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SKETCH 

OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

In  presenting  to  the  American  people  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
an  authoress,  who  has  so  long  contributed  to  their  instruction  and 
delight,  a  Yew  remarks  respecting  her,  can  neither  be  inappropriate 
nor  unacceptable. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  born  in  1745,  and  is  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  whose  residence  was  at  Hanham,  near  Bristol.  Her  love 
of  knowledge  early  displayed  itself,  and  induced  her,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  slender  domestic  library,  to  have  recourse  to  borrowing  from 
her  village  friends.  She  removed  in  the  year  1765,  with  her  four 
sisters,  to  Bristol,  where  they  jointly  conducted  a  boarding  school  for 
young  ladies,  with  great  and  deserved  celebrity.  Some  of  her  earliest 
productions,  which  were  in  the  dramatick  form,  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  a  desire  of  furnishing  her  pupils  with  proper  poetical  recita- 
tions. Her  talents  and  virtues  gained  not  only  the  patronage  of  men 
of  taste  and  science,  but  the  firm  friendship  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  tohich  the  present  age  has  inscribed  on  the  annals 
of  Great-Britain.  After  continuing  for  many  years  in  the  interesting 
work  of  education,  the  sisters  retired  to  Barley- Wood  in  Wrington, 
near  Somersetshire,  where  a  beautiful  cottage  and  grounds  were  ar- 
ranged and  ornamented  by  their  united  taste. 

By  those  who  attach  value  to  the  minutest  circumstances  connected 
with  genius  and  piety,  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  adding  that  almost 
every  tree  in  this  delightful  retreat  has  been  planted  by  Mrs.  H. 
More's  own  hand,  and  that  a  little  cabinet-table,  from  whence  has 
issued  many  a  sheet  for  the  edification  of  mankind,  is  elegantly  inlaid 
with  small  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  wood,  from  the  trees  of  her  own 
rearing. 

In  various  works  of  charity,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  these  excellent  sisters  co-operated,  bringing  to 
the  relief  of  ignorance  and  penury,  the  unwearied  energy  of  congen- 
ial spirits.  In  this  hallowed  seclusion,  the  three  elder  inmates  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  each  having  attained 
her  75th  year;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  the  youngest  was  taken* 
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at  the  age  of  67,  leaving  the  beloved  survivor  to  pursue  a  solitary 
pilgrimage.  This  utter  bereavement  of  relatives  serves  to  place  in 
stronger  relief  the  consolations  of  that  religion  which  she  has  so  often 
recommended  to  others,  while  the  patient  magnanimity  which  she  op- 
•  poses  to  the  inroads  of  time,  sickness  and  sorrow,  evince  her  strength 
'  and  solace  are  not  of  this  world.  She  still  continues  to  exercise  hos- 
pitality, and  to  charm  by  the  vivacity  of  her  conversation,  the  multi- 
tude of  guests  who  seek  the  honour  of  a  personal  inteuriew.  The 
youngest  visitant  finds  her  condescension  of  manner  suddenly  dispel- 
ling the  awe  which  her  talents  had  inspired,  and  the  stranger  who  ap- 
proaches Barley- Wood,  with  the  thrill  of  undefined  apprehensions, 
leaves  it  cheered  by  the  benevolence  of  an  angel.  The  following 
graphic  description  of  her,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  American  gentle- 
man, who  visited  her  habitation  in  the  spring  of  1824. — 

"  Mrs.  More  is  rather  short,  but  otherwise  of  an  usual  size,  with  a 
face  that  could  never  have  been  handsome,  and  never  other  than 
agreeable.  She  has  the  brightest  and  most  intellectual  eye  that  1 
ever  saw  in  an  aged  person ;  it  was  as  clear,  and  seemed  as  fully 
awake  with  mind  and  soul,  as  if  it  had  but  lately  opened  on  a  world 
full  of  novelty.  The  whole  of  her  face  was  strongly  characterized 
by  cheerfulness.  I  had  once  thought  the  worldgwas  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  rendering  old  age  agreeable,  and  it  crossed 
my  mind  that  I  would  suggest  to  Mrs.  More,  that  she  might  better 
than  any  person  supply  this  deficiency.  But  it  was  better  than  a 
volume  on  this  subject,  to  see  her.  1  understood  the  whole  art  of 
making  old  age  peaceful,  tranquil,  happy,  at  a  glance.  It  is  only  to 
exert  our  talents  in  the  cause  of  virtue  as  she  has  done,  and  in  age 
be  like  her.    It  was  a  strong  lecture,  and  I  would  not  forget  it." 

In  tracing  the  literary  course  of  this  distinguished  personage,  from 
her  first  production,  the  "  Search  after  Happiness,"  to  her  last,  the 
"  Spirit  of  Prayer,"  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  pervades  the  whole. 

Those  who  have  tasted  the  sweetness  of  fame,  will  best  know  how 
to  estimate  that  strength  of  principle,  which  led  her  to  renounce  the 
exercise  of  her  draraatick  powers,  after  they  had  won  the  fascinating 
meed  of  popular  applause,  from  a  doubt  whether  a  "  Christian  might 
safely  countenance  the  stage." 

In  the  perusal  of  her  writings,  we  are  surprized  both  at  their  di- 
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versify  of  subject,  and  compass  of  thought  That  genius  must  be 
endowed  with  no  common  versatility,  which  could  with  equal  ease 
mark  out  the  map  of  tutelage  for  a  Princess,  or  hold  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  the  mines,  a  lamp  of  truth  to  the  miserable  colliers ;  touch 
the  tenderest  imagery  of  the  heart  in  the  poem  on  "  Sensibility,"  or 
illustrate  the  rudiments  of  a  peasant's  faith,  in  the  ballad  of  "  Dan 
and  Jane ;"  soar  into  the  highest  regions  of  sublimity,  following  the 
very  "  chiefest  of  the  apostles,"  or  descend  with  the  alphabet  of  mo- 
rality, to  the  comprehension  of  the  "  Postillion,"  the  "  Poacher," 
and  the  "  Orange  Girl."  A  mind  fitted  to  range  in  the  departments 
of  fancy,  and  clothe  its  conceptions  with  all  the  richness  of  classick 
allusion,  must  be  eminent  in  self-controul,  to  humble  itself  to  the 
petty  and  painful  details  which  the  science  of  human  wretchedness 
imposes. 

But  though  the  worts  of  Mrs.  More  display  both  in  plan  and  style, 
such  unusual  variety,  a  principle  of  moral  unity  is  prominent  in  all. 

The  negative  merit  of  merely  doing  no  evil,  with  which  many  of 
the  imaginative  writers  of  the  present  day  are  satisfied,  has  not  been 
sufficient  for  her  who  in  her  literary  efforts  sought  not  the  praise  of 
men  in  opposition  to  the  praise  of  God.  In  all  her  tales,  whether 
complicated  or  simple,  she  has  clearly  kept  in  view  the  best  interests 
of  society,  toiling  to  "  give  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth." 
In  the  composition  of  her  characters,  Vice  is  never  decorated  with 
that  dazzling  garniture  which  captivates  the  unguarded  heart,  thus 
forming  associations  which  Religion  must  either  dispossess  or  purify. 

Some  of  her  best  didactic  works  are  devoted  peculiarly  to  the  ben- 
efit of  her  own  sex,  discouraging  frivolity  of  pursuit,  and  pointing  out 
the  latent  power  which  they  might  exercise  to  elevate  and  improve 
society,  without  violating  that  law  of  subordination  which  Heaven 
has  enjoined.  In  regarding  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  her 
writings,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  civil  institutions  of  her 
country  have  profited  by  that  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  masculine  force 
of  argument,  which  fearlessly  admonishing  nobility  of  its  obliga- 
tions, and  inciting  poverty  to  its  duty,  has  laboured  to  rectify  publick 
opinion,  to  remove  prejudices  against  just  government,  and  to  resolve 
the  safety  of  a  nation  into  the  early  and  pious  nurture  of  its  sub- 
jects. 

The  diffusion  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  More  has  in  some  measure 
kept  pace  with  their  intrinsick  value.  *  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
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their  "  speech  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.'9  Beside 
their  wide  circulation  wherever  her  native  tongue  is  spoken,  portions 
of  them  have  been  transfused  into  the  languages  of  France,  Germa- 
ny and  Ceylon.  In  this  far  country  of  England's  planting,  they  have 
been  extensively,  and  warmly  appreciated.  They  have  been  incor- 
porated with  the  elements  of  a  young  nation's  literature,  and  blended 
with  the  sources  of  its  happiness  and  glory.  Companions  of  the 
Bible,  they  have  travelled  with  the  family  of  the  emigrant  to  outmri- 
cultivated  wilds,  and  forest  frontiers.  TJJiere,  where  the  woodman's 
axe  wakens  echoes  which  had  slept  from  creation,  the  isolated  matron 
is  cheered  by  "  Practical  Piety"  to  her  laborious  duties,  introduces 
by  the  evening  fireside  the  "Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain"  to  her 
delighted  household,  or  marks  her  babes  weeping  tender  tears  at  the 
deliverance  of  the  cradled  prophet  from  the  devouring  Nile.  That 
spirit  of  stem  republicanism  which  stood  undauntedly  the  armed 
host  and  regalia  of  Britain,  has  been  moved  by  the  gentle  breathings 
from  the  shades  of  Barley- Wood.  It  could  resist  the  fire,  and  the 
tempest,  and  the  earthquake  of  oppressive  power,  but  not  the  still 
small  voice  of  consecrated  intellect. 

If  as  this  revered  authoress  has  asserted,  "  there  is  between  him 
who  writes,  and  him  who  reads,  a  kind  of  coalition  of  interests,  a 
partnership  of  mental  property,  a  joint  stock  of  tastes  and  ideas," 
how  great  must  be  her  satisfaction,  who  over  so  wide  a  field  has 
sown  from  life's  dawn  till  its  late  decline,  only  seeds  of  virtue,  and 
germs  of  that  wisdom  which  turneth  the  soul  to  righteousness;  to 
whom  many  of  different  kindreds  and  tongues,  might  address  what 
she  has  herself  said  of  an  inferiour  moralist, 

"  If  some  faint  lore  of  goodness  glow  in  me, 
Pure  spirit !  I  first  caught  that  flame  from  thee.'' 

A  blessing  the  most  desirable  in  this  life,  most  powerful  over  the 
destinies  of  the  next,  has  been  granted  her,  that  influence  of  wind 
over  mind,  which  entering  alike  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  silently 
renders  its  inmates  wiser  and  better ;  an  influence  which  will  exist 
when  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth  are  forgotten,  and  their 
proudest  monuments  moulder  into  dust. 

L.  ri.  &« 

Hartford,  January  1st,  1827. 
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t  Wmatevu  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  literary  character  of  the  present  day,  it  must  how- 

'  ever  be  allowed  to  exhibit  an  evident  improvement  in  some  material  points.    It  is,  for  instance,  no  new 

*  observation,  that  vanity  and  flattery  are  nonets  federally  ostensible  even  in  the  most  indifferent  au- 
f  then  than,  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  tfle  best.  The  most  self-sufficient  writer  is  at  length  driven, 
\  .  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  ffnteptplwith  thinking  himself  the  prime  genius  of  the  age  ; 
v  •  but  he  seldom  ventures  to  tell  you  that  he  &idk*i&  Ttnity  is  compelled  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  bet- 
ter tatje.  jkJtW*' 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  wjaMnj  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a  stamp 

*  on  the-pobuc  character,  has  perhaps  helmpto  correct  the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedications.  Literary 
f  patronage  is  so  much  shorn  of  its  o€om},Tnat  it  can  no  longer  enlighten  bodies  which  are  in  themselves 
I  opake ;  so  much  abridged  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  force  into  notice  a  work  which  is  not  able  to  recout- 
!  mend  itself.    Hie  favour  of  an  individual  bo  longer  boasts  that  buoyant  quality  which  enables  that  to 

*  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to  sink.  The  influence  of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Lous  Quatorxe, 
of  a  Mecssnas,  a  Dorset,  or  a  Halifax,  could  not  now  procure  readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  ad- 
mirers for  the  panegyrist,  if  thepanegyrist,  himself,  could  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than 
the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once  dilated  preface  is  shrunk  into  plain  apology  or  simple  exposi- 
tion. The  long  and  lofty  dedication  is  (generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  expression  of  respect 
for  public  virtue,  a  concise  tribute  of  affection  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  personal 
obligation.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profane  in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more 
are  all  the  divine  attributes  snatched  from  their  rightful  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the 

;  needy  writer  to  the  opulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the  eulogium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture,  like  him  who  has  however  so  gloriously  ac- 
complished his  own  prediction,  to  say,  m  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  more  subume  than  the 
royal  height*  of  pyramids.  Nor,  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  his  duration,  does  he  openly 
undertake  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  with  the  rivers,  and  survive  the  established 


poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the  daily  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  literature  to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  our 
sense  and  our  relimon  out  of  the  question)  were  a  modern  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick 
and  clrase  his  lodging  among  the  constellations ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, *  to  ask  what  apartment  of  the  zodiac  he  would  be  pleased  to  occupy.* 

So  far  at  least  our  tase  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  the  affinity  which  should 
subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  truth  ana  manly  integ- 
rity are  improved  also  ? 

But  it  is  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address,  in  which, 
in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  affectedly  run  into  the  opposite,  and 
perhaps  prevailing  extreme.  \ 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  publication  of  this  collection, 
by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it.  '  Desire  of  friends*  is  now  become  a  proverbial 
satire  ;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded  eagerness  to  up-  , 
pear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  untenable  forts  and  fastnesses  of  this 
last  citadel  of  affectation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply  to  all,  and  put  to  flight  the 
whole  hackeneyed  train  of  false  excuses — '  If  the  book  were  not  written  to  be  printed,  1  presume  it  was 
printed  to  be  read.* 

These  scattered  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions,  with 
little  or  no  correction,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  utterly  unreducible 
to  any  companionable  form.  Several  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  of  the  old  ones  considerably 
altered  and  enlarged.  The  second  volume  is  preceded  by  its  own  apology.  The  *  Essays'  are  omitted, 
as  being  a  very  juvenile  production,  and  because  the  subjects  of  a  few  of  them  were  analogous  to  some 
which  have  been  taken  up  on  higher  ground,  and  treated  more  in  detail  in  the  *  Strictures  on  Female 
Education."  If  it  should  be  questioned  whether  the  tales  which  occupy  the  third  volume  ought  to  have 
made  a  part  of  this  collection,  1  can  only  answer,  that  though  in  their  original  appearance  it  was  found 
expedient  to  adopt  a  more  than  usually  familiar  manner,  and  colloquial  style ;  yet  in  all  that  relates  to 
Sentiment  and  principle,  and  the  ends  of  general  utility,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having,  on  any  occasion, 
taken  more  pains.    They  are  here  given  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

I  should  blush  to  produce  so  many  slight  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  teason  to  be 
still  more  ashamed,  that  after  a  period  of  so  many  years  the  progress  will  be  found  to  have  been  so  in- 
considerable, and  the  difference  so  little  apparent. 

If  I  should  presume  to  suggest  as  a»  apology  for  having  still  persisted  to  publish,  that  of  the  latter 
productions,  usefulness  has  been  more  invariably  the  object ;  whereas  in  many  of  the  earlier,  amusement 
was  more  obviously  proposed ;  if  1  were  inclined  to  palliate  my  presumption  by  pleading 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  I  wanderM  long ; 

it  might  be  retorted  that  the  implied  plea,  in  favour  of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no  surer  proof  of 
humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  That,  if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evidence  of  the  modesty  of 
the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse,  in  the  last  it  furnishes  little  proof  of  the  modesty  of  the  woman 
t?ifWi?r  tfcat  'k®  can  inatruct'  N°w  to  aniuse,  or  to  instruct,  or  both,  is  so  undeniably  the  intention  of 
all  who  obtrude  their  works  on  the  public,  that  no  preliminary  apology,  no  prefatory  humiliation  can 
Vol.  L  2 
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quite  do  away  the  charge  of  a  certain  consciousness  of  talents  which  is  implied  in  the  very  undertaking. 
The  autltor  profesaes  his  inability  but  he  produces  his  book  ;  and  by  the  publication  itself  controverts 
his  own  avowal  of  alleged  incapacity.  It  is  to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are  disparaging  while  the 
deed  is  assuming.  Nor  will  that  profession  of  self-abasement  be  much  regarded,  which  is  contradicted 
by  an  act  that  supposes  self-confidence. 

If  however  there  is  too  seldom  found  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the  preface 
announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humility,  which  is  at  least  comparative.  On  this  grouud  may 
I  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  such  unfeigned  diffidence  at  the  in- 
dividual appearance  of  even  the  slightest  pamphlet  (the  slendcrness  of  whose  dimensions  might  carry 
some  excuse  for  the  small  proportion  of  profit  or  pleasure  it  conveyed)  as  I  now  feel  at  sending,  this, 
perhaps,  too  voluminous,  collection  into  the  world.  This  self-distrust  may  naturally  be  accounted 
for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication  is  deliberately  made,  not  only  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  ought 
best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and  the  faults  of  my  writings  ;  but  is  made  also  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
moment  iu  which  the  several  pieces  were  first  struck  out,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  from  the 
hurry  and  heat  of  composition  ;  the  judgment  has  had  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  that 
operation  to  rectify  false  notions  and  to  correct  rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his  own  works, 
grows  honest,  if  not  acute,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fancied  glowed  so 
brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from  the  furnace,  time  has  quenched  \  the  spirits  which  he  thought  fixed  and 
essential,  have  evaporated ;  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed  not  only  on  his  reader,  but  on  himself, 
for  originals,  more  reading  and  more  observation  compel  him  to  restore  to  their  owners.  And  having 
detected,  from  the  perusal  of  abler  works,  either  plagiarisms  in  his  own,  of  which  he  was  not  aware, 
or  coincidences  which  will  pass  for  plagiarisms ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  the  critic. 
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conceived  to  be  pure  gold  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  as  was  observed  above,  is  made 
at  a  period  when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  due  remoteness  into  that  just  position  which  gives  a  clear  and 
distinct  view  of  things  ;  a  remoteness  which  disperses  '  the  illusions  of  vision/  scatters  the  mists  of 
vanity,  reduces  objects  to  their  natural  size,  restores  them  to  their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the 
sight,  such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  such  as  perhaps  they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  the 
author. 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  knowledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the  stock  of  virtue 
by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  that  I  have  laboured  assiduously  to  make  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indispensable  to  common  life,  familiar  to  the  unlearned,  and  accepts' 
ble  to  the  young  ;  that  I  have  laboured  to  inculcate  into  both,  the  love  and  practice  of  that  virtue  of 
which  they  had  before  derived  the  principles  from  higher  sources,  I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  is  called  learning  I  have  never  had  any  pretension.  Life  and  manners  have  been  the  objects 
of  my  unwearied  observation,  and  every  kind  of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  less  recommended  itself 
to  my  mind,  as  it  has  had  more  or  less  reference  to  these  objects.  Considering  this  world  as  a  scene 
of  much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  knowledge ;  not  as  a  stage  for  exhibition,  or  a  retreat  for 
speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business  which  is  to  determine  the  concerns  of  eternity  is  to  be 
transacted  ;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end  ;  but  of  unspeakable  importance  as  a  means ;  a  scene  of 
short  experiment,  but  lasting  responsibility  ;  I  have  been  contented  to  pursue  myself,  and  to  present  to 
others  (to  my  own  sex  chibny)  those  truths,  which,  if  obvior.s  and  familiar,  arc  yet  practical,  and  of 
general  application  :  things,  which  if  of  little  show,  are  yet  of  some  use  ;  and  which,  if  their  separate 
value  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  importance  is  not  inconsiderable.  I  have  pursued,  not  that  which 
demands  skill,  and  ensures  renown,  but 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

If  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  measure  of  success,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  expectation  as 
my  desert,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  encourage,  in  these  days  of  alarm, 
attack,  and  agitation,  any  productions  of  which  the  tendency  is  favourable  to  good  order  and  Christian 
morals,  even  though  the  merit  of  the  execution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  principle.  In 
some  instances  I  trust  I  have  written  seasonably  when  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  well.  Several 
pieces  perhaps  of  small  value  in  themselves  have  helped  to  supply  in  some  inferior  degree  the  exigence 
of  the  moment ;  and  have  had  the  advantage,  not  of  superseding  the  necessity,  or  the  appearance,  of 
abler  writings,  but  of  exciting  abler  writers ;  who,  seeing  how  little  I  had  been  able  to  say  on  topics  up- 
on which  much  might  be  said,  have  more  than  supplied  my  deficiencies  by  filling  up  what  I  had  only 
superficially  sketched  out.  On  that  which  had  only  a  temporary  use,  I  do  not  aspire  to  build  a  lasting 
reputation. 

In  the  progress  of  ages,  and  after  the  gradual  accumulation  of  literary  productions,  the  human  mind 
— I  speak  not  of  the  scholar,  or  the  philosopher,  but  of  the  multitude — the  human  mind,  Athenian  in  this 
one  propensity,  the  desire  to  hear  and  to  tell  some  new  thing,  will  reject,  or  overlook,  or  grow  weary  even 
of  the  standard  works  of  the  most  established  authors ;  while  it  will  peruse  with  interest  the  current 
volume  or  popular  pamphlet  of  the  day.  This  hunger  after  novelty,  by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  of  in- 
conceivable importance  placed  by  Providence  in  the  hands  of  every  writer  ;  and  should  strike  him  forci- 
bly with  the  duty  of  turning  this  sharp  appetite  to  good  account,  by  appeasing  it  with  sound  and  whole- 
some aliment.  It  is  not  perhaps  that  the  work  in  actual  circulation  is  comparable  to  many  works  which 
are  neglected ;  but  it  is  new.  And  let  the  foitunate  author  militant,  of  moderate  abilities,  who  is  ban- 
queuing  on  his  transient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  nse  that  popularity  wisely ;  and,  bearing  in 
mind  that  he  himself  must  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his  turn,  let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of 
fugitive  renown  ;  let  him  devote  his  ephemeral  importance,  conscientiously  to  throw  into  the  common 
stock  his  quota  of  harmless  pleasure  or  of  moral  profit.  Let  him  unaffectedly  rate  his  humble,  but  not 
unuseful  labours,  at  their  just  price,  nor  despondingly  conclude  that  he  has  written  altogether  in  vain, 
though  he  do  not  sec  a  public  revolution  of  manners  succeed,  as  he  had  perhaps  too  fondly  flattered 
himself,  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Let  him  not  despair,  if,  though  he  have  had  many  readers,  he 
has  had  but  few  converts.  Nor  let  him  on  the  other  hand  be  elated  by  a  celebrity  which  he  may  owe 
more  to  his  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more  to  an  happy  combination  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
than  to  his  own  skill  or  care ;— and  most  of  all,  to  his  having  diligently  observed,  that 
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There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ; 

and  to  his  having,  accordingly,  launched  his  bark  at  the  favourable  flow. 

The  well  intentionedand  well  principled  author,  who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  woight,  though  that 
weight  be  but  small,  into  the  right  scale,  may  have  contributed  his  fair  proportion  to  that  great  work  of 
reformation,  which  will,  I  trust,  unless  a  total  subversion  of  manners  should  take  place,  be  always  car- 
rying on  in  the  world ;  bat  which  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  wisdom  of  ages  will  find  it  hard  to  ac- 
complish. Such  an  author  may  have  been  in  bis  season  and  degree,  the  accepted  agent  of  that  Provi- 
dence who  works  by  many  and  different  instruments,  by  various  and  successive  means ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  manna]  labour  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by  a  few  ponderous  strokes  that  great  opera- 
tions are  effected,  but  by  a  patient  and  incessant  following  up  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied 
returns  to  the  same  object ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  division  of  labour,  many  hands  of  moderate 
strength  and  ability  may,  by  co-oneration,  do  that  which  a  very  powerful  individual  might  have  failed  to 
accomplish.  It  is  the  privilege  or  few  authors  to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almost  eve- 
ry one  may  contribute  something.  No  book  perhaps  is  perfectly  neutral ;  nor  are  the  effects  of  any  alto- 
gether indifferent.  From  all  our  reading  there  will  be  a  bias  on  the  actings  of  the  mind,  though  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  inclination,  according  to  the  degree  of  impression  made,  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  And  though,  ss  was  above  observ- 
ed, the  whole  may  produce  no  general  effect,  proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author ;  yet  some  truth 
may  be  picked  out  from  among  many  that  are  neglected ;  some  single  sentiment  may  be  seized  on  for  pre* 
sent  use ;  some  detached  principle  may  be  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

If  in  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told,  that* *  the  most  superb  and  listing  monument  that 
was  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute ;'  then  amoncj  the  accu- 
mulated production  of  successive  volumes,  those  which  though  they  convey  no  new  information,  yet  il- 
lustrate on  the  whole  some  old  truth ;  those  which  though  thev  add  nothing  to  the  stores  of  genius  or  of 
science,  yet  if  they  help  to  establish  and  enforce  a  single  principle  of  virtue,  they  may  be  accepted  as  an 
additional  mite  cast  by  the  willing  hand  of  affectionate  indigence  into  the  treasury  of  Christian  moral h. 

ITie  {Treat  father  of  Roman  eloquence  has  asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose  to  him- 
self the  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  excellence ;  yet  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  the  second  or  the 
third.  Indeed  the  utility  of  some  books  to  some  persons  would  be  defeated  by  their  very  superiority. 
The  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  his  reader ;  he  may  be  too  loft  v  to  be  pursued ;  he  may  be  too 
profound  to  be  fathomed  ;  he  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be  investigated ;  for  to  produce  delight  there  must 
be  intelligence ;  there  must  be  something  of  concert  and  congruity.  There  must  be  not  merely  that  in- 
telligibility which  arises  from  the  perspicuousnes  of  the  author  ;  but  that  also  which  depends  on  the 
capacity  and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him  who  writes  and  him  who  reads,  there  must  be  a 
kind  of  coalition  of  interests,  something  of  a  partnership  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  pro- 
perty ;  a*  sort  of  joint  stock  of  tastes  and  ideas.  The  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  same 
\  intellectual  commerce  with  him  whom  he  studies ;  for  large  bills  are  only  negotiable  among  the  mutually 
opulent. 

There  are  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity  is  no  infallible  test  of  excellence.  Many  readers 
even  of  good  faculties,  if  those  faculties  nave  oeen  kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  exertion,  feel  often  most 
sympathy  with  writers  of  a  middle  class ;  and  find  more  repose  in  a  mediocrity  which  lulls  and  amuses 
the  mind4,  than  with  a  loftiness  and  extent  which  exalts  and  expands  it.  To  enjoy  works  of  superlative 
ability,  an  was  before  suggested,  the  reader  must  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  the  same  spring  from 
which  the  writer  draws ;  ne  must  be  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  part  of  his  own  entertainment,  by 
bringing  with  him  a  share  of  the  science  or  of  tne  spirit  with  which  the  author  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  favourable 
reception  of  my  various  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  vanity  which  is  so  easily  kindled  where 
merit  and  success  are  evidently  disproportionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankful.  For  candid  correction,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adopting  it.  Nor  can  I 
call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  which  I  have  neglected  to 
profit.*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.  To  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good  I  nave  been 
perhaps  but  too  sensible.  But  I  check  myself  in  the  indulgence  of  the  dangerous  pleasure,  by  recollect- 
ing that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  all,  to  me  it  is  very  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of 
whatever  auhority  in  itself",  and  however  favourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  but  in-asmuch  as 
it  is  crowned  with  the  acquittal  of  that  judge  whose  favour  is  eternal  life.  Every  emotion  of  vanity 
dies  away,  every  swelling  of  ambition  subsides  before  the  consideration  of  this  solemn  responsibility. 
And  though  1  have  just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  censors  ; 
yet  my  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  both  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that 
not  the  writings  but  the  writer  will  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  far  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  are  framed  *,  a  tribunal  at  which  the  sen- 
tence passed  will  depend  on  far  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of  composition; 
than  tne  violation  or  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  legislation. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  writings, 
I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity  has  not  been  the  governing  principle. 
And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguishable  fire  should  strug- 
gle to  break  out,let  it  be  at  once  quenched  by  the  reflection,  that  of  those  persons  whose  kindness  stim- 
ulated, and  whose  partiality  rewarded,  my  early  efforts ;  of  those  who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pages 
with  most  pleasure,  the  eves  of  the  greater  part  are  closed,  to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Even  while 
the  pen  is  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark,  more  than  one  affecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs. 
May  this  reflection,  at  once  painful  and  salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success,  or  to 
countervail  the  mortification  of  defeat !  May  it  serve  to  purify  the  motives  of  action,  »  hile  it  inspires 
resignation  to  its  event !  And  may  it  effect  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty — without 
abating  the  activity  of  labour ! 
Bath,  1801. 

*  If  it  be  objected  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  respect  to  one  single  passage  which  has  excited 
some  controversy,  it  has  arisen  not  from  any  want  of  openness  t »  conviction  in  me,  bnt  from  my  eoncoiv- 
mg  myself  to  have  been  misunderstood,  ano",  for  that  rrceon  only,  misrepresented. 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW 


A  TALE. 


A  no*i»£  earl!— the  name  I  spare, 
From  reverence  to  the  tiring  heir — 
Lorti  pleasure;  hut  to  speak  the  troth, 
Not  much  refinement  grac'd  the  youth. 
The  path  of  pleasure  which  he  trod 
Was  somewhat  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
For,  that  he  haunted  park  or  play, 
His  house's  archives  do  not  say ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  felt, 
And  would  in  opera  transports  melt; 
Or  that  he  spent  his  morning's  prime 
In  Bond-street  bliss  till  dinner-time : 
No  treasur'd  anecdotes  record 
Such  pastimes  pleas'd  the  youthful  lord. 

One  single  taste  historians  mention, 
A  feet,  unmingled  with  invention ; 
It  was  a  taste  you'll  think,  1  fear, 
Somewhat  peculiar  for  a  peer, 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men. 
Whatever  town  or  country  fair 
Was  advertised,  my  lord  was  there. 
'Twaa  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell-*- 
Why  went  he  then?    The  Muse  shall  teU. 
At  ours  he  never  faiPd  to  find 
The  joy  congenial  to  his  mind. 
This  dear  diversion  would  you  know  ? 
What  was  it?  'twas  a  puppet-show ! 
Transported  with  the  mimic  art, 
The  wit  of  Punch  enthrall'd  his  heart 
He  went,  each  evening,  just  at  six, 
When  Punch  exhibited  his  tricks ; 
And,  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight, 
He  gravely  made  the  matter  known 
He  must  and  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
For  if,  exclaims  the  noble  lord, 
Such  joys  these  transient  views  afford ; 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
From  a  short  visit  every  night, 
'Tis  fair  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Will  spring  from  owning  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  for  amusements  roam, 
I  shall  have  always  Punch  at  home. 
He  ravtt  with  this  new  fancy  bit, 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wit. 
Not  more  Narcissus  long'd  to  embrace 
The  watery  mirror's  shadowy  face ; 
Not  more  Pygmalion  long'd  to  claim 
Th'  unconscious  object  or  his  flame ; 
Than  long'd  the  enamoured  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature. 
Each  night  he  regularly  sought  him, 
Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  bought  him. 

Soon  he  accomplishes  the  measure, 
And  pays  profusely  for  the  treasure : 
He  bids  them  pack  the  precious  thing 
So  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ; 


So  anxious  not  to  bruize  a  feature, 
His  own  new  coach  must  fetch  the  creature ! 
He  safely  brought  the  idol  home, 
And  lodg'd  beneath  his  splendid  dome ; 
All  obstacles  at  length  surmounted* 
My  lord  on  perfect  pleasure  counted. 
If  you  have  feelings,  guess  you  may, 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day. 
His  eating  room  he  makes  the  station 
Of  his  new  favourite's  habitation. 
*  Convivial  Punch !'  he  cried,  '  to-day, 
Thy  genius  shall  have  full  display ! 
How  shall  I  laugh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  nightly  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  delightful  as  I  dine, 
To  bear  some  sallies,  Punch,  of  thine !' 

Next  day,  at  table,  as  he  sat, 
Impatient  to  begin  the  chat, 
Punch  was  produe'd ;  but  Punch,  I  trow, 

Devested  of  his  puppet-snow, 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thing  of  wires, 

Whose  sameness  disappoints  and  tires. 

Depriv'd  of  all  eccentric  aid, 

The  empty  idol  was  betray'd. 

No  artful  nand  to  pull  the  springs, 

And  Punch  no  longer  soueaks  or  sings. 

Ah  me !  what  horror  seiz'd  my  lord, 

'Twas  paint,  'twas  show,  'twas  pasted-board ! 

He  marvell'd  why  the  pleasant  thing 

Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring; 

Which  charm'd  him  when  the  show  was  full, 

At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 

He  ne'er  suspected  'twas  the  scenery, 

He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  machinery ; 

The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  distance, 

Gave  the  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 

Preposterous  peer !  far  better  go 

To  thy  congenial  puppet-show ; 

Than  buy,  devested  of  its  glare, 

The  empty  thing  which  charm'd  thee  there. 

Be  still  content  abroad  to  roam, 

For  Punch  exhibits  not  at  home : 
The  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 

To  modern  matches  home  I  bring. 

Te  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 

To  every  crowded  puppet-show ; 

If,  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  life 

A  dancing,  singing,  dressing  wife ; 

O  marvel  not  at  home  to  find 

An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 

Stript  ot  her  scenery  and  garnish, 

A  thing  of  paint,  aud  paste,  and  varnish. 
Te  candidates  for  earth's  best  prize, 

Domestic  life's  sweet  charities ! 

If  long  you've  stray'd  from  Reason's  way, 

Enslav'd  by  Fashion's  wizard  sway ; 

If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray'd, 

You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid ; 
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Snatch1  d,  not  selected,  as  you  go, 

The  heroine  of  the  puppet-show ;     • 

In  every  outward  grace  refin'd, 

And  destitute  of  nought  but  mind ; 

If  skill'd  in  every  polish'd  art, 

She  wants  simplicity  of  heart ; 

On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend, 

Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end ; 

You  seek,  o'erturnmg  nature's  laws, 

A  consequence,  without  a  cause ; 

A  downward  pyramid  you  place, 

The  point  inverted  for  the  base. 

Blame  your  own  work,  not  fate ;  nor  rail 

If  bliss  so  ill  secur'd  should  fail. 

'Tis  after  fancied  good  to  roam, 

'Tis  bringing  Punch  to  live  at  home. 

And  you,   bright  nymphs !  who  bless  our 
eyes, 
With  all  that  art,  that  taste  supplies ; 
Learn  that  accomplisments,  at  best, 
Are  but  the  garnish  in  life's  feast ; 
And  tho'  your  transient  guests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  pn  gala  days : 
Yet,  while  you  treat  each  frippery  sinner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  'em  dinner, 
Your  lord  who  lives  at  home,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ;  / 

Of  sense  and  worth,  which  every  hour  [ 

Enlarge  Affection's  growing  power ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  of  praise, 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days, 

O !  in  the  highest,  happiest  lot, 
By  woman  be  it  ne'er  forgot, 
That  human  life's  no  Isthmian  game, 
Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase  fame. 
Tho'  at  the  puppet-show  he  shone, 
Punch  was  poor  company  alone. 
Life  is  no  round  of  jocund  hours, 
Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers ; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing, 
Its  serious  business  life  will  bring. 
Tho'  bright  the  suns  which  now  appear 
To  gild  your  cloudless  atmosphere, 
Oft,  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 
Serenest  skies  may  soon  deform : 
In  dim  Affliction's  dreary  hour 
The  flash  of  mirth  must  lose  it's  power; 


While  faith  a  constant  light  supplies, 
And  virtue  cheers  the  darkest  skies. 

To  bless  the  matrimonial  hours 
Must  three  joint  leaders  club  their  powers, 
Good-nature,  Piety,  and  Sense, 
Must  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 
As  the  soft  powers  of  oil  assuage 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  furious  rage ; 
Lull  to  repose  the  boiling  tide, 
And  the  rough  billows  bid  subside; 
1111  every  angry  motion  sleep, 
.And  softest  tremblings  hush  the  deep  : 
Good-nature  !  thus  thy  charms  control 
The  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul : 
By  labour  worn,  by  care  opprest, 
On  thee  the  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  free, 
Delighted,  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  aching  heart  shall  cling, 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  bring. 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair, 
Form'd  for  the  ball-room's  dazzling  glare ; 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid, 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  puppet-show  the  life, 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife; — 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  stor'd 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  lord  ; 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  feel, 
And  share  the  pains  it  cannot  heal. 

But,  Piety  !  without  thy  aid, 
Love's  fairest  prospects  soon  must  fade. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hands, 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
Tho'  Taste  assist,  tho'  Talents  smile, 
Tho"  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  wine, 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Still  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case, 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base, 
Unless,  bless'd  Piety  !  thou  join. 
Thy  keystone  to  ensure  the  shrine; 
Unless,  to  guard  against  surprises, 
On  thy  broad  arch  the  temple  rises. 


THE  BAS  BLEU  ;  OR,  CONVERSATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  VESEY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  trifle  owes  its  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  who  gave 
the  literal  appellation  of  the  Btu-bUu  to  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  had  been  often  called,  by  way  of 
pleasantry,  the  Blue  Stockings.  These  little  societies  have  been  sometime!  misrepresented.  They 
were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general,  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  respectable  character, 
who  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  few  other  houses,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conversation, 
and  weresdincrcntin  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  the  company  did  not  play  at  cards. 

May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateful  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected  of  flatte- 
ry, now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave)  to  the  many  pleasant 
and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  company ;  in  which  learning  was  as  little  disfi- 
gured by  pedantry,  rood  taste  as  little  tinctured  by  affectation,  and  general  conversation  as  little  dis- 
Cced  by  calumnv,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  which  it  is  too  commonly  tainted,  as 
perhaps  been  known  in  any  society. 
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Vesst  !  of  verse  the  judge  and  friend ! 

Awhile  my  idle  strain  attend  : 

Not  with  the  days  of  early  Greece, 

I  mean  to  ope  my  slender  piece ; 

The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim 

Which  crown 'd  th'  Athenian's  social  name; 

Or  how  Aspasia's  parties  shone, 

The  first  Bas-bleu  at  Athens  known; 

Where  Socrates  unbending  sat, 

With  Alcibiades  in  chat; 

And  Pericles  vouchsafed  to  mix 

Taste,  wit  and  mirth,  with  politics. 

Nor  need  1  stop  my  tale,  to  show, 

At  least  to  readers  such  as  you, 

How  all  that  Rome  esteem'd  polite, 

Supp'd  with  Luc ullus every  night; 

Lucullus,  who,  from  Pontus  come, 

Brought  conquests,  and  brought  cherries 

home. 
Name  but  the  suppers  in  th*  Appollo, 
What  classics  images  will  follow ! 
How  wit  flew  round,  while  each  might  take 
Conchylia  from  the  Lucrine  lake ; 
And  Attic  salt;  and  Garuin  sauce, 
And  lettuce  from  the  isle  of  Cos ; 
The  first  and  last  from  Greece  transplanted, 
Us'dhere — because  the  rhyme  I  wanted  : 
How  pheasant's  heads,  with  cost  collected, 
And  phennicopters  stood  neglected. 
To  laugh  at  Scipio's  lucky  hit, 
Pompey's  bon-mot,  or  Gksar's  wit! 
Intemperance,  list'ning  to  the  tale, 
Forgot  the  mullet  growing*  stale; 
And  Admiration  balanc'd,  hung 
'Twixt  Peacocks'  brains,  and  Tullv's 

tongue. 
I  shall  not  atop  to  dwell  on  these, 
But  be  as  epic  as  I  please, 
And  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res. 
To  prove  the  privilege  I  plead, 
-I'll  quote  from  Greek  I  cannot  read ; 
Stunn'd  by  Authority,  you  yield, 
And  I,  not  Reason,  keep  the  field. 

Long*  was  Society  o'er-run 
By  Whist,  that  desolating  Hun ; 
Long  did  Quadrille  despotic  sit, 
That  vandal  of  colloquial  Wit  : 
And  Conversation's  setting-  light 
Lay  half-obscur'd  in  Gothic  night ; 
At  length  the  mental  shades  decline, 
Colloquial  Wit  begins  to  shine  ; 
Genius  prevails,  and  Conversation 
Emerges  into  Reformation. 
The  vanquished  triple  crown  to  you, 
Boscawek  sage,  bright  Montagu, 
Divided,  fell; — your  cares  in  haste 
Rescued  the  ravag'd  realms  of  Taste ; 
And  Lvttleton's  accomplished  name, 
And  witty  Pultwev  shard  the  fame; 
The  men,  not  bound  by  pedant  rules, 
Nor  ladiesf  Precieuses ridicules; 
For  polish'd  Walpole  show'd  the  way, 
How  wits  may  be  both  learn'd  and  gay  ; 
And  Carter  taught  the  female  traiu, 
The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain ; 

•  Seneca  says,  that  in  hia  time  the  Romans  wore 
arrived* at  sirch  a  pitch  of  luxury,  that  the  mullet 
was  reckoned  stale  which  did  not  die  in  the  hands 
of  the  guest. 

f  See  Metiere's  comedy. 


And  she,  whom  Shakspeaks's  wrongs  re- 

drest, 
Prov'd  that  the  brightest  are  the  best 
This  just  deduction  still  they  drew, 
And  well  they  practis'd  what  they  knew ; 
Nor  taste,  nor  wit,  deserves  applause, 
Unless  still  true  to  critic  laws ; 
Good  tense,  of  faculties  the  best, 
Inspire  and  regulate  the  rest. 

O !  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
Rambouillet  !t  at  thy  quaint  hotel ; 
Where  point,  ana  turn,  and  equivoque 
Distorted  every  word  they  spoke ! 
AU  so  intolerably  bright, 
Plain  Common  Sense  was  put  to  flight ; 
Each  speaker,  so  ingenious  ever,  / 

'Twas  tiresome  to  be  quite  so  clever ;   \ 
There  twisted  Wit  forgot  to  please, 
And  Mood  and  Figure  banish'd  ease;   . 
No  votive  altar  smok'd  to  thee. 
Chaste  queen,  divine  Simplicity ! 
But  forcM  Conceit,  which  ever  fiiils\ 
And  stiff  Antithesis  prevails ; 
Uneasy  Rivalry  destroys 
Society's  unlaboured  joys : 
Nature,  of  stilts  and  fetters  tir'd, 
Impatient  from  the  wits  retir'd, 
Long  time  the  exile,  houseless  stray'd 
'Till  Sevigne  receiv'd  the  maid. 

Though  here  she  comes  to  bless  our  isle, 
Not  universal  is  her  smile. 
Muse  !   snatch  the  lyre  which  Cambridge 

strung, 
When  he  the  empty  boll-room  sung ; 
'Tis  tun'd  above  thy  pitch,  I  doubt, 
And  thou  no  music  would'st  draw  out ; 
Yet,  in  a  lower  note,  presume 
To  sing  the  full,  dull  drawing  room. 4 

Where  the  dire  circle  keeps  its  station, 
Each  commom  phrase  is  an  oration  ; 
And  cracking  fans,  and  whisp'ring  misses, 
Compose  their  conversation  blisses. 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  show, 

While  the  tall  daughter  eyes  the  beau 

The  frigid  beau  !  ah !  luckless  fair, 
'Tis  not  for  you  that  studied  air ; 
Ah !  not  for  you  that  sidelong  glance, 
And  all  that  charming  nonchalance ; 
Ah ;  not  for  you  the  three  long  hours 
He  worship'd  the  *  cosmetic  powers  ;' 
That  finish'd  head  which  breathes  perfume,- 
And  kills  the  nerves  of  half  the  room  ; 
And  all  the  murders  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  languishing,  gray  eye; 
Desist;— less  wild  th'  attempt  would  be, 
To  warm  the  snows  of  Rhodope : 

t  The  society  at  the  hotel  de  Rnmkovilhl,  though 
composed  of  the  most  polite  and  ingenious  pereolis 
in  France,  was  much  tainted  with  affectation  aud 
false  taste.     See  VoHurt,  Mtnage,  <$-e. 

The  late  carl  of  Mansfidd  told  the  author,  that 
when  he  was  ambassador  at  Pari*,  he  was  assured 
that  it  had  not  been  unusual  for  tlioso  persons  of  a 
purer,  taste  who  frequented  these.  as«emblu.s,  to 
come  out  from  their  society  so  weary  of  wit  mid 
laboured  ingenuity,  that  they  used  to  express  the 
comfort  they  felt  in  theii  emancipation,  by  saying, 
"  AUons  !  faitcms  des  so  UcUmes  /" 

}  These  grave  and  formal  parties  now  scarcely 
exist,  having  been  (wallowed  up  in  the  reigning 
multitudinous  assemblies. 
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Too  cold  to  feel,  too  proud  to  feign, 
For  him  you're  wise  and  fair  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  intend, 
Self  is  his  object,  aim,  and  end. 

Chill  shade  of  that  affected  neer,  , 
Who  dreaded  mirth,  come  safely  here ! 
For  here  no  vulvar  joy  effaces 
Thy  rage  for  polish,  ton,  and  rraces. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand, 
Waves  o'er  the  room  her  poppy  wand ; 
Arrives  the  stranger  ;  every  guest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise— so  have  I  seen— 
You  guess  the  simile  I  mean, 
Take  what  comparison  you  please, 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarming  bees, 
The  pebbles  on  the  shore  that  lie, 
The  stars  which  form  the  galaxy  ; 
These  serve  t*  embellish  what  is  said, 
And  show,  besides,  that  one  has  read  ;— 
At  once  they  rise— th'  astonish'd  guest 
Back  in  a  corner  slinks,  distrest ; 
Scar'd  at  the  many  bowing  round, 
And  shock'd  at  her  own  voice's  sound, 
Forgot  the  thin?  she  meant  to  say, 
Her  words,  half-uttered  die  away ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  down  she  sinks, 
And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 
While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right, 
Boasts  what  she  has  to  do  to -night, 
So  very  much,  you'd  swear  her  pride  is 
To  match  the  labours  of  Axe  ides  ; 
'Tis  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure, 
She  nobly  calls  her  labours  Pleasure  ; 
In  this  unlike  Alcmsna's  son, 
She  never  means  they  should  be  done ; 
Her  fancy  of  no  Hmits  dreams, 
No  ne  plut  ultra  stops  her  schemes ; 
Twelve !  she'd  have  scorn'd  the  paltry  round, 
No  pillars  would  have  mark'd  her  bound ; 
Calpe  and  Abyla,  in  vain 
Had  nodded  cross  th'  opposing  main ; 
A  circumnavigator  she 
On  Ton's  illimitable  sea.  I 

We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  various, 
Of  routs,  not  social,  but  gregarious ; 
Where  high  heroic  self-denial 
Sustains  her  self-inflicted  trial. 
Day  lab'rers !  what  an  easy  life, 
To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wife ! 
No— I  may  juster  pity  spare 
To  the  night  lab'rer's  keener  care ; 
And,  pleas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat, 
Where  Conversation  holds  her  seat 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  ensure 
The  circle's  boaste*}  quadrature ! 
See  Vesbv'b*  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every  figure  take ; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Geometry ; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel, 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  spell ! 
Th'  enchantress  wav'd  her  hand,  and  spoke! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke ; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round, 
And  bless  the  liberated  ground. 

*  This  amiable  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  talent 
in  breaking  the  formality  of  a  circle,  by  inviting 
her  parties  to  form  thenmelvet  into  little  separate 
groups. 


Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thoughtless  age, 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round, 
And,  not  unheeded,  fell  the  sound ; 
The  Muse  Dishonoured  memory  weeps, 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscius  sleeps! 
Here  once  Hortensius*  lov'd  to  sit, 
Apostate  now  from  social  wit : 
Ah!  why  in  wrangling  senates  waste 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste? 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield, 
And  quit  the  Muses'  calmer  field  ? 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift  dispense  ? 
'Tis  the  strong  spell  of  Common  Sense. 
Away  dull  Ceremony  flew, 
And  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 

Nor  only  geometric  art, 
Does  this  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  cbymists  too,  who  want  the  essence, 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  coalescence, 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  might  get, 
How  different  kinds  amalgamate : 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose, 
Finds  here  a  new  metempsychose; 
How  forms  can  other  forms  assume, 
Within  her  Pythagoric  room ; 
Or  be,  and  stranger  is  th'  event, 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant; 
Nor  strive  by  art  and  affectation, 
To  cross  their  genuine  destination. 
Here  sober  duchesses  are  seen, 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  spleen ; 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  science, 
And  whips  and  tones  in  alliance; 
Poets,  fulfilling  Christian  duties, 
Just  lawyers,  reasonable  beauties ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  paj, 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play ; 
Learn'd  antiquaries,  who  from  College, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge ; 
And,  hear  it.  Age,  believe  it,  Youth, — 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe, 
Who've  teen  the  countries  they  describe ; 
Who  study 'd  there,  so  strange  their  plan, 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  but  man ; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notions, 
Scale  mountain  tops,  and  traverse  oceans ; 
As  if,  so  much  these  themes  engross, 
The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial, 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Marshal  ; 
Tet  in  all  female  worth  succeed, 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  the  task,  I  ween, 
To  name  the  groups  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  Rhyme's  of  such  fastidious  nature, 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomenclature, 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips, 
Like  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships. 

Once — faithful  Memory !  heave  a  sigh, 
Here  Roscius  gladden'd  every  eye. 
Why  comes  not  Ma  no?    Far  from  town, 
He  rears  the  urn  to  Taste,  and  Brown, 
Plants  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Gray, 
Or  decks  his  English  garden  gay ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfume, 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 

•  This  was  written  in  the  year  1787,  wfenMr, 
Edmund  Burke  had  joined  the  than  opposition. 
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Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  fire, 
With  Horace,  and  with  LtLius  live. 

Hail,  Conversation,  soothing  power, 
Street  goddess  of  the  social  boar ! 
Not  with  more  heart-felt  warmth,  at  least, 
Does  Leu  us  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  lowest  of  thy  train, 
These  field-flowers  bring  to  deck  thy  fane ; 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  can  haste, 
With  warmer  zeal,  or  purer  taste? 
O  may  thy  worship  long  prevail, 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polish'd  altars  blaze 
With  wax-lights'  undiminish'd  rays  ! 
Still  be  thy  nightly  offerings  paid, 
Libations  large  of  lemonade ! 
On  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
The  biscuits'  ample  sacrifice ! 
Nor  be  the  milk-white  streams  forgot 
Of  thirst-assuaging,  cool  orgeat ; 
Bhe,  incense  pure  from  fragrant  tea, 
Delicious  incense,  worthy  thee  ! 
I      Hail,  Conversation,  heav'niy  fair, 
(  Thou  bliss  of  life,  and  balm  of  care  f 
Still  may  thy  gentle  reign  extend, 
And  Taste  with  Wit  and  Science  blend. 
Soft  polisher  of  rugged  man  ! 
I    Refiner  of  the  social  plan  ! 
For  thee,  best  solace  of  his  toil ! 
The  sage  consumes  his  midnight  oil ! 
And  keeps  late  vigils,  to  produce 
Materials  for  thy  future  use. 
Calls  forth  the  else  neglected  knowledge, 
Of  school,  ff  travel,  and  of  college. 
If  none  behold,  ah !  wherefore  fair  ?       , 
Ah  wherefore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  U 
Our  intellectual  ore  must  shine,  ' 

Not  slumber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 
Let  Education'6  moral  mint 
The  noblest  images  imprint ; 
Let  Taste  her  curious  touchstone  hold, 
To  try  if  standard  be  the  gold ; 
But  'tis  thy  commerce,  Conversation, 
Most  give  it  use  by  circulation ; 
That  noblest  commerce  of  mankind, 
Whose  precious  merchandise  is  mikd  ! 

What  stoic  traveller  would  try 
A  sterile  soil,  and  parching  sky, 
Or  pare  th'  intemp'rate  northern  zone, 
If  what  be  saw  must  ne'er  be  known  ? 
For  this  be  bids  his  home  farewell ; 
f  The  joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell. 
Trust  me,  he  never  would  have  stirr'd, 
Were  he  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 
And  Curiosity  would  sleep, 
If  her  own  secrets  she  must  keep : 
The  bliss  of  telling  what  is  past 
Becomes  her  rich  reward  at  last. 
Who'd  mock  at  death,  and  danger  smile, 
To  steal  one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 
Who,  at  Palmyra  risk  his  neck, 
Or  search  the  ruins  of  13 al beck ; 
If  these  must  hide  old  Nilus'  fount, 
Nor  Lybiau  tales  at  home  recount ; 
If  those  must  sink  their  learned  labour, 
Nor  with  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  ? 
I     Range — study — think— do  all  we  can, 
Colloquial  pleasnres  are  for  man. 
jfet  not  from  low  desire  to  6hine 
rJoes  Genius  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 
tVot  to  indulge  Ln  idle  vision, 
VioTl. 
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But  strike  new'  light  by  strong  collision. 
Of  Conversation,  Wisdom's  friend, 
This  is  the  object  and  the  end, 
Of  moral  truth,  man's  proper  science, 
With  sense  and  learning  in  alliance, 
To  search  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 
What  tends  to  practice  and  to  use. 
And  next  in  value  we  shall  find 
What  mends  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind. 
If  high  those  truths  in  estimation, 
Whose  search  is  crown'd  with  demonstra- 
tion; 
To  these  assign  no  scanty  praise. 
Our  taste  which  clears,  our   views  which 

raise. 
For  grant  the  mathematic  truth 
Best  balances  the  miud  of  youth; 
Yet  scarce  the  truth  of  Taste  is  found 
To  grow  from  principles  less  sound. 

O'er  books  the  mind  inactive  lies, 
J  Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise ! 
Her  vigorous  wing  she  scarcely  feels, 
'Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  call'd  forth, 
She  rises,  conscious  of  her  worth ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powers  elated, 
Thinks  them  not  rous'd,  but  new  created. 

Enlighten'd  spirits !  you,  who  know 
What  charms  from  polish'd  converse  flow, 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  kindling  sympathies  unite; 
When  correspondent  tastes  impart 
Communion  sweet  from  heart  to  heart ; 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  union  lead ; 
No  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ere  well  'tis  told  : 
In  taste,  in  learning,  wit,  or  science, 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  image  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires, 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires : 
The  language  to  th'  elect  alone 
Is,  like  the  mason's  mystery  !  known  ;' 
In  vain  th'  unerring  sign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  divine, 
The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line, 
To  feel  Allusion's  artful  force, 
And  trace  the  image  to  it's  source  ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter'd  rays, 
Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze ; 
The  works  of  a^es  starlQD  view, 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  parts  if  thus  we  praise, 
What  noble  altars  should  we  raise, 
Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  !  makes  to  thee; 
At  once  the  rising  thouglif  to  dash, 
To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash  f 
The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue, 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too ! 
Tho'  Venus'  self,  could  you  detect  her, 
Imbuing  with  her  .richest  uectar, 
The  thought  unchaste— to  check  that  thougV, 
To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  control ! 
This  is  trtic  continence  of  Sou  I ! 
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Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  renown, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plunder'd  town  ! 
Yonr  conquests  were  to  yain  a  name, 
This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 
So  pure  its  essence*  'twere  destroy 'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 
Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ'd, 
Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiev'd, 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd, 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspir'd  ! 

But  let  the  letter'd,  and  the  fair, 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  heware; 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  fail, 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale. 
Oshun  the  perils  which  attend 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  friends  ; 
Tho'  Science  nurs'd  you  in  her  bowers, 
Tho'  Fancy  crown  your  brow  with  flowers, 
Each  thought,  tho'  bright  Invention  fill, 
Tho'  Atyic  bees  each  word  distil ; 
Yet,  if  one  gracious  power  refuse 
Her  gentle  influence  to  infuse ; 
If  she  withhold  her  magic  spell,     » 
Nor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 
In  vain  shall  listening  crowds  approve, 
They'll  praise  yon,  but  they  will  not  love. 


|  What  is  this  power,  you're  loth  to  mention, 
J  This  charm,  this  witchcraft?  'tis  Atten- 
tion : 
Mute  angel,  yes  ;  thy  look  dispense 
The  silence  of  intelligence; 
Thy  graceful  form  I  well  discern, 
In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 
'Tis  thou  for  talents  shalt  obtain 
That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain ; 
Thy  wond'rons  power,  thy  secret  charm, 
Shall  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm  ; 
Thy  silent  flattery  sooths  our  spirit, 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit ; 
Our  jealous  souls  no  longer  barn, 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho'  thou  shine  in  tarn ; 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fault, 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought. 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho'  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear, — 
The  dull  relation  to  attend, 
Which  mars  the  story  yon  could  mend ; 
'Tis  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  beauty, 
'Tis  pleasure  rising  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  think,  the  time  you  waste, 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  before  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  earl  of  Mora* 
at  his  press  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  friends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  at  Fulham  is  a  dark  recess ;  at  the  end  of  this  Stands  a  chair,  which 
once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonner. — A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonner,  one  morning,  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Gothic  chapel  had  struck  til,  un- 
dertook to  cut  with  his '  wn  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  this  thicket,  which  is  since  called  the  Monk's- 
walk.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  way,  than,  lo !  suddenly  up-started  from  the  chair  the 
ghost  of  bishop  Bonner,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indignation/uttered  the  following  verses. 


Reformer,  hold !  ah,  spare  my  shade, 

Respect  the  hallow'd  dead  ! 
Vain  pray'r !  1  see  the  opening  glade, 

See*  utter  darkness  flea. 
Just  so  your  innovating  hand 

Let  in  the  moral  light ; 
So,  chas'd  from  this  bewilder'd  land, 

Fled  intellectual  night. 
Where  now  that  hoj^gloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  froinWlgar  ken  ? 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  ? 
The  tangled  mazes  of  the  schools, 

Which  spread  so  thick  before  ; 
Which  knaves  entwin'd  to  puzzle  fools, 

Shall  catch  mankind  no  more. 
Those  charming  intricacies  where  ? 

Those  venerable  lies  ? 
Those  legends,  once  the  church's  care  ? 

Those  sweet  perplexities  ? 
Ah !  fatal  age,  whose  sons  combin'd 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  us : 


Ah!  ratal  age,  whichgare  mankind 

A  Luther  and  a  Fausttjs  !* 
Had  only  Jack  and  Marti*!  $*% 

Our  pow'r  had  slowly  fled ; 
Our  influence  longer  had  snrviv'd, 

Had  laymen  never  read. 
For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  spell, 

By  typographic  art : 
Oh, 'shame !  a  peasant  now  can  tell 

If  priests  the  truth  impart 
Ye  councils,  pilgrimages,  creeds ! 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules  ! 
Te  warrants  of  unholy  deeds, 

Indigencies  and  bulls  ! 
Where  are  ye  now  ?  and  where,  alas  ! 

The  pardons  we  dispense  !, 

*  The  same  age  which  brought  heresy  into  the 
church,  unhappily  introduced  printing  amon*  the 
arts,  by  which  means  the  Scriptures  were  unlucki- 
ly disseminated  among  the  vulgar. 

f  How  bishop  Bonner  came  to  nave  read  Sw\fCs 
Tale  of  a  Tub  it  may  now  be  in  vain  to  inquire. 
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And  peananoes,!**  sponge  of  iui  ; 

And  Peter's  holy  pence  ? 
Where  now  the  beads,  which  us'd  to  swell 

Lena  Virtue's  spare  amount  ? 
Here  only  Jaith  and  goodness  fill. 

A  heretic's  account. 
But  soft — what  gracious  form  appears  ? 

Is  this  a  convent's  hfe  ? 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  fears, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife  ! 
Ah!  sainted  Mary/  not  fcr  this 

Our  pious  labours  join'd  ; 
The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  Gardner's  mind* 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties, 

Which  mar  the  cloister's  plan ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fond  charities, 

Which  make  man  feel  lor  man* 
But  tortar'd  Memory  vainly  speaks 

The  projects  we  design 'd ; 
While  this  apostate  bishop  seeks 

The  freedom  of  mankind. 

•  An  orthodox  queen  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  laboured  with  might  and  main,  conjointly 
with  these  two  venerable  bishops  to  extinguish 
m  dangerous  heresy  ycleped  the  Reformation. 


Oh,  born  in  er'ry  thing  to  shake 

The  systems  plann'd  by  me  ! 
So  heterodox,  that  be  would  make 

Both  soul  and  body  free. 
Nor  clime  nor  colour  staj  s  liia  band  ; 

With  charity  deprav'd, 
He  would  from  Thames'  to  Gambia's  strand, 

Have  all  be  free  and  sav'd. 
And  who  shall  change  his  wayward  heart, 

His  wilful  spirit  turn  ? 
For  those  his  labours  can  ft  convert, 

His  weakness  will  not  burn. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST. 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

%*  By  the  lapse  of  time  the  three  last  stanzas 
are  become  unintelligible.  Old  chronicles  say,  that 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  British  parliament,  by  an  ac- 
tive young  reformer,  for  the  abolition  of  a  prrtend- 
cd  traffic  of  the  human  species.  But  this  only 
shows  how  little  faith  is  to  l»e  given  to  the  exagger- 
ations of  history  ;  for  as  no  vestige  of  this  incred* 
ible  trade  now  remains,  we  look  upon  the  whole 
story  to  have  been  one  of  those  fictions,  not  uocom- 
|  mon  among  authors,  to  blackon  the  memory  of 
former  ages. 


FLORIO : 

A  TALE,  FOR  PINE  GENTLEMEN  AND  FINE  LADIES, 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPQLE.* 

My  Hub  Sib,  ■  It  would  be  very  flattering  to  me,  if  I  might  hone  that  the  little  tale,  which  I  now 
take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you,  could  amuse  a  few  moments  or  your  tedious  indisposition.  It  is, 
I  confess,  but  a  paltry  return  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and  elegant  amusement 
which  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  entertaining  writings  :  yet  J  am  persuaded,  that  you 
will  receive  it  with  favour,  as  a  small  offering  of  esteem  and  gratitude ;  as  an  offering  of  which  the  in- 
tention alone  makes  all  the  little  value. 

The  slight  verses,  sir,  which  1  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fear,  impress  the  world  with  a 
very  favourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers  :  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  having  some  taste, 
tubf  keeping  goed  company ,  when  1  confess  that  some  of  the  pleaaantest  hours  of  my  life  have  been 
pissed  in  your  conversation.  I  should  be  unjust  to  your  very  engaging  and  well-bred  turn  of  wit,  if  I 
did  not  declare  that,  among  all  the  lively  and  brilliant  things  I  have  heard  from  you,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an  ungenerous  one.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  bear  my  feeble  testimo- 
ny toyonr  temperate  use  of  this  charming  faculty,  so  delightful  in  itself,  but  which  can  only  he  safely 
trusted  in  such  hands  as  yours,  where  it  is  guarded  by  politeness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obliged,  and  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


J*snfftry27,  1786. 


*  Afterwards  earl  of  Orford. 


PARTI. 


Fi.ob.io,  a  youth  of  gay  r 
Who  figurd  much  about 


renown, 
the  town. 
Had  pass'd,  with  general  approbation, 
The  modish  forms  of  education ; 
Knew  what  was  proper  to  be  known, 
TV  establish'd  jargon  of  bon«ton  ; 
Had  learnt,  with  very  moderate  reading, 
The  whole  new  system  of  good  breeding : 
He  studied  to  be  bold  and  rude, 
The4  native  feeling  would  intrude : 
Unlucky  sense  and  sympathy, 
Spoilt  the  rain  Cuing  he  strove  to  fee. 


For  Florio  was  not  meant  by  nature, 

A  silly  or  a  worthless  creature  : 

He  had  a  heart  dispos'd  to  feel, 

Had  life  and  spirit,  taste  and  seal ; 

Was  handsome,  generous ;  but,  by  fate, 

Predestin'd  to  a  large  estate  ! 

Hence,  all  that  grae'd  his  op'ning  days, 

Was  marr'd  by  pleasure,  spoilt  by  praise. 

The  Destiny,  who  wore  the  thread 

Of  Floriots  being,  sigh'd,  and  said, 

4  Poor  youth  !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold, 

More  than  my  shuttle  well  can  hold, 
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For  which  thy  anxious  father  toil'd. 
Thy  white  and  even  thread  has  spoil'd  : 
"Tfs  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simplicity  and  truth, 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  misled, 
Shall  scatter  pleasures  round  thy  head, 
When  wholesome  discipline's  control, 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul ; 
Coldly  thon'lt  toil  for  Learning's  prize, 
For  why  should  he  that's  rich  be  wise  ?' 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind, 
Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind, 
In  mercy,  tho'  in  anger  said, 
That  man  should  earn  his  daily  bread ; 
His  lot,  inaction  renders  worse, 
While  labour  mitigates  the  curse. 
The  idle,  life's  worst  burthens  bear, 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair  ! 

Forgive,  nor  lay  the  fault  on  me, 
This  mixture  of  mythology  ; 
The  muse  of  Paradise  has  deign 'd 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feign'd, 
And  tho'  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Mir/ros,  of  thy  strain, 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts, 
He  may  be  like  thee  inthy  faults  ! 

Exhausted  Florto,  at  the  age 
When  vouth  should  rush  on  glory's  stage  ; 
When  life  should  open  fresh  and  new, 
And  ardent  Hope  tier  schemes  pursue ;  . 
Of  youthful  gaiety  bereft, 
Had  scarce  an  un broach 'd  pleasure  left ; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost, 
The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost ; 
|  And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude, 
'  She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursu'd  ; 
Or  if,  o'ertaken  and  caress'd, 
He  loath 'd  and  left  her  when  possess'd. 
But  Florio  knew  the  world  ;  that  science 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance  ; 
He  thought  tho  world  to  him  was  known, 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ;  , 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find, 
All  think  their  little  set — mankind. 

Tho'  high  renown  tho  youth  had  gain'd, 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  had  stain'd, 
No  tool  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion, 
•   But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  fashion. 
Tho'  Known  among  a  certain  set, 
He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shuvlder'il  at  the  dicer's  box, 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox, 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid, 
And  bargains  kept  as  well  as  made. 
His  growing  credi^^a  sinner, 
,  Was  that  he  lik'd  ^Bpil  a  dinner  ; 
l  Made  pleasure  andmade  business  wait, 
1  And  still,  by  system,  came  too  late  ; 
Yet,  'twas  a  hopeful  indication, 
On  which  to  found  a  reputation  : 
Small  habits,  well  pursu'd  betimes, 
May*  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  juste r  claim  prefer'd, 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word  ? 
His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
/   'Twas  lounging,  sauntering,  eating  ice  : 
'    Walk  up  and  down  St.  James's-street, 
Full  fifty  times  the  youth  you'd  meet  : 
He  hated  cards,  detested  drinking, 
But  stroll'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thinking  ; 
'Tiros  doing  nothing  was  his  enrse, 
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Is  there  a  vice  can  plague  U9  worse  ? 

The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread. 

Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed, 

Feels  less  fatigue  than  that  decreed 

To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 

Not  all  the  peril  of  temptations, 

Not  all  the  conflict  of  the  passions,  - 

Can  quench  the  spark  of  glory's  flame ; 

Or  quite  extinguish  virtue's  name; 

Like  the  true  taste  for  genuine  saunter, 

Like  sloth,  the  soul's  most  dire  enchanter. 

The  active  fires  that  stir  the  breast, 

Her  poppies  charm  to  fatal  rest, 

They  rule  in  short  and  quick  succession, 

But  sloth  keeps  one  long,  fast  possession ; 

Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'd 

Th'  usurper  rage  is  soon  depos'd  ; 

Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptation* 

Makes  voluntary  abdication ; 

Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife, 

But  Indolence  is  king  for  life. 

The  despot  twists  with  soft  control, 

Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho1  so  polish'd  Florio's  breeding ; 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hookham's,  saw  the  papers  ; 
Was  deep  in  poet's-corner  wit ; 
Knew  what  was  in  italics  writ ; 
Explain'd  fictitious  names  at  will, 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  oft,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Gave  symptom  sweet  of  growing  fame : 
Tho1  yet  they  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Florio  lov'd  to  see  in  print, 
His  ample  buckles'  alter'd  shape, 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  bore,  or  banish  quiz  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown, 
And  early  starts  for  Fashion's  crown  ; 
In  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wield, 
Which  clubs,  and  ev'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  Btudied  while  hedress'd,  for  true  'tis, 
He  read  compendium*  >  extracts,  beauties, 
Abregesy  dictionaries,  recueils, 
Mercuvesy  journaux,  extract*,  and  f entiles  ,- 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  follow'd, 
The  chemic  extract  only 's  swallow'd. 
He  lik'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books ; 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces, 
JJy  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places  ; 
lie  wonders  any  writing  sells, 
But  these  spie'df  mushrooms  and  morells ; 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch, 
Where  every  mouthful  is  bonne  bouche. 
Some  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took, 
Was  all  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system, 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  6a w  a  part, 
And  all  the  anas  had  by  heart ; 
He  found  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit  for  conversation- use  ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, ' 
A  page  would  pnme  him  for  a  day ; 
They  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge, 
Which  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  college, 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  only  makes  men— good  and  wise. 
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This  might  have  merit  once  indeed, 
Bat  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  friend  he  had,  Bellario  hight, 
A  reasoning,  reading,  learned  wight ; 
At  least,  with  men  of  Florto's  breeding, 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philosophy  ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume, 
From  PvRiuiodown  to  David  Hume, 
Twere  difficult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  full  of  shallow  doubt ; 
He  knew  the  little  sceptic  prattle, 
The  sophist's  paltry  arts  of  battle ; 
Talk'd  gravely  of  th'  Atomic  dance, 
Of  moral  fitness,  fate,  and  chance  ; 
Admir'd  the  system  of  Lucretius, 
Whose  matchless  verse  makes  nonsense  spe- 
cious I 
To  this  his  doctrine  owes  its  merits, 
Like  poisonous  reptiles  kept  in  spirits. 
Tho*  sceptics  dull  his  scheme  rehearse, 
Who  have  not  souls  to  taste  his  verse. 

Bellario  founds  his  reputation 
On  dry  stale  jokes,  about  creation  ; 
Would  prove,  by  argument  circuitous, 
The  combination  was  fortuitous. 
Swore  priests'  whole  trade  was  to  deceive, 
And  prey  on  bigots  who  believe ; 
With  bitter  ridicule  could  jeer, 
And  had  the  true  free-thinking  sneer. 
Grave  arguments  he  had  in  store, 
Which  have  been  answer'd  o'er  and  o'er ; 
And  us*d,  with  wond'rous  penetration 
The  trite,  old  trick  of  false  citation  ; 
From  ancient  authors  fond  to  quote 
A  phrase  or  thought  they  never  wrote. 

Upon  his  highest  shelf  there  stood 
The  classics,  neatly  cnt  in  wood ; 
And  in  a  more  commodious  station, 
Tou  found  them  in  a  French  translation : 
He  swears,  'tis  from  the  Greek  he  quotes, 
But  keeps  the  French— -just  for  the  notes. 
He  worshipp'd  certain  modern  names 
Who  history  write  in  epigrams, 
In  pointed  periods,  shining  phrases, 
And  all  the  small  poetic  daisies, 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  style, 
Where  fact  is  dropt  to  raise  a  smile; 
Where  notes  indecent  or  profane 
Serve  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  explain : 
Where  all  is  spangle,  glitter,  show, 
And  truth  is  overlaid  below: 
Artsscorn'd  hy  History's  sober  muse, 
Arts  Clarendon  disdain'd  to  use. 
Whate'er  the  subject  of  debate, 
Twas  larded  still  with  sceptic  prate; 
Begin  whatever  theme  you  will, 
In  unbelief  he  lands  you  still ; 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal: 
While  cold  their  master's  cause  to  j>wn 
Content  to  go  to  heaven  alone ; 
The  infidel  in  liberal  trim, 
Would  carry  all  the  world  with  him : 
Would  treat  his  wife,  friend,  kindred,  nation. 
Mankind — with  what!  Annihilation. 

Tho*  Florio  did  not  quite  believe  him, 
He  thought,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him? 
Much  as  be  priz'd  Bellario's  wit, 
He  liked  not  all  his  notions  yet ; 


He  thought  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd, 
But  hop'd  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
Tet  such  the  charms  that  grae'd  his  tongue, 
He  knew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tho*  Florio  tried  a  thousand  ways. 
Truth's  insuppressive  torch  would  blaze ; 
Where  once  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
If  ever  it  go  fairly  out. 

Yet,  under  great  Bellario's  care, 
He  gain'd  each  day  a  better  air ; 
With  many  a  leader  of  renown, 
Deep  in  the  learning  of  the  town, 
Who  never  other  science  knew, 
But  what  from  that  prime  source  they  drew ; 
Pleas'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair, 
To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 
Mythology  gain  at  a  glance, 
And  learn  the  classics  from  a  dance : 
In  Ovid  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat, 
How  far'd  the  vent'rous  Argonaut; 
Yet  charm'd  they  Bee  Medea  rise 
On  fiery  dragons  to  the  skies. 
For  Dido,  *  tho'  they  never  knew  her 
As  Maro's  magic  pencil  drew  her, 
Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted, 
Her  pious  vagabond  departed; 
Yet,  for  D i done  how  they  roar 
And  Cora  !  Cava  !  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellario's  soul  possess'd, 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast : 
It  was  not  one  of  those  frail  joys, 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys ; 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
'Twas  action,  and  'twas  passion  too ; 
For  tho'  the  business  might  be  finish 'd ; 
The  pleasure  scarcely  was  dimmish'd ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk, 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  again  in  talk ; 
Prolong' d  the  fugitive  delight, 
In  words  by  day,  In  dreams  by  night. 
'Twas  eating  did  bis  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure  ; 
Tho'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine, 
Meant  not  such  men  as  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modern  wits  assure  us, 
That's  all  ihey  know  of  Epicurus  : 
They  fondly  fancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fain'd  Grecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
And  talk  Philosophy  in  bowers, 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood, 
To  descant  on  the  sovereign  goody 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  founder, 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ; 
Their  bolder  standards^Mf  erect, 
To  form  a  more  substa^H  sect ; 

Old  Epicurus  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  their  summum  bonum.  ' 

More  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  these, 
To  Epicurus'  deities ; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  with  affairs, 
But  loll  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  difference  is  allow 'd, 
They  chuse  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Bellario  had  embrae'd  with  glee, 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio's  father  bad  a  friend, 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate, 

*  Medsa  and  Dido  were  the  two  reigning  operas 
i  at  this  time.  ' 
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Whose  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  great* 

Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread, 

The  sick  were  cbeer'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 

Resentment  vanish'd  where  he  came; 

And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 

The  old  esteem'd,  the  Tonne;  caress'd  him, 

And  all  the  smiling  village  bless'd  htm, 

Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate, 

Sate  Plenty,  and  old-fashioned  State : 

Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bounties  Btint  ;— 

Such  characters  are  out  of  print : 

O !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend, 

A  new  edition  of  them  send, 

Before  our  tottering  castles  fall, 

And  swarming  nabobs  seise  on  all ! 

Some  little  whims  he  had,  'tis  true, 
But  they  were  harmless,  and  were  few ; 
He  dreaded  nought  like  alteration, 
Improvement  still  was  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  any  change  was  brewing, 
Reform  was  a  fine  name  for  ruin  ;* 
This  maxim  firmly  he  would  hold, 
•  Thai  always  must  be  good  that's  old.' 
The  acts  which  dignify  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay : 
And  fear'd  twould  show  a  failing  state, 
If  Sternhold  should  give  way  to  Tate. 
The  church's  downfall  he  predicted, 
Were  modern  tunes  not  interdicted ; 
He  scorn'd  them  all,  but  crown'd  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  partB,  of  moderate  wit, 
But  parts  for  life  and  business  fit : 
Whate'er  the  theme ;  he  did  not  fail, 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
Ana  started  wide,  with  food  digression 
To  praise  the  proteBtant  succession. 
Of  Blackbtone  he  had  read  a  part, 
And  all  Burn's  Justice  knew  by  heart. 
He  thought  man's  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  things  call'd  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  lose  no  minute, 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it. 
He  ne'er  had  beard  of  bards  of  Greece, 
But  had  read  half  of  Dver's  Fleece. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider, 
His  Georgics,  '  Philips  upon  cider:' 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place, 
Three  apt  quotations  from  the  '  Chase,'f 
And  in  tne  hall,  from  day  to  dav, 
Old  Isaac  Waltoo's  Angler -fay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
One  daughter  had,  his  soul's  delight : 
For  face  no  mortal  could  resist  her. 
She  smil'd  like  Herb's  youngest  sister ; 
Her  life,  as  loveljfljner  face, 
Each  duty  mark'd  with  every  grace  ; 
Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading, 
Her  native  sweetness  by  good- breeding: 
She  had  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  age; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  found 
On  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground; 
'Twas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew, 
And  well  she  practis'd  what  she  knew. 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine, 
She  pfeas'd,  and  never  tried  to  shine ; 

*  These  lines  were  written  many  years  before 
the  French  revolution  hod  in  a  manner  realized  sir 
Gilberft  idea  of  reform. 

t  A  poem  by  Mr.  Somerville. 


She  gave  to  chance  each  uasohoot'd  feature, 
And  left  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

The  sire  of  Florio,  ere  he  died, 
Decreed  fair  Celia  Florio's  bride; 
Bade  him  his  latest  wish  attend, 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend : 
When  the  last  rites  to  him  were  paid, 
He  charg'd  him  to  address  the  maid : 
Sir  Gilbert's  heart  the  wish  approv'd, 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  lov'dL 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 
And  the  last  gray  was  now  thrown  by ; 
Florio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind : 
Yet  go  he  must;  he  must  fulfill 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime, 
Go,  at  that  swarming,  bustling  timet 
When  the  full  town  to  joy  invites. 
Distracted  with  its  own  aelifchts; 
When  Pleasure  pours  from  her  full  urn, 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  its  turn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blase, 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  ways ; 
When,  on  his  tablets,  there  were  found 
Engagements  for  full  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation, 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation, 
And  «ll  the  ravishing  delights 
Of  slavish  days,  and  sleepless  nights. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tyrant  Power  drags 
down, 
With  hand  despotic  from  the  town, 
When  Almacx's  doors  wide  open  stand, 
And  the  gay  partner's  offer'd  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  rooms, 
Fetid  with  unguents  and  perfumes, 
Invite  you  to  the  mobs  polite 
Of  three  sure  balls  in  one  short  night; 
You  may  conceive  what  Florio  felt 
And  sympathetically  melt ; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire, 
To  lawns  and  woodlands  to  retire. 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  icy  chain, 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  en  the  Hoars, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs ; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro'  the  grove, 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love ; 
When  new-born  breezes  sweep  the  vale, 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 


PART  II. 

Srx  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight, 
Soon  lods/d  him  at  Sir  Gilbert's  gate: 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Announc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master: 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door, 
The  hall  re-echo'd  to  the  roar ; 
Since  irst  the  castle  walls  were  rear'd, 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard ; 
The  din  alarm'd  the  frigfcten'd  deer, 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  for  fear ; 
The  butler  thought  'twas  beat  of  drum, 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come ; 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  fece, 
He  thought  himself  in  Portland-place. 
Short  joy !  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  its  ponderous  weight 
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Who,  like  sir  Gilbxkt,  now  was  blest  ? 
With  rapture  be  embrac'd  his  guest. 
Fair  Celia  blush'd,  and  Florio  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
Disjointed  words— as,  *  honour!  pleasure! 
*  Kind  '—vastly  good,  ma'am  '.-—beyond  me* 


Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  fashion 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passion. 
Yet,  tho'  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Florio  soon  round  be  had  a  heart ; 
He  saw  ;  and  bnt  that  admiration 
Had  been  too  active,  too  tike  passion ; 
Or  had  be  been  to  Ton  less  true, 
Cupid  bad  shot  him  thro'  and  thro' ; 
Bat,  vainly  speeds  the  surest  dart, 
Where  Fashion's  mail  defends  the  heart ; 
The  shaft  her  cold  repulsion  found, 
And  fell  without  the  pow'r  to  wound : 
For  Fashion,  with  a  mother's  joy, 
EHpp'd  in  her  lake  the  darling  boy ; 
That  lake,  whose  chilling  wares  impart 
The  gift  to  freeze  the  warmest  heart: 
Yet  guarded  as  be  was  with  phlegm, 
With  such  delight  he  ey'd  the  dame, 
Found  his  cold  heart  so  melt  before  * 
And  feit  so  ready  to  adore  her ; 
That  Fashion  fear'd  her  son  would  yibiu, 
And  flew  to  snatch  him  from  the  field  ; 
O'er  his  touch'd  heart  her  aegis  threw, 
The  goddess  mother  strait  be  knew  ;  • 
Her  power  beown'd,  she  saw  and  smil'd, 
And  daim'd  the  triumph  of  her  child. 

Cei*ia  a  table  still  supplied, 
Which  modish  luxury  might  deride  : 
I  A  modest  feast  the  hope  conveys, 
I  The  master  eats  on  other  days j 
While  gorgeous  banquets  oft  bespeak 
|    A  hungry  household  all  the  week. 

And  decent  elegance  was  there, 
I     And  Plenty  with  her  libera]  air. 
But  vulgar Plentygave  offence. 
And  shock'd  poor  Flomo's  nicer  sense. 
Patient  he  yielded-to  his  fate, 
When  good  sir  Gflbbbt  pil'd  his  plate ; 
He  bow'd  submissive,  made  no  question, 
But  that  'twas  sovereign  for  digestion ; 
But,  such  was  his  unlucky  whim, 
Plain  meats  would  ne'er  agree  with  him  ; 
Tet  feign'd  to  praise  the  Gothic  treat, 
And,  if  he  ate  not,  seem'd  to  eat. 

In  sleep  sad  Flomo  bop'd  to  find, 
The  pleasures  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo !  to  charm  his  eves, 
The  form  of  Wkltje*  seem'd  to  rise  ; 
The  gracious  vision  wav'd  his  wand, 
And  banquets  sprang  to  Flouo's  hand ; 
TV  imaginary  savours  rose 
In  tempting  odours  to  his  nose. 
A  beD,  not  Fancy's  false  creation, 
Gives  joyful  *  note  of  preparation  ;' 
He  starts,  he  wakes,  the  bell  be  hears ; 
Alas !  it  rings  for  morning  pray'rs. 

But  how  to  spend  next  tedious  morning, 
Was  past  bis  possible  discerning  ; 
Unable  to  amuse  himself, 
He  tumbled  every  well-rang'd  shelf; 
This  book  was  dull,  and  that  was  wise, 
And  tins  was  monstrous  as  to  size. 

*  A  edentate*  coek  and  confectioner. 


With  eager  joy  be  gobbled  down 

Whate'er  related  to  the  town  ; 

Whate'er  look'd  small,  whate'er  look'd  new, 

Half-bound,  or  stitcb'd  in  pink  or  brae ; 

Old  play-bills,  Astlby's  last  year's  feats, 

And  opera  disputes  in  sheets. 

As  these  dear  records  meet  bis  eyes, 

Ghosts  of  departed  pleasures  rise ; 

He  lays  the  book  upon  the  shelf, 

And  leaves  the  day  to  spend  itself, 

To  cheat  the  tedious  hours,  whene'er 
He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air, 
His  sympathetic  pontes  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  affections  drew ; 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad, 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road  ; 
He  ask'd  each  mile  of  every  clown, 
How  far  they  reckon'd  it  to  town  ? 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise, 
Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
But  when  his  coursers  back  he  guides, 
The  sinking  mercury  quick  subsides. 

A  week  he  had  resolv'd  to  stay, 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  was  by,  ^ 

Faint  pleasure  glisten'd  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  tongue  ; 
But  when  no  more  the  room  she  grac'd, 
The  slight  impression  was  effac'd. 
Whenever  sir  Gilbert's  sporting;  guests 
Retail'd  old  news,  or  older  jests, 
Florio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair, 
Still  humm'd  a  new  Italian  air ; 
He  did  not  even  feign  to  hear  'em, 
But  plainly  show'd  he  could  not  bear  'em. 

Celia  perceiv'd  his  secret  thoughts, 
But  lik'd  the  youth  with  all  his  faults ; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  softly  Baid, 
The  tales  of  love  which  she  had  read, 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  knelt ; 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  felt ; 
Tho'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  blame, 
She  clear'd  bis  but  suspected  feme, 
Yentur'd  to  hope,  with  fault' ring  tongue, 
'  He  would  reform — he  was  but  young ;' 
Coofess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 
'  But  then — he  had  so  good  a  heart !' 
She  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtue  rais'd, 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd  ; 
His  interest  farther  to  secure, 
She  prais'd  his  bounty  to  the  poor ; 
For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art, 
He  had  a  kind  and  melting  heart ; 
Tho',  with  a  smile,  he  us'd  to  own 
He  had  not  time  to  feel  ifPtown  ; 
Not  that  he  blush'd  to  show  compassion-— 
It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  fashion. 
And  equally  the  modish  tribe, 
To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame, 
A  letter  from  Bbllabjo  came  ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight, 
Preparing  for  a  certain  night, 
By  Flavta  fair,  return'd  from  France, 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance : 
The  invitations  all  were  given  J 
Five  hundred  cards !— a  tittle  heaven  ! 
A  dinner  first— he  would  present  him, 
And  nothing,  nothing  must  prevent  him* 
Whoever  wish'd  a  noble  air. 
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Most  gain  it  by  an  entree  there ; 

Of  all  tbe  glories  of  the  town, 

'Twas  the  first  passport  to  renown. 

Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes, 

His  pastoral  shades,  and  purling  streams ; 

Sneer'd  at  his  present  brilfiantme. 

His  polish'd  sire,  and  high-bred  wife  ! 

Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried, 

His  curiosity  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  agitated  heart, 
Prepared  directly  to  depart ; 
But,  bound  in  honour  to  obey 
His  father,  at  no  distant  day,  , 

He  promis'd  soon  to  hasten  down, 
Tho'  business  call'd  him  now  to  town  ; 
Then  faintly  hints  a  cold  proposal-— 
But  leaves  it  to  the  knight's  disposal — 
Stammer' d  half  words  of  love  and  duty, 
And  mutter'd  much  of — *  worth  and  beauty ;' 
Something  of  '  passion'  then  he  dropt, 
*  And  hop'd  his  ardour— Here  he  stopt ; 
*   For  some  remains  of  native  truth 
Flush'd  in  his  face,  and  cbeck'd  the  youth  ; 
Yet  still  th'  ambiguous  suffusion, 
M^pt  pass  for  artless  love's  coufusion. 
The  doating  father  thought  'twas  strange, 
But  fancied  men  like  times  might  change ; 
Yet  own'd,  nor  could  he  check  his  tongue, 
It  was  not  so  when  he  was  young. 
That  was  the  reign  of  love  he  swore, 
Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  more. 

In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  fara'd, 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claim'd ; 
Not  that  insipid,  daudling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid, 
Who  coldly  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Affectation's  halt-clos'd  eve. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passion, 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame  ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties, 
And  suitors  ^allop'd  o'er  two  counties, 
Tbe  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 
Or  humbly  hope— she  caught  no  cold. 

But  mark  how  much  Love's  annals  mend ! 
Should  Beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come, 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room  ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air, 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  her  chair  ? 
Vain  were  that  grace,  which,  to  her  son, 
Disclos'd  what  Beauty  had  not  done  : 
Vain  were  that  motion  which  betray 'd, 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-born  maid  ; 
If  noxious  Faro's  laleful  spright, 
With  rites  infernal  rul'd  the  night, 
The  group  absorb'd  in  play  and  pelf, 
Venus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Florio  pass'd  the  castle-gate, 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  his  lately  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find  ; 
Yet  on  whate'er  his  fancy  broods, 
The  form  of  Celia  still  intrudes ;  \ 

Whatever  other  sounds  he  hears, 
The  voice  of  Celt  a  fills  his  ears  ; 
Howe'er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly, 
Her  graces  dance  before  bis  eye  ; 
Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  o'er, 
E'en  when  he  rcach'd  Bellabio's  door. 


The  friends  embrae'd  with  warm  delight, 
And  Flavians  praises  crown'd  the  night. 

Soon  dawn'd  the  day  which  was  to  show, 
Glad  Florio  what  was  heaven  below. 
Flavia,  admir'd  wherever  known, 
Th'  acknowledged  empress  of  bon-ton  ; 
O'er  Fashion's  wayward  kingdom  regns, 
And  holds  Bellario  in  her  chains  ; 
Various  her  powers  ;  a  wit  by  day, 
By  night  unmatch'd  for  lucky  play. 
The  flattering,  fashionable  tribe, 
Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe ; 
.nd  all  her  l  little  senate'  own 
She  made  the  best  charade  in  town  ; 
Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 
Whate'er  was  fine,  whate'er  was  new. 
There  oft  the  brightest  fame  you'd  see 
The  victim  of  a  repartee; 
For  Slander's  priestess  still  supplies 
The  spotless  for  the  sacrifice. 
None  at  her  polish'd  table  sit. 
But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit ; 
The  persiflage,  th'  unfeeling  jeer, 
The  civil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 
The  laugh,  which,  more  than  censure  wounds, 
Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds. 
There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 
The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age, 
With  unbelieving  scorn  is  heard, 
Or  still  to  *elfish  ends  refer'd ; 
If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find, 
To  some  base  motive  'tis  assign'd  ; 
When  Malice  longs  to  throw  her  dart, 
But  finds  no  vulnerable  part, 
Because  the  Virtues  all  defend, 
At  every  pass,  their  guarded  friend ; 
Then  by  one  slight  insinuation, 
One  scarce  perceiv'd  exaggeration ; 
Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word, 
Can  fix  her  stiff  ma  of— absurd ; 
Nor  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart, 
With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ; 
Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain, 
And  scars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play, 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  of  face. 
Till  heighten'd  with  each  foreign  grace  ; 
But  what  subdued  Bellario's  soul 
Beyond  Philosophy's  control, 
Her  constant  table  was  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produe'd  such  fish  as 
Would  jjratity  the  nice  Apicius, 
Or  realize  what  we  think  fabulous 
1'  th*  bill  of  fare  of  Heuogabalus. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
'Twas  delug'd  in  some  sauce  one  hated. 
'Twas  sauce !  'twas  sweetmeat !  'twas  con- 
fection ! 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection ! 
Rich  entremets,  whose  name  none  knows, 
Ragouts,  tour  let,  tendrons^/ricandeaux, 
O'  th1  hogs  of  Epicurus'  sty  ; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  so  fine, 
'Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O  !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  tell 
Each  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell ! 
Great  goddess  of  the  French  Cuisine  • 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thv  secret  shade, 
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Which  eves  profane  shall  ne'er  invade; 
No !  of  toy  dignity  supreme, 
I.  with • mysteriouB  reference,'  Seem ! 
Or,  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand, 
The  vulgar  would  not  understand ; 
None  but  th'  initiated  know 
The  raptures  keen  thy  rites  bestow. 
Thus  much  to  tell  I  lawful  deem. 
Thy  works  are  never  what  they  seem ; 
Thy  will  this  general  law  has  past, 
That  nothing  of  itself  shall  taste. 
Thy  word  this  high  degree  enacted, 
*  In  all  be  nature  counteracted  !' 

Conceive,  who  can,  the  perfect  bliss, 
For  'tis  not  given  to  all  to  guess, 
The  rapturous  joy  Bell  a  mo  found, 
When  thus  his  ev'ry  wish  was  crown'd. 
To  Flobjo,  as  the  best  of  friends, 
One  dish  he  secretly  commends ; 
Then  hinted,  as  a  special  favour, 
What  gave  it  that  delicious  flavour ;  . 
A  mystery  he  so  much  reveres, 
He  never  to  unhallow'd  ears 
Would  trust  it,  but  to  him  would  show 
How  far  true  friendship's  power  could  go. 

Florio,  tho'  dazzled  by  the/etc, 
With  far  inferior  transport  eat ; 
A  little  warp  his  taste  nad  gain'd, 
Which,  unperceived,  till  now  remained ; 
•  For,  from  nimself  he  would  conceal 
'  The  change  he  did  not  chuse  to  feel ; 
He  almost  wish'd  be  could  be  picking 
An  unsophisticated  chicken ; 
And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  not  one  simple  morsel  found, 
O  give  me,  was  nis  secret  wish, 
H ychannieg  Celia's  plainest  dish  ! 

Thus  Nature,  struggling  for  her  rights, 
Lets  in  some  little,  casual  lights : 
And  Love  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
Tho'  yet  'twas  but  an  infant  passion ; 
The  practis'd  Flavia  tried  each  art 
Of  sly  attack  to  steal  his  heart ; 
Her  forc'd  civilities  oppress, 
Fatiguing  thro*  mere  graciousness : 
While  many  a  gay,  intrepid  dame, 
Bv  bold  assault  essay'd  the  same. 
Fill'd  with  disgust,  be  strove  to  fly 
The  artful  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
Their  jargon  now  no  more  he  praises, 
Nor  echoes  back  their  flimsy  phrases. 
He  felt  not  Celia's  powers  of  face, 
Till  weigh'd  against  bon-ton  grimace ; 
Nor  half  her  genuine  beauties  tasted, 
'Till  with  factitious  charms  contrasted ; 
Th'  industrious  carpies  hover' d  round, 
Nor  peace  nor  liberty  he  found ! 
By  force  and  flattery  circumvented, 
To  plav,  reluctant,  he  consented ; 
Bach  Same  her  power  of  pleasing  tried, 
To  fix  the  novice  by  her  side ; 
Of  pigeons  he  the  very  best, 
Who  wealth,  with  ignorance,  possest . 
BuIFlavia's  rhetoric  best  persuades, 
That  sybil  leads  him  to  the  shades; 
The  fatal  leaves  around  the  room, 
Prophetic,  tell  the  approaching  doom ! 
Yet,  different  from  the  tale  of  old, 
It  was  the  fair  one  pluck'd  the  gold  ; 
Her  arts  the  pood'rous  purse  exhaust ; 
A  thousand  borrow'd,  stak'd,  and  lost. 
Vol.*.  4' 


Wakes  him  to  sense  and  shame  again. 
Nor  force,  nor  fraud,  could  more  obtain. 

He  rose,  indignant,  to  attend 
The  summons  of  a  ruin'd  friend, 
Whom  keen  Bkllario's  arts  betray 
To  all  the  depths  of  desperate  play  ; 
A  thoughtless  youth  who  near  him  sat, 
Was  plunder'd  of  his  whole  estate ; 
Too  late  he  call'd  for  Florio's  aid, 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  Florio  views 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues ; 
Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fair, 
Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  th'  infernal  furies  hold 
Their  orgies  foul  o'er  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  spirits  dire  appear  to  rise, 
Guarding  the  horrid  mysteries ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoms  of  the  losing  fair ; 
How  looks  convuls'd,  and  haggard  faces, 
Chase  the  scar'd  Loves,  and  frighten'd  Gra- 
ces! 
Touch'd  with  disdain,  with  horror  fir'd, 
Celia  !  he  murmur'd,  and  retir'd. 

That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest, 
He  thought ;  and  thought's  a  Toe  to  rest  : 
Or  if,  by  chance,  he  clos'd  his  eyes. 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rise  ! 
Distemper'd  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  images  of  things ; 
His  ruin'd  friend,  with  eye-ball  fixt, 
Swallowing  the  draught  Despair  had  mixt ; 
The  frantic  wife  beside  him  stands, 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  hands ; 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow, 
Of  pining  want,  or  raving  wo. 

Next  morn,  to  check,  or  cherish  thought, 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  view'd  each  book,  with  cold  regard, 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard ; 
At  length,  among  the  motley  band, 
The  Idler  fell  into  his  hand  ; 
Th'  alluring  title  caught  his  eye, 
It  promis'd  cold  inanity : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprise, 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  though  'twas  wise: { 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheeding, 
Pursu'd  this  reasonable  reading. 
He  wonder'd  at  the  change  he  Found! 
Th'  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound  ; 
Time  slipt,  without  disgust,  away, 
While  many  a  card  unanswer'd  lay  : 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press, 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dress, 
Ephemeral  literature  well  known, 
Ttie  He  and  scandal  of  the  town ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time  ! 
Assassin  of  our  day's  fresh  prime  ! 
These,  on  his  table,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of,  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  full  three  hours  read, 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulse  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone, 
The  reason  to  himself  unknown  ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause, 
Fair  Celia's  image  flill'd  the  pause. 

And  now,  announced  Bellario's  name 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-born  flame  : 
4  Admit  hinv  was  the  ready  word 
Which  first  escap'd  him,  not  unheard ; 
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When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight, 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  nigrlit ; 
His  plunder'd  friend  before  him  stands, 
And — *  not  at  home,'  his  firm  commands. 
He  felt  the  conquest  as  a  joy 
*The  first  temptation  would  destroy. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  hand, 
Would  tack  the  slight  ana  slippery  band, 
Which,  in  loose  bondage,  would  ensnare 
Bellario  bright  and  FLAviAfair. 
Oft  had  he  promis'd  to  attend 
The  nuptials  of  his  happy  friend  : 
To  go — to  stay — alike  ne  fears  ; 
At  length  a  bolder  flight  he  dares  ; 
To  Celia  he  resolves  to  fly, 
And  catch  fresh  virtue  from  her  eye, 
Though  three  full  weeks  did  yet  remain, 
Ere  he  engag'd  to  come  again. 
This  plan  he  tremblingly  embrac'd, 
With  doubtful  zeal,  and  fluttering  haste ; 
Nor  ventur'd  he  one  card  to  read. 
Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede ; 
Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him, 
And  shuddered  lest  each  rap  should  stay  him. 

Behold  him  seated  in  his  chaise ; 
With  face  that  self  distrust  betrays  ; 
He  hazards  not  a  single  glance, 
Nor  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance, 
Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known, 
Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 
Fast  as  his  foaming  coursers  fly, 
Hyde-park  attracts  his  half-rais'd  eye ; 
He  steals  one  fearful,  conscious  look, 
Then  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 
Triumphant  he  persists  to  go ; 
But  gives  one  sigh  to  Rotten-row. 
Long  as  be  view'd  Augusta's  tow'rs, 
The  sight  relax'd  his  thinking  powers  ; 
In  vain  he  better  plans  revolves, 
While  the  soft  scene  his  soul  dissolves  ; 
The  tow'rs  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends, 
Where  the  receding  smoke  ascends ; 
But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow'rs  arise, 
To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes ; 
When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 
From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere  ? 
His  mind  was  brac'd,  his  spirits  light, 
His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright ; 
Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul, 
The  sweet  reward  of  self-control, 
Impatient  now,  and  all  alive, 
He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 
At  last  he  spies  sir  Gilbert's  trees  ; 
Now  the  near  battlements  he  sees ; 
The  gates  he  enter'd  with  delight, 
And,  self-announc'd,  embrac'd  the  knight : 
The  youth  his  joy  unfeign'd  exprest, 
The  Knight  with  joy  receiv'd  his  guest, 
And  own'd,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 
'Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 
Three  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 
A  feeling  like  old-fiishion'd  love. 
For  Celia,  not  a  word  she  said, 
But  blush'd,  *  celestial,  rosy  red  !' 
Her  modest  charms  transport  the  youth, 
Who  promis'd  everlasting  truth. 

Celia,  in  honour  of  the  day, 
Unusual  §plendour  would  display : 
Such  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave, 
He  thought  her  wedgwood  had  been  se've ; 
Her  taste  diffus'd  a  gracious  air, 


And  chaste  Simplicity  was  there, 

Whose  secret  power,  though  silent,  great  is7 

The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  Penates. 

Florio,  now  present  to  the  scene, 

With  spirits  light,  and  gracious  mien, 

Sir  Gilbert's  port  politely  praises, 

And  carefully  avoids  French  phrases ; 

Endures  the  daily  dissertation 

On  land-tax,  and  a  ruin'd  nation ; 

Listens  to  many  a  tedious  tale 

Of  poachers,  who  deserv'd  a  jail ; 

Heard  all  the  business  of  the  quorum, 

Each  cause  and  crime  produc'd  before  'em ; 

Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 

The  language,  wines,  and  wits  of  France ; 

Nor  did  he  hum  a  single  air, 

While  good  sir  Gilbert  fill'd  his  chair. 

Abroad,  with  joy  and  grateful  pride, 
He  walks,  with  Celia  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughts  arise, 
Each  rural  scene  enchants  his  eyes ; 
With  transports  he  begins  to  look 
On  Nature's  all-instructive  book ; 
No  objects  now  seem  mean,  or  low, 
Which  point  to  Him  from  whom  they  flow. 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
A  chain  of  reasoning  which  delights, 
Which,  spite  of  sceptic  ebullitions, 
Proves  atheists  not  the  best  logicians. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass, 
Suggests  reflections  as  they  pass, 
Till  Florio,  with  a  sigh,  confest 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best ! 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air, 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  piousC  elia  rais'd  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  love  supreme ; 
Enlighten'd  Florio  learn'd  to  trace     i 
In  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace.    [ 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  grew, 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew, 
When  call'd  to  dress,  that  Titus  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time, 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime, 
That  he  had  lost  but  one  day* a  blessing, 
When  we  so  many  lose,  by  dressing. 

The  rest,  suffice  it  now  to  say, 
Was  finish'd  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  for  his  hour, 
Revil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power, 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealing, 
Are  cruel  forms  for  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length,  to  Florio's  eager  eyes, 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise ! 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe. 
The  burning  torch,  the  saffron  robe. 
Just  as  of  old,  glad  Hymen  wears, 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  other's  face ; 
Yet  both  confess'd  with  glowing  heart 
They  never  were  design'd  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hymen,  sure  you're  strangely  slighted 
At  weddings  not  to  be  invited ; 
The  reason's  clear  enough,  quoth  Cupid, 
My  company  is  thought  but  stupid, 
Where  Plutus  is  the  favourite  guest, 
For  he  and  I  scarce  speak  at  best. 

The  self-same  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Flavia  sever'd  from  her  swain ; 
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sues  for  a  divorce, 
And  both  pursue  their  sep'rate  course. 

Oh  wedded  love !  thy  bliss  how  rare ! 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  Fashion's  voice, 
Or  dra£  the  chain  of  venal  choice ; 
Have  little  cause  to  curse  the  state, 
Who  moire,  should  never  blame  their  fate ; 
Such  flimsy  ties,  say  where's  the  wonder, 
If  Doctors  Commons  snap  asunder. 


In  either  case,  'tis  still  the  wife, 
Gives  cast  and  colour  to  the  life. 
Florio  escap'd  from  Fashion's  school, 
His  heart  and  conduct  learns  to  rule ; 
Conscience  his  useful  life  approves ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  country  loves ; 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  rights, 
And,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  fights ; 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life, 
I  And,  for  his  rescue,  thanks  his  wife. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE : 
A  POEM. 


O  great  design ! 

Ye  sons  of  mercy  ?  O  complete  your  work  ; 
Wrench  from  Oppression**  hand  the  iron  rod, 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 

Thompson' i  "  Liberty." 


If  Heaven  has  into  being  deign'd  to  call 
Thy  light,  O  liberty !  to  shine  on  all ; 
Bright  intellectual  sun  1  why  does  thy  ray 
To  earth  distribute  only  partial  day  ? 
Since  no  resisting  cause  from  spirit  flows 
Thy  universal  presence  to  oppose ; 
No  obstacles  by  Nature's  hand  imprest, 
Thy  subtle  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 
Not  sway'd  by  Matter  is  thy  course  benign, 
Or  more  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 
Nor  Motion's  laws  can  speed   thy  active 

coarse  [force ; 

Not  strong  Repulsion's  pow'rs  obstruct  thy 
Since  there  is  no  convexity  in  mind, 
Why  are  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  confin'd  ? 
While  the  chill  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

blest,  [vest? 

Why  should  fell  darkness  half  the  south  in- 
Was  it  decreed,  fair  Freedom !  at  thy  birth, 
That  thou  should'st  ne'er  irradiate  all  the 

earth? 
While  Britain  basks  in  thy  full  blaze  of  light, 
Why  Hes  sad  Afric  ouench'd  in  total  night  ? 

*rtiee  only,  sober  goddess !  I  attest, 
In  snules  cnastis'd,  and  decent  graces  drest 
To  thee  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies. 
The  hallow'd  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise ! 
Not  that  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praise 
Too  oft  he  trims  his  prostituted  bays ; 
Not  that  unlicens'd  monster  of  the  crowd, 
Whose  roar  terrific  bursts  in  peals  so  loud, 
Deaf  ning  the  ear  of  Peace  ;  fierce  Faction's 

tool, 
Of  rash  Sedition  born,  and  mad  Misrule  ; 
Whose  stubborn  mouth,  rejecting  Reason's 

reign, 
No  strength  can  govern,  and  no  skill  re- 
strain ; 
Whose  magic  cries  the  frantic  vulgar  draw 
To  spurn  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law ; 
To  tread  on  grave  Authority  and  Pow'r, 
And  shake  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour : 
Coovuls'd  her  voice,  and  pestilent  her  breath, 
She  raves  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out 

death  : 
Each  blast  is  fate ;  she  darts  from  either  hand 
Red  conflagration  o'er  the  astonish'd  land ; 
Clamouring  for  peace,  she  rends  the  air  with 

noise, 


And  to  reform  a  part,  the  whole  destroys. 
Reviles  oppression  only  to  oppress. 
And,  in  the  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress. 
Such  have  we  seen  on  Freedom's  genuine 

coast, 
Bellowing  for  blessings  which  were  never 

lost. 
(Tis  past,  and  Reason  rules  the  lucid  hour. 
And  beauteous  Order  reassumes  his  power  : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign, 
Till  perfect  Peace  eternal  sway  maintain  !* 
O,  plaintive  Southerne  !f    whose   impas- 

sion'd  page 
Can  melt  the  soul  to  grief,  or  rouse  to  rage  ! 
Now,  when  congenial  themes  engage  the 

Muse, 
She  burns  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  efforts  mock  her  fond  desires. 
She  shares  thy  feelings,  not  partakes  thy  fire*. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms 

the  heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart ; 
Touch'd  by  th'  extrinsic  energy  alone. 
We  think  the  flame  which  melts  us  is  our. 

own; 
Deceiv'd,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  fancy  we  can  write. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  pow'rt 

belong, 
The  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire, 
For  Truth  rejects  what  Fancy  would  in- 
spire :  i 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow'rs  in 

vain, 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  fictitious  ills  these  numbers  flow, 
But  living  anguish,  and  substantial  wo  ; 
No  individual  griefe  my  bosom  melt, 
For  millions  feel  what  Oronoko  felt : 
Fir'd  by  no  single  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  from   Afric's 

coast. 
Perish  th'  illiberal  thought  which  would 

debase 
The  native  genius  of  the  sable  race  ! 
Perish  the  proud  philosophy,  which  sough! 

•  Alluding  to  the  riots  of  London  in  the  year  1786. 
f  Author  of  the  tragedy  of  Qronoko. 
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To  rob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  equal  thought ! 
Does  then  th'  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  a  skin  ? 
Does  Matter  govern  Spirit  ?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  form  to  which  'tis  join'd  ? 
ISo :  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearts 
to  feel, 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring 

zeal; 
For  they  have  keen  affections,  kind  desires, 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  patriot  fires ; 
All  the  rude  energy,  the  fervid  flame, 
Of  high-soul'd     passion,    and     ingenuous 

shame :  ' 

Strong,  but  luxuriant  virtues  boldly  shoot 
From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root. 
Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honour's  proud 
control. 
For  pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart; 
That  self-same  stuff  which  erst  proud  em- 
pires sway'd, 
Of  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 

made. 
Capricious  fate  of  men  !  that  very  pride 
In  Afric  scourg'd,  in  Rome  was  deirv'd. 
No  Muse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  re- 
late, 
No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fate  ! 
For  thou  wast  born  where  never  gentle  Muse 
On  Valour's  grave  the  flow'rs  of  Genius 

strews; 
And  thou  wast  born  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring 

rage: 
Had  Fortune  plao'd  thee  on  some  happier 

coast, 
Where  polish* d  Pagans  souls  heroic  boast, 
ToHhee  who  sought'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th'  uninjur*d  honours  of  thy  name  to  save, 
Whose  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

spar'd 
Altars  bad  smok'd,  and  temples  had  been 
rear'd. 
Whene'er  to  Afric's  shores  I  turn  my  eyes, 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  arise ; 
I  see,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown, 
The  burning  village,  and  the  blazing  town : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life, 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife  2 

*  It  is  a  point  of  honour  among  negroes  of  a  high 
spirit  to  die  rather  than  to  suffer  their  glossy  akin  to 
l>«ir  the  mark  of  the  whip.  Quashi  had  somehow 
offended  his  master,  a  young  planter  with  whom  he 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  endearing  intimacy  of  a 
playfellow.  His  services  had  been  faithful ;  his  at- 
tachment affectionate.  The  master  resolved  to 
punish  him,  and  pursued  him  for  that  purpose.  In 
trying  to  escape  Quashi  stumbled  and  fell ;  the 
master  fell  upon  him :  they  wrestled  long  with 
doubtful  victory  ;  at  length  Quashi  got  uppermost, 
and  being  firmly  seated  on  his  master's  breast,  he 
secured  his  leers  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
drew  a  sharp  knife,  then  said,  *  mnster,  I  have  been 
bred  up  with  you  from  a  child  ;  I  loved  you  as  my- 
self; in  return,  you  have  condemned  me  to  a  pun- 
ishment of  which  I  roufct  ever  have  borne  the 
marks — thus  only  I  can  avoid  them  ;*  so  saying,  be 
drew  the  knife  with  all  his  strength  across  his  own 
throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  groan  on  his 
master's  body. — -Ramsay's  Essay  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  African  Slaves. 


She,  wretch  forlorn !  is  dragg'd  by  hostile 

hands, 
To  distant  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains, 
The  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains  ! 
E'en  this  last  wretched  boon  their  foes  deny, 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  felon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke, 
See  the  fond  links  of  feeling  Nature  broke ! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Torn  from  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they 

part. 
Hold!  murderers,  hold!    nor  aggravate 

distress; 
Respect  the  passions  you  yourselves  possess, 
Ev'n  you,  of  ruffian  heart,  and  ruthless  hand, 
Love  your  own  offspring,  love  70UX  native 

land : 
Ev'n  you,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  burn, 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  of  return. 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntary  roam, 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 

0  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whose  food  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 

tears; 

Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  pains 

To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 

If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  true, 

As  dear  his  land  to  him  as  yours  to  yon ; 

And  Liberty,  in  you  a  hallow'd  name, 

Burns,  unextingoish'd  in  his  breast  the  same. 

Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering 
smile, 

The  heav'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent 
soil ; 

Revere  affections  mingled  with  our  frame, 

In  every  nature,  every  clime  the  same ; 

In  all,  these  feelings  equal  sway  maintain  ; 

In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reirn  : 

And  Tempo's  vale,  and  pareb'd  Angola's 
sand, 

One  equal  fondness  of  their  sons  command. 

Th'  unconquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and 
toil, 

Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gild  bis 
native  sofl. 
Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 

(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  our  rage  in* 
flame? 

No :  sordid  lust  of  gold  their  fete  controls, 

The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls  ; 

Gold,  better  gain'd  by  what  their  ripening 
sky, 

Their  fertile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mines  sup- 
ply. 
.  What  wrongs,  what  injuries  does  Oppres- 
sion plead, 

To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  ? 

What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin  f 

Thev  stand  convicted— of  a  darker  skin ! 

Barbarians,  hold !  th'  opprobrious  commerce 
spare, 

Respect  his  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 

Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind. 

They  claim  the  comrooro  privilege  of  kind ; 

1  jet  malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be 

free. 

*  Besides  many  valuable  productions  of  the  soil* 
cloths  and  carpets  of  exquisite  manufacture  are 
I  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea* 
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Insulted  Reason  loathe  th' inverted  trade— 
Loaths,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase 

made; 
The  outraged  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes, 
Sees  m  ak  toe  traffic,  souls  the  merchandise ! 
Alan,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  jud- 
ging eye, 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy, 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold, 
Degraded  man  himself,  truck'd,  bartered,  sold: 
Of  ev'ry  native  privilege  bereft, 
YetcorVd  with  ev'ry  wounded  feeling  left 
Hard  lot !  each  brutal  sufTring  to  sustain, 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abuse, 
Their  sense  of  feeling*  callous  and  obtuse : 
From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  ap- 

Thongh  few  can  reason,  all  mankind  can  feel. 
Though  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of 


A  loftier  sense  of  wrong  refinement  claim ; 
Though  polish'd  manners  may  fresh  wants 

invent, 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment ; 
Though  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fall, 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Tho'  wounds  there  are  which  reason's  force 

may  heal, 
There  needs  no  logic  sure  to  make  us  fee). 
Toe  nerve,  bowe'er  ontutor'd,  can  sustain 
A  sharp,  unutterable  sense  of  .pain  ; 
As  exquisitely  fashioo'd  in  a  slave, 
As  where  unequal  fate  a  sceptre  gave. 
Sense  is  as  keen  where  Gambia's  waters  glide, 
As  where  proud  Tiber  rolls  his  classic  tide. 
Though  verse  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling 


They  do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define. 
Did  ever  wretch  less  fell  the  galling  chain, 
When  Zeno  prov'd  there  was  no  ill  in  pain  ? 
In  vain  the  sage  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
Spartans  and  Helots  see  with  different  eyes ; 
Their  miseries  philosophic  quirks  deride, 
Slaves  groan  in  pangs  disown'd  by  stoic  pride. 
When  the  fierce  Sun  darts  vertical  his 


And  thirst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  ex- 
tremes; 
When  the  sharp  ironf  wounds  his  inmost  sou), 
And  his  strain'd  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roll ; 
Will  the  parch'd  negro  own,  ere  he  expire, 
No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  ? 

For  htm,  when  agony  his  frame  destroys, 
What  hope  of  present  fame  or  future  joys  ? 
For  that  have  heroes  shorten'd  nature's  date ; 
For  this  have  martyra  gladly  met  their  fate ; 
But  him  forlorn,  no  hero's  pride  sustains, 
No  martyr's  blissful  vision  sooth  bis  pains ; 
Sullen,  he  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust, 
For  he  has  learnd  to  dread  the  Christian's 
trust; 

*  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  this  cruel  and 
•tupid  argument,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  miseries 
in/bcted  oa  them  as  European!  would  do. 

4  This  ie  not  said  figuratively.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  has  seen  a  complete  set  of  chains,  fitted 
to  every  separate  limb  of  these  unhappy,  innocent 
mea;  together  with  instruments  for  wrenching 
open  the  jaws,  contrived  with  each  ingenious  cru- 
elty as  would  gratify  the  tender  mercies  oi*  an  in- 
quisitor. 


To  him  what  mercy  can  that  Goo  display. 
Whose  servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  be- 
tray? 
Savage !  thy  venial  error  I  deplore, 
They  are  not  Christians  who  infest  thy  shore. 
O  thou  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 
The  great  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has 

broke, 
Releas'd  from  misery,  and  escap'd  from  care, 
Go,  meet  that  mercy  man  deny'd  thee  here. 
In  thy  dark  home,  sure  refuge  of  th'  oppress'd, 
The  wicked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest. 
And,  if  some  notions,  vague  and  undefin'd, 
Of  future  terrors  have  assail'dthy  mind; 
If  such  thy  masters  have  presum'd  to  teach, 
As  terrors  only  they  are  prone  to  preach ; 
(For  should  they  paint  eternal  Mercy's  reign, 
vVhere  were  th'  oppressor's  rod,  the  captive's 

chain .') 
If,  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learn'd  to  dread 
The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  footsti 
tread ;  [pen 

On  Him,  who  made  thee  what  thou  art,  dei 
Ha,  who  withholds  the  means,  accepts  tin 

end. 

Thy  mental  night  thy  Saviour  will  not  blame; 
He  die'd  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
Not  thine  the   reckoning  dire  of  Light 
abus'd,  [us'd ; 

Knowledge  disfprae'd,  and  Liberty  mis- 
On  thee  no  awful  judge  incens'd  shall  sit 
For  parts  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit 
Where  ignorance  will  be  found  the  safest  plea, 
How  many  learn'd  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  ! 
And  thou,  write  savage  !  whether  lust  of 
gold 
Or  lust  of  conquest  rule  thee  uncontroll'd ! 
Hero,  or  robber ! — by  whatever  name 
Thou  plead  thy  impious  claim  to  wealth  or 

fame; 
Whether  inferior  mischiefs  be  thy  boast, 
A  tyrant  trader  rifling  Coiurrj's  coast ; 
Or  bolder  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way, 
Kings  dispossessed,  and  provinces  thy  prey ; 
Whether  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 

bound; 
All  Cortez  murder'd,  all  Columbus  found ; 
O'er  plunder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord. 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  ab- 

horrM  :— 
Whether  Cartouche  in  forests  break  the  law, 
Or  bolder  Cesar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account, 
Tour  sum  of  glory  boasts  a  like  amount ; 
The  means  may  differ,  but  the  end's  the  same ; 
Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  name. 
Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  less, 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 
Tho'  erring  lame  may  grace,  tho'  false  re- 

nown 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown ; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent' rons  spirits  who  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far- 
sought  shore ;  •* 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r, 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffians  who  de- 
vour :  [mind, 
Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  love  of  human  kind ; 


do 
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Had  these  pursued  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
Discoveries  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
Then,  bless'd Philanthropy !  thy  social  hands, 
Had  link'd  dissevered  worlds  in  brothers' 

baodB ; 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide ; 
Then  lovtt  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd  and 

died. 
Then  with  pernicious  skill  we  had  not  known 
To  bring  their  vices  back  and  leave  our  own. 
The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glory's 
shrine,  [thine ; 

For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn !  are 
No  blooa-stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuous 
toil,  [earn'd  soil, 

No  slaugbter'd  natives   drench'd  thy  fair- 
Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives, 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their 

lives; 
Thy  followers  only  have  effac'd  the  shame 
Inscrib'd  by  Slavery  on  the  Christian  name. 
Shall  Britain,  where  the  soul  of  freedom 
reigns, 
Forge  chains  for  others  she  herself  disdains ? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow ; 
Not  to  herself  the  glorious  gift  confin'd, 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind ; 
And,  scorning  narrow  views  of  time  and 

place, 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 
What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd  ? 
O  may  that  god-like  deed,  that  shining  page, 
Redeem  our  fame,  and  consecrate  our  age! 
And  let  this  glory  mark  our  favour'd  shore, 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  the  True  restore* 

And  see,  the  cherub  Mercy  from  above, 
Descending  softly,  quits  the  sphere  of  love ! 
On  Britain's  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlightened 
lew,  Tsteals, 

From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence 
Till  every  breast  the  soft  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore, 
With  tbe  best  message  angel  ever  bore ; 
Hark !  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Saviour's 
birth! 

*  The  Quakers  have  emancipated  all  their  slaves 
throughout  America. 


Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 
She  stills  the  clank  of  chains,  and  sheaths  the 
sword ;  [hands 

She  cheers  the  mourner,  and  with  soothing; 
From  bursting  hearts  unbinds  th*  oppressor's 

bands ; 
Restores  the  lustre  of  the  Christian  name. 
And  clears  the  foulest  blot  that  dimm'd  its 
fame. 
As  the  mild  spirit  hovers  o'er  the  coast, 
A  fresher  hue  their  wither 'd  landscapes  boast ; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  ruin'd  scenes  repair, 
And  blasted  Nature  wears  a  joyous  air; 
While  she  proclaims  thro'  all  their  spicy 
groves,  [your  loves, 

' Henceforth  your  fruits,  you  labours,  and 
4  All  that  your  sires  possess'd,  or  you  have 
sown,  [own.* 

4  Sacred   from    plunder— -all  is  now  your 
And  now,  her  high  commission  from  above, 
Stamp'd  with  the  holy  characters  of  love, 
The  meek-ey'd  spirit  waving  in  her  hand, 
Breathes  manumission  o'er  the  rescu'd  land ; 
She  tears  the  banner  stain'd  with  blood  and 

tears, 
And,  Liberty  !  thy  shining  standard  rears ! 
As  the  bright  ensign's  glory  she  displays, 
See  pale  Oppression   mints  beneath    the 

blaze! 
The  giant  dies !  no  more  bis  frown  appals, 
The  chain,  untouched,  drops  off;  the  fetter 

falls. 
Astonish'd  Echo  tells  the  vocal  shore, 
Oppression's  faU'n,  and  Slavery  is  no  more  ! 
The  dusky  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain, 
And  hail  that  Mercy  long  invok'd  in  vain. 
Victorious  Pow'r !  she  bursts  their  two-fold 

bands, 
And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britain's 
hands. 
And  Thou !  great  source  of  Nature  and  of 
Grace, 
Who  of  one  blood  didst  form  the  human  race  ; 
Look  down  in  mercy  in  thy  chosen  time, 
With  equal  eye  on  Afric's  suffering  clime : 
Disperse  her  shades  of  intellectual  night, 
Repeat  thy  high  behest— Let  there  be  Light ! 
Bring  each  benighted  soul,  great  God,  to 

Thee, 
And  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them  free ! 


DAN  AND  JANE : 

OR  FAITH  AND  WORKS— A  TALE. 


Good  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wife, 
And  liv'd  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed, 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted. 
'Twas  Faith  and  Works— this  knotty  ques- 
tion 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  atae  for  faith  contended, 
Jane  equally  gdbd  works  defended.  ' 
'  They  are  not  Christians  sure,  but  Turks, 
Who  ouild  on  faith  and  scoff  at  works,' 
Quoth  Jane — While  eager  Dau  reply'd, 
*  By  none  but  heathens  faith's  deny 'a.' 


'  I'll  tell  you  wife,'  at  length  quoth  Dan, 
*  A  Btory  of  a  right  good  man. 
A  patriarch  sage,  or  ancient  days, 
A  man  of  faith,  whom  all  must  praise. 
In  his  own  country  he  possess'd, 
Whate'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest ; 
His  was  tbe  flock,  the  field,  the  spring, 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Yet,  pleas'd,  he  quits  his  native  land, 
By  faith  in  the  divine  command. 
God  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content, 
Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  wenf . 
He  trusted  in  the  promise  made. 
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And,  undisputing,  strait  obey'd. 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt, 
But  prov'd  his  faith  by  going  out. 

Jane  answer'd,  with  some  little  pride — 

*  I've  an  example  on  my  side ; 

And  tbo'  my  tale  be  somewhat  longer, 

I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 

I'll  tell  you  Daniel,  of  a  man, 

The  holiest  since  the  world  be^an : 

Who  now  God's  favour  is  receiving, 

For  prompt  obeying,  not  believing . 

One  only  son  this  man  possest, 

In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ; 

And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven, 

This  son  by  miracle  was  given. 

And  from  this  child  the  word  divine 

Had  promis'd  an  illustrious  line. 

"When  lo !  at  once  a  voice  he  bears, 

Which  sounds  like  (bunder  in  his  ears. 

God  says— Go  sacrifice  thy  son  ! 

— This  moment.  Lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

He  goes,  and  instantly  prepares, 

To  slay  his  child  of  many  prayers. 

Now  here  you  see  the  grand  expedience, 

Of  teorira,  of  actual  sound  obedience. 

This  was  not/art/*,  but  act  and  deed, 

The  Lord  commands— the  child  shall  bleed. 

Thus  Abraham  acted,1  Jenny  cried ; 

*  Thus  Abraham  trusted!  Dan  replied. 
4 Abraham,'  quoth   Jane,  'why  that's  my 


»» 


4  No,  Abraham's  him  I  mean,'  says  Dan. 


*  He  stands  a  monument  of  faith  ;'-— 
' No,  'tis  for  work*  the  Scripture  saith.' 
4  'Tis  for  his  faith  that  I  defend  him;'   ' 
« 'Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  him.' 

Thus  he— thus  she — both  warmly  feel, 
And  lose  their  temper  in  their  seal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  blame, 
They  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same. 
( At  length,  good  wife,'  said  honest  Dan, 
4  We're  talking  of  the  self-same  man. 
The  works  you  praise  1  own  indeed. 
Grow  from  that  faith  for  which  I  plead ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  faith  I  quote, 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 
'Tis  not  enough  of  faith  to  talk, 
A  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk : 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same, 
They  only  differ  in  the  name : 
The  faith  I  fight  for,  is  the  root; 
The  works  you  value,  are  the  fruit 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed's  sincere. 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear? 
How  shall  I  know  a  tree's  alive, 
Unless  I  see  it  bear  and  thrive  ? 
Your  works  not  growing  on  my  root, 
Woold  prove  they  were  not  genuine  fruit. 
If  faith  produce  no  works,  I  see, 
That  faith  is  not  a  living  tree. 
Thus  faith  and  works  together  grow, 
No  separate  life  they  e'er  can  know : 
They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart, 
What  God  hath  jotn'd  let  no  man  part.' 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE 
TO  MISS  SALLY  HORNE,— AGED  THREE  YEARS, 

YOUNGEST  OAV6RTIB  OF   DR.   HORNS,   LATE  BISHOP  O*  KOBWICH. 

Written  on  the  blank  leaves  of  4  'Mother  Bunch's  Tale* ;"  and  showing  the  superiority  of  these  histo* 

ries  to  most  others. 


To  thee,  fair  creature,  Sally  Horne, 
And  sure  a  fairer  ne'er  was  born ; 
A  grave  biographer  I  send,  • 
Br  Newberry  in  the  church-yard  penn'd ; 
{Or  if  to  truth  my  phrase  I  stinted, 
by  Newberry  in  the  church-yard  printed;) 
Blight  Mother  Bunch— a  worthier  sage, 
Ne'er  fiU'd,  I  ween  th'  historic  page ; 
For  she,  of  kings  and  queens  can  prate, 
As  fast  as  patriotic  Kate  ;* 
Nor  rents  like  her,  her  idle  spleen, 
Merely  because  'tis  king  or  queen. 
Kate,  who  each  subject  makes  a  slave, 
Would  make  each  potentate  a  knave ; 
Though  Britons  can  the  converse  prove, 
A  king  who  reigns  and  rules  by  love. 
While  Mother  Bunch's  honest  story, 
Unaw'd  by  whig,  unwarp'd  by  toky  ; 
Paints  sovereigns  with  impartial  pen, 
Some  good,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 

Oh,  there  are  few  such  books  as  these, 
Which  only  mean  to  teach  or  please ; 
Read  Mother  Bunch,  then,  charming  Sally, 
Her  writings,  with  your  taste,  will  tally. 
No  pride  of  learning  she  displays, 
Nor  reads  one  word  an  hundred  ways ; 
To  please  the  young  she  lays  before  'em 
A  simple  tale,  tan*  variorum ;  I 

*  See  Mrs.  JfoewloyU  History  of  England. 


With  notes  and  margins  unperplext, 
And  comments  which  confuse  the  text. 
No  double  senses  interfere 
To  puzzle  what  before  was  clear. 
Here  no  mistaken  dates  deceive  re, 
Which  oft  occur  from  Hume  to  Livy. 
Her  dates,  more  safe  and  more  sublime, 
Seize  the  broad  phrase—*  Once  on  a  time.'' 

Then  Mother  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
In  citing  authors  who  precede  her ; 
Unlike  our  modern  wits  of  note, 
Who,  purposely,  and  oft  misquote ; 
Who  injure  history,  or  intend  it,  ^ 

As  much  as  Kenmcott  to  mend  it ; 
And  seek  no  less  tbo  truth  to  mangle, 
Than  he  to  clear  and  disentangle. 

These  short  digressions  we  apply 
Our  author's  fame  to  magnify  : 
She  8'  eks  not  to  bewilder  youth, 
But  all  is  true  she  gives  for  truth  : 
And  still,  to  analyze  you're  able. 
Fable  is  safe  while  given  as  fable; 
As  mere  invention  you  rcceiveit, 
You  know  'tis  false,  and  disbelieve  it; 
While  that  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
And  mixes  up  incongruous  things. 
With  genuine  fact  invention  blending, 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  flav'ring,  to  mislead  our  youth, 
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Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails  ; 
Of  truth  you  do  not  get  your  measure, 
And  of  pure  fiction  lose  the  pleasure. 
But  Mother  Bunch  rejects  such  arts,  , 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  you  look, 
There's  no  such  other  history  book. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  'em, 
How  tyrants  shar'd  the  world  among  'em ; 
And  ail  we  learn  of  ancient  times 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales, 
How  virtue  sinks,  and  vice  prevails ; 
And  all  their  labours  but  declare 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  fair ; 
How  one  brave  captive  in  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hill  in  a  barrel ! 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry,         \ 
Only  because  they  dar'd  not  lie !         \ 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom, 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  Capua  lost  what  Cannes:  gain'd  ! 
How  he,  whom  long  success  attends, 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends  ! 
How  Athens,  him  who  serv'd  so  well, 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster-shell ! 
How  Nero  stabb'd  a  mother's  breast ! 
Ah,  barbarous  Clio,  spare  the  rest ; 
Conceal  these  horrors,  if  thou'rt  able, 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable  '. 
Till  real  deeds  are  fit  to  mention, 
Regale  my  feelings  with  invention. 

But  Mother  Bunch's  morals  tell 
How  blest  all  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl's  regarded, 
And  boy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded, 
How  loss  of  favour  follows  rudeness, 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness  ! 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write, 
Will  get  a  coach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  faggot-maker's  daughter 
But  has  it  at  her  christening  taught  her, 
By  some  invited  fairy  guest, 
That  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  truth's  pursu'd 
That  to  be  happy's  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  contradictions, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictions  ; 
Axioms  more  popular  thev  teach, 
That  to  be  good  is  to  be  rich  ! 
For  all  the  misses  marry  king's, 
And  diamonds  are  but  common  things ; 
\  Itfhile  dames  in  history  hardly  get  'em, 
Our  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  'em. 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning, 
Fast  cold  historians'  dull  discerning ; 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart, 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  the  heart. 
I  grant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind, 
To  learn  we're  wretched,  weak,  and  blind  : 
But  till  the  heart  from  vice  is  clear, 
Who  wants  to  know  what  passes  there.' 
Till  Herculesjto  cleanse  was  able, 
No  doubt  they  ihut  th'  Augean  stable. 

Here  too  in  high  emphatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown ; 
Ev'n  enterprising  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 


Thalestris  was  a  mere  home-keeper, 
And  swift  Camilla  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facile 
To  storm  a  giant's  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen-gates  with  twenty  locks, 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks. 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger, 
At  touch  of  virgin's  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges, 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages, 
Are  here,  by  means  of  fairy  power, 
Achiev'd  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there's  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute : 
They  never  hear  of  ten  years  jars, 
(For  Troy's  the  average  length  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school, 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
Convey  d  with  boots  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  farther  too,  our  great  commanders, 
Who  conquer'd  France,  and  rescued  Flan- 
ders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  hear 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait, 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  eat; 
Wrapt  in  sublimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Your  British  generals  cannot  keep 
Themselves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  books, 
Call,  one  for  corn,  and  one  for  cooks ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay : 
While  these  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  tweqty  kingdoms  in  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cup, 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 
And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  queen, 
With  half  the  convex  world  between, 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  grass, 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike, 
Bv  praising  friend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost, 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  foes, 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  makes  those  heroes  known ; 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd : 
On  Punic  faith,  so  long  revil'd, 
The  wily  African  had  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd, 
If  we  of  Roman  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  your  Robertsons  and  Bryants 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythology  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youth, 
His  fable  consecrates  to  truth  : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history",  great  Raleigh  knew, 
And  knowing,  griev'd^may  not  be  true ; 
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For  how  the  facta  are  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand  years  ago ; 
When  be  bo  jost  account  could  get 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  beard, 
The  tale  of  each  relator  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact's  recorded  right, 
The  motive  seldom  conies  in  sight ; 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deeds  we  blame, 
We  often  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  yon'd  glean, 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ; 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek, 
Of  his  renown'd  ten  thousand  speak ; 
His  commentaries*  read  again 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen ; 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  prescrib'd  the  road. 


Read  Attn,  for  lofty  periods  faro'd. 
Who  Charles's  age  adorn 'd  and  sham'd  ; 
Read  Clarendon ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd, 
Who  rul'd  th'  events  bis  pen  describ'd  ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 
Yet,  lovely  Sally,  be  not  frighten'd, 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  enhghten'd ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlin,f  makes  with  sci- 
ence : 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwell, 
Go  ask  papa — for  he  can  tell. 

MARGERY  TWO-SHOES. 

*  Cesar. 

f  Dr.  Home  was  at  this  time  president  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  whero'this  little  poem  was 
written. 


SENSIBILITY : 

AN  EFISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MBS.  BOSCAWEN. 


Accept,  Boscawbn  !  these  un  polish 'd  lays, 
Nor  blame  too  much  the  Terse  you  cannot 

praise. 
For  yon,  far  other  bards  have  wak'd  the 

string, 
Far  other  bards  for  yon  were  wont  to  sing  ; 
Tet  on  the  gale  their  parting  mnsic  steals, 
Yet  yoor  cbarm'd  ear  the  lov'd  impression 

feels: 
Ton  heard  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Young, 
And  this  a  grace,  and  that  a  seraph  strung. 
These  are  no  more !  but  not  with  these  de- 
cline 
The  attic  cbasteness  or  the  vig'rous  line. 
Still  snd  Eifrida'i  poet*  shall  complain, 
Still,  either  Warton  breathe  his  classic  strain : 
While,  for  the  wonders  of  the  Gothic  page, 
Otranto's  fame  shall  vindicate  the  age. 
Nor  tremble  lest  the  tuneful  art  expire, 
While  Beattie  strikes  anew  old    Spencer's 

lyre; 
He  best  to  paint  the  genuine  minstrel  knew, 
Who  from  himself,  the  living  portrait  drew. 
Though  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his 
name, 
When  in  ftrH  brightness  burnt  the  Latian 


Yet  fir'd  with  loftier  hopes  than  transient 
bays, 

See  Lowthf  despise  the  meed    of  mortal 
praise; 

Spurn  the  cheap  wreath  by  human  science 
won. 

Borne  on  the  wing  sublime  of  Amos'  son  ! 

He  seia'd  the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew, 

And  with  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 
Tosnatch  bright  beauty  from  devouring  rate, 

And  lengthen  nature's  transitory  date ; 

At  once  the  critic's  and  the  painter's  art, 

With  Fresnoy**  skill  aod  Gaido's  grace*  im- 
part: 

To  form  with  code  correct  the  graphic  school, 

And  lawless  fancy  curb  by  sober  rule  ; 

To  show  how  genius  fires,  how  taste  restrains, 

•  Mihoa  calls  Euripides  sad  Ekrtra's  poet 
-  Then  bishop  of  London. 


While,  what  both  are,  his  pencil  best  ex- 
plains ; 

Have  we  not  Reynolds  *  lives  not  Jew r*s 
yet, 

To  prove  his  lowest  title  was  a  wit  ?f 
Though  purer  flames  thy  hallow'd  zeal  in- 
spire 

Than  e'er  were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire, 

Thee,  mitred  Chester !J  all  the  Nine  shall 
boast; 

And  is  not  Johnson  ours  ?  himself  a  host ! 
Yes,  still  for  Von  your  gentle  stars  dispense, 

The  charm  of  friendship  and  the  feast  of 
sense: 

Yours  is  the  bliss,  and  Heav'n  no  dearer 
sends, 

To  call  the  wisest,  brightest,   best,    year 
friends. 

And  while  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 

O !  let  me  grateful  own  these  friends  are 
mine  ; 

With  Carter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known. 

Or  v^w  in  Montagu  that  wit  our  own  : 

Or  mark,  well  pleas'd,  Cbapone's  instructive 
page, 

Intent  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  age : 

Or  boast,  in  Walsingham,  the  various  power. 

To  cheer  the  lonely,  grace  the  letter'd  hour ; 

Delany  too  is  ours,  serenely  bright, 

Wisdom's   strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder 
light :  sjr  «- 

And  she  who  bless'd  the  friend,  and  gracM 
the  lays 

Of  poignant  Swift,  still  gilds  our  social  days ; 

Long,  long  protract  thy  light,  O  star  benign! 

*  See  sir  Joshua  Reynold1 1  very  able  notes  to  Dm. 
FVtsnoy's  poem  on  the  art  of  painting,  translated 
by  Mr.  Mason. — Alio,  his  series  of  Discourses  to 
the  academy,  which,  though  written  professedly  on 
the  subject  of  painting,  contain  the  principles  of 
general  art,  and  are  delivered  with  so  much  per- 
spicuous good  sense,  as  to  be  admirably  calculated 
to  assist  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  general  reader. 

f  Mr.  Soame  JenynshvA  just  published  his  work 
On  UuinUmal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
I  \  Now  bishop  of  London— See  bis  admisable  no- 
lemon  death. 
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Whose   setting  beams  with   milder  lustre 

shioe. 
Nor,  Barbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  re- 
fuse 
Its  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  muse  ; 
This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine, 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brow  to  twine ; 
My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  world  shall  teach, 
And  praise  the  genius  it  despairs  to  reach. 
Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art  ? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  ? 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns, 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  feels  acuter  pains ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  refin'd, 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  feeling  is  difius'd  through  ev'ry  part, 
Thrills  in  each  nerve,  and  lives  in  aU  the 

heart; 
And  those  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear 

would  keep 
From  other's  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to 

weep. 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song, 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prolong  ? 
Fallacious  hope !  which  daily  truths  deride ; 
For  you,  alas!  have  wept,  and  Garrickdy'd! 
O  shades  of  Hampton  !  witness,  as  I  mourn, 
Could  wit  or  song  elude  your  fav' rite's  urn  ? 
Though  living  virtue  still  your  haunts  en- 
dears, 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  my  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment 

cool, 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shall  rule  ? 
With  keen  acumen  how  his  piercing  eye, 
The  fault  conceal'd  from  vulgar  view  would 

spy  ! 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  strove  to 

hide, 
Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  taste  bad  spy 'd. 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev'n  in  mine. 

His  wit  so  pointed  it  ne'er  miss'd  its  epd, 
And  so  well  temper1  d  it  ne'er  lost  a  friend  ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent 

heart, 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  muse  of  fir t  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  (race, 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace  ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove, 
Who  most  should  gain  his  praise  or  win  his 

Jove ! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew, 
Thus  Tully's  Atticus  was  Caesar's  too. 
Jho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  has 

stole, 
Soft'ning  the  tints  of  sorrow  on  the  soul ; 
The  deep  impression  long  my  heart  shall  fill, 
And  ev'ry  fruiter  trace  be  perfect  still. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory 

melt,  t 

You  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt. 
You,  who  for  Britain's  herof  arid  your  own, 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rends  the  soul  have 

known ; 
You,  who  have  found  how  much  the  feeling 

heaf| 
Shapes  its  own  wound,  and  points  itself  the 

dart; 

*  See  Mr.  Sheridan's  beautiful  monody. 
■f  Admiral  Boscawm. 


You,  who  are  call'dthe  varied  loss  to  mourn', 
You,  who  have  clasp'd  a  son's  untimely  urn; 
You,  who  from  frequent  fond  experience  feel 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never 

heal; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find, 
Where  parts  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  change  that  sense  acute  to 

gain 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  the  poignant 

pain ; 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  those  feelings  give 
In  loveless,  joyless  apathy  to  live  ? 

For  though  in  souls  where  energies  abound, 
Pain  through  its    numerous    avenues  can 

wound; 
Yet  the  same  avenues  are  open  still, 
To  casual  blessings  as  to  casual  ill. 
Nor  is  the  trembling  temper  more  awake 
To  every  wound  calamity  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  fashion'd  nerve  alive 
To  ev'ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  give  • 

Let  not  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain. 
Their  jests  the.  tender  anguish  would  profane. 
Yet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their 

kind, 
Whose  low  enjoyments  never  reach  the  mind; 
Who  ne'er  a  pain  but  for  themselves  have 

known, 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own  : 
Who  deem  romantic  ev'ry  finer  thought 
Conceiv'd  by  pity,  or  by  friendship  wrought ; 
Whose  insulated  souls  ne'er  feel  tnepowr 
Of  gen'rous  sympathy's  extatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  hearts  ne'er  taste  the 

bliss 
Extracted  from  another's  happiness ;  • 
Who  ne'er  the  high  heroic  duty  know, 
For  public  good  the  private  to  forego. 
Then  wherefore  happy  ?  where's  the  kin- 
dred mind  ? 
Where  the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human 

kind? 
Yes—'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  explain, 
To  mitigate  the  but  suspected  pain ; 
The  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  for  the  joyful,  tears  for  them  that  weep  : 
To  these  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasure* 

owe, 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  born  to  know  ; 
They  never  know,  in  all  their  coarser  bliss, 
The  sacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  ye  happy  vulgar,  take  your  part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  toucb'd  the  heart. 
Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  chuse, 
Lest  pausing  Prudence  tempt  her  to  refuse ; 
Friendship,  which  once  determined,  never 

swerves, 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  but  weighs  not  ere  it 

serves ; 
And  soft  ey'd  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland, 
And  melting  Charity  with  open  hand ; 
And  artless  Love,  believing  and  believ'd, 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  deceiv'd ; 
And  Mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can 

speak, 
To  wipe  the  tear  which  stains  Affliction's 

cheek; 
These  ye  have  never  known— then  take  your 

Sart 
id  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart. 
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Yea  who  bate  melted  in  bright  glory's 

flame, 

Or  felt  the  grateful  breath  of  well  earn'd 


Or  you,  the  chosen  agents  from  above, 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almighty  love  ; 
Ton,  who  subdue  the  vain  desire  ot  show, 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
Ton,  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek, 
Raise  the  sank  heart,  and  flush  the  fading 

cheek; 
Ton,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  pains, 
When    merit  triumphs,  or  oppress'd  com- 

plains; 
Yon,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  to 

mourn, 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  Tibullus'  urn  ; 
Too,  whose  touchM  hearts  with  real  sorrows 

swell, 
Or  feel,  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows 

well, 
Would  you  renounce  such  energies  as  these 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  ? 
Would  you  to  Hcape  the  pain,  the  joy  forego, 
And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wo  ? 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose, 
Or  cease  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  muse? 
No,  Greville,*  no ! — thy  song,  tho'  steep'd  in 

tears, 
Though  all  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appears ; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguish 

chuse, 
And  all  uY  inglorious  peace  thou  begg'st  re- 
fuse: 
And  while  Discretion  ail  our  views  should 

guide, 
Beware,  Jest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
Though  midst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  her 

part, 
Like  a  firm  sentinel— to  guard  the  heart ; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust, 
Who  never  was  deceiv'd,  I  would  not  trust ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  Suspicion's  slave, 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  half  a 

knave. 
And  you,  Boscawen,  while  you  fondly  melt, 
In  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  felt ; 
And  as  you  view,  prophetic,  in  your  race, 
All  Lemon's  sweetness,  and  all  Beaufort's 


Yet  dread  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 
share. 

The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fair ; 

You  who  have  felt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy ! 

That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  de- 
stroy ; 

That  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow, 

That  sorrows  grafted  on  enjoyments  grow ; 

That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest 
views, 

Thar  who  have  most  to  love  have  most  to  lose ; 

Yet  from  these  fair  possessions  would  you 

part, 
To  shelter  from  contingent  ills  your  heart  ? 
Would  you  forego  the  objects  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dancers  of  a  distant  care  ? 
Beaoonee  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your 


For  aO  the  safety  dumeas  ever  knew  ? 

•  See  her  beautiftl  Ode  to  mdUference. 


Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  fears  you 

prove  * 

That  tliey  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love  ; 
Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine, 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others 

thine; 
While  her  fair  triumphs  swell  the  modish 

page, 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boasts  her  ever  tearful  eye. 
Fair  Truth,  firm  Faith,  and  manly  Justice  fly: 
Justice,  prime  good !  from  whose  prolific  law, 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence 

draw; 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold, 
The  feign'd  Astrea  of  an  age  of  gold : 
The  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own, 
While  spurious  Candour   fills   toe  vacant 
throne. 
Sweet  Sensibility !  Thou  secret  pow'r 
Who  sbed'st  thy  gifts  upon  the  natal  hour, 
Like  fairy  favours  ;  Art  can  never  seize, 
Nor  Affectation  catch  thy  power  to  please : 
Thy  subtile  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  Definition,  and  defeats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right ! 
Perception  exquisite !  fair  Virtue's  seed ! 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed  ! 
Thou  hasty  conscience!  reason's  blushing 

morn ! 
Instinctive  kindness  e'er  reflection's  born! 
Prompt  sense  of  equity !  to  thee  belongs 
The  swift  redress  of  unexamin'd  wrongs ! 
Eager  to  serve,  the  cause  perhaps  untried. 
But  always  apt  to  chuse  the  suJPring  side ! 
To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no  words  can 

paint, 
And  those  who  know  thee,  know  all  words 
are  faint! 
She  does  not  feel  thy  pow'r  who  boasts  thy 
flame, 
And  rounds  her  every  period  with  thy  name ; 
Nor  she  who  vents  her  disproportion rd  sighs 
With  pining  Letbia  when  her  sparrow  dies: 
Nor  she  who  melts  when  hapless  Shore  ex- 
pires, 
While  real  mis'ry  upreliev'd  retires ! 
Who  thinks  feign'd  sorrow  all  her  tears  de- 
serve, 
And  weeps  o'er  Werter  while  her  children 
starve. 
As  words  are  but  th*  external  marks  to  tell 
The  fair  ideas  in  the  mind  that  dwell ; 
And  only  are  of  things  the  outward  sign, 
And  not  the  things  themselves  they  but  de- 
fine; « 
So  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears,      % 
And  all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeing  wears;  \ 
These  are  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  ex- 
press 
Her  form,  her  semblance)  her  appropriate 

dress; 
And  these  fair  marks,  reluctant  I  relate. 
These  lovely  symbols  may  be  counterfeit. 
There  are,  whe  fill  with  brilliant  plaints  the 

page, 
If  a  poor  linnet  meet  the  gunner's  rage ; 
There  are,  who  for  a  dying  fawn  deplore. 
As  if  friend,  parent,  country,  were  no  more ; 
Who  boast  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their 
eye* 
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If  from  the  spider's  snare  they  snatch  a  fly ; 
There  are,  whose  well   sung  plaints  each 

breast  inflame, 
And  break  all  hearts— -but  bis  from  whom 

they  came ! 
He,  scorning1  life's  low  duties  to  attend, 
Writes  odes  on  friendship,  while  he  cheats  his 

friend. 
Of  jails  and  punishments  he  grieves  to  hear, 
And  pensions  'prison'd  virtue  with  a  tear ; 
While  unpaid  bills  his  creditor  presents, 
And  ruin'd  innocence  his  crime  laments. 
Not  so  the  tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
His  gen'rous  man  of  feeling  feels  indeed. 

O  Love  divine !  sole  source  of  charity  ! 
More  dear  one  genuine  deed  perform'd  for 

thee, 
Than  all  the  periods  Feeling  e'er  could  turn, 
Than    all    thy   touching   page,    perverted 

Sterne! 
Not  that  by  deeds  alone  this  love's  expressed, 
If  so  the  affluent  only  were  the  bless'd ; 
One  silent  wish,  one  pray'r,  one  soothing 

word, 
The  page  of  mercy  shall,  well  pleas'd  record ; 
One  soul-felt  sigh  by  pow'rless  pity  given, 
Accepted  incense  !  shall  ascend  to  heav'n  ! 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  onr  foibles  springs ; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and 

ease, 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may 

please; 
O  let  th'  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindnes8  is  a  great  offence. 
To  spread  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 

rain, 
Tet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain : 
To   bless  mankind  with  tides  of  flowing 

wealth, 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 

health, 
Our  little  lot  denies ;  yet  lib'ral  still, 
Heav'n  gives  its  counterpoise' to  ev'ry  ill, 
Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  pow'rs, 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  be 

ours. 
The  gift  of  minist'ring  to  other's  ease, 
To  all  her  sons  impartial  she  decrees ; 
The  gentle  offices  of  patient  love, 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above ; 
The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault, 
The  angry  word  snppress'd,  the  taunting 

thought ; 
Subduing  and  subdn'd,  the  petty  strife, 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life ; 
The    sober    comfort,    all  the  peace  which 
,  springs, 

From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or 

friend, 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend : 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign, 
Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  bliss  thou  ne'er  could 'st  find, 
Thy  joys  with  those  thou  lov'st  are  inter- 

twin'd ; 
And  he  whose  helpless  tenderness  removes 
The  rankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast 

he  loves, 
Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone,      | 


But  clears  th'  obstruction  which  impedes  his 

own. 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike  j 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply, 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye; 
The  artful  injury,  whose  venom'd  dart, 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearing,  while  it  stabs 

the  heart ; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills, 

yet  told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  yon  thought  it 

cold; 
Small  slights,  neglect,  unroix'd  perhaps  with 

hate, 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want   in 

weight 
These,  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these* 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  our  ease. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  leans  to  ill, 
It  gives  fresh  force  to  vice  or  principle ; 
'Ti8  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 
'Tis  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood : 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral 

flow, 
Is  but  a  circulation  swift  or  slow  : 
But  to  divert  it  to  its  proper  course, 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  appears,  there  reason's 

force : 
If  ill-directed  it  pursue  the  wrongs 
It  adds  new  strength  to  what  before  was 

strong ; 
Breaks  out  in  wild  irregular  desires, 
Disorder'd  passions,  and  illicit  fires ; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within, 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of  sin. 
But  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul, 
Then  Sensibility  exalts  the  whole ; 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  part, 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  the 

heart. 
Cold  an/1  inert  the  mental  pow'rs  would  lie, 
Without  this  quick'ning  spark  of  Deity. 
To  melt  the  nch  materials  from  the  mine, 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  refine, 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  cold, 
And  beav'n's  own  image  stamp  on  Nature's 

gold; 
To  give  immortal  mind  its  finest  tone, 
Oh,  Sensibility  I  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  th'  eternal  flame  which  lights  and 

warms, 
In  songr  enchants  us,  and  in  action  charms. 
'Tie  this  that  makes  the  pensive  strains  of 

Gray* 
Win  to  the  open  heart  their  easy  way ; 
Makes  the  touch'd  spirit  glow  with  kindred 

fire, 
When  sweet  Serena's  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Portland's  face  its  brightest  rapture 

wear, 
When  her  large  bounty  smooths  the  bed  of 

care  : 
'Tis  this  that  breathes  through  Sevigne's  fair 

page, 
That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second 

age; 

♦This  is  meant  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church 
yard,  of  which  exquisite  poem  Sensibility  is  per- 
haps the  characteristic  beauty 
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'Tis  tin*  whore  charms  the  tool  resistless 

seize, 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  pow'r  to  please. 
Yet  why  those  terrors  ?  Why  that  anxious 


Since  your  last  hope*  the  deathfnl  war  will 

dare? 
Why  dread  that  energy  of  tool  which  leads 


Todang'rout  glory  by  heroic  deeds  ? 

Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardenftsoul  aspire .' 

You  fear  the  son  because  you  knew  the  sire. 

Hereditary  valour  you  deplore, 

And  dread,  yet  wish  to  find  one  hero  more. 

*  Viscount  Falmouth,  admiral  Boscnwen's  only 
remaining  son  was  then  in  America,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington. 


SIR  ELDK£D  OF  THE  BOWER. 
A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 

IS   TWO  PARTS. 

Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  bo  cold, 

No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view, 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told, 

For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. — Langhornc. 

PART  L 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch'e  si  bella  in  vista ! 

Com*  perde  agevoimente  in  an  momento, 

Quel,  ch'sn  molt1  ami  a  grand  pena  s'acquista. — Pttrarca. 


Thkbe  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Sir  Eldred  was  his  name, 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight 

The  rank  of  knighthood  claim. 
Where  gliding  Tay,  her  stream  sends  forth, 

To  feed  the  neighbouring  wood, 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north, 

Sir  EMred's  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  kuight  might  be 

In  patrimonial  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature's  gifts  was  he, 

In  youth,  and  strength,  and  health. 
He  did  not  think,  as  some  hare  thought, 

Whom  honour  never  crown'd, 
The  fame  a  father  dearly  bought, 

Could  make  the  son  renown'd. 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  sire, 

Who  gallant  deeds  bad  done, 
To.  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
The  fairest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev'ry  deed  of  former  worth 

Is  bnt  a  claim  for  more. 
Sir  Eldred's  heart  was  ever  kind, 

Alive  to  pity1*  call ; 
A  crowd  or  virtues  gruc'd  his  mind, 

He  lovM  and  felt  for  all. 
When  merit  raised  the  sufferer's  name, 

He  showVd  his  bounty  then ; 
And  those  who  could  not  prove  that  claim, 

He  succour'd  still  as  men. 
But  sacred  truth  the  muse  compels 

His  errors  to  impart ; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

The  fault  of  Eldred's  he  rt. 
Though  mild  and  soft  a9  infant  love 

His  fond  affections  melt ; 
Though  all  that  kindest  spirits  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt : 
Yet  if  the  passions  stormM  his  soul, 

By  Jealousy  led  on  ; 
The  fierce  resentment  acoru'd  control, 

And  bore  his  virtues  down. 
Not  Thule%  waves  so  widely  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 


Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake, 

Or  Scy Una's  tempests  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  day 

To  fun  the  fragant  morn, 
The  sighing  breezes  softly  stray 

O'er  fields  of  ripen'd  corn ; 
Sudden  the  lightning's  blast  descends, 

Deforms  the  ravag'd  fields ; 
At  once  the  various  ruin  blends, 

And  all  resistless  yields 
But  when,  to  clear  his  stormy  breast, 

The  sun  of  reason  shone, 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest, 

And  show'd  what  rage  had  done : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray 'd  I 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true ! 
He  view'd  the  waste  his  rage  had  made* 

And  shudder'd  at  the  view. 
The  meck-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffron  robe, 

Proclaim'd  the  op'nine  day, 
Up  rose  the  sun  to  gild  the  ff lobe, 

And  hail  the  new-born  May ; 
The  birds  their  vernal  notes  repeat, 

And  glad  the  thick*  oing  grove  ; 
And  feather'd  partners  fondly  greet 

With  many  a  song  of  love : 
When  pious  Eldred  early  rose 

The  Lord  of  all  to  hail ; 
Who  life  with  all  its  gifts  bestows, 

Whose  mercies  never  fail ! 
That  done — he  left  his  woodland  glade, 

And  journey'd  far  away ; 
He  lov'd  to  court  the  distant  shade, 

And  through  the  lone  vale  stray. 
Within  the  bosom  of  a  wood, 

By  circling  hills  embraced, 
A  little,  modest  mansion  stood, 

Built  by  the  hand  of  taste ; 
While  many  a  prouder  castle  fell, 

This  safely  did  endure ; 
The  house  where  guardian  virtues  dwell 

Is  sacred  and  secure. 
Of  eglantine  an  humble  fence 

Around  the  mansion  stood, 
Which  serv'd  at  once  to  charm  the  seme. 

And  screen  an  infant  wood. 
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The  wood  receiv'd  an  added  grace. 

As  pleas'd  ft  bent  to  look, 
And  view'd  its  ever  verdant  face 
z  Reflected  in  a  brook : 
The  smallness  oi  the  Btream  did  well 
•   The  master's  fortunes  show  ; 
But  little  streams  may  serve  to  tell 

The  source  from  which  they  flow. 
This  mansion  own'd  an  aged  knight, 

And  such  a  man  was  he, 
As  heaven  just  shows  to  human  sight, 

To  tell  what  man  should  be. 
His  youth  in  many  a  well-fought  field 

Was  train 'd  betimes  to  war ; 
His  bosom,  like  a  well-worn  shield, 

Wasgrac'd  with  many  a  scar. 
The  vigour  of  a  green  old  age 

His  reverend  form  did  bear ; 
And  yet,  alas !  the  warrior-sage 

Had  drain'd  the  dregs  of  care : 
And  sorrow  more  than  age  can  break, 

And  wound  its  hapless  prey, 
Twas  sorrow  furrow'd  hi6  firm  cheek, 

And  turn'd  his  bright  locks  gray. 
One  darling  daughter  sooth'd  his  cares, 

A  young  and  beauteous  dame, 
Sole  comfort  of  his  failing  years, 

And  Birtha  was  her  name. 
Her  heart  a  little  sacred  shrine, 

Where  all  the  Virtues  meet, 
And  holy  Hope  and  Faith  divine 

Had  claim'd  it  for  their  seat. 
She  lov'd  to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 

Of  wild  and  rustic  taste, 
And  there  she  screen'd  each  fav'rite  flower 

From  ev'ry  ruder  blast ; 
And  not  a  shrub  or  plant  was  there 

But  did  some  moral  yield  ; 
For  wisdom,  by  a  father's  care, 

Was  found  in  ev'ry  field. 
The  trees,  whose  foliage  fell  away, 

And  with  the  summer  died, 
He  thought  an  image  of  decay 

Might  lecture  human  pride : 
While  (air  perennial  greens  4hat  stood, 

And  brav'd  the  wintry  blast, 
As  types  of  the  fair  mind  be  view'd, 

Which  shall  for  ever  last. 
He  taught  her  that  the  gaudiest  flowers 

Were  seldom  fragrant  found, 
But  wasted  soon  their  little  powers, 

Dropt  useless  on  the  ground  : 
While  the  sweet-scented  rose  shall  last, 

And  still  retain  its  power, 
When  life's  imperfect  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorter  hour. 
And  here  the  virgin  lov'd  to  lead 

Her  inoffensive  day, 
And  here  she  oft  retir'd  to  read, 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
EmbowerM,  she  grac'd  the  woodland  shades, 

From  courts  and  cities  far, 
The  pride  of  Caledonian  maids, 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  lucid  star, 

The  glory  of  the  night, 
When  beaming  through  the  cloudless  air, 

She  sheds  her  silver  light : 
So  Birtha  shone !«— but  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  beard, 
As  on  the  ravishM  air  she  broke, 

And  thus  her  prayer  preferr'd  .- 


'  O  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  Supreme, 

In  whom  I  live  and  move, 
And  bless  me  most  by  blessing  him, 

Whom  more  than  life  I  love.' 
She  starts  to  hear  a  stranger's  voice, 

And  with  a  modest  grace, 
She  lifts  her  meek  eye  in  surprise, 

And  sees  a  stranger's  face : 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood, 

Bereft  of  voice  and  power, 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  view'd 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreads  her  cheek 

With  nature's  purest  dye, 
And  all  those  dazzling  beams  which  break 

Like  morning  from  her  eye- 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  ne  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight ; 
And  still  his  raptur'd  eye  pursued, 

And  feasted  on  the  sight. 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz'd, 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smother'd  passion  blaz'd, 

Enamour'd  Eldred  spoke : 
*  O  sacred  virtue,  heavfnly  power  ! 

Thy  wond'rous  force  I  feel : 
I  gaze,  I  tremble,  I  adore, 

Yet  die  my  love  to  tell. 
My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guileful  beauty  threw  ; 
But  goodness  heard,  ana  grace  beheld, 

Must  every  heart  subdue.' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  cast, 

And  now  as  quickly  rais'd  : — 
Just  then  her  father  hap'ly  past, 

On  whom  she  trembling  gaz'd. 
Good  Ardolph's  eye  his  Birtha  meets 

With  glances  of  delight ; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greets 

The  young  and  graceful  knight. 
8  O  gallant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

Right  welcome  to  this  place ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart 

Which  says  I've  seen  that  face.' 
'  Thou  gen'rous  knight,'  the  youth  rejoin'd, 

'  Though  little  known  to  fame, 
I  trust  I  bear  a  grateful  mind — 

Sir  Eldred  is  my  name.' 
«  Sir  Eldred  ?'— Ardolph  loud  exclaim'd, 

'  Renown'd  for  worth  and  power  ? 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  famM, 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower  ? 
Now  make  me  grateful,  righteous  heaven. 

As  thou  art  good  to  me, 
Since  to  my  aged  eyes  'tis  given 

Sir  Eldred's  son  to  see !' 
Then  Ardolph  caught  him  by  the  hand, 

And  gaz'a  upon  nis  face, 
And  to  his  agea  bosom  strain'd, 

With  many  a  kind  embrace. 
Again  he  viewM  him  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  doubted  still  the  truth, 
And  ask'd  what  he  had  askM  before, 

Then  thus  addrest  the  youth  : 
«  Come  now  beneath  my  roof,  I  pray, 

Some  needful  rest  to  take, 
And  with  us  many  a  cheerful  day,    • 

Thy  friendly  sojourn  make  !' 
He  enter'd  at  the  gate  straightway, 

Some  needful  rest  to  take  ; 
And  with  them  many  a  cheerful  day 

Did  friendly  sojourn  make. 
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PART  II. 


Oxce— in  a  social  summer's  walk, 

The  gaudy  day  was  fled ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheerful  talk, 

When  thus  sir  Ardolph  said  : 
4  Thy  lather  was  the  firmest  friend 

That  e'er  my  being  blest ; 
And  every  virtue  heaven  could  .send, 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast. 
Together  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  casque  and  ample  shield ; 
Together  learn  in  many  a  war 

The  deathfal  spear  to  wield. 
To  make  our  union  still  more  dear, 

We  both  were  doom'd  to  prove, 
What  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love. 
The  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  knight 

Did  my  fond  heart  engage ; 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  the  virtues  write 

Upon  a  fairer  page. 
His  bosom  felt  an  equal  wound, 

Nor  sigb'd  we  long  in  vain  ; 
One  summer^  sun  beheld  us  bound 

In  Hymen's  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  sir  Eldrkd's  only  child, 

Thy  father's  darling  joy ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smiPd 

On  me  a  blooming  boy. 
Bnt  man  has  woes,  has  clouds  of  care , 

That  dim  his  star  of  life — 
My  aims  receiv'd  the  little  pair, 

The  earth's  cold  breast,  my  wife. 
Forgive,  thou  gentle  knight,  forgive, 

Fond  foolish  tears  will  flow  ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave, 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wo. 
Bat  grant,  kind  heaven !   thou  ne'er  may'st 
know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart ; 
Nor  even  feel  the  Darting  blow 

That  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Beside  the  Blooming  banks  of  Tay, 

My  angel's  ashes  sleep ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay, 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  ? 
I  bore  my  beauteous  babes  away 

With  many  a  gushing  tear ; 
I  left  the  blooming  banks  of  Toy, 

And  brought  my  darlings  here. 
I  watch 'd  my  little  household  cares, 

And  formed  their  growing  youth ; 
And  fondly  train'd  their  infant  years 

To  piety  and  truth.' 
lThy  blooming  Birtha  here  I  see,' 

Sir  Eldred  strait  rejoin'd ; 

*  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee, 

Resolve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  question  hear  ; 

ShestghVl,  but  could  not  speak ; 
And  many  a  soft  and  silent  tear 

Stray'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  passM  o'er  good  sir  Ardolph's  face,  . 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
But  soon  cotnpos'd,  with  manly  grace, 

He  thus  renew'd  his  tale  : 

*  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  bled ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son, 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoary  head ; 
Hot  heav'a's  high  will  be  done  !' 


Scarce  eighteen  winters  had  revoTv'd, 

To  crown  the  circling  year, 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resolv'd 

The  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  1  priz'd  my  native  laud, 

Too  dear  his  feme  I  held, 
T'  oppose  a  parent's  stern  command, 

And  keep  him  from  the  field. 
He  left  me— -left  his  sister  too, 

Tet  tears  bedew'd  bis  face— 
What  could  a  feeble  old  man  do  ? 

He  burst  from  my  embrace. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame ! 

0  laurels  dearly  bought ! 

Yet  sweet  is  death  when  earn'd  with  fame-* 

So  virtuous  Edwy  thought. 
Full  manfully  the  brave  boy  strove, 

Though  pressing  ranks  oppose ; 
But  weak  the  strongest  arm  must  prove 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  deadly  wound  my  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Grief  does  not  kill— for  Ardolph  lives 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  long-lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  Edwy '8  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  in  vain— 

1  weot  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — 1  sought  to  die, 

But  heaven  restrain'd  the  thought, 
And  to  my  passion-clouded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  brought. 
Whenlo!  array 'd  in  robes  of  light, 

A  nymph  celestial  came, 
She  cfear'd  the  mists  that  dimm'dmy  sight-* 

Religion  was  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine, 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  of  mine 

Submission  to  its  God. 
Religion  taught  me  to  sustain 

What  nature  bade  me  feel ; 
And  piety  reliev'd  the  pain 

Which  time  can  never  heal.' 
He  ceas'd — with  sorrow  and  delight 

The  tale  sir  Eldred  hears : 
Then  weeping  cries — *  Thou  noble  koiffht, 

For  thanks  accept  my  tears. 
O  Ardolph,  might  I  dare  aspire 

To  claim  so  bright  a  boon  !— 
Good  old  Sir  Eldred  was  my  sire — 

And  thou  hast  lost  a  son. 
And  though  I  want  a  worthier  plea 

To  urge  so  dear  a  cause ; 
Yet.  let  me  to  thy  bosom  be 

What  once  thy  Edwy  was. 
My  trembling  tongue  its  aid  denies ; 

For  thou  may'st  diapprove ; 
Then  read  it  in  my  ardent  eyes, 

Oh !  read  the  tale  of  love. 
Thy  beauteous  Birtha !' — '  Gracious  power ! 

How  could  I  e'er  repine,' 
Cries  Ardolph, '  since  I  see  this  hour? 

Yes — Birtha  shall  be  thine.' 
A  little  transient  gleam  of  red 

Shot  faintly  o'er  her  face, 
And  ev'ry  trembling  feature  spread 

With  sweet  disorder^  grace. 
The  tender  father  kindly  smiPd 
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With  fullness  of  content ; 
And  fondly  ey'd  bis  darling  child, 

Who,  bashfal,  blush'd  consent. 
O  then  to  paint  the  vast  delight 

That  fiil'd  sir  Eldred's  heart, 
To  tell  the  transports  of  the  knight, 

Would  mock  the  Muse's  art. 
But  ev'ry  kind  and  gracious  soul, 

Where  gentle  passions  dwell, 
Will  better  far  conceive  the  whole, 

Than  any  muse  can  tell. 
The  more  the  knight  his  Birtha  knew, 

The  more  he  pra'd  the  maid ; 
Some  worth  each  day  produc'd  to  view, 

Some  grace  each  hour  betray'd. 
The  virgin  too  was  fond  to  charm 

The  dear  accomplished  youth ; 
His  single  breast  she  strove  to  warm, 

And  crown'd  with  love,  his  truth. 
Unlike  the  dames  of  modem  days, 

Who  general  homage  claim ; 
Who  court  the  umiter»a/gaze, 

And  pant  for  public  fame. 
Then  beauty  but  on  merit  smiFd, 

Nor  were  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
No  venal  father  gave  his  child 

For  grandeur,  or  for  gold. 
The  ardour  of  young  Eldred's  flame 

But  ill  could  brook  delay, 
And  oft  he  pressM  the  maid  to  name 

A  speedy  nuptial  day. 
The  fond  impatience  of  his  breast 

'Twas  all  in  vain  to  hide, 
But  she  his  eager  suit  represt 

With  modest  maiden  pride. 
When  oft  sir  Eldred  press'd  the  day 

Which  was  to  crown  his  truth, 
The  thoughtful  sire  would  sigh  and  say, 

'  O  happy  state  of  youth  ! 
It  little  recks  the  woes  which  wait 

To  scare  its  dreams  of  joy ; 
Nor  thinks  to-morrow's  alter' d  fate 

May  all  those  dreams  destroy. 
And  though  the  flatterer  Hope  deceives, 

And  painted  prospects  shows ; 
Yet  man,  still  cheated,  still  believes, 

Till  death  the  bright  scene  close. 
So  look'd  my  bride,  so  sweetly  mild, 

On  me  her  beauty's  slave ; 
But  whilst  she  lookM,  and  whilst  she  smil'd 

She  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Yet,  O  forgive  an  old  man's  care, 

Forgive  a  father's  zeal ; 
Who  fondly  loves  must  greatly  fear, 

Who  fears  must  greatly  feel. 
Once  more  in  soft  and  sacred  bands 

Shall  Love  and  Hymen  meet ; 
To-morrow  shall  unite  your  hands. 

And — be  yonr  bliss  complete  !' 
The  rising  sun  inflam'd  the  sky, 

The  golden  orient  blush'd ; 
But  Birtha's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye, 

A  brighter  crimson  flush'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  clad, 

Performed  the  mystic  rite ; 
Love  lit  the  haHowtt  torch  that  led 

To  Hymen's  chaste  delight. 
How  feeble  language  were  to  speak 

Th'  immeasurable  joy, 
That  fir'd  sir  Eldred's  ardent  cheek, 

And  triumphed  in  his  ere ! 


Sir  Ardolph's  pleasure  stood  confest, 

A  pleasure  all  his  own  ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  a  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known. 
'Twas  such  a  sober  sense  of  joy 

As  angels  well  might  keep ; 
A  joy  chaslis'd  by  piety, 

A  joy  prepar'd  to  weep. 
To  recollect  her  scatter'd  thought, 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  hour, 
The  lovely  bride  in  secret  sought 

The  coolness  of  her  bower. 
Long  she  remain'd— th'  enamourM  knight, 

Impatient  at  her  stay  ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  delight 

When  Birtha  was  away ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  softly  more ; 
Impell'd  by  ev'ry  tender  power, 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror !  blasting  sight ! 

He  sees  his  Birtha's  charms, 
Reclin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight, 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  frenzy  fires  his  frantic  hand, 

Distracted  at  the  sight, 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovers  stand ; 

And  stabs  the  stranger  knight. 
«  Die,  traitor,  die !  thy  guilty  flames 

Demand  th'  avenging  steel  !'— 
4  It  is  my  brother,'  she  exclaims ! 

4  'Tis  Edwy— Oh  farewell  !• 
An  aged  peasant,  Edwy's  guide, 

The  good  old  Ardolph  sought ; 
He  told  him  that  his  bosom's  pride. 

His  Edwy,  he  had  brought. 
O  how  the  tether's  feelings  melt  t 

How  faint  and  how  revive ! 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  felt, 

To  find  his  son  alive. 
'  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  (ace, 

And  bless  him  ere  I  die !' 
Then  with  a  swift  and  vigorous  pace, 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie : 
O  sad  reverse ! — Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughter'd  son  he  view'd ; 
And  dying-  Birtha,  close  he  found, 

In  brother's  blood  imbru'd. 
Cold,  speechless,  senseless.  Eldred  near, 

Gaz'd  on  the  deed  he'd  done ; 
Like  the  blank  statue  of  Despair, 

Or  Madness  gravM  in  stone. 
The  father  saw — so  Jephthah  stood, 

So  tum'd  his  wo-framrht  eye, 
When  the  dear,  destinM  child  he  view'd, 

His  zeal  had  doom'd  to  die. 
He  look'd  the  wo  he  could  not  speak, 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
His  wan  discolour'd,  dying  cheek, 

And  silent,  sunk  to  rest. 
Then  Birtha  faintly  rais'd  her  eye, 

Which  long  had  ceas'd  to  stream, 
On  Eldred  fix'd,  with  many  a  sigh, 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death, 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath, 

And  tremulous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death, 

The  dim  departing  eye, 
!  The  quiv'riftg  hand,  the  short  quick  breath. 
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He  viewM— and  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air, 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek ! 
His  heart  its  anguish  oonld  not  bear, 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournful  Muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  veil, 

The  vast  distress  to  hide. 
Yet  heaven's  decrees  are  just  and  wise. 

And  man  is  born  to  bear : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  the  skies, 

Beneath  them  all  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heavto ;  His  erring  man, 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ; 


Whose  passions  uncontroll'd,  the  plan 

Of  promis'd  bliss  destroys. 
Had  Eldred  paw'd,  before  the  blow, 

His  hand  nad  never  err'd ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicated  wo, 

His  soul  bad  then  been  sparM ! 
The  deadliest  wounds  with  which  we  bleed, 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
Man's  mercies  from  God's  hand  proceed, 

His  miseries  from  his  own. 

*  In  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  Timanthcs  having  exhausted  every  im- 
age ofgrief  in  the  bystanders,'  threw  a  veil  over  the 
face  of  the  father,  whose  sorrow  he  was  utterly  un- 
able to  express.  Plin.  book  xxxv. 


THE  BLEEDING  ROCK : 

OR, 

THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  INTO  STONE* 

-The  annual  wound  allurM 


The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  bis  fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammua  yearly  wounded. — Milton. 


Wke&b  beauteous  Belmont  rears  her  modest 

brow 
To  view  Sa&rtna's  silver  ware  below, 
l«iv'd  young  lantbe,  fair  as  beauty's  queen ; 
She  reign'dunrivaird  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
Hers  ev'rv  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace, 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fairest  face  ; 
With  all  that  softer  elegance  of  mind, 
By  genius  heighten'd,  and  by  taste  refin'd 
Yet  early  was  she  doom 'd  the  child  of  care, 
For  hapless  love  rabdu'd  th'  ill-fitted  fair, 
Ah !  what  avails  each  captivating  grace, 
The  form  enchanting,  or  the  fairest  face  ? 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  the  heav'n-born 

mind. 
The  soul  superior,  or  the  taste  refin'd  ? 
lleanfy but  serves  destruction  to  insure, 
And  sense,  to  feel  the  pang  it  cannot  cure. 
Each  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd  to  gain  her 

hand, 
And  many  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land  : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd, 
And  distant  suitors  all  in  vain  admir'd. 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  offend, 
The  lover  she  reras'd  she  made  a  friend  : 
Her  meek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face, 
More  like  acceptance  seem'd  it,  than  dis- 


Youug  Polydore,  the  pride  of  rural  swains, 
Was  wont  to  visit  BelmonPs  blooming  plains. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Pol  vdore  could  throw 
Th'  unerring  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  ? 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  behind, 
How  mount  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the 

wind? 
With  melting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire, 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  well- 
strung  lvre  ? 
From  that  fanvd  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprung, 
The  Graces  tun'd  it,  and  Apollo  strung. 
Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swain. 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  grae'd  the  rustic  plain: 
Vor..  I.  6 


He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  life  belong, 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  taught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woo, 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how 

few ! 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attention  stood, 
And  ravish'd  Echo  fill'd  the  vocal  wood  ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere, 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  hear  ; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  sunrey'd  with  jealous 

eyes, 
And  Jove,  in  envy,  call'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  io  large  domains* 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flow'ry  plains ; 
With  these,  he  boasted  each  exterior  charm, 
To  win  the  prudent,  and  the  cold  to  warm ; 
The  fairest  semblance  of  desert  he  bore, 
And  each  fictitious  mark  of  goodness  wore* 
Could  act  the  tenderness  he  never  felt, 
In  sorrow  soften,  and  in  anguish  melt. 
The  sigh  elaborate,  the  fraudful  tear, 
The  toy  dissembled,  and  the  well  feignM  fear* 
All  these  were  his  ;  and  his  each  treacherous 

art, 
That  steals  the  ruilelessand  unpractis'd  heart. 

Too  soon  he  heard  of  fair  IantheS  fame, 
Twas  each  enamour*d   shepherd's   favorite 

theme ; 
Keturn'd  the  rising,  and  the  setting  sun, 
The  shepherd's  fav 'rite  theme  was  never  done. 
They  prais'd  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape, 

her  air ! 
And  even  inferior  beauties  ownM  her  fair. 
Such  sweet  perfection  all  his  wonder  mo* 

ved: 
He  saw,  admired,  nay,  fancied  that  he  loved : 
But  Polydore  no  generous  passion  knew, 
Lost  to  all  trnth  in  feigning  to  be  true. 
No  lasting  tenderness  could  warm  a  heart, 
Too  vain  to  feel,  too  selfish  to  impart. 

Cold  as  the  snows  of  Rhodope  descend, 
And  with  the  chilling  wave  of  Hebrus  blend; 
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So  cold  the  breast  where  Vanity  presides, 
And  the  whole  subject   soul    absorbs  and 

guides. 
Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest 

sure, 
Win  her  soft  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  secure. 
So  oft  he  told  the  well-imagin'd  tale, 
So  oft  he  swore— how  should  he  not  prevail  ? 
The  well-imagin'd  tale  the  nymph  believ'd-j 
Too  unsuspecting  not  to  be  deceiv'd : 
She  lov'd  the  youth,  she  thought  herself  be- 

lov'd,  [provM. 

Nor  hlusb'd  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap- 
The  conquest  once  acbiev'd,  the  brightest 

fair,  [care : 

When  conquer'd,  was  no  longer  worth  his 
When  to  the  world  her  passion  he  could 

Frove, 
his  pow'r,  be  jested  at  her  love. 
The  perjur'd  youth,  from  sad  Ianthe  far 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
With  other  nymphs  behold  the  wamPrer  roue, 
And  tell  the  story  of  Ianthe's  love ; 
He  mocks  her  easy  faith,  insults  her  wo, 
Nor  pities  tears  himself  had  taught  to  flow. 
To  sad  Ianthe  soon  the  tale  was  borne, 
How  Polydore  to  treach'ry  added  scorn. 

And  now  her  eyes'  soft  radiance  'gan  to  fail, 
And  now  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  grew  pale  *, 
The  lily  there,  in  faded  beauty  shows 
Its  sicbay  empire  o'er  the  vanquished  rose. 
Devouring  Sorrow  marks  her  lor  his  prey, 
And,  slow  and  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
Yet,  as  apace  her  ebbing  life  declin'd, 
Increasing  strength  suslainM  her  firmer  mind. 
c  O  had  my  heart  been  hard  as  his,'  she  cried, 
*  An  hapless  victim,  thus  I  had  not  died  : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gods  there  sorely  are, 
Insulted  virtue  doubtless  is  their  care* 
Then  hasten,  righteous  Powers ;  my  tedious 

fate, 
Shorten  my  woes,  and  end  my  mortal  date : 
Quick  let  your  power  transform  this  failing 

frame, 
Let  me  be  any  thing  but  what  I  am  ! 
And  since  the  cruel  woes  I'm  doomed  to  feel, 
Proceed,  alas  !  from  having  lov'd  too  well : 
Grant  me  some  form  where  love  can  have  no 

part, 
No  human  weakness  reach  my  guarded  heart ; 
Where  no  soft  touch  of  passion  can  be  felt, 
No  fond  affection  this  weak  bosom  melt. 
If  Pity  Bas  not  left  your  blest  abodes, 
Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods  1 
To  hardest  rock,  or  monumental  stone, 
So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs   I've 

known ; 
So  shall  I  thus  no  farther  torments  prove, 
Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  for  love : 
/   For  sure,  if  aught  can  aggravate  our  wo, 
;    'Tis  the  feign'a  pity  of  a  prosperous  foe .' 
Thus  pray9 d  the  nymph,  and  strait  the  Pow'rs 

addrest, 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request. 
Then,  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say 

true. 
To  harden'd  rock  the  stiffening  damsel  grew ; 
No  more  her  shapeless  features  can  be  known, 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbs  are  stone ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous  face, 
And  quickly  petrifies  each  living  grace ;  . 


»The  stone,  her  status*  net  her  shape  Mam, 
The  nymph  is  vanish'*,  but  the  reck  remains. 
No  vestige  now  of  huasaa  shape  appear*, 
No  cheek  for  Mashes,  and  no  eyes  for  teams : 
Yet— strange  the  marvels  poets  can  impart ! 
Unchang'd,  unchnTd,  remained  the  glowing 

heart; 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd  stiU  to  keen, 
It  scorn'd  to  mingle  with  the  marble  heap. 
When  babbling  Fame  the  wood'rous  ti- 
dings bore, 
Grief  seurd  the.  soul  of  perjur'd  Folydere ; 
And  now  the  falsehood  of  his  sooJ  appears, 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  bis  ears. 
AppaU'd,  his  smitten  fanoy  seems  to  view 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  friend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  virgin  train, 
His  adoration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  keep  him  ev'n  Ianthe  knew, 
From  vanity  alone  his  falsehood  grew : 
O  let  the  youthful  heart,  thus  warntt,  beware, 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  hew  wide  the  snare ; 
That  half  the  mischiefs  youth  and  beauty 

know, 
From  Vanity*  exhanstless  fountain  now. ' 

Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of  rest, 
'And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  guilty 

breast: 
Then  to  the  fatal  spot  in  haste  he  flew, 
Eager  some  vestige  of  the  maid  to  view ; 
The  shapeless  rock  he  markM,  but  found  no 

traoo 
Of  lost  Ianthe's  ferns,  |anthe%  face. 
He  fix'd  hie  streasnh*$  eyes  upon  the  stone, 
4  And,  take,  sweet  nsatdy  he  cried, *■  my  part- 
ing groan; 
Since  wo  axe  doemM  thus  terribly  to  part, 
No  other  nymph  shall  ever  share  my  heart ; 
Thus  only  Pra  absolVd*— he  rashly  cried* 
Then  planted  a  deadly  poniard  in  his  side ! 
Fainting,  the  steel  begraspM,  and  as  he  fell 
The  weapon  piercM  the  rock  he  lovM  so  well ; 
The  guiltless  steel  assail'd  the  living  part, 
And  stabbU  the  vital,  vulnerable  heart. 
And  though  the  reeky  mass  was  pale  before. 
Behold  it  tunr/d  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore  V 
The  life-blood  issuing  from  the  wounded  stone, 
Blends  with  the  onmsom  current  of  bis  own ; 
From  Polydore*  fresh  wound  it  flowMin  part, 
But  chief  emitted  from  Ianthe*  heart 
And  though  revolving  ages  since  have  past, 
The  meeting  torrents  undimuusbM  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  sanguine  stream  amain, 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swain* 

Now  once  a  year,  so  rustic  records  tell, 
When  o'er  the  heath  resounds  the  midnight 

bell ; 
On  eve  of  midsummer,  that  foe  to  sleep, 
What  time  young  maids  their  annual  vigils 

keep, 
The  tell-tale  shrub,*  fresh  gather'd  to  declare 
The  swains  who  false,  from  those  who  con- 
stant are ;  [y**d  walk, 
When  ghosts  in  clanking  chains  the  church- 
And  to  the  wend7rmg  ear  of  Fancy  talk : 
When  the  scar*d  matd  steals  trembling  thro* 

the  grove, 
To  kiss- the  grave  of  him  who  died  for  love : 

♦Midsummer-man,  consulted  as  oracular  by  til- 
lage maids. 
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When^  with  kn*  warnings,  Cane  at  length 


Stealafcroken  pauses**"  uncertain  rest ; 
Ney,  Grief  short  snatrbo*  of  repose  can 

take, 
And  nothing  but  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at    that  boor,  so    still,  so   full  of 


When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear, 
Is  perjur'd  Polydere  observM  to  rare 
A  ghastly  spectre  through  the  gloomy  grove ; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  JMssobng^ffx*  repair, 
Where,  sadly  sighing,  it  dissolves  to  air. 

StiH  when  the  boors  of  solemn  rites  return, 
The  Tillage  train  in  sad  prooeasioa  mourn  ; 
Pluck  ev'ry  weed  which  might  the  spot  dis- 

And  plant  the  unrest  netd-flow'rs  in  their 

pence* 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  nWret  grows, 
But  the  nrstdauodil,  and  earliest  rose; 


Thesnow-drop  spreads  its  whitest  bosom  here, 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fairer  hue, 
And  cvYy  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  buuos  the  wood-lark,  here  the  faithful 

dove 
Laments  his  lost,  or  woos  his  living  love. 
Secure  from  harm  is  ev'ry  hallow'd  nest, 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  rest. 
To  guard  the  rock  from   each   malignant 

sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirts  watch  by  night ; 
Aloft  in  air  each  takes  his  little  stand, 
The  neighb'ring  bill  is  hence  callM  Fairy 

Land.* 

*  By  contraction,  f\nhnd%  a  hill  well  known  in 
Somersetshire  :  not  far  from  this  is  The  Bleeding 
Rock,  from  which  constantly  issues  a  crimson  cur- 
rent. A  desire  to  account  for  this  appearance, 
Sire  rise  to  a  whimsical  conversation,  which  pro- 
need  these  slight  verses. 


ODE. 

n*M  S.  K.   AT  MUSTtt.,  TO  ORAM*,    MIL   GARRICK's   HOUBE-DOa.  AT   HAMPTON. 


I.  Duago*  !  since  lyrics  are  the  mode, 
To  thee  1  dedicate  my  ode, 

And  reason  goon  I  plead  : 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,1  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame, 

from  those  who  cannot  read  ?  • 
II   O  could  I,  like  that  nameless  wight,* 
Find  the  choice  minute  when  to  write, 

The  mollis  temoora  fundi  ! 
Like  bis,  my  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  toem&Jieroical  eputU> 

In  strains  which  never  can  die. 

III.  Father  of  lyrics,  tuneful  Horace ! 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  for  us 

To  mend  the  British  lyre  r 
Oar  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 
Seiz'd  the  scar'd  nrases^pluok'd  their  wings, 

And  put  out  aH  their  fire.f 

IV.  Dragon  1  thou  tyrant  of  the  yard, 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  watch'd  the  fruits  Hesperian  ! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safely  keep. 
Nor  snatch  one  moment's  guilty  sleep, 

Fidelity's  criterion. 

V.  O  Dragon!  change  with  me  thy  fate, 
To  mefgive  up  thy  peace  and  state, 

And  I  will  give  thee  name  : 
I,  lefttto  think,  and  then  to  feed  I 
My  mind  enlarged,  myfbody  freed, 

How  blest  wy.k>t  and  thine  I 

VI.  Then  shnit  thou  scent  the  rich  legale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting,*!*, 

Nay,  share  the  savory  bit ; 
And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen, 
For  then  best  but  at  Hampton  be*n, 

A  least  devoid  of  wit. 

VII.  OftsJiafttlsimsiisarthe 
DevenrM  else* ,  by  hungry  deeinen, 

So  fresh,  tbou'lt.loog  »  tear  it ; 

»  Sea  the  samirshls  epistle  to  sir  Waiana  €hna> 
ben. 

H  A  arofnsian  of  odes*  had  appeared  about  this 
time,  whsd^itrUuagly  violated  all  the  rules  of  lyri* 
ea)  composition. 


Though  Flaccust  tells  a  dufrent  tale 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  stale, 

Because  their  friends  should  share  it. 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait, 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate, 

How  useless  bolt  and  latch  ! 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  how  vain, 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  from  love,  would  watch ! 

IX.  Not  that  'twould  crown  with  joy  my  life, 
That  Bowden,!  or  that  Bowden's  wife, 

Brought  me  my  daily  pickings  : 
Though  she,  accelerating  rate, 
Decrees  the  scanty  moral  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens  ! 

X.  Though  uVd  with  innocent  ambition, 
Bowden,  great  Nature's  rhetorician, 

More  now'rs  than  Burke  produces  ; 
And  though  he's  sknl'd  mote  roots  to  find, 
Than  ever  stook'd  an  Hebrew*  mind, 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 

XI.  I'd  get  my  master's  ways  by  rote, 
Ne'er  wouM  I  bark  at  rugged  coat, 

Nor  tear  the  tattered  shiner; 
Like  him,  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit, 

And  give  them  all  a  dinner. 

XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  blue-ey'd  dame 
With  Venus'  or  Minerva's  name, 

One  warrior,  one  coquet ; 
No ;  Pallas  and  the  queen  of  Beauty 
ShunnU,  or  betrayM  that  nuptial  duty, 

Which  the  so  high  has  set. 

XIII.  Whene'r  I  heard  the  rattling  coach 
Proclaim  their  long  desir'd  approach, 

How  would  I  haste  to  greet  'em  ! 
Nor  ever  feel  I  wore  a  chain, 
Till,  starting,  I  nerceiv'd  with  pain 

I  could  not  fly  to  meet  'em. 

XIV.  The  muster  loves  his  sylvao  shades. 
Here,  with  the  oine  melodious  maids, 

choicest  hours  are  spent : 


fHor.  lib.  iL    Sat.  2. 

$  The  gardner  and  poultry  woman  at  Hampton, 


** 
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Yet  I  shall  hear  some  witling  cry, 
(Such  witling  from  my  presence  fly  !) 
*  Garrick  will  soon  repent : 

XV.  '  Again  you'll  see  him,  never  fear ; 
Some  half  a  dozen  times  a  year 

He  still  will  charm  the  age  ; 
Accustomed  long  to  be  admird, 
Of  shades  and  streams  he'll  soon  be  tir'd, 

And  languish  for  the  stage.' 

XVI.  Peace  !  To  his  solitude  he  bears 
The  full- blown  fame  of  thirty  years  ; 

He  bears  a  nation's  praise  : 
He  bears  his  lib'ral,  polish'd  mind, 
His  worth,  his  wit,  his  sense  refin'd  ; 

He  bears  his  well  earn  VI  bays. 

XVII.  When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tear 
Because  this  sun  has  left  his  sphere, 


And  set  before  his  time ; 
I  who  hare  felt  and  lor'd  his  rays. 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praise. 

And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

XVIII.  How  wise  long  pamperM  with  ap- 
plause, 

To  make  a  voluntary  pause 

And  lay  his  laurels  down  ! 
Boldly  repelling  each  strong  claim, 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame, 

(  Enough  of  both  I've  known.' 

XIX.  How  wise !  a  short  retreat  to  steal. 
The  vanity  of  life  to  feel, 

And  from  its  cares  to  fly  ; 
To  act  one  calm,  domestic  scene, 
Earth's  bustle,  and  the  grave  between, 

Retire,  and  learn  to  die  ! 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 

THIMTT-TWO  YEARS  VICAB  OF  ST.  6LVVIAS,  GOBNWALL. 

If  social  manners,  if  the  gentlest  mind, 
If  zeal  for  God,  and  love  for  human  kind, 
If  all  the  charities  which  life  endear, 
May  claim  affection,  or  demand  a  tear, 
Then  o'er  Penrose's  venerable  urn 
Domestic  love  may  weep,  and  friendship 
mourn. 
The  path  of  duty  still,  un tir'd,  he  trod, 
He  walk'd  in  safety,  for  he  walk'd  with  God! 
When  past  the  pow'r  of  precept  and  of  pray'r, 
Yet  still  his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's 

care; 
Their  wants  still  kindly  watchful  te  supply, 
He  taught  his  best,  last  lesson,  how  to  die ! 


ON  MRS.  BLANDFORD. 

M*kk  shade,  farewell !  go  seek  that  quiet 
shore  [more  ♦ 

Where  sin  shall  vex,  and  sorrow  wound  no 
Thy  lowly  worth  obtains  that  final  bliss, 
Which  pride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  may 
miss.  [not  teach, 

That  path  thou'st  found  which  science  can- 
But  faith  and  goodness  never  fail  to  reach : 
Then  share  the  joy  the  words  of  life  impart, 
The  Vision  promis'd  to  the  pure  in  heart. 


ON  MRS.  LITTLE, 

El  BEDCUCT  CHURCH,  ENGLAND. 

O  could  this  verse  her  fair  example  spread, 
And  teach  the  living  while  it  prais'a  the  dead ! 
Then,  reader !  should  it  speak  her  hope  divine, 
Not  to  record  her  faith,  but  strengthen  thine ; 
Then  should  her  ev'rv  virtue  stand  confest, 
Till  ev'ry  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast. 
But,  if  thou  slight  the  monitory  strain, 
And  she  has  liv'd,  to  thee  at  least,  in  vain ; 
Yet  let  her  death,  an  awful  lesson  give, 
The  dying  Christian  speaks  to  all  that  live. 
Enough  for  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest, 
Till  God's  own  plaudit  shall  her  worth  attest. 


ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE : 

Memorable  for  his  conquests  in  India,  and  for  hie 
clemency  to  the  vanquished. 

ON  A  MONUMENT  EJECTED  ST  SIB  IOBEST  TAIJL. 

Borx  to  command,  to  conquer,  and  to  spare, 

As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war, 

Here  Lawrence  rests  in  death ;  while  living 

fame  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wails  his  honoured 
To  him  this  frail  memorial  Friendship  rears. 
Whose  noblest  monument's  a  nation's  tears ; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  en* 

grav'd, 
In  provinces  preserv'd  and  cities  sav'd. 


TO  THE  MEMOSY  OT 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

AGED  N1NETT-ONE,  OP  NORTHAMPTON. 

Her  pious  and  useful  Life 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  old  age* 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death. 

Her  Charity  had  its  source 

In  Aeligion : 

Hev  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  effect 

of  her  love  of  God  : 

Her  Resignation 

was  the  Fruit  of  her  Faith ,    - 

and  she  died  in  Hope 

because  she  had  lived 

A  Christian. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER, 

Who  received  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Ox* 
ford,  for  his  work  against  lord  Bolingbroke** 
Philosophy. 

Go,  happy  spirit,  seek  that  blissful  land 
Where  zealous  Michael  lea4s  the  glorious 

band  [go, 

Of  those  who  fought  for  truth ;  blest  spirit, 
And  perfect  all  the  good  began  below: 
Go,  bear  applauding  saints,  delighted,  tell 
Howvanquish'd  Falsehood,  at  thy  biddiog,. 

felf! 
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BJeit  in  that  heaVn  whose  paths  thy  virtue 

sought; 
Blot  in  that  God  whose  cause  thou  well  hast 

fought; 
O  let  thy  hononr'd  shade  kit  care  approve, 
Who  this  memorial  rears  of  filial  lore : 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  pride ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  such  a  father  died. 


ON  C.  DICEY,  Esq. 

Dl  CLAYBftOOK  CHUBCH,  LUCESTERSHWF. 

O  thou,  or  friend  or  stranger,  who  shall 

tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead  ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inquiring  eyes, 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dicey  lies ; 
When  mis  frail  marble,  faithless  to  its  trust, 
Moulding  itself,  resigns  its  mouldered  dust; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Nature's  self  de- 

And  eartn,  and  son,  and  skies  dissolve  away ; 
tty  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive. 
Defy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  long  slighted,   let  these  ashes 

teach, 
Though  cold,  instruct  you,  and  though  silent 

preach: 
O  pause !  reflect,  repent,  resolve,  amend ! 
Life  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end ! 


ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 
Go,  peaceful  shade!  exchange  for  sin  and 


The  glorious  palm  which  patient  suFrers 


Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness  gains. 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  faith  obtains 
Those  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal, 
The  dav  of  dread  disclosure  shall  reveal ; 
Then  snail  thy  mild,  retiring  virtues  rise, 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the 
prize, 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A  GAR- 
DEN. 

ebectedto  a  deceased  friend. 

Ts  lib'ral  souls  who  rcv'rence  Friendship's 

name,  [flame; 

Who  boast  her  blessings,  and  who  reel  her 

Oh  I  if  from  early  youth  one  friend  you've 

lov'd, 

Whom  warm  affection  chose,  and  taste  ap- 

Brov'd ;  [heart, 

If  you  nave  known  what  anguish  rends  the 

When  such,  so  known,  so  lov'd,  for  ever  part ; 


Approach !— For  you  the  mourner  rears  this 

stone, 
To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own, 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVE, 

m  THE  CATHEDRAL,  AT  BRISTOL. 

When  worthless  grandeur  fills  th' embel- 
lished urn, 
No  poignant  grief  attends  the  sable  bier ; 
But  when  distinguish'd  excellence  we  mourn, 

Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger!  should'st  thou  approach  this  awful 
shrine, 
The  merits  of  the  hononr'd  dead  to  seek ; 
The  friend,  the  son,  the  christian,  the  divine. 
Let  those  who  knew  him,  those  who  lov'd 
him  speak. 
O  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say, 
What  zeal  inflam'd,  what  faith  enlarged  his 
breast! 
How  glad  th'  unfetter'd  spirit  wing'd  its  way 
From  earth  to  heav'n,  from  blessing  to  he 
blest! 


ON  THE  REVEREND 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  Bast.  M.  D. 

IN  THE  CHAPEL  AT  THE  HOT  WELLS,  BRISTOL. 

Hers  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shine, 

The  orator,  physician,  and  divine  : 

'Twas  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to  fill, 

To  heal  the  nat'ral,  and  the  moral  ill. 

You,    whose  awaken'd  hearts  bis   labours 

blest, 
Where  ev'ry  truth  by  ev'ry  grace  was  drest; 
Oh  !  let  your  lives  evince  that  still  you  feel 
Th'  effective  influence  of  his  fervent  zeaL 
One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 
Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow; 
That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 
And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 


ON  SARAH  STONHOUSE, 

SECOND  WIFE  OF  THE  REV.  SIR  JAMES  BTON HOUSE,  BART. 

Co  ate,  resignation  !  wipe  the  human  tear, 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o'er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fond  complaint, 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov'd,  detain  tne  saint. 
Truth,  meekness,  patience,  honour'd  shade 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine  : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  being  could  not  save, 
Thy  faith  subdued  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh  !  if  thy  living  excellence  could  teach, 
Death  has  a  loftier  emphasis  of  speech  : 
Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart ; 
And  write  prepare  to  die,  on  ev'ry  heart. 


THE  FOOLISH  TRAVELLER 

OR,  A  GOOD  INN  IS  A  BAD  HOME. 


a  prince  of  high  dense, 
As  great  and  good  as  prince  could  be  ; 
Much  pow'r  and  wealth  were  in  bis  hand, 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command. 


One  son,  a  favorite  son,  he  had, 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad ; 
Whom,  spite  of  all  his  follies  past, 
He  meant  to  make  bis  heir  at  last. 
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The  sea  escaptt  to  foreign  lands, 

And  broke  his  gracious  Biro's  commands  ; 

Far,  as  be  fancied, from  his  sight, 

In  each  low  joy  he  took  delight. 

The  youth,  detesting  peace  and  quiet, 

Indulg'd  in  vice,  expense,  and  riot ; 

Of  each  wild  pleasure  rashly  tasted, 

Till  health  declin'd,  and  substance  wasted. 

The  tender  sire,  to  pity  prone, 

PromisM  to  pardon  what  was  done ; 

And,  would  ne  certain  terms  fulfil 

He  should  receive  a  kingdom  still. 

The  youth  the  pardon  little  minded, 

80  much  his  sottish  soul  was  blinded ; 

But  though  he  mourn'd  no  past  transgression, 

He  lik'd  the  future  rich  possession. 

He  lik'd  the  kingdom  when  obtain'd. 

But  not  the  terms  on  which  'twas  gaia'd; 

He  hated  pain  and  self-denial, 

Chose  the  reward,  but  shunned  the  trial. 

He  knew  his  father's  power  how  great, 

How  glorious  too  the  promis'd  state  1 

At  length  resolves  no  more  to  roam 

But  strait  to  seek  his  father's  home. 

His  sire  had  sent  a  friend  to  say, 

He  must  be  cautious  on  his  way ; 

Told  him  what  road  he  must  pursue, 

And  always  keep  his  home  in  view. 

The  thoughtless  youth  set  out  indeed, 

But  soon  he  slacKenM  in  his  speed ; 

For  ev'ry  trifle  by  the  way 

Seduc'd  his  idle  heart  astray. 

By  ev'ry  casual  impulse  swayVl, 

On  ev'ry  slight  pretence  he  stay'd  ; 

To  each,  to  all,  his  passions  bend, 

He  quite  forgets  his  journey's  end. 

For  ev'ry  sport,  for  ev'ry  song, 

He  halted  as  he  pass'd  along  ; 

Caught  by  each  idle  sight  he  saw,    * 

HeM  loiter  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 

Whate'er  was  present  seiz'd  his  soul, 

A  feast,  a  show,  a  brimming  bowl ; 

Contented  with  this  vulgar  lot, 

His  father's  house  he  quite  forgot. 


Taos*  slight  refreshments  fey  <the  way, 
Which  were  bat  meant  his  strength  to  stay, 
So  soak  his  soul  ioslothaad  sin, 
He  look'd  no  farther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  friend  would  oft  Appear 
And  sound  tnepremtM  in  Us  ear ; 
Oft  would  he  rouse  him, '  Sluggard  come ! 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.' 
Displeas'd  he  answers, '  Come  what  will, 
Of  present  bliss  I'll  take  my  fill : 
In  vain  you  plead,  in  vain  I  bear, 
Those  joys  are  distant,  these  ere  near.1 
Thus  pensn'd,  mat  to  werth  and  truth, 
hk  sight  of  home  this  hapless  youth ; 
Whue  beggars,  foreigners,  and  poor, 
Eejoy'd  the  father'*  boundless  store. 

APPLICATfOK. 

My  fable,  reader,  speaks  to  Chee, 

In  God  ttas  bounteous  father  see ; 

And  in  his  thoughtless  offspring  trace, 

The  aural,  wayward,  human  race. 

The  friend,  the  generous  father  sent, 

To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant ; 

The  fakhful  minister  you'll  find  ; 

Who  call  the  wand'ring,  warns  the  blind. 

Reader,  awake !  this  youth  you  blame. 

Are  not  you  doing  just  the  same  ? 

Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given 

To  help  you  on  your  way  to  heav'n. 

The  pleasures  which  beguile  the  road, 

The  tlow'rs  with  which  your  path  is  strew'd ; 

To  these  your  whole  desires  you  bend 

And  quite  forget  your  journey's  end. 

The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 

A  feast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dice ; 

Charm'd  with  your  present  paltry  lot, 

Eternity  is  quite  forgot. 

Then  listen  to  a  warning  friend, 

Who  bids  you  mind  your  journey's  end ; 

A  wand'ring  pilgrim  here  you  roam ; 

This  world's  your  inn,  the  next  your  home. 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQUERED : 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF. 

IN  THE  MANNER  Of  «E  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


THE  OBJECTOR. 

I.  Each  man  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove, 
Must  as  himself  his  neighbour  love ; 

But  though  the  precept's  full  of  beauty, 
'Tia  an  impracticable  duty : 

I'll  prove  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

A  lover  of  this  wond'rous  kind. 

II.  Who  loves  himself  to  great  excess, 
You'll  grant  must  love  his  neighbour  less ; 
When  self  engrosses  all  the  heart 

How  can  another  have  a  part  ? 
Then  if  self-love  most  men  enthral, 
A  neighbour's  share  is  none  at  all. 

III.  Say,  can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  as  himself) 

For  if  he  did,  would  he  not  labour 
To  hoard  a  little  for  his  neighbour  ? 
Then  tell  me,  friend,  can  boarding  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ? 


IV.  The  man  whose  heart  is  bent  on  pleature 
Small  love  will  to  bis  neighbour  measure  : 
Who  solely  studies  his  own  good, 

Can't  love  another  if  he  would. 
Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ? 

V.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  like  his  ease? 

Or  he  who  feels  ambition's  flame 
Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  hinfame  ? 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Can't  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 

VI.  He,  whose  gross  appetites  enslave  him, 
Who  spends  or  feasts  the  wealth  God  gave 

him; 

Full,  paraper'd,  gorg'd  atevVy  meal, 

He  cannot  for  the  empty  feel.  * 
How  can  such  gormandizing  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ? 
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VII.  Tltee  since  the  aim  who  tests  for  jo«, 

Since  be  who  is  topleaaurt  sold ; 

Wbo  toon  in  pride*  or  finks  in  sate, 

His  neighbour  wiH  not  serve  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  this  great  command  inclin'd  ? 

VIII-  I  dare  not  blame  God's  holy  word, 

Nor  censure  Scripture  as  absurd ; 

But  sore  the  rale's  of  no  avail 

If  pbc'd  so  high  that  ail  must  feil ; 
And  'tis  impa$*ibU  to  prove 
That  em/  can  his  neighbour  lore. 


THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heav'n] y  mould, 
Unwarp'd  by  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold; 


|  He  wbo  fulfills  the  nobler  part 
By  loving?  God  with  all  bis  heart ; 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  prove, 
Can,  as  himself,  his  neighbour  love. 

X.  Then  join,  to  make  a  perfect  plan, 
The  love  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  bring, 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  spring; 

This  done,  no  more  in  vain  you'll  labour, 
A  Christian  can't  but  love  his  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule's  too  hard  to  please  ye, 
Turn  Christian,  and  you'll  find  it  easy. 

*  Still,  'tis  impossible,'  you'll  cry, 

*  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.' 

Tis  true;  but  know  a  Christian  is  a  crea- 
ture, 
Who  does  things  quite  impossible  to  nature. 


INSCRIPTION 

I*  A  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER. 


Aiar  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow'r,  or  shady  grove ; 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow, 
Zepbvrs  bland  that  softly  blow  ; 

Babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Of  the  cove-soro  nightingale ; 
Hither,  airy  spirits,  come. 
This  n  your  peculiar  home, 

If  you  love  a  verdant  glade, 
If  you  tore  a  noon-tide  shade, 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fairies  fly, 
Unobserved  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  wander  evSy  night, 
By  the  moon-beam's  glimmering  light ; 
And  again  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  blow, 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow  ; 
Where  the  sweetest  linnet  sings, 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  springs  ; 

Where  the  tarpest  acorn  lies, 
Precious  in  a  fairy's  eyes  j 
Sylphs,  though  unconnn'd  to  place* 
Love  to  fill  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush. ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  espies, 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize  f 

Come,  and  watch  the  hafaow'd  bow'r, 
Chase  the  insect  from  the  fiWr ; 


I 


Little  offices  like  these, 
Gentle  souls  and  fairies  please. 

Mortals !  form'd  of  grosser  clay, 
From  our  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear, 
See  that  you  from  vice  are  clear. 

Folly's  minion,  Fashion's  fool, 
'Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool ! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  now'r, 
Fly,  ah  fly  1  this  tranauil  bow'r  ! 

Son  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  frost, 
Wretch !  of  Heav'n  abhorr'd  the  most, 
Learn  to  pity  others*  wants, 
Or  avoid  these  haltow'd  haunts. 

Eje  unconscious  of  a  tear, 
When  Affliction's  train  appear ; 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh, 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  Heav'n, 
Giving  freely  what  wasgiv'n; 
Ton,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence  : 

Ton,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye, 
Ton,  who  stop  the  rising  sigh ; 
You.  whose  souls  have  understood 
The  luxury  of  doing  good- 
Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few, 
Open  is  my  bow'r  to  you  ; 
You,  these  mossy  banks  may  press  ; 
You,  each  guardian  fay  shall  bless. 


***r*r 


■WM    iiiiim. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN . 

OR,  THE  WOULD  SOT  UP  TO  SALE. 


Taa  Dcfo  as  the  Scriptures  show, 
Tempts  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  ma  various  part, 
Sake  every  bribe  to  every  heart : 
See  there  the  prince  of  Darkness  stands 
With  baits  for  souls  in  both  his  hands. 
To  one  he  offers  empires  whole, 
And  gives  a  sceptre  for  a  soul ; 
To  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage,  or  a  star  and  garter ; 
To  one  he  nays  polite  attention, 
And  begs  mm  just  to  take  a  pension. 


Some  are  so  fired  with  love  of  fame, 
,  fie  bribes  them  b  v  an  empty  name  ; 
For  fame  they  toil,  they  preach,  they  write. 
We  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fight ; 
for  human  praise  renounce  salvation, 
And  sell  their  souls  for  reputation. 
JPut  the  treat  gift,  themighty  bribe, 
Which  Satan  pours  amid  the  tribe, 
Which  millions  seize  with  eager  halte, 
And  all  desire  at  least  to  taste,  * 

Is — plodding  reader ! — what  d'ye  think  I 
Ahs  f — 'tis  money — money— chink ! 
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Round  the  wide  world  the  tempter  flies, 

Presents  to  view  the  glittering  prize ; 

See  how  he  hastes  from  shore  to  shore, 

.And  how  the  nations  all  adore : 

Souls  flock  by  thousands  to  be  sold, 

Smit  with  the  fond  desire  of  geld. 

See,  at  yon  needy  tradesman's  shop, 

The  universal  tempter  stop ;         [treasures, 

*  Would'st   thou,'  he  cries,    '  increase  thy 

Use  lighter  weights  and  scantier  measures, 

Thus  thou  shalt  thrive :•  the  trader's  willing, 

And  sells  his  soul  to  get  a  shilling. 

Next  Satan  to  a  farmer  hies, 

4 1  scorn  to  cheat,'  the  fanner  cries  : 

Yet  still  his  heart  on  wealth  is  bent, 

And  so  the  Devil  is  content ; 

Now  markets  rise,  and  riches  roll, 

And  Satan  quite  secures  his  soul. 

Mark  next  yon  cheerful  youth  so  jolly, 

So  fond  of  laughter  and  of  foUy ; 

He  hates  a  stingy  griping  fellow, 

But  gets  each  day  a  little  mellow ; 

To  Satan  too  he  sells  bis  soul 

In  barter  for  a  flowing  bowl. 

But  mark  again  yon  lass  a  spinning, 

See  bow  the  tempter  is  berinnin^  : 

Some  beau  presents  a  top-knot  nice, 


She  grants  her  virtue  as  the  price; 
A  slave  to  vanity's  control, 
She,  for  a  riband,  sells  her  soul ! 
Thus  Satan  tries  each  different  state : 
With  mighty  bribes  he  tempts  the  great; 
The  poor,  with  equal  force  he  plies. 
But  wins  them  with  a  humbler  prize : 
Has  gentler  arts  for  young  beginners. 
And  fouler  sins  for  older  sinners. 
Oft  too  he  cheats  our  mortal  eyes, 
For  Satan  father  is  of  lies ; 
A  thousand  swindling  tricks  he  plays  of. 
And  promises,  but  never  pays  us ; 
Thus  we  poor  fools  are  strangely  caught, 
And  find  we've  sold  our  souls  for  nought* 
Nay,  oft,  with  quite  a  juggler^  art, 
He  bids  the  proffer'd  girt  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  before  our  face, 
Then  claps  a  trouble  in  its  place ; 
Turns  up  some  loss  for  promisM  gain, 
And  conjures  pleasure  into  putt* 
Be  wise  then,  oh !  ye  worldly  tribe. 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  for  a  bribe; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  to  begin. 
Resist  him,  and  refuse  to  sin : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whole, 
To  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul ! 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  AND  RICHARD : 
PR,  THE  GHOST  OF  POOR  MOLLY, 

VBO   WAS  DROWNED  IN   RICHaJD's    MILL-POND. 

TYme— *  Collina'e  Mulberry  Tree/ 

Quoth  Richard  to  Bob,   *  Let  things  go  as 

they  will, 
Of  pleasure  and  fun  I  will  still  have  my  fill ; 
In  frolic  and  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss, 
And  though  I  get  tipsy,  what  harm  is  in  this  ? 
For  e'en  Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says 
truth,  [youth.' 

'  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy 
'  I'm  glad,'  answered  Bob,  '  you're  of  Solo- 
mon's creed,  [proceed ; 
But  I  beg,  if  you  quote  him,  youll  please  to 
*  For  God  (as  the  wise  man  continues  to  sing) 
Thy  soul  into  judgment  for  all  this  will  brine. 
Thus  a  man  may  get  plung'd  in  a  worn) 
abyss,  [this?9 
By  choosing  to  say,  Pray  what  harm  u  in 
■Come,  come,1  says  gay   Richard,    'don't 

grudge  me  a  cup, 

I'm  resolv'd,  while  I'm  able,  I'll  still  keep 

it  up ;  [there's  bliss, 

Let   old  fray-beards  deny  that  in    frolic 

I'll  game,  lore,  and  drink— -and  what  harm 

ie  in  thief* 
Says  Robert, c  I  grant  if  you  live  for  to-day, 
You  may  game,  lore,  and  drink,  and  may 
frolic  away ;  [tend, 

But  then,  my  dear  Dick,  I  again  must  con- 
That  the  Wise  Man  has  bid  us— Remember 
the  end?  [old  age 

Says  Richard,  '  When  sickness  or  peevish 
8h|)  1  advance  to  dismiss  me  from  life's  mer- 
ry stage ;  [amiss. 
Repentance  just   then,  boy,  may  not  be 


But  while  young  I'll  be  jolly,  what  harm  it  in 
this  V  [gun, 

They  parted;  and  Richard  his  pastimes  be- 
'Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun  ; 
Each  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick 

would  attend 

And  he  sung  and  be  swore,  nor  once  thought 

of  the  end,  [plain, 

Young  Molly  he  courted,  the  pride  of  the 

He  promis'd  her  marriage,  but  promis'd  in 

vain ;  [done, 

She  trusted  his  vows,  but  she  soon  was  un- 

And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  good 

ran.  [wild, 

Thus  scorn'd  by  her  Richard,  tad  Molly  run 

And  roam'd  through  the  woods  with  her  dee* 

titute  child ; 
'Till  Molly  and  Molly's  poor  baby  were  found. 
One  evening,  in  Richard's  own  mill-pond 

both  drown'd. 
Then  his  conscience  grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day, 
But  its  clamour  he  drown'd  in  more  drink 

and  more  play ; ' 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  friend 
He  warn'd  him  and  pray'd  him  to  think  on 

the  end! 
Now  disturb'd  in  his  dreams,  poor  Molly  each 
'  night  [the  sight ! 

With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  sad  was 
O  how  ghastly  she  look'd  as  she  bade  him  at- 
tend, 
And  so  awfully  told  him, '  Remember  the  end.' 
She  talktt  of  the  woes  and  unquenchable  fire 
Which  await  the  licentious,  the  drunkard, 
and  liar :  [beware, 

How  he  ruinM  more  maidens,  she  bade  him 
Then  she  wept,  and  she  groan'd,  and  she  van- 
ished in  air. 
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Now  beggar'd  by  gaming,  tistemper'd  by 
drink,  [think ; 

Perth  starM  in  his  free,  yet  he  darVl  not  to 
Peepeirinr  of  mercy,  despising  all  truth, 
He  oy*d  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  bis  youth. 
On  hit  tomb-atone,  good  Robert,  these  verses 
engraved,  [and  be  saved  : 

Which  be  hop'd  some  gay  fellow  might  read 

THB  tPITAPH. 

Hsbb  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  called  drinking 
his  bliss,  [Mi*  ? 

And  was  ruin'd,  by  saying,  What  harm  it  in 
Let  each  passer  by  to  his  error  attend, 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  the  end  ! 


*THE  CARPENTER: 
OB,  THE  DANGER  OF  EVIL  COMPANY. 

There  was  a  young  west  countryman,    % 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheelwright  too  was  he, 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  barn  could  build, 

Throughout  bis  native  town  ; 
Through  many  a  Tillage  round  was  be 

The  best  of  workmen  known. 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had, 

In  sooth  it  was  enough, 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass, 

And  all  his  household  stuff. 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had, 

Far  ease  and  comfort  plann'd ; 
And  that  bemipht  not  lack  for  aught, 

An  acre  or  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  bis  cottage  door ; 
Of  cider  and  of  com  likewise, 

He  had  a  little  store. 
AetiVe  and  healthy,  stout  and  young. 

No  business  wanted  he; 
Now  tefl  roe,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

Whet  man  more  blest  could  be  ? 
To  make  his  comfort  quite  complete. 

He  had  a  faithful  wife; 
Frugal,  and  neat,  and  good  was  she. 

The  blessing  of  his  life. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire, 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  goodness  of  that  bounteous  band 

which  blest  his  prosperous  days  f 
Each  night  when  he  return'd  from  work. 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild, 
His  little  supper  gladly  dress'd, 

While  be  caress'd  his  child. 
One  blooming  babe  was  all  he  had, 

His  only  darting  dear, 
The  object  of  their  equal  lore, 

The  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  such  a  life, 

And  spoil  so  fair  a  lot  ? 
0  what  could  change  so  kind  a  heart, 

And  ev'ry  virtue  blot  ? 
Wrthrrief  the  cause  1  must  relate, 

The  dismal  cause  reveal ; 
Teas  cru.  compact  and  nairnc, 

The  source  of  ev'ry  ill. 

Vor..  T.  t 


A  cooper  came  to  lire  hard  by , 

W  ho  did  his  fancy  please ; 
An  idle  rambling  man  was  be, 

Who  oft  had  cross'd  the  seas. 
This  man  could  tell  a  merry  tale, 

And  sing  a  merry  song ; 
And  those  who  heard  him  sing  or  talk, 

Ne'er  thought  the  ev'niog  long. 
But  vein  and  vicious  was  the  6ong, 

Anil  wicked  was  the  tale; 
And  ev'ry  pause  lie  alway  fiU'd, 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  delighted  much 

To  near  the  cooper  talk  ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  oft. 

Would  take  his  evening  walk. 
At  first  be  did  not  care  to  drink, 

But  only  lik'd  the  fun  ; 
But  soon  he  from  the  cooper  learnt, 

The  same  sad  course  to  run. 
He  said  the  cooper's  company 

Was  all  for  which  he  car'd  ; 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he. 

To  swear  like  him  soon  daW* 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay, 

For  work  he  little  car'd ; 
Half  finished  wheels  and  broken  toe!*, 

Were  strew'd  about  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work, 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail, 
His  hatchet  and  bis  plane  forgot, 

He  never  drove  a  nail. 
His  cheerful  ev'nings  now  no  more 

With  peace  and  plenty  simTdt 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleasing  wife, 

Nor  hugg'd  his  smiling  child. 
For  not  his  drunken  nights  alone, 

Were  with  the  cooper  past ; 
His  days  were  at  the  Angel  spent, 

And  still  he  stayM  the  last. 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left, 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nosegay  mark'd  the  sabbath-mora> 

But  all  was  rags  and  dirt. 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent. 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cottage  mortgag'dfor  its  worth; 

The  fav'rite  orchard  sold ; 
He  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects 

Of  hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawn'd,  till  none  were  left ; 
A  wife  and  babe  at  home  remain'd 

Of  ev'ry  help  bereft. 
By  cbance  he  call'd  at  home  one  night, 

And  in  a  surly  mood, 
He  bade  his  weeping  wife  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 

Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw, 

Whence  could  be  then  be  fed ! 
His  wife*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heave. 

And  then  before  him  laid, 
A  basket  cover'd  with  a  cloth, 

But  not  a  word  she  said. 
Then  to  her  husband  gave  a  knife, 
With  many  a  silent  tear, 

•See  Berquin's  Gardener. 
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Id  haste  he  tore  the  coffer  off, 

And  saw  his  child  lie  there. 
(  There  lies  thy  babe,'  the  mother  said, 

4  Oppress'd  with  famine  sore ; 
O  kill  us  both — 'twere  kinder  far, 

We  could  not  suffer  more ' 
The  carpenter  struck  to  the  heart, 

Fell  on  his  knees  straitway, 
He  wrung-  his  hands— confess'd  his  sins, 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
From  that  same  hour  the  cooper  more 

He  never  would  behold  ; 
Nor  would  he  to  the  ale  house  go  ; 

Had  it  been  pav'd  with  gold. 
His  wife  forgave  nim  all  the  past ; 

And  sooth'd  his  sorrowing  mind, 
And  much  be  gnev'd  that  e'er  he  wrong' d 

The  worthiest  of  her  kind. 
By  Lab' ring  hard,  and  working  late, 

By  industry  and  pains. 
His  cottage  was  at  length  redeem'd, 

And  sav'd  were  all  bis  gains. 
His  Sundays  now  at  church  were  spent, 

His  home  was  his  delight ; 
The  following  verse  himself  he  made, 
An<J  read  it  ev'ry  night. 

The  drunkard  murder*  child  and  wife, 
Nor  molten  it  a  pin, ,  • 

*  Whether  he  stabs  them  with  his  knife, 
Or  starves  {fum  with  his  gin. 


I 


••      THE  RIOT: 

OR,  HALE  A  LOAF  IS  BETTER  THANTfO 

BREAD. 

IN  A  DIALOGUE  BKTWtG«  JACK  AKVIL  AND  TfM  MOD. 

To  the  tune  of  *  A  cooler  there  was.* 

Written  in  ninety-first^  a  year  of  scarcity  and 
m  Alarm. 

TOM. 

Come  neighbours,  no  longer  be  patient  and 

quiet, 
Come  let  us  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
I'm  hungry,  my  lads,  but  I've  little  to  eat, 
So  we'll  pull  down  the  nulls,  and  we'll  seise 
all  the  meat :  [saw, 

I'll  give  you  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  you 
So  a  fig  for  the  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law, 

Derry  Down. 
Then  his  pitchfork  Tom  seiz'd — hold  a  mo- 
ment, says  Jack,  [crack, 
I'll  show  thee  thy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a 
And  if  I  don't  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
I'll  assist  thee  straitway  to  pull  down  ev'ry 

[cheat, 


I  Because  I  am  dry,  'twould  be  foolish,  I  think, 
To  pull  out  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink  ; 
Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want  to  be  fed, 
That  is  sure  no  wise  reason  for  wasting  my 
bread :  [d***» 

And  just  suoh  wise  reasons  for  minding  their 
Are  us'd  by  those  blockheads  who  rush  into 
riot '  Derry  Down* 

I  would  not  take  comfort  from  others'  dis- 
tresses, [blesses  ; 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  our  land 
For  though  in  old  England  the  times  are  but 

sad, 
Abroad  I  am  told  they  are  ten  times  as  bed  ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any 

grain, 
And  'tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  Holland 
and  Spain.  Derry  Down. 

Let  us  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants  to  be- 

See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  {key  ev'ry 

where  smile ! 
Meantime  to    assist  us,  by  each  western 
breeze,  t86*1 ! 

Some  corn  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt 
Of  tea  we'll  drink  little,  of  gin  not  at  all, 
And  We'll  patienrly  wait,  and  the  prices  will 
fall.  Derry  Down. 

But  if  we're  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  won- 
der, [plunder ; 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and 
And  let  as  remember,  whenever  we  meet, 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  the  less  we  shall 

eat. 
On  those  days  'spent  in  riot  no  bread  you 

brought  home, 
Had  you  spent  them  in  labour  you  must  have 
had  some.  Derry  Down. 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  man,  with 

quiet, 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  help'd  I'm  a  foe  to  all 

■     strife, 
And  I  pray  for  ft  peace  ev'ry  night  of  my  life ; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I 

budge. 
Because  I  conceive  I'm  no  very  good  judge. 

Derry  Down. 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy, 
with  the  best,  [rest ; 

Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  the 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together, 
Though  I  verily  think  they  don't  alter  the 

weather. 

The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason, 

May  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  canTt  belfc  a  bad 

season.  Derry  Down. 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  tfieir 

power, 
Yet  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower ; 


mill ; 
I'll  show  thee  how  passion  thy  reason  does  w 

Or  I'll  join  thee  in  plunder  for"  bread  and  for  ^^cver  yet  hewd^ 


to/* 


meat.  Derry  Down 

What  a  whimsey  to  think  thus  our  bellies 

fill,  [mill  I 

For  we  stop  all  the  grinding  by  breaking  the 
What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  get  more 

to  eat 
By  abusing  the  butchers  who  get  us  the  meat ! 
Wnat  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  mend  our 

spare  diet, 
By  breeding  disturbance  by  murder  and  riot ! 

Derry  Down. 


wise,  [skies ; 

That  they  know  very  well  how  to  manage  the 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to 

their  cost,  ^f0**; 

Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard 

Derry  Down. 
Besides,  I  must  share  in  the  wants  of  the 

times, 
Because  I  have  had  my  full  share  in  itscnmes ; 
And  I'm  apt  to  believe  the  distress  which  is 

sent, 
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la  to  punish  and  core  as  of  all  discontent 
Bmt  harvest  is  coming — potatoes  are  come  ! 
Our  prospect  dears  up  ;  ye  complainers  be 

dumb !  Derry  dawn. 

Jsjad  though  I've  no  money,  and  though  I're 

no  lands,  [hands, 

I've  bead  on  my  shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  good 
So  I'll  work  the  whole  day,  and  on  Sundays 

I'll  seek  [week. 

At  church  how  to  bear  all  the  wants  of  the 
The  gentlefolks  too  will  afford  us  supplies ; 
Tlse^ll  subscribe — and  they'll  give  up  their 

puddings  and  pies. 

Derry  down. 
Then  before  1'am  induc'd  to  take  part  in  a 

riot,  [get  by  it  ? 

Ill  ask  this    short  question—what  shall  1 
80  111  e'en  wait  a  little  till  cheaper  the 

bread, 
For  a  mittimus  hangs  o'er  each  rioter's  head: 
And  when  of  two  evils  I'm  ask'd  which  is 

best, 
Fd  father  be  hungry  than  bang'd,  I  protest 

Derry  down* 
Quoth  Tom,  thou  art  right,  If  I  rise  I'm  a 

Turk: 
So  be  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  went  to 

his  work. 


PATIENT  JOE : 

OR,  THE  NEWCASTLE  COLLIER. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  collier  of  honest  re- 
nown, [town? 
Who  dwelt  00  the  borders  of  Newcastle 
His  name  it  was  Joseph— you  better  may 

know 
If  1  tell  you  he  always  was  call'd  patient  Joe. 
Whatever  betided,  he  thought  it  was  right, 
And  Providence  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight ; 
To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as 

they  would,  [good. 

He  was  certain  that  all  work'd  together  for 
He  prais'd  his  Creator  whatever  betel ; 
How  thankful  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

well !  [health, 

How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  lor  good 
And  how  grateful  for  any  increase  in  his 

wealth  f 
lo  trouble  be  bow'd  him  to  God's  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters 

went  ill !  [stood. 

When  rich  and  when  poor  be  alike  under- 
That  all  things  together  were  working  for 

good 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war,  he  declared, 
Twas  a  needful  correction  for  sins  which  be 

shar'd,  [cease, 

And  when  merciful  Heav'n  bade  slaughter  to 
How  thankful  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  of 

peace!  [dear, 

When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were 
Still  Jojeph  declared  he  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood, 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for 


Though  bis  wife  was  but  sickly,  his  getting* 

but  email, 
Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepared  hjm  for  all ; 


H  liv'd  on  his  gains,  were  they  greater  01/ 

less,  [bless.* 

And  the  giver  be  ceas'd  not  each  moment  to 
When  another  child  came  be  received  him 

with  joy,  [the  boy; 

And  Providence  bless'd  who  had  sent  him 
But  when  the  child  dy'd— said  poor  Joe  I'm 

content, 
For  God  bad  a  right  to  recall  what  he  lent 
It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  in  a  pit 
With  some  who  belie v'd  that  profaneness  was 

wit ;  [show'd, 

When  disasters  befel  him  much  pleasure  thev 
And  laugh'd  and  said— Joseph,  will  this  work 

for  good  ? 
But  ever  when  these  would  profanely  advance 
That  thit  happen'd  by  luck,  and  that  hap- 

pen'd  by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  could  be  found, 
Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  falls  to  the  ground. 
Among  his  companions  who  work'd  in  the 

pit, 

And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit, 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd,  [asham'd. 

Who  mock'd  at  his  Bible,  and  was  not 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  he  found. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under 

ground ; 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  jest, 
Joe's  notion — that  alt  things  which  happen'd 

were  best. 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  for  dinner,  of  bacon  and  oread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seiz'd  the  bread  and  the 

meat,  [fleet 

And  off  with  his  prey  ran  with  foot-steps  so 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tim  Jenkins  ex- 

press'd !  [best  V 

'  Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too,  Joe  for  the 
«  No  doubt  onV  said  Joe ;  4  but  as  I  must  eat, 
'Tis  my  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  meat.' 
So  ■aying;  he  followed  the  dog  a  bng  round, 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swearing,  went 

down  under  ground.  [was  lost, 

Poor  Joe  soon  re  turn 'd,  though  his  bacon 
For  the  dog  a  good  dinner  had  made  at  his 

cost. 
When  Joseph  came  back  be  expected  a  sneer, 
But  the  face  of  each  collier  spoke  horror  and 

fear ;  [said, 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  thou  had,  they  all 
The  pit's  fall'n  in,  and  Tim  Jenkins  is  dead  ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  ex- 

press'd  !  [bis  breast ! 

How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in 
Thus  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  under- 
stood, [good. 
Will  be  found  to  be  working  together  for 
'When  my  meat,'  Joseph  cry'd,  'was  just 

now  stoPn  away, 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  eating  to-day. 
How  could  it  appear  to  a  short-sighted  sinner, 
That  my  life  would  be  sav'd  by  the  loss  of 

my  dinner.' 


THE  GIN  SHOP: 

OR.  A  HBEP  INTO  A  PRISON. 

Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  south* 
And  look  from  east  to  west, 
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And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  life  the  deadliest  pest. 
It  is  not  want,  though  that  is  bad, 

Nor  war,  though  that  is  worse ; 
Bat  Britons  brave  endure,  alas ! 

A  self-inflicted  curse 
Go  where  you  will,  throughout  the  realm, 

You'll  find  the  reigning  sin, 
In  cities,  villages,  and  towns, 

— The  monster's  name  is  Gin. 
The  prince  of  darkness  never  sent 

To  man  a  deadlier  foe 
4  My  name  is  Legion,'  it  may  say, 

The  source  of  many  a  wo.  < 

Nor  does  the  fiend  alone  deprive 

The  labourer  of  his  wealth  ; 
That  is  not  all,  it  murders  too 

His  honest  name  and  health. 
We  say  the  times  are  grievouB  hard, 

And  hard  they  are,  'tis  true ; 
But,  drunkards,  to  your  wives  and  babes, 

They're  harder  made  by  you. 
The  drunkard's  tax  is  self-impos'd, 

Like  every  other  sin  ; 
The  taxes  altogether  lay 

No  weight  so  great  as  Gin. 
The  state  compels  no  man  to  drink, 

Compels  no  man  to  game, 
'Tia  Gin  and  Gambling  sink  him  down 

To  rags,  and  want,  and  shame. 
The  kindest  husband,  chang'd  by  Gin, 

Is  for  a  tyrant  known ; 
The  tenderest  heart  that  nature  made,' 

Becomes  a  heart  of  stone. 
In  many  a  house  the  harmless  babes 

Are  poorly  cloth'd  and  fed, 
Because  the  craving  Gin-shop  takes 

The  children's  daily  bread 
Come,  neighbour,  take  a  walk  with  me, 

Through  many  a  London  street, 
And  see  the  cause  of  penury 

In  hundreds  we  shall  meet. 
We  shall  not  need  to  travel  far- 
Behold  that  great  man's  door ; 
He  well  discerns  yon  idle  crew 

From  the  deserving  poor. 
He  will  relieve  with  liberal  hand, 

The  child  of  honest  thrill ; 
But  where  lon£  scores  at  Gin-shops  stand, 

He  will  withhold  his  gift 
Behold  that  shiv'ring  female  there, 

Who  plies  her  woftil  trade  ! 
'Tis  ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin ; 

That  hopeless  wretch  has  made. 
Look  down  those  steps,  and  view  below 

Yon  cellar  under  ground. 
There  ev'ry  want  and  ev'ry  wo 

And  ev'ry  sin  is  found. 
Those  little  wretches  trembling  there, 

With  hunger  and  with  cold, 
Were  by  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 

To  sin  and  misery  sold. 


Blest  be  those  friends*  to  human 

Who  take  these  wretches  up, 
Where  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

Of  their  sad  parents'  cup. 
Look  through  that  prison's  iron  ban, 

Look  through  that  dismal  grate, 
And  learn  what  dire  misfortune  brought 

So  terrible  a  fate. 
The  debtor  and  the  felon  too, 

Though  differing  much  in  sin, 
Too  oft  you'll  find  were" thither  brought 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  Heav%  forbid  1  should  confound 

Calamity  with  guilt ! 
Or  name  the  debtor's  lesser  fault 

With  blood  of  brother  spilt. 
To  prison  dire  misfortune  oft 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings ; 
Yet  oft'ner  far  it  will  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs* 
See  the  pale  manufacturer  there, 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies  ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  success* 

His  wages  still  were  high, 
Twice  what  the  village  lab'rer  gains, 

His  master  did  supply. 
No  book-debts  kept  him  from  his  cash, 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due  ; 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  fail  he  never  knew. 
How  amply  haa  his  gains  suffie'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent ! 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go, 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  young  in  years* 

But  hackney'd  long  in  sin, 
What  made  him  rob  his  master's  till  P 

Alas  !  'twas  love  of  Gin. 
That  serving  man — I  knew  him  once, 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  P 

Thus  Gin  ensnar'd  nis  heart 
But  hark  !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  ? 

'Tis  Saint  Sepulchre's  bell ! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt, 

Some  malefactor's  knell. 
O  !  woful  sound !  O !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  ?   - 
Hark  !  hear  his  words,  he  owns  the  cauifr- 

Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  future  lot  is  fix'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains, 
How  can  the  drunkard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains  ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer's  doom'd  to  wo, 

As  Holy-Writ  declares, 
The  drunkard  with  self-murderers, 

That  dreadful  portion  shares. 

*  The  Philanthropic  Society. 


TALES. 


THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 


Two  gardeners  once  beneath  an  oak, 
Lay  down  to  rest,  when  Jack  thus  spoke : 
*  You  must  confess  dear  Will  that  Nature 
Is  >ut  a  blund'ring  kind  of  creature ; 


And  I — nay,  why  that  look  of  terror  ? 
Could  teach  her  how  to  mend  her  error.' 
'Your  talk,'  quoth  Will,  <  is  bold  and  odd, 
What  you  caH  Nature,  I  call  God.1 
4  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  you  will,' 
Quoth  Jack,  *  he  raanam  but  ill : 
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Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we're  under, 
TCI  prove  that  Providence  can  blunder.1 
Quoth  Will,  *  Through  thick  and  thin  yon 

dash, 
I  shudder  Jack,  at  words  so  rash  ; 
J  trust  to  what  the  Scriptures  tell, 
He  hath  done  always  all  things  well.' 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I'm  lately  grown  a  wit, 
And  think  all  rood  a  lucky  kit 
To  prove  that  Providence  can  err, 
Not  words,  but  facts,  the  truth  aver. 
To  this  vast  oak  lift  up  thine  eyes, 
Then  view  that  acorn's  paltry  size  ;* 
Ho*  foolish  on  a  tree  so  tall, 
To  place  that  tiny  cup  and  ball. 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see, 
It  weighs  two  pound  at  least,  nay  three ; 
Yet  this  large  fruit,  where  is  it  found  ? 
Why,  meanly  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Had  Providence  ask'd  my  advice, 
I  would  have  changed  it  in  a  trice ; 
I  would  have  said  at  Nature's  birth, 
Let  Acorns  creep  upon  the  earth  ; 
But  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round, 
On  the  oak's  lofty  boughs  be  found.' 
He  said    and  as  be  rashly  snoke, 
Lo  !  from  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose, 
Beat  show'rs  of  acorns  on  his  nose ; 
•  Oh  !  oh :'  quoth  Jack, '  I'm  wrong  I  see, 
And  God  is  wiser  far  than  me. 
For  did  a  sbow'r  of  pom  pious  large, 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brais'd  and  blinded  quite, 
What  beaf 'n  appoints  I  find  is  right ; 
Whene'er  Tm  tempted  to  rebel, 
m  think  how  light  the  acorns  fell ; 
Whereas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung, 
My  broken  skull  had  stopp'd  my  tongue. 

•AGoud. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  PYE : 
OR,  KNOW  THYSELF. 

A  worth  i  squire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  concerted  boasting  wife  ; 
Of  kim  she  daily  made  complaint, 
Btrmff  she  thought  a  very  saint 
She  loVd  to  load  mankind  with  blame, 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  fav'rite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  forbi  Iden  fruit 
'Had  I  been  Eve,'  she  often  cried, 
•  Man  had  not  fall'n,  nor  woman  died ; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giv'n, 
Nor  for  an  apple  lost  my  heav'n  ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne'er  had  ruin'd  all  mankind ; 
Nor  from  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
EntaiTd  on  all  my  race  such  wo.' 

The  squire  reply'd ;  *  I  fear  'tis  true, 
The  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  you ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe, 
Yon  wooid  have  dstobey'd  like  Eve.1 
The  lady  stonn'd,  and  still  deny'd 
Bin,  cariosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  day  at  dinner, 
Resotv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner ; 


He  rriev'd  such  vanity  possest  her, 

And  thus  in  serious  terms  address'd  her : 

4  Madam,  the  usual  spendid  feast, 

With  which  our  wedding  day  is  grac'd, 

With  you  I  must  not  share  to-day 

For  business  summons  me  away. 

Of  all  the  dan  ties  I've  prepared, 

I  beg  not  any  may  be  spar'd  ; 

Indulge  in  ev'ry  costly  dish, 

Enjoy,  'tis  what  I  really  wish  ; 

Only  observe  one  prohibition, 

Nor  think  it  a  severe  condition  ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  cover'd  stands, 

Ton  must  not,  dare  to  lay  your  hands : 

Go— Disobey  not  on  your  life, 

Or  henceforth  you're  no  more  my  wife.' 

The  treat  was  serv'd.  the  squire  was  gone, 
The  m arm' ring  lady  din'd  alone : 
She  saw  whatever  could  grace  a  feast, 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  please  the  taste : 
But  while  she  rang'd  from  this  to  that, 
From  ven'son  haunch  to  turtle  fat ; 
On  one  small  Jish  she  chanc'd  to  light, 
By  a  deep  cover  hid  from  sight : 
4  O  !  here  it  is    yet  not  for  me ! 
I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see ; 
Why  place  it  there  f  or  why  forbid 
That  I  so  much  as  lift  the  lid  ? 
Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 
I  care  not  'or  the  sumptuous  treat ; 
I  wonder  if  'tis  fowl  or  fish, 
To  know  what's  there  I  merely  wish. 
I'll  look — O  no,  I  lose  forever, 
If  I'm  betrav'd,  my  husband's  favour. 
I  own  I  think  it  vastly  hard, 
Nay,  tyranny,  to  be  debarr'd. 
John,  you  may  go— the  wine's  decanted, 
I'll  ring  or  call  you  when  you're  wanted.' 
Now  left  alone,  she  wait;*  no  longer ; 
Temptation  presses  more  and  stronger. 

*  I'll  t>eep— the  harm  can  ne'er  be  much, 
For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 
Why  I'm  forbid  to  lift  this  cover, 

One  glance  will  tell,  and  then  'tis  over. 

My  husband's  absent :  so  is  John, 

My  peeping  never  can  be  known.' 

Trembling,  she  yielded  to  her  wish, 

And  rais'd  the  cover  from  the  dish : 

She  starts — for  lo  !  an  open  pye 

From  which  six  living  sparrows  fly. 

She  calls,  she  screams,  with  wild  surprise, 

4  Haste,  John,  and  catch  these  birds,'  she 

cries. 
John  hears  not ;  but  to  crown  her  shame, 
In  at  her  call  her  husband  came. 
Sternly  he  frown 'd  as  thus  he  spoke  : 

*  Thus  is  your  vow'd  allegiance  broke ! 
Self-ign'rance  led  you  to  believe 

You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  condition ! 
Like  heav'n's,  how  small  my  prohibition  ! 
Yet  you,  though  fed  with  every  dainty, 
Sat  pining  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ; 
This  dish,  thus  singled  from  the  rest, 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test ; 
Your  mind,  unbroke  by  self-denial, 
Could  not  sustain  this  slender  trial. 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour -to  another's  mult; 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  from  this  sad  dinner, 
You'r  both  a  vain  and  curious  sinner/ 
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THE  PLUM-CAKES : 

ORf  THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  THREE  SONS. 

A  farmer,  who  some  wealth  possest, 
With  three  fine  boys  was  also  blest ; 
The  lads  were  healthy,  stout,  and  young, 
And  neither  wanted  sense  nor  tongue. 
Tom,  Will,  and  Jack,  like  other  boys, 
Lov'd  tops  and  marbles,  sport  and  toys. 
The  father  scouted  that  false  plan. 
That  money  only  makes  the  man  ; 
But,  to  the  best  of  his  discerning, 
Was  bent  on  giving  them  good  learning ; 
He  was  a  man  of  observation, 
No  scholar,  yet  had  penetration ; 
So  with  due  care,  a'  school  he  sought, 
Where  his  young  sons  mipht  well  be  taught 
Qoth  he, • 1  know  not  which  rehearses 
Most  properly  his  themes  or  verses ; 
Yet  I  can  do  a  father's  part, 
And  school  the  temper,  mind,  and  heart ; 
The  natural  bent  of,  each  I'll  know, 
And  {rifles  best  that  bent  may  show.' 

'Twasiust  before  the  closing  year, 
When  Christmas  holidays  were  near, 
The  farmer  call'd  to  see  his  boys, 
And  ask  how  each  his  time  employs. 
Quoth  Will,  •  There's  father,  boys,  without, 
He's  brought  us  something  good,  no  doubt' 
The  father  sees  their  merry  faces, 
With  joy  beholds  them,  and  embraces. 
4  Come,  whs,  of  home  you'll  have  your  fill.' 
•  Tes,  Christmas  now  is  near,'  says  Will ; 
1  'Tis  just  twelve  days— these  notches  see, 
My  notches  with  the  days  agree.1 
4  Well,'  said  the  sire, '  again  I'll  come, 
And  gladly  fetch  my  brave  boys  home ! 
Ton  two  the  dappled  mare  shall  ride, 
Jack  mount  the  pony  by  my  side ; 
Meantime,  my  lads,  I've  brought  you  here 
No  small  provision  of  good  cheer.' 
Then  from  his  pocket  strait  he  takes. 
A  vast  profusion  of  plum-cakes ; 
He  counts  them  out,  a  plenteous  store, 
No  boy  shall  have  or  less  or  more ; 
Twelve  cakes  he  gives  to  each  dear  sod, 
When  each  expected  only  one ; 
And  then,  with  many  a  kind  expression, 
Tie  leaves  them  to  their  own  discretion ; 
Resolv'd  to  mark  the  use  each  made 
Of  what  he  to  their  hands  coovey'd. 

The  twelve  days  past,  becomes  once  more, 
And  brings  the  horses  to  the  door; 
The  boys  with  rapture  see  appear 
The  poney  and  the  dappled  mare ; 
Each  moment  now  an  hour  they  count, 
And  crack  their  whips  and  long  to  mount 
As  with  the  boys  bis  ride  he  takes, 
He  asks  the  history  of  the  cakes. 

Says  Will,  <  Dear  father,  life  is  short, 
So  I  resolv'd  to  make  quick  sport ; 
The  cakes  were  all  so  nice  and  sweet, 
I  thought  I'd  have  one  jolly  treat ; 
Why  should  I  balk,  said  I,  my  taste  ? 
I'll  make  at  once  a  hearty  feast. 
So  snugly  by  myself  I  fed, 
When  every  boy  was  gone  to  bed ; 
I  gorr'd  them  all,  both  paste  and  plum, 
And  did  not  spare  a  single  crumb ; 
Indeed  they  made  me,  to  my  sorrow, 
As  sick  as  death  upon  the  morrow ; 


This  made  me  mourn  my  rich  repast, 
And  wish  I  had  not  fed  so  fast' 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I  was  not  such  a  dunce,  ■ 
To  eat  my  quantum  up  at  once ; 
And  though  the  boys  all  long'd  to  dutch  '< 
I  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  'em ; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  pow*r, 
Would  I  one  single  cake  devour ; 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locks* 
They're  all  now  snug  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  by  hoarding  long, 
They're  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strong, 
I  find  they  won't  be  fit  to  eat, 
And  I  have  lost  my  father's  treat.' 
4  Well,  Tom,'  the  anxious  parent  cries, 

*  How  did  you  manage  V  Tom  replies, 

*  I  shun'd  each  wide  extreme  to  take, 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  hoard  my  cake ; 

I  thought  each  day  its  wants  would  hare, 

And  appetite  again  might  crave  ; 

Twelve  school-days  still  my  notches  counted, 

To  twelve  my  father's  cakes  amounted; 

So  ev'ry  day  I  took  out  one, 

But  never  ate  my  cake  alone  ; 

With  ev'ry  needy  boy  I  shar'd, 

And  more  than  half  I  always  spar'd. 

One  ev'ry  day,  'twixt  self  and  friend, 

Has  brought  my  dozen  to  an  end  : 

My  last  remaining  cake  to-day 

I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 

A  boy  was  sick,  and  scarce  could  eat, 

To  him  it  prov'd  a  welcome  treat : 

Jack  call'd  me  spendthrift  not  to  save.; 

Will  dubb'd  me  fool  because  I  gave ; 

But  when  our  last  day  came,  I  smil'd, 

For    Will's  were  gone,  and   Jack's  wera 

spoil'd ; 
Not  hoarding  much,  nor  eating  fast, 
I  serv'd  a  needy  friend  at  last ' 

These  tales  the  father's  thoughts  employ ; 
<  By  these,'  said  he, '  I  know  each  boy  *- 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had, 
The  world  will  call  a  frugal  lad  ; 
And  selfish,  gormandizing  Will 
Will  meet  with  friends  and  flav'rers  still : 
While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  cool, 
The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  fool : 
But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve, 
And  Tom  has  gain'd  his  father's  love.* 

APPLICATION. 

So  when  our  day  of  life  is  past, 
And  all  are  fairly  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  sensual  find 
How  each  misus'd  the  gifts  assign'd  : 
While  he,  who  wisely  spends  and  gives, 
To  the  true  ends  of  living  lives ; 
'Tis  self-denying  moderation 
Gains  the  Great  Father's  approbation. 


TURN  THE  CARPET  : 
OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVER}, 

IX  k  DIALOGUE  BETWULN   D1CS   ASD  J08X. 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat ; 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
I  So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 
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*  What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife,' 
Quoth  Dick, •  I'm  almost  tir'd  of  life ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fere, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  tan  bear. 

*  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  slate  ! 
His  house  so  fine !  his  wealth  so  great! 
Hear'n  is  unjust,  you  most  agree  ; 
Why  all  to  him  ?  why  none  to  me  ? 

4  In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 
In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 
This  world  (indeed  I've  thought  so  long) 
Is  rul'd,  methioks,  extremely  wrong. 

*  Where'er  I  look,  howe'erl  range, 
Tis  all  confus'd,  and  hard,  and  strange  ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppressed 
And  all  the  tricked  are  the  bless'd.' 
Quoth  John  :  '  Our  ign' ranee  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws  ; 
Parts  &f  hie  ways  alone  we  know, 

'Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below. 

4  See'st  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 

Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  began  ? 

Behold  the  wild  confnsioD  there, 

So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare  ! 

( A  stranger,  ign'rant  of  the  trade, 

Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  convey'd  ; 

For  where's  the  middle,  where's  the  border? 

Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.' 

Quoth  Dick, '  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 


But  still  in  cv'ry  part  it  fits ; 

Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout, 

Why,  man,  that  carjufrifMufc  out.' 

Says  John. '  Thou  say'st  the  thing  I 

And  now  1  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen  ; 

This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt, 

It  but  a  carpet  inside  out 

4  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 

We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends ; 

So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd, 

They're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God* 

'  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace, 

All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 

The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

4  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light, 

And  view  those  works  of  God  aright* 

Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design, 

And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

'  What  now  seem  random  strokes,  will  there 

All  order  and  design  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  tpttisVd, 

For  then  the  tarpet  shall  be  furn'oV 

<  Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  Dick,  « no I 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world's  so  strange  a  jumble  ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight, 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right.1 


I'll 


HYMNS. 


THE  TRUE  HEROES : 

OR, 

THE  NOBLE  ARMY  OF  MARTYRS. 

You  who  love  a  tale  of  glory, 

Listen  to  the  song  I  sing ; 
Heroes  of  the  Christian  story, 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
Warriors  of  the  world,  avaunt ! 

Other  heroes  me  engage ; 
'Tis  not  such  as  you  I  want. 

Saints  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
Warriors,  who  the  world  o'ercame 

Were  in  brother's  blood  imbnt'd ; 
While  the  saints  of  purer  fame. 

Greater  far,  themselves  subdrtd. 
Fearful  Christian !  hear  with  wonder, 

Of  the  saints  of  whom  I  tell ; 
Some  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder, 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fell ; 
Some  to  savage  beasts  were  hurl'd, 

One  escap'd  the  lion's  den ; 
Was  a  persecuting  world 

Worth?  of  these  wond'rous  men  f 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown. 

Yet  escap'd,  unsing'd  their  hair ; 
There  Almighty  powr  was  shown ; 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  us  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  scornU  and  hated  fell ; 
Maj%Ts  met  contempt  and  shame, 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  hell. 
How  the  show'r  of  stones  descended, 

Holy  8tepben,  on  thy  head ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended, 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  with  impious  breath ! 


Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  in  perils,  oft  in  death. 
'Twas  that  God,  whose  sov'reign  powY, 

Did  the  lion's  fury  'swage, 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour, 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
E'en  a  woman — women  hear, 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story ! 
Conquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear, 

To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd  t) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustain'd  !) 
E'en  in  death's  acutest  anguish, 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy'd ; 
Each  she  saw  in  torture  languish, 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested, 

In  their  short  but  bright  career  ; 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Prov'd  their  faith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  and  lowly. 

Though  they  nerish'd  at  the  stake, 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  glory. 

Since  they  suffer'd  for  bis  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  foes 

But  their  bodies  could  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woes 

Everlasting  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  won'drous  is  the  story 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth ! 

See  the  mighty  Lord  of  Glory 
Leave  bis  heav'n  to  visit  earth! 
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Hear  with  transport,  er'ry  creature, 

Hear  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound ; 
Christ  appears  in  human  nature, 

In  our  sinful  world  is  found ; 
Comes  to  pardon  our  transgression. 

Like  a  cloud  our  sins  to  blot ; 
Comes  to  bis  own  favoured  nation, 

But  his  own  receive  him  not. 
If  the  angels  who  attended 

To  declare  the  Saviour's  birth, 
Who  from  heav'n  with  songs  descended 

To  proclaim  good  will  on  earth  : 
If,  in  pity  to  our  blindness, 

They  had  brought  the  pardon  needed, 
Still  Jehovah's  wond'rous  kindness 

Had  our  warmest  hopes  exceeded : 
If  some  prophet  had  been  sent 

With  Salvation's  joyful  news, 
Who  that  heard  the  blest  event 

Could  their  warmest  love  refuse  ? 
But  t'was  He  to  whom  in  Heav'n 

Hallelujahs  never  cease : 
He,  the  mighty  God,  was  riven, 

Given  to  us  a  Prince  of  Peace. 
None  but  He  who  did  create  us 

Could  redeem  from  sin  and  hell ; 
None  but  He  could  reinstate  us 

In  the  rank  from  which  he  fell. 
Had  he  come,  the  glorious  stranger, 

Deck'd  with  all  the  world  calls  great ; 
Had  he  liv'd  in  pomp  and  grandeur, 

Crown'd  with  more  than  royal  state  ; 
Still  our  tongues  with  praise  o'erflowing, 

On  such  boundless  love  would  dwell ; 
Still  our  hearts,  with  rapture  glowing, 

Feel  what  words  coufd  never  tell. 
But  what  wonder  should  it  raise 

Thus  our  lowest  state  to  borrow  ! 
O  the  high  mysterious  ways, 

God's  own  Son  a  child  of  sorrow  ! 
'Twas  to  bring  us  endless  pleasure, 

He  our  suffering  nature  bore ; 
*Twas  to  give  us  beav'nly  treasure, 

He  was  willing  to  be  poor. 
Come,  ye  rich,  survey  the  stable 

Where  your  infant  Saviour  lies ; 
From  your  full  o'erflowing  table 

Sena  the  hungry  good  supplies. 
Boast  not  your  ennpbl'd  stations, 

Boast  not  that  you're  highly  fed ; 
Jesus,  bear  it,  all  ye  nations, 

Had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Learn  of  me,  thus  cries  the  Saviour, 

If  my  kingdom  you'd  inherit ; 
Sinner,  quit  your  proud  behaviour, 

Learn  my  meek  and  lowly  spirit. 
Come,  ye  servants,  see  your  station, 

Freed  from  all  reproach  and  shame ; 
He  who  purchas'd  your  salvation, 

Bore  a  servant's  humble  name. 
Come,  ye  poor,  some  comfort  gather, 

Faint  not  in  the  race  you  run, 
Hard  the  lot  your  gracious  Father 

Gave  his  dear,  his  only  Son. 
Think,  that  if  your  humbler  stations, 

Less  of  worldly  good  bestow, 
Tou  escape  those  strong  temptations 

Which  from  wealth  and  grandeur  flow. 
See  your  Saviour  is  ascended ! 
'  See  he  looks  with  pity  down ! 
Trust  him  all  will  soon  be  mended, 

his  cross,  you'll  share  his  crown. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE, 

FOR  THE  ABUNDANT  HARVEST  OF  1796, 
APTE&  A  F&A&  or  scajlcitt. 

Great  God!  when  famine  threaten'd  imtsi 

To  scourge  our  guilty  land, 
O  did  we  learn  from  that  dark  fate 

To  dread  thy  mighty  hand  ? 
Did  then  our  sins  to  mem'ry  rise? 

Or  own'd  we  God  was  just  ? 
Or  rais'd  we  penitential  cries  ? 

Or  bow'd  we  in  the  dust  ? 
Did  we  forsake  one  evil  path  ? 

Was  any  sin  abhor'd  ? 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath, 

And  turn  us  to  (he  Lord  ? 
Tis  true  we  fail'd  not  to  repine. 

But  did  we  too  repent  ? 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine 

In  awful  judgment  sent  ? 
Though  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  be  fcroksx, 

And  War  with  ruthless  sword, 
Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke, 

Yet  who  regards  the  Lord  f 
But  God,  who  in  his  strict  decrees, 

Remembers  mercy  still, 
Can,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please, 

Our  hearts  with  comfort  fill. 
He  mark'd  our  angry  spirits  rise, 

Domestic  hate  increase ; 
And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies, 

To  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  his  children  low, 

Has  blessings  still  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  blow, 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Ftost,  and  Flood,  and  Blight*  no  mote^ 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fail'd 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land  ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  assaill! 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 

Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud  ; 
United  by  their  adverse  Tot, 

They  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  HeavVs  correcting  hand, 

Though  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land, 

Rekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 

Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store  t 
But  shake  the  overplus  away, 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bestow'd, 
Raise  many  a  pure  ana  holy  vow 

Of  gratitude  to  God ! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praise 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  ail  our  days, 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  that  blest  pray'r  our  Lord  did  frame, 

Of  all  our  pray'rs  the  guide, 
We  ask  that  •  Hallow'd  be  hi*  name/ 

And  then  our  wants  supplied. 

*  These  three  visitations  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession. 
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For  grace  be  bids  us  firtt  implore, 
Next,  that  ire  may  be  fed ; 

We  say, '  Thy  wfli  be  done,'  before 
We  a*  *  our  daily  bread.' 


HERE  AND  THERE: 
OR,  THIS  WORLD  AND  THE  NEXT. 

■QirO  SUITABLE  THOUGHTS  VOft  A  HEW  TEAS. 

He&e  bliss  is  short,  imperfect,  insincere, 
Bat  total,  absolute,  and  perfect  there. 
Here  time's  a  moment,  short  our  happiest 

state. 
There  infinite  duration  is  onr  date. 
Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e'en  the  best. 
There  Satan's  pow'r  extends  not  to  the  blest. 
In  a  weak  sinful  body  here  I  dwell. 
Bat  there  I  drop  this  frail  and  sickly  shell. 
Here  my  best  thoughts  are  stain'd  with  guilt 

and  fear. 
But  lore  and  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there* 
Here  my  best  duties  are  defil'd  with  sin, 
There  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within. 
Here  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light, 
There  faith  and  hope  are  swallow  d  up  in 

sight. 
Here  lore  of  self  my  fairest  works  destroys, 
There  lore  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown, 
There  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I'm  known. 
Frail  are  the  fairest  flow'rs  which  bloom  be- 
low, 
There  freshest  palms  on  roots  immortal  grow.  J 


Here  wants  or  cares  perplex  my  anxious 
mind, 

But  spirits  tliere  a  calm  fruition  find. 

Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  de- 
stroy, [joy. 

There  those  that  sow'd  in  tears  shall  reap  in 
Here  vanity  is  stamp'd  on  all  below, 
Perfection  there  on  ev'ry  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  isfastenUon  some  friend, 
Whose  kindness  may,  whose  life  must  have 

an  end  : 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  ever  prove, 
God  cannot  disappoint,  for  God  is  love. 
Here  Christ  for  sinners  suffered,  groan'd,  and 

bled,  [head : 

But   there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant 
Here,  mock'd  and  Bcourg'd,  he  wore  a  crown 

of  thorns, 
A  crown  of  glory  there  his  brow  adorns. 
Here  error  clouds  the  will,  and  dims  the 

sight. 
There  all  is  knowledge,  purity  and  light. 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state, 
If  blest  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  fate. 
At  ey'ry  human  wo  I  here  repine, 
The  joy  of  ev'ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine. 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  my 

heart, 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part. 
Here  on  no  prom  is' d  good  can  I  depend, 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  friend. 
Here  if  some  sudden  joy  delight  inspire, 
The  dread  to  lose  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whatever  good  the  soul  employ, 
The  thought  that  'tis  eternal,  crowns  the  joy. 


BALLADS. 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 
OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A  THUS  BALLAD. 

Or  all  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound, 
The  miller's  is  as  useful  sure 

As  can  on  earth  be  found. 
The  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  needful  to  the  state. 
Because  he  lets  the  land  be  owns 

In  farms  both  small  and  great. 
The  farmer  he  manures  the  land, 

Or  else  what  corn  could  grow  ? 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  furrow  deep, 

Ere  be  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  be  has,  except 

The  labour  of  his  hands  ; 
Yet  honest  Industry's  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  useful  too 

To  ail  who  like  to  eat ; 
Unless  he  winnow'd  well  thecorn, 

The  chaff  would  spoil  the  wheat. 
But  vain  the  squire's  and  farmer's  care. 

And  Tain  the  thrasher's  toil ; 
And  rain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pains 

Who  barrows  up  the  soil ; 
And  rain,  withont  the  miller's  aid, 

The  sowing  and  the  dressing ; 
Then  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  public  blessing. 

Vol.  I.  g 


And  such  a  miller  now  I  make 

The  subject  of  my  song, 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true, 

Shall  not  be  very  long. 
This  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name  ; 
For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  God, 

Desire  no  other  fame. 
In  last  hard  winter—who  forgets 

The  frost  of  ninety-five  ? 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear, 

And  no  poor  man  could  thrive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still 

And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mills 

Were  froze  throughout  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream, 

All  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow'd  amain  when  others  frose, 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  clam'roos  people  came  from  far 

This  favour'd  mill  to  find, 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought, 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighbours  cry'd,  *  Now  miller  sei?e 

The  time  to  heap  up  store, 
Since  thou  of  young-  and  helpless  baber 

Hast  got  full  half  a  score.' 
For  folks,  wlien  tempted  to  grow  rich, 

By  means  not  over  nice, 
Oft  make  their  num'rous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the  vice. 
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Our  miller  scorn'd  such  counsel  base, 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain, 
With  steadfast  hand  refus'd  to  touch 

Beyond  his  lawful  gain. 
<  When  God  afflicts  the  land,'  said  he, 

4  Shall  I  afflict  it  more  ? 
And  watch  for  times  of  public  wo 

To  wrong  both  rich  and  poor  ? 
« Thankful  to  that  Almtjhty  Pow'r 

Who  makes  my  river  now, 
I'll  use  the  means  he  gives  to  sooth 

A  hungry  neighbour's  wo. 
'  My  river  flows  when  others  freeze, 

But  'tis  at  his  command ; 
For  rich  and  poor  I'll  grind  alike, 

No  bribe  shall  stain  my  hand.' 
So  all  the  country  who  had  corn 

Here  found  their  wants  redrest ; 
May  ev'ry  village  in  the  land 

Be  with  such  millers  blest ! 


KING  DIONYSIUS  AND  SQUIRE  DAMOCLES ; 

A  RtW  SONS  TO  AH  OLD  9TOHY. 

Proper  to  be  rang  at  all  feasts  and  merry  meetings. 

There  was  a  heathen  man,  sir. 

Belonging  to  a  king  ; 
And  still  it  was  his  plan,  sir, 

To  covet  ev'ry  thing. 
And  if  you  don't  believe  me, 

I'll  name  him  if  you  please, 
For  let  me  not  deceive  ye, 

'Twas  one  squire  Damocles. 
He  thought  that  jolly  living 

Must  ev'ry  joy  afford; 
His  heart  knew  no  misgiving, 

While  round  the  festive  board. 
He  wanted  to  be  great,  sir, 

And  feed  on  tare  delicious ; 
And  have  his  feasts  in  state,  sir, 

Just  like  king  Dionysius. . 
The  king,  to  cure  his  longing, 

Prepaid  a  feast  so  fine, 
That  all  the  court  were  thronging 

To  see  the  courtier  dine.    • 
And  there  to  tempt  his  eye,  sir, 

Was  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl ; 
And  when  he  was  a-dry,  sir, 

There  stood  the  brimming  bowl. 
Nor  did  the  king  forbid  him 

From  drinking  all  he  could, 
The  monarch  never  chid  him, 

But  fillHl  him  with  his  food. 
O  then,  to  see  the  pleasure 

Squire  Damocles  exprest ! 
'Twas  joy  beyond  all  measure, 

Was  ever  man  so  blest  ? 
With  greedy  eyes  the  squire 

Devoor'd  each  costly  dainty ; 
You'd  think  be  did  aspire 

To  eat  as  much  as  twenty. 
But  just  as  he  prepaid,  sir, 

Of  bliss  to  take  his  swing ; 
O,  how  the  man  was  scar'd,  sir, 

By  this  so  cruel  king ! 
When  he  to  eat  intended,  \ 

Lo !  just  above  his  head. 
He  spied  a  sword  suspended 

All  by  a  single  thread. 


How  did  it  change  the  feasting 

To  wormwood  and  to  gall, 
To  think,  while  be  was  tasting, 

The  pointed  sword  might  fall. 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir, 

He  loatMd  the  luscious  feast ; 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  sir, 

The  brimming  bowl  to  taste. 
Now,  if  you're  for  applying 

The  story  I  have  told, 
I  think  there's  no  deoying 

'Tis  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Ye  gav,  who  view  this  stranger, 

And  pity  his  sad  case ; 
And  think  there  was  mat  danger 

In  such  a  fearful  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir. 

In  all  your  minds  be  storM ; 
To  each  intemp'rate  youth,  sir, 

Death  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all, 
In  some  licentious  season 

The  sword  on  you  may  fall. 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir. 

You  drink  down  draughts  delicious ; 
To  think  of  Damocles,  sir, 

And  old  king  Dionysius* 


THE  HACKNEY  COACHMAN: 
OR,  THE  WAT  TO  GET  A  GOOD  FARE. 

To  the  tune  of  *  I  wish  I  was  a  fisherman.' 

I  am  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack 
With  a  coat  of  five  capes  that  quite  coven 

my  back ;  [many  milea 

And  my  wife  keeps  a  sausage-shop,  not 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St. 

Giles.  [tent. 

Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  con- 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for 

rent; 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  drunk,  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling. 
And  whue  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries. 
The  coachman  grows  richer  than  he  whom 

he  carries,  [sin. 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  from 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram-shops  I  hate,  and  the  dram- 

drinking  friend,  [mend ; 

I'm  not  quite  so  good  but  I  wish  I  may 
I  repent  of  my  tins,  since  we  all  are  de- 

prav'd,  [sav'd. 

For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be 
When,  a  riotous  multitude  fills  up  a  street, 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  where- 
fore they  meet ; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief,  T  never  go  there, 
Let  others  get  tipsy  so  I  get  my  fare. 
Now  to  church,  if  I  take  some  good  lady  to 

pray, 
It  grieves  me  full  sore  to  be  kept  quite  away ; 
So  I  step  within  side,  though  the  sermon* 

begun, 
For  a  slice  of  the  service  ts  better  than  none. 
Then  my  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  coach  is 

so  neat,  [street ; 

I  am  always  the  first  to  be  called  in  the 
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And  Pm  known  by  the  name  (lis  a  name 

rather  rare)  [his  fare. 

Of  the  coachman  that  nerer  asks  more  than 
Though  my  beasts  should  he  dull,  yet  1  don't 

use  them  ill; 
Though  they  stumble  I  swear  not,  nor  cut 

them  up  hill ; 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an 

oath  [loth, 

That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  walk  he  is 


And  though  I'm  a  coachman,  I'll  freely  con- 

fess, 

I  beg  of  my  Maker  my  labours  to  bless ; 

I  praise  Him  each  morning,  and  pray  ev'ry 

night,  [ful  and  light. 

!  And  'tis  this  makes  my  heart  feel  so  cheer- 

'  When  I  drive  to  a  fun'ral  I  care  not  for  drink, 

That  is  not  the  moment  to  guzzle,  but  think ; 

And  I  wish  I  could  add,  both  of  coachman 

and  master, 
.  That  both  of  us  strove  to  amend  a  bit  faster. 


VILLAGE  POLITICS. 

ADDRESSED     TO 

ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOURERS,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

BY  WILL  CHIP,  A  COUNTRY  CARPENTER. 

[Written  early  in  the  French  revolution.] 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  thins*  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be  tost  with 
vvious  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  snail  profess  myself  so  far  from  doting  on  that  popular 
idol,  liberty,  that  I  hardly  think  tt  possible  for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painful  than  an  unre- 
strained liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds,  of  magistrates,  of  laws,  of  piety,  of  reason  in  the  heart, 
every  man  would  have  a  fool,  nay,  a  mad  tyrant  to  his  master,  that  would  multiply  him  more  sorrows 
than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  from  the  bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of 
ParadUe,  aad  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wilderness  than  in  the  incloaure. — Dr.  Hammond's  Sermon. 


A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN   JACK   ANVIL,   THB  BLACKSMITH,   AKO   TOM   HOD,  THE   MASON. 


Jtuk.  What's  the  matter,  Tom?  Why 
dost  look  so  dismal? 

7W.  Dismal,  indeed !  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack.  What!  is  the  old  mare  dead?  or 
work  scarce  ? 

Tom.  No,  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a 
man  had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it. 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading  ?  Why  dost 
look  so  like  a  hang  dog. 

Tom.  [looking  on  Aw  book.)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  I'm  very  Unhappy,  and 
▼ery  miserable ;  which  I  should  nerer  have 
known  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.    O  'tis  a  precious  book  ! 

Jack.  A  good  sign  though ;  that  you  can't 
find  out  you're  unhappy  without  looking  into 
a  book  for  it !  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Tbm.  Matter  ?  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty !  That's  bad  indeed !  What ! 
has  any  one  fetched  a  warrant  for  thee? 
Come,  man,  cheer  up,  I'll  be  bound  for  thee. 
Thou  art  an  honest  fellow  in  the  main, 
though  thou  dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too 
orach  at  the  Rose  and  Crown. 

Tbm.  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack.  Indeed !  Why  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  fellow.  Send  for 
the  doctor  directly. 

Tom.  I'm  not  sick;  I  want  liberty  and 
quality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What ! 
thou  art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  war- 
rant! 


Tbm.  I'm  a  friend  to  the  people.  1  want 
a  reform. 

Jack.  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend 
thvself. 

Tom.  But  I  want  a  funeral  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom.  Pooh!  I  want  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, the  same  as  they  have  (rot  in  France. 

Jack.  What.  Tom,  wo  imitate  them?  We 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  began  all 
this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what 
we  are  already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land 
must  this  be,  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  all 
they  ever  hoped  to  gain  by  all  their  hurly- 
burly.  Imitate  them  indeed!— Why  I'd 
sooner  go  to  the  negroes  to  get  learning,  or 
to  the  Turks  to  get  religion,  than  to  the 
French  for  freedom  and  happiness. 

Tbm.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ar'n't 
the  French  free  ? 

Jack.  Free,  Tom!  ay,  free  with  a  witness. 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there's  no  bod?  safe. 
They  make  free  to  rob  whom  they  will,  and 
kill  whom  they  will.  If  they  don't  like  a 
man's  looks,  they  make  free  to  hang*  him 
without  judge  or  jury,  and  the  next  lamp- 
post serves  for  the  gallows ;  so  then  they  call 
themselves  free,  because  you  see  they  have 
no  law  left  to  condemn  them,  and  no  king  to 
take  them  up  and  hang  them  for  it. 

Tom.  Ah,  but  Jack,  didnt  their  king  for- 
merly hang  people  for  nothing  too  ?  and  be* 
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sides,  were  not  they  all  papists  before  the  re- 
volution f 

Jack.  Why,  true  enough,  they  bad  but  a 
poor  sort  of  religion  ;  but  bad  is  better  than 
none,  Tom.  And  so  was  the  government 
bad  enough  too ;  for  they  could  clap  an  in- 
nocent mun  into  prison,  and  keep  him  there 
too  as  long  as  they  would,  and  never  say  with 
your  leave  or  by  your  leave,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury.     But  what's  all  that  to  us  ? 

Tom.  To  us!  Why  don't  many  of  our 
governors  put  man 7  of  our  poor  folks  in  pri- 
son against  their  will  ?  What  are  all  the  jails 
for?  Down  with  the  jails,  I  say;  alt  men 
should  be  free. 

Jack.  Harkee,  Tom,  a  few  rogues  in  pri- 
son keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest 
men  go  about  their  business  in  safety,  afraid 
of  nobody  ;  that's  the  way  to  be  free.  And 
let  me  tell  thee,  Tom,  thou  and  I  are  tried  by 
our  peers  as  much  as  a  lord  is.  Why  the 
king  can't  send  me  to  prison  if  I  do  no  harm  ; 
and  if  I  do,  there's  reason  good  why  I  should 
go  there  I  may  go  to  law  with  sir  John  at 
the  great  castle  yonder;  and  be  no  more 
dares  lift  his  little  finger  against  me  than  if  I 
were  his  equal.  A  lord  is  hanged  for  hang- 
ing matter,  as  thou  or  I  should  be  ;  and  if  it 
will  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself  remem 
ber  a  peer  of  the  realm  being  hanged  for  kill- 
ing his  man,  just  the  same  as  the  man  would 
have  been  for  killing  him.* 

Tom.  A  lord  !  Well,  that  is  some  comfort 
to  be  sure.  But  have  you  read  the  Rights 
of  Man  ? 

Jack.  No,  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  read 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  I  have  but  little 
time  for  reading,  and  such  as  I  should  there- 
fore •  lly  read  a  bit  of  the  best. 

Tom.  Don't  tell  me  of  those  old-fashioned 
notions.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  same 
fine  things  they  have  got  in  France  ?  I'm  for 
a  constitution,  and  organization,  and  equali- 
zation, and  fftt»rnizrition» 

Jack  Do  be  quiet.  Now,  Tom,  only  sup- 
pose this  non^.iical  equality  was  to  take 
place  ;  why  it  would  not  Inst  while  one  could 
say  Jack  Kobinson  ;  or  suppose  it  could— 
suppose  in  the  general  division,  our  new  ru- 
lers were  to  give  us  half  an  acre  of  ground 
a-piece ;  we  could  to  be  sure  raise  potatoes 
on  it  for  the  use  of  our  families  ;  but  as  eve- 
ry other  man  would  be  equally  busy  in  rais- 
ing potatoes  for  hi*  family,  why  then  you  see 
if  thou  wast  to  break  thy  spade,  I,  whose 
trade  it  is,  should  no  longer  be  able  to  mend 
it.  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time  to 
make  us  a  suit  of  clothes,  nor  the  clothier  to 
weave  the  cloth  ;  for  all  the  world  would  be 
gone  a  digging.  And  as  to  boots  and  shoes, 
the  want  of  some  one  to  make  them  for  us, 
would  be  a  still  greater  grievance  than  the 
tax  on  leather.  If  we  should  be  sick,  there 
would  be  no  doctor's  stuff  for  us  ;  for  doctors 
would  be  digging*  too.  And  if  necessity  did 
not  compel,  and  if  inequality  subsisted,  we 
could  not  get  a  chimney  swept,  or  a  load  of 
coal  from  pit,  for  love  or  money. 


•  Lord  Ferrers  was  banged  in  1760,  for  killing 
•his  steward. 


Tom.  But  still  I  should  have  no  one  over 
my  head. 

Jack.  That's  a  mistake:  I'm  stronger 
than  thou ;  and  Standish,  the  exciseman,  is  a 
better  scholar ;  so  that  we  should  not  remain 
equal  a  minute.  I  should  ovX-fight  thee,  and 
he'd  out-tmt  thee.  And  if  such  a  sturdy  fel- 
low as  I  am,  was  to  come  and  break  down 
thy  hedge  for  a  little  firing,  or  take  away  the 
crop  from  thy  ground,  I'm  not  so  sure  that 
these  new-fangled  laws  would  see  thee  right* 
ed.  I  tell  thee,  Tom,  we  have  a  fine  consti- 
tution already,  and  our  fore-fathers  thought 
so. 

Tom  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had 
never  read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

J  tck.  I'll  tell  thee  a  story*  When  air  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  little  fantastical, 
and  likes  to  do  every  thing  like  the  French, 
begged  him  to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  cas- 
tle, and  build  it  up  in  her  frippery  way*  No, 
says  sir  John,  what  shall  I  pull  down  this 
noble  building,  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  my 
brave  ancestors ;  which  outstood  the  civil 
wars,  and  only  underwent  a  little  needful  re- 
pair at  the  revolution ;  a  castle  which  all 
my  neighbours  come  to  take  a  pattern  by— 
shall  1  pull  it  all  down,  I  say,  only  because 
there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or  an  awkward 
passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or  two  in 
it  ?  Our  ancestors  took  time  for  what  they 
did.  They  understood  foundation  work ;  no 
running  up  your  little  slight  lath  and  plaster 
buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down 
in  a  night  My  lady  mumptana  grumbled  ; 
but  the  castle  was  let  stand,  and  a  glorious 
building  it  is  ;  though  there  may  be  a  trifling 
fault  or  two,  and  though  a  few  decays,  want 
stopping ;  so  now  and  then  they  mend  a  lit- 
tle thing,  and  they'll  go  on  mendinjr,  I  dare 
say,  as  they  have  leisure,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone.  But  no  pull- 
me-down  works.  What  is  it  you  are  cry  ins; 
out  for,  Tom  ? 

Thm. '  Why  for  a  perfect  government. 
Jack.  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take 
my  word  for  it :  though  sir  John  says,  we 
come  nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the 
world  ever  did. 

Tim.  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coach- 
es, feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  noth- 
ing. 

Jack.  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  story- 
book from  the  charity  school  t'other  day,  in 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly 
and  the  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won't  work 
any  longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  sits 
in  state  like  a  lord  and  does  nothing.  Said 
the  feet,  I  won't  walk  and  tire  myself  to  car- 
ry him  about;  let  him  shift  for  himself;  so 
said  all  the  members  ;  just  as  your  levellers 
and  republicans  do  now.  And  what  was  the 
consequence?  Why  the  belly  was  pinched 
to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin  upon  it ;  bat  the 
hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers, suffered  so  much  for  want  of  their  old 
nourishment,  which  the  belly  had  been  all 
.the  time  administering,  while  they  accused 
1  him  of  sitting  in  idle  state,  that  they  all  fell 
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tick,  pined  sway,  and  would  have  died,  if 
they  had  not  come  to  their  senses  just  in 
time  to  save  their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  you  will 
do* 

Tom.  But  the  times — but  the  taxes,  Jack. 

Jack.  Things  are  dear  to  be  sure,  but  riot 
and  murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them 
cheap.  And  taxes  are  high  ;  but  I'm  told 
there's  a  deal  of  old  scores  paying  off,  and 
paving  off  by  them  who  did  not  contract  the 
debt  neither,  Tom.  Besides  things  are  mend- 
ing, 1  hope  ;  and  what  little  is  done,  is  tor  us 
poor  people ;  our  candles  are  somewhat 
cheap  r,  and  I  dare  say,  it  the  honest  gentle- 
man who  has  the  management  of  things,  is 
not  disturbed  by  you  levellers,  things  will 
mend  erery  day.  But  bear  one  tiling  in 
mind  :  the  more  we  riot  the  more  we  shad 
have  to  pay  :  the  more  mischief  is  done,  the 
more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time 


wrong*,  the  more  we  shall  increase  our  pri- 
vate wants.  And  mind  too,  that  'tis  working, 
and  not  murmuring,  which  puts  bread  in  our 
children's  mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on  our 
backs.  Mind  another  thing  too,  we  have 
not  the  same  ground  of  complaint ;  in  France 
the  poor  paid  all  the  taxes,  as  I  have  heard'em 
say,  and  the  Quality  paid  nothing. 

Tonu  Well,  I  know  what's  what,  as  well 
as  another  ;  and  I'm  as  fit  to  govern- 

Jack,  No,  Tom,  no.    Tou  are  indeed  as 
good  as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands 
to  work,  and  a  soul  to  be  saved.     But  are  all 
men   fit  for  all  kind  of  things  ?     Solomon 
says  ;  *  How  can  he  be  wise  whose  talk  is  01 
oxen  **    Every  one  in  his  way.     1  am  a  bet 
ter  judge  of  a  horse  shoe  than  sir  John  ;  but 
he  has  a  deal  better  notion  of  state  affair 
than  1 ;  and  I  can  no  more  do  without  his 
employ  than  he  can  do  without  my  farriery. 
Besides,  few  are  so  poor  but  they  may  get  a 
vote  for  a  parliament-man  ;  and  so  you  see- 
the poor  have  as  much  share  in  the  govern- 
ment as  they  welt  know  how  to  manage 
•      7bm    But  I  sav  all  men  are  equal.     Win 
should  one  be  above  another  ? 

Jack.  If  that's  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost 
quarrel  with  Providence,  and  not  with  gov- 
eminent.  For  the  woman  is  below  her  hus- 
band, and  the  children  are  below  their  mo  ti- 
er, and  the  servant  is  below  his  master. 

7bm.  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the 
king  :  all  kings  are  *  crown'd  ruffians  :'  and 
all  governments  are  wicked.  For  my  part, 
I'm  resolved  Til  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of 
them. 

Jack.  Tom,  Tom ,  if  thou  didst  go  ofl'oer  to 
church,  thou  wouldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
*  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's ;'  and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the 
king-.1  Four  book  tells  you  that  we  need 
obey  no  government  but  that  of  the  people  ; 
and  that  we  may  fashion  and  alter  the  gov- 
ernment according  to  our  whimsies  .-  but 
nine  tells  me, 4  Let  every  one  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is  of  God 
the  powers  that  he  are  ordained  of  God : 
whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  re 


thou  wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them.— 
Dost  thou  know  who  it  was  that  worked  a 
miracle,  that  he  might  have  money  to  pay 
tribute  with,  rather  than  set  you  and  me  an 
example  of  disobedience  to  government  ?  an 
example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth  an  hundred 
precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of  man 
can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there's 
another  thine  worth  minding ;  when  St  Paul 
was  giving  all  those  directions,  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  for  obedience  and  submission ; 
what  sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  bad? 
Dost  think  'twas  a  saint  which  he  ordered 
them  to  obey  i 

Tom,  Why  it  was  a  kind,  merciful, charit- 
able king  to  be  sure ;  one  who  put  nobody  to 
death  or  to  prison. 

Jwk  You  was  never  more  out  in  your 
life.  Our  parson  says  he  was  a  monster— 
that  he  robbed  the  rich,  and   murdered  the 


we  waste    in    meeting    to    redress    public   poor—- set  fire  to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place 


■meththeardumoceofGod.'    TV*  «yrt,  fJd;™  ™  hT™!^ 


as  London— fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then 
hanged  and  burnt  the  Christians,  who  were 
all  poor,  as  if  they  had  burnt  the  town.  Yet 
there's  not  a  word  about  rising.— Duties  are 
fixed,  Tom  Laws  are  settled  ;  a  Christian 
can't  pick  and  chuse,  whether  he  will  obey  or 
let  it  alone.  But  we  have  no  such  trials.- 
tVe  have  a  king  the  very  reverse. 

Tom.  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till 
we  do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack.  The  French  and  we  contending  for 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to 
pretend  to  run  a  race  ;  thou  to  set  out  from 
the  starting-post  when  I  am  in  already ;  thou 
to  have  all  the  ground  to  travel  when  I  have 
reached  the  end.  Why  we've  got  it  man! 
we've  no  race  to  run  !  we're  there  already  ! 
Our  constitution  is  no  more  like  what  the 
French  one  was,  than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton 
beer  is  like  a  platter  of  their  soup-raaigre. 

T<  m  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we 
lon't  get  a  new  constitution — that's  all. 

Jruk  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if 
we  do.  I  don't  know  much  about  politics, 
Hut  I  can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal 
neans  Now  only  to  show  thee  the  state  of 
miblic  credit,  as  I  think  Tim  Standish  calls  it. 
There's  farmer  Furrow,  a  few  years  ago  he 
ha  i  an  od  1  fifty  pounds  by  him  ;  so  to  keep  it 
out  of  harm's  way,  he  put  it  out  to  use,  on 
orovernment  security,  I  think  he  calls  it; 
well,  t'other  day  he  married  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, so  he  thought  he'd  give  her  that  fifty 
nound  for  a  hit  of  a  portion.  Tom,  as  I'm  a 
living  man,  when  he  went  to  take  it  out,  if 
his  fifty  pounds  was  not  almost  grown  to  an 
hundred  !  and  would  have  been  a  full  hun- 
dred, they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the  gentlemen 
had  been  let  alone.* 

Tom  Well,  still,  as  the  old  saying  is — I 
should  like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  should  est  like  to  be  murder- 
ed with  as  littlo  ceremony  as  Hack  about,  the 
butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf?  or  shouldest 
like  to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit 
of  tin"?  And  as  to  liberty  of  con*cUncc% 
which  they  brag  so  much  about,  why  they 

♦This  was  written  before  the  war,  wlica  the 
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have  driven  away  their  parsons  (ay,  aod 
murdered  many  of  'em )  because  they  would 
Dot  swear  as  tney  would  have  them.  And 
then  they  talk  of  liberty  of  the  press  ;  why, 
Tom,  only  t'other  day  they  hanged  a  man  for 
printing1  a  book  against  this  pretty  govern- 
ment of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  sad 
times  in  France,  before  they  pulled  down  the 
old  government. 

Jack.  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  were 
as  much  in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in 
the  wrong ;  what  does  that  argue  far  us  ? — 
Because  my  neighbour  Furrow,  t'other  day 
pulled  down  a  crazy  old  barn,  is  that  a  reason 
why  I  must  set  fire  to  my  tight  cottage  ? 

Tom.  I  don't  see  for  all  that  why  one  man 
is  to  ride  in  his  coach  and  six,  while  another 
mends  the  highway  for  him. 

Jack.  I  don't  see  why  the  man  in  the  coach 
is  to  drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a 
hair  of  bis  head,  any  more  than  *ou.     And 
as  to  our  great  folks,  that  you  levellers  have 
such  a  spite  against,  I  don't  pretend  to  pay 
they  are  a  bit  better  than  they  should  be  ; 
but  that's  no  affair  of  mine  ;  let  them  look  to 
(hat ;  they'll  answer  for  that  in  another  place. 
To  be  sure,  I  wish  they'd  set  us  a  better  ex- 
ample about  going  to  church,    and    those 
tilings ;  but  still  hoarding'*  not  the  sin  of  the 
age  ;  they  don't  lock  up  their  money — away 
it  goes,  and  every  body's  the  better  for  it~ 
They  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sure,  in  feast- 
ing* and  fandangoes  ;  and  so  far  from  com- 
mending them  for  it,  if  I  was  a  parson  I'd  go 
to  work  with  'em,  but  it  should  be  in  another 
kind  of  way  ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  poor  trades- 
roan,  why  'tis  but  bringing  more  grist  to  my 
mill.    It  all  comes  among  the  people.    Their 
very  extravagance,  for  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, their  parsons  should  be  at  them,  is  a 
fault  by  which,  as  poor  men,  we  are  benefit- 
ed ;  so  you  cry  out  iust  in  the  wrong  place. 
Their  coaches  and  tneir  furniture,  and  their 
buildings  and  their  planting,  employ  a  power 
of  tradesmen  and  labourers.     Now  in   this 
village,  what  should  we  Jo  without  the  cas- 
tle ?    Though  my  lady  is  too  rantipolish,  and 
flies  about  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
water,  and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when 
she  ought  to  stay  at  home  with  9ir  John  :  vet 
when  she  does  come  down,  she  brings  sucti  a 
deal  of  gentry  that  I  have  more  horses  than 
I  can  shoe,  and  my  wife  more  linen  than  she 
can  wash.    Then  all  our  grown  children  are 
servants  in  the  family,  and  rare  wages  they 
have  got.    Our  little  boys  get  something  ev- 
ery day  by  weeding  their  gardens,  and  the 
girls  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at  sir  John's  ex- 
pense, who  sends  them  all  to  school  of  a  Sun- 
day besides. 

Tom.  Ay,  but  there's  not  sir  Johns  in  eve- 
ry village. 

Jack.  The  raore's  the  pity.  But  there's 
other  help.  'Twas  but  last  year  you  broke 
your  leg,  and  was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol 
Infirmary,  where  you  was  taken  as  much 
care  of  as  a  lord,  and  your  family  was  main- 
tained all  the  while  by  the  parish.  No  poor- 
rates  in  France,  Tom  ;  and  here  there's  a 
matter  of  two  million  and  a  half  paid  for  the 


poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a  little  better 

managed. 

Tom.  Two  million  and  a  half! 

Ja*K.  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into 
ten-pences,  as  your  French  millions  are,  but 
twenty  good  shillings  to  the  pound.  But 
when  this  levelling  comes  about,  there  will 
be  no  infirmaries,  no  hospitals,  no  charity- 
schools,  no  Sunday-schools,  where  so  many 
hundred  thousand  poor  souls  learn  to  read  the 
word  of  God  for  nothing. — For  who  is  to  pay 
for  them  ?  Equality  can't  afford  it ;  and 
those  that  may  be  willing  won't  be  able. 

Tom.  But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as 
another  for  all  that. 

Jack.  Ay,  and  bad  will  be  the  best  But 
we  must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this 
difference,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us. 
Tom  !  I  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my 
liberty,  of  the  laws,  and  of  my  Bible.  The 
two  first  I  take  to  be  ray  natural  rights ;  the 
two  last  my  civil  and  religious  rights :  these, 
1  take  it,  are  the  true  Rights  of  Man,  and 
all  the  rest  is  nothing  but  nonsense  and  mad- 
ness and  wickedness.  My  cottage  is  my 
castle ;  I  sit  down  in  it  at  night  in  peace  and 
thankfulness,  and  '  no  man  maketh  me 
afraid.'  Instead  of  indulging  discontent, be- 
cause another  is  richer  than  I  in  this  world 
(for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your  equality 
works)  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  church,  and 
look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Ttmt.  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in 
this  world. 

Jack,  'Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  but- 
ler says  his  master  gets  letters  which  say  His 
all  a  lie.  'Tis  all  murder,  and  nakedness, 
and  hunger  ;  many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight 
without  victuals,  and  march  without  clothes. 
These  are  your  democt  ais  !  Tom. 

Tim.  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men 
on  our  side  wicked  ? 

J<nk.  No— not  so  neither — If  some  of  the 
leaders  are  k oaves,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.  Sir  John,  who  b  wiser  than  I,  says 
the  whole  system  is  the  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly.  They've  made  fools  of  most  of 
you,  as  1  believe.  I  judge  no  man,  Tom  ;  I 
hate  no  man.  Even  republicans  and  level- 
lers, I  hope,  will  always  enjoy  the  protection 
of  our  laws  ;  though  I  hope  they  will  never 
be  our  law  makers.  There  are  many  true 
dissenters,  and  there  are  some  hollow  church- 
men ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good  man,  wheth- 
er his  church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it  or  not,— 
The  new  fashion'd  way  of  proving  one's  re- 
ligion is  to  hate  somebody.  Now,  though 
some  folks  pretend  that  a  man's  hating  a  pa- 
pist, or  a  presbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a 
good  churchman,  it  don't  prove  him  to  be  a 
good  Christian,  Tom.  As  much  as  I  hate  re- 
publican works,  I'd  scorn  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  was  not  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  and  where  every  man  might  not 
worship  God  in  his  own  way.  Now  that  lib- 
erty they  had  not  in  France  :  the  Bible  was 
shut  up  in  an  unkuown  heathenish  tongue.— 
While  here,  thou  and  I  can  make  as  free  use 
of  ours  as  a  bishop  ;  can  no  more  be  sent  to 
prison  unjustly  than  the  judge  who  tries  us ; 
and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  bv  the  laws. 
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as  the  perKament-man  who  makes  them. — 
Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the  new 
scheme  will  make  you  happy,  look  among 
your  own  set,  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  so 
dismal  and  discontented  as  a  leveller — Look 
at  Prance.  These  poor  French  fellows  used 
to  be  the  merriest  dogs  in  the  world ;  but 
since  equality  came  10,  I  don't  believe  a 
Frenchman  has  ever  laughed. 

Tarn.  What  then  dost  thou  take  French 
liberty  lobe  ? 

Jack  To  murder  more  men  in  one  night, 
than  ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole 
life. 

Tom.  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat 
to  be? 

Jmek.  One  who  lives  to  be  governed  by 
a  thousand  tyrants,  and  yet  can't  bear  a  king. 

7ba*.  Whaln  equality? 

Jack.  For  every  man  to  pull  down  every 
one  that  is  above  him  :  while,  instead  of 
raising  those  below  him,  to  his  own  level,  he 
only  makes  use  of  them  as  steps  to  raise 
bintself  to  the  place  of  those  he  has  tumbled 


Tom.  What  is  the  new  right*  of  Man  ? 

Jack.  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

Tom.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened peo 
plef 

Jack.  To  put  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
confound  right  and  wrong,  and  grope  about 
in  pjtehdarkness. 

Tbas.  What  is  philosophy,  that  Tim  Stan- 
dish  talks  so  much  about  ? 

Jmek.  To  believe  that  there's  neither  God, 
nor  devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell :  to  dig  up  a 
wicked  oid  fellow's*  rotten  bones,  whose 
books,  an*  John  says,  have  been  the  ruin  of 
thonaands ;  and  to  set  his  figure  up  in  a 
church  and  worship  him. 

Tom,  And  what  is  a  patriot  according  to 
the  new  school  ? 

Jack.  A  man  who  loves  every  other  coun- 
try better  than  his  own.  and  France  best  of 

>      7W.  And  what  is  Bemvofence?  . 

Jmek.  Why,  in  the  new  fangled  language, 
it  meant  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to 
jnttice,  overturning  of  law,  doating  on  all 
mankind  in  general,  and  hating  every  body 
in  particular. 

Tom.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard 
words  that  Tim  talks  about— or^amxertton 
and  function,  and  cwitm,  and  incivism,  and 
eottaketUion,  and  inviolability,  and  mper- 
eeeyiSUe.  and  fraternization  ? 

Jmek.  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  ho 
empocos.    I  know  His  not  English ;  sir  John 
says  His  not  Latin;  and  his  valet  de  sham 
aays  His  not  French  neither. 

Tom.  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought 
orertoEojriand. 

Jmek,  What !  in  this  christian  country, 
Tom  ?  Why  dost  know  they  have  no  Sab- 
bath m  France?  Their  mob  parliament 
meets  on  a  Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work, 
as  natnrallyaswe  do  to  go  to  church. f  They 

•  Vokaire. 

f  Since  thin  they  have  crammed  te  n  davs  into 
the  week,  is  order  to  throw  Sunday  out  of  it. 


have  renounced  God's  word  and  God's  day, 
nd  they  dooH  even  date  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord.  Why  dost  turn  pale,  man  ?  And  the 
rogues  are  always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom, 
in  the  midst  of  their  parliament-house,  that 
their  speaker  rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny- 
post  man,  because  he  can't  keep  them  in  or- 
der. 

Torn.  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as 
cruel  as  some  folks  pretend  ? 

Jack.  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I 
know  the  reason.  We  christians  set  a  high 
value  on  life,  because  we  know  that  every 
fellow-creature  has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul 
to  be  saved  or  lost,  Tom — Whoever  believes 
that,  is  a  little  cautious  how  he  sends  a  soul 
unprepared  to.  bis  grand  account.  But  he 
who  believes  a  man  is  no  better  than  a  dog, 
will  make  no  more  scruple  of  killing  one  than 
the  other. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  think  our  Rights  of 
Man  will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  ? 

Jack.  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  we're  better  off  as 
we  are. 

Jack.  I'm  sure  on't.  This  is  only  a  scheme 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  thing.  'Tis 
making  ourselves  poor  when  we  are  getting 
rich,  and  discontented  when  we  are  comfor. 
table. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  un- 
happy as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Jack.  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  myself, 
but  thou  dost,  and  I'll  argue  with  thee,  not  in 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way ; 
when  there's  all  eauality  there  will  be  no  iu- 
perfiuity ;  when  there's  no  wages  there'll  be 
no  drink :  and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of  thy 
ale  more  than  the  malt  tax  does. 

Tom.  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  good 
government,  there 'd  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take 
the  king's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him 
five  up  the  profits  of  his  place  before  he 
Kicks  at  the  hand  that  feeds  him. — Though 
I'm  no  scholar,  1  know  that  a  good  govern- 
ment is  a  good  thing.  But  don't  go  to  make 
me  believe  that  any  government  can  make  a 
bad  man  good,  or  a  discontented  man  happy. 
—What  art  musing  upon,  man  ? 

Tom.  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  as 
they  say  at  'sizes— Hem!  To  cut  every 
man's  throat  who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or 
hang  him  up  at  a  lamp-post !— Pretend  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  and  then  banish  the  par- 
sons only  for  being  conscientious ! — Cry  out 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  hang  up  the  first 
man  who  writes  his  mind  .'—-Lose  our  poor 
laws ! — Lose  one's  wife  perhaps  upon  every 
little  tiff! — March  without  clothes,  and  fight 
without  victuals ! — No  trade !— No  Bible  ! — 
No  Sabbath  nor  day  of  rest ! — No  safety,  no 
comfort,  no  peace  in  this  world — ana1  no 
world  to  come !— Jack,  I  never  knew  thee 
tell  a  lie  in  my  life. 

Jack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  against 
the  French. 

Tom.  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
ruined  ? 

Jack.  I'll  tell  thee  how  we  are  ruined. 
We  have  a  king,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not 
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hurt  the  people  if  he  could ;  and  so  kepi  in, 
that  he  could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would. 
We  have  as  much  liberty  as  can  make  us 
happy,  and  more  trade  and  riches  than  allows 
us  to  be  good.  We  have  the  best  laws  in  the 
world,  if  they  were  more  strictly  enforced ; 
and  the  best  religion  in  the  world  if  it  was 
but  better  followed.  While  old  England  is 
safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and  pray  for  her,  and 
when  she  is  in  danger,  Til  fight  for  her,  and 
die  for  her. 

Tom.  And  so  will  I  too,  Jack,  that's  what 
I  will.     (Sing ) 

'0  the  roast  beef  of  old  England  !' 

Jack*  Toil  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 


Tim  Standish  is  now  at  bis  mischief;  but 
we'll  go  and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  work, 
or  he'll  corrupt  the  whole  club. 

Jack.  Come  along. 

Tom  No ;  first  I'll  stay  to  burn  my  book, 
and  then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 

Jack  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy — and  that  is  an 
imprudent  frieud  If  thou  wouldM  show 
ihy  love  to  thy  kinjr  and  country,  let's  have 
no  drinking*,  no  not,  no  bonfires;  put  in 
practice  this  text,  which  our  parson  preached 
on  last  Sunday,  '  Study  to  be  quiet,  work 
with  your  own  hands,  and  mind  your  own 
business.' 


Tom,  This  is  Ro6e  and  Crown  night,  and  |      Tom,  And  so  I  will,  Jack — Come  on. 


BIBLE  RHYMES, 

ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
QLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT : 

WITH   ALLUSIONS  TO  SOME   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL    INCIDENTS  AND   CHARACTERS, 

As  a  homely  digger  may  show  a  man  a  rich  mine,  so  whatever  the  Book  may  be  which  is  presented  to 
you,  that  which  I  recommend  to  you  is  a  matchless  one. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyle's  Preface  to  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

THESE  RHYMES 

ARE  AFFECTIONATELY    DEDICATED  TO  MY   DEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS,    BY    ONE,  WHO    HAVING  LONG  BEEN  ANXI09S 
FOR  THEIB   HIGHEST  INTERESTS,   CANNOT  CONSULT  THEM    BETTER,  THAN   BY   EARNESTLY  RECOMMENDING 
TO  THEIR  SERIOUS  AND  DAILY   PERUSAL,  THAT  8ACBED  VOLUME,   EMPHATICALLY  CALLED 

THE    BOOK. 


PREFACE. 

This  little  piece  requires  some  apology.  It  was  written  without  the  remotest  intention  of  its  ever 
being  published.  Some  friends,  ror  whose  opinion  the  author  entertains  great  deference,  suggested 
that,  at  a  time  when  such  insidious  attempts  are  making,  by  industry  of  impiety,  to  corrupt  the  prin* 
ciples,  and  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  study  and  belief  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  slight 
publication  might  not  be  wholly  useless  or  unseasonable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  been  favourable,  many  important  characters,  many  striking  rVetJr9 
many  engaging  histories,  might  have  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thus  this  slight  work  had  been 
rendered  less  imperfect.    But  the  writer  having  in  an  early  attempt  to  treat  on  sacred  subjects,*  intro-  # 
duced  many  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  here  fre- 
quently omitted  or  more  slightly  touched  on. 

With  a  hope  to  excite  an  increasing  interest  in  the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  search  it  for 
themselves,  the  writer  has  generally  forborne  to  make  any  particular  reference  to  the  specific  chapter 
or  verse  to  which  the  different  passages  allude.  To  increase  their  admiration  of  the  Word  of  God  by 
such  research,  is  her  fervent  desire ;  and  this  more  especially  at  a  period  when,  by  so  many  recent  at- 
tacks, its  truth  is  impugned,  its  authority  denied,  its  doctrines  vilified,  and  the  characters  it  exhibits 
viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with  ridicule. 

The  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  subject.  The  author  never  remem- 
bers to  have  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  besides  being  short,  are 
generally  in  the  quatrain  stanza ;  which,  by  making  the  rhyme  alternate,  gives  greater  room  for  eleva* 
tion  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which  the  measure  here  used  is  calculated  to 
cramp  and  contract. 

This  trifle,  which  was  intended  for  little  more  than  a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  names  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  admits  of  little  poetical  embellishment,  even  were  the  Author  better  qualified  to  bestow  it. 
Indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  so  commanding,  its  superiority  to  all  other  compositions  so 
decided,  that  it  never  gains  any  thing  by  human  infusions ;  paraphrase  dilutes  it,  amplification  weakens, 
imitation  debases,  parody  profanes. 

Much  more  latitude  is'given  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  consists  chiefly  of 
fact  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery ;  it  exhibits  a  more  explicit  rule  of  faith ;  a  more  spiritusJued 
code  of  morals;  it  is  more  specifically  didactic.  On  this  holy  ground,  therefore,  we  most  tread  with 
peculiar  caution ;  because  here  every  article  of  faith  is  definite ;  every  rule  of  practice  is  established ; 
the  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed :  so  that  all  wbo  enlarge  on  it  must  carefully  avoid  the  awful  sen- 
tence denounced  oa  those  who  add  to,  or  take  from,  what  is  written. 

Barley  Wood,  April  2,  1821. 

*  Set  Sacred  Dramas,  and  Reflections  of  King  Hezekiah. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Here  the  first  history  of  mankind 
From  its  first  origin  we  find ; 
God  is  its  author,  truth  its  name, 
Salvation  all  its  end  and  aim  : 
Here  we  are  shown  "  the  good  old  vray,v 
First  to  believe,  and  then  obey. 
God's  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 
The  doctrines  as  from  him  they  came. 
And  not  by  miracles  alone, 
Bvprophecy  the  truth  is  shown. 

Too'  'tis  no  scheme  for  dry  dispute, 
No  scene  to  wrangle  and  confute ; 
Not  an  arena  for  debate, 
A  field  lor  harsh  polemic  hate ; 
Tet  strict  enquiry  may  be  mov'd, 
The  more  'tis  search1*  the  more  'tis  prov'd. 
It  is  a  boon  by  mercy  given, 
That  man  may  fain  some  taste  of  heaven  ; 
Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul, 
For  guilty  passions  best  controul ; 
To  all,  its  precepts  are  applied, 
The  rich  man's  (fuard,  the  poor  man's  guide ; 
To  fill  with  gratitude  the  hearts 
Where  God  his  larger  gifts  imparts ; 
To  cheer  with  higher  hopes  the  poor, 
To  teach  the  smT'rcr  to  endure ; 
The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold, 
To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old ; 
The  arms  it  lends  are  faith  and  prayer, 
Its  fruits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  roe  only  precepts  given 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  heaven. 
Sole  lesson  since  the  world  began, 
For  fear  of  God  and  love  to  man  : 
It  came  with  blessings  in  its  train, 
Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 
It  came  to  hinder  fell  despair, 
The  ravages  of  sin  repair ; 
It  came  to  cheer  the  contrite  heart, 
Redemption's  wonders  to  impart ; 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 
It  camewa  lost  world  to  restore. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

THE  HMTOmtCAt.  BOOKS,  PSALMS,  PROVERBS, 
AND   ECCLESIASTICS. 


*HK  PENTATEUCH. 

The  first  five  books  for  author  claim 
Moses,  and  Pentateuch  their  name. 
In  Genesis,  which  first  we  call, 
Is  man's  creation,  and  his  (all. 
But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 
That  rebel  man  should  be  restored. 
Yet,  tbo»  the  gracious  promise  came,     • 
The  first-born  bore  a  murderer's  name. 
Seethe  whole  world  by  flood  expire, 
Tbecities  of  the  plain  by  fire! 
You  ask,  perhaps,  «  Who  slew  all  these  ?»» 
Twas  sin,  the  original  disease,! 
From  Adam  the  infection  ran,  - 
In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 
Vot..  I.  fi 


Thd*  all  who  draw  the  vital  breath 
Must  pay  the  penalty  of  death, 
Yet  one*  immortal  pair  we  see ; 
Pledge  of  our  immortality  ! 
Enoch,  in  a  corrupted  time, 
Bequeathed  to  us  this  truth  sublime ; 
God's  service  is  not  merely  talk, 
The  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk. 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoch  did  not  die, 
»  God  took  him !>*  O  emphatic  word  I 
No  more  was  needful  to  record. 

The  world  grew  worse  as  old  it  grew, 
Sin  gathering  strength,  grew  bolder  too* 
Long-sutferiag  patience  now  was  past, 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last ; 
"  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive, 
No  further  respite  will  I  give." 

God  bids  a  refuge  strait  prepare 
For  those  his  goodness  meant  to  sparer 
Blest  Noah,  and  his  favoured  race, 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark, 
In  those  who  labour'd  in  the  ark ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  hard  heart  of  base  mankind  ? 
Howe'er  assiduously  they  wrought, 
No  builder  his  own  safety  sought ; 
A  century  was  the  task  pursu'd, 
Not  one  his  own  destruction  view'd  : 
Oh,  blind,  God's  menaced  blow  to  slight1 
What !  perish  with  the  ark  in  sight  * 

See  God  bis  awful  threading  keep. 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assigned 
Th*  encroaching  waters  fast  to  bind ! 
Heaven's  windows  open  ;  lo,  the  sky 
Pours  down  its  deluge  from  on  high  ! 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  fall, 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid  ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below, 
The  rapid  waves  above  them  flow  ; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steep* 
The  mountains  are  become  the  deep. 
Half  dead  with  famine,  half  with  fear, 
Now  few^  and  fewer  now,  appear ! 
All  strive,  all  sink— sink  beasts  and  mem ; 
Perish'd  each  living  substance  then. 
Existence  is  extinct !— -The  world 
Itself  to  dire  destruction  hurl'd. 
Good  Noah's  bouse  alone  remained ; 
The  waves  his  floating  ark  sustain'd. 

There  is  an  ark  that's  open  still. 
Where  all  may  shelter  if  they  will. 
Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 
Should  perish  with  their  ark  in  view  ! 

But  if  the  moral  plague  abound, 
Yet  still  some  righteous  men  were  founds 
Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 
Throughout  mankind's  long  history  ; 
As  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  bright, 
So  these  illume  the  moral  night. 

See  Abraham  full  of  faith  and  grace, 
Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race  : 
To  Isaac  turn  your  wond'ring  eyes, 
Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice ! 
What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents,  say, 
Himself  his  only  son  must  slay  I 

*  Elijah  and  Enoch. 
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Though  much  he  mourn'd,  for  much  he  lor'd, 
His  faith^  his  prompt  obedience  pror'd  : 
What  dauntless  faith  those  words  implied, 
44  God  will  himself  a  lamb  provide  !'* 
Joseph,  the  virtuous,  next  behold. 
Like  Christ  by  his  own  brethren  sold  : 
The  pit,  the  prison,  all  unite, 
To  make  his  character  more  bright : 
Whence  came  that  strength  which  coald  sus- 
tain him, 
from  tempting  pleasure's  snares  restrain  him  ? 
Could  make  the  prison,  pit,  and  court, 
To  him  alike  a  safe  resort  ? 
What  made  him  thus  unyielding  stand  ? 
His  God  was  still  at  his  right  hand ! 
Religion  was  to  him  a  law  ; 
1  le  knew  the  Omnipresent  saw  : 
No  secrecy  his  soul  can  win. 
No  fancied  safety  tempt  to  sin : 
Omniscience  sees  the  skulking  shame, 
Darkness  and  light  to  God  the  same  ! 

Now  Exodus  records  the  story 
Of  Pharaoh's  fall  and  Moses'  glory. 
By  learning  form'd.  and  form'd  by  nature, 
For  general,  guide,  and  legislator ; 
At  great  Jehovah's  high  command, 
By  faith  he  left  th'  oppressor's  land ; 
Escap'd  the  snares  by  Pharaoh  spread, 
T'.ie  numerous  phalanx  forth  he  led. 
Mark  on  the  margin  bow  they  stand  ; 
Behold  they  cross  the  sea  by  land ! 
God's  mighty  power  is  seen  once  more, 
Oh,  miracle  !  they  reacfi  the  shore  ! 
Egypt  pursues,  the  ocean  braves, 
The?  rush  between  the  parted  wares  ! 
Back  to  their  course  the  wares  retreat, 
Again  the  refluent  waters  meet ! 
If  Egypt's  shrieks  are  mix'd  with  prayer, 
They  pray  to  gods  who  cannot  hear  ! 
See  Egypt  sink,  ingulfd  their  host, 
T'ie  ri  ler  and  his  horse  are  lost ! 

Israel,  unworthy  of  the  boon. 
Forgets  the  wond'rous  rescue  soon  : 
Sav'd,  not  converted  ;— discontent 
Defeats  the  mighty  blessings  sent. 
By  miracle  they  still  were  fed, 
From  bearen  receir'd  tbeir  daily  bread  ; 
Yet  murmur'd  at  the  bounteous"  hand 
Which  fed  them  in  that  desert  land  : 
Tet  we,  these  pilgrims  while  we  blame, 
And  cast  reproach  on  Israel's  name  ; 
To  murmur,  too,  we  sometimes  dare, 
Though  we  hare  bread  to  eat  and  spare ! 

Moses  !  thy* parting  song  sublime, 
Shall  outlire  worlds  and  bury  time. 
No  hallow'd  bard,  whate'er  his  worth, 
E'er  pour'd  more  warm  effu^on*  forth ! 
O'er  Israel's  sin  how  does  he  sigh, 
His  Gad,  his  Rock,  how  glorify  ! 
*  Attend  -the  awful  truth  I  sing, 
Is  no  indifferent,  no  rain  thing  ; 
It  is  your  li'*,  your  hope,  your  all; 
God  is  the  Lord  ;  obey  his  call : 
In  rain  for  molten  Gods  you  strive, 
'Tis  I  that  kill,  that  make  alive  ! 
Fountain  of  Jacob,  just  and  true  ! 
T*'«xi  wafrest  earth  with  hearenly  dew  ! 
Fro  n  Thee  descend  the  corn  and  wine, 
A'l  health,  all  gifts,  all  grace  is  thine  !' 

"Phhi  po"rinar  the  rich  blessing  round, 
He  shows  them  where  true  rest  is  found 


c  Oh,  people  sar*d,  adore  the  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celestial  sword  ! 
Approach,  abide,  secure  from  harms, 
Safe  in  the  everlasting  arms  ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  dirine, 
Oh !  sareus,  Lord,  for  we  are  thine !' 

Leviticus  the  law  proclaims, 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Gospel  truth  this  book  must  own, 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  types  thro'  the  Old  Scriptures  rap, 
And,  like  the  shadow,  prove  the  son.  w 

Numbers  the  Hebrews'  names  declare. 
In  due  arrangement,  just  and  fair  : 
The  nomenclature  so  exact, 
Not  deists  can  disprove  the  fact 

While  Deutrronomt  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Enlarges  on  th*  important  theme; 
With  Moses'  death  completes  the 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fighting  for  Canaan's  promis'd  land ! 

While  Judges  learn 'd  their  wisdom  bring, 
Before  the  Jews  demand  a  king. 

God's  tender  care  of  pious  youth 
Is  sweetly  seen  in  past'ral  Ruth  : 
Here  filial  piety  is  found, 
And  with  its  promis'd  blessing  croweM* 

Good  Samuel,  as  the  Lord  appoints. 
The  king  so  loudly  ask'd,  anoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  historian  brings 
Succession  sad  or  Israel's  Knees ; 
And  Chronicles  prolongs  the  story, 
So  little  to  the  royal  glory  : 
Though  some  were  faithful,  just,  and  true, 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  but  few. 

No  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  fame 
Eclipses  great  Elijah's  name ; 
Impell'd  by  faith,  disdaining  fear. 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  once  on  Carmel  built 
To  God,  proclaims  th' apostates1  guilt. 
'Twas  there  th'  illustrious  TUhbite,  born 
On  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn. 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
Hi*  power  divine,  in  bearen  who  reigns  j 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  trod. 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god ! 
To  hearen  Jtabold  him  still  aspire, 
Then  reach  it  in  a  car  of  fire  ! 

Ezra  deserves  immortal  praise, 
.Who  sought  the  temple's  walls  to 

How  shall  I  Ne  be  mi  ah  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  ? 

In  Esther,  Providence  displays, 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest 
Obtains  protection  for  her  race : 
The  oppress  d  from  hence  a  lesson  draws 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause ; 
And  here,  the  snares  for  virtue  spread, 
Return  to  plague  th'  inventor's  head. 

Job,  on  bis  dunghill,  far  more  great 
Than  when  he  dwelt  in  regal  stale ! 
He  heard,  before,  Jehovah's  grace. 
Bat  now,  he  sees  him  face  to  face 

•KadibandAbiho. 
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Meekly  he  bow'd  before  bis  God, 
He  felt  the  smart,  but  kiss'd  the  rod, 
**  In  me,  great  God,  complete  thy  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  will  trust  Tbee  still." 

Is  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  strings  ? 
Or  is  it  royal  David  sings? 
Thy  Psalms  divinely  bung  to  view, 
Jesus,  thy  root  and  offspring-  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author's  hallowed  lays 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  with  praise  ! 
Commerce  how  sure !  which,  while  it  gives 
Dae  payment,  rich  returns  receives ; 
At  tide?,  which  from  the  shore  recede, 
•Jtetarn  to  fill  the  native  bed, 
So  praise,  which  we  to  God  impart, 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  heart. 
Gainful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  'twixt  earth  and  heaven ! 

As  long  as  inborn  sin  is  felt, 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shall  melt ; 
As  long  as  Satan  shall  molest, 
Or  anguish  rend  the  human  breast ; 
As  long  as  prayer  its  voice  shall  raise, 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  praise, 
So  long  God's  poet  shall  impart 
A  balm  to  every  broken  heart ; 
So  long  the  feinting  spirit  cheer, 
And  save  the  contrite  from  despair. 

To  Stan's  bard  it  shall  be  given 
Tojointb'jmmortal  choir  in  heaven; 
And  when  with  their's  his  accents  float, 
He  shall  not  need  to  change  his  note. 

The'  due  this  tributary  praise, 
One  sin  embitter^  all  his  days. 
The  prudent  prophet  chose  the  veil 
Of  fiction  for  the  bloody  tale  ; 
The  tale  enragU  the  blinded  king  ; 
44  The  man  shall  die  who  did  this  thing !» 
Thou  art  the  man  ! — the  appalling  word 
Cuts  deeper  than  a  two-edged  sword ; 
All  self  deceit  is  pot  to  flight, 
ScarM  conscience  re-assumes  its  right. 
Awak'd,  the  king,  in  wild  surprise, 
Prostrate  in  dust  and  ashes  lies. 
The  monarch  rous'd,  himself  abhorr'd, 
And  own'd  his  guilt  before  the  Lord  : 
Now  agonizM  in  prayer  he  speaks, 
The  multitude  of  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitence,  obtain 
A  respite  from  the  threaten 'd  pain. 
Too'  God  decreed  he  should  not  die, 
Nor  perish  everlastingly, 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
Tbo'  he  delayed,  the  punishment. 

The  dire  effect  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  family. 
To  him  no  future  peace  was  known, 
One  son  rebelPd  against  his  throne ; 
Ungrateful  friends,  domestic  jars, 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wars : 
Contending  brothers  fiercely  strive, 
Dark  enmity  is  kept  alive  ; 
Now  mnrmors  loud,  now  famine  great. 
Now  fierce  convulsions  shake  the  state ; 
Divided  empire  soon  we  see 
Distract  his  near  posterity. 

Thus,  tbo'  his  pardon  mercy  seals, 
Sin's  temporal  results  he  feels. 
God  with  offence  will  have  no  part, 
E'en  in  the  man  of  bis  own  heart. 


AH  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  fall 
From  purity  original. 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  from  above. 
See  Proverbs,  full  of  truth  and  love. 
To  thee,  O  Solomon  !  belong 
The  graces  of  the  mystic  So  .no. 

ECCLES! ASTE8,  OP  the  PRF  ACHER, 

Displays  the  powerful  moral  teacher. 
How  could'st  thou,  sapient  king,  combine 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  verse  divine  ? 
Why  were  thy  Proverbs  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonour'd  close  of  life  ? 
Thou  rear'st  the  Temple— oh,  the  sin 
To  auit  the  God  who  dwelt  within  ! 

Or  all.  O  king,  thv  books  have  taught, 
With  holy  wisdom  nchly  fraught ; 
Still  more  thy  large* experience  brings 
The  emptiness  of  human  things. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasure,  what's  the  fruit  > 
Satiety  in  all  we  see. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity  ! 
Youth  might  be  spar'd  a  world  of  woe, 
The  truth  without  the  trial  know. 
Would  they  with  abler  hands  advise, 
And  trust  king  Solomon  the  wise. 
That  tbe  vex'd  heart  and  sated  mind. 
In  God  alone  repose  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

THE    PROPHETS. 

Thee,  great  Isaiah,  dare  I  paint, 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  ? 
So  just  thv  strong  prospective  view, 
Tis  prophecy  and  history  too. 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw, 
The  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

Prophet !  in  thy  immortal  lines, 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  spirit  seals, 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveals. 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
Amaz'd,  we  see  the  hand  divine 
Each  thought  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  seraph's  burning  coal 
Left  its  deep  impress  on  the  soul ; 
Still  shall  the  sacred  fire  survive, 
Warm  all  who  read,  touch  all  who  live ! 

'Twere  hopeless  to  attempt  the  song. 
So  vast,  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon1*  rose, 
In  solitary  deserts  blows ; 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  Carmel's  hill, 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  filj ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade, 
To  sandy  valleys  how  convey'd  ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find  ' 
To  loftiest  objects  there  assignM. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  us  bring 
Th'  invisible  redeeming  King. 
In  every  image,  every  line, 
Messiah  !  we  behold  Thee  shine. 

Bot  who  shall  dare  these  charms  to  tell, 
One  British*  bard  has  sung  so  well ? 

*  See  Pope'i  exquisite  poem  of  *•  the  McMtah." 
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His  Christian  page  shall  never  die, 
O  si  sic  omnia !  all  reply. 

Blest  Prophet !  who  a  theme  could'st  find 
Congenial  to  restore  thy  mind ! 
Here  we  behold  together  brought 
Splendour  of  diction  and  of  thought ; 
In  these  bold  images  we  see 
Grandeur  without  hyperbole. 
Here  all  God's  attributes  unite ; 
The  gracious  and  the  infinite : 
Beyond  imagination's  dream, 
Thy  true,  august,  and  holy  theme. 
All  that  the  loftiest  mind  conceives. 
All  that  the  strongest  faith  believes, 
All  were  too  feeble  to  express 
God's  love,  his  oowt,  his  holiness ! 
His  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and 

height, 
In  all  their  wide  extremes  unite ; 
No  danger  of  excess  is  here ; 
To  sink  too  low  is  aU  thy  fear. 

To  His  broad  eye,  all  nations  see 
Are  leas  than  nought,  are  vanity. 
To  him  all  Lebanon  could  bring 
Only  a  worthless  offering; 
The  waters  at  His  biddinr,  stand 
Within  the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 
The  mountains  in  his  scales  are  weighM, 
The  hills  are  in  his  balance  laid  ; 
MeasurM  by  his  almighty  hand, 
The  globe  a  particle  of  sand ! 
Though  with  tremendous  arm  he  come, 
With  power  which  strikes  the  nations  dumb ; 
Centre  and  source  of  light  and  love. 
In  whom  we  are,  and  live,  and  move ; 
Though  not  confin'd  to  time  or  place, 
Not  to  the  vast  extent  of  space ; 
Objects  of  his  paternal  care, 
The  meanest  still  his  mercies  share ; 
He  who  in  highest  heaven  resides, 
Yet  in  the  contrite  heart  abides. 
Now,  shepherd-like,  his  flock  he  feeds, 
The  tender  bears,  the  feeble  leads ; 
Power  to  the  weak,  but  trusting  saints 
He  gives,  and  might  to  him  that  faints. 

The  young  may  fail,  the  strong  be  weak, 
But  all  who  his  salvation  seek, 
Strong  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  renew'd ; 
With  new-born  vigour  be  endu'd ; 
On  eagles'  winps  sublimely  soar, 
To  fear,  and  faint,  and  sin  no  more.* 

Hear  Jeremiah's  plaintive  song 
Pour  its  full  tide  of  grief  along ! 
By  predisposing  grace  ordain'd, 
•rte  prophet's  ranction  he  sustain'd ; 
By  his  predicting  voice  reveal'd, 
Thy  doom,  O  Babylon,  is  seal'd ! 
On  Judah  'twas  his  late  to  see 
Acoomnhsh'd  his  own  prophecy. 
In  what  pathetic  strains  he  show'd 
Their  miseries  from  their  vices  flow'd  ! 
The form  of  goodness  they  defend, 
But  hate  its  power,  and  miss  its  end. 
For  lying  vanities  abhorr'd, 
They  plead *  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ;' 
*  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  !' 
Their  varmsh'd  falsehoods  more  displease; 
As  if  the  edifice  alone 

praetis'd  evib-eould  atone. 


•Jtaiah,chap.x1. 


The  Temple  is,  beyond  dispute, 
A  means,  but  not  a  substitute : 
A  fair  profession  may  be  found, 
With  Uvea  unholy,  hearts  unsound. 

No  reigning  vice  he  left  untold, 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bold. 
Lays  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide  ; 
Vain  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride  : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valiant  for  the  truth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  might, 
Alone,  as  rightly  us'd,  is  right. 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abhorr  d, 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord. 

Sublimely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lamentations  to  the  heart. 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share, 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
His  sorrows'  and  his  love's  excess. 

Ezekiel  comes  in  awful  state, 
His  vision  mystically  great ! 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  watch-tower  keep. 
The  shepherd  blame,  console  the  sheep. 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 
Crush'd  Judah  by  his  conquering  sword  ; 
Daniel,  erect,  of  noble  mind, 
With  three  believing  brothers  joinU, 
Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought, 
And  in  the  royal  palace  taught ; 
Chaldea's  learning  they  acquir*d, 
The  king  the  ingenuous  youths  admir'd ; 
At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat, 
Himself  ordain'd  the  plenteous  treat. 

The  tempting  cates  he  bade  provide, 
The  daily  bounties  he  supplied  ; 
The  wines,  the  royal  vintage  find, 
Seduce  not  Daniel's  guarded  mind, 
Tempt  not  the  self-denying  three ; 
All  shun  the  snares  of  luxury. 
'  No  food,  but  pulse,  before  us  bring, 
No  drink  but  the  translucent  spring/ 

The  king  an  image  vast  display 'd, 
Enormous  was  the  statue  made  ; 
With  impious  seal  his  laws  ordain, 
All  should  repair  to  Dura's  plain. 
Princes  and  counsellors  appear, 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there  ! 

At  sound  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  flute, 

All  must  attend:  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 

The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 

Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaze, 

And  burn  in  that  capacious  vase. 
See  Dura's  plain  bow  crowded  now  ! 

AU  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 

All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore  ; 

The  zealous  kingcan  ask  no  more. 

What,  all  ?    Is  no  exception  found, 

In  idol  worship  all  abound  * 
The  holy  brotherhood  behold, 

In  God's  almighty  strength  how  bold ! 

Nor  flute  nor  sackbut' s  sound  controls 

The  firm,  fix'd  purpose  of  their  souls. 

Their  eyes,  their  hearts  arerais'd  on  high, 

The  burning  cauldron  they  defy. 

Now  hear  the  valiant  brothers  speak, 

See  them  magnanimously  meek. 

No  arts  to  soothe  the  haughty  king. 

No  charge  against  his  idol  bring, 
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iSci  doubt*,  no  fears,  no  hesitation  ; 
They  wait  no  alow  deliberation. 
Prepaid  they  staod.    They  scorn  to  swerve 
*  Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  will  not  serve  ; 
We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command 
Can  save  bis  servants  from  thy  hand, 
E'en  from  the  flames  his  children  save, 
flnatch  from  the  fearful  fiery  grave. 
If  not,  obedience  is  his  due, 
In  life,  in  death,  resolv'd  and  true, 
No  image  shall  our  worship  see, 
No  idol,  though  set  up  by  thee.1 
The  king  with  madd'ning  fury  turns  ; 
With  sevenfold  heat  the  cauldron  burns  ; 
To  such  intensity  it  grew, 
The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 
The  ardent  blaze  unaw'd  they  dare, 
They  burn  not !  God's  own  Son  is  there !    - 
SavM  by  an  all-controlling  hand, 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 
Triumphant  Lord !  sav'd  by  thy  power, 
Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 

The  awe-struck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 
*  They  live !  come  forth  !  let  my  command 
Be  strait  proclaim' d  throughout  the  land ; 
Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  know 
God  reigns  above,  and  rules  below. 
If  any  dare  my  law  deny, 
Or  AaariahV  God  defy, 
On  dunghill  heaps  they  shall  be  trod ; 
No  God  delivers  like  this  God  ' 

Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 
The  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise; 
If  base  intemperance  bad  possess'd 
Its  empire  o'er  the  yielding  breast : 
Or  did  excess  in  wine  obtain 
A  conquest  o'er  the  youthful  brain, 
By  these  joint  enemies  subdu'd, 
Where  might  have  been  their  fortitude  ? 
Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 
An  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Daniel,  the  statesman,  saint,  and  sage, 
Brav\i,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion's  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  the  rapture  broke : 
Our  right'ottsness  we  dare  not  plead, 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed : 
Thy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus'd,  thy  dreadful  majesty ! 
Our  sim  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  forgive !  Oh,  hear  us,  Lord ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  afford. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
'lis  beard  almost  before  'tis  made. 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail ! 
When  God's  free  Spirit  shall  prevail  : 
In  full  effusion,  large  and  wide, 
In  ev»ry  heart  be  multiplied. 
What  muH  arrive,  if  God  be  true, 
Why  wait  for  in  a  distant  view  ? 
Why  not  besiege  at  once  the  throne, 
Till  Heaven  the  supplication  own  ? 

Hoska,  in  each  indignant  tine, 
Denounc'd  on  sin  the  wrath  divine. 

Joel  directs  to  fast  and  pray, 
And  God's  displeasure  turn  away ; 
The  threat' nings  of  the  Lord  he  brings, 
And  then  his  goodness  sweetly  sings  : 


Why  will  ye  perish  ?  turn,  O  turn, 
Before  his  indignation  burn  ! 
Bow  down  your  hearts,  his  kindness  prove  ; 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  forgive,  slow  to  resent  ; 
Approach  his  footstool,  and  repent. 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  receive, 
Perhaps  be  may  a  blessing  leave  : 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  again  bestow, 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  the  woe. 

Amos  exhorts,  and  warns,  and  strives 
That  Judab  should  reform  their  lives. 
His  powerful  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  wno  live  at  ease.  • 

You  that  on  downy  couches  lie, 
Or  doze  on  beds  of  ivory ; 
Yon  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal's  a  hecatomb  ; 
Who  at  a  single  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  of  uncounted  cost; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  the  air, 
A  Sybarite  might  be  proud  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luxuries  must  be  crown'd 
With  the  soft  lute  and  viol's  sound  ; 
Are  you  the  men  with  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  by  brethren  felt  ? 
Ask  Amos  :  he  this  truth  imparts, 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts ; 
That  selfish  feelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxury  are  found. 
How  strange  the  paradox,  yet  true, 
That  what  dissolves  should  harden  too ! 

Brief  Ob  adi ah,  full  of  grace, 
Says  much,  though  in  a  little  space. 

Jonah  !  How  high  thy  honours  stand, 
Who  by  one  sermon  rous'd  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  fame, 
Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame ! 
Jonah  !  thy  honours  sunk  how  low 
When  wrath  deform'd  thy  sullen  brow  .' 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fall, 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all  I 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great, 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state ! 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teaches 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

Micah,  admir'd  through  ev*ry  age, 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page ! 
With  what  precision  dost  thou  trace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honoured  place ! 

Nahum,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  fire, 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre  ! 
"  The  still  small  voice"  no  more  is  heard 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appear'd. 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  storm,, 
His  fearful  wonders  now  perform  ; 
How  terrible  bis  thunders  sound  ! 
The  awe-struck  sinner  how  confound  ! 
No  horrors  can  the  guilty  move, 
Like  the  fierce  wrath  of  injur'd  love. 

Blest  Prophet !  had  thy  strains  been  heard 
From  the  proud  lyre  of  Theban  bard, 
How  would  the  rapt  enthusiast  tu rn,   [ bu rn ! ' ' 
"  To  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  Jhat 
But  tho'  not  nurs'd  on  Pindus'  mount, 
Nor  fed  from  Aganippe's  fount ; 
Thou  offerest,  at  a  loftier  shrine 
Than  Delphi  own'd,  thy  ode  divine. 
Thy  muse  with  nobler  claims  shall  rise  : 
Her  inspiration's  from  the  skies  ; 
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This  the  chief  glory  of  thy  lays, 
Thou  hadst  a  living  God  to  praise. 

Though,  Habakkhk,  thy  name  refuse 
To  bend  obedient  to  the  muse, 
Yet  thy  sweet  promises  impart 
*  Warm  comfort  to  the  drooping  heart. 
In  thy  fam'd  prayer,  sublimely  sweet, 
The  saint  and  muse  in  concert  meet. 

God  came  from  Teman  ;  what  array 
Of  confluent  glories  marks  his  way  ! 
Brightness  above,  around  was  sent ; 
The  pestilence  before  him  went. 
The  skies   with  unknown  splendours  blaze, 
Heaven   shows  bis  power,    and    earth  his 

praise ; 
The  everlasting  mountains  fled,     ' 
The  rivers  trembled  in  their  bed ; 
Bow'd  the  perpetual  hills  ;  the  deep 
Through  its  dark  caves  was  heard  to  sweep. 
Hia  arrows  fly  !  Lord,  at  thy  will 
Th'  astonish'd  sun  and  moon  stand  still ! 
The  shining  of  thy  glittering  spear 
Transfix  the  heathen  bands  with  fear. 
One  glance  of  thy  pervading  eye 
Measures  the  earth  ;  the  nations  fly 
Dissolv'd  and  scatter'd ;  Cushan's  tents 
Burst  forth  in  deep  and  loud  laments. 
They  tremble  at  the  distant  sound. 
Sudden  thy  troops  their  tents  surround. 

Yet  tho  Chaldea's  hostile  band 
Pour  in  their  hordes,  despoil  the  land ; 
Yet  though  the  fig-tree  may  be  found 
With  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  crown'd ; 
The  olive  and  the  vine  decay, 
And  flocks  and  herds  be  torn  away  ; 
My  song  of  praise  my  God  shall  hear, 
More  free,  more  fervent,  more  sincere. 
*'  Revive  thy  work ;"  tho1  all  should  fail, 
Let  grace  and  godliness  prevail. 

Lord  of  my  strength  ;  my  joy,  my  crown, 
Thy  boundless  mercies  let  me  own ! 
Thy  great  salvation  sets  me  free, 
I  shall  have  all  in  having  Thee. 

Thou,  Zephaktah,  dost  record 
t  Boldly,  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ! 

Haggai  the  slothful  Jews  exhorts 
To  build  the  Temple's  hallow'd  courts  : 
They,  while  their  splen  lid  mansions  shine, 
Neglect  Jehovah's  sacred  shrine. 

Thy  visions,  Zechariah,  stand 
As  beacons  to  a  guilty  land  ; 
Tho'  awfully  obscure,  yet  true, 
'They  teach  the  Briton  as  tho  Jew. 

Known  to  the  Lord,  the  day  will  come 
Reversing  Salem's  awful  doom  ! 
Where  nought  was  seen  but  waste  and  woe, 
There  shall  the  living  waters  flow ; 
Destruction's  direful  work  be  past, 
And  Christ  the  King  be  crown'd  at  last. 
Her  courts,  by  those  who  long  have  fought 
Against  her,  eagerly  be  sought : 
One  Lord,  one  God,  shall  reijrn  alone, 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  be  One. 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast, 
One  grand  inscription  be  imprest; 
And  Holiness  to  God  be  found 
Within,  without,  above,  around ! 

Thou,  Malachi,  though  last  not  least, 
Prepar*st  for  us  the  Gospel-feast. 


Yet  e'er  the  ancient  books  you  leave, 
This  truth  in  all  your  hearts  receive,-— 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 
Search  thro'  the  annals  of  mankind, 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  prayer  preferr'd 
In  faith  by  man,  by  God  not  heara ; 
Then  boldly  venture,  if  you  dare, 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Till  then,  pray  on  ;  'twill  clear  your  way : 
Chiefly  for  God's  own  Spirit  pray : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  tnere  we  seek, 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strength  for  the  weak ; 
Soundness  for  sickness,  life  for  death, 
Derived  from  this  inspiring  breath ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue,  and  tribe, 
The  healing-  influence  shall  imbibe  ; 
Distil  like  genial  drops  of  rain, 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain  : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  strong  temptation  shall  control ; 
And  some  faint  image,  lost  before, 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

PART  THE  'THIRD. 

THE    GOSPELS. 

This  dispensation,  clear  and  bright, 
Brings  immortality  to  light ; 
Proclaims  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th'  Apostate  brought  to  know  the  Lord. 
Within  this  consecrated  ground 
Discrepencies  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  they  move ; 
While  Jesus'  glory  stands  reveaj'd, 
The  Authors'  faults  are  not  conceal'd  ; 
j  No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends, 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends  ; 
No  fact  disguis'd,  however  wrong, 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
Consist rmrq  prevails  throughout : 
The  doctrine  who  shall  dare  disprove* 
Of  genuiue  faith  which  works  by  love? 

Matthew  and  Mark  divinelv  treat 
Those  truths  which  Luke  and  John  repeat: 
Tho'  all  concur  in  one  grand  scheme, 
Each  throws  fresh  lijjht  upon  the  theme, 
Matthew  by  no  vain  hope  enticed,        • 
Left  all  he  had  to  follow  Christ ; 
Behold  him  faithfully  record 
The  matchless  Sermon  ofr  his  Lord. 
Here,  every  want  its  refuge  seeks, 
Here,  every  grace  its  nature  speaks  ; 
Each  in  its  own  appropriate  place, 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  ease. 
Each  gift  to  its  own  want  confinM  ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find.    • 
How  cheering  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
Prom  is' d  a  kingdom  to  inherit ! 
Told  e'en  on  earth,  the  meek  man  knows 
The  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows  ; 
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Jjorers  of  peace  shall  peace  possets, 
Comfort  the  comfortless  shall  bless ; 
That  he  who  feels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Peels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God  ; 
Proclaims,  the  pure  id  heart  shall  see, 
la  God,  Essential  Purity. 

Mark,  next  among-  the  historic  saints, 
The  Baptist  of  the  desert  paints. 
Herod  the  prophet  gladly  heard, 
In  many  things  obey 'd  his  word. 
Bat  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin  ! 
They  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Long1  train'd  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow  : 
Her  graceful  movements  with  his  heart, 
He  will  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sodden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven. 
"  Make  thy  demand  it  shall  be  given.'1 
Fearless  she  ask'd  the  Baptist's  head. 
The  king  was  griev'd,  the  king  obey'd  : 
O  fruitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent, 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinful  sach  a  vow  to  make, 
More  sib  to  keep  it  than  to  break. 
To  death  he  doom'd  the  saint  he  lov'd  ; 
Coodemn'd  the  preacher  he  approv'd  ; 
And  she,  whose  soilness  charm'd  before, 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  amaz'd, 
Should  dread  in  Christ  that  John  was  rais'd. 

See  Luxe  the  glorious  scene  record, 
The  scene  of  his  transfigur'd  Lord  ! 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  glorious  state  above: 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  riew  tbreef  witnesses  from  heaven  I 
The  representatives  they  saw 
Of  Gospel.  Prophecy,  and  Law. 

Lose  more  Christ's  miracles  records, 
John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 
Records,  for  Christian  consolation, 
HU  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation, 
Though  John  for  ever  stands  approv'd         l 
The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd  ; 
Yet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod, 
And  follow'd  their  redeeming  God. 

In  Him  the  wondrous  union  view, 
Atonement  mod  example  too  ! 
His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save  ; 
His  Ufa  oar  lives  a  pattern  gave* 
Explore  the  myst'ry  .as  we  can, 
The  perfect  God  was  perfect  man  : 
As  man  be  felt  affliction's  rod, 
As  man  he  stuTer'd,  rose  as  God. 
This  union  all  his  actions  prove,  ' 
As  God,  as  man,  he  show  d  his  love  ; 
As  man  to  man  in  every  state 
Something  be  left  to  imitate. 

Divine  Philanthropist!  to  Thee 
We  lift  the  heart,  atid  bow  the  knee. 
As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt ; 
la  tears  of  tenderness  could  melt ; 
Weep  o'er  the  fated  city's  doom  ; 
Weep,  Laxarua,  o*er  thy  honoar'd  tomb  ! 
The  hidden  heart  of  man  be  knew  ; 
Pelt  for  his  wants  and  weakness  too. 
The  bruised  reed  he  never  broke, 
His  burden  easy,  light  bis  yoke ; 

*  Peter,  James,  and  John. 
■i  Jesas,  Moses,  and  KJias. 


•  From  heaven  to  earth  his  mercies  reach, 
I  Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 
W  ben  call'd  on,  error  to  reprove, 
Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  love : 
A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Too'  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word, 
The  long- lost  vision  he  restor'd  ; 
A  casual  hint  may  pastors  seize 
For  those  who  yet  6ee  men  as  trees  : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th1  imperfect  sight, 
And  blest  the  blind  with  gradual  light. 

His  saints  no  v.iin  display  relate, 
No  miracles  for  pomp  or  state; 
So  artful  show  lor  private  ends, 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
His  life  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds  ; 
Not  that  hu  hunger  might  be  fed, 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread  : 
The  famish'd  troops  in  order  plac'd, ' 
He  ne'er  forgot  to  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  produce, 
He  sav'd  the  fragments  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  scene, 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  between  ; 
All '  he  began  to  do,  and  teach* 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem, 
And  tremMing  touch  the  awful  theme. 
.4 11  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech, 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach, 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th'  incarnate  God's  last  scene  of  lore. 
Abandon 'd,  none  his  woes  partake ; 
One  friend  d.  nies  him,  all  forsake. 

Yet  tho'  the  sacred  blood  was  shed, 
4  Captivity  was  captive  led.' 
The  annals  of  mankind  explore, 
Did  ever  conqueror  before 
Make  palpable  to  human  eyes, 
Achieve,  such  glorious  victories? 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace 
Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  ana  sense, 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinity  confest. 
What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contrary,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures  ; 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  become. 
Thing?  breathless,  things  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fate. 
Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Astonish  unbelieving  eyes. 
The  firm  earth  trembled  at  the  view ; 
Th'  indignant  sun  his  light  withdrew  ; 
No  natural  cause  eclips'd  bis  nice, 
He  would  not  witness  man's  disgrace. 
Asunder  torn,  the  rocks  proclaim 
Their  sympathies  with  loud  acclaim. 
The  yawning  sepulchres  unclose  ; 
To  life  their  sleeping-  tenants  rose ; 
The  Temple's  vail  is  seen  to  rend, 
And  with  it  all  distinctions  end  ! 
All  various  nature  takes  a  part 
All,  save  the  obdurate  human  heart. 
The  soldier,  and  th'  expiring  thief 
Alone,  proclaim  their  firm  belief. 
Lord,  *  It  is  finished  :'  here  we  meet 
Promise  and  prophecy  complete. 
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Then  come  the  Apostles*  wond'rous  facts, 
Their  travels,  miracles,  and  Acts. 
The  Holy  Spirit  from  above, 
Given  as  the  Messenger  of  Love. 

The  various  languages  once  sent, 
To  Babel  as  its  punishment, 
Here  take  a  diff'rent  nature  quite, 
Not  meant  to  scatter  but  unite  ; 
That  every  nation  here  below, 
In  its  own  tongue  God's  word  might  know. 

Ye,  who  to  idols  long-  confin'd, 
Are  blind  in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
Half  quench'd  the  intellectual  ray, 
While  man  withheld  the  moral  day  ; 
To  the  strong  hold,  ye  prisoners,  turn, 
Prisoners  of  hope !  no  longer  mourn. 
See  Christ  extended  empire  gains, 
See  mountaius  sinking  into  plains ! 
The  Builders  on  the  Cornkr-stone, 
Cease  not  like  Babel's — they  work  on, 
Till  Saba  and  Arabia  bring 
Due  tribute  to  th'  Eternal  King; 
The  living  Word  shall  life  impart 
Unseal  the  eve,  and  change  the  heart ; 
Till  Jew  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
Not  by  man's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word, 
But  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  martyr'd  Stephen,  as  he  dies, 
Pray  for  his  murd'rous  enemies ! 
Then  bring  from  Greek  or  Roman  story 
So  pure  an  instance  of  true  glory  ! 
And  U  the  furious  bigot  Saul 
Become,  indeed,  the  humble  Paul  ? 
Strange  pow'r  of  all-transforming  grace, 
The  lamb  assumes  the  lion's  place ! 
So  blind,  when  persecution's  rod 
He  held,  he  thought  'twas  serving  God : 
But  now  so  meek,  himself  he  paints 
*  Less  than  the  least  of  all  the  saints !' 
Stephen  !  thy  prayer  in  death  preferr'd 
To  sav*kthy  enemies,  is  heard ; 
And  Paul  perhaps  the  earliest  fruit 
Of  the  first  martyr's  dying  suit. 

Forgive  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
So  oft  to  mind  the  sainted  Paul; 
We  pass  the  awful  truths  he  tells, 
His  labours,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
We  pass  the  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 
How  Felix  trembled,  Festus  fear'd ; 
Pass,  how  the  Jewish  king  receiv'd 
The  truth,  half  doubted,  half  believ'd ; 
We  pass  the  different  works  of  grace 
In  Lydia,  and  the  jailor's  case ; 
We  pass  the  perils  Paul  endur'd 
From  stripes ;  in  prisons  how  immur'd ; 
In  nakedness  and  hunger  groan 'd ; 
Betray 'd,  thrice  beaten,  8hipwreck'd,ston'd ! 
In  every  varying  state,  we  see 
Only  a  change  in  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  fam'd  in  Punic  story, 
Who  swell'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory ! 
With  magnanimity  heroic, 
He  dignifies  the  noble  Stoic. 
See  the  illustrious  captive  stand, 
ResolvM  unshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring  friends  around  him  weep ; 
All  mourn  the  hero  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stern  senators  in  rain 


The  patriot  would  at  last  detain* 
No  blessings  of  domestic  life, 
No  darling  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th'  endearments  of  his  infant  race. 
No  sigh  he  heaves,  he  drops  no  tear, 
Nought  but  his  oath  and  country  dear. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await, 
Knows  all  the  horrors  of  his  fate ; 
By  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd, 
He  coolly  quitted  all  he  lovVl. 
Compos'd,  as  if  hard  law- suits  past, 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venafrian  fields, 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentum  yields. 

The  great  Apostle  now  behold, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould  ; 
Though  learn'd,  he  will  not  take  his  rule 
From  doctors  of  the  Stoic  achool. 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  course, 
But  turns  to  other  streams  its  force. 
Forewarn'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  went 
'Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment. 
Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear; 
God's  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  near, 
Showed  him  the  woes  which  must  befall, 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  all. 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand, 
Like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand  : 
A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engage. 
Weeping,  his  Christian  friends  surround, 
Their  tender  anguish  knows  no  bound; 
Their  tears  to  him  their  grief  impart, 
'  Mean  vou  tb  weep  and  break  my  heart?' 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord  : 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  he  feels, 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals. 
Still  to  your  highest  interests  true. 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart,  for  you  my  daily  care, 

Is  lifted  up  in  ceaseless  prayer ; 

•These  hands  have  oft  procured  my  bread? 

And  labour'd  that  the  poor  be  fed. 

O  treasure  close  in  every  breast, 

Tour  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest, 

If  'tis  a  blessing  to  receive, 

Far  more  a  blessing-  'tis  to  give ; 

Then  warns  to  feed  the  Church  of  God, 

Purchas'd  by  his  redeeming  blood. 
Thrice  bless'd  the  Pastor  who,  like  Paul* 

The  past  with  comfort  can  recall ; 

His  life  and  doctrine  both  review 

To  auditors  who  feel  both  true; 

Fears  not  bis  conduct  to  declare 

Holy,  unblameable,  sincere. 

His  preaching  catholic ;  he  speaks 

Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 

No  words  of  doubtful  disputation 

Allure  from  his  grand  end— salvation; 

Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme, 

Compendium  of  the  Christian  scheme ! 

No  searching  truth  he  e'er  concealM, 

But  God's  whole  counsel" still  reveal'd. 
He  speaks :— « The  woes  which  must  befejl 

My  trusting  soul  shall  ne'er  appal. 

If  I  for  God  my  span  employ ; 

If  He  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ; 

*  Acts,  chap.  xx. 
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If  I  may  spend  my  painful  race, 
To  testily  redeeming  grace ; 
No  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  move, 
Secure  in  Him  I  serve  and  lore.' 

His  friends,  lamenting-,  crowd  the  shore, 
They  part,  they  see  his  face  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer, 
He  consecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 


PART  THE  FOURTH. 

THE    EPISTLES. 

Xkxt  come  the  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  manners  of  their  race. 
Tho'  Nero  then  Rome's  sceptre  sway'd, 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obey'd ; 
Fearless  he  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  epistle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind  : 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  cause  of  fatth  to  vindicate. 

Paul,  when  the  ricii  Corinthians  came, 
Found  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame : 
Luxurious,  negligent,  and  proud ; 
No  error  was  by  him  allowed. 
As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told, 
The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears, 
His  very  frowns  are  mix'd  with  tears ! 

One  glorious  truth  he  here  defends, 
That  truth  on  which  all  truth  depends ; 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain, 
Which  if  not  true,  he  preach'd  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  faith,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrection  of  the  just 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time, 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  bold  illustration ! 
Created  nature  see  be  brings, 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sings : 
All  grain,  all  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  differing  stars  the  truth  defend : 
If  these  proclaim  God's  glory  true, 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view, 
Hk  glory  sun  and  moon  declare, 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 

In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
Twas  sown  in  weakness,  rais'd  in  power ! 
>or  slow  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh  : 
Quick,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Methinks  I  see.the  mould' ring  clay 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day  ! 
Dread  sound  !  tis  the  last  trumpet's  voice  ! 
Reriv'd,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark !  heard  I  not  that  rapturous  cry, 
Death's  swallowM  up  m  victory  ? 
Jesus — the  ransom'd  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh,  Death !  extracts  thy  sting. 

Can  Paul,  absorb'd  in  scenes  so  bright, 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  light  ? 
To  drop  from  his  exhaustless  store, 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more? 
One  added  precept  deign  to  press  ? 
He  can— awake  to  righteousness ; 
In  God's  great  work  still  more  abound, 
>or  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 
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The  bold  Galatians  Paul  reproves, 
And  much  be  blames,  tho'  much  he  loves; 
Condemns  the  teachers  whom  he  taw 
Exchange  the  Gospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion, 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  mission. 

Tb'  Ephksians  stand  in  glory  bright, 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  Gospel-light : 
Where  great  Diana  was  ador'd, 
They  follow'd  on  to  know  the  Lord ! 
This  matchless  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

W hire  Anthony  with  Brutus  fought, 
There  Christian  Paul  a  refuge  sought. 
Yet  e'en  Phtllippians  could  be  found 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound  : 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  tare/ 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent, 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  ? 
No ; — if  the  saint  exctedt  in  love, 
Invokes  more  favours  from  above  : 
If  e'er  his  full  o'erflowing  heart 
Sought  warmer  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  more  for  any  friends  he  pray  d. 
For  showers  of  mercies  on  their  bead; 
It  was  for  this  distinguish'd  place, 
The  scene  of  his  most  foul  disgrace  I 
How  does  his  fervent  spirit  burn 
Their  recent  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  arguments  employ. 
To  fill  their  hearts  with  holy  joy, ! 
What  consolation  from  above ; 
What  comfort  from  eternal  love ; 
From  God's  blest  Spirit  drawing  nigh* 
Communion  sweet,  communion  nigh  ! 
Such  strong  persuasion  must  controol. 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law, 
Which  some  would  think  deter,  not  dr*vr~ 
4  Take  as  a  gift  reserv'd  for  you, 
Power  to  believe,  and  tuffer  too  1*     * 

The  good  Colossians  now  stand  forth, 
Excelled  by  none  in  grace  and  worth, 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give 
To  try  with  Christ  if  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise, 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Tour  fruitless  cares  no  more  bestow 
On  perishable  things  below. 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  avarice  is  idolatry, 
False  worship's  not  connn'd  alone 
To  images  of  wood  and  stone ; 
Whatever  you  grasp  with  eager  hold, 
Honours  or  pleasures,  fame  or  gold ; 
These  are  your  idols,  these  you'll  find. 
Possess  your  soul,  engross  your  mind. 
Heaven  will  with  idols  have  no  part : 
That  robs  your  God  which  steals  your  heart* 

The  Thessalonians  next  appear, 
The  bountiful  and  the  sincere. 
Here  precept  pure  and  doctrine  sound, 
In  sweet  accordance  may  be  found. 
Mark  the  triumphant  Christian's  voice, 
<  Rejoice,  again  I  say,  rejoice  !' 
As  he  would  echo  back  to  heaven, 
The  holy  transport  grace  had  given. 

Young  Timothy  is  on  record, 

Who  sought  betimes  to  know  the  Lord. 
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Here  true  maternal  love  we  find, 

Which    form'd  the  heart,  and  taught  the 

mind, 
Here  may  tlie  British  mother  learn, 
Her  child's  best  interests  to  discern  ; 
Her  faithfulness  to  God  best  prove, 
And  best  evince  her  Christian  love. 

Paul,  while  his  pupil's  good  he  seeks, 
Thro'  him  to  unborn  pastors  speaks : 
4  Reprove,  exhort,  he  earnest  still 
Your  high  commission  to  fulfil ; 
Watch,  labour,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
The  works  of  an  Evangelist.' 
As  Bishop,  be  commands  again, 
*  Commit  the  trust  to  faithful  men  ;' 
Bids  him  observe,  that  those  who  preach 
Need  to  remind  as  well  as  teach* 
To  raise  his  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
God's  judgment  is  before  him  brought ; 
When  seated  in  tremendous  state, 
The  blest  and  only  Potentate, 
The  members  of  the  living  head 
Shall  meet  the  judg»e  of  quick  and  dead, 
Then  Christ  his  faithful  sons  shall  own  ; 
Who  bore  his  Cross  shall  wear  his  Crown. 

Next  Titus,  youthful  yet  discreet, 
First  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
Here  prudent  Paul,  divines  to  show 
They  ought  their  people's  faults  to  know, 
Quotes  their  own  poet,  to  declare 
The  Cretans  sensual,  insincere. 
Such  knowledge  teaches  to  reprove 
The  erring,  and  the  just  to  love. 

Now  in  the  gentle  tone  of  friend 
See  him  to  private  life  descend ; 
The  sober  duties  to  impart, 
Which  grace  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart. 
Shows  on  what  consecrated  ground 
Domestic  happiness  is  found  ; 
Warns  the  fair  convert  not  to  roam : 
The  truest  joys  are  found  at  home ; 
'Tis  there* the  chaste  obedient  mind 
Will  life's  best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

Follows  Philemon,  who  forgave, 
Yea,  honour'd,  his  converted  slave. 

Paul  to  the  Hebrews  writes :— O,  then, 
What  inspiration  guides  his  pen  V 
Let  wits  revile,  let  Atheists  rail, 
Such  evidence  shall  never  fail, 
As  the  first  pages  here  supply 
Of  Christ's  unclouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  faith  'tis  given 
To  soar  on  loftier  wing  to  heaven. 
See  here  the  doctrine  prov'd  by  facts, 
Belief  exhibited  in  acts. 
See  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church  militant  in  order  stand  ! 
The  Red- Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fail 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale, 
Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 
That  faith  is  no  ideal  thing. 
Say,  could  ideal  faith  aspire 
To  quench  the  violence  of  fire  ? 
To  stop  the  famish'd  lion's  rage  ! 
With  dread  tern  ptations  to  engage ; 
All  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  dare,. 
With  no  support,  save  God  and  prayer  ? 

■>  'Tis  pride,1  the  sneeriug  Sceptic  cries, 


*  Rank  pride,  the  martvr's  strength  supplies  -. 
His  fortitude  by  praise  is  fed, 
Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
The  public  show,  the  attendant  crowd, 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud  ; 
The  gaze,  the  noise  his  soul  sustains, 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains  ; 
Withdraw  the  charm  spectators  bring, 
And  torture  is  nojovous  thing.'  • 

Thy  triumphs,  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  faith  is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room, 
The  day  scarce  piercing-  thro'  the  gloom ; 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  unlettered,  hardly  fed  ; 
No  fiatt'ring  witnesses  attend, 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end  ; 
Save  in  the  book  of  life,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fame. 
No  human  consolation  near, 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stav  bereft, 
And  nothing — but  his  Saviour  left. 
Fast  sinkingto  his  kindred  dust, 
The  Word  of  Life  is  still  bis  trust. 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart  ; 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 
Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies, 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  ceases ;— then 
To  holy  James  resigns  the  pen ;  • 
James,  full  of  faith  and  love,  no  doubt, 
The  practical  and  the  devout. 

Ye  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  riches  misapplied  ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  whicn  useless  lies. 
When  merit  claims,  or  hanger  cries  ! 
The  wise  alike  with  scorn  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  squander'd  gold. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet 
The  liberal  feelings  to  defeat : 
Pleasure  and  Avarice  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  Of  charity  : 
Tho'  each  detests  the  other's  deeds. 
The  same  effect  from  both  proceeds  : 
Curs'd  is  the  gold,  or  sav'd,  or  spent, 
Which  God  for  mercy's  portion  meant : 
Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 
Attempt  to  make  base  metals  gold. 
Let  Christians  then  transmute  their  pelf 
To  something  nobler  than  itself ; 
On  heaven  their  rescued  wealth  bestow, 
And  send  it  home  before  they  go  : 
He  will  the  blest  deposit  own  : 
Who  seals  the  pardon,  gives  the  crown* 

Peter  the  bold,  who  perils  hail'd 
Who  promis'd  much,  and  much  he  faiUd ; 
Peter,  the  generous,  rash,  and  warm, 
Who  lov'd  his  Lord,  but  shrunk  from  harm  ; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave, 
Denying  him  hewish'd  to  save  ; 
0  Peter,  what  reproachful  word, 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two-edg'd  sword, 
Could  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last, 
Last  look  thy  Saviour  on  thee  cast  ? 
That  speechless  eloquence  divine, 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
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Peter,  how  bitter  were  tby  tears • 
Remorse  absorb'd  thy  guilty  fears. 
Still,  Peter,  did  thy  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  his  grace  afford  ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  faith  approv'd, 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  loved, 
It  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart, 
Contort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Yes — 'twas  to  Peter  that  oy  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wond'rous  power  of  grace ! 
His  character  has  changed  its  face ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes  : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  ? 
Wbere  now  his  fears  ?  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  ?  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  cross  to  raise, 
And  his  ador'd  Redeemer  praise  f 
Applause  he  scornM  however  true, 
But  gave  the  glory  where  'twas  due. 
With  what  majestic  grace  he  rose, 
Fearless  of  all  surrounding  foes  ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy  : 
From  miracles  which  well  accord, 
HeprovVl  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hard  case 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
Twa*  Peter's  office  :  see  him  dare 
Seise  the  prevaricating  pair.* 
One  Question  stops  the  fraudful  breath, 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  yon  the  truth  he  lov'd  to  teach, 
The  theme  selected  first  to  preach  ? 
Repentance  /—What  he  felt  he  taught : 
A  mighty  change  his  preaching  wrought. 
Tne  fruits  were  equal  to  the  zeal, 
They  best  can  teach  who  deepest  feel. 
CrownM  were  bis  labours :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  Crucified* 

With  lore  bis  pure  Epistles  fraught, 
Johh  teaches  what  bis  Gospel  taught  : 
He  needs  no  argument  to  prove, 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  God  is  love. 

Judk,  what  his  letter  wants  in  length, 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  Enoch's  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awful  terms  declare, 
The  miseries  which  the  ungodly  share ! 
Clouds  without  water,  dark  yet  dry, 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity ; 
Trees  withering,  destitute  of  fruit, 
Exterminated  branch  and  root 

Now  in  its  pomp  and  dread  array, 
He  tunmnions  to  the  judgment-day. 
O,  what  conflicting  trains  of  thought 
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Has  this  amazing  image  brought ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled. 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  mingled ! 
Spirits  who  lost  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hate. 
The  bold  impenitent  shall  hear 
His  doom ;  his  sentence  blank  despair. 
The  hypocrite  detected  lie, 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  every  eye. 
To  crown  the  horrors  which  await, 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fate. 
Their  fears  their  punishment  foretell, 
And  conscience  does  the  work  of  Hell. 
They  as  the  acme' of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge,  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  cares, 
No  refuge  from  the  fiery  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildly  if  they  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  fall. 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrows  found, 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crownM. 
Jesus  appears,  as  Enoch  paints, 
Surrounded  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  bring 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king  ! 
Angels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  pea ven's  celestial  hierarchy  ! 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  band 
Before  their  cooq'ring  Captain  stand  I 
The  goodly  prophets  here,  behold 
Fulfifi'd  the  scenes  thfjr  once  foretold : 
Their  Lord  encircling,  here  we  see 
The  Apostles1  glorious  company : 
Heaven  kindly  veils  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light. 


THE  REVELATION. 

The  saint  of  Patmos  last  we  meet, 
Aad  revelation  stands  complete. 

Inthja  bright  vision,  thof  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things ; 
He  tempers  heaven's  effulgent  light, 
Too  powerful  else  for  mortal  sight. 
Partly  by  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  hereafter  shall  be  known  : 
Suffering,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o'er, 
For  former  things  are  seen  no  more; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh, 
And  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  eye. 

Yet  not  by  negatives  alone, 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known  ; 
Not  only  shall  be  found  no  night, 
The  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  shall  fade  away, 
Lost  in  one  cloudless,  endless  day  ; 
Redemption  finish'd,  sin  forgiven, 
'Tis  God's  own  presence  makes  it  heaven. 

Of  future  bliss,  if  such  the  sum, 
Then  come,  Lord  Jesus  I  quickly  come  \ 
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SACRED  DRAMAS  : 

CHIEFLY  INTENDED  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

THE   SUBJECTS   TAKEN   FROM    THE   BIBLE. 

All  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poetry,  or  the  best  mate- 
rials in  the  world  for  it. — Cowley. 

TO  HER   GRACE 

THE  DUTCHESS  OP  BEAUFORT, 

THESE  SACRED    DRAMAS   ARE,   WITH   THE    MOST   PERFECT   RESPECT,   INSCRIBED  : 

As,  among  the  many  amiable  and  distinguished  qualities  which  adorn  her  mind,  and  add  lustre  to  her 
rank,  her  excellence  in  the  maternal  character  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  her  protection  of  this  little 
work ;  written  with  an  bumble  wish  to  promote  the  love  of  piety  and  virtue  in  young  persons, 

By  her  grace's  most  obedient,  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

HANNAH  MORE. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  am  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  confess,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inartificial  than 
the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  the  construction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventured  to  introduce, 
anv  person*  of  my  own  creation  :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liberty  to  invent  circumstances.  I 
reflected,  with  awe,  that  thepiace  whereon  I  stood  v>as  holy  ground.  All  the  latitude  I  permitted  my- 
self was,  to  make  such  persons  as  I  selected  act  under  such  circumstances  as  I  found,  and  express 
such  sentiments  as,  in  n%  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to  their  characters  and  situations. 
'  Some  of  the  speeches  are  bo  long  as  to  retard  the  action ;  for  I  rather  aspired  after  moral  instruction 
than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  brought  as  an  objection,  that  I 
have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak  too  much  like  Christians,  as  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to  them  a  degree  of  light  and  knowledge  greater  than  they 
probably  had  the  means  of  possaessing :  but  I  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my 
youthful  readers  by  leading  them  on  to  higher  religious  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself  the  reputation 
of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventful  life  of  Da- 
vid, for  the  foundation  of  the  drama  which  bears'his  name.  Vet  even  in  this  his  first  exploit,  the  sacred 
historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty v  humility,  courage  and  piety.  Many 
will  think  that  the  introduction  of  Saul's  daughter  would  have  added  to  the  effect  of  the  piece :  and  ~f 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intrigue  more  complicated  and  amusing  had  this  drama 
been  intended  for  the  stage.  There,  ail  that  is  tender,  and  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a 
proper  place.  But  I  write  for  the  young,  in  whom  it  will  be  always  time  enough  to  have  the  passions 
awakened ;  I  write  for  a  class  of  readers,  to  whom  it  is  not  easy  toaccommodate  one's  subject,*  so  as 
to  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting. 

The  amiable  poet,}  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  after  showing  the  superiority  of  the  sacred 
over  the  profane  histories^  some  instances  of  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  introduction,  concludes  with 
the  following  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myself  with  far  more  propriety  than  it  was  used  by  the  au- 
thor : — *  I  am  far  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this  weighty  undertaking ;  and  I 
*  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect  attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a 
way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons,  who  may  be  better  able  to  perform  a  thorough- 
ly and  successfully.' 

*  Never,  indeed,  except  in  Daniel,  and  that  of  necessity ;  as  the  Bible  furnishes  no  more  than  two 
persona,  Daniel  and  Darius,  and  these  were  not  sufficient  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  piece. 

f  It  would  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introduce  sacred  tragedies  on  the  English  sta^e.  The 
pious  would  think  it  profane,  while  the  profane  would  think  it  dull.  Yet  the  excellent  Racine,  in  a 
profligate  country  ana  a  voluptuous  court,  ventured  to  adapt  the  story  of  Athalia  to  the  French  thea- 
tre ;  and  it  remains  to  us  a  glorious  monument  of  its  author's  courageous  piety,  while  it  exhibits  the 
perfection  of  the  dramatic  art. 

J  Cowley. 


INTRODUCTION. 

O  for  the  sacred  energy  which  struck 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son !  or  for  a  spark 
Of  that  celestial  flame  which  touch'd  the  lips 
Of  bless'd  iB&iah  :*  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  fire  descended,  and  his  soul 

*  Isaiah,  chip.  v>. 


From  sin's  pollution  purg'd !  or  one  faint  ray. 
If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  may  join, 
Of  that  pure  spirit  which  inflarn'd  the  breast 
of  Milton,  God's  own  poet !  when,  retir'd 
In  fair  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt, 
The  nightly  visitant  deign'd  bless  bis  couch 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow'd 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 
( Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  within  him  burnt 
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He  spake  as  man  or  angel  might  have  spoke, 
When  man  was  pare,  and  angels  were  his 

guests. 
It  will  not  be.— Nor  prophet's  burning  zeal, 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltooic  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstasy.    From  me,  alas ! 
The  secret  source  of  harmony  is  hid ; 
The  magic  powers  which  catch  the  ravish'd 

soul 
In  melody's  sweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fancy's  yet  untested  springs 
Enchanted  lead.   Of  these  I  little  know ! 
Yet,  ell  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke, 
Spirit  of  truth !  to  bless  these  worthless  lays  : 
Nor  impious  is  the  hope ;  for  thou  hast  said, 
That  none  who  ask  in  faith  should  ask  in  vain. 

Ton  1  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine  ! 
1  not  invoke  you,  though  you  well  were 
sought  [bards, 

In  Greece  and  Latium,  sought  by  deathless 
Whose  syren  song  enchants ;  and  shall  en- 
chant [false  their  faith, 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho' 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  they 

sung. 
Though  false  their  faith,  they  taught  the 

best  they  knew; 

And  (brash,  O  Christians !)  liv'd  above  their 

faith.  [the  day 

They  would  have  bless'd  the  beam,  and  hail'd 

Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 

souls. 
O  !  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  learn'd  to  scorn 
Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human 

god*> 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 
Pare  Plato!    how  had  thy  chaste  spirit 

hail'd 
A  faith  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense ! 
What  hadst  thou  felt,  to  see  the  fair  romance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pure  fancy,  more  than  realiz'd  ! 
Sublime    enthusiast!    thou    hadst    blest  a 

scheme  [wrapt  soul 

Fair,  good,  and  perfect     How  had   thy 
Caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame ! 
For  e'en  thy  fair  idea  ne'er  conceiv'd 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love, 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus !  philosophic  mind  ! 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of  the  Stoic  school ! 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  joy'd  to  find 
That  thy  tor 'd  virtue  was  no  empty  name: 
Nor  hadst  thou  met  the  vision  at  Fhiltppi ; 
Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  thy  bloody  dagger's 

point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Cesar  or  thy  own. 
The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than 

ours!  [their  song: 

They  with  the  gods  they  worshipped  grac'd 
Our  song  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbelieve : 
Retain  the  manners,  but  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame, 
And  shall  no  altars  blase,  O  Truth,  to  thee  ? 
Shall  falsehood,  only  please,  and  fable  charm  ? 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  ? 
Because  immortal,  slighted,  or  profan'd  ? 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  love ; 


Our  praise,  but  not  our  heart :  a  deity, 
Confessed,  but  shunn'd ;  acknowledged,  not 

ador'd ;  ; 

Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams ; 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightly 
shines. 
Why  shun  to  make  our  duty  our  delight  ? 
Let  plecuure  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  nigh  incentives  drawn  from  God's  com- 
mand ;  [profane, 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  page 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  ?  for  ardent  youth, 
The  sprightly  narrative  !  for  years  mature, 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array'd  :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embrac'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  learn'd  Porch  produc'd  it : — Tomes 

had  then 
Been  multiply 'd  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  unfold 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty,  now  not  felt ! 
Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul 'enchanting  song, 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flight  sublime,  apt  metaphor, 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train, 
Divine  simplicity  !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  songs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  ? 

Why  should  theclassfc  eye  delight  to  trace 
The  tale    corrupted  from  its  prime  pure 

source ; 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor'd  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind  : 
Tet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  sav'd, 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  dclug'd  world  ? 
Why  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labours,  yet  neglect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Herculean  ?  Pain  and  peril  marking  botli, 
A  life  eventful  and  disastrous  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  Greciae  story  yields ; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records, 
Of  wondrous  friendship  and  surpassing  love; 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  compeer ; 
Orestes,  and  the  partner  of  his  toils ; 
Achates  and  his  friend  :Eurvatus 
And  blooming  Nisus,  pleasant  in  thejr  lives, 
And  undivided  by  the  stroke  of  death  ; 
Can  each,  can  all,  a  lovelier  picture  yield 
Of  virtuous  friendship :  can  they  all  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  the  love 
Of  Jonathan  and  David  ?— Speak,  ye  young ! 
Who,  undebauched  as  yet  by  fashion's  lore, 
And  unsophisticate,  unbiass'd  judge : 
Say,  is  your  quick  attention  more  arous'd 
By  the   red  plagues  which  wasted  smitten 
Thebes,  [host  ? 

Than  heavVs  avenging  hand  on  Pharaoh's 
Or  do  the  vit^rant  Trojans,  driven  by  fate 
On  adverse  shores  successive,  yield  a  theme 
More  grateful  to  the  eager  appetite 
Of  young-  impatience,   than  the  wand' ring- 
tribes 
The  Hebrew  leader  through  the  desert  led  ? 
The  beauteous  maid,*  (though  tender  is  the 
tale;}  [stream'd, 

Whose   guiltless    blood    on     Auks'    altar 


m 


Iphigenia. 
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Smites  not  tbe  bosom  with  a  softer  pang 
Than  her  in  fate  how  sadly  similar, 
The  Gileaditish  virgin— victims  both 
Of  vows  unsanctify'd.— - 
Such  are  the  lovely  themes  which  court  the 
bard,  *         [meet ! 

•Scarce  yet  essay'd  in  verse-— for  verse  how 
While  heav'n-descended  song,  forgetting  oft 
Her  sacred  dignity  and  high  descent, 
Debases  her  fair  origin  ;  oft  spreads 
Corruption's  deadly  bane,  pollutes  the  heart 
Of  innocence,  and  with  unhallow'd  band 
Presents  the  poison'd  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FiU'd  with  delicious  ruin,  minist'ring 
The  unwholesome  rapture  to  tbe  fever'd  taste, 
While  its  fell  venom,  with  malignant  pow'r, 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  Virtue,  withering  all 
Her  vital  energy.    Oh !  for  some  balm 
Of  sovereign  power,  to  raise  tbe  drooping 

Muse 
To  all  tbe  health  of  virtue  !  to  infuse 
A  generous  warmth,  to  rouse  an  holy  zeal 
And  give  her  high  conceptions  of  herself, 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end ! 

For  me,  eternal  Spirit,  let  thy  word 
My  path  illume !  O  thou  compassionate  God! 


Thou  koow'st  our  frame,  thou  know'st  we 

are  but  dust ; 
From  dust  a  Seraph's  zeal  thou  wilt  not  seek. 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angel's  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  pardon  ;  as  I  strive. 
Though  with  a  feeble  voice  and  flagging  wing-, 
A  glowing  heart,  but  pow'rless  hand,  to  paint 
The  faith  of  favour'd  man  to  heav'n  ;  to  sing- 
The  ways  inscrutable  of  heav'n  to  man  ; 
May  I,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led, 
Fix  deep  in  my  own  heart  tbe  truths  1  teach  1 
In  my  own  life  transcribe  whate'er  of  good 
To  others  I  propose  !  and  by  thy  rule 
Correct  th'  irregular,*  reform  the  wrong, 
Exalt  the  low,  and  brighten  the  obscure  ! 
Still  may  I  note,  how  all  th'  agreeing  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  join  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finish'd,  one  harmonious  whole  ! 
Trace  the  close  links  which  form  the  perfect 

Cham 
In  beautiful  connexion ;  mark  the  scale 
Whose  nice  gradations,  with  progression  true, 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity  ! 

*  What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine !  What  is  low,  raise  and  support .' 

Paradise  Lost. 


%    MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

Let  me  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  mva.— Paradise  Lost. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

HEBREW    WOMEN.  EGYPTIANS. 

Jochebed,  mother  of  Moses.        The  Prihckw,  king  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
MiftUM,  his  sister.  Melita  ;  and  other  attendants. 

Seme— On  ife  banks  of  the  JSTUe. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 


PART.  I. 

JOCHEBED,  MIRIAM. 

Joch.  Whv  was  rny  pray 'r  accepted  ?  why 
did  heaven 
In  anger  hear  me,  when  I  ask'd  a  son  ? 
Ye  dames  of  Egypt !  ye  triumphant  mothers ! 
Ton  no  imperial  tyrant  marks  for  ruin  ;     * 
You  are  not  doom'd  to  see  tbe  babes  you 
bore,  [you! 

The  babes  you  fondly  nurture,  bleed  before 
You  taste  the  transports  of  a  mother's  love, 
Without  a  mother's  anguish  !   wretched  Is- 
rael ! 
Can  1  forbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
Of  thy  sad  daughters  ! — Why  did  God's  own 

hand 
Rescue  his  chosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  ? 
Joseph  !  th'  elected  instrument  of  heaven. 
Decreed  to  save  illustrious  Abraham's  Bons, 
What  time  the  famine  rag'd  in  Canaan's 

land. 
Israel,  who  then  was  spar'd,  must  perish  now ! 
Thou  great  mysterious  Pow'r,.  who  hast 
involv'd 
Thy  wise  decrees  in  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound  '* 


The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  faith 
Of  thy  presuming  creatures !  hear  me  now  : 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  this  doubt, 
Teach  me  to  trace  this  maze  of  Providence : 
Why  save  the  fathers,  if  the  sons  must  perish? 

Juir.  Ah  me,  my  mother !  whence  these 
floods  of  grief! 

Joch.  My  son  !  my  son  !  I  cannot  speak 

the  rest ;  [uess  ! 

Ye  who  have  sons  can  only  know  my  fond- 

Ye  who  have  lost  them,  or  who  fear  to  lose, 

Can  only  know  my  pangs!  none  else  can 

guess  them. 
A  mother's  sorrows  cannot  be  conceiv'd 
But  by  a  mother— would  I  were  not  one ! 

Mir.  With  earnest  pray'rs  thou  didst  re- 
quest this  son, 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

Joch.  O  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness  ;  so  weak  is  man, 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask. 
We  should  be  ruin'd  at  our  own  request 

Too  well  thou  know'st,  my  child,  the  stern 
decree 
Of  Egypt's  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Pharaoh; 
4  That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  born. 
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Must  die  -    Oh  !  do  I  lire  to  teH  it  thee  ! 
Mast  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son, 
My  youngest  born  my  darling  must  be  slain  ! 
Mir.   The  helpless  innocent !  and  must 
be  die  ?  [prayers, 

Joch.  No :  if  a  mother's  tears,  a  mother's 
A  mother's  fond  precautions  can  prevail, 
lie  shall  not  die.    I  have  a  thought,  my  Mir- 
iam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd, 
Will  bless  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul, 
To  save  his  precious  life. 
Mir.  Hop'st  thou  that  Pharaoh — 

Jock.  I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 
God; 
Much  in  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Mir.  Think,  O  think, 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  iocurr'd, 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  yet  remain, 
Three  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserved 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  conceaTd 

him ! 
Should  Pharaoh  know ! 

Joch.  Oh  !  let  the  tyrant  know. 

And  feel  what  be  inflicts  !     Yes,  bear  me, 
heaven !  [hush, 

Send  thy  right    aiming    thunderbolts — but 
My  impious  murmurs !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Tliou,  infinite  in  mercy  ?    Thou  permitt'st 
The  seeming  evil  for  some  latent  good. 
Yes,  I  will  land  thy  grace,  and  bless  thy 

goodness 
For  what  1  hare,  and  not  arraign  thy  wisdom 
For  what  I  fear  to  lose.    O,  I  will  bless  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  my  first  born 
Lives  safe  and  undisturbed  !   that  he  was 

giv'n  me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd  ! 
Mir.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  ty- 
rant's rage 
May  reach  his  precious  life. 

,hch.  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  all.     A  doating  parent  lives 
Id  many  lives  ;  through  many  a  nerve  she 
feels ;  [spread, 

From  child  to  child  the  quick    affections 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  forever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.    All  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circumstances  ;  rise  or  fall, 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns  ; 
Lire  on  reciprocation,  and  expire 
Unfed  by  hope.     A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
Without  a  rival,  and  without  an  end. 
M\r.  But  say  what  heav'n  inspires  to  save 

tfav  son  ? 
Jock,  Since  the  dear  fatal  morn  which 
gave  him  birth, 
I  hare  revolv'd  in  my  distracted  mind 
Bach  means  to  save  his  life :  and  many  a 
thought  [pos'd 

Which  fondness  prompted,  prudence  has  op- 
•to  perilous  and  rash.    With  these  poor  hands 
I've  fram'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeds  ; 
Withpttf  h  and  slime  I  have  secur'd  the  sides. 
I"  tlik  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
%  little  helpless  infant,  and  expose  him 
rponthe  banks  of  Nile. 
Mr.  Tis  full  of  danger. 


Joch.  Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to 

keep  him. 
Jlftr.  Tet,  oh  !  reflect.    Should  the  fierce 

crocodile, 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seize  the  defenceless  infant ! 

Joch.  Oh  forbear  ! 

Spare  my  fond  heart.    Yet  not  the  crocodile, 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep, 
To  me  are  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer ! 
Mir.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dare 

not  hope,  [waves 

Each  sea-  born  monster,  yet  the  winds  and 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Joch.  Know,  God  is  every  where  ; 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd : 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel  :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  iufinitude  of  space : 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise— 
The  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasure. 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roai* ; 
And,  at  his  bidding,  winds  and  seas  are  calm : 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh.  I  trust ;  > 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  fail'dy 
I  place  my  confidence. 

Mir.  What  must  I  do  ? 

Command  thy  daughter ;  for  thy  words  have 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast. 
Joch.  Go  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take 

the  infant. 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies  : 
Let  me  not  see  him — spare  my  heart  that 

pang. 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indulged, 
And  I  may  feast  my  fondness  with  his  smiles, 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss.— No  more  my 

heart ;  rhini. 

That  rapture  would  be  fatal— I  should  keep 
I  cxrold  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd  : 
Did  ever  mother  kill  her  sleeping  boy  ? 
I  dare  not  hazard  it— The  task  be  thine. 
Oh  !  do  not  wake  my  child ;  remove  bins 

softly  ; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink. 
Mir.  Did  those  magicians,  whom  the  sons 

of  Egypt 
Consult  and  think  all-potent,  join  their  skill ; 
And  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe  ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  combined, 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes, 
Thus  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  effect  it. 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,    and    dire 

charms 
Could  not  preserve  it. 

Joch.  Know  this  ark  is  charm*d 

With  incantations  Pharaoh  ne'er  employ'd ; 
With  spells,  which  impious   Egypt   never 

knew  : 
With  invocations  to  the  living  God, 
I  twisted  every  slender  reed  together, 
And  with  a  pray'r  did  every  ozier  weave. 
Mir.  I  go. 

Joch.  Yet  e'er  thou  go'st,  observe  me  well  : 
When  thou  hast  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed, 
O  leave  him  not :  but  at  a  distance  wait, 
And  mark  jrittt  Heaven's  high  will  deter- 

minflBir  him. 
Lay  him  among  the  flags  on  yonder  te^h-, 
Just  where  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  ftite. 
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I  dare  not  follow  him,  Suspicion's  eye 
Would  note  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriam,  yes, 
The  mother's  fondness    would    betray  the 
child.  [him ! 

Farewell !  God  of  my  fathers,  Oh,  protect 


PART  II. 

Enter  Miriam  after  having  deposited  the 

child. 

Mir,  Yes,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  wafry 

bed, 
His  wat'ry  grave,  I  fear  ! — I  tremble  still ; 
It  was  a  cruel  task — still  I  must  weep  ! 
But  ah,  ray  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy 

griefs  ! 
The  flags  and  sea-weeds  will  awhile  sustain 
Their  precious  load;  but  it  must  sink  ere 

long  !  [leave  thee  ; 

Sweet  babe,  farewell !    Tet  think  not  I  will 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  waves 
Devour  thy  little  bark  :  I'll  sit  me  down, 
And  sing  to  thee,  sweet  babe  ;  thou  can'st 

not  hear ; 
But  'twill  amuse  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 
[She  sits  down  on  a  bank,  and  sings. 

SONG. 

I. 
Tuou,  who  canst  make  the  feeble  strong, 
O  God  of  Israel,  hear  my  song ! 
Not  mine  such  notes  as  Egypt's  daughters 

raise  ; 
"Tib  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 

II. 
Ye  winds,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Ye  waves,  obedient  to  his  word, 
O  spare  the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
And  Israel  shall  confess  the  Lord  is  just ! 

HI. 
Though  doom'd  to  find  an  early  grave, 
This  infant,  Lord,  thy  power  can  save, 
And  he,  whose  death's  decreed  by  Pharaoh's 

band, 
May  rise  a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  rise*  and  looks  out. 

What  female  form  bends  hitherward  her 

steps  ? 
Of  royal  port  she  seems ;  perhaps  some  friend, 
Rais'd  by  the  guardian  care  of  bounteous 

Heaven, 
To  prop  the  falling  house  of  Levi. — Soil ! 
I'll  listen  unperceiv'd ;  these  trees  will  hide 

me.  [She  stands  behind. 

Enter  the  princess  of  Egypt,  attended  by  a 
train  of  ladies, 

Prin.  No  farther,  virgins ;  here  I  mean 
to  rest, 
To  taste  the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze ; 
Perhaps  to  bathe  in  this  translucent  stream. 
Did  not  our  holy  law1"  enjoin  th'  ablution 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needful 
To  mitigate  the  fervours  of  our  clime. 
Melita,  stay — the  rest  at  distance  wait. 

[They  all  go  out^gcept  one. 

*  The  ancient  Egyptians  ttaed  to  wash  their  bo- 
die*  flmr  timos  ever}'  twenty-four  |ioura. 


7%6PRIKCKS8  looks  OUt. 

Sure,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  perceive 
Upon  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 
A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 
Discern' a t thou  aught? 

Mel.  Something,  but  what  I  know  not. 

Prin,  Go  and  examine  what  this  sight 
may  mean.  [Exit  maid. 

Miriam  behind. 

O  blest,  beyond  ray  hopes !  he  is  discor- 
er'd ;  Iger  ? 

My  brother  will  be  sav'd ! — who  is  this  stran- 
Ah  !  'tis  the  princess,  cruel  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuraan^sire, 
She  must  be  cruel  too  ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild. — Great  Lord  of  all. 
By  whose  good  spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 
given  [now. 

And  deeds  of  love  perfornVd — be  gracious 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy ! 

Re-enter  Melita. 

Prin.  Well,  Melita  1 

Hast  thou  discover'd  what  the  vessel  is  ? 
Mel.  Oh,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  stran- 
gest sight ! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe, 
A  fairer  infant  have  1  never  seen  ! 
Prin.  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  He- 
brew woman 
Has  thus  expos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothers !  oft  my  heart  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  O'er  your  slaughtered  sons; 
Powerless  to  save,  yet  hating  to  destroy. 
Mel.  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knows 

the  danger. 
Prin.  No  danger  should  deter  from  acts 
of  mercy. 

Miriam  behind. 

A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head  ! 
Prin.    Too  much  the  sons  of  Jacob  have 

endur'd 
From  royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate ; 
Too  much  our  house  has  crush'd  their  alien 

race. 
1st  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  hard  oppression  ?  not  enough 
That  iron  bondage  bows  their  spirits  down  ? 
Is't  not  enough  my  sire  his  greatness  owes. 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  magnificent, 
Those  structures  which  the  world  with  won* 

der  views, 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  ? 
To  them  his  growing  cities  owe  their  splen- 
dour: 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Py thorn  built ; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes. 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder?  and  shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  bate  ?  forbid  it,  Mercy ! 
Mel.  I  know  thy  royal  father  fears  the 

strength 
Of  this  still  growing  race,  who  flourish  more 
The  more  they  are  oppress'd :  he  dreads  their 

numbers.  [rael ! 

Prin.  Apis  forbid !  Pharaoh  afraid  of  Is- 

Yet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  haple?* 

people 
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Ere  grow  to  such  a  formidable  greatness, 
(  Which  all  the  gods  avert  whom  Egypt  wor- 
ship) 
This  infant's  life  can  safer  serve  tbeir  cause, 
Nor  can  his  single  death  prevent  their  great- 
ness, [weakest  means 
Mel.  Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.    By 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  foil  oft 
Are  great  events  produc'd.     This  rescued 

child 
Perhaps  may  lire  to  serve  his  upstart  race 
More  than  an  host. 

Prin.  How  ill  does  it  beseem 

Thy  tender  years  and  iron  tie  womanhood,  • 
To  steel  thy  breast  to  Pity's  snored  touch ! 
So  weak,  so  unprotected  is  our  sex, 
So  constantly  expos'd,  so  very  helpless, 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  compas- 
sion, 
Yet  human  poikry  should  make  us  kind, 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
We  lire  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse* 
Yes,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  hast  con- 
quered! 
Leaden — and  from  the  rushes  we'll  remove 
The  feeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  babe. 
[The  PRincESB  and  her  maid  go  out. 

Miriam  comes  forward* 

How  poor  were  words  to  speak  m ?  bound- 
less joy!  [Heaven! 
The  princess  will  protect  him ;  bless  her, 

[She  looks  out  after  the  princess,  and 
describes  her  at  Hon. 

With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the 

shore.' 
Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid  ! 
With   what  compassion,  with  what  angel 


She  bends  to  look  npon  the  infant's  face  ! 
She  takes  his  little  hand  in  hen— he  wakes- 
She  smiles  upon  liim— hark,  alas!  be  cries ; 
Weep  on*  sweet  babe !  weep  on,  till  thou 

basttouch'd 
Each  chord  of  pity,  waken'd  every  sense 
Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  her  soul ! 
She  takes  him  in  her  arms— O  lovely  prin- 
cess !  [clasps  him 
How  goodness  heightens  beauty !  now  she 
With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him 

now 
With  tender  caution  to  her  damsel's  arms  : 
She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  again 
This  way  the  princess  bends  her  graoous 

steps; 
The  virgin  train  retire  and  bear  the  child. 

Re-enter  the  princess. 

Prin.  Did   ever   innocence   and   infant 
beauty  [quence  ? 

Plead  with  such  dumb   but  powerful  elo- 
lf  I,  a  stranrer,  feel  these  soft  emotions, 
What  roust  the  mother  who  expos'd  him  feel! 
Go,  fetch  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
That  she  may  nurse  the  babe :  and,  by  her 

U>,  such  a  one  is  here ! 

Jthr.  Princess,  all  hail ! 

Forgive  the  bold  intrusion  of  thy  servant, 
Who  stands  a  charm'd  spectator  of  thy  good- 


fl 
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Prin.  I  have  redeenVd  an  infant  from  the 
waves, 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  as  mine  own. 

Mir.  My  transports  will  betray  me!  [aside, 
Gen'rous  Princess  ! 
Prin.  Know'st  thou  a  matron  of  the  He- 
brew race 
To  whom  I  may  confide  him  ? 

Mir.  Well  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  house  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Aroram ; 
Of  gentle  manners,  famM  throughout  her  tribe 
For  soft  humanity  ;  full  well  I  know 
That  she  will  rear  him  with  a  mother's  love. 
[Aside.]  Oh  truly  spoke  !  a  mother's  love  in* 

deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  give 
This  precious  trust ;  the  nurse  shall  be  the 
mother ! 
Prin.  With  speed  conduct  this  matron  to 
the  palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  greatness. 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  I'll  have  him  train'd 
By  choicest  sages,  in  the  deepest  lore 
Of  Egypt's  sapient  sons ;— his  name  be  Mo* 

ses% 
For  I  have  drawn  him  from  the  perilous  flood. 

[They  go  out.  She  kneel*. 

Thou  Great  Unseen!  who  causest  gentle 

deeds,  Tthee. 

And  smil'st  on  what  thou  causest ;  thus  I  bless 
That  thou  didst  deign  consult  the  tender 

make  [dain'dst 

Of  yielding  human  hearts,  when  thou  or- 
Humanity  a  virtue  !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
Some  strong  desire  within ;  to  war  and  fight 
Against  the  powers  of  Nature ;  but  did'st 

bend 
The  nat'ral  bias  of  the  soul  to  mercy : 
Then  mad'st  that   mercy  doty!   Gracious 

Power! 
Mad'st  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right ; 
Beyond  the  joys  of  sense ;  as  pleasure  sweet, 
As  reason  vigorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 


PART  III. 

Enter  Jochebkb. 

I've  almost  reaeb'd  the  place — with  cautious 
steps 

I  must  approach  the  spot  where  be  is  laid, . 

Lest  from  the  royal  gardens  any  'spy  me  : 

— Poor  babe !  ere  this  the  pressing  calls  of 
hunger  [waves, 

Have  broke  thy  short  repose  ;  the  chilling 

Ere  this  have  drench'd  thy  little  shiv'ring 
limbs.  [sees  me  I 

What  must  my  babe  have  sufier'd ! — No  one 

But  soft,  does  no  one  listen ! — Ah  !  how 
hard,  , 

How  very  bard  for  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 

Now  is  the  moment  to  embrace  and  feed  him. 

[She  looks  out. 

Where's  Miriam  ?  she  has  left  her  little  charge, 

Perhaps  through  fear  •  perhaps  she  was  de- 
tected* 

How  wild  is  thought!  bow  terrible  conjecture' 
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(A  mother's  fondness  frames  a  thousand  fears, 
With  thrilling  nerve  feels  every  real  ill, 
And  shapes  iinagin'd  miseries  into  being. 

[She  took*  toward*  the  ritxr. 

Ah  me !  where  is  he  ?  soul-distracting1  sight ! 
He  is  not  there— he's  lost,  he's  gone,  he's 

drown'd ! 
TossM  by  each  beating  surge  my  infant  floats. 
Cold,  cold,  and  wat*ry  is  thy  grave,  my  child' 


To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew  race 
To  nurse  him  :  thou,  my  mother,   art  that 
matron.  [rear  him. 

I  said  I  knew  thee  well ;  that  thou  wouldst 
E'en  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  she  who  bare 

him 
(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  love  him  more. 
Jock.  Fountain  of  Mercy !  whose  perva- 
ding eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there, 


O  no— I  see  the  ark— Transportine  sight !      Jt*u  ' ,     WVZ  "u.*rfre  "X.     ,    rTT°  "*crc» 
v  uu-»  d«c  u«?  «i .,     *  reuapuruug  »igui        /Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks  !  I  have  no 

[She  goes  toward*  Ul         r  words. 
T  have  it  here— Alas,  the  ark  is  empty  !         \5?T  wil  o'erfraught  with  gratitude,  rejects 
The*  casket's  left,  the  precious  gem  is  gone !  JTbe  aid  of  language—Lord !  behold  my  heart. 
You  spar'd  him,  pitying  spirits  of  the  deep  !  f    Mir.  Tfes,  thou  shalt  pour  into  his   infant 
But  vain  your  mercy  ;  some  insatiate  beast, 
Cruel  as  Pharaoh,  took  the  life  you  spar'd — 
And  I  shall  never,  never  see  my  boy ! 

Enter  Miriam. 

Jock.  Come  and  lament  with  me  thy  broth- 
er's loss ! 

Mir.  Come  and  adore  with  me  the  God  of 
Jacob ! 

Joch.  Miriam— the  child  is  dead  ! 

Mir.  He  lives  !  he  lives  ! 

Joch,  Impossible— Oh,  do  not  mock  my 
■    grief! 
See'st  thou  that  empty  vessel  ? 

Mir.  From  that  vessel 

Th'  Egyptian  princess  took  him. 

Joch.  Pharaoh's  daughter  ? 

Then  still  be  will  be  slain  :  a  bloodier  death 
Will  terminate  his  woes. 

Mir.  His  life  is  safe ; 

For  know,  she  means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 

Joch.  [Fall*  on  her  knee*  in  rapture. 

To  God,  the  Lord,  the  glory  be  ascribed  ! 

0  magnify'd  forever  be  thy  inight 
Who  mock'st  all  human  forethought !  who 

o'errulest 
The  hearts  of  all  sinners  to  perform  thy  work, 
Defeating  their  own  purpose !   who  canst 

plant 
Unlook'd-for  mercy  in  a  heathen's  heart, 

1  And  from  the  depth  of  evil  bring  form  good  ? 

[She  rite*. 

Mir.  O  blest  event,  beyond  our  warmest 
hopes !  [court, 

Joch.  What !  shall  my  son  be  nurtur'd  in  a 
In  princely  grandeur  bred  ?  taught  every  art 
And  ev'ry  wond'rous  science  Egypt  knows  ? 
Tet  ah !  1  tremble,  Miriam ;  should  he  learn, 
With  Egypt's  polish'd  arts  her  baneful  faith  ! 
O  worse  exchange  for  death  !  yes,  should  he 

learn 
In  yon  proud  palace  to  disown  Hi*  hand 
Who  thus  has  sav'd  him:  should  he  e'er 

embrace 
(As  sure  he  will,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh's  court) 
The  gross  idolatries  which  Egypt  owns, 
Her  graven  images,  her  brutish  gods, 
Then  shall  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preserv'd 
To*shame  his  fathers  and  denv  his  faith. 
Mir.  Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  crown 
thy  joy,  [princess 

Hear  farther  wonders— Know,  the  gen'rous 
To  thine  own  care  thy  darling  child  commits. 
Joch.  Speak,  while  my  joy  will  give  me 
leave  to  listen  !  [me  here. 

Mir-  By  her  commission'd,  thou  behold'st 


mind 

The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  faith. 
Joch.  O !  I  will  fill  his  tender  soul  with 

virtue, 
And  warm  his  bosom  with  devotion's  flame ! 
Aid  me,  celestial  Spirit !  with  thy  grace, 
And  be  my    labours    with    thy    influence 

crown'd !  [Miriam, 

Without  it  they  were  vain.    Then,  then,  my 
When  he  is  furnish'd,  .'gainst  the  evil  day, 
With  God's  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sacred 

truth, 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of 

faith, 
And  with  the  helmet  of  salvation  crown'd, 
Inur'd  to  watching  and  dispos'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  him  to  a  dangerous  court, 
And  safely  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world, 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares  and  fond  delu- 
sions ! 
Mir.    May  bounteous  Heav'n  thy  pious 

cares  reward ! 
Joch.  O  Amram  !  O  my  husband  !  whem 

thou  com'st, 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  from  the  toils 
Impos'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !    Yes :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restor'd ;  was  dead,  and  lives ! 
Jtftr.  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  lire- 
long  night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah  ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  foresight,  and  converts  the  means 
[Of  seeming  ruin  into  great  deliverance ! , 
Joch.  Had  not  my  child  been  doom'd  to 

such  strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recal, 
He  had  not  been  preserv'd. 

Jtfir.  And  mark  still  farther ; 

Had  he  been  sav'd  by  any  other  hand. 
He  had  been  still  expos'd  to  equal  ruin. 
Joch.  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  the  hand  of 

Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outcast  of  the  bouse  of  Israel, 
Condemn'd  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
Bv  my  advent' rous  fondness ;  then  exposed 
E^en  by  that  very  fondness  which  conceal'd 

him. 
Is  now,  to  fill  the  wond'rous  round  of  merer, 
Preserv'd    from    perishing    by     Pharaoh's 

daughter,  [him- 

Sav'd  by  the  very  hand  which  sought  to  crush 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  all  thy  ways, 
Thou  God  of  Mercies— Lead  me  to  my  child. 

*  Thest.  chap  5.    Ephes.  chap.  ri. 
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DAVID  AND  GOLIATH : 
A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

O  bienheureux  mille  fois, 

L'Enfant  que  le  Seigneur  aime. 

Qui  de  bonne  heure  entend  sa  voir, 

Et  que  ce  Dieu  daigne  instruire  lui-meme ! 

Loin  du  monde  eleve;  de  tous  lea  dona  dea  Cieur, 

II  est  orne  dea  sa.naissance ; 

Et  du  mechant  I'abord  contagieuz 

N'altere  point  son  innocence. — Athalit. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Saul,  king  of  Israel        Emab,        } 

Abneb,  his  general.      >  Abinadab,  /  sons  of  Jesse. 

Jesse.  m  David,       J 


Goliath,  the  Phil istian  giant. 
Philstines,  Israelites,  (fee.  &c. 
Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 


The  scene  lies  in  the  camp  in  the  valley  qfElah,  and  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel. 


PART  I. 

SCENE— A  shepherd's  tent  on  a  plain. 

David,  under  a  spreading  tree,  plays  on  his  harp 

and  sings. 

I. 
Gbxa't  Lord  of  ail  things  !  Power  divine ! 
Breathe  on  this  erring  heart  of  mine 

Thy  grace  serene  and  pure ; 
Defend  my  frail,  my  erring  youth, 
And  teach  me  this  important  truth, 

The  humble  are  secure  ! 
IL 
Teach  me  to  bless  my  lowly  lot, 
Confin'd  to  this  paternal  cot, 

Remote  from  regal  state ! 
Content  to  court  the  cooling  glade, 
Inhale  the  breeze,  enjoy  the  shade, 

And  love  my  humble  fate. 
III. 
No  anxious  vigils  here  I  keep, 
No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  sleep, 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray  ; 
Nor  blasting  Envy's  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale. 

To  vex  my  harmless  day. 
IV:  J 
Ton  tow'r,  which  rears  its  head  so  high, 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  skv, 

Invites  the  hostile  winds  : 
Yon  branching  oak  extending  wide, 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pride, 

And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 
V. 
Then  let  me  shun  th*  ambitious  deed, 
And  all  the  dangerous  paths  which  lead 

To  honours  falsely  won ; 
Lord !  in  thy  sure  protection  blest, 
Submissive  will  I  ever  rest, 

And  may  thy  will  be  done  ! 
[He  lay*  down  his  harp  and  i ises.] 
David.  Methinks  this  shepherd's  life  were 
dull  and  tasteless 
Without  the  charm  of  soothing  song  or  harp : 
With  it,  not  undelightful  is  the  haunt 
Of  wood,  or  lonely  grove,  or  russet  plain, 
Made  vocal  by  the  Muse.    With  this  lov'd 
harp, 


This  daily  solace  of  my  cares,  I  sooth'd 
The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 
Smit  by  the  chill  and  spirit-quenching  hand 
Of  black  despair.    God  of  my  fathers,  hear 

me! 
Here  I  devote  my  harp,  my  verse,  myself, 
To  thy  blest  service  !  gladly  to  proclaim 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good-will 
To-man ;  to  pour  my  grateful  soul  before 

thee  ; 
To  sing  thy  pow*r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  love. 
And  ev'ry  gracious  attribute ;  to  paint 
The  charms  of  heaven-born    Virtue !    Be 

shall  I 
(Though  with  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire 
To  imitate  the  w^rk  of  saints  above, 
Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    My  heart, 
My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have, 
Is  thine,  O  Father !  Gracious  Lord,  accept 
The  humble  dedication  !    Offer'd  gifts 
Of  slaughtered  bulls  and  goats  sacrificial 
Thou  hast  refus'd :  but  lo,  I  come,  O  Lord  I 
To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 
Of  an  obedient  heart  I  lay  before  thee : 
This  humble  offering  more  shall  please  thee, 

Lord, 
Than  horned  bullocks,  ceremonial  rites, 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  pasaovers,  and 

fasts  ! 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep  ;  but  not  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial,  inward  worth ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  thinjrs  ;  as  fair  external  signs 
Of  inward  holiness  and  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  father,  good  old  Jesse  comes  ! 
To  cheer  the  setting  evening  of  whose  life, 
Content,  a  simple  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  royal  Saul, 
Encamp'd  in  yonder  field,  defies  Philietia. 

JESSE,  DAVID. 

Jesse.  Blest  be  the  gracious  Pow'r  who 
gave  my  age 
To  boast  a  son  like  thee!    Thou  art  the  staff 
Which  props  my  bending  years,  and  makes 

me  bear 
The  heavy  burden  of  declining  age  , 

With  fond  complacence.  How  unlike  tby  late , 
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O  venerable  EH  !    Bat  two  sons. 
But  only  two  to  gild  the  dim  remains 
Of  life's  departing  day,  and  bless  thy  age, 
And  both  were  curses  to  thee  1    Witness, 

Heaven, 
In  airthe  cruel  catalogue  of  pains 
Humanity  turns  o'er,  if  there  be  one 
So  terrible  to  human  tenderness 
As  an  unnatural  child  ! 

David.  O  I  my  lov'd  father  ! 
Long  may'st  thou  Jive,  in  years  and  honours 

rich ; 
To  taste  and  to  communicate  the  joys, 
The  thousand  fond  endearing  charities 
Of  tenderness  domestic  ;  Nature's  best 
And  loveliest  gift,  with  which  she  well  atones 
The  niggard  boon  of  fortune. 

Jesse.  O !  my  son  ! 

Of  all  the  graces  which  adorn  thy  youth, 
I,  with  a  father's  fondness,  mu*t  commend 
Thy  try'd  humility.    For  though  the  seer 
Pour'd  on  thy  chosen  head  the  sacred  oil 
In  si^n  of  future  greatness,  in  sure  pledge 
Of  highest  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dwell'st 
Content  with  toil  and  careless  of  repose  ; 
And  (harder  still  for  an  ingenious  mind) 
Content  to  be  obscure  ;  content  to  watch, 
With   careful    eye,    thine  humble  father's 

flock! 

0  earthly  emblem  of  celestial  thinjrs  ! 
So  Israel's  shepherd  watches  o'er  his  fold  : 
The  weak  ones  in  his  fost'ringf  bosom  bears : 
And  gently  leads,  in  his  sustaining  hand, 
The  feeble  ones  with  young. 

David*  Koow'st  thou,  my  father, 

Aught  from  the  field  ?  for  though  so  near  the 

camp,  [der  plain, 

Though  war's  proud  ensigns  stream  on  yon- 
And  all  Philistia's  swarming  hosts  encamp, 
Oppos'd  to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  ban- 
ners 
My  brothers  lift  the  spear— I  have  not  left 
My  fleecy  charge,  by  thee  committed  to  me, 
To  learn  the  various  fortune  of  the  war. 
Jesse.  And  wisely  hast  thou  done.    Thrice 

happy  realm, 
Who  shall  submit  one  day  to  his  command 
Who  can  so  well  obey !    Obedience  leads 
To  certain  honours.    Not  the  tow'ring  wing 
Of  eagle  plum'd  ambition  mounts  so  surely 
To  fortune's  highest  summit  as  obedience. 

[A  distant  sound  of  trumpets. 
But  why  that  sudden  ardour,  O  my  son  ? 
That  trumpet's  sound  (though  so  remote  its 

voice, 
We  hardly  catch  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
Has  rousM  the  mantling    crimson  in    thy 

cheek, 
Kindled  the  martial  spirit  in  thine  eye  ; 
And  my  young  shepherd  feels  an  hero's  fire ! 
David.  Thou  hast  not  told  the  posture  of 

the  war, 
And  much  my  beating  bosom  pants  to  bear. 
Jesse.    Uncertain  is  the  fortune   of  the 

field. 

1  tremble  for  thy  brothers,  thus  expos'd 
To  constant  peril ;  not  for  them  alone 
Does  the  quick  feeling  agonime  my  heart. 

I  lee)  for  all  !— I  mourn,  that  ling'riog  War 
Still  hangi  his  banner  o'er  my  native  land, 
BtlovU  Jerusalem  I  OWar!  what  art  thou? 


At  once  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man's 

fall'n  state  ! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  ?  for  the  vanquished,  chains ! 
For  the  proud  victor,  what  ?    Alas  !  to  reign 
O'er  desolated  nations  !  a  drear  waste, 
By  one  man's  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of 

pow'r, 
Unpeopled  !  Ravag'd  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiling  harvests,  and  uncultur'd  plains 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard  ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  &f* 
And  the  fat  olive. — Devastation  reigns. 
Here,  rifled  temples  are  the  cavern'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  orbauntof  birds  obscene : 
There,  pop'lous  cities  blacken  in  the  sun, 
And,  in  the  gen'ral  wreck,  proud  palaces 
Lie  undistingtiish'd  save  by  the  dun  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.    When  the  song 
Of  dear-bourht  joy,  with  many  a  triumph 

swelTa, 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride, 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profan'd 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgins'  cries, 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  slain  !  of  matrons 

hoar,  [ask, 

Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaughter^  sons  I 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd    with 

blood, 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  tears ! 

David.  Thrice  mournful  truth  ! 

Yet  when  our  country's  sacred  rights  are 

menae'd ; 
Her  firm  foundations  shaken  to  their  base ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  that  we  revere, 
Our  hearths  and  altars,  children,  parents, 

wives,  [guard, 

Our  liberties  and  laws;  the  throne  they 
Are  scorn'd  and  trampTd  on — then,  then,  my 

father ! 
'Tis  then  Religion's  voice ;  then  God  himself 
Commands  us  to  defend  his  injur'd  name, 
And  think  the  vict'ry  cheaply  bought  with 

life.  [lore, 

Twere  then  inglorious  weakness,  mean  self- 
To  lie  inactive,  when  the  stirring  voice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  the  patriot  youth, 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  the  death. 
Jesse.  God  and  thy  country  claim  the  life 

they  gave ; 
No  other  cause  can  sanctify  resentment. 
David.  Sure  virtuous  friendship  is  a  noble 

cause ! 

0  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger, 
How  would  I  die,  well  pleas'd,  in  his  defence ! 
When,  'twas  long  since,  then  but  a  stripling 

boy 

1  made  short  sojourn  in  his  father's  palace, 
(At  first  to  sooth  his  troubled  mind  with  song, 
His  armour-bearer  next)  I  well  remember 
The  gracious  bounties  of  the  gallant  prince. 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain, 
While  to  my  harp  I  sung  the  harmless  joys 
Which  crown  a  shepherd's  life  !  How  would 

he  cry, 
Bleas'd  youth!   far  happier  in  thy  native 

worth,  [thee, 

Par  richer  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent 
Than  if  a  crown  hung  o'er  thy  anxious  brow. 
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The  jealous  monarch  mark'd  oar  growing 
friendship ;  [him, 

And  as  my  favour  grew  with  those  about 
His  royal  bounty  lessened,  till  at  length, 
For  BethTbem'i  safer  shades  I  left  the  court. 
Nor  would  these  alter'd  features  now  be 
known,  [form, 

Grown  into  manly  strength;  nor  this chang'd 
Enlarged  with  age,  and  dad  in  russet  weed. 
Jesse.  I  have  employment  for  thee,  my 
lovM  son  ? 
Will  please  thy  active  spirit.    Go,  my  boy ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  camp, 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elan  mighty  Saul 
Commands  the  hosts  of  Israel.    Greet  thy 
brothers :  [well, 

Observe  their  deeds,  note  their  demeanor 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  such  plain  heathful  vi- 
ands 
As  famish  out  our  frugal  shepherd's  meal. 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present  such  rural  gifts  as  suit  our  fortune : 
Heap'd  on  the  board  within  my  tent  thou'lt 
find  them. 
David.  With  joy  I'll  bear  thy  presents  to 
my  brothers ; 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifts  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightful  task ! — for  I  shall  view  the  camp ! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field, 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and 


And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war ! 
But,  oh  I  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield 

me, 
Could  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injured  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doom'dto 
bleed! 
Jeme.  Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O  my 

man  ! 


With  deeds  of  bold  emprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace, 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy 
care.  [war, 

When  thou  shalt  view  the  splendors  of  the 
The  gay  caparison,  the  burnish'd  shield, 
The  plume-crown'd  helmet,  and  the  glitt'ring 

•peer, 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade. 
Nor  think  that  Heav'n  views  only  with  ap- 
plause 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.    These  have  their  just  re- 
ward, [fame 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  well-earn'd 
Their  high  achievements  bring.    'Tis  in  this 

view 
That  virtue  is  her  proper  recompense : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry :  toil  with  success  is  crown'd : 
From  splendid  actions  high   renown  will 

spring. 
Such  is  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
Effects  to  causes  be  proportionate, 
And  nat'ral  ends  by  narral  means  achiev'd. 
But  in  the  future  estimate  which  Heaven 


Will  make  of  thing's  terrestrial,  know,  my 

son, 
That  no  inferior  blessing  is  reserv'd 
For  the  mild  passive  virtues :  meek  content, 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  far 
Than  all  th'  achievements  noisy  Fame  re- 
ports, [success 
When  her  shrill  trump  proclaims  the  proud 
Which  desolates  the  nations.     But,  on  earth, 
These  are  not  always  prosperous— mark  the 

cause : 
Eternal  Justice  keeps  them  for  the  bliss 
Of  final  recompense,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  general  retribution.    O,  my  son  ! 
The  ostentatious  virtues  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observation, 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.     But  there's 

a  joy 
To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown, 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience 

speak 
Its  whisp'ring  plaudit  to  the  silent  soul. 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afflicted  Goodness 

heaves; 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard, 
And  from  the  cheek  or  patient  Sorrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  scorn'a. 
David*  AsHermon's  dews  their  grateful 

freshness  shed, 
And  cheer  the  herbage,  and  the  flow'rs  renew, 
So  do  thy  words  a  auick'ning  balm  infuse, 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  soul. 
Jesse.  Go  then,  my  child !  and  may  the 

gracious  God 
Who  bless'd  our  fathers,  bless  my  much 

lov'd  son ! 
David.  Farewell,  my  father ! — and  of  this 

be  sure, 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honour'd  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnotie'd  ;  not  one  grace, 
One  venerable  virtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  care 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant 

it.  [Exit  David. 

Jesie.  He's  gone!  and  still  my  aching  eyes 

pursue  [him. 

And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  when  I  may  next  embrace 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  ? 
Or  when  the  moment  preordain'd  by  Heav'n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  ?  This  son, 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  high  exploits ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav'n  for  mighty  deeds. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seer, 
Illustrious  8amuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice, 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king. 
He  sanctify'd  us  first,  me  and  mv  sons ; 
For  sanctity  increas'd  should  still  precede 
Increase  of  dignity.    When  he  declar'd 
He  came  commission'd  from  on  High,  to  find, 
Among"  the  sons  of  Jesse,  Israel's  king, 
Astonishment  entrane'd  my  wond'ring  soul ! 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumultuous  bliss  ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  promis'd  honours  yield 
To  light  vain  minds :  no,  'twas  a  doubtful  joy, 
Chastis'd  by  tim'rous  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
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So  splendid  and  so  danjr'rous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.    My  eldest  born, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  presented ; 
But  God,  who  judges  not  by  outward  form, 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  prophet 
To  choose  my  eldest  born.    For  Saul,  he 
said,  [grace 

Gave  proof,   that  fair  proportion,  and  the 
Of  limb  and  feature,  ill  repaid  the' want 
Of  virtue.    All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected ;  till,  at  last, 
On  my  young  boy,  on  David's  chosen  head, 
The  prophet  pour'd  the  consecrated  oil. 
Yet  ne'er  did  pride  elate  him,  ne'er  did  scorn 
For  his  rejected  elders  swell  his  heart 
Not  in  such  gentle  charity  to  him 
His  haughtier  brothers  live :  but  all  he  par- 
dons. 
To  meditation,  and  to  humble  toil, 
To  pray 'r,  and  praise  devoted,  here  he  dwells. 
O  may  the  Graces  which  adorn  retreat 
One  day  delight  a  court !  record  his  name 
With  saints  and  prophets,  dignify  his  race, 
And  may  the  sacred  songs  his  leisure  frames 
Instruct  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world ! 


PART  II. 
Scene — The  Camp. 

ELIAB,  ABINADAB,  ABNCB,  ISRAELITES. 

Eliab.  Still  is  the  event  of  tins  long  war 
uncertain : 
Still  do  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side, 
Protract,  with  ling' ring  caution,  an  encoun- 
ter, 
Wfltch  must  to  one  be  fatal. 

Abinadab.  This  descent, 

Thus  to  the  very  confines  of  our  land, 
Proclaims  the  sanguine  hope  that  fires  the 

foe. 
In  Ephes-dammim  boldly  they  encamp ; 
Th'  uncircumcis'd    Philistines    pitch  their 

tents' 
On  Judah's  hallow  d  earth. 

Etiab.  Full  forty  days 

Has  the  insulting  giant,  proud  Goliath, 
The  champion  of  Philistia,  fiercely  challeng'd 
Some  Israelitish  foe.    But  who  so  vain 
To  dare  such  force  unequal  ?  who  so  bent 
On  sure  destruction,  to  accept  his  terms, 
And  rush  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  force 
Of  his  enormous  bulk  ? 

Abinadab.  'Tis  near  the  time 

When  in  th'  adjacent  valley  which  divides 
Th'  opposing  armies,  he  is  wont  to  make 
His  daily  challenge. 

Eliab.  Much  I  marvel,  brother, 

No  greetings  from  our  father  reach  our  ears. 
With  ease  and  plenty  bless'd,  he  little  recks 
The  daily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure. 
But  see !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 
Abin.  How,  David  here !  whence  this  un- 

look'd-for  guest? 
Eliab.  A  spy  upon^  our  actions ;  sent,  no 
doubt, 
To  scan  our  deeds,  with  beardless  gravity, 
Affecting  wisdom ;  to  observe  each  word, 
To  magnify  the  venial  faults  of  youth, 
And  construe  harmless  mirth  to  foul  offence. 


Enter  David. 
David.  All  hail,  my  dearest  brothers ! 
Eliab.  Means  thy  greeting 

True  love,  or  arrogant  scorn  ? 

David.  O,  most  true  love  ! 

Sweet  as  the  precious  ointment  which  be- 
dew'd 
The  sacred  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 
Upon  his  hallow'd  vest,  so  sweet,  my  broth- 
ers, 
Is  fond  fraternal  amity  ;  such  love 
As  my  touch'd  bosom  feels  at  your  approach. 
Eliab.  Still  that  fine  glozing  speech,  those 
holy  saws, 
And  all  that  trick  of  studied  sanctity, 
Of  smooth-turnM  periods  and  trim  eloquence. 
Which  charms  thy  doating  father !  But  con- 
fess, 
What  dost  thou  here?  Is  it  to  sooth  thy  pride, 
And  gratify  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  quest  of  pleasures  unallow'd  ?  or  com'st 

thou, 
A  willing-  spy,  to  note  thy  brothers'  deeds  ? 
Where  hast  thou  left  those  few  poor  strag- 
gling sheep  ? 
More  suited  to  thy  ignorance  and  years 
The  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly : 
Why  cam'stthou  hither  ? 

David.  Is  there  not  a  cause ? 

Why  that  displeasure  kindling  in  thine  eye, 
My  angry  brother  ?  why  those  taunts   un- 
kind? 
Not  idly  bent  on  sport ;  not  to  delight 
Mine  eye  with  all  this  gay  parade  of  war  ; 
To  gratify  a  roving  appetite, 
Or  fondly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  rumour,  am  I  come  : 
But  to  approve  myself  a  loving  brother. 
1  bring  the  blessing  of  your  aged  sire, 
With  gifts  of  such  plain  cates  and  rural 

viands 
As  suit  his  frugal  fortune.    Tell  me  now, 
Where  the  bold  captain  of  your  host  en- 
camps ? 
Eliab.    Wherefore  inqwre  ?  what  boots  it 
thee  to  know  ?  [arms. 

Behold  him  there :  great  Abner,  fam'd  in 
David.    1  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner,  from 
my  father, 
(A  simple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
ouch  humble  gifts  as  shepherd  swains  bestow. 
Abner.  Thanks,  gentle  youth !  with  pleas- 
ure I  receive  [eye 
The  grateful  offering.     Why  does  thy  quick 
Thus  wander  with  unsatisfy'd  delight ! 
David.  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of 
war, 
Each  sound  has  novelty  ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention  ;  every  noise  1  hear 
Awakes  confus'd  emotions  ;  indistinct, 
Yet  full  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  distraction. 
'Tis  all  delightful  hurry  !  Oh  !  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind, 
In  tne  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spreads 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new, 
And  all  is  lovely  !  Ah  !  what  warlike  sound 
Salutes  my  ravish'd  ear  ? 

[Sound  of  trumpet. 

Abner.  'Tis  the  Philistine 

Proclaiming,  by  his   herald,    through    the 
ranks, 
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I  lis  near  approach.  Each  morning  he  repeats 
His  challenge  to  our  hands. 

David.  Ha !  what  Philistine  ? 

Who  is  he ! 

Eliab.  Wherefore  ask  ?  for  thy  raw  youth 
And  rustic  ignorance,  'twere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art '.  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  in  thy  flocks;  some  better  means 
To  save  their  fleece   immaculate.      These 

mean  arts 
Of  soft  inglorious  peace  far  better  suit 
Thy  low  obscurity,  than  thus  to  seek 
High  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  arms. 

David.  Urg'd  as  1  am  I  will  not  answer 
thee. 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  ! 
lie  is  the  only  conqueror. — Again 
That  shout  mysterious !  Pray  you  (to  Aimer) 

tell  me  who 
This  proud  Philistine  is,  who  sends  defiance 
To  Israel's  hardy  chieftains  ? 

Aimer.  Stranger  youth  ! 

So  lorelv  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor, 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  such  the  air 
Of  candour  and  of  courage  which  adorns 
Thy  blooming  features,  thou  hast  won  my 

love : 
And  I  will  tell  thee. 

David.  Mighty Abner,  thanks! 

Abner*  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  sounds, 
his  dairy  rule  ! 
Thisf  wan  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philistia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak's  giant-race : 
Goliath  is  his  name.    His  fearful  stature, 
UnparalleTd  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Than  twice  three  cubits.    On  his  towVing 

bead 
A  hehn  of  burnish'd  brass  the  giant  wears, 
So  pondYous,  it  would  crush  the  stoutest 

man 
In  all  our  hosts.    A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  his  capacious  trunk !  compared  with 

which, 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  rugged  arms 
In  Bashan's  groves,  were  small.     About  his 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hangs.    On  his  vast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuiras,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear, 
And  hope  to  gain  belief !  Of  massive  iron 
Its  temper'd  frame  ;  not  less  than  the  broad 

beam 
To  which  the  busy  weaver  hangs  his  loom  : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand, 
Save  by  his  own.    An  armour-bearer  walks 
Before  this  mighty  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  giant's  shield.      Thrice  ev'ry 

morn 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance ! 
On"ring  at  once  to  end  the  long-drawn  war 
In  single  combat  'gainst  that  hardy  foe 
Who  dares  encounter  him. 

David.  Say,  mighty  Abner, 

What  are  the  baughtv  terms  of  his  defiance? 

Abner.    Proudly  ft  stalks  around  th'  ex- 
tremes! bounds 
Of  Elan's  vale.    His  herald  sounds  the  note 
Of  offerM  battle.    Then  the  furious  giant, 
With  such  a  voice  as  from  the  troubled  sky 
In  vollied  thunder  breaks,   thus  sends  his 
challenge: 


*  Why  do  you  set  your  battle  in  array, 

Ye  men  of  Israel:    Wherefore  waste  the 

lives 
Of  needless  thousands  ?  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  be  ended  r  Are  not  you 
Servants  to  Saul  your  king  ?  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speak  it,  a  Philistine? . 
Choose  out  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hosts, 
Of  courage  most  approved,  and  I  will  meet 

him ; 
His  single  arm  to  mine.    Th*  event  of  this 
Shall  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  favour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Your  tributary  slaves ;  but  if  mv  arm 
Be  crown'd  with  conquest,  you  shall  then  live 

ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  effeminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast.    Your  armies  I  defy !' 
David.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  who 

shall  subdue 
This  vile  idolater? 

Abner.  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  profuse  rewards, 
As  might  inflame  the  old,  or  warm  the  cow- 
ard, 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 
David.  Say,  what  are  they  ? 

Abner.  The  royal  Saul  has  promis'd  that 

bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Goliath, 
All  dignity  and  favour ;  that  his  house 
Shall  be  set  free  from  tribute,  and  ennobled 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  give* 
And  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself. 
No  less  a  recompense  than  the  fair  princess, 
Our  monarch's  peerless  daughter. 

David.  Beauteous  Michal  ! 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  strive 

for.   ' 
And  has  none  answer' d  yet  this  bold  defiance  f 
What !  all  this  goodly  nost  of  Israelites ! 
God's  own  peculiar  people !  all  afraid, 
T'  assert  God's  injur'd  honour    and   their 

own? 
Where  is  the  king,  who,  in  his  early  youth 
Wrought  deeds  of  fame !  Where  princely 

Jonathan  ? 
Not  so  the  gallant  youth  Philistia  fear'd 
At  Bozez  and  at  Seneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations,  to  behold 
The  wond'rous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  uncircumcis'd.  When  he  exclaim'd. 
With  glorious  confidence — 'Shall  numbers 

awe  me  ? 
God  will  protect  his  own :  with  him  to  save 
It  boots  not,  friends,  by  many  or  by  few.' 
This  was  an  hero !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  ?  For  thy  courtesy, 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thank 

thee  ! 
Would'st  thou  complete  thy  gen'rous  offices? 
I  dare  not  ask  it. 

Abner.  Speak  thy  wishes  freely : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David.  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king  !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  justify  this  boldness  ! 
Eliab.  Braggard,  hold  ! 

Abner.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  ;  and  will, 

with  speed, 

*  1  Samuel,  xiv. 
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Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master's  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waits 
Th*  event  of  this  day's  challenge. 
David.  Noble  Abner, 

Accept  my   thanks.    Now  to  thy  private 

ear, 
If  so  thy  grace  permit,  I  will  unfold 
My  secret  soul,  and  ease  my  lab'ring  breast, 
Which  pants  with  high  designs,  and  beats  for 

glory. 


PART  ni. 
Scene — Saul's  tent. 

Saul.  Why  was  I  made  a  king  ?  what  1 

have  gain'd 
In  envy'd  greatness  and  uneasy  pow'r, 
I've  lost  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost! 
Why  did  deceitful  transports  (ire  my  soul 
When  Samuel  plac'd  upon  my  youthful  brow 
The  crown  of  Israel  ?  t  had  known  content, 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmix'd 
To  mortal  man  were  known,  had  I  still  liv'd 
Among  the  bumble  tents  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy, 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crown'd  with 

peace.    , 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
O'er  the  faint  sunshine  of  my  brightest  hours, 
Dark'ning  the  golden  promise  of  the  morn. 
I  ne'er  shall  taste  the  aear  domestic  joys 
My  meanest  subjects  know.    True,  I  have 

sons,  [man, 

Whose  virtues  would  have  charm'd  a  private 
And  drawn  down  blessings  on  their  humble 

sire. 
I  love  their  virtues  too ;  but  His  a  love 
Which  jealousy  has  poison'd.    Jonathan 
Is  all  a  father's  fondness  could  conceive 
Of  amiable  and  good— Of  that  no  more ! 
He  is  too  popular ;  the  people  doat 
Upon  th1  ingenuous  graces  of  his  youth. 
Curs'd  popularity !  which  makes  a  father 
Detest  the  merit  of  a  son  he  loves. 
How  did  their  fond  idolatry,  perforce, 
Rescue  his  sentenc'd  life,  when  doom'd  by  lot 
To  perish  at  Beth-aven,*  for  the  breach 
Of  strict  injunction,  that  of  all  my  bands, 
Not  one  that  day  should  taste  of  food  and 

live! 
My  subjects  clamour  at  this  tedious  war, 
Yet  of  my  num'rous  arm'd  chiefs  not  one 
Has  courage  to  engage  this  man  of  Gath. 
O  for  a  champion  bold  enough  to  face 
This  giant-boaster,  whose  repeated  threats 
Strike  through  my  inmost  soul !  There  was 

a  time— 
Of  that  no  more  !  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Should  valiant  Jonathan  accept   the  chal- 
lenge, [fame, 
'T would  but  increase  his  influence,  raise  his 
And  make  the  crown  sit  loosely  on  my  brow. 
Ill  could  my  wounded  spirit  brook  the  voice 
Of  harsh  comparison  'twixt  sire  and  son. 

SAUL,  ABNER. 

Abner.  What  meditation  holds  thee  thus 
engag'd, 

•*  1  Samuel,  \\\ . 


O  king !  and  keens  thine  active  spirit  bound ; 
When  busy  war  far  other  cares  demands 
Than  ruminating  thought  and  pale  despair  ? 

Saul.  Abner,  draw  near.    My  weary  soul 
sinks  down 
Beneath  the  heavy  pressure  of  misfortune. 
O  for  that  spirit  which  inflam'd  my  breast 
With  sudden  fervour,  when,  among  the  seen 
And  holy  sages  my  prophetic  voice 
Was  heard    attentive,    and   th'  astonished 

throng, 
Wond'ring,  exclaim'd,— '  Is  Saul    among 

the  prophets  ?' 
Where's  that  bold  arm  which  qdell'd  th'  Am- 

alekite, 
And  nobly  spar'd  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks? 
'Tis  past !  the  light  of  Israel  now  is  quench'd: 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  my  sun  of  glorjf  sets  ! 
Rise  Moab,  Edom,  angry  Ammon  rise ! 
Come  Gaza,  Ashdod  come  !  let  Ekron  boast, 
And  Askelon  rejoice,  for  Saul  is— nothing. 

Abner.  I  bring  thee  news,  O  king ! 

Saul.  My  valiant  uncle ! 

What  can  avail  thy  news  ?    A  soul  oppress'd 
Refuses  still  to  hear  the  charmer's  voice, 
Howe'r  enticingly  he  charm.    What  news 
Can  sooth  my  sickly  soul,  while  Gain's  fell 

giant 
Repeat's  each  morning  to  my  frighten'd  hosts 
His  daring  challenge,  none  accepting  it  ? 

Abner.  It  is  accepted, 

Saul.  Ha !  By  whom  ?  how  ?  when  t 

What  prince,  what  gen'ral,  what  illustrious 

nero, 
What  vet'ran  chief,  what  warrior  of  renown, 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foe's  defiance  ? 
Speak,  my  bravejren'ral!  noble  Abner,  speak! 

Abner.  No  prince,  no  warrior,  no  illustri- 
ous chief, 
No  vet'ran  hero  dares  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wonder,  mighty  king, 
One  trainU  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to 

arms, 
A  simple  shepherd  swain  ! 

Saul.  O  mockery ! 

No  more  of  this  light  tale,  it  suits  bat  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
They  love  what'er  is  marvellous,  and  doat 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible, 
Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  laugh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.    A  shepherd's  boy 
Encounter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet! 

Abner.  Is  valour,  then,  peculiar  to  high 
birth  ?  [king. 

If  Heav'n  had  so  decreed,  know,  scornful 
That  Saul  the  Beniamite  bad  never  reign'd. 
No !— Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottages,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make. 

Saul.  W  here  is  this  youth  ? 

Abner.  Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Such 
humble  sweetness, 
Fir'd  with  the  secret  bkscience  of  desert ; 
Such  manly   bearing,  temper'd  with  such 

softness. 
And  so  adorn'd  with  ev'ry  outward  charm 
Of  graceful  farm  and  feature,  saw  I  never. 

SauL  Bring  me  the  youth. 

Abner.  He  waits  thy  roval  pleasure. 

[Exit  Abner. 
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Saw/.  What  most  I  think?  Abner  himself 

is  brave, 
A  od  skiHtt  in  human  kind :  nor  does  he  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  caught  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud's  smooth  artifice,  were  there  not 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic.     Bat  behold  he  comes  ! 
The  youth  too  with  him  !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Re-enter  Abner  and  David. 


David.  Hail  mighty  king ! 

Jlbner.        Behold  thy  proffcr'd  champion  ! 

Band.  Art  thou  the  youth  whose  high  hero- 
ic zeal 
Aspires  to  meet  the  giant  son  of  Anak  ? 

David.  If  so  the  king  permit 

SauL  Impossible ! 

Why,  what  experience  has  thy  youth  of  arms  ? 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thou  learn  the  trade 

of  war  ? 
Beneath  what  hoary  yet' ran  hast  thou  serv'd? 
What  feats  hast  thou  achiev'd,  what  daring 
deeds  ?  [tug  hosts. 

What  well-rang'd  phalanx,  say,  what  charg- 
What  hard  campaigns,  what  sieges  hast  thou 


Hast  thou  e'er  scal'd  the  city's  rampir'd  wall, 
Or  hurlM  the  missile  dart,  or  learn' d  to  poise 
The  warrior's  deathful  spear  ?    The  use  of 

Urge, 
Of  be&m,  and  buckler,  is  to  thee  unknown. 
David.  Anns  I  hare  seldom  seen.    I  little 
know  [clang, 

Of  war's  proud  discipline.    The  trumpet's 
The  shock  of  charging  hosts,  the  rampir'd 
wall,  [spear, 

Th'  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior's 
The  use  of  targe  and  helm  to  me  is  new. 
My  zeal  for  God,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
My  reverence  for  my  king,  behold  my  claims! 
Saui.  But  gentle  youth !  thou  hast  no  fame 
in  arms 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honour'd  name  to  many  a  land  remote ; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates  laves 
Assyria's  borders  to  the  distant  Nile. 
David.  True,  mighty  king  !  1  am  indeed 
alike  [known ; 

Unbless'd  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  un- 
A  lowly  shepherd-swain  of  Judah's  tribe  : 
But  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  begin- 
nings, [stream 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention'st,  whose  broad 
Bears  fruitfulness  and  health  through  many  a 

clime, 
From  an  unkndwn,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.     The  forest  oak,  which 

shades 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  march, 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay.  O  king  ! 
Who  ne'er  begins  can  never  aught   achieve 
Of  glorious.      Thou  thyself  wast  once  un- 
known, 
Till  (air  occasion  brojfcht  thy  worth  to  light. 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise  :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th*  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 
Mner,  'Tis  nobly  said. 
Saul.  1  love  thy  spirit,  youth  ! 

But  dare  not  trust  thy  inexperienced  arm 

Xfit..  I.  J? 


Against  a  giant's  might.    The  sight  of  blood, 
Though  brave  thou  FeePst  when  peril  is  not 

nigh, 
Will  pale  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David.  Not  so,  O  king  ! 

This  youthful  arm  has  been  irabru'd  in  blood, 
Thbugh  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain'd 

it. 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch'd  my  father's  flock. 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear- 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  upon  the  fold, 
Seiz'd  a  young  lamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
UrgM  by  compassion  for  my  helpless  charge^ 
I  felt  a  new-born  vigour  nerve  my  arm  ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  foaming  monsters  rush'd. 
The  famish *d  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the 

ground 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe, 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His    own  gaunt,  goary  sides;    fiercely  he 
ground  [eyes, 

His  gnashing  teeth,  and  roll'd  his  starting 
Bloodshot  with  agony  j  then  with  a  groan, 
That  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  'scape  my  arm ; 
Thy  servant  slew  the  Hon  and  the  bear ; 
I  kill'd  them  both,  and  bore  tbeir  shaggy 

spoils 
In  triumph  home  :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  Philistine  !  No :  that  God 
Who  sav'd  me  from  the  bear's  destructive 

fang 
And  hungry  lion's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  ? 

Saul.  He  will,  he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd  I 
The  God  thou  serv'st  will  shield  thee  in  the 
fight,  [strength. 

And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  mortal 
Abner.  So  the  bold  Nazaritc*  a  lion  slew  : 
An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  Philistia ! 
Saul.  Go,  Abner ;  see  the  youth  be  well 
equipp'd  [grace  him 

With  shield  and  spear.     Be  it  thy  care  to 
With  all  the  fit  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  choicest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  take, 
And  gird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  sword,. 
Of  noblest  temper'd  steel. 
Abner.  J  shall  obey. 

David.    Pardon,  O    king !    the  coat  of 
plaited  mail 
These  limbs  have  never  known ;  it  would 

not  shield, 
'T would  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armour. 

Saul.  Take  thy  wish,  my  son! 

Thy  sword  then,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  guard 
thee ! 


PART  IV. 

Scene— Another  part  of  the  camp. 

David  [kneeling*') 
Eternat,  Justice !  in  whose  awful  scale 


#s 


aiTiFon.     See  Judges.  o)«ar>.  xfv. 
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TV  event  of  battle  hangs  !  Eternal  Truth  ! 
Whose  beam  illumines  all !  Eternal  Mercy ! 
If,  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unblam'd, 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory  !  hear  me  now : 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to 

fight! 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need  ! 
Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend, 
And  let  thine  everlasting  arms  support  me  ! 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  in  thy  protection  safe 
Then,  though  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not 

fear. 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler !  Mighty  Lord  ! 
Thwuvho  hast  deign'd  by  humble  instru- 
ments 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might, 
Be  present  with  me  now !  'Tis  thine  own 

cause ! 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  plans 
Schemes  baffling  our  conception — and,  'tis 

still 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Qf  high  design,  though  by  a  feeble  arm  ! 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on  ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  fight! 
'Tis  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanguine  youth   with  which  my  bosom 

burns ; 
And,  though  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  foe, 
And  pant  lor  plory,  'tis  not,  witness  Heav'n ! 
'Tit  not  the  sinful  lust  of  fading  fame, 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Life. 

DAVID,  ELTAB,  ISRAELITES. 

Eliab.  What  do  I  hear?  thou  truant!  thou 
hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

David*  He  who  fears  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  face  of  kings, 
And  shall  not  be  asham'd. 

Eliab*  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rate  rash- 
ness ?  [Uatb, 
Thou  mean'st,  so  I  have  learn'd,  to  meet  Go- 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

David.  Tift  what  I  purpose,  • 

Ev'n  on  this  spot    Each  moment  I  expect 
His  wish'd  approach. 

Eliab.        Go  home ;  return,  for  shame ! 
Nor  madly  draw  destruction  on  thy  bead. 
Thy  floating  father,  when  thy  shepherd's  coat, 
Drench'd  in  thy  blood,  is  brought  him,  will 

lament, 
And  rend  his  furrow'd  cheek  and  silver  hair, 
As  if  some  mighty  loss  had  touch'd  his  a$e ; 
And  mourn,  even  as  the  partial  patriarch 

raourn'd 
When  Joseph's  bloody  garment  he  receivM 
From  his  less  dear,  nor  less  deserving,  sons. 
But  whence  that  glitt'ring  ornament  which 

hangs 
Useless  upon  thy  thigh  ? 

David.  'Tis  the  king's  gift. 

But  thou  art  right ;  it  suits  not  mc,  my  bro- 
ther ! 
Nor  sword  I  mean  to  use,  nor  spear  to  poise, 
Lest  men  should  say  1  put  my  trust  in  arms, 
Not  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts 

Eliab.       »  Then  thou  indeed 

Art  bent  to  seek  thv  death  : 


T 


David.  And  what  is  death  * 

Is  it  so  terrible  to  die,  my  brother? 
Or  grant  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 
The  less  inevitable?  If,  indeed 
We  could  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow, 
When  someliigh  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 
And  thus  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
The  universal  lot,    then  fond  self- love, 
Then  cautious  Prudence,  boldly  might  pro- 
duce [anrues, 
Their  fine-spun  arguments,  their  learn'd  ha r- 
Their  cobweb  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical, 
Their  subtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious) 

trick 
Of  selfish  cunning  lab'ring  for  its  end. 
But  since,  howe'er  protracted,    death  wiH 

come, 
Why  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pains, 
To  put  it  off ! —To  breathe  a  little  longer 
Is  to  defer  our  fate,  but  not  to  shun  it.      [eye 
Small  gain  !  which  Wisdom  with  indifPrent 
Beholds.  Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  life's  exhausted  chalice,  whose  last  run- 
nings, 
Ev'n  at  the  best,  are  vapid !  Why  not  die 
(If  Heav'n  so  will)  in  manhood's  op'ning 

bloom, 
When  all  the  flush  of  life  is  gay  about  us ; 
When  sprightly  youth,  with  many  a  new-bora 

joy. 
Solicits  every  sense !  So  may  we  then 
Present  a  sacrifice,  unmeet  indeed, 
Ah,  how  unmeet !)  but  less  unworthy  far, 
~han  the  world's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  oat 

heart, 

By  vice  enfeebled,  and  by  vain  desires 
Sunk  and  exhausted ! 

Eliab.  Hark !  I  hear  a  sound. 

Of  multitudes  approaching ! 

David.  Tis  the  giant  f 

I  see  him  not,  but  hear  his  measured  pace. 
Eliab.  Look,  where  his  pondVous  shield  is 
borne  before  him !  [portends, 

David.  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
But  soft! — what  unknown  prodigy  appears? 
A  moving  mountain  cas'd  in  poIishU  brass  ! 
Eliab  {gelling  behind  David.)  How's  this  ? 
thou  dost  not  tremble.  Thy  firm  joints 
Betray  no  fear ;  thy  accents  are  not  broken ; 
Thy  cheek  retains  i{B  red ;  thine  eye  its  lus- 
tre, [him  now  ? 
He  comes  more  near!    Dost  thou  not  fear 

David.  No. 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.    Mere  magnitude  of  form. 
Without  proportion'd  intellect  and  valour, 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'rence  or  4  with 
awe.  [hold  it*  rash 

Eliab.  Near,  and  more  near  be  comes !  1 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  Expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  state. 

Farewell  [ExiL 

[Goliath  advances*  cla4  in  complete  armour. 
One  bearing  his  sh^jd  precedes  him.  Tfie 

3pposin%  armies  are  seen  at  a  distance, 
rawn  up  on  each  tide  of  the  valley*  Go- 
math  begins-to  speak  before  he  comes  on* 
David  stands  in  the  same  place*  with  an  air 
of  indifference.] 

Goliath*  Where  is  the  mighty  man  of  wan 
who  dares 
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Accept  the  challenge  of  Phtlistia's  chief? 
What  victor  king,  what  geu'ral  drenchM  in 

blood,  [rights  ? 

Chums  this  high  privilege?  What  are  his 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster 

briny  [es  ? 

To  prove  his  claim  ?  What  cities  laid  in  asb- 
What  ruinU  provinces?  What  alaurhter'd 

realms  ?  [kings, 

What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of 
In  battle  kill*dv  or  at  his  altars  slain, 
Has  be  to  beast  ?  Is  bis  brigbt  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  coats 

of  mail 
Of  ▼anqmsh'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Snbdo'd  ?  Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold, 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life, 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear, 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  ?  Yet  1  swear, 
I  grudge  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  JalTby  this  right  hand.    Twill  sweeten 

death, 
7V>  knew  he  bad  the  honour  to  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.    Latest  time 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  darU  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gain's  triumphant  champion.     Come, 

advance.  [aid— 

Phibstia's  gods  to  Israelis.    Sound,  my  ber- 
Sound  for  the  battle  strait. 

[  Herald  towdt  the  trumpet. 
Behold  thy  foe ! 
Gohatk.  I  see  bid  not. 
/Jeesrf,  Behold  him  here ! 

Goliath.  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  tight    I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David  I  stand  prepared:  thy  single  arm 

to  mine.  fit  may  chance 

Goliath.  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion ! 

To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  with  things 

above  thee! 
Bet  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Expects  his  death  from  me?  Which  is  the 

man  ranee  ? 

Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defi- 

DawUL  Th'  election  of  my  sov'reign  falls 


GvHmth,  On  thee !  On  thee !  By  Dagon, 

'tis  too  much  !  [pion  ! 

Thou  carted  minion  !  thou  a  nation's  cham- 
'Twotdd  move  my  mirth  at  any  other  time ; 
Bat  trifling's  out  of  tune,  begone,  light  boy  ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David.  I  do  defy  thee, 

Thou  foot  idolater !  Hast  thou  not  scorn 'd 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve? 
By  oje  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.    Arm'd  with  his 

name, 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  bath'd  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
GUiath.  (ironically)    Indeed !  'tis  won- 

d'rous  well, 
Now,  by  my  gods* 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of 

words,  [warrior ! 

A  nd  thou  shalt  still  be  safe.    Tongue-  valiant 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands 

bony. 
Of  Idle  ttefd  flowers  ?  where  thr  wanton  harp, 


Thou  dainty  finger'd  hero?  better  strike 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  softly,  than  provoke  the  trumpet's 

rage  , 

I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
With  thy  inglorious  blood.     Shall  that  fair 

cheek  [go 

Be  scar'd  with  wounds  unseemly  ?  Rather 
And  bold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian 

maids ;  [braid 

To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  kt  them 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  "air; 
Tbey,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 
David.        Peace,  thou  unhallowed  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 
Reach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughtered 

lords 
By  mighty  Samson*   found  one   common 

grave :  [heav'd, 

When  his  broad  shoulder  the  Arm  pillars 
And  to  its  base  the  tott'ring  fabric  shook. 
Goliath.  Insulting  boy  !  perhaps  thou  hast 

not  beard 
The  infamy  of  that  glorious  day, 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben  ezerf  pitch'd 
Their  quick-abaodon'd  tent?  Then,  when 

your  ark,  [pledge 

Tour  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted 
Of  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  'twas  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  1  thinn'd 

your  ranks, 
And  bravely  crush'd,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophni|  and  Phineas.    The  fam'd  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David,  I  remember  too, 

Since  thou  provok'st  th'  unwelcome  truth, 

how  all  [shame ; 

Tour  blushing  priests    beheld  their  idol's 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark, 
And  your  frail  god  was  shiver'd.    Then  Phi- 
list  i  a, 
Idolatrous  Philistia,  flew  for  succour 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
Confess'd  the  Lord  was  God ;  and  the  bless'd 

ark, 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe  re*tor\l. 
Goliath.  By  Ashdod's  fane  thou  ly'st.  Now 

will  I  meet  thee, 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dar'st  me 

thus  ! 
Already  1  behold  thy  mangled  limbs, 
Dissevcr'd  each  from  each,  ere  lonr  to  feed 
The  fierce  blood-snuffing  vulture.    Mark  me 

well.  * 

Around  my  spear  111  twist  thy  shining  locks. 
And  toss  in  air  thy  bead  all  gasfard  with 

wound*,  [sion 

Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ring  with  the  dire  convul* 
Of  recent  death  ! — Art  thou  not  terrify 'd  i 
David.  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov'd  by  breath  of 

words: 
While  the  rash  bravery  of  boHing  blood, 

•  Judges,  c.  xvi. 

f  1  Stmuel,  c.  v. 

|  Commentators  say,  that  Chaldee  paraphrase 
makes  Goliath  boast  that  he  had  killed  Hophni  und 
Phineas,  and  taken  the  ark  prisoner. 
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Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  iev'rish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
As  spirits  rise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames, 
Or   circumstances    change :     But   inborn 

Courage, 
The  gen'rous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul ; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  once 
From  the  same  fix'd  and  faithful  point  de- 
clines. 
'  Goliaiji   The  curses  of  Philistia's  gods  be 

on  thee !  [out 

This  fine-drawn  speech  is  meant  to  lengthen 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 
David.  Ha!    say'st  thou  so?    Come  on 

then.    Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com'st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spear, 

and  shield ; 
In  the  dread  name  of  Israel's  God  I  come ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thou  defy'st ! 
Yet  though  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gather'd  from  t£e 

brook, 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherd's  use — 
Yet  all  expos'd  defenceless  as  I  am, 
The  God  I serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.     This  day  I  mean 
To  make  th'  uncircumctsed  tribes  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.    I  will  give  thee, 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  bulk, 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elah,  till  Fhilistia, 
Through  all  her  trembling  tents  and  flying 

oands, 
Shall  own  that  Judah's  God  is  God  indeed ! 
— I  dare  thee  to  the  trial. 

Goliath.  Follow  me — 

In  this  good  spear  I  trust. 

David.  I  trust  in  Heav'n ! 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm, 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  its  own. 


PART  V. 

Scene— The  tent  of  Saul. 

Saul  [rising  from  hit  couch.)  Oh  !   that  I 
knew  tne  black  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery !  that  I  could  call 
The  slumb'ring  spirit  from  the  shades  of  hell ! 
Or,  like  Chaldean  sages,  could  foreknow 
Th*  event  of  things  unacted !   I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fortune.     How  I'm  fall'n ! 
The  sport  ofvain  chimeras,  the  weak  slave 
Of  fear  and  (nicy;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  foul  diviners  use. 
Thick  blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
To  baleful  Superstition — that  fell  fiend, 
Whose  withering  charms  blast  the  fair  bloom 

of  Virtue. 
Why  did  my  wounded  pride  with  scorn  reject 
The  wholesome  truths  which  holy  Samuel 
told  me  ?  [now 

Why  drive  him  from  my  presence?  he  mi^ht 
Raise  my  sunk  soul,  and  my  benighted  mind 
Engughten  with  religion's  cheering  ray. 
He  dar'd  to  menace  me  with  loss  of  empire ; 
And  I,  for  that  bold  honesty,  disraissU  him. 
*  Another  shall  possess  thy  throne,'  he  cry'd : 


'  A  stranger!'  This  unwelcome  prophecy 
Has  lin'd  my  crown  and  strew'd  my  couch 

with  thorns. 
Each  ray  of  op'ning  merit  I  discern 
In  friend  or  foe,  distracts  my  troubled  soul, 
Lest  he  should  prove  my  rival.      But  this 

morn, ' 
Ev'n  my  young  champion,  lovely  as  he  look'd 
In  blooming  valour,  struck  me  to  the  soul 
With  Jealousy's  barb'd  dart.    O  Jealousy ! 
Thou  ugliest  fiend  of  hell !  thy  deadly  venom. 
Preys  on  my  vitals,  turns  the  healthful  hue 
Of  my  fresh  cheek  to  haggard  sallowness, 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up. 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets \  shouting %  $c. 
What  sounds  are  those  ? 
The  combat  is  decided.    Hark  !  again 
Those  shouts  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of 
Jacob,  [Saul 

If  yet  thou  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  from 
Thy  light  and  favour,  prosper  me  this  once  ! 
But  A  oner  comes !  I  dread  to  hear  his  tale ! 
Fair  hope,  with  smiling  face  but  ling' ring  foot, 
Has  long  deceiv'd  me. 

Abner.  Kiog  of  Israel,  bail ! 

Now  thou  art  kiog  indeed.    The  youth  has 

con  que  rM : 
Goliath's  dead. 

Saul.  Oh  speak  thy  tale  again, 

Lest  my  fond  ears  deceive  me ! 

Abner.  fhy  young  champion 

Has  slain  the  giant. 

Saul*  Then  God  is  gracious  still. 

In  spite  of  my  offences !  But  good  Abner! 
How  was  it  ?   Tell  me  all.    Where  is  my 

champion  ? 
Quick  let  me  press  him  to  my  grateful  heart, 
And  pay  him  a  king's  thanks.    And  yet,  who 

knows, 
This  forward  friend  may  prove  an  active  foe ! 
No  more  of  that.    Tell  me  the  whole,  brave 

Abner ! 
And  paint  the  glorious  acts  of  my  younghero! 
Abner.  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 

stood ! 
Th'  opposing  armies  ranged  on  either  side 
In  proud  array.     The  haughty  giant  stalk 'd, 
Stately  across  the  valley.    Next,  the  youth 
With    modest   confidence  advane'd.      Nor 

pomp, 
Nor  gay  parade,  nor  martial  ornament, 
His  graceful  form  adorn'd.    Goliath  strait, 
With  solemn  state  began  the  busy  work 
Of  dreadful  preparation.    In  one  place 
His  closely  jointed  mail  an  op'ning  left 
For  air,  and  only  one  :   the  watchful  youth 
Mark'd  that  the  beaver  of  his  helm  was  up. 
Meanwhile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devisM 
As  would  have  crush'd  him.    This  the  youth 

perceiv'd, 
And  from  his  well-directed  sling  quick  hurlM, 
With  dext'rous  aim,  a  stone,  which  sunkv 

deep  lodg'd, 
In  the  capacious  forehead  of  the  foe. 
Then  witn  a  cry,  as  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  young, 
Quite  stunnM,  the  furious  giant  stagger' d, 

reel'd. 
And  fell :  the  mighty  mass  of  man  fell  prone. 
With  its  own  weight  his  shatter'd  bulk  was 

brnis'd* 
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His'ciattertng  arms  rung"  dreadful  through 

the  field, 
And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 
Snook.  ChokM  with  blood  and  dust,  he  curs'd 
his  gods,  [youth 

And  died  blaspheming!    Strait*  the  victor 
Drew  from  his  sheath  the  giant's  pond'rous 

sword, 
And  from  th'  enormous  trunk  the  goary  head 
Furious  in  death  he  sever 'd.  The  grim  visage 
LookM  threatening  still,  and  still  frown'd  hor- 
ribly, [or ! 
Saul.  O  glorious  deed !  O  valiant  conquer- 
Abner   The  youth  so  calm  appear'd,  so  no- 
bly firm. 
So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne'er  saw  such  temp' rate  valour  so  chastis'd 
By  modesty. 

Saul.        Thou  dwellM  upon  his  praise 
With  needless  circumstance.    Twas  nobly 

done ; 
But  others  too  have  fought ! 
Abner.  None,  none  so  bravely. 

Saul.  What  follow'd  next  ? 
Abner.  The  shouting  Israelites 

On  the  Philistians  rush'd,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.     In  dismay,  their 

bands 
Pisorder*d  fly,  while  shouts  of  loud  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.  Lo,  he  comes ! 
Bearing  the  giant's  head  and  shining  sword, 
His  weu-earrid  trophies. 

SAUL,  4BXER,  DAVID. 

[Davtd  (waring  Goliath's  head  and  sword. 
He  kneel*  and  lay*  both  at  SAVhhfeet.] 

Saul.  Welcome  to  my  heart, 

My  glorious  champion !    My  deliverer,  wel- 
come ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 
Of  my  full  heart !  or  give  thee  the  high  praise 
Thy  gallant  deeds  deserve  ! 

David.  O  mighty  king ! 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  when  giv'n  by 
those  [give 

Whose  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they 
But  let  not  this  one  prosperous  event, 
By  heav'n  directed,  oe  ascrib'd  to  me ; 
I  might  have  fought  with  equal  skill  and 

courage, 
And  not  have  gaio'd  this  conquest ;  then  had 
shame  [me : 

Harsh  obloquy,  and  foul  disgrace,  befallen 
Bat  prosperous  fortune  gains  the  praise  of  va- 
lour, [rior ! 
Saul.  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  supe- 
He  soars  above  me  [aside. )— Modest  youth 
tnou'rt  right.                              [praise 
And  fortune,  as  thou  say'st,  deserves  the 
We  give  to  human  valour. 

David.  Rather  say 

The  God  of  Hosts  deserves  it. 

Saul.  Tell  me,  youth, 

What  is  thy  name,  and  what  thy   father's 
house  ?  [sire  : 

David.    My  name  is  David ;  Jesse  is  my 
An  humble  Bethle'mite  of  Judah's  tribe. 
Saul.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse !  Sure  that 
name 
Has  been  familiar  to  me.    Nay,  thy  voice, 


Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  faint  and  indistinctly. 

Abner.  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
Rxpeird  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  powr 
Enslav'd  thy  spirit. 

Saul.  This  the  modest  youth, 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferred 
To  bear  my  armour  ? 

David  I  am  he,  O  king  ! 

Saul.  Why  this  concealment?  tell  me,  val- 
iant David,  [now  f 
Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  till 

David   O  kingr !    I  would  not  aught  from 
favour  claim, 
Or  on  remembered  services  presume ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand, 
Umrrac'd  and  unsupported. 

Abner.  Well  he  merits 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king, 
Dost  thou  delay  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  his  well-earn'd  rewards  !  Thy  lovely 

daughter, 
By  right  of  conquest  his  ! 

Saul    (to  David.)    True:   thou  hast  won 

her.  [past. 

She  shall  be  thine.     Yes,  a  king's  word  is 

David.  O  boundless  blessing !  What  shall 
she  be  mine, ' 
For  whom  contending  monarchs  might  re* 

nounce 
Their  slighted  crowns ! 
[Sounds  <if  musical  instrument*  heard  at  a 

distance.  Shouting  and  ringing.    A  grand 

procession.     Chorus  of  Hebrew  women.] 

Saul.        How's  this  !  what  sounds  of  joy 
Salute  my  ears  !  What  means  this  needless 

pomp ! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp  ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  tri- 
umph ? 
These  women,  who  in  fair  procession  move, 
Making  sweet  melody  ? 

Abner.  To  pay  due  honour 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Saul  (aside.)  A  rival's  praise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear  I  They  might  have  spar'd 
This  idje  pageantry  ;  it  wounds  my  soul ! 

[Martial  symphony  .-  after  which>  chorus  of 
women  sing. 

I. 

Prepare  !  your  festal  rites  prepare ! 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air  ! 
Idol  gods  shall  reign  no  more* 
We  the  living  Lord  adore  ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  on  human  helps  repose, 
Since  Israel's  God  has  routed  Israel's  foes. 

II.    . 

Lei  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath  s  overthrow. 

Fall'n  Philistia,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust  I 
Who  fears  the  Lord  of  Glory,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  lifted  spear. 

in. 

See,  the  routed  squadrons  fly  ! 
Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky  ! 
Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field  ! 
See,  the  vanquished  nations  yield  ! 
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Dismay  and  terror  fill  the  frtghten'd  land, 
While  cooqu'ring  David  routs  the  trembling 
band. 

IV. 
Lo !  upon  the  tented  field 
Royal  Saul  has  thousands  kill'd ! 


Lo !  upon  th*  eusangmn'd  plain 

David  has  ten  thousand  slain ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  bis  vanquished  thousands 

tell, 
While  tenfold    triumphs    David's   victories 

swell. 


BELSHAZZAR  t 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !    How  art  thou  cut  dowr  to  the 
ground,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations  \— Isaiah. 


Daniel,  the- Jewish  prophet. 
Captive  Jews,  &c.  &c. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

* 

Bslshaszas,  king  of  Babylon. 
Nitocbia,  the  queen-mother. 
Courtiers,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 

Seen*— Babylon.    Time—JXgla. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 


PART  I. 
Scene— Near  the  palace  of  Babylon, 

DANIEL  AICD  CAPTIVE  JEWS. 

Don.  Parent  of  Life  and  Light!  Sole 

Source  of  Good !  [time. 

Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of 
In  long  successive  order,  have  suatain'd, 
And  sav'd  the  sons  of  Israel  i  Thou,  whose 

power 
Dehver'd  righteous  Noah  from  the  flood, 
The  whelming  flood,  the  grave  of  human 

kind! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  out- 

stretch'd  hand 
Rescued  young  Isaao  from  the  lifted  arm, 
Rais'd/  at  thy  bidding  to  devote  a  son, 
An  only  son,  doom'd  by  his  sire  to  die  : 
{O  saving  faith,  by  such  obedience  prov'd  ! 
O  blest  obedience,  hallow'd  thus  by  faith  !) 
Thou,  who  in  mercy  sav'dst  the  chosen  race 
In  the  wild  desert,  and  did'st  there  sustain 

them  [bell'd 

By  wonder-working  love,  though  they  re- 
And  murmur'd  at  the  miracles  that  sav'd 

them! 
O  hear  thy  servant  Daniel !  hear  and  help ! 
Thou,  whose  almighty  power  did  after  raise 
Successive  leaden  to  defend  our  race ; 
Who  sentest  valiant  Joshua  to  the  field, 
Thy  people's  champion,  to  the  conqu'ring 

field, 
Where  the  revolving  planet  of  the  night. 
Suspended  in  her  radiant  round,  was  stay'd ; 
And  the  bright  sun,  arrested  in  his  course, 
Stupendously  stood  still ! 

CHORUS  OP  JEWS. 

I. 

What  ailed  thee,  that  thou  stood'st  still, 
O  sun !  nordid  thy  flaming  orb  decline  ! 
And  thou,  O  moon !  in  Ajalon's  low  vale, 
Why  didst  thou  long  before  thy  period  shine  ? 

II. 

Was  it  at  Joshua's  dread  command, 
The  leader  of  the  Israel itish  band  ? 


Yes — at  a  mortal  bidding  both  stood  still ; 
'Twas  Joshua's  word,  but  'twas  Jehovah's 
will. 

III. 
Whatall-controling  hand  had  force 
To  stop  eternal  Nature's  constant  course  ? 
The  wand'ring  moon  to  one  fix'd  spot  con- 
fine, 
But  His  whose  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  ? 

Dam.  O  Thou !  who,  when  thy  discontent* 
edbost> 
Tir'd  of  Jehovah's  rule,  desir'd  a  king, 
In  anger  gav'st  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
Did'at  wrest. the  regal. sceptre  from  his  hand 
To  give  it  David— David,  best  belov'd  ! 
Illustrious  David !  poet,  prophet,  kinjr ; 
Thou  who  did'at  suffer  Solomon  the  wise 
To  build  a  glorious  temple  to  thy  name, — 
O  hear  thy  servants,  ana  forgive  us  too  ! 
If,  by  severe  necessity  compell'd, 
We  worship  here— we  have  no  temple  now : 
Altar  or  sanctuary,  none  is  left. 

CHORUS  OF  JEWS. 

O  Judah  \  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 

Fall 

Pall  .  ,       

Ne'er  did  Barbaric  kings  behold, 
With  all  their  shining  gems,  their  buraish'd 
gold, 

A  fane  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair ; 
For  God  himself  was  wont  t'  inhabit  there. 

Between  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood, 
While  the  high-priest  alone  the    dazjdiog 

splendour  view'd.  \ 

How  fondly  did  the  Tyrian  artist  strive 

His  name  to  latest  time  should  live ! 
Such  wealth  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  he- 
hold  : 
Gold  were  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold. 

Of  cedar  such  an  ample  store, 
Exhausted  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
Bending  before  the  Ruler  of  the  sky, 

Well  might  the  royal  founder  cry, 
Fill'd  with  an  holy  dread,  a  reverend  fear, 
Will  God  m  rerv  deed  inhabit  here  ? 
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The  heaven  of  heavens  beneath  his  feet, 
Is  for  the  bright  inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  prostrate  wait  his  high  con* 

mauds, 

And  wifl  he  deign  to  dwell  in  temples  made 

with  hands?  [•Supreme, 

Dan.  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Pow'r 

Not  circnmscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fix'd  to  space, 

ConfinM  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 

In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains, 

In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find 

thee! 
EVn  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Snadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood : 
The    unhurt   martyrs   nless'd    thee  in  the 

flames ;  (LTDoa  waft*  there. 

They  sought,  and  found  Thee  ;  call'd,  and 
I*  tret  Jem.  How  chang'd  our  state  !  Ju- 
dah,  thy  glory's  fall'n ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  exchanged  ; 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  God?  and  to  his  servants, 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with 

hands. 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 
Dan.  'Tis  heaven's  high  will. 

Secomd  Jew.  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusa- 
lem! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image, 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of  thoughtless  mirth ; 
If  L  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs,— 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the 


Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  symphonious,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Ston's  song. 
first  Jew.  Oft  on' Euphrates' ever  verdant 
banks 
Where  drooping  willows  form  a  mournful 
abade  [give, 

With  all  the  pride  which  prosperous  fortunes 
And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
TV  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song ; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days,  were  sung 
By  KorsuVs  sons,  or  beav'n-taught  Asaph  set 
To  loftiest  measures;   then  our    bursting 


Feel  all  their  woes  afresh ;  the  galling  chain 
Of  bondage  crushes  then  the  free-born  soul 
With  wringing  anguish;  from  the  trembling 

Th'  unnnish'd  cadence  Calls;    and  the  big 

tear,  [soul. 

Whue  it  relieves,  betrays  the  wo-fraught 
For  who  can  view  Euphrates9  pleasant  stream. 
Its  drooping  wfllows,  and  its  verdant  banks, 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestine, 
The  vales  of  Solyma,  and  Jordan's  stream ! 
Don.  Firm  faith  and  deep  submission  to 

high  heaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure,  without  a  murmur, 
What  seems  so  hard.    Thank  what  the  bolv 

host  [tain'd, 

Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophet  have  sus- 
ln  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shall  not 

we* 
Omen  of  Judah!  dare  what  these  have  darM 
And  boldly  pass  through  the  refining  fire 


Of  fierce  affliction  ?  Yes,  be  witness,  Heav- 
en! 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death, 
Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  will, 
By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  faith. 
Oh !  I  would  dare  yon  den  of  hungry  lions, 
Rather  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  assigned 
By  wisdom  Infinite     Nor  think  I  boast, 
Not  in  myself,  but  in  thy  strength  I  trust, 
Spirit  of  God ! 

First  Jew.      Prophet,  thy  words  support, 
And  raise  our  sinking  bouIs. 

Dan.  Behold  yon  palace ; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton 

court! 
I  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord, 
His  grandsire,*  who  subdu'd  Jeboiachin, 
And    hither  brought   sad   Judah's  captive 
tribes ;  [relics 

And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  precious 
Of  our  fam'd  temple ;  all  the  holy  treasure, 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cups, 
Which  grae'd,  in  happier  time?,  the  sanctu- 
ary, [they  were  devoted, 
Second  Jew.  May  He,  to  whose  blest  use 
Preserve  them  from  pollution ;   and  once 

more, 
In  his  own  gracious  time,  restore  the  temple ! 
Dan.  I,  with  some  favourU  youths  of  Jew- 
ish race  [ted 
Was  todgU  in  the  king's  palace,  and  instruc- 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  east : 
But  He,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers 

.  callU, 
Preserv'd  us  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
Warn'd  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites, 
And  still  with  holy  fortitude  reject 
The  pamp'ring  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains : 
Second  Jew.  He  who  can  guard  Against  the 
low  baits  of  sense, 
Will  find  Temptation's  arrow's  hurfless  strike 
Against  the  brazen  shield  of  Temperance. 
For  'tis  th*  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light 

within  him ; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey, 
And  sink  th'  imprisonM  spirit  into  brute. 
Dan.  Twice,f  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  did  1 
expound 
The  visions  of  the  king ;  his  soul  was  touch'd, 
And  twice  did  he  repent,  and  prostrate  fall 
Before  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
Pow'r,  flattery,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
When  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  view'd  the  splendors  of  the  royal  city. 
That  magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  Eu- 
phrates 
Wafts  from  each  distant  corner  of  the  earth ; 
When  be  beheld  the  adamantine  tow'rs, 
The   brazen   gates,  the  bulwarks    of  his 

strength, 
The  pendant  gardens,  Art's  stupendous  work, 
The  wonder  of  the  world  !  the  proud  Coal- 
dean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  uncontroll'd  ambition  grasps  at  once 

*  Nebuclisdncsssr. 

f  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  and  iv. 
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Dominion  absolute  and  boundless  wealth, 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  forgot  his  God ! 
•  This  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,5  he  cry'd ; 
'My    wond'rous    pow'r,   my   godlike  arm 

achiev'-d  it. 
I  scorn  submission ;  own  no  Deity 
Above    my  own.9 — While  the  blasphemer 
spoke,  [geance  : 

The  wrath  of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  ven- 
Stripp'd  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  abus'd, 
And  drove  him  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of 

men, 
A  naked,  wretched,  helpless,  senseless  thing ; 
Companion  of  the  brutes,  his  equals  now. 
First  Jew.  Nor  does  his  impious  grandson, 
proud  Belshazzar, 
Fall  short  of  his  offences;  nay,  he  wants 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor ;  for  Pleasure's  slave, 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  fetters,  seeming  light  and  loose, 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victim 
Of  anger  or  ambition  ;  these  indeed 
Burn  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-liv'd  fire ; 
While  Pleasure  with  a  constant  flame  con- 
sumes. 
War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destructive 

Pleasure, 
More  fell,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands  slays : 
The  young  luxurious  king  she  fondly  woos 
In  er'ry  shape  of  am'rous  blandishment ; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul ; 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  in- 
flames. 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  couch, 
And  with  delicious  opiates  charms  him  down, 
In  fatal  slumbers  bound.     Though  Babylon 
Is  now  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince ; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  king ; 
Darius,  fam'd  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city :  not  th'  impending  horrors 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  th'  intoxicated  king. 

Dan.  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  dread, 
A  mighty  army  threat'ning  at  the  gates ; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  a  feast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honour 
JBelus,  the  fav'rite  Babylonish  idol. 
Lewd  parasites  compose  his  wanton  court, 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his  monstrous 

crimes: 
They  justify  his  vices,  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  be  were  some  god: 
Whate'er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  com- 
mands, 
Implicity  they  do  ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim ; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortur'd  ear  of  Vir- 
tue, 
They  cry  *  All  hail!  Belshazzar  live  forever!' 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall, 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the 

court ; 
All  but  his  virtuous  mother,  sa^e  Nitocris : 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son  ! 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray, 
Nor  crowns  the  guilty  banquet  with  her  pre- 
sence. 
The  royal  fair  is  rich  in  ev'ry  virtue 


Which  can  adorn  the  queen  or  grace  the 

woman. 
But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  counsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  undone. 
Not  fam'd  Semiramis,  Assyria's  pride, 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  soul  ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reign  of  Merodacb,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jchoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  close  prison's  horrid  gloom, 
He  freed  from  bondage ;  brought  the  hoary 

king 
To  taste  once  more  the  long- forgotten  sweets 
Of  liberty  and  light,  sustain'd  his  age, 
Pour'd  in  his  wounds  the  lenient  balm  of 

kindness, 
And  blest  his  setting  hour  of  life  with  peace. 
{^Sound  of  trumpets  is  heard  at  a  distance* 
If  irst  Jew.  That  sound  proclaims  the  ban- 
quet is  begun. 
Second  Jew.  Hark !  the  licentious  uproar 

grows  more  loud, 
The  vaulted  roof  resounds  with  Bhouts  of 

mirth,  [friends ; 

And  the  firm    palace  shakes  !    Retire  my 
This  madness  is  not  meet  for  sober  ears. 
If  any  of  our  race  were  found  so  near, 
'Twould  but  expose  us  to  the  rude  attack 
Of  ribaldry  obscene  and  impious  jests 
From  these  mad  sons  of  Belial,  more  inflam'd 
To  deeds  of  riot  by  the  wanton  feast. 
Dan.  Here  part  we  then !  but  when  again 

to  meet 
Who   knows   save   heaven?   Yet,  O    my 

friends !  I  feel 
An  impulse  more  than  human  stir  my  breast. 
Wrapt  in  prophetic  vision,!  I  behold 
Things  hid  as  yet  from  mortal  sight    I  see 
The  dart  of  vengeance  tremble  in  the  air, 
Ere  long  to  pierce  the  impious  king.    £'cn 

now 
The  desolating  angel  stalks  abroad, 
And  brandishes  aloft  the  two-edg'd  sword 
Of  retribution  keen  ;  he  soon  will  strike, 
And  Babylon  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept. 
Pass  but  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see 
This  queen  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
This  haughty  mistress  of  the  kneeling  world, 
How  shall  she  sit  dishonour'd  in  the  dust, 
In  tarnish'd  pomp  and  solitary  wo ! 
How  shall  she  shroud  her  glories  in  the  dark, 
And  in  opprobrious  silence  hide  her  head ! 
Lament,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldea ! 
For  thou  shalt  fall !  imperial  queen,  shalt 

fall !  [limbs. 

No  more  Sidonian  robes   shall    grace  thj* 
To  purple  garments  sackcloth  shall  succeed ; 
And  sordid  dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 
The  od'rous  nard  and  cassia.     Thou,  who 

said'st 
I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  me  :  thou. 
E'en  thou,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fall ! 
Thy    glory   quite  echps'd !    The  pleasant 

sound 
Of  viol  and  of  harp  shall  charm  no  more  ; 
Nor  song  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard. 
Responsive  to  the  lute's  luxurious  note  : 
But  the  loud  bittern's  cry,  the  raven's  croak, 

*  2JCing8,  chap.  xiiv. 

+  Seethe  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  chap,  xlvii.  ard 
others. 
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The  bat's  fell  scream,  the  lonely  owl's  dull 

plaint, 
.And  eVry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek, 
Shall  scare  affrighted  Silence  from  thy  walls : 
While  Desolation,  snatching  from  the  band 
Of  Time  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  aloft, 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 
I  see  th'  ex  terminating  bend  advance* 
Ev'n  now  I  see  her  glare  with  horrid  joy, 
See  towers  imperial  mould'ring  at  her  touch; 
She  glances  on  the  broken  battlement, 
She  eyes  the  crumbling  column,  and  enjoys 
The  work  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust- 
Then,  pointing' to  toe  mischiefs  she  has  made, 
cries,  This  once  was  Babylon  ! 


Sc 


part  n: 

—the  court  of  Belshazxar.     The  king 
ted  6*  a  magnificent  throne.     Princts, 
noble*  and  attendant*.   Ladies  of  the  court. 
"  superb  banquet. 


1st  cour.        (rues  and  JcnteU.)      Hail 

mighty  king ! 
SJcotir.  Belshazzar,  live  for  ever  ! 

3dcour.    Sun  of  the  world,   and  light  of 

kings,  all  hail ! 
401  tour.     With  lowly  rev'renoe,  such  as 
best  becomes 
The  humblest  creatures  of  imperial  power, 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee  ! 
Princes  far  fam'd,  and  dames  of  high  descent : 
Tet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boast  of 

beauty, 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awful  eye ! 
And  tires  or  dies  as  the   king  frowns  or 
smiles ! 
Bel.     This  is  such  homage  as  becomes 
your  love, 
And  suits  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind. 
Bihcour.    The  bending  world  should  pros- 
trate thus  before  thee  ; 
And  pay  not  only  praise  but  adoration  ! 
HcUhazzar  {rites  and  comes  forward.) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  self-denial ; 
Let  enrions  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jews,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  fancied  heaven  hereafter,  mortifv. 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more 
111  could  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul, 
Call  their  blunt    feelings  virtue :  let  them 

drudge, 
In  regular  progression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil ; 
And,  when  they  want  the  genius  to  be  happy, 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  enjoy : 
Whv  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites  ? 
And  why  the  means  to  crown  them  with  in- 
diligence  ?  [vulvar, 

To  bncst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the 
Is  noble  daring. 

Vol.  I.  t<? 


\st  cour.  And  is  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 
2d  cuur.    Behold  a  banquet,  which  the 

gods  might  share  ! 
Bel.    To-night,  my  friends,  your  monarch 

shall  be  blest 
With  ev'ry  various  joy  ;  to-night  is  ours  ; 
Nor  6hall  the  envious  gods,  who  view  our 

bliss 
And  sicken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  the  east ; 
The  od'rous  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh, 
The  liquid  umber  and  the  fragrant  gums, 
Rob  Giiead  of  its  balms.  Belshazzar  bids. 
And  leave  th'   Arabian  groves  without  an 

odour.  [spring, 

Bring  freshest  flow'rs,  exhaust  the  blooming 
Twine  the  green  myrtle  with  the  short-hVd 

rose  ; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  fades, 
We'll  learn  to  snatch  the  fugitive  delight, 
And  grasp  the  flying  joy  ere  it  escapes  us. 
Come — fill  the  6miling  goblet  for  the  king  ; 
Belshazzar  will  not  let  a  moment  pass 
Unmark'd  by   some  enjoyment !     The  full 

bowl 
Let  every  guest  partake  ! 

[Courtier*  kneel  and  drink. 
Iff  rouri  Here's  to  the  king  ! 

Light  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth, 
W  hose  word  is  fate  ! 

Bci.  Yes  ;  we  are  likest  gods 

When  we  have  pbw'r,  and  use  it.    What  is 

wealth 
But  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  ? 
1  will  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought, 
That  shall  not  know  fruition.     What  is  em- 
pire ? 
The  privilege  to  punish  and  enjoy  ; 
To  feel  our  pow'r  in  making  others  fear  it; 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  cup  till  we  grow  £id- 

dy,  [pire ! 

And  think  ourselves  immortal !    This  is  em- 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys  : 
Shut  from   the  sprightly   world,  and  all  its 

charms, 
In  cumbrous  majesty,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  they  liv'd  ; 
Far  from  the  sight  of  an  admiring  world, 
That  world,  whose    gaze  makes    half  (he 

charms  of  greatness ; 
They  nothing  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  saw  in  it  the  looks  of  trembling  slaves  ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalty  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to 

be  blest,  [force 

And  Pow'r  and  Pleasuro  draw  with  equal 
And  sweet  attraction  :  both  1  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession  ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day  ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafter ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  age. 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  lord  it  uncontrolPd, 
When  all  the  pren'rous  feelings  grow  obtuse, 
And  stern  Dominion  holds,  with  rigid  hand, 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  alone. 
But  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour  ! 

I.**  cottr.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  officious  counsel  would  oppose 
The  king's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is 

law! 
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Bel.    Now  strike  the  loud-ton'd  lyre  and 

softer  late ; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.     Where  are  those  cu Doing  men 
Who  boast,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measur'd 

sweetness, 
To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame. 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  ?  who  know  the 

art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth, 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind, 
Yield  to  the  powerful  sympathy  of  sound, 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artful  hand  ? 
8uch  magic  is  in  song !    Then  give  me  song; 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strains 
As  melt  the  soften'd  sense ;  but  such  bold 

measures 
As  may  inflame  my  spirit  to  despise 
Th'  ambitious  Persian,  that   presumptuous 

boy, 
Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city, 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Behbazzar. 

[A  grand  concert  of  music,  after  which  an 

ode.] 

In  vain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war  : 

In  vain  Darius  shall  combine, 
Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line ; 
While  fair  Euphrates'  stream  our  walls  pro- 
tects, 
And  great  Belshazzar's  self  our  fate  directs. 
War  and  famine  threat  in  vain, 
While  this  demi-god  shall  reign  ! 
Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  confess  his  pow'r, 
And  Media's  monarch  dread  his  vengeful 
hour. 
On  Dura's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belus,  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  burnish'd  gold, 
«And  richest  offerings  his  bright  altars  crown. 
-  To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore, 
And  due  libations  speak  his  mighty  pow'r. 

Yet  Belus'  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Cbaldea'S  throne. 
Great  Belshazzar  like  a  god,  . 
Rules  the  nations  with  a  nod ! 
To  great:  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd  ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roofs  rebound! 
Belsh.  Enough !  the  kindling  rapture  fires 
my  brain. 
And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  sounds. 
1  feel  myself  a  god  !  Why  not  a  god  ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  worship'd? 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  found- 
er ? 
What  greater  Belus,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  the  banquet  and  the  song ; 
But  youthful  heroes,  mortal,  like  myself, 

*  Daniel,  chap.  iii. 

+  Sen  a  very  fine  description  of  the  temple  of 
this  idol. 

The  tow'rtng  fane 

Of  Bel,  Chaldean  Jove,  surpassing  far 

That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Elean  chiefs 

Rais*d  to  their  thunderer  from  the  spoils  of  war, 

Or  that  Ionic,  where  th'  Ephesian  bowM 

To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Eight  towers  arise, 

Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 

A  monument  at  once  of  eastern  pride, 

And  slavish  superstition,  &c. 

Judah  Restored,  b.  i. 


Who  by. their  daring  earn'd divinity  ? 

They  were  but  men  :  nay  some  were  less 
than  men,  [Ami bis, 

Though  now  reverM  as  gods.    What  was 

Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore ?     A  dog ! 

And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  king, 

Dare  more  ?  do  more  ?  exceed  the  boldest 
flights 

Of  my  progenitors  ? — Fill  me  more  wine, 

To  cherish  and  exalt  the  young  idea  *    [he 
drinks.) 

Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  himself 

Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 
1st  court.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  posses- 
sion, * 

That  air-built  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews, 

That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  honey; 

What  could  that  fency'd  Paradise  bestow 

To  match  these  generous  juices ? 
Belsh.  Hold— enough  ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav'n,  I 
will  enjoy  it  :>  [ture 

A  glorious  thought !  which  will  exalt  to  rap- 

The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 

A  yet  untasted  relish  of  delight 
1st  court.  What  means  the  king  ? 
Belsh.    The  Jews !  said'st  thou  the  Jews  ! 
1st.  court  I  spoke  of  that  undone,  that  out- 
cast people, 

Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r, 

The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  very  breath 

Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  king. 
Belsh.    When  that  abandon'd  race  was 
hither  brought, 

Were  not  the  choicest  treasures  of  their  tem- 
ple, [cious) 

(Devoted  to  their  God,  and  held  most  pre- 

Among  the  spoils  which  grae'd  NebassaVs* 
triumphs, 

And  lodg'd  in  Babylon ? 

1st.  court.  O  king !  they  were. 

2d  court.    The  Jews,    with   superstitious 
awe,  behold 

These  sacred  symbols  of  their  ancient  faith  : 

Nor  has  captivity  abated  aught 

The  rev 'rend  love  they  bear  these  holy  re- 
liques.        /  [persons, 

Though  we  deride  their  law,  and  scorn  their 

Yet  never  have  we  yet  to  human  use 

Devoted  these  rich  vessels  set  apart' 

To  sacred  purposes. 
Belsh.  I  joy  to  hear  it ! 

Go— fetch  them  hither.  They  shall  grace  our 
banquet 

Does  no  one  stir  ?  Belshazzar  disobey'd  ? 

And  yet  you  live?    Whence    comes    this 
strange  reluctance  ? 

This  new-born  rev'rence  for    the  helpless 
Jews? 

This  fear  to  injure  those  who  cant  revenge  it. 

Send  to  the  sacred  treasury  in  haste; 

Let  all  be  hither  brought ;— who  answers 
dies.  [They  go  out. 

The  mantling  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
Pour'd   from   the  precioui  flaggons  which 
adorn*  d 

*  The  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  not  being  redu- 
cible to  verse,  I  have  adopted  that  of  NeoasMr, 
on  the  authority  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Au- 
thor of  *  Judah  Restored/ 
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Their  fer-fara'd  temple,  now  in  ashed  laid. 
Oh !  'twill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport, 
To  gall  those  whining-,  praying  Israelites  ! 
1  laugh  to  think  what  wild  dismay  will  seize 
them  [made 

When  they  shall  learn  the  use  that  has  beeu 
Of  all  their  holy  trumpery ! 

[The  vessels  are  brought  in. 

2d  court.  It  cornea ; 

A  goodly  show !    how  bright  with  gold  and 

gems  ! 
Far  fitter  for  a  youthful  monarch's  board 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding  God. 

Belsh.    Fill  me  that  massy  goblet  to  the 
brim.  [pect 

Now,  Abraham  !  let  thy  wretched  race  ex- 
The  fable  of  their  faith  to  be  fulfilled  ; 
Their  second  temple,  and  their  promis'd  king! 
Now  will  they  see  the  god  they  vainly  serve 
Is  impotent  to  help ;  for  had  he  pow'r 
To  bear  and  grant  their  pray'r,  he  would 

prevent 
This  profanation. 
[As  the  king  is  going  to  drinks  thunder  is 

heard :  he  starts  from  the  throne,  spies  a 

hand,  which  writes  on  the  wall  these  words, 

MEItE,  MENE,  TfcKEL,  UI'HARSIN.      Ht  let* 

falls  the  goblet,  and  stands  in  an  attitude  of 
speechless  horror.    Jill  start  and  seem  ter- 
ri/ied.] 

ltC  court,  [after  a  long  pause.)  Oh,  trans- 
cendent horror ! 
2d  court.  What  may  this  mean  ?  The  king 

is  greatly  mov'd ! 
3d  court.  Nor  is  it  strange— who  unappall'd 
can  view  it  ?  [far ! 

Those  sacred  cups  !  I  doubt  we've  gone  too 
1st  court.  Observe  the  fear-struck  king  ! 
his  starting  eyes 
Roll  horribly.    Thrice  he  essay 'd  to  speak, 
And  thrice  his  tongue  refus'd. 
Belsh.  (in  a  low  trembling  voice. )  Ye  mys- 
tic words ! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand  !  illusive  forms  ! 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what  are  ye  ? 
Dread  shadows,  speak  !  Explain  your  dark 

intent ! 
Ye  will  not  answer  me— Alas !  I  feel     j| 
I  am  a  mortal  now — My  failing  limbs     \ 
.Refuse  to  bear  me  up.  I  am  no  god ! 
IGods  do  not  tremble  thus-— 'Support  me,  hold 

me: 
These  loosen'd  joints,    these  knees   which 

smite  eaeh  other, 
Betray  I'm  but  a  man — a  weak  one  too ! 
1st  court.  In  truth,  'tis  passing  strange,  and 

full  of  horror ! 
Belsh-  Send  for  the  learn'd  magicians, 
every  sage 
Who  deals  in  wizard  spells  and  magic  charms. 

[Some  go  out. 
\*t  court.  How  fares  my  lord  the  king? 
Belsh.  Am  I  a  king  ? 

What  pow'r  have  I  ?  Ye  lying  slaves,  I  am 

not. 
Oh,  soul  distracting  sight !  but  is  it  real  ? 
Perhaps  'tis  fancy  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  distemperature,  the  fumes  of  wine ! 
Ill  look  upon't  no  more!— So— now  I'm 

well! 
1  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  fear. 


]  And  yet  my  eyes  will  seek  that  fatal  spot, 
And  fondly  dwell  upon  the  sight  that  blasts 

them ! 
Again,  'lis  there  !  it  is  not  fancy's  work, 
I  see  it  still !  His  written  on  the  wall ! 
I  seethe  writing,  but  the  viewless  writer, 
Who!  what  is  he!  Oh,  horror!  horror!  hor- 
ror! 
It  cannot  be  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thus  afflict  ? 
2<f  court.  Let  not  my  Lord  the  king  be 
thus  dismay 'd.  [shade 

3d  court.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an' illusive 
Disturb  the  peace  of  him  who  rules  the  world. 
BeUh.  No  more,  ye  wretched  sycophants ! 
no  more !  [strike, 

The  sweetest  note  which  flatt'ry  now  can 
Harsh  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  soul. 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one«so  full  of  fear, 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  on  that  wall ; 
If  thou  would&t  sooth  my  soul  explain  the 

writing, 
And  thou  shall  be  my  oracle,  my  God ! 

0  tell  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  it  means, 
And  I'll- believe  I  am  again  a  king  ! 
Friends !  princes  !  ease  my  troubled  breast, 

and  say 
What  do  the  mvstic  characters  portend  ? 
1st  court.  'Tis  not  in  us,  O  king,  to  ease 
thy  spirit ; 
We  are  not  skill'd  in  those  mysterious  arts 
Which  wait  the  midnight  studies  of  the  sage : 
But  of  the  deep  diviners  thou  shalt  learn, 
The  wise  astrologers,  the  sage  magicians, 
Who,  of  events  unborn,  take  secret  note, 
And  hold  deep  commerce  with  the  unseen 
world. 
Enter  astrologers,  magicians,  $c.  Sec. 
Belsh.  Approach,  ye  sages,  His  the  king 
commands.  [Th*y  kneel. 

Astrologers.  Hail,  mighty  king  of  Babylon! 
Belsh.  Nay,  rise : 

1  do  not  need  your  homage,  but  your  help ; 
The  world  may  worship,  you  must  counsel 

me. 
He  who  declares  the  secret  of  the  king, 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  skill ; 
Our  empire  shall  be  tax'd  for  his  reward, 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
A  splendid  scarlet  robe  shall  grace  his  limbs, 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn  : 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom :  He  shall  rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
%d  Astr.  Such  recompense  becomes  Bel- 
shazzar's  bounty- 
Let  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  his  soul ; 
Which  heard,  nis  humble  creatures  shall  un- 
fold. 
Belsh.  (points  to  the  wall.)  Be't  so — look 
there — behold  those  characters  ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  mean- 
ing !  [you ! 
Ha  !  answer ;  speak,  or  instant  death  awaits 
What,  dumb  !    all  dumb  !   where  is  your 
boasted  skill '    [  They  confer  together. 
Keep  them  asunder— no  confederacy- 
No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree. 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to  let  me  know  the 
worst !     •                        [They  kneel. 
1st  Astr.  O,  let  the  king  forgive  his  faith- 
ful servants ! 
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Qd  Astr.  O  mitigate  our  threatened  doom 
of death  ; 
If  we  dec)  re,  with  mingled  grief  and  shame, 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  kiug. 
Nor  what  these  mystic  characters  portend  ! 

BeUh.  Off  with  their  heads !  Ye  shall  not 
live  an  hour  !  [ence ! 

Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying"  sci- 
'Tis  thus  you  practice  on    the  credulous 
world,  [weak ! 

Who  thmk  you  wise  because  themselves  are 
But,  miscreants,  ye  shall  die  !  the  pow'r  to 

,  punish 
is  all  that  1  have  left  me  of  a  king. 

let  court.  Great  sire,  suspend  their  pun- 
ishment a  while 
Behold  Nitocris  comes,  thy  royal  mother  ! 
Enter  q,u£en. 

Queen.      '  O  my  misguided  son  ! 

Well  may'st  thou  wonder  to  behold  me  here : 
For  I  have  ever  shun  a 'd  this  scene  of  riot, 
Where  wild  intemperence  and  dishonour'd 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.    Tet,  O  Belshazzar  ! 
I  could  not  hear  the  wonders  which  befel, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair  : 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soul         / 
At  thy  offences,  I'm  thy  mother  still !  ' 

Against  the  solemn  purpose  I  had  form'd 
Never  to  mix  in  this  unhallow'd  crowd, 
The  wondrous  story  of  the  mystic  writing, 
Of  strange  and  awful  import,  brings  me  here; 
Ifhap'ly  1  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

Bel.  Speak,  O  queen ! 

My  list'ning  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words, 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  them ! 

Queen.  Then  hear  me. 

Among  the  captive  tribes  which  hither  cam 
To  grace  Nebassars  triumph,  there  w 

brought 
A  youth  nam'd  Daniel,  favour'd  by  high 

Heav'n 
With  pow'r  to  look  into  the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Futurity's  mysterious  volume. 
The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  him  ; 
No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid, 
No  sentence  so  perplex. 'd,  but  he  can  solve  it: 
He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  of  fate, 
Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  thought, 
Each  winding  maze  of  doubt,  and  make  it 

clear 
And  palpable  to  sense.    He  twice  explain'd 
The  monarch's  mystic  dreams     The  holy 

seer 
Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befel 
The  king  long  after.   For  his  wond'rous  skill 
He  was  rewarded,  honour'd,  and  caress'd, 
And  with  the  rulers  of  Chaldea  rank'd  : 
Though  now,  alas  !  thrown  by,  his  services 
Forgotten  or  neglected. 

BcL  Send  with  speed      { 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant. 

Jfitocri*.  I  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  palace ; 
vlnd  lo  I  in  happy  season  see  he  comes. 

Entet  Daniel. 

Bel.  Welcome,   thrice  venerable  sage! 

approach.  [father 

Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  fore- 


Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribes  oT 

Judali? 

Daniel.  I  am,  O  king  ! 

Bel.  Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ; 

Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs, 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Against  a  king's  request,  a  suppliant  king  ! 

Daniel.  The  God  1  worship  teaches  to  for- 
give, [mysonl. 

Bel.  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to 
I've  heard  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee; 
That  thou  can'st  look  into  the  fates  of  men, 
With  prescience  more  than  human ! 

Daniel.  Hold,  O  king ! 

Wisdom  is  from  above;  'tis  God's  own  gift ; 
I  of  myself  am  nothing  ;  but  from  Him 
The  little  knowledge  I  possess,  I  hold : 
To  him  be  all  the  glery  ! 

Bel.  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  indeed  dost  boast  that  wond'rous  gift. 
That  faculty  di v  ine ;  look  there,  and  tell  me ! 

0  say,  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  ? 
Remove  this  load  of  terror  from  my  soul, 
And  honours,  such  as  kings  can  give,  await 

thee.  [tion, 

Thou  shalt  be  great  beyond  thy  soul's  ambi- 
And  rich  above  thy  wildest  dream  of  wealth : 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  rob.  our  nobles  wear, 
And  grae'd  with  princely  ensigns,  thou  shalt 
stand  [empire. 

Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  within  our 

Daniel   O  mighty  king,  thy  gifts  with  thee 
rema«n, 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  fall. 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scarlet  robe, 
Nor  yet  to,  be  the  third  within  thy  realm, 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.  Honour,  fame, 
All  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  crown  it- 
self, 
Could  never  satisfy  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow'r  of  giving ;  my  high  hopes 
Reach  also  to  a  crown — but  'tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  eternal. 

Ut  cour.  Wond'rous  man ! 

Our  priests  teach  no  such  notions. 

Daniel.  Vet,  O  king! 

Though  all  unmov'd  by  grandeur  or  by  gift, 

1  will  unfold  the  high  decree  of  Heaven, 
And  strait  declare  the  mystery. 

Bel.  Speak,  O  prophet ! 

Daniel.  Prepare  to  hear  what  kings  have 

seldom  heard ; 
Prepare  to  hear  what  courtiers  seldom  tell ; 
Prepare  to  hear,  the  Truth.    The  mighty 

God,  [kings, 

Who  rules  the  sceptres  and  the  hearts  of 
Gave  thy  renown'd  forefather*  hereto  reign, 
With  such  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow'r, 
And  greatness  of  dominion,  the  wide  earth 
Trembled  boneath  the  terror  of  his  name, 
And  kingdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed. 
Oh  !  dangerous  pinnacle  of  pow'r  supreme  1 
Who  can  stand  safe  upon  its  treack'rous  top, 
Behold  the  gazing  prostrate  world  below, 
Whom   depth  and  distance  into   pigmies 

shrink, 
And  not  grow  giddy  ?  Babylon's  great  king 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  a  helpless  man, 

*  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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Subject,  to  pain,  and  sin,  and  death,  like  oth- 
ers I 

Bat  who  shall  fight  against  Omnipotence  ? 

Or  who  hath  haiden'dhis  obdurate  heart 

Against  the  Majesty  of  Heav'n,  and  pros- 
per'd  ? 

The  God  be  had  insulted  was  aveng'd  ; 

From  empire,  from  the  joys  of  social  life, 

He  drove  turn  forth;  extinguished  reason's 

(lamp; 
Quench 'd  thai  bright  spark  of  deity  within ; 
Compell'd  him  with  the  forest  brutes  to  roam 
For  scanty  pasture ;  and  the  mountain  dews 
Fell,  cold  and  wet,  on  his  defenceless  dead, 
Till  heconfess'd,  -Let  men,  let  monarchs  hear ! 
\Till  he  confess'd,  Pride  was  not  made  for 
man  ! 
MUoeris.    O,  awful  instance  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure ! 
BeL    Proceed  !  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  fix'd 

attention  ! 
Denial     O  king  !    thy  grandsire  not  in 
rain  bad  sion'd, 
If,  from  his  error,  thoa  hadst  learnt  the  truth. 
The  story  of  his  fall  thou  oft  hast  heard, 
Bat  has  it  taught  thee  wisdom  ?    Thou,  like 
him,  [pride. 

Hast  been  elate  with  pow'r,  and  mad  with 
Like  him,  thoa  hast  defy'd  the  living  God. 
Nay,  to  bold  thoughts  bast  added  deeds  more 
bokL  [queatb'd  thee 

Thou  hast  outwrought  the  pattern  he  be- 
And quite  outgone  example;  hast  profan'd 
With  impious  hand,  the  vessels  of  the  temple : 
Those  vessels,  sanctify 'd  to  holiest  use, 
Thou  hast  polluted  with  unhallow'd  lips, 
And  made  the  instruments  of  foul  debauch. 
Thou  hast  ador'd  the  gods  of  woo  1  and  stone, 
Vile,  senseless  deities,  the  work  of  hands, 
But  HE,  the  Kino  or  kings,  and  Lord  op 

LORDS, 

Io  whom  exists  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 

On  whom  thy  being  hangs,  thou  hast  deny'd. 

1st cour.  (aside  to  the  others.)    With  what 

an  holy  boldness  he  reproves  him  ! 

id  cow.    Such  is  the  fearless  confidence 

of  virtue !  [tain 

And  such  the  righteous  courage  those  main- 

Who  plead  the  cause  of  truth.    The  smallest 

word 
He  utters  had  been  death  to  half  the  court. 
BeL  Now  let  the  mystic  writing  be  ex- 
plain'd, 
Thrice  venerable  sage  ! 

Darnel.  O  mighty  king  ! 

Hear  then  its  awful  import:    Heaven  has 

number' d 

Thy  days  of  royalty,  and  soon  will  end  them. 

Our  Ood  has  weizhd  thee  in  the  even  balance 

Of  his  man  holy  law,  and  finds  thee  wanting  : 

And  last  thy  kingdom  shall  be  wrested  from 

thee;  [sess  it. 

And  know,  the  JHede  and  Persian  shall  pos- 

BeL  Quarts  up)  Prophet,  when  shall  this  be  ? 

DameL  In  God's  own  time  ; 

Here  ray  commission  ends  ;  I  may  not  utte% 

More  than  thou'st  heard ;  but  O  !  remember 

king !  [live  I 

Thy  days  are '  number'd :  hear,  repent  and 

BeL    Say,  prophet,  what  can   penitence 


If  Heaven's  decrees  immutably  are  fix'd, 
Can  pray'rs  avert  our  fate  ? 

Daniel.  They  change  our  hearts, 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
'Tie  man  tliat  alters  ;  God  is  still  the  same. 
Conditional  are  all  I leav'ns  covenants  : 
\nd  when  th'  uplifted  thunder  is  withheld, 
'Tis  pray'r  that  deprecates  th'   impending 

bolt. 
Good  Hezekiah's*  days  were  number'd  too  ; 
But  penitence  and  faith  were  mighty  pleas  : 
At  Mercy's  throne  they  never  plead  in  vain. 

[  He  is  going. 
BeL  Stay,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  prom- 
ieU  gift  ;  '  [thine  : 

The  scarlet  robe   and    princely  chain  are 
And  let  my  herald  publish  through  the  land 
That  Daniel  stands,  in  dignity  and  pow'r. 
The  third  in  Babylon.     These  just  rewards 
Thou  well    may'st  claim,    though  aad  thy 
prophecy  ! 
Queen.  Be  not  deceiv'd  my  son !  nor  let 
thy  soul  [rest, 

Snatch  an  uncertain  moment's  treach'rous 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremendous  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee. 

iJ'iwel.  O  unhappy  king 

Know  what  must  happen  once  may  happen 

soon. 
Remember  that  'tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  un prepared  !  and,  O  Belshazzar  ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death, 
Remember  thou  wast  warn'd  !  and,  O  re- 
member, 
Warnings  despis'd  are  condemnations  then. 

[Ex*unl  Daniel  and  queen. 
BeL  'Tis  well — my  soul  shakes  off  its  load 
of  care  : 
'Tis  only  the  obscure  is  terrible. 
Imagination  frames  events  unknown, 
In  wild  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin  ; 
And  what   it  fears  creates ! — I    know   the 

worst  ; 
And  awful  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign  : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dread  ! 
What  is  remote  may  b*»  uncertain  too ! — 
Ha '   princes  !  hope  breaks  in  ! — This  may 
not  be. 
1st  cow.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  league 
with  Persia; 
And  bribd  by  Cyrus  to  report  these  horrors, 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  imperial  mind. 
Bel  'Tis  very  like. 

2rf  cour.     Return  we  to  the  banquet. 
Be L  Dare  we  venture  ? 

3d  cour.    Let  not  this  dreaming  seer  dis- 
turb the  king. 
Against  the  pow'r  of  Cyrus  and  the  Mede 
Is  Babylon  secure.     Her  brazen  gates 
Mock  all  attempts  to  force  them.     Proud 

Euphrates, 
A  wat'ry  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  city 
From  all  assailants.     And  within  the  walls 
Of  this  stupendous  capital  are  lodg'd 
Such  vast  provisions,  such  exhaustless  stores, 
As  a  twice  ten  years  siege  could  never  waste.  , 
Bel.  [embraces  Aim  )    My  better  genius  ! 
Safe  in  such  resources, 

*  2  Chron.  chap,  xxxiii.    Isaiah,  chap,  xxxviii. 
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I  mock  the  prophet. — Turn  me  to  the  ban- 
quet ! 

[As  they  are  going  to  resume  their  places  at 
the  banquet,  a  dreadful  uproar  u  heard, 
tumultuous  cries,  and  warlike  sounds.  All 
stand  terrijitd.  Enter  soldiers,  with  tlieir 
swords  drawn  and  wounded.] 

Soldier.     Oh,    helpless    Babylon !      Oh, 
wretched  king  ! . 
Chaldea  is  no  more,  the  Medehas  conquered ! 
The  victor  Cyrus,  like  a  mighty  torrent 
Comes  rushing  on,  and  marks  his  way  with 

ruin ! 
Destruction  is  at  hand  ;  escape  or  perish. 
Bel.    Impossible!    Villain  and  slave,  thou 
ly'st ! 
Euphrates  and  the  brazen  gates  secure  us. 
While  those  remain,  Belshazzar  laughs  at 
danger. 
Soldier.    Euphrates  is  diverted  from  its 
course  ; 
The  brazen  gates  are  burst,  the  city's  taken  ; 
Thyself  a  pris'ner,  and  thy  empirelost. 
Bel.  Oh,  prophet !    I  remember  thee  in- 
deed ! 

[He  runs  out,     Theif  follow  in  the  utmost 

confusion.] 

Enter  several  Jews,  Medes,  and  Babylonians. 

1st  Jew.    He  comes,  he  comes  !  the  long 
predicted  prince, 
Cyrns,  the  destin'd  instrument  of  Heaven, 
To  free  our  captive  nation,  and  restore 
Jehovah's  temple.    Carnage  marks  his  way, 
And  Conquest  sits  upon  his  plume-crown'd 
helm. 

2rf  Jew.  What  noise  is  that  ? 

1st  Jew       Hark !  'tis  Belshazzar's  voice  ! 

Bel.  {without.)    O  soldier,  spare  my  life, 
and  aid  my  flight ! 
Such  treasures  shall  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.     I'll  be  thy  slave  ; 
1*11  yield  my  crown  to  Cyrus  •,  I'll  adore 
His  gods  and  thine — I'll  kneel  and  kiss  thy 

feet. 
And  worship  thee. — It  is  not  much  I  ask — 
I'll  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain, 
So  thou  but  let  me  live. 

Soldi  r.  Die,  tyrant,  die  ! 

Bel.  O Daniel!  Daniel!  Daniel! 

Enter  Soldier. 

Soldier.  Belshazzar's  dead ! 

The  wretched  king  brealh'd  out  his  furious 

soul 
In  that  tremendous  groan. 

First  Jew.  Belshazzar's  dead ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  free !  The  tyrant's 

fallen ! 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  is  free  ! 


PART  III. 
Enter  Daniel  and  Jews. 

Dan.  Bel  boweth  down,*  and  haughty  Ne- 
bo  stoops ! 
The  idols  fall  \  Abe  god  and  worshipper 

*  Isaiah,  chap.  xlvi. 


Together  fall !  together  they  bow  down  ! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Babylon,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  ? 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to 

save, ' 
Pervert  thee ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Chaldea  ? 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  f— Oh,  Lord  of 

life ! 
Thou  very  God  !  so  fall  thy  foes  before  thee ! 
I  st  Jew    So  fell  beneath  the  terrors  of  Thy 

name 
The  idol  Chcmosh,  Moab's  empty  trust ; 
So  Ammonilish  Moloch  sunk  before  Thee; 
So  fell  Philistine  Dagon  :  so  shall  fall, 
To  time's  remotest  period,  all  thy  foes. 
Triumphant  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

Daniel.  How  chang'd  our  fate  ! 

Not  for  myself,  O  Judah  !  but  for  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.     For  I  no  more 
Must  view  the  cedars  which  adorn  the  brow 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan !  nor  the 

flocks 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Judea; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shall  review 
Or  Carmel's  heights,  or  Sharon's  flow'ry 

vales. 
I  must  remain  in  Babylon !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whose  awards  1  bow  me,  has  decreed, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem  !  1  am  old  ; 
And  few  and  toilsome  aie  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  cumes, 
Compar'd  with  which  created  glories  sink  *, 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow'r  to  harm  nt 

more, 
And  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  weary  head. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grace  shall 

come, 
I  shall  be  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new ; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  learn'd, 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  restor'd. 
1st  Jew.  And  shall  we  view,  once  more, 

thy  hallow 'd  towers, 
Imperial*  Salem  ? 

Dan.  Yes,  my  youthful  friends  ! 

You  shall  behold  the  second  temple  rise,* 
With  grateful  ecstacy  ;  but  we,  your  sires, 
Now    bent    with    hoary    age ;    we,  whose 

charm 'd  eyes 
Behold  the  matchless  glories  of  the  first, 
Should  weop,  rememb'ring  what  we  once 

had  seen, 
That  model  of  perfection ! 

Id  Jew.  Never  more 

Shall  such  a  wond'roas  structure  grace  the 

earth  ! 
Dan.  Well  have  you  borne  affliction,  men 

of  Judah  ! 
Well  have  sustain'd  your  portion  of  distress : 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adverse  fortune !    Happier  days    await 

you. 
O  guard  against  the  perils  of  success ! 


i  ne  nrmesi  virtue  down,  ueware  my  "  »— - 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  prosperity ! 
Defend  your  sliding  hearts ;  and,  trembling* 
tbink 

*Ezra,  chap.  i.   - 
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How  those,  who  buffeted  Affliction's  waves 
With  vigorous  virtue,  sunk    in  Pleasure's 

calm. 
He,*  who  of  special  grace  had  been  allow  'd 
To  rear  thehallow'd  fane  to  Israel's  God, 
By  wealth  corrupted,  and  by  ease  debauch'd, 
Forsook  the  God  to  whom  he  rais'd  the  fane ; 
And,  sunk  in  sensual,  sloth,  consum'd  his 

days 
In  vile  idolatrous  rites.— Nor  think,  my  sons, 
That  virtue  in  sequester'd  sotitudt 
Is  always  found.    Within  the  inmost  soul 
The  hidden  tempter  lurks  ;  nor  less  betrays 
In  the  still  seeming  safety  of  retreat, 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entangling 

spreads, 
More  visible  to  sense.  Guard  every  thought : 
Who  thinks  himself  secure  is  half  undone ; 
For  Sin,  unwatch'd,  may  reach  the  sanctua- 
ry 

*  Solomon. 


'Tis  not  the  place  preserves  us.    Righteous 

Lot 
Stem'd  the  strong  current  of  Corruption's 

tide, 
E'n  in  polluted  Sodom  ;  safe  he  liv'd, 
While  circumspective  Virtue's  watchful  eye 
Was  anxiously  awake :  but  in  the  shade, 
Far  from  the  obvious  perils  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sin 
Rnsnar'd  his  soul ;  he  trusted  in  himself ; 
Security  betray 'd  him,  and  he  fell. 

2nd  Jew.   Thy  prudent  counsels    in  our 
hearts  shall  live 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  had  grav'd  them. 

\sl  Jew.    The   dawn   approaches  \    let  us 
part,  my  friend, 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tyranny  is  fallen. 

Dan.  So  perish  all  thine  enemies,  O  Lord ! 
So  mighty  God,  sjiall  perish  all  who  seek 
Corrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  waves 
Of  life's  polluted  stream,  and  madly  quit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace ! 


DANIEL  : 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

The  righteous  is  deliveied  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  cometh  in  his  stead. — Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

On  peut  des  plus  grands  rois  surprendre  la  justice. 

incapable  de  tromper, 

lis  ont  peine  a  s'ecnappcr 

Des  pieges  de  l'artificc. 
Un  cajur  noble  ne  peut  sou  peon  ner  en  autrui 

La  bassesse  et  la  malice 

Qu'il  ne  sent  point  en  lui. 

Esther.     Tragedie  de  Racine. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 
Ditics,  king  of  Media  and  Babylon.  ARAsrrj,  a  young  Median  lord,  friend  an* 


convert  to  Daniel. 
Dajuel. 


Soiarm!1**  courtiers,  enemies  to  Daniel. 

Scene— The  city  of  Babylon. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  siith  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 


PARTI. 

PHABIf  ACES,  SORANUS. 

Phar.  Yma  I — I  have  noted  with  a  jealous 
«.      *!•»  [reigns, 

[be  pow'r  of  this  new  favorite  !  Daniel 
And  not  Darius !  Daniel  guides  the  springs 
Which  move  this  mighty  empire.    High  he 

Q       »to»  [pie. 

&Bpreme  in  favour  both  with  prince  and  peo- 
Wbere  is  the  spirit  of  our  Median  lords, 
Tamely  to  crouch  and  bend  the  supple  knee 
Jo  this  new  god  !  By  Mithras,  'tis  too  much! 
^kNgpeat  Arbaces'  race  to  Daniel  bow  ! 
^foreigner,  a  captive,  and  a  Jew  ? 
SG°*thmg;mu*t  be^devis'd,  and  that  right 

*  i00n, 
To £ake  his  credit. 

•n™  Rather  hope  to  shake 

iaemountamjpine,  whose  twisting  fibres 
~      «la*p 
tk  V^  **®E  «wted !  Rather  hope  to  shake 

*  ne  Scythian  Taurus  from  his  central  base ! 


I  No— Daniel  sits  too  absolute  in  pow'r, 
Too  firm  in  favour,  for  the  keenest  shaft 
Of  nicely -aiming  jealousy  to  reach  him. 
Phar.  Rather  he  sits  too  high  to  sit  se- 
curely, 
Yes  !  ho  has  rcach'd  that  pinnacle  of  pow'r 
Which  closely  touches  on  depression's  verge. 
Hast  thou   then  liv'd  in  courts  ?  hast  thou 

grown  gray 
Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  wears 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifts, 
Favour  is  most  deceitful  ?   'Tis  a  beam, 
Which  darts  uncertain  brightness  for  a  mo- 
ment ! 
The  faint,  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow'r  ; 
Giv'n  without  merit,  by  caprice  withdrawn. 
^No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obtains, 
Save  that  which  loses  favour ;  'tis  a  breath, 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile !  A  look,  a  word, 
A  frown,    the    air-built    tower  of   fortune 

shakes, 
And  down  the  unsubstantial  fabric  falls  ! 
Darius,,  just  and  dement  as  he  is, 
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If  I  mistake  not,  may  be  wrought  upon 

By  prudent  wiles,  by  Flatt'ry's  pleasaut  cup, 

Administered  with  caution. 

Sor.  But  the  means  ? 

For  Daniel's  life  (a  foe  must  grant  him  that) 
If  so  replete  with  goodness,  so  adorn M 
With  every  virtue/so  exactly  squar'd 
By  wisdom's  nicest  rules,  'twill  be  most  hard 
To  charge  him  with  the  shadow  of  offence. 
Pure  is  his  fame  as  Scythia's  mountain  snows, 
When  not  a  breath  pollutes  them!    O  Phar- 

naces, 
Iv'e  scann'd  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  th'  industrious  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eye  but  deeds  of 

honour  ! 
In  office  pure  ;  for  equitable  acts 
Renown'd  :  in  justice  and  impartial  truth, 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 
Phar.  By  yon   bright  sun,  thou  blazon'st 
forth  his  praise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
Where  these  fair  deeds  are  written  ! 

Sor.  Thou  mistak'st. 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  fear  him.     I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  virtues  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  for  devotion  and  religious  zeal, 
Who  so  renown'd  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Observant  in  th'  extreme.     Thrice    ev'ry 
day  [God : 

With  prostrate    reverence,    he  adores  his 
With  superstitious  awe  his  face  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  belov'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,  partial  God,  might  there  be  found 
To  hear  his  supplication.    No  affair 
Of  state,  no  business  so  importunate, 
No  pleasure  so  alluring,  no  employ 
Of  such  high  import,  to  seduce  his  zeal 
From  this  observance  due  ! 

Phar.  There,  there  he  falls  ! 

Enough  my  friend  !  His  piety  destroys  him. 
There,  at  the  very  footstool  of  his  God, 
Where  he  implores    protection,  there  I'll 
crush  him 
Sor.  What  means  Pharnaces  ? 
Phar.  Ask  not  what  I  mean, 

The  new  idea  floating  in  my  brain 
Has  yet  receiv'd  no  form.    'Tis  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  deeds  are  lab' ring  here, 
And  struggling  for  a  birth!  Tig  near  the 

hour 
The  king  is  wont  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  my  mind 
I'll  shape  to  form  and  being.    Thou,  mean- 
while, 
Convene  our  chosen  friends  ;  for  I  shall  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  councils,  and  the  weight 
Of  grave  authority. 
Sor.  Who  shall  be  trusted  ? 

Phar.  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
except 
A  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  most  repine 
At  Daniel's  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  disclos'd  to  all 
Who  bear  high  office  ;  al^  our  Median  ru- 
lers, 
Princes  and  captains,  presidents  and  lords ; 
All  must  assemble.    'Tis  a  common  cause ; 
All  but  the  youn£  Araspes  ;  he  inclines 
To  Daniel  and  his  God.     He  sits  at  tent. 


With  ravisb'd  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev' re  nee  names  Jerusalem,  and  reads 
The  volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  bows 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day, 
But  looks  for  some  great  Prophet,  gTeater 
far,  [therefore, 

So  they  pretend,  than  Mithras  !     From  him, 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Gainst  Daniel.    Be  it  too  thy  care  to-day, 
To  keep  him  from  the  council. 

Sor.  Tis  well  thought. 

'Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer: 
Araspes  too  is  with  him !  and  to  day 
They  will  not  sit  in  council.  Haste  we  then! 
Designs  of  high  importance,  once  cooceiv'd, 
Should  be  accomphsh'd  !  Genius  which  dis- 
cerns, 
And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  ling'ring  Circumspection!  The  keen 
spirit  [thought 

Seizes  the    prompt    occasion,     makes    the 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes ! 


PART  n. 
Scene — Daniel's  koine. 

DANIEL,   ARASPES. 

AroMpes.  Proceed,  proceed,  thrice  vene- 
rable sage, 
Enlighten  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray, 
This  dawning  of  salvation  !  Tell  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King !  this  comforter  ! 
This  Promise  of  the  nations  !  this  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet  I 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Counsellor  ! 
This  everlasting  Lord !  this  Prince  of  Peace ! 
This  balm  of  Gilead,  which  shall  heal  the 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature  !  this  Messiah  ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Sufferer,  Victim,  God ! 

Dan.  Enough  to  animate  onr  faith,  we 
know, 
But  not  enough  to  sooth  the  curious  pride 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  'Enough  to  cheer 
Our  path  we  see,  the  rest  is  hid  in  clouds  ; 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the 
view  ! 

Arat.  Go  on  blest  sage  !  I  could  for  ever 
hear, 
Untir'd,  thy  admonition  !  tell  me  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  favour  of  that  God 
I  but  begin  to  know,  but  fain  would  serve. 

Dan.  By  deep  humility,  by  faith  unfeign'd, 
By  holy  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith  ! 
O  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  principle, 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope, 
Thou  evidence  of  things  invisible  I 
What  cannot  man  sustain,  sustain'd  by  thee  ! 
The  time  would  fail,  and  the  bright  star  oi 
day  [s#D 

Would  quench  his  beams  in   ocean,  and  re- 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  night ; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiev  d 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seer, 
Elkanah's  son  ;  the  pious  Gileadite, 

*  Hebrews,  chap.  xi. 
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Ill-fated  Jephthah  !  He  of  Zorah  too*  ,  Like  tender  plants  to  shiv'ring  winds  expos'd, 

In  strength  unequalled  ;    and  the  shepherd- 1  Is  stripp'd  and  torn,  in  naked  Virtue  bare, 
king",  [tell  i  And  nipp'd  by  cruel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  ? 

Who  vanqutsh'd  Gath's  fell  giant !     Need  1 1  Explain,  O  Daniel,  these  mysterious  way* 
Of  holy  prophets,  wbo'by  conqu'ring  Faith, ;  To  my  faint  apprehension  !     For  as  yet 
Wrought  deeds  incredible  to  mortal  sense  ;    ,  I've  much  to  learn:     Fair  Truth's  immortal 
Vanquish'd  contending  kingdoms,  quell'd  the  i  sun 

rage  I  Is  sometime*  hid  in  clouds ;  not  that  her  light 

Is  in  itself  defective  ;  but  obscur'd 
!  By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Faith, 
And  all  the  thousand  causes  which  obstruct 
The  growth  of  goodness. 

Dan.  Follow  me,  Araspes. 

Within,  thou  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page, 
The  book  of  life  eternal !  that  will  show  thee 
The  end  of  the  ungodly  ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  longest  period  ;  wilt  per- 
ceive [day ! 
How  black  anight  succeeds  their  brightest 
Thy  purged  eye  will  sec  God  is  not  slack, 
As  men  count  slackness,  to  fulfil  his  word. 
Weigh  well  this  book  ;  and  may  the  spirit  of 
grace,                                              [page. 
Who  stain p'd  the  seal  of  truth  on  the  blesVd 
Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts, 
Clear  the  perplex'd,  and  solve  the  intricate, 
Till  faith  be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  joy  ! 


Of  furious  pestilence,  extinguish'd  fire  ! 
Victorious  Faith  !  others  by  thee  endur'd 
Exile,  disgrace,  captivity,  and  death  ! 
Some  uncomplaining,  bore  ( nor  be  it  deemM 
The  meanest  exercise  of  well- try 'd  Faith  J 
The  cruel  mocking,  and  the  bitter  taunt, 
Foul  obloquy,  and  undeserv'd  reproach  : 
Despising  shame,  that  death  to  human  pride  ! 
Aras.  How  shall  this  faith  be  sought  ? 
Dan.  By  earnest  prayer. 

Solicit  first  tbe  wisdom  from  above  : 
Wisdom,  whose  fruits  are  purity  and  peace  ! 
Wisdom  !  that  bright  intelligence,  which  sat 
Supreme,  when  with  his  golden  compassesf 
Th'  Eternal  plannM  the  fabric  of  the  world, 
Produc'd  his  fair  idea  into  light, 
And  said,  that  all  was  good  !    Wisdom,  blest 

beam ! 
The  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light  ! 
The  spotless  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  ! 
The  reflex  image  of  th9  all  perfect  Mind  ! 
A  stream  translucent,  flowing  from  the  source 
Of  srlory  infinite  !  a  cloudless  light ! 
Defilement  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pollute 
Heranstain'd  purity  !  Not  Ophir's  gold, 
Nor  Ethiopia's  gems  can  match  her  price  ! 
Tbe  ruby  of  the  mine  i9  pale  before  her  ! 
And,  like  tbe  oil  EHsha's  bounty  bless'd, 
She  is  a  treasure  which  doth  grow  by  use, 
And  multiply  by  spending  !  She  contains, 
Within  herself  the  sum  of  excellence. 
If  riches  aredesir'd,  wisdom  is  wealth ! 
If  prudence,  where  shall  keen  Invention  find 
Artificer  more  cunning  ?    If  renown, 
la  her  right  hand  it  comes  !     If  pietv, 
Are  not  her  labours  virtues  ?    If  the  lore 
Which    sage  Esperience  teaches,  lo!    she 

scans 
Antiquity's  dark  truths ;  the  past  she  knows, 
Anticipates  the  future  ;  not  by  arts 
Forbidden,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer, 
Bat  from  the  piercing  ken  of  deep  Fore* 

-knowledge. 
From  her  sure  science  of  the  hum?n  heart 
She  weighs  effects  with  causes,  ends  with 

means ; 
Resolving  all  into  the  sovereign  will. 
For  earthly  blessings  moderate  be  thy  rrav'r, 
And  qualified ;   for  light,   for  strength,  tor " 

grace, 
Unbounded  thy  petition. 

Aras.  Now,  O  prophet !      I 

Explain  the  secret  doubts  which  rack  my  I 
mind,  [some  line ' 

And  my  weak  sense  confound.      Give  mc , 
To  sound  the  -depths. of  Providence  !     O  say,  \ 
Why  tbe  ungodly  prosper  ?  why  their  root 
Shoots  deep,  and  their  thick  branches  flour-  j 


PART  III. 

Darius  on  his  throne — Pharnaces,  Sora- 
is  us,  princes,  presidents  and  courtiers. 

Pharn.  Hail  !  king  Darius,  live  for  ever  \ 

Darius.  Welcome ! 

Welcome,    my     princes,    presidents,    and 

friends  f 
Now  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devis'd 
To  aid  the  commonwealth  ?  In  our  new  em- 
pire, 
SubduM  Chaldea,  is  there  augbt  remains 
Your  prudence  can  suggest  to  serve  tbe 

state, 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  redress 
And  raise  the  injur'd,  to  a&sist  the  oppress'd, 
And  humble  the  oppressor  ?     If  you  know, 
j  Speak  freely,  princes  !     Why  am  I  a  king, 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand  ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  blessthe  nations  with  a  lib'ralrulc, 
Vicocferent-of  th7  eternal  Oromasdcs  ? 
Pkar.     Ho  absolute  thy   wisdom,  mighty 
king, 
All  counsel  were  (superfluous. 

Dirius.  Hold,  Pharnaces  ! 

No  adulation  ;  'tis  the  death  of  virtue  ; 
Who  flattops  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest, 
Save  he  who  courts  flattery.  Kings  are  men, 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule, 
And  born,  like  them,  to  die.     The  Lydian 

monarch, 
Unhappy  Cnesus,  lately  sat  aloft, 
Almost  above  mortality  ;  now  see  him  ! 
Sunk  to  the  vil**  condition  of  a  slave, 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus  !  I,  like  him, 


...       *8n  fair»  [man,  |  y0  ,mvry  arn  obnoxious.     See  this  throne  ; 

Like  the  green  bay  tree  ?  why  the  righteous !  This  royal  throne  the  great  Ncbassar  fill'd  ; 

*  Saimon  ^  et  hence  his  pride  expell'd  him  !    Yonder 

*  Sw  Paradise  Lost,  book  >ii.  line    >£"».     Prov-    „,,      ,  waJ^       ..  ..... 

*rbs,  rhap.  viii.  wr.  '27.  The  dread  terrific  writing  to  trie  eye* 

Vm..  I  1.1 
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Of  proud  Belshazzar  show VI;  sad  monu- 
ments [shall  I, 
Of  Heav'n's  tremendous  vengeance !  and 
Unwarn'd  by  such  examples,  cherish  pride  ? 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glistens  in  my  crown, 
Sage  Daniel.    If  my  speech  have  aught  of 

worth, 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  be  grac'd, 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it. 
Soranus  (aside  to  Pharnaces.)  Now,  Phar- 

naces, 
Will  be  run  o'er,  and  dwell  upon  his  praise, 
As  if  we  ne'er  had  heard  it ;  nay,  will  swell 
The  nauseous  catalogue  with  many  a  virtue 
His  own  fond  fancy  coins. 

Phar.  O,  great  Darius ! 

Let  thine   unworthy  servant's    words  find 

grace, 
And  meet  acceptance  in  bis  royal  ear, 
Who  subjugates  the  east !  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  hear  my  pray'r. 

Darius.  Pharnaces,  speak ; 

I  know  thou  lov'st  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatt'rv,  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  zeal. 
Speak  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

man. 
Perish  the  barb'rous  maxims  of  the  east, 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-born 

mind,* 
And  plunder  man  of  the  best  gift  of  Heav'n, 
His  liberty  of  soul. 

Phar.  Darius !  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands, 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  rule 
O'er  provinces,  and  I,  thine  humble  creature, 
Less  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  in  love, 
In  zeal,  and*dutv,  equal  with  the  first, 
We  have  devis'd  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly 
Thy  pow'r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  growing  greatness  past  the  powV  of 

change. 
Darius.  I  am  prepared  to  hear  thee.  Speak, 

Pharnaces. 
Phar.  The  wretched  Babylonians  long 

have  groan'd 
Beneath  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow'r  was  swav'd  alike  amiss, 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  fierce  Belshazzar 
One  let  the  slacken 'd  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow'r 
By  nerveless  relaxation.     He,  who  followed, 
Held  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb, 
And  check'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common 

ruin. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  feebly  plana' d,  their  counsels  ill  ad- 

vjs'd ; 
Now  so  relax'd,  and  now  so  overstrain 'd, 
That  the  tir'd  people,    wearied  with  the 

weight  [control, 

They   long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spurn  the  hand  that 

guides  'em. 
Darius.  But  say  what  remedy  ? 
Phar.  That  too,  O  king ! 

Thy  servants  have  provided.    Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.     But  to  fix 
Thy  pow'r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 


Now  proceed 


All  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at, 
Thou  should'st  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute/dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
By  aught  of  barbarous.    For  know,  O  king ! 
Wholesome  severity,  if  wisely  fram'd 
With  sober  discipline,  procures  more  rever- 
ence 
Than  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weak  mea- 
sures 
Of  frail  irresolution. 

Darius . 
To  thy  request. 

Phar.  Not  I,  but  all  request  it. 

Be  thy  imperial  edict  issued  strait, 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  pass'd, 
Irrevocable,  as  our  Median  laws. 
Ordain,  that  for  the  space  of  thirty  days 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  aught  request 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  ! 

Darius.  Wherefore  this  stange  decree? 

Phar.  'Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brow, 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th'  obe- 
dience •  [raise 
Of  this  new  empire.     Think  how  much  'twill 
Thy  high  renown !  'Twill  make  thy  name 

rever'd, 
And  popular  beyond  example.     What ! 
To  be  as  Heav'n,  dispensing  good  and  Ml 
For  thirty  days !  With  thine  own  ears  to  hear 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  lib'ral 

hands 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects  !  O,  Darius ! 
ThouHt  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God ! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media !  What  a  glorious  state, 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good  ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness ! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand, 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessing  others ! 

Darius.    Is  this  the  gen'ral  wish  ? 

[  Princes  and  courtiers  kneel. 

Chief  president.  Of  one,  of  all. 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  lords, 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains  !  See,  O  king ! 

[Presents  the  edict- 
Behold  the  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn : 
The  edict  is  prepared.     We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word, 
And  thy  imperial  signet. 

Darius.  Say,  Pharnace?, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  dares 
Transgress  our  mandate  ? 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  king ! 

This  statute  says ;  '  Should  any  subject  dare 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  ! 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadful  den 
Of  hungry  lions !' 

Darius  Hold!  Methinks  a  deed 

Of  such  importance  should  be  wisely  weigh'd. 

Phar    we  have  resolv'd  it,  mighty  king ! 
with  care. 
With  closest  scrutiny.     On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

Darius  Vm  satisfy'd. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  princes. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see,  'tis  done 

Phar.  [aside)  There  Daniel  fell !    That 
signet  seal'd  his  doom. 
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Darius,  (after  a  rouse.)  Let  me  reflect—  [     Dan.  And  think'st  thou  then  my  reverence 
Sure  I  have  been  too  rash  !  for  the  king?, 

Why  such  intcmp'rate  haste  ?  But  you  are  Good  as  he  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  renounce 

1  My  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  ? 
Hast  thou  commanded  legions?   strove  in 

battle, 
Defy'd  the  face  of  danger,  mock'd  at  death 
In  all  its  frightful  forms,  and  tremblest  now  ? 
Come  Learn  of  me;  I'll  teach  thee  to  be 
bold,  [pes, 


wise; 
And  woo  Id  not  counsel  (his  severe  decree 
But  for  the  wisest  purpose.    Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd.  and  in  my  mind  re- 

solv'd 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.     Sage  Daniel,  too! 


My    counsellor,    my   guide,    my  well-try'd  Though  sword  I  never  drew  !  Fear  not,  Aras- 

friend,  The  feeble  vengeance  of  a  mortal  man, 

He  should  have  been  consulted  ;  he,  whose  Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils:  for  wherein 


wisdom 
I  still  have  found  oracular ! 

Phar.  Mighty  king ! 

"Tis  as  it  should  be.     The  decree  is  past 
Irrevocable,  as  the  steadfast  law 
Of   Mede  and    Persian,  which  can  never 

change. 
Those  who  observe  it  live,  as  is  most  meet, 
High  in  thy  grace ; — who  violate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 
Scene — Daniel's  house. 

DANIEL,  ARA8PES. 

Araspes.  Oh,  holy  Daniel !  prophet,  father, 

friend, 
1  come,  the  wretched  messenger  of  ill ! 
Thy  foes  complot  thy  death.  For  what  can 

mean 
This  new-made  law.  extorted  from  the  king 
Almost 


Is  he  to  be  accounted  of  ?  but  fear 

The  awakened    vengeance    of  the  living 

Lord ; 
He  who  can  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
In  infinite  perdition ! 

Aras.  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  persist  to  disobey  the  edict, 
Retire  and  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyes 
Of  busy  malice ! 

Dan.  He  who  is  asham'd 

To  vindicate  the  honour  df  his  God, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  ashanVd 
When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes ! 

Aras.  Yet,  O  remember, 

Oft  have  I  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotion's  temple ;  there  the  saint, 
E'en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burns  unseen, 
Not  unaccepted.— I  remember  too, 
When  Si  rian  Naaman*  by  Elisha's  hand, 
Was  cleans'd  from  foul  pollution,  and  nil 
mind 


7Z',         m e  *        •,      ™    n  nn    Enlighten'd  by  the  miracle,  confess'd         [it 
tbjforce?  What  can  it  mean,  O  Dan-  TUe^lmightjr  God  of  Jacob;  that  he  deem'd 

.   •  i      -      •    ^    .   i  lL      -    _  j       N  o  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 


Bat  to  involve  thee  in  the  toils  they  spread 
To  snare  thy  precious  life  ? 

Daniel.  How !  was  the  king 

Consenting  to  this  edict  ? 

Araspes.  They  surprisM 

His  easy  nature ;  took  him  when  nis  heart 
Was  soften'd  by  their  blandishments.    They 

wore 
The  mask  of  public  virtue  to  deceive  him. 
Beneath  the  specious  name  of  genera)  good, 
They  wrought  him  to  their  purposes:    no 

time 
Allow'd  him  to  deliberate.  One  short  hour, 
Another  moment,  and  his  soul  had  gain'd 
Her  natural  tone  of  virtue. 

Daniel.  That  great  Power 

Who  suffers  evil  only  to  produce 
Some  unseen  good,  permits  that  this  should 

be : 
And  He  permitting,  I,  well  pleas'd  resign 
Retire,  my  friend :  this  is  my  second  hour 
Of  daily  pray'r.     Anon  we'll  meet  again. 
Here,  in  the  open  face  of  that  bright  sun 
Tbj  fathers  worshipp'd,  will  I  offer  up, 
As  is  my  rule,  petition  to  my  God, 
For  thee,  for  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 
Araspes.  Oh,  stay !  what  mean'st  thou ! 

tare  thou  hast  not  heard 
The  edict  of  the  king?  I  thought  but  now, 
Thou  koetr'st  its  purport.   It  expressly  says, 
That  no  petition  henceforth  shall  be  made, 
For  thirty  days  save  only  to  the  king ; 
Nor  pray'r  nor  intercession  shall  be  heard 
Of  any  God  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 


flagrant 
To  bend  at  Rimmon's  shrine ;  nor  did  the 

seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan.  Know,  Araspes, 

Heav'n    deigns    to  suit  our   trials  to  our 

strength  ; 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  bis  faith  : 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had    sunk  beneath  the 

weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav'n 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reed,  or  quench  the 

flax 
When  feeble,  and  expiring.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
A  vet'ran  in  his  cause— long:  train'd  to  know 
And  do  his  will — lonff  exercis'din  wo, 
Bred  in  captivity  and  born  to  suffer ; 
Shall  I,  from  known*  from  certain  duty  shrink 
To  shun  a  threatened  danger?  O,  Araspes! 
Shall  I,  advane'd  in  age,  in  zeal  decline  ? 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end  ? 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  the  goal  in  view? 
Perish  discretion,  when  it  interferes 
With  duty  !  Perish  the  false  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our 

safety 
With  God's  eternal  honour !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  naught,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  ? 
How  would  the  Heathen  triumph,  should  I 

fall  [emies 

Through  coward  fear !  How  would  God's  en- 
Insultingly  blaspheme  ! 

*Kin28,  chap,  v.  _    . 
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Aras.  Yet  think  a  moment.     1 

Dan.  No!— 

Where  evil  may  be  doney  'tis  right  to  ponder ; 
Where  only  suffer'd,  know,    the    shortest 

pause 
Is  much  too  long.   Had  great  Darius  paus'd, 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.     But  for  me, 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 
Aras.  Think  of  thy  pow'r,  thy  favour  with 

Darius  : 
Think  of  thy  life's  importance  to  the  tribes, 
Scarce  yet  return'd  in  safety.  Live !  O,  live ! 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God  ! 

Dan.  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  caiisc.     He  knows  to 

raise  [pes, 

Fit  instruments  to  serve  him.     Know,  Aras- 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his 

cause, 
Not  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  sinful  act,  from  the  prcpost'rous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it.     For  me,  my  friend, 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt 

me. 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ecbatan.  th'  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  em- 
pire, 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  ? 
Farewell,  my  friend  !  time  presses.    I  have 

stril'n 
Some  moments  from  my  dutv  to  confirm 
And  strengthen  thy  young  faith  !  Let  us  fulfil 
What  Heav'n  enjoins,  and  leave  to  Hcav'n 

th'  event ! 


PART  V. 
Scene — The  Palace. 

PHARNACES,  SORANUS. 

Phar*  'Tis  done — success  has  crown'd  our 
scheme,  Soranus ; 
And  Daniel  falls  into  the  deep-laid  toils 
Our  prudence  spread. 

Sor.  That  he  should  fall  so  soon, 

Astonishes  e'en  me !  What !  not  a  day  ! 
What  t  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions  ?  Madly  thus  to  rush 
On  certain  peril  quite  transcends  belief! 
When  happen'd  it,  Pharnaccs  ? 
.   Phar.  On  the  instant : 

Scarce  is  the  deed  accomplish'd.      As  he 

made 
His  ostentatious  pray'r,  e'en  in  the  face 
Of  the  bright  God  of  day,  all  Baby  ton 
Beheld  the  insult  offer'd  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law, 
His  windows  were  not  clos'd.    Our  chosen 
bands,  ^[in, 

Whom  we  had  plac'd  to  note  him,  strait  rush'd 
And  seiz'd  him  iu  the  warmth  of  his  blind 
zeal,  *  [pes, 

Ere  half  his  pray'r  was  finish'd.  Young  Aras- 
With  all  the  wild  extravagance  of  grief, 
Prays,  weeps,  and  threatens.    Daniel  silent 

stands, 
With  patient  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them.— But  see,  the  king  approach- 
es ! 


Sor.  How's  this  ?  deep  sorrow  sits    upon 
his  brow, 
And  stern  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye  ! 
Enter  darius. 
Dar.  O,  deep-laid  stratagem  \    O,  artful 
wile ! 
To  take  me  unprepar'd,  to  wound  my  heart, 
E'en  where  it  feels  most  tenderly,  in  friend- 
ship! 
To  stab  my  fame  !  to  hold  me  up  a  marie 
To  future  ages,  for  the  perjur'd  prince 
Who  slew   the  friend  be  lov'd !  O  Daniel* 

Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  ?    Not  a  slave 
In  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
To  the  cold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I,  his  monarch  !  Yes  !  I've  done  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain  ! 
Pharnaces  !  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
Thou  wily  politician  !  thou  hastsnarVi 
Thy  unsuspecting  master ! 

Phar.  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  1  to  blame  ?  who  could  suspect 
This  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  ?    • 
Who  could  foresee  that  Daniel  would  per- 
force 
Oppose  the  king's  decree  r 

Dar.  Thou,  thou  foresaw'st  it  1 

Thou  know'st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne'er 

endure 
So  long  an  interval  of  pray'r.    But  I, 
Deluded  king  !  'twas  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  steadfast  piety.    I  should  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmth  had  some  more  secret 
source,  [love, 

Something  that  touch'd  you  nearer  than  your 
Your  well-feign'd  zeal    for  me.— I  should 

have  known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney M  long 
In  fraud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  fervour,  or  fond  loyalty, 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  interest,  that'st  the 
moment  [know'st 

To  watch  their  crooked  projects. — Well  thou 
How   dear   I  held  him  ;  how    I   priz'd  his 

truth  ! 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  .world, 
Unbless'd  by  fortune,  and  bv  birth  ungrae'd, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  ?  Did  I  not  love  him  ? 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  ? 
And  great  in  native  goodness  ?  That  undid 
him  !  [great, 

There,   there  he  fell !  If  be  had  been   less 
He  had  been  safe.     Thou  could'st  not  bear 

his  brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscur'd, 
And  dimm'd  thy  fainter  merit.      Rash  old 

man  ! 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  free 
From   this  dread  load  of  guilt !  Go  set  at 

work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  life 
Of  venerable  Daniel ! 

Phar.  *Tis  too  late. 

He  has  offended  'gainst  the  new  decree ; 
Has  dar'd  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  .the.  act 
Full  well  he  knew.  t  And  by  th'  eatablish'd 

law 
Of  Media,  by  that  law  irrevokablc, 
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Which  be  has  dar'd  to  violate,  he  dies  !  .  Alone  were  heaven,  though  saint  or  seraph 

Dar.  Impiety !  presumption  !    monstrous  |  none  f  there ! 

t         1!*?, [     r    ^  y  1 £h(?uld  raeet  our  si«ht»  and  <>»%  God  were 

Irovokable  r  Is  there  aught  on  earth  I  This  is  to  die  !     Who  would  not  die  for  this  ? 

Deserves  that  name  ?  Th'  eternal  law9  alone  Who  would  not  die,  that  he  might  live  for 

Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable  !  "* 

AH  human  projects  are  so  faintly  fram'd, 

So  feebly  planned,  so  liable  to  change, 


So  mix'd  with  error  in  their  very  form, 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !   Wherefore  comes 

not 
To  load  me  with  reproaches  ?  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barb'rous  haste  has 

done  him  ! 
Where  is  he  ? 


ever  ? 

DARIUS,  DANIEL,  ARASPES. 

Dar.    W  here  is  he  ?  where  is  Daniel  ? — 
Let  me  see  him  ! 
Let  me  embrace  that  venerable  form, 
he  Which  I  have  doom'd  to  glut  the  greedy  maw 
Or  furious  lions  ! 

Da*  King  Darius,  hail ! 

Dar.  O,  injur'd  Daniel,  can  I  see  thee 
thus  ! 
Thus  uncomplaining !  can  I  bear  to  hear 


1Wk£,  J-  Ai~t  Pir  ^T*  hlS  fele-  That  when  the  ™ffi  *°  ministers  of  death 
£]^ir l^.u^^  ac\decrees-  .       Stopp'd  thy  un6niSl,'d  pray'r,  thy  pious  lips 
V     ^  the  bloody  sentence.   Bnnp  riad  just  invokd  a  blwsing  on  baVius,  ^ 


him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  seek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  pray'r. 


PART  VI. 
Scene — DanitVt  house. 

D  AX  I  EL,  ARASPES. 

Ara.  Still  let  me  follow  thee  ;  still  let 
me  hear 
The  voice  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  Death's  cold  hand  be  loosen 'd. 

Dan.  Now  I'm  ready  ! 


On  him  who  sought  thy  life  ?    Thy  murd'rers 
drop 

Tears  of  strange  pity.     Look  not  on  roe  thus 
With  mild  benignity  !     Oh  !  I  could  bear 
The  voice  of  keen  reproach,  or  the  strong 

flash 
Of  fierne  resentment ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
That  touching  silence,  nor  that  patient,  eye 
Of  meek  respect. 

Dan.  Thou  art  my  master  still. 

Dar.  I  am  thy  murderer  !  I  have  sign'd 
thy  death ! 

Dan.  I  know  thy  bent  of  soul  is  honoura- 
_,        We :  [so, 

iri Si^LLll^I^T^i8  °'er'  ^ith  bumblenacquiescence ;  but  to  know 


And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 
Araipes   And  must  I  lose  thee,  Daniel.' 

most  thou  die  ? 
Dan.  And  what  is  death,  my  friend,  that 

I  should  fear  it  ? 
Todie!  why  'tis  to  triumph ;  'tis  to  join 
The  great  assembly  of  the  good  and  just ; 
Immortal  worthies,  heroes,  prophets,  saints  ! 
Oh !  'tis  to  join  the  band  of  holy  men, 
Made  perfect  by  their  sufferings  !     'Tis  to 

meet 
My  great  progenitors  !     'Tis  to  behold 


Thy  will  concurr'd  not  with  thy  servant's 

fate, 
Adds  joy  to  resignation. 

Dar.  Here  I  swear 

By  him  who  sits  enthron'd  in  yon  bright  sun, 
Thy  blood  shall  be  aton'd  !  On  these  thy  foes, 
Thou  shalt  have  ample  vengeance. 
__  Dnn-  Hold,  O  king  ! 

Vengeance  is  mine,  th'  eternal  Lord  hath 

said  ; 
Myself  will  recompense,  with  even  hand. 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.     The  wrath  of  man 


Tk»;n    m.  •      °     I  •       «      -•--"-•'*'«"«•  jl  lie  niiiuer  iur  me  sin.      i  he  wrath  o: 

Tb  iHustriouspatriarchs  ;  they,  with  whom   Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ! 

toe  Jbord  l     £)ar  °  » .    . ,     , , 

/  BhSd wSS  S3  hu'  £5™"*    'TU  t0  ST  We  sll*ul<1  l,ave  (rod  this  b™v  »««*•  toother 
KlX^    ?       ch.ldren,  once  a  world  i  A  little  longer,  then  have  sunk  to  rest 


J" 

% 


Tis  to  behold,  oh,  rapture  to  conceive  !  / 
(Those  we  have  known,  and  lov'd,  and  lost/ 
■  below ! 

Bold  Azanah.  and  the  band  of  brothers, 
who  sought*  in  bloom  of  youth,  the  scorch 

ing  flames! 
£or  shall  we  see  heroic  men  alone, 
Champions  who  fought  the  fight  of  faith  on 

earth  ; 
Bat  heavenly  conquerors,  angelic  hosts, 
Miclael  and  his  bright  legions,  who  subdu'd 
*  he  foes  of  truth  !    To  join  their*  blest  em- 
ploy 
Of  love  and  praise !  to  the  high  melodies     / 
ut  choirs  celestial  to  attune  my  voice, 
Accordant  to.the  golden  harps  of  saints  ! 
Jo 'join  in  blest  bosannahs  to  their  king  ! 
»  hose  face  to  see,  whose  glory  to  behold, 


In  honourable  age  !     Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shatler'd  bark  in  safety  ?  who  shall  now 
Direct  ram  ?    O,  unhappy  state  of  kings  ! 
"^      "-,1  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay, 

would  put  it  on  ?    A  crown  !  what 


It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people  ! 

To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discon- 
tents, 

And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care  ! 

To  hare  your  best  success  ascrib'd  to  For- 
tune, 

And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascrib'd  to  you  ! 

It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height, 

To  every  blast  of  changing  Site  expos'd  ! 

Too  high  for  hope  !  too  great  for  happiness  ! 

For  friendship  too  much  fear'd !  To  all  the 
joys 


no 
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Of  social  freedom,  and  th'  endearing;  charm 
Of  lib'ral  interchange  of  soul  unknown  ' 
Fate  meant  me  an  exception  to  the  rest, 
And  though  a  monarch,   bless'd  me  with  a 

friend  ; 
And  1 — have  murder'd  him  ! 

Dan.  My  hour  approaches. 

Hate  not  my  mem'ry,  king :  protect  Aras- 

.  pes : 
Encourage  Cyrus  in  the  holy  work 
Of  building  ruin'd  Sol)  ma.    Farewell ! 
Dar.    With  most  religious  strictness  I'll 

fulfill 
Thy  last  request    Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart.     Farewell !    ' 

[They  embrace. 
Hear,  future  kings ! 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear ! 
Learn  from  my  crime,  from  my  misfortunes 

learn, 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands, 
That  delegated  pow'r  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarcbs  for  the  public  good. 


PART  VII. 

Scene — The  court  of  the  palace* — The  sun 

rising. 

DARIUS,    ARASPES. 

Dar.  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of 

horror ! 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  return 
Of  cheerfulness  or  peace  !     No  balmy  sleep 
Hasseal'd  these  eyes,  no  nourishment  has 

past  [sign'd ! 

Thete  loathing  lips,  since  Daniel's  fate  was 
Hear  what  my  fruitless  penitence  resolves — 
That  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  edict's  force  should  last,  I  will  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentance,  fasting,  pray'r, 
And  all  due  rites  of  grief.    For  thirty  days 
No  pleasant  sound  of  dulcimer  or  harp, 
Sackbut  or  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
My  ear,  now  dead  to  ev'ry  note  of  joy  ! 
Ara*.  My  grief  can  know  no  period ! 
Dar.  See  that  den ! 

There  Daniel  met  the  furious  lions9  rage ! 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled 

limbs  [Araspes ; 

Torn  piece-meal!     Never  hide  thy  tears, 

I'Tis  virtuous  sorrow,  nnalloy'd,  like  mine, 

J  By  guilt  and  fell  remorse !  Let  us  approach  : 

Who  knows  but  that  dread  Pow'r  to  whom 

he  pray'd 
So  often  and  so  fervently,  has  heard  him  ! 
[He  goes  to  the  mouth  of  the  den. 
O,  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God  ! 
He  whom  thou  hast  serv'd  so  long,  and  lov'd 

so  well, 
From  the  devouring  lion's  famish'd  jaw, 
Can  he  deliver  thee  ! 
Dan.  (from  the  bottom  of  the  den.)    He  can 

— he  has ! 
Dar.  Methought  I  heard  biro  speak  ! 
Aras.  O,  wondrous  force 

Of  strong  imagination  !  were  t|iy  voice 
Loud  as  the  trumpet's  blast,  it  could  not  wake 

kin 
From  that  eternal  sleep  ! 


Dan.  (in  the  den.)  Hail,  king  Darius  ; 
The  God  I  serve  has  shut  the  lions'  mouth, 
To  vindicate  my  innocence. 

Dar.  He  speaks ! 

He  lives ! 

Aras.  'Tis  no  illusion  :  'tis  the  sound 
Of  his  known  voice. 

Dar.        Where  are  my  servants  ?  Hasle, 
Fly,  swift  as  lightning,  free  him  from  the  den ; 
Release  him,  bring  him  hither !  break  the  seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspes  I 
look  !  [meanor : 

See  the  charm'd  lions ! — Mark  their  mild  de- 
Araspes,  mark  ! — they  have  no  pow'r  to  hurt 

him ! 
See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth 

their  fierceness 
At  his  mild  aspect ! 

Aras.  Who  that  sees  this  sight, 

Who  that  in  after -times  shall  hear  this  told, 
Can  doubt  if  Daniel's  God  be  God  indeed  ? 

Dar.  None,  none,  Arasges ! 

Aras.  Ah,  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Enter  DAmK^Jblhwed  by  multitudes. 

Dan.  Hail,  great  Darius  ! 
Dar.  Dost  thou  live  indeed ! 

And  live  unhurt  ? 
Aras.  O,  miracle  of  joy  ! 

Dar.  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes  !  How 

didst  thou  'scape  ? 
Dan.  That  bright  and  glorious  Being,  who 
vouchsafe! 
Presence  divine,  when  the  three  martyr'd 

brothers 
Essay'd  the  caldron's  flame,  supported  me ! 
E'en  in  the  furious  lions',  dreadful  den, 
The  prisoner  of  hope,  even  there  I  turn'd 
To  the  strong  hold,    the  bulwark  of  my 

strength, 
Ready  to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem  ! 
Dar.  (to  Aras.)   Where  is    Pharaaces? 
Take  the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict :  let  not  one  escape. 
The  punishment  their  deep-laid  hatedevis'd 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.    To  the  lions'  den 
I  doom  his  vile  accusers !  All  their  wives, 
Their  children,  too,  shall  share  one  common 

fate! 
Take  care  that  none  escape— Go,  good  Aras- 
pes. [Araspes  goes  out. 
Dan.                     Not  so,  Darius  I 
O  spare  the  guiltless ;  spare  the  guilty  too ! 
Where  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjust ; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  king,  there  fell  remorse 
Supplies  the  place  of  punishment ! 
Dar.                            No  more ! 
My  word  is  past !  Not  one  request,  save  this, 
Shalt  thou  e'er  make  in  vain.    Approach, 

my  friends; 
Araspes  has  already  spread  the  tale, 
And  see  what  crowds  advance ! 

Peo.  Long  live  Darius ! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  toe,    the  people's 
friend! 
Dar.  Draw  near,  my  subjects.    See  this 
holy  man ! 
Death  had  no  pow'r  to  barm  him.    Ton  fe» 

band 
Of  famish'd  lions,  soften'd  at  his  sight    « 
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Ill 


Forgot  their  nature,  and  grew  tame  before 

him. 
The  mighty  God  protects  his  servants  thus ! 
The  righteous  thus  he  rescues  from  the  snare ! 
While  Fraud's  artificer  himself  shall  fall 
In  the  deep  gulf  his  wily  arts  devise 
To  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courier.  To  the  same  den 

Araspes  bears  Pharnaces  and  his  friends  : 
Fallen  is  their  insolence !  With  prayers  and 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-created  pride, 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  they  beg  for 

life. 
Araspes  will  not  bear.    '  You  heard  not  me,' 
He  cries,  *  when  1  for  Daniel's  life  implor'd ; 
His  God  protected  him  !  see  now  if  yours 
WiU  listen  to  your  cries !' 

Dor.  Now  bear, 

People  and  nations,  languages  and  realms. 
O'er  whom  I  rale !    Peace  be  within  your 

walk! 
That  I  may  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  decree  gone  out ;  hear  me  resolve 
To  counteract  its  force  by  one  more  just. 
In  ev'ry  kingdom  of  my  wide-stretch'd  realm, 
From  air  Ctnldea  to  th'  extremeqt  bound 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent, 
And  this  my  statute  known.     My  heralds 

haste,  [land, 

And  spread  my  royal  mandate  through  the 
That  all  my  subjects  bow  the  ready  knee 
To  Daniel's  God— for  he  alone  is  Lord. 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  his  name, 
Who  sits  in  glory  unapproachable 


Above  the  heavens — above  the  heaven  of 

heavens ! 
His  pow'r  is  everlasting;  and  his  throne, 
j  Founded  in  equity  and  truth,  shall  last 
1  Beyond  the  bounded  reign  of  time  and  space, 
Through  wide  eternity  !  With  his  right  arm 
He  saves,  and  who  opposes  ?  He  defends, 
And  who  shall  injure  ?  In  the  perilous  den 
He  rescu'd  Daniel  from  the  lions'  mouth ; 
His  common  deeds  are  wonders;  all  Hts 

works 
One  ever-during  chain  of  miracles ! 
Enter  Araspes. 

A  roe.  All  hail,  O  king  !  Darius,  live  for 
ever ! 
May  all  thy  foes  be  as  Pharnaces  is ! 

Dar.  Araspes,  speak ! 

Ara$.  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale  ! — 

'Tis  full  of  horror !    Dreadful  was  the  sight ! 
The  hungry  Lions,  greedy  for  their  prey, 
Devour'd    the  wretched   princes  ere  they 

reach'd 
The  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dar.  Now,  now  confess, 

'Twas  some  Superior  Hand  restrained  their 

rage, 
And  turn  VI  their  furious  appetites. 

People.  'Tis  true. 

The  God  of  Daniel  is  a  mighty  God  ! 
He  saves  and  He  destroys. 

A  rat.  O,  friend !  O,  Daniel ! 

No  wav'ring  doubts  can  ever  more  disturb 
My  settled  faith. 

Dan.  To  God  be  all  the  glory  ! 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH, 


IN    HIS    MCKNES9. 
Set  thine  house  in  order,  Ibr  thou  shslt  die.*— /rata/i,  xxiviii. 


What,  and  no  more?-— Is  this  ray  soul, 
said  I, 

My  whole  of  being !— Must  I  surely  die  ? 

Be  robb'd  at  enee  of  health,  of  strength,  of 
time,  [prime  > 

Of  vouth's  fair  promise,  and  of  pleasure's 

Shaft  I  no  more  behold  toe  face  of  morn, 

The  cheerful  daylight,  and  the  spring's  re- 
turn? 

Must  I  the  festive  pow'r,  the  banquet  leave, 

For    the  dull  chambers  of  the  darksome 
grave? 
Have  I  considered  what  it  is  to  die  ? 

In  native  dust  with  kindred  worms  to  lie  ; 

To  sleep  in  cheerless,  cold  neglect !  to  rot ! 

My  body  loathM,  my  very  name  forgot ! 

Not  one  of  all  those  parasites,  who  bend 

The  supple  knee,  their  monarch  to  attend ! 

What,  not  one  friend !  No,  not  an  hireling 
slave 

•Shall  bail  great  Hezekiah  in  the  grave. 


Which  grain  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble 
bwth  ? 

Which  is  the  royal  particle  of  earth  ? 

Where  are  the  marks,  the  princely  ensign  s 
where  ?  [heir  ? 

Which  is  the  slave,  and  which  great  David's 

Alas  !  the  beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 

From  his,  who  lately  sat  on  Israel's  throne ! 
How  stands  my  great  account  ?  My  soul, 
survey 

The  debt  Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay  ! 

Should  I  frail  Memory's  records  strive  to  blot, 

Will  Heaven's  tremendous  reckoning  be  for- 
got? 

Can  I,  alas  !  the  awftil  volume  tear  ? 

Or  raze  one  page  of  the  dread  register  ? 

'  Prepare  thy  house,  thy  heart  in  order  eel ; 

Prepare  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  earth  to 
meet. ' 

So  spake  the  warning  prophet.- Awful  words ! 

Which  fearfully  my  troubled  soul  records. 


WhereY  he,  who  falsely  claim'd  the  name  of  Am  I  prepar'd  ?  and  can  I  meet  my  doom, 


greet? 
Whose  eye  was  terror,  and  whose  frown  was 

rate? 
Who  aw'd   an    hundred  nations  from  the 

throne? 
See  where  be  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 


Nor  shudder  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come  ? 
/#  all  in  order  set,  my  house,  my  heart? 
Does  not  besetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  ? 
No  cherish'd  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place, 
Obstruct  within  my  soul  the  work  of  grace  r 
Did  I  each  day  for  this  great  day  prepare, 


m 
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And  minister'd  to  Want  her  daily  bread  ? 
The  cause  1  knew  not,  did  I  well  explore? 
Friend,  advocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  ? 
Did  I,  to  gratify  some  sudden*  gust 
Of  thoughtless  appetite,  some  impious  lust 
Of  pleasure  or  or  pow'r,  such  sums  employ 


fond  regret  ? 
cheat  ? 
deceit  ? 
Of  all  the  vanities  weak  man  admires, 
Which  greatness  gives,  youth  hopes,  or  pride 
desires,  [ed  ? 

Of  these,  my  soul,  which  hast  thou  not  enjov- 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow'rs  are 
cloj'd  ^ 


As  would  have  flush'd  pale  Penury  with  joy  ?   What  cau  I  then  expect  from  length  of  days  ? 
Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise,  More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  health, 


Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise  ? 


or  praise? 


Did  my  firm  faith  to  Heaven  still  point  the   More  pleasure !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
way  ?  i^or  wnen  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring ! 

Did  Chanty  to  man  my  actions  sway  ?  1  Is  health,  of  years  prolong'd  the   common 

Did  meek-ey'd  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  ?\ 


Did  gen'rous  Candour    mark  me  for  her 

friend  ? 
Did  I  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 
On  the  pil'd  ruins  of  another's  fame  ? 
Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  th'  inbidious  lie, 
The  low  deceit,  th'  unmanly  calumny  ? 
Did  my  fix'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  ? 
Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th*  unhallow'd  jest  ? 
The  sneer  profane,  and  the  poor  ridicule 
Of  shallow  Infidelity's  dull  school  ? 
Did  I  still  live  as  born  one  day  to  die, 
And  view  th'  eternal  world  with  constant 

eye? 
If  so  I  liv'd,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word, 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me,  Lord  ! 
For  oh  !  how  strict  soe'er  I  kept  thy  law, 
From  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  draw  ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indulgence  will  require ; 
The  best  but  toforgivenes*  will  aspire ; 
If  thou  my  purest  services  regard, 
'Twill  be  with  pardon  only,  not  reward  ! 

How  imperfection's  stamp'd  on  all  below  ! 
How  sin  intrudes  in  all  we  say  or  do ! 
How  late  in  all  the  insolence  of  health, 
I  charm'd  th*   Assyrian*    by  my  boast  of 

wealth ! 
How  fondly,  with  elab'rate  pomp  display'd 
My  glit'ring  treasures !  with  what  triumph 

laid 
My  gold  and  gems  before  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  found  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  ? 
O,  mean  of  soul !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart, 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  part ! 
O,  poverty  of  pride !  O,  foul  disgrace ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing  hides  her  face. 
Mortal  and   proud!    strange  contradicting 

terms !  [worms! 

Pride  for  death's  victim,   for  the  prey  oY 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th'  eventful  life 
Of  man  presents;  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions  ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  furious  appetites  and  mad  desires, 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone, 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own  ! 

How  short  is  human  life  !  the  very  breath  ! 
Which  frames  my  words,   accelerates  my 

death.  ^  _- 

Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portion's  fled !    'E'en  while. we  praise  the  verse  the  poet  die* 


boast  ? 
''And  dear-earn'd  Fame,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  ? 
More  wisdom !  that  indeed  were  happiness  ; 
Thai  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  confess ; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days  ? 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures,  wealth,  or 

praise  ? 
No  : — 'Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  born  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compell'd  10  starve  at  an  unreal  feast ; 
A  spark,   which  upward  tends  by  nature's 

force  ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source  ; 
A  drop,  diasever'd  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity  : 
A  pilgrim,  panting  for  the  rest  to  come  ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home 

Why  should  1  ask  my  forfeit  life  to  save  ? 
Is  heaven  unjust,   which  dooms  me  to  the 

graye  ? 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceiv'd ? 
Or  of  lov'd  life  am  I  aloue  bereav'd? 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learn 'd,  the 

wise, 
Let  all  the  shades  of  Judah's  monarchs  rise, 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth, 
Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength;  renown  or 

health, 
Has  once  revers'd  th9  immutable  decree 
On  Adam  pass'd  of  man's  mortality  ? 
Wrhat    have  these  eyes  ne'er  seen  the  feloo 

worm 
The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  fi  nish'd  form  ■ 
On  the  pale  rose  of  Wasted  beauty  feed, 
And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  ?  [line 

Where  a» e  our  fatners  ?  Where  th'  illustrious 
Of  holy  prophets,  and  of  seers  divine  ? 
Live  they  for  ever  ?  Do  they  shun  the  grave.' 
Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  save  ? 
When  did  the  brave  escape?  When  did  the 

breath  - 
Of  Eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death  •' 
When  did  the  cunning  argument  avail. 
The  polish'd  period,  or  the  varnish'd  tale 
The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire, 
Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to 

mire  ? 


ail- 


To  what  is  gone  I  am  already  dead  ; 

As  dead  to  ail  my  years  and  minutes  past, 

As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  las»t. 

*Thig  iB  an  anachronism.  Hczckiah  did  not 
show  his  treasures*  to  the  Assyrian  till  artt.r,  his  re- 
covery from  hie  sickness. 


And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  lies 
Thou,  blest  Isaiah  !  who  at  God's  command, 
Now  spcak'st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land, 
Must  die  !  as  wise  and  good  thoif  hadst  not 

been. 
As  Ncbat's  son,  who  taught  the  land  tonn  ' 
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And  shall  I  then  be  spar'd  ?  O  monstrous 
pride! 
Shall  I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  ? 
If  ail  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were  vain — 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare 
complain ! 


Lord,  I  submit.      Complete    thy  gracious 

will ! 
For  if  Thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  Thee  still. 
O  be  my  will  so  swallow'd  up  in  thine, 
That  I  may  do  thy  will  in  doing"  mine. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

To  rear  the  tender  thought, 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 

To  breathe  th*  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 

The  gen'rous  purpose  in  the  female  breast. — Thomson. 


TO  MRS.  GWATKIN. 

Dur  Madam, — A*  the  following  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  tMay  or  error  in  the  impor 
tart  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  lean,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it  than  to  you,  ai 
the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  your  attention  in  your  own  family. 

Let  not  the  Basse  of  dedication  alarm  you ;  1  am  not  going  to  offend  you  by  making  your  eulogium. 

Panegyric  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  characters :  Virtue  will  not  accept  it ;  Delicacy  will  not  oner  it. 

The  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  my  childhood,  will,  I  Hatt.  r  mvself,  induce 

you  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  lay  before  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem,  and  to  assure 

you  how  much  1  am,  dear  madam,  your  obedient,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

The  Author. 


as 


PREFACE. 

The  object  of  the  following  poem,  which  was  written  in  very  early  vouth,  was  an  earnest  wish  to 
furnish  a  substitute  for  the  improper  custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of" allowing  plays,  and  those  not  al- 
ways of  toe  perest  kind,  to  be  acted  by  young  ladies  in  boarding  schools.  And  it  has  afforded  a  serious 
satisfaction  to  the  author  to  learn  that  this  little  poem,  and  the  preceding  sacred  dramas,  have  verv 
freoueatiy  beem  adopted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  more  dangerous  amusements.  If  it  may  be  still 
happily  instrumental  in  promoting  a  regard  to  Religion  and  Virtue  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and 
afford  them  an  innocent,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  unuseful,  amusement,  in  the  everrise  of  recitation, 
the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  composed,  and  the  author's  utmost  wish  in  its  republication,  will  be 
fully  answered. 


PROLOGUE : 


SPOKEN   BV.    A   TOt'NO   LADY. 


b  these  grave  scenes,  and  unembellish'd  strains,  In  either  case  your  blame  we  justly  raise, 

Where  neither  sly  intrigue  nor  passion  reigns ;  In  either  lose,  or  ought  to  lose,  your  praise. 

How  dire  we  hope  an  audience  will  approve  How  dull,  if  tamely  flows  th'  impassion'd  strain  ! 

A  drama  void  of  wit  and  free  from  love  i  If  well— how  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  feign .' 

Where  no  soft  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  and  starts,  To  fix  the  mimic  scene  upon  the  heart, 


No  fierce  Roxana  takes  by  storm  your  hearts ; 

No  comic  ridicule,  no  tragic  swagger, 

Not  one  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  dagger  ? 

No  hatband  wronged,  who  trusted  and  believM, 

No  father  cheated,  and  no  friend  deceivM ; 

No  libertine  in  glowing  strains  described, 

Ns  lying  chambermaid  that  rake  had  brib'd  : 

Nor  give  we,  to  reward  the  rover's  life, 

The  ample  portion  and  the  beauteous  wife ; 

heboid,  to  raise  the  manners  of  the  age, 

The  frequent  moral  of  the  scenic  page ! 

And  shall  we  then  transplant  these  noxious  scenes 

To  private  life  ?  to  misses  in  their  teens  ? 

The  pompous  tt-ne,  the  masculine  attire, 

The  stilts,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire, 

Corrupt  the  softness  of  the  gentler  kind, 

And  taint  the  sweetness  of  the  youthful  mind. 

Uagovern'd  passions,  jealousy  and  rage, 

Sot  ill  become  our  sex,  still  less  our  age  ; 

Whether  we  learn  too  well  what  we  describe, 

Or /«il  the  poet's  meaning  to  imbibe, 

V*L.    I.  19 


And  keep  the  passion  when  we  quit  the  part  f 

Such  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  muse, 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse  ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lesson  to  the  imart ; 
What  though  no  charm  of  melody  divine, 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ; 
Though  her  unpolishM  page  in  vain  aspires 
To  emulate  the  graces  she  admires  ; 
Though  destitute  of  skill,  her  sole  pretence 
But  aims  at  simple  truth  and  common  sense  ; 
Yet  shall  her  honest  unassuming  page 
Tell  that  its  author,  in  a  modish  age, 
Preferr'd  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  aft, 
Nor  fix'd  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart. 
O  if,  to  crown  the  efforts,  she  could  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  from  one  mind : 
If  in  the  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth 
•They  stamp'd  one  useful  thought,  one  lasting  truth : 
'Twould  be  a  fairer  tribute  to  her  name, 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fame/ 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Kufhelu,     }  Urania,  an  ancient  shepherdess. 

Cleora.        f  four  young  ladies  of  distinction,  Sylvia,  )  .      j«-.j.#-_, 

Pastorell  a,  I       in  search  of  Happiness.  Elba,   J        *m8lllen' 

La  ur ik  da,    J  F lor  ella,  a  young  shepherdess. 


Scene— A  Grove. 

£UPHELIA,  CLEORA,  PA8TORELLA,    LAURIN- 

DA. 

Cle.  Welcome,  ye  humble  vales,  ye  flow'- 

ry  shades, 
Te  crystal  fountains,  and  ye  silent  glades  ! 
From  the  gay  mis'ry  of  the  thoughtless  great, 
The  walks  of  folly,  the  disease  of  state  ; 
From  scenes  where  daring  Guilt  triumphant 

reigns, 
Its  dark  suspi-  ions  and  its  hoard  of  pains  ; 
Where  Pleasure  never  comes  without  alloy. 
And  Art  but  thinly  paints  fallacious  joy  ; 
Where  Languor  loads  the  day,  Excess  the 

night, 
And  dull  Satiety  succeeds  Delight ; 
Where  midnight  Vices  their  fell  orgies  keep, 
And  guilty  Revels  scare  the  phantom  Sleep ; 
Where  Dissipation  wears  the  name  of  Bliss  ; 
From  these  we  fly  in  search  of  Happiness 


i' 


Cle.  No  cooling  shades  allure  our  eager 

sight, 
Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  invite. 
Flu.  Or  is  it,  hap'ly,  yonder  branching- 

vine, 
Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 

twine; 
Whose  spreading  height,  with  purple  clusters 

crown'd, 
Attracts  the  raze  of  ev'ry  nymph  around  ? 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms 

beside  ?  [pride. 

Yours  are  my  shades,  my  flow'rs,  my  fleecy 
Euph.  Florella!    our  united  thanks  re* 

ceive, 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give  : 
And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous 

fair! 
The  motive  of  our  unremitting  care : 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches 


rum  metre  wts  11  y  iii  »caixjju  «i    uauuiucas.        ^_      _     ,    ,  -     „  ,.„  -  .        , 

Euph.  Not  the  tir'd  pilgrim,  all  his  dan-  ™  find  that  sovereign  good  of  life,  a  fhend ; 

gers  past,  [last,   From  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 

When  he  descries  the  long-sought  shrine  at  __        ST*10*  . 

E'er  felt  a  joy  so  pure  as  this  fair  field,  /go*  our  youiijg  hearts  may  happiness  obtain . 

These  peaceful  shades,  and  smiling  vallieJ  By  Fancy's  mimic  pencil  oft  portray  d, 

yjejd  i  [appear?   bt"l  D*ve  we  wooM  the  visionary  maid  : 


yield  w 

For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time 
Proclaim  Urania's  lonely  dwelling  near. 
Petit.  How  the  description  with  the  scene 

agress  ! 
Here  lowly  thickets,  there  aspiring  trees  ; 
The  hazel  copse  excluding  noon-day's  beam, 
The  tufted  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream  ; 
The  blooming  sweet-briar,  and  the  hawthorn 

shade, 
The  springing  cowslips,  and    the    daisy'd 

mead, 
The  wild  luxuriance  of  the  full  blown  fields, 
Which  spring  prepares,  and  laughing  Sum- 
mer yields. 
Euph.  Here  simple  Nature  strikes  th'  en- 

raptur'd  eye  [supply ; 

With  charms,  which  wealth  and  art  but  ill 
The  genuine  graces,  which  without  we  find, 
Display  the  beauty  of  the  owner's  mind. 
Lou.    These  embow'ring  shades  conceal 
-   the  cell, 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters  dwell: 
Florella  too,  if  right  we've  heard  the  tale, 
With  them  resides — the  lily  of  the  vale. 
CU.  But  soft !  what  gentle  female  form 

appears,  [wears  >. 

Which  smiles  of  more  than  mortal  beauty 
Is  it  the  guardian  Genius  of  the  grove  \ 
Or  some  fair  angel  of  the  choirs  above  ? 

Enter  Florella,  who  epeaks. 

Whom  do  I  see  ?  ye  beauteous  virgins  say 
What  chance  conducts  your  steps  this  lonely 

way  ? 
Do  you  pursue  some  fav'rite  lambkin  stray'd? 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade ? 
Declare,  fair  strangers  f  if  aright  I  deem, 


The  lovely  phantom  mocks  our  eager  eyes ; 
And  still  we  chase,  and  still  we  miss  the 

prize  ! 
CU.  Long  have  we  search'd  throughout 

this  bounteous  isle, 
With  constant  ardor  and  with  ceaseless  toil ; 
The  various  ways  of  various  life  we've  trv'd ; 
But  still  the  bliss  we  seek  has  been  denyfd. 
We've  sought  in  vain  through  ev'ry  duf 'rent 

state; 
The  munn'ring  poor,  the  discontented  great 
If  Peace,  and  Joy,  in  palaces  reside, 
Or  in  obscurer  haunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happiness,  with  worldly  pleasures  dwell, 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit's  cell : 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teach  the  road  to  bliss, 
Or  torpid  Dullness  find  the  joys  they  miss; 
To  learn  this  truth,  we've  bid  a  long  adieu 
To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  pursue. 
— We  seek  Urania;  whose  sagacious  mind 
May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find  : 
Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  be  what  we  admire  : 
For  though  with  care  she  shuns  the  public 

eye, 
Tet  worth  like  here,  unknown  can  never  lie. 
Lau   On  such  a  fair  and  faultless  model 

form'd, 
By  Prudence  guided,  and  by  Virtue  warm'd, 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth 
And  point  our  footsteps  to  thepatns  of  Truth. 
Flor.  Ill  would  it  suit  my  unexperienced 

a$e 
In  such  important  questions  to  engage. 
Young  as  I  am,  unskilful  to  discern, 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  learn. 
But  would  you  with  maturer  years  advise, 


No  rustic  nymphs  of  vulgar  rank  you  seem:  ^  And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
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The  dame,  in  whom  racb  worth  and  wisdom 

meet, 

Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat: 
Ail  that  the  world  calls  great  she  once  pos- 

sess'd, 
With  wealth,  with  rank,  her  prosp'rous  youth 

was  bless'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now,  serene  and  gay, 
4  Who  gave,'  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take 
away.1  [years, 

Two  lovely   daughters    bless  ber  growing 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repay  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath^  ber  sbelt'ring  wing  I 

live, 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  (rive ; 
.'For  Heav*n,  who  to  its  dispensations  join'd 
.  A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind, 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  im- 
part; 
In  Duty's  active  round,  each  day  is  past, 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prove  her 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare, 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brow  of 


PatL  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  humble 

shed  [fled! 

Where  Peace  resides  from  court  and  cities 

SONG. 

I. 
O  Happiness,  celestial  fair, 
Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph,  to  tell 
Oa  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov'st  to  dwell, 

And  make  us  truly  blest. 
II. 
Amidst  the  walks  of  public  life, 
The  toils  of  wealth,  ambition's  strife, 

We  long  have  sought  in  vain  ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din, 
Aad  ail  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Afford  buLjsu&ajsl  pain. 

Pleas'd  with  the  soft,  the  soothing  pow'r 
Of  calm  Reflection  s  silent  hour, 

Sequester'd  dost  thou  dwell ! 
Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne'er  intrude, 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell  ? 
IV. 
0  Happiness,  celestial  fair, 
Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care  ! 

Let  us  not  sue  in  vain  ! 
0  deign  to  hear  our  fond  request. 
Come,  take  possession  of  our  breast, 

And  there  for  ever  reign. 

[They  retire. 

Scene— The  Grove. 

URA.TVIA,  SYLVIA,  ELIZA. 

svLviA  [ringing.) 

I. 

Sweet  Solitude,  thou  placid  queen 
Of  modest  air,  and  brow  serene  ! 
Tis  thou  inspir'st  the  sage's  themes ; 
The  poet's  visionary  dreams. 


II. 

Parent  of  Virtue,  nurse  of  Thought ! 
By  thee  were  saints  and  patriarchs  taught ; 
wisdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  thy  lap  fair  Science  grew  ! 

III. 

Whate'er  exalts,  refines,  and  charms, 
Invites  to  thought,  to  virtue  warms  ; 
Whate'er  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good, 
We  owe  to  thee,  sweet  Solitude  ! 

IV. 

In  these  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thy  peaceful,  unmolested  reign  ! 
Let  no  disorder'd  thoughts  intrude 
On  thy  repose,  sweet  Solitude ! 

V. 

With  thee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last, 
Although  its  rosy  bloom  be  past ; 
Shall  still  endure  when  Time  shall  spread 
His  silver  blossoms  o'er  my  head. 

VI. 

No  more  with  this  vain  world  perplex'd, 
Thou  shalt  prepare  me  for  the  next ; 
The  springs  of  life  shall  gently  cease, 
And  angels  point  the  way  to  peace. 

Ura.  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love, 
Ye  dearest  joys  my  widow'd  heart  can  prove ; 
Come,  taste  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day, 
And  grateful  homage  to  its  Author  pay  ! 
O  !  ever  may  this  animating  sight 
Convey  instruction  while  it  sheds  delight ! 
Does  not  that  sun,  whose  cheering  beams 

impart 
Joy's  glad  emotions  to  the  pure  in  heart ; 
Does  not  that  vivid  pow'r  teach  ev'ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ; 
To  burn  with  unremitted  ardor  still, 
Like  him  to  execute  their  Maker's  will  ?  * 
Then  let  us,  Pow'r  Supreme !  thy  will  adore, 
Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow'r. 
Shalt  thou  these  benefits  in  vain  bestow  ? 
Shall  we  forget  the  fountain  whence  tbey 

flow  ?  [Thee, 

Teach  us  through  these  to  lift  our  hearts  to 
And  in  the  gift  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
To  view  Thee  as  thou  art,  allgood  and  wise, 
Nor  let  thy  blessings  hide  Thee  from  our 

eyes. 
From  all  obstructions  clear  our  mental  sight; 
Pour  on  our  souls  thy  beatic  light  \ 
Teach  us  thy  wond'rous  goodness  to  revere, 
With  love  to  worship,  and  with  rev'rencc 

fear  ! 
In  the  mild  works  of  thy  benignant  hand, 
As  in  the  thunder  of  thy  dread  command. 
In  common  objects  we  neglect  thy  now'r, 
While  wouders  shine  in  every    plant  and 

flow'r. 
— Tell  me,  my  first,  my  last,  my  darling  care, 
If  you  this  morn  have  rais'd  your  hearts  in 

nray'r  ? 
Say  did  you  rise  from  the  sweet  bed  of  rest, 
Your  God  unprais'd,  his  holy  name  unblest  ? 
Syl.  Our  hearts  with  gratitude  and  rev'- 

rence  fraught. . 
By  those  pure  precepts  you  have  ever  taught; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray'r  and  praise  have  tun'd  their  matin 

song.  [tend 

Eli*,  with  ever  new  delight,  we  now  at 
The  counsels  of  our  fond  maternal  friend. 
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Enter  Florella,  with  Euphelia,  Cleora, 
Pastorella,  Laurinda. 


Flo,    (aside  to  the  ladles.)    See  how  the 
goodly  dame,  with  pious  art, 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart  ! 
Observe,  the  duteous  list'ners  how  tbey  stand: 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 
lira.  But  where's  Florella  ? 
Flvr,  Here's  the  happy  she, 

Whom  Heav.'n  most  favour'd  when   it  gave 
her  thee. 
Ura.  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attracj 
tive  mien, 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev'ry  grace  is  seen  ? 
Speak,  my  Florella  .'  say  the  cause  why  here 
These  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  ap- 
pear ? 
Flor,  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fame, 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  they 

came. 
Straying  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engag'd  my 
love :  [prove. 

I've  brought  them  here  your  sage  advice  to 
Ura,    Tell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs  !  the 
reason  tell,  [cell  ? 

Which  brings  such  guests  to  grace  my  lowly 
My  now'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but  small, 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  all. 
Cle.  Your  counsel,  your  advice,  is  all  we 
ask ; 
And  for  Urania  that's  no  irksome  task. 
'Tis  Happiness  we  seek  :  O  deign  to  tell 
Where  the  coy  fugitive  delights  to  dwell ! 
Ura.    Ah,  rather  say   where    you  have 
sought  this  guest, 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast? 
Declare  tne  various  methods  you've  essay' d 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid. 
Bat  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beau- 
teous fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  truth  declare. 
From  evil  habits  own'd,  from  faults  confess'd, 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrets  of  the  breast. 
Eupk.  Bred  in  the  regal  splendors  of  a 
court,  [resort, 

Where  pleasures,  dress'd   in  every  shape, 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  costly  glare, 
Nor  e'er  found  room  for  thought,  or  time  for 

pray'r : 
In  different  follies  ev'ry  hoar  I  spent ; 
I  shunn'd  Reflection,  yet  1  sought  Content. 
My,  hours  were  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and 

Play* 

And  music  serv'd  to  waste  the  tedious  day; 
Yet  softest  airs  no  more  with  jov  1  heard, 
U  any  sweeter  warbler  was  pre'ferr'd  ; 
The  dance  succeeded,  and,  succeeding,  tir'd, 
If  some  more  graceful  dancer  were  admir'd. 
No  sounds  but  flatt'ry  over  sooth'd  my  ear: 
Ungentle  truths  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anxious  day  indue'd  the  sleepless  night, 
And  my  vex'd  spirit  never  knew  delight ; 
Coy  Pleasure  mock'd   me    with    delusive 

charms, 
Still  the  thin  shadow  (led  my  clasping  arms  : 
Or  if  some  actual  joy  1  secnVd  to  taste, 
Another's  pleasures  laid  my  blessings  waste  : 
One  truth  1  prov'd.  that  lurking  Envy  hides 


In  ev'ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fairer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast. 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevailed 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  fail'd ; 
Yet  still  some  cause  of  wretchedness  I  found. 
Some  barbed  shaft  my skatter'd  peace  to 

wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine- 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  ? 
Syl.  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous 
maid!  [said? 

Can  truth  have  prompted  what  you  just  have 
What!  can  the  poor  pre-eminence  of  dress 
Ease  the  pain'd  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  ? 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich 

and  fine, 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  ? 
y  Ura,  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied, 
jOur  very  comforts  axe  the  source  of  pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  within, 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

Cle.  Of  Happiness  unfound  I  too  complain. 
Sought  in  a  diff' rent  path,  but  sought  in  vain ! 
I  sigh'd  for  fame,  I  languish'd  for  renown, 
I   would  be  flatter'd,  prais'd,  admir'd  and 

known. 
On  daring  wing  my  mountain  spirit  soar'd, 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields 

explored  : 
I  scorn'd  the  salique  laws  of  pedant  schools, 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless 
rules,  [held 

I  long'd  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impelTd : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind, 
Thy  graces,  Pope !  with  Johnson's  teaming 

join'd : 
Like  Swift,  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule, 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose, 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sub- 
lime, [rhyme;' 
Or   build,    with    Milton's   art,    « the   loftv 
Through  Fancy's  fields  I  rang'd;  I  strove  Yo 

hit 
Melmoth's  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy  wit :  • 
Thy  classic  graces,  Mason,  to  display, 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray : 
1  rav'd  of  Shakspeare's  flame,  and  Dry  dorrs 

rage, 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  Ot way's  melting  page. 
1  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  and  style,  and  grace, 
And  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot, 
To  study  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  life  might  err, 
Still  my  dramatic  plans  were  regular. 
.'    Ura,  Who  aims  at  ev'ry  science,  soon 
.     •      will  find 

"The  field  how  v*st,  how  limited  the  mind  ! 
Cle.    Abstruser  studies    soon   iny  fancy 
caught, 
The  poet  in  th'  astronomer  forgot : 
The  schoolmen's  systems  now  my  mind  cm- 
ploy'd,  [Void. 

Their  crystal' Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  their 
Newton  and  Halley  all  my  soul  inspir'd. 
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And  numbers  less  than  calculations  fir'd ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying 

breast,  [sess'd. 

And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  pos- 
IjCss  pJeas'd  to  sing-  inspiring-  Phoebus'  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious  way. 
The  pale  moon  dancing  on  the  silver  stream, 
And  the  mild  lustre  of  her  trembling  beam, 
No  more  could  charm  my  philosophic  pride. 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing 

tide. 
J^o  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought, 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  sought. 
Let  common  eyes,  I  said,  with  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  heav'n's 

soft  blue, 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain, 
Colours  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Locke  trod  roetaphysic  soil,  I 
Now  cbas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  of 

Boyle ;  rtwin'd, 

To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  mind. 
I  seized  on  Learning's  superficial  part,    f 
And  title  page  and  index  got  by  heart ;    I 
Some  learnM  authority  I  still  would  bring 
To  grace  my  talk,  and  prove— the  plainest 

thing*: 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew, 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder.  1  aspir'd  to  raise, 
And  mtssM affection,  while  1  grasp'd  at  praise. 
Past.  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fame 

impart: 
Far  softer  thoughts  possess'd  my  virgin  heart. 
No  prudent  parent  form'd  my  ductile  youth, 
Nor  Jed  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind. 
Pernicious  novels  their  soft  entrance  find  : 
Their  pots'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray: 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say. 
1  fanev'd  virtues  which  were  never  seen, 
And  d^d  for  heroes  who  have  never  been ; 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  sense, 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth 

dispense ; 
I  scornM  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw  ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. ' 
Distempered  thoughts  my  wahd'ring  fancy 

fill, 
Each  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  brook  a  rill ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale, 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  gale  ; 
Coavers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shades, 

and  bow'rs, 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow*rs.  [please ; 

Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  learnM  to 
For  treach'rous  Leisure  feeds  the  soft  disease. 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'rous  skill, 
The  charming  fiction  with  alluring  art, 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  toe  heart.' 
A  fancy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loath'd  the  office*  of  real  life. 
These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  long'd  to 

prove 
Thegeo'rous  ardours  of  unequal  love ; 
Some  marvel  still  my  wayward  .heart  must 

strike, 
Or  prince,  or  peasant,  each  had  charms  alike: 


Whate'er  inverted  nature,  custom,  law. 
With  joy  I  courted,  and  with  transport  saw. 
In  the  dull  walk  of  Virtue's  quiet  round, 
No  aliment  my  fever'd  fancy  found  ; 
Each  duty  to  perform  observant  still 
But  (hose  which  God  and  Nature  bade  me  fill. 
Eliza  [to  Urania  )  O  save  me  from  the 

errors  of  deceit, 
And  all  the  dangers  wealth  and  beauty  meet 
Past.  Reason  perverted,  Fancy  on  her 

throne, 
My  soul  to  all  my  sex's  softness  prone ; 
I  neither  spoke  nor  look'd  as  mortal  ought ; 
To  sense  abandon'd,  and  by  Folly  taught  : 
A  victim  to  Imagination's  sway, 
Which  stole  my  health,  and  rest,  and  peace 

away ; 
Professions,  void  of  meaning,  I  receiv'd,        \ 
And  still  I  found  them  false— -and  still  be- ) 

liev'd : 
Imagined  all  who  courted  me,  approv'd  ; 
Who  prais'd,  esteem 'd  me ;  and  who  flatter'd, 

lov'd. 
Fondly  I  hop'd  (now  vain  those  hopes  appear) 
Each  man  was  faithful,  and  each  maid  sin- 
cere, [day  ; 
Still  Disappointment  mock'd  the  lingering 
Still  new-born  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 
When  in  the  rolling  year  no  joy  I  find, 
I  trust  the  next,  the  next  will  sure  be  kind. 
The  next,  fallacious  as  the  last  appears, 
And  sends  me  on  to  still  remoter  years. 
They  come,  they  promise — but  forget  to  give  :f 
1  live  not,  but  I  still  intend  to  live. 
At  length,  deceiv'd  in  all  my  schemes  of 

bliss, 
I  join'd  these  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 
Eliza    Is  this  the  world  of  which  we  want 

a  sight  ? 
Are  these  the  beings  who  are  call'd  polite  ? 
Sylvia.  If  so,  oh  gracious  Heav'n,  hear 

Sylvia's  prayer  : 
Preserve  me  still  in  humble  virtue  here ! 
Far  from  such  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live, 
And  keep,  O  keep  me,  from  the  taint  they 

give !  [warms, 

Lau.  No  love  of  fame  my  torpid  bosom 
No  Fancy  sooths  mo,  and  no  pleasure  charms ! 
Yet  still  remote  from  happiness  I  stray, 
No  guiding  star  illumes  my  trackless  way. 
My  mind,  nor  wit  misleads,  nor  passion  goads, 
But  the  dire  rust  of  indolence  corrodes  ; 
This  eating  canker,  with  malignant  stealth, 
Destroys  the  vital  pow'rs  of  moral  health. 
Till  now,  I've  slept  on  Life's  tumultuous 

tide, 
No  principle  of  action  for  my  guide. 
From  ignorance  my  chief  misfortunes  flow  ;. 
I  never  wish'd  to  learn,  or  car'd  to  know. 
With  ev'ry  folly  slow-pac'd  Time  beguil'd  : 
In  size  a  woman,  but  in  soul  a  child. 


As  chance  directed,  or  caprice  inspir'd  : 
Too  indolent  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose, 
Too  soft  to  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse  ; 
My  character  was  stamped  from  those  around: 
The  figures  they,  my  miud  the  simple  ground. 
Fashion,  with  monstrous  farms,  the  canvass 
stam'ri. 
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Till  nothing  of  my  genuine  self  remain'd ; 
My  pliant  soul  from  chance  receiv'd  its  bent, 
And  neither  good  perform'd,  nor  evil  meant. 
From  right  to  wrong,  from  rice  to  virtue 

thrown, 
No  character  possessing  of  its  own. 
To  shun  fatigue  I  made  my  only  law ; 
Yet  ev'ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e'er  mark'd  the  duties  of  the  day, 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away  : 
No  energy  inform 'd  my  languid  mind ! 
No  joy  the  idle  e'er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  ill  my  actions  sway'd ; 
The  day  was  lost  before  the  choice  was  made. 
Though  more  to  folly  than  to  guilt  inclin'd, 
A  drear  vacuity  possess'd  my  mind  ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amus'd, 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unus'd, 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  could  not  hear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  sur- 
prise, 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  the  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  sought, 
Because  it  saves  th'  expense  and  pain  of 
thought 
Disgusted,  restless,  ev'ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 
Urania.  O  fcappy  they  for  whom,  in  early 
age,  t 

Enlightening  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter'd 

page! 
Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  control, 
And  pours  her  lib'ral  lesson  on  the  soul ! 
Ideas  grow  from  books  their  nat'ral  food, 
As  aliment  is  changed  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  Fortune  strip  her  vot'ry 
bare,  [tear, 

Though  Malice  haunt  him,  and  though  Envy 
Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e'er 

destroy 
This  soul -felt  solace,  and  this  bosom  joy ! 
Cleora*  We  thus  united  by  one  common 
fate, 
Each  discontented  with  her  present  state, 
One  common  scheme  pursue ;  resolv'd  to  know 
If  Happiness  can  e'er  be  found  below. 
Urania*  Y  our  candou  r,  beauteous  damsels, 
I  approve,  ♦ 

Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merits  love. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methods  you  must  try 
To  gain  the  glorious  prize  for  which  you  sigh, 
Your  fainting  strength  and  spirits  must  be 

cheer'd 
With  a  plain  meal,  by  Temperance  preparM. 
Florella.  No  luxury  our  humble  board  at- 
tends ; 
But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends. 

SONG. 

I 

Hail  artless  Simplicity,  beautiful  maid, 

In  the  genuine  attractions  of  Nature  array 'd  ; 

Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and 

the  vain,  ([train. 

Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy 

II. 

No  charm  in  thy  modest  allurements  they 

find ;  [hind. 

The  pleasures  they  follow  a  sting  leave  be- 

Can  criminal  Passion  enrapture  the  breast 

Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest  ? 


III. 

O  would  you  Simplicity's  precepts  attend. 

Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you'd  bead ; 

The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  joy   he 

embrac'd  from  taste. 

You'd  practise  from  virtue,  and  love  them 

IV. 
The  linnet  enchants  us  the  bushes  aaiDBg- ; 
Though  cheap  the  musician,  yet  sweet  is  the 

song; 
We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats. 
And   with  ecstacy  hang  on   the  ravishing 
notes. 

V. 

Our  water  is  drawn  from  the  clearest  of 

springs, 

And  our  food,  nor  disease  nor  satiety  brings; 

Our  mornings  are  cheerful,  our  labours  are 

blest,  [with  rest 

Our  ev'nings  are  pleasant,  our  nights  crovrn'd 

VI. 
From  our  culture  yon  garden  its  ornament 
finds,  [minds ; 

And  we  catch  at  the  hint  for  improving  our 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try, 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as  they 
fly. 

VII. 

Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity 

yields,  [our  fields : 

We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods  and 

How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

wealth,  [and  health ! 

When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure 

[  They  retire  into  the  cottage 

Scene— A  rural  entertainment. 

ELORELLA,  EUPHELIA,  CLEORA,  LAURIKDA. 
PASTORELLA. 

Florella  [sings) 

I. 
While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 

prime,  [time, 

And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole 

Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  en- 

»  $age;  [age. 

Let  us  live  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in 

II. 
Though  the  vain  and  the  gay  may  allure  us 

awhile,  [guile ; 

Yet  let  not  their  flatt'ry  our  prudence  be- 
Let  us  covet  those  charms  that  will  never 

decay, 
Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  say. 

III. 
*  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine's 

perfume !  [bloom, 

The  eglantine's  fragrance,  the  lilac's  gay 
Though  fair  and  though  fragrant,  unheeded 

may  lie,  g 

For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.'      I 

.IV.  t 

I  sigh  not  for  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth, 
But  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 

health ; 
Then,  richer  than  kings,  and  as  happy  as  tbey, 
My  days  shall  pass  sweetly  and  swiftly  away. 

v  • 
When  age  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  is  no 

more. 
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And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door, 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  wealth  should 

I  find  ?  [mind. 

My  treasure,  my  wealth,  is  a  sweet  peace  of 

VI. 
That  peace  I'll  preserve  then,  as  pure  as  was 

giv»n, 
And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  Heav'n; 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the  cold 


And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gray  as  sixteen. 

VII. 
And  when  long  I  the  burden  of  life  shall 

have  borne,  [corn, 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cut  the  ripe 
Resirn'd  to  my  fate,  without  murmur  or  sigh, 
I'll  bless  the  kind  summons,  and  lie  down 

and  die. 

Euphe   Thus  sweetly  pass  the  hours  of 
rural  ease ! 
Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  please! 
Past.  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we 
have  past, 
Assured  we've  found  felicity  at  last. 
Ftor.  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  out- 
ward air ; 
All  hare  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though   Wisdom    wears  the  semblance  of 

content, 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent, 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view, 
And  by  seehiding-  learns  to  conquer  too  : 
Denied  the  food  indulgence  to  complain, 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain. 
By  lore  directed,  ana  in  mercy  meant,    \ , 
Are  trials  suffer'd  and  afflictions  sent ; 
7V>  stem  impetuous  Passion's  furious  tide, 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosp'rous  Pride, 
To  wean  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime  where  pain  shall  be  no 

more; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly, 
And  ev'ry  tear  be  wip'd  from  evVy  eye. 
CUora.  Lisfning  to  you,  my  heart  can 
never  cease 
To  rev'rence  Virtue,  and  to  sigh  for  peace. 
FUnr.    Know,  e'en  Urania,  that  accom- 
plished fair  [liar  care, 
Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven's  pecu- 
Though  born  to  all  that  affluence  can  bestow, 
Has  felt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo  : 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress, 
She  knew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  pow'r  to 

blew. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  what  is  left  her  still, 
To  him  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  htm  who.  while  his  bounty  thousands  fed, 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  head  ; 
To  rim  who  that  be  might  our  wealth  insure, 
TTKHigh  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his   precepts,  by  his    practice 

taught, 
Her  will  submitted,  and  resign'd  her  thought, 
Through  faith,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark 

abode, 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God. 

Enter  TJaakia,  Sylvia,  Eliza. 

Ura.  Since  gentle  nymphs!  my  friendship 
to  obtain, 


You've  sought  with  eager  step  this  peaceful 

plain, 
My  honest  counsel  with  attention  hear, 
Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperfect,   yet 

sincere  ; 
What  from  maturer  years  alone  I've  known, 
What  time  has  taught  me,  and  experience 

shown,  [grace, 

No  polish'd   phrase  my  artless  speech  will 
But  unaffected  Candour  till  its  place  : 
My  lips  shall  Flatt'ry's  smooth  deceit  refuse, 
And  truth  be  all  the  eloquence  I'll  use. 
Know  then,  that  life's  chief  happiness  and 

wo, 
From  good  or  evil  education  flow ; 
And  hence  our  future  dispositions  rise  ; 
The  vice  we  practise,  or  the  good  we  prize. 
When  pliant  Nature  any  form  receives, 
That  precept  teaches,  or  example  gives, 
The    yielding  mind  with  virtue  should  be 

grae'd. 
For  first  impressions  seldom  are  effae'd.      ! 
Then  holy  habits,  then  chastis'd  desires,      l 
Should  regulate  disorder'd  Nature's  fires. 
If  Ignorance  then,  her  iron  sway  maintain, 
If  Prejudice  preside,  or  Passion  reign, 
If  Vanity  preserve  her  native  sway, 
If  selfish  tempers  cloud  the  op'ningday. 
If  no  kind  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain. 
But  for  the  wholesome  curb  we  give  the  rein ; 
The  erring  principle  is  rooted  fast, 
And  fix'd  the  habit  that  through  life  may 

last. 
Pott  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now 

deplore  [restore. 

Those  squander'd  hours,  that  time  can  ne'er 

Urn.  Euphelia  sighs  for  flatt'ry,  dress,  and 

show: 
The  common  sources  these  of  female  wo ! 
In  Beauty's  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find. 
She  slights  the  culture  of  th'  immortal  mind  : 
I  would  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow'r, 
I  would  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
The  fairest  symmetry  of  form  or  face, 
From  intellect  receives  its  highest  grace  ; 
The  brightest  eyes  ne'er  dart  such  piercing 

fires 
As  when  a  soul  irradiates  and  inspires, 
Beauty  with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense, 
And    oral  lips  may   sure  speak  common 

sense  ; 
Beauty  makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear ; 
Virtue  makes  Beauty  more  divinely  fair  ! 
Confirms  its  conquests  o'er  the  willing  mind, 
And  those  your  beauties  gain,  your  virtues 

bind 
Yet  would  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill, 
Its  flame  repress  not — be  ambitious  still ; 
Let  nobler  views  your  best  attention  claim, 
The  object  changed,  the  energy  the  same  : 
Those  very  passions  which  our  heart  invade, 
If  rightly  pointed,  blessings  may  be  made. 
Indulge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
In  that  best  art — the  art  of  living  well. 
But  first  extirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
That  rankling  torment  which  destroys  your 

rest: 
All  other  faults  may  take  a  higher  aim, 
But  hareless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same. 
SomdM^er  passions  may  beturn'd  to  good, 
But  amy  must  *ubdue.*  or  be  subdu'd. 
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This  fatal  gangronc  to  our  moral  life, 
Rejects  all  palliatives,  and  asks  the  knife ; 
Excision  spar'd,  it  taints  the  vital  part, 
And  spreads  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heart. 
Eup.  Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who   seek 
the  way, 
In  pow'r  superior,  or  in  splendor  gay  ! 
Inforin'd  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall 

find 
The  charm  of  flatt'ry  taint  E Ophelia's  mind  : 
By  thee  instructed,  still  my  views  shall  rise, 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies. 
Urania.  In  fair  Laurinda's  uninstrncted 
mind, 
The  want  of  culture  not  of  sense,  we  find  ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  shunn'd 
the  ill,  [pie  : 

/     'Twas  more  from  temper  than  from  princi- 
<  Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduc'd, 
'  Twas  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  produc'd, 
The  casual  goodness  Impulse  lias  to  boast, 
Like  morniug  dews,  or  tranbient  sliow'rs  is 
lost ;  [stant  tide, 

While  Ileav'n-taught  Virtue  pours  her  con- 
Like  streams  by  living  fountains  still  sup- 
ply'd. 
Be  wisdom  still,  though  late,  your  earnest 
care, 
Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  in  vain  despair : 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage, 
And  meekly  listen  to  experienced  age. 
What,  if  acquirements  you   have  laiTd  to 

gain, 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want,  the  bad  attain  ; 
Yet  still  Religion's  sacred  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'ry  age,  for  ev'ry  genius  ^ 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  confin'd, 
But  all  may  learn  the  truth  for  all  design'd. 
Though  low  the  talents,  andth'  acquirements 

small, 
The  gift  of  grace  divine  is  free  to  all ; 
She  calls,  solicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest, 
And  points  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 
And  when,  advanc'd  in  years,  matur'd  in 
sense,  [pense ; 

Think  not  with  farther  care  you  may  dis- 
'Tis  fatal  to  the  int'rests  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  before  we've  reach'd  the 

goal ; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest : 
Bad  leads  to  worse,  and  better  tends  to  best. 
We  either  gain  or  lo*e,  we  sink  or  rise, 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high  ; 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'n  beyond  the  sky. 
Lau.  O  that  important  Time  could  back 
return  [mourn ! 

Those  misspent  hours  whose  loss  I  deeply 
Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere, 
Mv  heartfelt  anguish,  and  my  fervent  pray'r! 

£7*7*.  I  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate, 
By  nature  gentle,  gen'rous,  mild*  and  great, 
One  false  propenston  alt  her  pow'rs  confin'd, 
And  cham'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind ; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  flourish '^liere 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care.  - 
If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  wilifill  tlteaplace, 


And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,   bow  ungovera'd   thoughts  the  mind 

pervert, 
And  to  disease  all  nourishment  convert. 
Ah  !'  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healthful  fancy,  and  a  well  train'd  mind  * 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are 

found 
Than  the  day- visions  of  a  mind  unsound. 
Disorder'd  phantasies  indulged  too  much, 
Like  harpies,    always   taint  whatever  they 

touch. 

Fly  soothing  Solitude !  fly  vain  Desire  \ 
Fly  such  soft  verse  as  fans  the  danger'oos 
fire !  [loves ; 

Seek  action ;  His  the  scene  which  Virtue 
The  vigorous  sun  not  only  shines,  but  moires. 
From  sickly  thoughts  with  quick  abhorrence 

start, 
And  rule  the  fancy  if  you'd  rule  the  heart  -• 
By  active  goodness,  by  laborious  schemes, 
Subdue  wild  visions,  and  delusive  dreams. 
No  earthly  good  a  Christian's  views  should 

bound, 
For  ever  rising  should  his  aims  be  fonnd. 
Leave  that  fictitious  good  your  fancy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  read  bliss  eternal  reigns  : 
Ijook  to  that  region  of  immortal  joys, 
Where  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow'rs^ 
Or  blooming  chaplets  of  unfading  flow'rs; 
Fairer  than  e'er  imagination  drew. 
Or  poet's  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Press  eager  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 
PtuU  l  mourn  the.  errors  of  my  thought- 
less youth,  [troth. 
And  long,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of 
Ura.  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Cleoras 
aim  ; 
She  seeks  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame  ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand, 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  vent'rous  hand  : 
The  privilege  of  man  she  dares  invade. 
And  tears  the  chaplet  from  his  laurell'd  bead. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  ? 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name? 
Let  the  proud    sex    possess  their  vaunted 

pow'rs  : 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories,  ours ! 
The  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female 

life, 
Which  grace  the  daughter  and  adorn  the  wife , 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  ad- 
mit 
Of  various  knowledge,  and  of  blameless  wit : 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nurturd  mind. 
Of  polish'd  converse,  and  of  taste  refin'd  : 
Of  that  quick  intuition  of  the  best, 
Which  feels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the 
rest :  [roles 

Which  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 
An    art    which    Nature  teaches—- not   the 

schools. 
Thns  conq'ring  Sevieme  the  heart  obtains* 
While  Dacier  only  admiration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope* 
To  speak  like  Stonehouse,  or  to  write  like 

Pope, 
To  all  the  wonders  of  the  poet's  lyre, 
Join  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  inspire. 
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Witberery  various  powY  of  learning  fraught, 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  of  thought ; 
Ye*,  if  the  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peculiar  to  the  sex  design'd, 
Oood  net***,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  thete  embellishM  not  your  virgin  heart, 
Yon  night  fee  daazfing,  bat  not  truly  bright ; 
Might  glare,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  meteor,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear  ; 

reman  shines  bet  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Accomplishmenta  by  Heav'n  were  sure 
d«5g*d 
to  adore  than  to  amend  tee  mmd : 
Kambsboekl  contribute  to  this  gea'rai  end, 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend 


Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Anguish 

dwell; 
Ra  ise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  keees, 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  dia- 


The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a 

Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  fame ; 

But  know,  the  awful  all-disclosing  day 

The  long  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay  ; 

Applauding  saint*  shall  hear  with  food  re- 
gard, [ward. 

And  He,  who  witnessed  bene,  shall  there  re* 
Ewpk.  With  added  grace  she  pleads  Reli- 
gion's cause, 

Who  from  her  life  her  virtuous  lessen  draws. 


71i' ae^tttretiieats,  which  our  best  esteem  m-i/  Ura   In  vain,  ye  lair  1  from  place  to  place- 


▼ite,  / 

ShovJd  ©ot  project,  but  soften,  mix,  unite:  (  f 
In  glaring  light  not  strongly  be  display 'd, 
But  sweetly  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 
CZsoro.  Confus'd  with  shame,  to  thy  re- 

proofe  I  bend, 
Thou  beat  adviser,  and  thou  truest  friend ! 
From  thee  I'll  learn  to  judge  and  act  aright, 
Humility  with  Knowledge  to  unite  : 
The  finisk'd  character  must  both  combine, 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  either  shine. 
f/re.   Florella  shines  adorn'd  with  every 


!  Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  face : 
^  Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  great, 
Kind  Hear'n  has  fix'd  her  in  a  middle  state ; 
The  dmmon  Fashion  never  warp'd  her  soul, 
Her  passions  move  at  Piety's  control ; 
Her  eyes  the  movements  other  heart  declare, 
For  went  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear ; 
UnJectar'din  Dissimulation's  school, 
To  senile  bv  precept,  and  to  blush  by  rule : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  lie. 
Nor  shrink  from  close  Inspection's  keenest 

No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown; 
Tis  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known ; 
Her  naf  ral  sweetness  ev'ry  heart  obtains  ; 
What  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  sauooths  the  path  of  my  declining  years, 
Augments  my    comforts,   and  divides  my 
cares.  [state ! 

Past.   O  sacred  Friendship  !  O  exalted 
.  The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fate  ! 

l/rej.  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  dis- 
cern, 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn  : 
At  some  fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade, 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade, 
Withdraws  its  modest  head  from  public  sight, 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of 

oaould  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  in- 
trude, 
Aadbear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
ExposVl  abroad  its  languid  colours  fly, 
Its  farm  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die  ; 
So  woman,  born  to  digoify  retreat, 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great, 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm, 
With  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm, 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known, 
Should  seek  but  Heav'n's  applauses,  and  her 


Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonelv  cell 


you  roam 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  sound  at 

home: 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must 

live.  [breast 

Then  look  no  more  abroad  ;  in  yoar  own 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rest. 
Nor  small,  my  friends  !  toe  vigilance  I  ask, 
Watch  well  yourtdvt$y  this  is  ftie  Christian's 

task. 
The  cherish'd  sin  by  each  roust  be  assail'd. 
New  efforts  added,  where  the  past  have  failM: 
The  darling-  error  check'd,  the  will  subdu'd, 
The  heart  By  penitence  and  prav'r  renew'd. 
Nor  hope  for  perfect  happiness  below ; 
Celestial  plants  on  earth  reluctant  grow  ; 
He  who  our  frail  mortality  did  bear, 
Though  free  from  sin  was  not  exempt  from 

care. 
Cltora.  Let's  join  to  bless  that  Pow'r  who 

brought  us  here, 
Adore  bis  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
Assur'd,  that  Peace  exists  but  in  the  mind, 
And  Piety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 
Ura.  In  its  true  light  this  transient  life  re- 
gard: 
This  is  a  state  of  trial,  not  reward. 
Though  rough  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the 
^       port, 

The  bliss  is  perfect,  the  probation  short, 
Of  human  wit  beware  the  fatal  pride : 
An  useful  follower,  but  a  dang'rous  guide  : 
On  holy  Faith's  aspiring  pinions  rise ; 
Assert  your  birth-right,  and  assume  the  skies. 

Fountain  of  Being !  teach  us  to  devote 
To  Thee  each  purpose,  action,  word- and 

thought ! 
Thy  grace  our  hope,  thy  love  our  only  boast, 
Be  all  distinctions  in  the  Christian  lost ! 
Be  this  in  ev'ry  state  our  wish  alone, 
Almighty,  Wise  and  Good,    Thy  will  be 

done ! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

TO  BE  raarOBKBD  ST  THE  CHAIACTESS  OV  THE  PI  EC*. 

I. 

O  Charity,  divinely  wise. 

Thou  meek-ey'd  daughter  of  the  skiet ! 
From  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  light, 
Where  fair,  immutable  and  ever  bright, 

The  beatific  vision  shines, 

Where  angel  with  archangel  joins 
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In  choral  songs  to  ting  His  praise, 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  Days', 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity, 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart, 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  heart ! 

Descend  from  radiant  realms  above, 
Thou  effluence  of  that  boundless  love 

Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  nnsully'd 
flow, 

Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lov'd  abode  below  ! 
Though  sweeter   strains    adorn'd  my 

tongue 
Than  saint  conceiv'd  or  seraph  sung, 
And  though  my  glowing  fancy  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught. 

Yet  if  this  hard  unfeeling-  heart  of  mine 


Ne'er  felt  thy  force,  O  Charity  divine! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found : 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

III. 
Though  mv  prophetic  spirit  knew 
To  bring  futurity  to  view, 
Without  thy  aid  e'en  (his  would  not  avail, 
For  tongues  shall  cease  and  prophecies  shall 
fail 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest, 
Shed  thy  soft  influence  o'er  my  breast. 
Bring  with  thee  Faith,  divinely  bright, 
And  Hope,  fair  harbinger  of  light, 
To  clear  eacn  mist  with  their  pervading  ray, 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav'n,  and  point  the  way ; 
There  Perfect  Happiness  her  sway  main- 
tains ; 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  reigns. 


STORIES 

FOR  PERSONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS.* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tinas  Stories,  which  Were  first  published,  among  a  great  number  of  others,  in  the  Cheap  Repository, 
under  the  signature  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  enlarged  and  improved.  Such  of  them 
as  are  comprised  in  this  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  to  those  which  are  con- 
tained in  toe  fourth  volume,  [Earle's  edition,  and  now  published  in  this,]  it  was  thought  better  to  sep- 
arate and  class  them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the  institution  here  referred  to,  will  be  given  in 
%  subsequent  place. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  MR.  PANTOM, 

THE  NEW  FASHIONED  PHILOSOPHER, 
AND  HIS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Mr,  Fantom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the 
city  of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to 
any  expensive  rices,  he  was  reckoned  a  so- 
ber decent  man,  but  he  was  covetous  and 
proud,  selfish  and  conceited.  As  soon  as  he 
cot  forward  in  the  world,  his  vanity  began  to 
display  itself,  though  not  in  the  ordinary 
method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and  living 
away ;  but  still  he  was  tormented  with  a 
longing  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to 
distinguish  himself.  He  felt  a  general  sense 
of  discontent  at  what  he  was,  with  a  general 
ambition  to  be  something  which  be  was  not ; 
but  this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any 
particular  object.  It  was  not  by  his  money 
he  could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
acquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be 
rich  indeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Fantom's  mind  was  a  prey  to  his 
vain  imaginations  He  despised  all  those 
little  acts  €ii  kindness  and  charity  which  eve- 
ry man  is  called  to  perform  every  day ;  and 
while  be  was  contriving  grand  schemes, 
which  lay  quite  out  of  his  reach,  he  neglect- 
ed the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  which  lay  di- 
rectly before  him.  Selfishness  was  his  gov- 
erning principle.  He  fancied  he  was  lost  in 
the  mass  of  general  society  :  and  the  usual 
means  of  attaching  importance  to  insignifi- 
cance occurred  to  him  ;  that  of  getting  into 
clabs  and  societies.  To  be  connected  with 
a  party  would  at  least  make  him  known  to 
that  part?,  be  it  ever  so  low  and  contempti- 
ble; and  this  local  importance  it  is  which 
draws  off  vain  minds  from  those-  scenes  of 
general  usefulness,  in  which,  though  they 
are  of  more  value,  they  are  of  leas  distinc- 
tion. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  famous 
little  book  written  by  the  New  Philoso- 
pher, whose  pestilent  doctrines  have  gone 
about  seeking  whom  they  may  destroy  ; 
4hese  doctrines  found  a  ready  entrance  into 
Mr.  Fantom's  mind  ;  a  mind  at  once  shallow 
and  inquisitive,  speculative  and  vain,  ambi- 
tious and  dissatisfied.  As  almost  every  book 
was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  common  er- 
ror of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  lift 


that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  not  know 
himself,  was  equally  new  to  others  ;  and  be 
was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the  author  he 
was  reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the 
world  who  Knew  any  thing  This  bo «k  led 
to  the  jrrand  discovery  ;  he  had  now  found 
what  his  heart  panted  after— a  way  to  distin- 
guish himtetf.  To  start  out  a  full  grown 
philosopher  at  once,  to  be  wise  without  edu- 
cation, to  dispute  without  learning,  and  to 
make  proselytes  without  argument,  was  a 
short  cut  to  fame,  which  well  6uited  his  van- 
ity and  his  ignorance.  He  rejoiced  that  he 
had  been  so  clever  as  to  examine  for  himself, 
pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  upon  trust, 
and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of  his 
own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novelties 
and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  would 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  to  the  impudence  of  the  assertion. 
The  trampling  on  holy  ground  with  dirty  shoes, 
tbesmeanng  toe  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire, 
the  calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  most 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dashing,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  free 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition, 
was  resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way, 
by  trying  to  free  others  ;  but  it  would  have 
hurt  his  vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was  the 
convert  of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for 
the  vulgar,  who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not 
even  one  idea  of  original  wickedness  f  but 
who  had  stooped  to  rake  up  out  of  the  ken- 
nel of  infidelity,  all  the  loathsome  dregs  and 
offal  dirt,  which  politer  unbelievers  had 
thrown  away  as  too  gross  and  offensive  for 
their  better  bred  readers. 

Mr  Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  philo- 
sopher must  set  up  with  a  little  sort  of  stock 
in  trade,  now  picked  up  all  the  common- 
place notions  against  Christianity,  which 
have  been  answered  a  hundred  times  over ; 
these  he  kept  by  him  ready  cut  and  dried, 
and  brought  out  in  all  companies  with  a  zeal 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
cause,  hut  which  the  friends  to  a  better  cause 
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are  not  so  apt  to  discover.  Tie  soon  pot  all 
the  cant  of  the  new  School.  He  prated  about 
narrowness,  and  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  and 
prejudice,  and  priestcraft,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  on  the  other,  of  public  good,  the  love  of 
mankind,  and  liberality,  and  cindour,  and 
toleration,  and  above  all,  benevolence.  Be 
nevolence,  he  said,  made  up  the  whole  of  re- 
ligion, and  all  the  other  parts  of  it  were 
nothing  but  cant,  and  jargon,  and  hypocrisy 
By  benevolence  he  understood  a  gloomy  and 
indefinite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
people  with  wh:>m  he  was  utterly  disconnect- 
ed, and  whom  Providence  had  put  it  out  of 
his  reach  either  to  serve  or  injure.  And  by 
the  happiness  this  benevolence  was  so  anx- 
ious to  promote,  he  meant  an  exemption  from 
the  power  of  the  laws,  and  an  emancipation 
from  (he  restraints  of  religion,  conscience, 
and  moral  obligation 

Finding,  however,  that  he  made  little  im- 
pression on  his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bag- 
pipes, he  grew  tired  of  their  company.  This 
dub  consisted  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who 
met  of  an  evening  for  a  little  harmless  re 
creation  after  business ;  their  object  was,  not 
to  reform  parliament,  but  their  own  shops ; 
not  to  correct  the  abuses  of  government,  out 
of  parish  officers  ;  not  to  cure  the  excesses 
of  administration,  but  of  their  own  porters 
and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over  the  news  of 
the  day  without  aspiring  to  direct  the  events 
of  it  They  read  the  papers  with  that  anxie- 
ty which  every  honest  man  (eels  in  the  daily 
history  of  his  country.  But  as  trade,  which 
they  did  understand,  flourished,  they  were 
careful  not  to  reprobate  those  public  mea- 
sures by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 
they  did  not  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
times  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was 
a  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman ;  that  he 
was  not  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for 
which  he  found  lie  had  no  talents,  while  be 
was  atv  6*11  liberty  to  employ  the  talents  be 
really  possessed,  in  fairly  amassing  a  fortune, 
of  which  the  laws  would  be  the  best  guardian, 
and  government  the  best  security.  Thus  a 
legitimate  self-love,  regulated  by  prudence, 
and  restrained  by  principle,  produced  peace- 
able subjects  and  good  citizens ;  while  in 
Fantom,  a  boundless  selfishness  and  inordi- 
nate vanity  converted  a  discontented  trader 
into  a  turbulent  politician. . 

There  was*  however,  one  member  of  the 
Cat  and  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could  not 
resolve  to  give  up,  though  they  seldom 
agreed,  as  indeed  no  two  men  in  the  same 
class  and  habits  of  life  could  less  resemble 
each  other.  Mr.  Trueman  was  an  honest, 
plain,  simple-hearted  tradesman  of  the  good 
old  cut,  who  feared  God  and  followed  his  bu- 
siness ;  be  went  to  church  twice  on  Sundays, 
and  minded  his  shop  all  the  week,  spent  fru 
gaily,  gave  liberally,  and  saved  moderately. 
He  lost,  however,  some  ground  in  Mr.  Fan- 
tom's  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxes  with- 
out disputing,  and  read  bis  Bible  without 
doubting. 

Mr*  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  eve- 
rt thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it ;  for 
the  in  ore  the  word  beneyolenqe  was  in  his 


mouth,  the  more  did  selfishness  gain  domio~ 
ion  in  his  heart.  He,  however,  resolved  to 
retire  for  a  while  into  the  country,  and  de- 
vote his  time  to  bis  new  plans,  schemes,  .theo- 
ries, and  projects  for  the  public  good.  A 
life  of  talking,  and  reading,  and  writing,  and 
disputing,  and  teaching,  and  proselyting,  now 
struck  him  as  the  only  life ;  so  be  soon  set  out 
for  the  country  with  his  family ;  for  unhappi- 
ly Mr.  Fan  torn  had  been  the  husband  oa  a 
very  worthy  woman  many  years  before  the 
new  philosophy  bad  discovered  thai  man 
was  a  shameful  infringement  on  human 
erty ,  and  an  abridgment  of  die  rights  of 
To  this  family  was  now  added  bis  new  foot- 
man, William  Wilson,  whom  be  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family. 
Mr.  Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled  than  be 
wrote  to  invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and 
pay  him  a  visit,  for  he  would  have  burst  if  be 
could  not  have  got  some  one  to  whom  be 
might  display  his  new  knowledge;  he  knew 
that  if  on  the  one  hand  Trueman  was  no 
scholar,  yet  on  the  other  be  was  no  fool  ;*and 
though  be  despised  bis  prejudice*,  yet  he 
thought  be  might  be  made  a  good  decoy 
duck ;  for  if  be  could  once  bring  Trueman 
over,  the  whole  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
might  be  brought  to  follow  his  example;  and 
thus  he  might  see  himself  at  the  bead  of  a, 
society  of  hia  own  proselytes  ;  the  sttprema 
object  of  a  philosopher's  ambition.  True* 
man  came  accordingly.  He  soon  found  that 
however  he  might  be  shocked  at  the  impfat»+ 
doctrines  his  friend  maintained,  yet  that  an, 
important  lesson  might  be  learned  even  from 
the  worst  enemies  or  truth  ;  namely,  an  ever 
wakeful  attention  to  their  grand  object  If 
they  set  out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics, 
of  private  news  or  public  affairs,  still  Mr. 
Fantom  was  ever  ou  the  watch  to  bitch  in 
his  darling  doctrines;  whatever  be  began 
with,  he  was  sure  to  end  with  a  pert  squib  at 
the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest  on  the  clergy,  the  mis- 
eries of  superstition,  and  the  blessings  of  phi* 
losophy.  '  Ob  !'  said  Trueman  to  himself* 
4  when  shaU  I  see  Christians  half  so  much  in 
earnest  ?  Why  is  it  that  almost  all  zeal  is 
on  the  wrong  side  ? 

'  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman  one 
day  at  breakfast,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  lead- 
ing but  an  idle  sort  of  life  here.' — 4  Idle,  sir !' 
said  Fantom  ;  '  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to 
some  purpose  ;  I  have  indeed  lost  too  much 
time,  and  wasted  ray  talents  on  a  little  retail 
trade,  in  which  one  is  of  no  note ;  one  can't 
distinguish  one's  self.'  *  So  much  the  bet- 
ter,' said  Trueman  ;  <  I  had  rather  not  dis- 
tinguish myself,  unless  it  was  by  leading  a 
better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There  is 
nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being 
talk'd  about.  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a 
good  measure  filled  with  people  whose  names 
were  never  heard  out  of  their  own  street  and 
village.  So  I  beg  leave  not  to  distinguish 
myself!'  *  Yes,  but  one  may,  if  it  is  only 
by  signing  one's  name  to  an  essay  or  para- 
graph in  a  newspaper,'  said  Fantom.—- 
4  Heaven  keep  John  Trueman's  name  out  of 
a  newspaper,'  interrupted  he  in  a  fright  ; 
1  for  if  it  be  there,  it  must  either  be  found  in 
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theOid  Bailey  or  the  bankrupt  list,  unless, 
indeed,  I  were  to  remove  shop,  or  sell  off  my 
old  stock.  Well,  bat  Mr.  Fantom,  you,  1 
suppose,  ate  now  as  happy  as  the  day  is  Ions;  ?' 
*  O  yea,'  replied  JFantoa  with  a  gloomy  sigh, 
which  gave  the  lie  to  his  words,  *  perfectly 
happy !  I  wonder  yoo  do  not  give  up  alt 
your  sordid  employments,  and  turn  philoso- 
pher !'  *  Sordid  indeed !'  said  Traernan,  *  do 
not  call  names,  Mr.  Janlom ;  I  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What  is  it  has 
made  this  country  so  great  ?  a  country  whose 
are  princes  ?      It  is  trade,  Mr. 


Fantom,  trade.  I  cannot  say  indeed,  as  well 
as  I  lore  business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I 
am  overworked,  I  wish  I  bad  a  little  more 
time  to  look  after  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that 
I  should  not  derote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to 
that  best  purpose,  makes  me  work  .  on  : 
though  often,  when  I  am  balancing  my  ac- 
eounta,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should  neglect  to 
balance  the  grand  account.  But  still,  since, 
like  yen,  I  am  a  man  of  no  education,  I  am 
mere  afraid  of  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
than  of  those  of  business.  I  never  was  bred 
to  rend  more  than  a  chaptar  in  the  Bible,  or 
some  other  good  book,  or  the  magazine  and 
newspaper ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  after 
shop  is  shut,  and  take  a  walk  with  my  chil- 
dren in  the  field  besides.  But  if  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  from  morning  to  night,  I  might  be 
in  danger  of  turning  politician  or  philoso- 
pher. No,  neighbour  Fantom,  depend  upon 
it,  thai  where  there  is  no  learning,  next  to 
God's  grace,  the  best  preservative  of  human 
virtue  is  bosaess.  As  to  our  political  socie- 
ties, like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of  Adullam, 
4  every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and  every  man 
that  is  ia  debt,  and  every  man  that  is  discon- 
tented, will  always  join  themselves  unto 
them/9 

Ftm*am.  Ton  have  narrow  views.  True- 
man.  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  (o 
see  a  paper  of  one's  own  in  print  against  ty- 
ranny and  superstition,  contrived  with  so 
much  ingenuity,  that,  though  the  law  is  on 
the  look-out  for  treason  and  blasphemy,  a 
little  change  of  name  defeats  its  scrutiny. 
For  instance;  you  may  stigmatize  England 
under  the  name  of  Rome,  and  VhnttvinHy 
under  that  of  Papery.  The  true  way  is  to 
attack  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to  injure, 
under  another  name,  and  the  best  means  to 
destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  produce  a 
few  incontrovertable  facts  against  the  abuses 
of  it.  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceiva- 
bly helped  on  the  cause  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy, in  their  ludicrous  narratives  of  creduli- 
ty, miracles,  indulgences,  and  processions,  in 
popish  countries,  all  which  they  ridicule  un- 
der the  broad  and  general  name  of  Religion, 
Christianity,  and  ike  Church.*  '  And  are  not 
you  ashamed  to  defend  such  knavery?' 
said  Mr.  Traernan.  '  Those  who  have  a 
great  object  to  accomplish,*  replied  Mr.  Fan- 
tom,1 must  not  be  nice  about  the  means. 
But  to  return  to  yourself,  Trueman ;  in  your 
little  confined  situation  you  can  be  of  no 
uee.'  *  That  J  deny,'  interrunted  Trueman ; 
*  I  hove  filled  all  the  parish  offices  with  some 
credit.    1  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election, 


no  not  bo  reach  as  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my 
apprentices,  and  do  not  set  them  a  bad  ex- 
ample by  running  to  plays  and  Sadler'e 
Wells,  in  the  week,  or  jaunting  about  in  a 
gig  all  day  on  Sundays  ;  for  I  look  upon  it 
that  the  country  jaunt  of  the  master  on  Sun- 
days exposes  his  servants  to  more  danger 
than  their  whole  week's  temptations  m  trade 
put  together.' 

Fantom.  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  pre- 
judices about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath, 
and  all  that  antiquated  stuff.  But  even  on 
your '  own  narrow  principles,  how  can  a 
thinking  being  spend  his  Sunday  better  (if 
he  must  lose  one  day  in  seven  by  having  any 
Sunday  at  all)  than  by  going  into  (he  country 
to  admire  the  works  of  nature. 

Trueman  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works 
of  God :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that 
Nature  made  any  thing.  I  should  rather 
think  that  she  herself,  was  made  by  Him, 
who,  when  he  said  '  thou  shalt  not  murder/ 
said  also, k  thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath* 
day.'  But  now  do  you  really  think  that  al! 
that  multitude  of  coaches,  chariots,  chaises, 
vis-a-vis,  booby-hutches,  sulkies,  sociables, 
phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cahrioles,  chairs, 
stages,  pleasure  carts,  and  horses,  which 
crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country  housea 
within  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends 
pour  in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which 
the  servants  are  kept  from  church  to  dress  ; 
all  those  public  houses  under  the  signs  of 
which  you  read  these  alluring  words,  an  or* 
dinary  on  Sundays ;  1  say,  do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  all  those  houses  and  carriages  are 
crammed  with  philosophers,  who  go  on  Sua* 
days  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  of 
nature,  as  you  call  it!  Indeed,  from  the  ratl- 
ing gate  of  some  of  them  when  they  go 
back  at  night,  one  might  take  them  lor  a 
certain  sect  called  the  tippling  philosophers. 
Then  in  answer  to  your  charge,  that  a  little 
tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it  is  not  true;  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  the  Sick  Mae's 
Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieving  pris- 
oners for  small  debts. 

Funtom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to 
that  business,  though  1  would  pledge  myself 
to  produce  a  plan  by  which  the  national 
debt  might  be  paid  off  in  six  months ;  but 
all  yours  are  petty  occupations. 

Trueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to 
petty  men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather 
have  an  ounce  of  real  good  done  with  ssy 
own  hands,  and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  than 
speculate  about  doing  a  ton  in  a  wild  way, 
which  I  know  can  never  be  brought  about. 

Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O  for 
the  reign  *  of  universal  benevolence!  I  want 
to  make  all  mankind  good  and  happy. 

Trueman.  Dear  me !  sure  that  must  be 
J  a  wholesale  sort  of  a  job  ;  had  not  you  bet- 
ter try  your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world. 
Every  thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  1  would 
alter  all  the  laws  ;  and  do  away  all  the  reli- 
gions, and  put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the 
world.  I  would  every  where  redress  the  in- 
justice of  fortune,  or  what  the  vulgar  call 
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Providence.  I  would  put  an  end  to  all  pun- 
ishments ;  I  would  not  leave  a  single  prison- 
er on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  is  what  I 
call  ioing  things  on  a  gfrand  scale.  ( A  scale 
with  a  vengeance,'  6aid  Trueman.  *  As  to 
releasing  the  prisoners,  however,  I  do  not  so 
much  like  that,  as  it  would  be  liberating  a 
few  rogues  at  the  expense  of  all  honest  men  ; 
but  as  to  the  rest  of  your  plans,  if  all  Chris- 
tian countries  would  be  so  good  as  to  turn 
Christians,  it  might  be  helped  on  a  good  deal. 
There  would  be  still  misery  enough  left  in- 
deed; because  God  intended  this  world 
should  be  earth  and  not  heaven.  But,  sir, 
among  all  your  oblations,  you  must  abolish 
human  corruption  before  you  can  make  the 
world  quite  as  perfect  as  you  pretend.  You 
philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  very  first  seed  and  principle  of  misery — 
Bin,  sir,  sin :  your  system  of  reform  is  radi- 
cally defective ;  for  \t  does  not  comprehend 
that  sinful  nature  from  which  all  misery  pro- 
ceeds. You  accuse  government  of  defects 
which  belong  to  man,  to  individual  man,  and 
of  course  to  man  collectively. — Among  all 
your  reforms  you  must  reform  the  human 
heart ;  you  are  only  hacking  at  the  branch- 
es, without  striking  at  the  root  Banishing 
impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be  like  stri- 
king off  all  the  pounds  from  an  overcharged 
bill ;  and  all  the  troubles  which  would  be 
left,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.' 

Fantom.  Your  project  would  rivet  the 
chains  which  mine  is  designed  to  break. 

Trueman.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.  Pro- 
jects are  in  general  the  offspring  of  restless- 
ness, vanity  and  idleness.  I  am  too  busy  for 
projects,  too  contented  for  theories,  and,  I 
hope,  have  too  much  honesty  and  humility 
for  a  philosopher.  The  utmost  extent  of  my 
ambition  at  present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  a  parish  apprentice  who  has  been  cruelly 
used  by  his  master :  indeed  I  have  another 
little  scheme,  which  is  to  prosecute  a  fellow 
in  our  street  who  has  suffered  a  poor  wretch 
in  a  workhouse,  of  which  he  had  the  care, 
to  perish  through  neglect,  and  you  must  as- 
sist me. 

Fantom.  The  parish  must  do  that.  You 
must  not  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such 
petty  grievances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of 
the  Poles  and  South  Americans  so  fill  my 
mind,  as  to  leave  me  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
petty  sorrows  of  workhouses  and  parish  ap- 
prentices. It  is  provinces,  empires,  conti- 
nents, that  the  benevolence  of  the  philoso- 
pher embraces ;  every  one  can  do  a  little 
paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Trueman  Every  one  can,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  every  one  does.  If  they  would,  in- 
deed, your  business  would  be  ready  done  at 
your  hands,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benev 
olence  would  be  filled  with  the  drops  which 
private  charity  would  throw  into  it.  I  am 
glad,  however,  yor  are  such  a  friend  to  the 

J  prisoners,  because  I  am  just  now  getting  a 
ittle  subscription  from  our  club,  to  set  free 
our  poor  old  friend  Tom  Saunders,  a  very 
honest  brother  tradesman,  who  got  first  into 
debt,  and  then  into  jail,  through  no  fault  of 


his  own,  but  merely  through  the  pressure  of 
the  tiroes.    We  have  each  of  us  allowed    a 
trifle  every  week  towards  maintaining  Tom's 
young  family  since  he  has  been  in  prison  : 
but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more  service 
to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end  lighten 
our  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at  once  a 
little  sum  to  restore  to  him  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  put  him  in  a  way  of  maintaining- 
his  family  again.     We  have  made  up  the 
money  all  except  five  guineas :  I  am  already 
promised  four,  and  you,  have  nothing  to  do 
out  give  me  the  fifth     And  so  for  a  siogie 
guinea,  without  any  of  the  trouble,  the  meet- 
ings,  and  the  looking  into  his  affairs,  which 
we  have  had ;  which,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the 
best,  and  to  a  man  of  business,  the  dearest 
part  of  charity,  you   will  at  once  have  the 
pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of  helping 
to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving,  of  re- 
deeming an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of  put- 
ting- a  little  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into 
action.    Realize  !  master  Fantom  :  there  is 
nothing  like  realizing.   4  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr. 
Trueman,'  said  Fantom,  stammering,    and 
looking  very  black,  *  do  not  think  1  value  a 
guinea ;  no  sir,  I  despise  money ;  it  is  trash ; 
it  is  dirt,  and  beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise 
man.     It  is  one  of  the  unfeeling  inventions 
of  artificial  society.     Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you 
for  half  a  day  on  the  abuse  of  riches,  and  on 
my  own  contempt  of  money.' 

Trueman,  O  pray  do  not  give  yourself 
the  trouble ;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half 
of  vindicating  yourself  from  one,  and  of  pro- 
ving the  other,  just  to  put  your  hand  in  your 
pocket  and  give  me  a  guinea,  without  saying 
a  word  about  it :  and  then  to  you  who  valne 
time  so  much,  and  money  so  little,  it  will  cat 
the  matter  short.  But  come  now,  (for  I  Bee 
you  will  give  nothing)  I  should  be  mighty 
glad  to  know  what  is  the  sort  of  good  you  do 
yourselves,  since  you  always  object  to  what 
is  done  by  others.  4  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Fantom, 
*  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is  to  diffuse 
light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see  the 
whole  world  enlightened  ' 

Trueman.  Amen  !  if  you  mean  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  Bot  if  you  mean  that 
one  religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
that  no  religion  is  best  of  all ;  and  that  we 
shall  become  wiser  and  better  by  setting 
aside  the  very  means  which  Providence  be- 
stowed to  make  us  wise  and  good  :  in  short, 
if  you  want  to  make  the  whole  world  philoso- 
phers, why  they  had  better  stay  as  they  are. 
But  as  to  the  true  light  I  wish  it  to  reach  the 
very  lowest,  and  1  therefore  Mess  God  for 
charity-schools,  as  instruments  of  diffusing 
it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
his  friend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  for  a 
subscription  on  this  account,  ventured  to 
praise  them:  saying,  'I  am  no  enemy  to 
these  institutions.  I  wotill  indeed  change 
the  object  of  instruction,  but  I  would  have 
the  whole  world  instructed. ' 

Here  Mrs  Fantom,  who.  with  her  daugh- 
ter, had  quietly  sat  b>  at  their  work,  ven- 
tured to  put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom 
took  with  her  husband  ;  who,  in  his  zeal  to 
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make  the  whole  world  free  and  happy,  was 
too  pmdent  \o  include  his  wife  among  the 
objects  on  whom  he  wished  to  confer  freedom 
and  happiness.  *  Then  my  dear,'  said  she, 
4  I  wonder  you  do  not  let  your  own  servants 
be  taught  a  little.  The  maids  can  scarce!) 
tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
you  know  you  will  not  allow  them  time  to 
learn.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
church  since  we  came  out  of  town.  He  was 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient,  but  now 
he  is  seldom  sober  of  an  evening ;  and  in  the 
morning  when  he  should  be  rubbing  the  ta- 
bles in  the  parlour,  he  is  generally  lolling 
upon  them,  and  reading  your  little  manuel  of 
the  new  philosophy.' — k  Mrs.  Fan  torn,'  said 
her  husband  angrily,  '  you  know  that  my 
labours  for  the  public  good  leave  me  little 
time  to  think  or  my  own  family.  I  must 
have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do  good  to  hun- 
dreds at  once.' 

4 1  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,'  said  miss 
Polly ;  *  for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse 
to  subscribe  to  all  those  pretty  children  at 
the  Sunday-school,  as  you  did  yesterday, 
when  the  gentleman  came  a  begging,  be- 
cause that  is  the  very  thing  you  were  wish- 
ing for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  to 
be  done  good  to  at  once.' 

Trueman.  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a 
wonderful  man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of 
benevolence  at  so  small  an  expense.  To 
lore  mankind  so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  op- 
portunities of  doing  them  good ;  to  have  such 
a  noble  zeal  for  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so 
little  compassion  for  the  units;  to  long  to 
free  empires  and  enlighten  kingdoms  ;  and 
yet  deny  instruction  to  your  own  village,  and 
comfort  to  your  own  family.  Surely  none 
but  a  philosopher  could  indulge  so  much 
philanthropy  and  so  much  frugality  at  the 
same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me  in  a 
petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhouse ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better 
fed,  and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have 
more  worked. 

Fantom.  Sir,  my  mind  is  so  engrossed 
with  the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot 
bring  it  down  to  an  object  of  such  insignifi- 
cance. I  despise  the  man  whose  benevo- 
lence is  swallowed  up  in  the  narrow  con- 
cerns of  his  own  family,  or  parish,  or  coun- 
ty- 

Trueman,    Well,  now  I  have  a  notion 

that  it  is  as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the 
duty  of  another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at 
home,  is  as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For 
my  part,  I  bad  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders 
to  freedom  as  a  Pole  or  a  South  American, 
though  I  should  be  very  glad  to  help  them 
too.  Bnt  one  must  begin  to  love  some- 
where, and  to  do  good  somewhere;  and  I 
think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one's  own  family, 
and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neighbourhood, 
as  to  any  body  else.  And  if  every  man  in 
every  family,  parish,  and  county  did  the 
fame,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another 
parish  where  somebody  else  was  doing  good ; 
so  my  schemes  would  jut  into  my  neigh- 


bour's ;  his  projects  would  unite  with  those 
of  some  other  local  reformer ;  and  all  would 
fit  with  a  sort  of  dove-tail  exactness.  And 
what  is  better,  all  would  join  in  furnishing  a 
living  comment  on  thai  practical  precept: 
•  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  tby  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 

Fantom.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will 
be  on  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove 
his  benevolence. 

Trueman.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so 
distant  that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast 
that  he  cannot  grasp  them,  he  may  let  a 
thousand  little,  snug,  kind,  good  actions  slip 
through  his  fingers  in  the  meanwhile :  and 
so  between  the  great  things  that  he  cannot 
do,  and  the  little  ones  that  he  will  not  do, 
life  passes  aud  nothing  will  be  done. 

Just  at  this  moment  miss  Polly  Fantom 
I  whose  mother  bad  gone  out  sometime  be- 
fore) started  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried 
out,  *  O  papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous 

?reat  fire  there  is  yonder  on  the  common ! 
f  it  were  the  fifth  of  November  I  should 
think  it  were  a  bonfire.  Look  how  it  bla- 
zes !' — *  I  see  plain  enough  what  it  is,'  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  sitting  down  again  without  the 
least  emotion.  4  It  is  Jenkins's  cottage  on 
fire.' — k  What,  poor  John  Jenkins,  who 
works  in  our  garden,  papa  ?  said  the  poor 
girl  in  great  terror.  '  Do  not  be  frightened, 
child,1  answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe 
enough ;  the  wind  blows  the  other  way. 
Why  did  you  disturb  us  for  such  a  trifle,  as 
it  was  so  distant?  Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit 
down.' — (  Sit  down,'  said  Mr.  Trueman, 
4 1  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a  stone,  but  a 
man ;  made  of  the  same  common  nature  with 
Jenkins,  whose  bouse  is  burning.  Come 
along— let  us  fly  to  help  him,'  continued  he, 
running  to  the  door  in  such  baste  that  he  for- 
got to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung  just  be- 
fore him  —  *  Come,  Mr.  Fantom— come,  my 
little  dear— I  wish  your  mamma  was  here— 
I  am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now— we  may 
all  do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  use 
at  a  fire.  Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save 
some  of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your 
apron,  while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buck- 
ets.9 All  this  he  said  as  be  run  aloog  with 
the  young  lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting 
but  Fantom  and  his  whole  family  were  fill- 
lowing  close  behind  him.  But  the  present 
distress  was  neither  grand  enough  nor  far 
enough  from  home  to  satisfy  the  wide- 
stretched  benevolence  of  the  philosopher, 
who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames  to 
work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swal- 
lowed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  bene- 
volence. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  fol- 
lowed by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of 
distress.  William  Wilson,  the  footman,  re- 
fused to  assist,  glad  of  such  an  opportunity 
of  being  revenged  on  Jenkins,  whom  he  cal- 
led a  surly  fellow,  for  presuming  to  com- 
plain, because  William  always  purloined  the 
best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  set  it  on  his 
master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to  leave 
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bis  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will's 
work  in  the  bouse  white  he  got  drunk,  or 
read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  T median's  exertions  were 
of  the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the 
willing,  and  rave  an  example  to  the  slothful. 
By  livinr  in  London ,  he  had  been  more  used 
to  the  calamity  of  fire  than  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  knew  better  what  was  to  be  done. 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  be  saw  one  woman 
only  who  never  attempted  to  be  of  the  least 
see.  She  ran  backwards  and  forward, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  crying  out  in  a  tone 
of  piercing  agony, '  Oh,  my  child !  my  little 
Tommy !  will  no  one  save  my  Tommy  P— 
Any  woman  might  have  uttered  the  same 
words,  but  the  took  which  explained  tliem 
eooid  only  come  from  a  mother.  Trueman 
did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of  the 
house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  done 
Ant,  and  then  to  ask  questions.  All  he  said 
was,  «TeU  me  which  is  the  room?'  The 
boot  woman,  now  speechless  through  terror, 
eooid  only  point  ap  to  a  little  window  in  the 
thatch,  and  then  sunk  on  the  ground. 

Mr*  Trueman  made  his  way  through  a 
thick  smoke,  and  ran  np  the  narrow  stair 
case*  which  the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got 
safely  to  the  loft,  snatched  up  the  little  crea- 
tor*, who  was  sweetly  sleeping  in  its  poor 
namtnock,  and  brought  him  down  naked  in 
his  arms:  and  as  he  gave  him  to  the  half- 
subtracted  mother,  he  felt-that  her  joy  and 
gratitude  would  have  been  no  bad  nay  for 
ttsa  danger  he  had  ran,  even  if  no  higher  mo- 
tive baa  set  him  to  work.  Poor  Jenkins, 
half  stupified  by  his  misfortune,  had  never 
thought  of  hit  child ;  and  hU  wife,  who  ex- 
pected every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a 
seooad,  bad  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr*  Trueman  now  pat  the  child  into  miss 
FaotooVs  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
aw  dear,  that  every  body  could  be  of  use  at 
a  fire  f  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the 
child  home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to 
follow  her ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself 
at  aeon  as  be  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr. 
Trueman  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went 
back  to  Mr.  Fantom's.  The  instant  he 
opened  the  parlour  door  he  eagerly  cried  out, 
4  Where  »  the  poor  woman,  Mr.  Fantom  ?' 
•Not  in  my  house,  I  assure  you,'  answered 
foe  philosopher.  '  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
it  was  a  very  romantic  thing  to  send  her  and 
her  child  to  me :  you  should  have  provided 
for  them  at  once,  like  a  prudent  man.'—4 1 
thought  I  had  done  so,'  replied  Trueman, 
'  by  sending  them  to  the  nearest  and  best 
house  in  the  parish,  as  the  poor  woman  seem- 
edie stand  in  need  of  immediate  assistance.' 
«  So  immediate,'  said  Fantom, '  that  I  would 
not  lot  bar  come  into  my  bouse,  for  fear  of 
waat  might  happen.  fifol  packed  her  off, 
with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
house i  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
oar  want  for  any  thing.* 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,' 


cried  Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  •  to  expect 
that  the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than 
yourself !  But  is  it  possible  yon  can  have 
sent  that  helpless  creature,  not  dhly  to  walk, 
but  to  carry  a  naked  child,  at  such  a  time  of 
night,  to  a  place  so  distant,  so  ill  provided, 
and  in  such  a  condition  ?  I  hope  at  least 
you  have  furnished  them  with  clothes ;  for 
all  their  own  little  stores  were  burnt*  4  Not 
I,  indeed  ;'  said  Fantom-  *  What  is  the  use 
of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  after  these  petty 
things  ?» 

It  was  Mr.  Trueman's  way,  when  be  be- 
gnn  to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself 
to  speak ;  because,  he  used  to  say,  *  if  I 
give  vent  to  my  feelings,  I  am  rare,  by  some 
hasty  word,  to  cut  myself  out  work  for  re* 
peniance.'  So  without  making  any  answer, 
or  even  changing  bis  clothes,  which  were 
very  wet  and  dirty  from  having  worked  so 
hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked  out  again,  having 
first  inquired  the  road  the  woman  had  taken. 
At  the  door  he  met  Mrs.  Fantom  returning 
from  her  visit  He  told  ber  his  tale  ;  which 
she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than  she  kindly  re- 
solved to  accompany  him  in  search  of  Jen- 
kins's wife.  She  had  a  wide  commoo  to  walk 
over  before  she  cou  d  reach  either  the  work- 
house or  the  nearest  cottage  She  had  crawl- 
ed along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom's,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  The 
former  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a 
cordial ;  and  the  latter  had  cone  back  and 
stuffed  her  pockets  with  old  baby  linen.  Mr. 
Trueman  soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
labourer,  who  happened  to  pass  by,  to  help 
him  to  carry  the  mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom 
carried  the  little  shivering  baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins, 
who  was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become 
of  his  wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that 
they  were  seen  going  towards  Mr.  Fantom's, 
he  despaired  of  any  assistance  from  that 
quarter.  Mr.  Trueman  felt  no  small  satis- 
faction in  uniting  this  poor  man  to  his  little 
family.  There  was  something  very  moving 
in  this  meeting,  and  in  the  pious  gratitude 
they  expressed  for  their  deliverance.  They 
seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  their  all,  in 
the  joy  they  felt  that  they  had  not  lost  each 
othor.  And  some  disdainful  great  ones 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex- 
pressed at  the  safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in- 
heritance but  poverty.  These  ara  among 
the  feelings  with  which  Providence  some- 
times overpays  the  want  of  wealth.  The 
good  people  also  poured  out  prayers  and  bles- 
sings on  their  deliverer,  who,  not  being  a 
philosopher,  was  no  more  ashamed  of  praying 
with  them  than  he  had  been  of  working  for 
them.  Mr.  Trueman,  while  assisting  at  th* 
fire,  had  heard  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife 
were  both  very  honest,  and  very  pious  pen- 
pie  ;  so  he  told  them  he  would  not  only  pay 
for  their  new  lodging,  but  undertook  to  rai«e 
a  little  subscription  among'  his  friends  at  tLf 
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Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  rebuilding  their 
cottage ;  and  farther  engaged,  that  if  they 
would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the 
fear  of  God,  be  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  chantv  had 
given  such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  ^True- 
man's  spirits,  that  long  before  he  got  home 
he    hacj    lost  every  trace  of  ill-humour. — 

*  Well,  Mr  Fan  torn,9  said  he  gayly,  as  he 
opened  the  door, 4  now  do  tell  me  bow  you 
could  possibly  refuse  going  to  help  me  to  put 
oat  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins's  ?' — '  Because,' 
said  Fantora,  4 1  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a  far 
nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a  lit- 
tle thatched  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving 
to  put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far 
more  dreadful  kind— a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  which  universal  man  is  concerned— I 
was  contriving  a  scheme  to  extinguish  the 
fires  of  the  inquisition  ' — *  Why,  man,  they 
don't  blaze  that  I  know  of,'  returned  True- 
man.  4  I  own,  that  of  all  the  abominable 
engines  which  the  devil  ever  invented  to  dis- 
grace religion  and  plague  mankind,  that  in- 
quisition was  the  very  worst.  But  I  do  not 
believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these  diaboli- 
cal tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 
So  that  a  backet  of  real  water,  carried  to 
the  real  fire  of  Jenkins's  cottage,  would 
have  done  more  good  than  a  wild  plan 
to  put  out  an  imaginary  flame  which  no  long- 
er boras.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  dread- 
ful as  that  evil  was,  God  can  send  his  judg- 
ments on  other  sins  besides  superstition  ;  so 
it  behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the  other  ex- 
treme, or  we  may  have  our  earthquakes  too. 

*  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,'  sir, 
4  that  it  cannot  destroy,  any  more  than  it 
cannot  save.1  In  the  meantime,  I  must  re- 
peat it ;  you  and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to 
serve  a  neighbour  from  perishing  in  the 
flames  of  bis  house,  just  under  our  own  win- 
dow, than  to  write  about  the  fires  of  the  in 
quisition ;  which,  if  fear,  or  shame,  or  the 
restoration  of  common  sense  had  not  already 
put  out,  would  have  hardly  received  a  check 
from  such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Fantom,  (  Jenkins  is  an  imper- 
tinent fellow  ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  be- 
cause he  says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour 
of  the  best  master  in  England  than  work  in 
my  garden  on  a  Sunday.  And  when  I  or- 
dered him  to  read  the  Age  of  Reason,  in- 
stead of  going  to  church,  he  refused  to  work 
for  me  at  all,  with  some  impertinent  hint 
about  God  and  Mammon  ' 

4  Oh,  did  he  so  ?'  said  Mr.  Trueman.  *Now 
1  toi//  stand  godfather  to  bis  child,  and  make 
him  a.  handsome  present  into  the  bargain 
Indeed,  Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  phi- 
losopher with  a  vengeance,  if  when  be  sees 
a  bouse  on  fire,  he  stays  to  consider  whether 
Oie  owner  has  offended  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fan- 
tom, I  will  forgive  you  still,  if  you  will  pro- 
duce me,  out  of  all  your  philosophy,  such  a 
VSPtence  as  4  Love  your  enemy— -do  good 
to  them  that  bate  you— if  thine  enemy  bun- 
ker, feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink;' 
1  will  give  up  the  blessed  Gospel  for  the  Age 
of  Reason,  if  vou  will  onlv  bring  me  one 
♦(Mitimeut  equivalent  to  this*.' 

Vot.  I.  17 


Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go 
to  London  on  business  ;  but  returned  soon  ; 
as  the  time  be  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr. 
Fantom  was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down 
the  sooner  indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a 
small  sum  of  money  which  the  gentlemen  at 
the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  had  cheerfully  sub- 
scribed for  Jenkins.  Trueman  did  not  for- 
get to  desire  his  wife  to  make  up  also  a  quan- 
tity of  clothing  for  this  poor  family,  to  which 
he  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel  of  good 
books,  which  indeed  always  made  a  part  of 
his  charities ;  as  he  used  to  say,  there  was 
something  cruel  in  that  kindness  which  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  bodies  of  men,  but  was 
negligent  of  their  souls.  He  stood  in  person 
to  the  new-  born  child,  and  observed  with 
much  pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife 
thought  a  christening,  not  a  season  for  mer- 

Z -making,  but  a  solemn  act  of   religion. 
rid  they  dedicated  their  infant  to  his  Maker 
with  becoming  seriousness. 

Trueman  left  the  cottage  and  got  back  to 
Mr.  Fantom 's  just  as  the  family  were  going 
to  sit  down  to  dinner,  as  he  bad  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
not  a  little  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in 
some  disorder.  William  was  also  rather 
more  negligent  than  usual.  If  the  company 
called  for  bread,  he  gave  them  beer,  and  he 
took  away  the  clean  plates,  and  gave  tbem 
dirty  ones.  Mr  Fantom  soon  discovered 
that  his  servant  was  very  drunk ;  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him  out  of 
the  room,  charging  that  he  should  not  appear 
in  his  presence  in  that  condition.  William 
obeyed;  but  having  slept  an  hour  or  two, 
and  got  about  half  sober,  lie  again  made  his 
appearance.  His  master  gave  him  a  most 
severe  reprimand,  and  called  him  an  idle., 
drunken,  vicious  fellow.  (  Sir,'  said  Wil- 
liam; very  pertly,  *  If  I  do  get  drunk  now1 
and  then,  I  only' do  it  for  the  good  of  mv 
country,  and  in  obedience  to  your  wish* 
es.'  Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  provoked, 
now  began  to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit  to 
be  repeated,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
'  Why,  sir,'  said  William,  4  you  are  a  philos- 
opher you  know ;  and  I  have  often  over- 
heard you  say  to  your  company,  that  private 
vices  are  public  benefits;  anil  so  I  thought 
that  getting  drunk  was  as  pleasant  a  way  of 
doing  good  to  the  public  as  any.  especially 
when  1  could  oblige  my  master  at  the  same 
time.' 

4  Get  out  of  my  house,'  said  Mr.  IJantom 
in  a  great  rage.  4  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a. 
moment  longer,'  said  William,  *  so  pay  me 
my  wages.' — *  Not  I,  indeed,'  replied -the 
master  ;  *  nor  will  1  give  you  a  character  ; 
so  never  let  me  see  your  face  again.'  Wil- 
liam took  his  master  at  his  word,  and  not 
only  got  out  of  the  house,  but  went  out  of 
the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible.  When 
they  found  he  was  really  gone,  they  made  a 
hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they 
examined  if  be  had  left  every  thing  in  the 
house  as  he  had  found  it.  But  William  had 
got  out  of  reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand 
such  a  scrutiny.  On  examination,  Mr. 
Fantom  found  that  all  his  old  port  was  gone, 
and  Mrs.  Fantom  missed  tbivc  of  her  be** 
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new  spoons.  William  was  pursued,  but 
without  success ;  and  Mr.  Fantom  was  so 
much  discomposed,  that  he  could  not,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  subject  but  his 
wine  and  his  spoons,  nor  harangue  on  any 
project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring- 
ing William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr. 
Fantom,  having  had  time  to  cool,  began  to 
be  ashamed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into 
such  ungoverned  passion  He  made  the  best 
excuse  he  could  ;  said  no  man  was  perfect, 
and  though  he  owned  he  had  been  too  vio- 
lent, yet  still  he  hoped  William  would  be 
brought  to  the  punishment  he  deserved.  *  In 
the  meantime,'  said  Mr  Trueman,  *  seeing 
how  ill  philosophy  has  agreed  with  your 
man,  suppose  you  were  to  set  about  teach- 
ing your  maids  a  little  religion ."  Mr,  Fan- 
tom coolly  replied,  *  that  the  impertinent 
retort  of  a  drunken  footman  could  not  spoil 
a  system.'— *  Your  system,  however,  and 
your  own  behaviour,' said  Trueman,  *  have 
made  that  footman  a  scoundrel :  and  you 
are  answerable  for  his  offences.' — 'Not  I 
truly,*  said  Fantom ;  *  he  has  seen  me  do  no 
harm ;  he  has  neither,  seen  me  cheat,  gam- 
ble, nor  get  drunk ;  and  I  defy  you  to  say  I 
corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  moral  man, 
sir.' 

*Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman,  'if  you 
were  to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  eve- 
ry night,  you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your 
own  soul,  and  give  a  dreadful  example  to 
your  family ;  but  great  as  those  sins  are,  and 
God  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  lessen 
them !  still  they  are  not  worse,  nay,  they  are 
not  so  bad  as  the  pestilent  doctrines  with 
which  you  infect  your  house  and  your  neigh- 
bourhood. A  bad  action  is  like  a  single 
murder.  The  consequence  may  end  with 
the  crime,  to  all  but  the  perpetrator ;  but  a 
wicked  principle  is  throwing  lighted  gun- 
powder into  a  town  ;  it  is  poisoning  a  river ; 
there  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  ends 
to  its  mischief.  The  ill  effects  of  the  worst 
action  may  cease  in  time,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  your  bad  example  may  end  with 
your  life  ;  but  souls  may  be  brought  to  per- 
dition by  a  wicked  principle  after  the  author 
of  it  has  been  dead  forages.' 

Fantom.  You  talk  like  an  ignoramus, 
who  has  never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All 
this  nonsense  of  future  punishment  is  now 
done  away.  It  is  our  benevolence  which 
makes  us  reject  your  creed ;  we  can  no 
more  believe  in  a  deity  who  permits  so  much' 
evtl  in  the  present  world,  than  one  who 
threatens  eternal  punishment  in  the  next. 

Trueman.  What!  shall  mortal  man  be 
more  merciful  than  God  ?  Do  you  pretend  to 
be  more  compassionate  than  that  gracious 
Father  who  sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world 
to  die  for  sinners  ? 

Fantom.  You  take  all  your  notions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  jrives 
you  of  him.  *  To  be  sure  I  do,'  said  True- 
man :  «  can  you  tell  me  any  way  of  getting 
a  better  notion  of  him ?  I  do  not  want  any  of 
your  farthing-candle  philosophy  in  the  broad 
sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Fantom.    My 


Bible  tells  me  that.  *  God  is  love ;'  not  mere- 
ly loving,  but  lovk.  Now  do  you  think  a 
Beim*,  whose  very  essence  is  love,  would 
permit  any  misery  among  his  children  here, 
if  it  was  not  to  be,  some  way  or  other,  or 
some  where  or  other,  for  their  good  ?  You 
forget,  too,  that  in  a  world  where  there  is  sin, 
there  must  be  misery.  Then,  too,  I  suppose, 
God  permits  this  very  misery  partly  to  exer- 
cise the  sufferers  and  partly  to  try  the  pros- 
perous ;  for  by  trouble  God  corrects  some 
and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom  Saun- 
ders had  not  been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I 
no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your 
guinea ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not 
have  shown  our  kindness  in  getting  him  out ; 
nor  would  poor  Saunders  himself  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  own  pa- 
tience and  submission  under  want  and  im- 
prisonment. So  you  see  one  reason  why 
God  permits  misery,  is  that  good  men  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  lessening  it.1  Mr. 
Fantom  replied,  '  There  is  no  object  which 
I  have  more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  I  told  you, 
a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  universal  benevo- 
lence as  to  include  the  happiness  of  all  man- 
kind.'— ( Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman,  4 1 
feel  that  I  have  a  general  good  will  to  all  my 
brethren  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as  much 
money  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my 
heart,  1  trust  I  should  prove  it :  all  I  say  is, 
that,  in  a  station  of  lire  where  I  cannot  do 
much,  I  am  more  called  upon  to  procure  the 
happiness  of  a  poor  neighbour,  who  baa  no 
one  else  too  look  to,  than  to  form  wild  plans 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  too  exteosive  to  be 
accomplished,  and  too  chimerical  to  be  put 
in  practice.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  for  a 
little  ignorant  tradesman  to  distract  luroaetf 
with  projecting  schemes  which  require  the 
wisdom  of  scholars,  the  experience  of  states- 
men, and  the  power  of  kings  to  accomplish. 
I  cannot  free  whole  countries,  nor  reform  the 
evils  of  society  at  large,  but  I  can  free  an  ag- 
grieved wretch  in  a  workhouse;  I  can  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen ; 
and  I  can  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my 
own  family.' 

8ome  weeks  after  this  a  letter  was  brought 
to  Mr.  Fantom  from  bis  late  servant  Will- 
iam,  who  had  been  turned  away  for  drunken- 
ness, as  related  above,  and  who  had  also  rob- 
bed his  master  of  some  wine  and  some  spoons. 
Mr.  Fantom,  glancing  his  eye  over  the  let- 
ter, said,  4  It  is  dated  from  Chelmsford  jail ; 
that  rascal  has  got  into  prison.  I  am  glad  of 
it  with  all  my  heart,  it  is  the  fittest  place  for 
such  scoundrels.  I  hope  he  will  be  sent  to 
Botany  Bay,  if  not  banged.' — *  O,  ho !  my 
good  friend,'  said  Trueman,  ( then  I  find 
that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would  just 
let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  should  happen  to  rob  you*  General  be- 
nevolence, I  see,  is  compatible  with  particu- 
lar resentments,  though  individual  kindness 
is  not  consistent  with  universal  philanthropy.' 
Mr.  Fantom  drily  observed,  that  he  was  not 
fond  of  jokes, /ana  proceeded  to  read  the  let- 
ter. It  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  hi* 
late  master  would  condescend  to  pay  him  one 
visit  in  hi*  dark  and  doleful  abode ;  as  lie 
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wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  him,  before  the 
dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  which  had  al- 
ready been  pronounced,  should  be  execu- 
ted. 

*  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow/  said 
Trueman ;  *  it  is  but  a  morning's  ride.  If 
be  is  really  so  near  his  end  it  would  be  cruel 
to  refuse  him.'  *  Not  I  truly  ;*  said  Fantom ; 
*  he  deserves  nothing;  at  my  bands  but  the 
baiter  be  is  likely  to  meet  with.  Such  port 
is  not  to  be  had  for  money !  and  the  spoons, 
part  of  my  new  doaen  !'— '  As  to  the  wine, 
said  Trueman,-  *  I  am  afraid  you  must  give 
that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get  any  tiding* 
of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what  be  has 
to  aayr ;  I  hare  no  doubt  but  be  wiH  make 
such  a  confession  as  may  be  very  useful  to 
others,  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand  ad- 
vantage of  punishments;  and,  besides,  we 
may  afibrd  him  some  little  comfort.'  *  As  to 
comfort  he  deserves  none  from  me,'  said 
Fantom;  'and  as  to  bis  confessions,  they 
can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  but  as  they  give  me 
a  chance  of  getting  my  spoons ;  so  1  do  not 
much  care  if  I  do  take  a  ride  with  you.' 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man's  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He 
deplored  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which 
makes  such  rigorous  confinement  indispen- 
sably needful,  not  merely  for  the  punishment 
of  the  oleader,  but  for  the  safety  of  society. 
Fantom,  from  mere  trick  ana  habit,  was 
just  preparing  a  speech  on  benevolence,  and 
the  cruelty  of  imprisonment ;  for  be  had  a 
set  of  sentiments  collected  from  the  new  phi- 
losophy which  he  always  kept  by  him.  The 
naming  a  man  in  power  brought  out  the  rea- 
dy cot  and  dried  phrases  against  oppression. 
The  idea  of  rank  included  every  vice,  that  of 
poverty  every  virtue :  and  he  was  furnish- 
ed with  all  the  invectives  against  the  cruelty 
of  laws,  punishments,  and  prisons,  which  the 


the  attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  cast  on  bis  late  master  a 
look  so  dreadful,  that  Fantom  wished  for  a 
moment  that  be  had  given  up  all  hope  of  the 
spoons,  rather  than  have  exposed  himself  to 
such  a  scene.    At  length  the  poor  wretch 
said,  in  a  low  voice  that  would  have  melted  a 
heart  of  stone,  4  O,  sir,  are  you  there  ?    f 
did  indeed  wish  to  see  you  before  my  dread- 
ful sentence  is  put  in  execution.    Oh,  sir  I 
to-morrow  I  to-morrow !    But  1  have  a  con- 
fession to  make  to  you.'    This  revived  Mr. 
Fantom,  who  again  ventured  to  glance  a 
hope  at  the  Sfioons.    *  Sir,9  said  William,  4  t 
could  not  die  without  making  my  confession.' 
'  Ay,  and  restitution  too,  1  hope,'  replied 
Fantom  :  *  where  are  my  spoons  ?'     '  Sir, 
they  are  rone  with  the  rest  ot  my  wretched 
booty.    But  oh,  sir  !  those  spoons  make  so 
petty  an  article  in  my  black  account,  that  I 
hardly  think  of  them.    Murder  !  sir,  mur- 
der is  the  crime  for  which  1  am  justly  doom- 
ed to  die.    Oh,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  anger 
of  an  offended  God  ?     Who  can  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings  ?'    As  this  was  a  ques- 
tion which  even  a  philosopher  could  not  an- 
swer, Mr.  Fantom  was  going  to  steal  off, 
especially  as  be  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  the 
spoons  f     but  William  called    him  back  : 
*  Stay,  sir,  stay,  1  conjure  you,  as  you  will 
answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.     You  must 
bear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the 
occasion.    You  are  the  cause  of  my  being 
about  to  suffer  a  shameful  death.— Yes,  sir, 
you  made  me  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  mur- 
derer1    'How  dare  you,  William,'  cried 
Mr.  Fantom,  with  great  emotion,  *  accuse 
me  with  being  the  cause  of  such  horrid 
crimes  V     *  Sir,1    answered    the    criminal, 
4  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
lead  to  those  crimes.    By  the  grace  of  God 
I  should  never  have  fallen  into  sins  deserving/ 


new  lexicon  has  produced.    But  bis  mechan-  of  the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you 


ical  benevolence  was  suddenly  checked ;  the 
recollection  of  hia  old  port  and  his  new  spoons 
cooled  his  ardour,  and  he  went  on  without 
saying  a  word. 

When  they  rcacheJ  the  cell  where  the  un- 
happy William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at 
the  door.  The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  him- 
self on  the  ground,  as  well  as  his  chains 


say  there  was  no  hereafter,  no  judgment,  no 
future  reckoning.  O,  sir  !  there  is  a  hell, 
dreadful,  inconceivable,  eternal!'  Here, 
through  the  excess  of  anguish,  the  poor  fel- 
low fainted  away.  Mr.  Fantom,  who  did 
not  st  all  relish  this  scene,  said  to  his  friend, 
4  well,  sir,  we  will  go,  if  you  please,  for  you 
see  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.' 
would  permit.    He  groaned  piteously;  and  j     *  Sir,' replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournful] vfc 


was  so  swallowed  up  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
miseries,  that  he  neither  heard  the  door  open, 
nor  saw  the  gentlemen.  He  was  attempting 
to  prav,  but  in  an  agony  which  made  his 
words  nardly  intelligible.  Thus  much  they 
could  make  out—*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner,  the  chief  of  sinners  V  then,  suddenly 
attempting-  to  start  up,  hut  prevented  by  his 
irons,  he  roared  out,  '  O  God  !  thou  canst 
n<4  be  merciful  tome,  for  I  have  denied  thee; 
1  have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who  died  for 
me  ;  I  have  broken  his  laws ;  I  have  derided 


4  you  may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay,, 
for  I  see  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.'— 
4  What !'  rejoined  the  other, 4  do  you  thiok  it 
possible  his  life  can  be  saved.'  '  No,  indeed/ 
said  Trueman  ;  *  but  I  hope  it  is  possible  bis 
soul  may  be  saved.'  *  I  do  not  understand 
these  tilings,'  said  Fantom,  making  toward 
the  door.  4  Nor  I  neither,1  said  Trueman ; 
4  but  as  a  fellow-sinner,  I  am  bound  to  do 
what  1  can  for  this  poor  man.  Do  you  go 
home,  Mr  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise 
on  universal  benevolence  and  the   blessed 


bw  word  ;  I  hare  resisted  his  spirit ;  I  have  j  effects  of  philosophy ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sure 
laughed  at  that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  i  you  let  the  frontispiece  of  your  book  repre- 


me;  I  have  denied  the  truth  of  those  tor- 
ments  which  await  me.    To-morrow  !  to- 
morrow !    O  for  a  longer  space  for  repent- 
loce !    O  for  a  short  reprieve  from  hell !' 
Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew 


sent  William  on  the  gibbet ;  that  will  be 
what  our  minister  calls  a  practical  illus- 
tration You  know  I  hate  theories  .  thia 
is  reahtinfr;  this  is  philosophy  made  easy 
to  the  meanest  capacity.    This  is  the  pre- 
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cious  fruit  which  grows  on  that  darling  tree, 
so  many  slips  of  which  have  been  transplant- 
ed from  that  land  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the 
native,  but  which,  with  all  your  dicing, 
planting,  watering,  dunging,  and  dressing, 
will,  I  trust,  never  thrive  in  this  blessed  land 
of  ours.' 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off  to  finish  his  work 
at  home  ;  and  Mr  Trueman  staid  to  finish 
his  in  the  prison  He  passed  the  night  wiih 
the  wretched  convict ;  ne  prayed  with  him 
and  for  him,  and  read  to  him  the  penitential 

Sialms,  and  some  portions  of  the  Gospel. — 
ut  he  was  too  humble  and  too  prudent  a 
man  to  venture  out  of  his  depth  by  argu- 
ments and  consolations,  which  he  was  not 
^warranted  to  Use :  this  he  left  for  the  clergy- 
man— but  he  pressed  on  William  the  great 
duty  of  making  the  only  amends  now  in  his 
power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astray. — 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper, 
which  Mr.  Trueman  got  printed,  and  gave 
away  at  the  place  of  execution. 

The  last  words,  confession,  and  dying  speech 
of  William  Wilson,  who  was  executed 
at  Chelmsford  for  murder. 
•  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  .God,  and 
lived  with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in 
which  I  was  a  faithful  servant;  but  being 
Tempted  by  a  little  higher  wages,  I  left  a 
good  place  to  go  and  live  with  Mr.  Fantom, 
who,  however,  made  good  none  of  his  fine 
promises,  but  proved  a  hard  master.    Full  of 
fine  words  and  charitable  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppress,  overwork, 
and  underpay  them.    In  his  service  I  was 
not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.    This 
troubled  meat  first,  till  I  overheard  my  mas- 
ter say,  that  going  to  church  was  a  supersti- 
tious prejudice,  and  only  meant  for  the  vul 
gar.     Upon  this  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ; 
for  I  thought  there  could  not  be  two  reli- 
gions, one  for  the  master,  and  one  for  the 
servant.    Finding  my  master  never  prayed, 
I  too  left  off  praying :  this  gave  Satan  great 
power  over  me,  so  that  I  from  that  time  fell 
into  almost  every  sin.    I  was  very  uneasy  at 
first,  and  my  conscience  gave  me  no  rest ; 
but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overhearing 
my  master  and  another  gentleman  say,   that 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 
judgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priests  to 
keep  the  poor  in  order.    I  mention  this  as  a 


warning  to  all  masteis  and  mistresses  to  take 
care  what  they  converse  about  while  ser- 
vants are  waiting  at  table.    They  cannot 
tell  how  many  souls  they  have  sent  to  perdi- 
tion by  such  loose  talk.      The  crime   for 
which  I  die  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
principles  I  learnt  of  my   master.  ^  A  rich 
man,  indeed,  who  throws  off  religion,  may 
escape  the  gallows,  because  want  does  not 
drive  him  to  commit  those  crimes  which  lead 
to  it;  bu i  what  shall  restrain  a  needy  man, 
who  has  been  taught  that  there  is  no  dread- 
ful reckoning?     Honesty  is  but  a  dream 
without  the  awful  sanctions  of  heaven  and 
bell.    Virtue  is  but  a  shadow,  if  it  be  strip- 
ped of  the  terrors  and  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel.    Morality  is  but  an  empty  name,  if 
it  be  destitute  of  the  principle  and  power  of 
Christianity.    Oh,  my  dear  fellow-servants  ! 
take  warning  by  my  sad  (ate;    never   be 
tempted  away  from  a  sober  service  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  more  wages  :  never  Tenturre 
your  immortal  souls  in  houses  where  God  is 
not  feared.     And  'now  hear  me,  O,  my  God, 
though  I  have  blasphemed  thee  !  forgive  me, 
O  my  Saviour,  though  I  have  denied  thee  ! 
O  Lord  most  holy,  O  God  most  mighty,  de- 
liver me  from   the  bitter  pains  of  eternal 
death,  and  receive  my  soul  tor  His  sake  who 
died  for  sinners. 

•  William  Wilsoh.* 


Mr.  Trueman  would  never  leave  this  poor 
penitent  till  he  was  launched  into  eternity, 
out  attended  him  with  the  minister  in  the 
cart.  This  pious  clergyman  never  cared  to 
say  what  he  thought  of  William's  state. — 
When  Mr.  Trueman  ventured  to  mention  his 
hope,  that  though  his  penitence  was  late,  yet 
it  was  sincere,  and  spoke  of  the  dying  thief 
on  the  cross  as  a  ground  of  encouragement, 
the  minister,  with  a  very  serious  look,  made 
this  answer :  *  Sir,  that  instance  is  too  often 
brought  forward  on  occasions  to  which  it 
does  not  apply  :  I  do  not  chuse  to  say  any 
thing  to  your  application  of  it  in  the  present 
case,  but  1  will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  a 
good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief  *. 
•  There  is  one  such  instance  given  that  no- 
body might  despair,  and  there  is  but  one,  that 
nobody  mi^ht  presume  ' 

Poor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quar- 
ter before  eleven  ;  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  soul ! 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS  ; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  BRAGWELL. 

IN   SEVEN   PARTS. 


PART  I.— THE  VISIT. 

Mk.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  happen- 
ed to  meet  last  year  at  Weyhill  fair.  They 
were  glad  to  see  each  other,  as  they  had  but 
seldom  met  of  late  ;  Mr.  Bragwell  having 
temoved  some  years  before  from  Mr.  Wor- 
thy's neighbourhood,  to  a  distant  village, 
where  he  had  bought  an  estate. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  a  substantial  farmer 


and  grazier.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  hy 
what  worldly  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune. 
He  had  also  been  a  man  of  great  industry ; 
that  is,  he  had  paid  a  diligent  and  constant 
attention  to  his  own  interest.  He  understood 
business,  and  had  a  knack  of  turning  almost 
every  thiug  to  his  own  advantage.  He  had 
that  sort  of  sense,  which  good  men  call  cun- 
ning, and  knaves  call  wisdom.    He  was -too 
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prudent  ever  to  do  any  thing  so  wrong  that 
the  law  could  take  bold  of  him ;  yet  he  was 
Dot  over  scrupulous  about  the  morality  of  an 
action,  wbea  the  prospect  of  enriching  him- 
self by  it  was  very  great,  and  the  chance  of 
hurting  bis  character  was  small.  The  corn 
he  sent  home  to  his  customers  was  not  al- 
ways quite  so  good  as  the  samples  he  had 
produced  at  market ;  and  he  now  aod  then 
forgot  to  name  some  capital  blemish  in  the 
horses  he  sold  at  fear,  lie  scorned  to  be 
guilty  of  the  petty  frauds  of  cheating  in 
weights  and  measures,  for  he  thought  that 
was  a  beggarly  sin ;  but  he  valued  himself  on 
his  skill  in  making  a  bargain,  and  fancied  it 
showed  bis  superior  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  a  dea- 
ler. 

It  was  his  constant  rule  to  undervalue  ev- 
ery thing  he  was  about  to  buy,  and  to  over 
value  every  thing  he  was  about  to  sell ;  but 
as  he  seldom  lost  sight  of  bis  discretion,  he 
avoided  every  thing  that  was  very  shameful ; 
so  that  he  was  considered  merely  as  a  hard 
dealer,  and  a  keen  hand  at  a  bargain-  Now 
and  then  when  he  had  been  caught  in  push- 
ing his  own  advantage  too  far,  he  contrived 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  turning  the  whole 
into  a  test,  saying  it  was  a  good  take  in,  a 
rare  joke,  and  he  bad  only  a  mind  to  divert 
himself  with  the  folly  of  his  neighbour,  who 
could  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  his  way,  set  a 
high  value  on  character :  not  indeed  that  he 
had  a  right  sense  of  its  worth ;  he  did  not 
consider  reputation  as  desirable  because  it 
increases  influence,  and  for  that  reason 
strengthens  the  hands  of  a  good  man,  and 
enlarges  his  sphere  of  usefulness :  but  he 
made  the  advantage  of  reputation,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  good,  centre  in  himself.  Had 
he  observed  a  strict  attention  to  principle,  he 
feared  he  should  not  have  got  on  so  last  in 
the  world  as  those  do  who  consult  expedien- 
cy rather  than  probity,  while,  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  character,  he  knew  also,  that 
he  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which  put 
other  men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them 
as  much  on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he, 
who  thought  all  mankind  pretty  much  alike, 
was  on  his  guard  against  them. 

Mr.  Bragwell  had  one  favourite  maxim ; 
namely,  that  a  man's  success  in  life  was  a 
rare  proof  of  his  wisdom ;  and  that  all  failure 
and  misfortune  was  the  consequence  of  a 
man's  own  folly.  As  this  opinion  was  first 
taken  up  by  him  from  vanity  and  ignorance, 
to  it  was  more  and  more  confirmed  by  his 
own  prosperity.  He  saw  that  he  himself  had 
succeeded  greatly  without  either  money  or 
education  to  begin  with ;  and  he  therefore 
now  despised  every  man,  however  excellent 
his  character  or  talents  might  be,  who  had 
not  the  same  success  in  lite.  His  natural 
disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  but 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart.  He  made 
Ms  own  progress  in  life  the  rule  by  which 
the  conduct  of  all  other  men  was  to  be  judg- 
ed, without  any  allowance  for  their  peculiar 
disadvantages,  or  the  visitations  or  Provi- 1 
deuce.    He  thought,  for  his  part,  that  every 


man  of  sense  could  command  success  on  bis 
undertakings,  and  control  and  dispose  the 
events  of  bis  own  life. 

But  though  he  considered  those  who  bad 
had  less  success  than  himself  as  no  better 
than  fools,  yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion 
to  Mr.  Worthy,  whom  be  looked  upoo^not 
only  as  a  good  but  a  wise  man.  They  had 
been  bred  up  when  children  in  the  same 
bouse ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Worthy 
was  the  nephew  of  the  master,  and  Bragwell 
the  son  of  the  servant. 

Bragwell's  father  had  been  ploughman  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Worthy's  uncle,  a  sensible 
man,  who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  bis  own, 
and  who  having  no  children,  bred  up  young 
Worthy  as  his  son,  instructed  him  in  the 
business  of  husbandry,  and  at  bis  death  left 
him  his  estate.  The  father  of  Worthy  was  a 
pious  clergyman,  who  lived  with  his  brother 
the  farmer,  in  order  to  help  out  a  narrow  in- 
come. He  had  bestowed  much  pains  on  the 
instruction  of  his  son,  and  used  frequently  to 
repeal  to  him  a  saying,  which  be  had  picked 
up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of  the  greatest 
men  this  country  ever  produced — That  there 
were  two  things  with  which  every  man  ought 
to  be  acquainted,  Religion  and  bis  own 
business.— While  he  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  far* 
mer,  he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in  improv- 
ing his  mind ;  so  that  young  Worthy  bad 
read  more  good  books,  and  understood  them 
better,  than  most  men  in  his  station.  His 
reading  however  had  been  chiefly  confined  to 
husbandry  and  divinity,  the  two  subjects 
which  were  of  the  most  immediate  impor- 
tance to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to 
be  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  two  men 
could  well  be,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age  and  condition,  and  who  were  neither  of 
them  without  credit  in  the  world.  Bragwell 
indeed  made  far  the  greater  figure ;  for  he 
liked  to  cut  a  daiti,  as  he  called  it  It  was 
his  delight  to  make  the  ancient  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  stare,  at  seeing  a  grazier  vie 
with  them  in  show,  and  exceed  tbem  in  ex- 
pense And  while  it  was  the  study  of  Wor- 
thy to  conform  to  his  station,  and  to  set  a 
good  example  to  those  about  him,  it  was  the 
delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his  way  of 
life,  men  of  larger  fortune.  He  did  not  see 
how  much  this  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  his  equals,  and  the 
contempt  of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman, 
but  vain,  violent,  and  ambitious  ;  very  ig- 
norant, and  very  high-minded.  She  had 
married  Bragwell  before  he  was  worth  a 
shilling,  and  as  she  had  brought  bim  a  good 
deal  of  money,  she  thought  herself  the  grand 
cause  of  his  rising  in  the  world  ;  and  thence 
took  occasion  to  govern  him  most  complete- 
ly. Whenever  he  ventured  to  oppose  her, 
she  took  care  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he 
owed  every  thing  to  her ;  that  had  it  not 
been  for  her,  he  might  still  have  been  stump- 
ing after  a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in 
old  Worthy's  farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  she 
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who  had  made  a  gentleman  of  trim.  Id  order 
to  set  about  making-  him  a  gentleman,  she* 
had  begun  by  teazing  him  till  he  had  turned 
away  all  bis  poor  relations  who  worked  in 
the  farm :  she  next  drew  him  off  from  keep- 
ing company  with  his  old  acquaintance ;  and 
at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  the 
place  where  he  had  got  his  money.  Poor 
woman !  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough 
to  see  bow  honourable  it  is  for  a  man  to  raise 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then 
to  help  forward  his  poor  relations  and 
friends ;  engaging  their  services  by  his  kind- 
ness, and  endeavouring  to  turn  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  life  to  the  best  account,  that  of 
making  it  the  instrument  of  assisting  those 
who  had  a  natural  claim  to  his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistress, 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence  ; 
for  no  one  could  say  that  she  ever  lost  an 
opportunity  of  scolding  a  servant,  or  was  ev- 
er guilty  of  the  weakness  of  overlooking  a 
fault.  Towards  her  two  daughters  her  be- 
haviour was  far  otherwise.  In  them  she 
could  see  nothing  but  perfections ;  but  her 
extravagant  fondness  for  these  girls  was  full 
as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  affection.  She 
was  bent  on  making  a  family,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  money; 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself,  she 
looked  to  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who 
were  to  raise  the  family  of  the  Brajrwells ; 
and  in  this  hope  she  foolishly  submitted  to 
amy  drudgery  for  their  sakes,  and  bore  every 
kind  of  impertinence  from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them 
above  their  neighbours  ;  for  she  used  to  say, 
what  was  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing?   To  do  her  justice, 
she  herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to 
•ee  that  the  business  of  the  house  was  not 
neglected.    She  had  been  bred  to  great  in- 
dustry, and  continued  to  work  when  it  was 
no  longer  necessary,  both  from  early  habit, 
and  the  desire  of  heaping  up  money  for  her 
daughters.    Yet  her  whole  notion  of  gentility 
was,  that  it  consisted  in  being  rich  and  idle ; 
and  though  she  was  willing  to  be  a  drudge 
herself,  she  resolved  to  make  her  daugh- 
ters gentlewomen  on  this  principle.    To  be 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  no- 
thing, or  nothing  of  which  is  of  any  use,  was 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  people  in  gen- 
teel life.     And  this  is  too  common  a  notion 
of  a  fine  education  among  a  certain  class  ; 
they  do  not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but 
by  their  show.    They  estimate  the  value  of 
their  children's  education  by  the  money  it 
costs,  and  not  by  the  knowledge  and  good- 
ness it  bestows.     People  of  this  stamp  often 
take  a  pride  in  the  expense  of  learning,  in- 
stead of  taking  pleasure  in  the  advantages  of 
it.    And  the  silly  vanity  of  letting  others  see 
that  they  can  afford  any  thing,  often  sets 
parents  on  letting  their  daughters  learn  not 
only  things  of  no  use,  but  things  which  may 
be  really  hurtful  in  their  situation  :  either  by 
setting  them  above  their  proper  duties,  or  by 
taking  up  their  time  in  a  way  inconsistent 
with  them. 


Mrs.  Bragwell  sent  her  daughters  to  a 
boarding-school,  where  she  instructed  them 
to  hold  up  their  heads  as  high  as  any  body ; 
to  have  more  spirit  than  t*  be  put  upon  by 
any  one ;  never  to  be  pitiful  about  money, 
but  rather  to  show  that  they  could  afford  to 
spend  with  the  best ;  to  keep  company  with 
the  richest  and  most  fashionable  girls,  in  the 
school,  and  to  make  no  acquaintance  with 
farmers'  daughters. 

They  came  home  at  the  usual  age  of  leav- 
ing school,  with  a  laife  portion  of  vanity 
grafted  on  their  native  ignorance.   The  van- 
ity was  added,  but  the  ignorance  was  not  ta- 
ken away.    Of  religion  they  could  oot  pos- 
sibly learn  any  thing,  since  none  was  taught, 
fw  at  that  place  Christianity  was  considered 
as  a  part  or  education  which  belonged  only 
to  charity  schools.     They  went  to  church 
indeed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  effectually  to 
counteract  any  benefit  such  an  attendance 
might  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the  school 
that  they  should  use  only  French  prayer- 
books  ;  of  course,  such  superficial  scholars 
as  the  miss  Bragwells  would  always  be   lite- 
rally praying  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while 
girls  of  better  capacity  and  more  industry 
would  infallibly  be  picking  out  the  nomina- 
tive case,  the  verb,  and  participle  of  a  for- 
eign language,  in  the  solemn  act  of  kneel- 
ing before  the  Father  of  Spirits, '  who  searcb- 
eth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.'    During 
the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they-  learnt 
their  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
work, which  omission  alone  marked  the  dis- 
tinction of  Sunday  from  other  days ;  and  the 
governess  being  a  French  Roman  Catholic, 
it  became  a  doubtful  point  with  some  people, 
whether  her  seal  or  her  negligence  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  religion  would  be  most  to  the  advan- 
tage of  her  pupils.    Of  knowledge  the  miss 
Bragwells  had  got  just  enough  to  laugh  at 
their  fond  parents'  rustic  manners  and  volfrar 
language,  and  just  enough  taste  to  despise 
and  ridicule  every  girl  who  was  not  as  vainly 
dressed  as  themselves. 

The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself 
for  the  heavy  expense  of  their  bringing  up, 
by  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  become  fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  of 
marrying  them  above  their  station ;  and  to 
this  hope  she  constantly  referred  in  all  her 
conversations  with  them  ;  assuring  them  that 
all  her  happiness  depended  on  their  future 
elevation. 

Their  father  hoped,  with  far  more  judg- 
ment, that  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  bim 
both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  He  had  had 
no  learning  himself,  and  could  write  but 
poorly,  and  owed  what  skill  he  had  in  figures 
to  his'  natural  turn  of  business.  He  reason- 
ably hoped  that  his  daughters,  after  all  the 
money  he  had  spent  on  them,  would  now 
write  his  letters  and  keep  his  accounts. 
And  as  he  was  now  and  then  laid  up  with  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  enjoying  the  prospect 
of  having  two  affectionate  children  to  nurse 
him,  as  well  as  two  skilful  assistants  to  relieve 
him. 

When  they  came  home,  however,  he  hud 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had 
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two  smart  showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  be  bad 
neither  dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor 
faithful  stewards  to  keep  his  books,  nor  pru- 
dent children  to  manage  his  house.  Tbey 
neither  soothed  him  by  their  kindness  when 
he  was  sick,  nor  helped  him  by  their  industry 
when  be  was  busy.  They  thought  the  maid 
mixta  take  care  of  him  in  the  gout  as  she  did 
before  ;  for  they  fancied  that  nursing  was  a 
coarse  and  servile  employment :  and  as  to 
their  skill  in  cyphering  he  soon  found,  to  bis 
cost,  that  tboogh  tbey  knew  how  to  spend 
both  poends,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet  they 
did  not  know  so  well  hew  to  cast  them  up. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in 
general,  especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  so 
little  grounded  in  so  indispensable,  solid,  and 
valnabie  an  acquirement  as  arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  busy  in 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours, 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  pastry.  They  asked  her  with  a 
scornfol  smile,  whether,  she  bad  sent  them  to 
a  boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook  ;  and  ad- 
ded, thai  they  supposed  she  would  expect 
them  next  to  make  hasty-puddings  for  the 
hav-makers.  So  saying,  they  coolly  inarched 
oft*  to  their  music.  When  the  mother  found 
her  giria  were  too  polite  to  be  of  any  use, 
she  would  take  comfort  in  observing  how 
her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their  fillagree 
and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and  out  paper. 
They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  the  noon  in 
dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsichord, 
said  the  night  in  reading  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  easy 
to  suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober 
defies,  they  no  less  despised  their  plain 
neighbours.  When  they  could  not  get  to  a 
horse-race,  a  petty  ball,  or  a  strolling  play, 
with  some  company  as  idle  and  as  smart  as 
themselves,  tbey  were  driven  for  amusement 
to  the  circulating  library.  Jack,  the  plough- 
boy,  en  whom  they  bad  now  pat  a  livery 
jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time  in  trot- 
ting backwards  and  forwards  with  the  most 
wretched  trash  the  little  neighbouring  book- 
shop could  furnish.  The  choice  was  often 
left  to  Jack,  who  could  not  read,  but  who 
had  general  orders  to  bring  all  the  new 
things,  and  a  great  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  that  at  the  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some 
others,  there  was  no  system  of  education 
which  had  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
station  of  life  to  which  the  girls  chiefly  be- 
longed. As  persons  in  the  middle  line,  for 
want  of  that  acquaintance  with  books,  and 
with  life  and  manners,  which  the  great  pos- 
sess, do  not  always  see  the  connexion  be- 
tween remote  consequences  and  their  causes, 
the  evils  of  a  corrupt  and  inappropriate  sys- 
tem of  education  do  not  strike  thtm  so  forci- 
bly ;  and  provided  they  can  pay  for  si,  which 
is  made  the  grand  criterion  between  the  fit 
and  the  unfit,  tbey  are  too  little  disposed  to 
consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  worthless- 
nets,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  for:  but  lit- 
erally £o  on  to  giot  their  money  for  that 
teSifhiM  not  bread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves 


to  establish  ail  the  errors  of  their  education. 
Instead  of  such  books  as  might  help  to  con- 
firm and  strengthen  them  in  all  the  virtues  of 
their  station  ;  in  humility,  economy,  meek- 
ness, con  entment,  self-denial,  and  industry ; 
the  studies  now  adopted  are,  by  a  graft  on  the 
old  stock,  made  to  grow  on  the  habits  acquir- 
ed at  school.  Oi  those  novels  and  plays 
which  are  so  eagerly  devoured  by  persons  of 
this  description,  there  is  perhaps  scarce  one 
which  is  not  founded  upon  principles  which 
would  lead  young  women  of  the  middle 
ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their  station. 
It  is  rank— it  is  elegance — it  is  beauty — it  is 
Hntimental  feeling*— it  is  sensibility — it  is 
some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or  some 
quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable  per- 
son to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is 
the  ruling  principle.  This  quality  transfer- 
red into  the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  il- 
literate woman  in  an  inferior  station  be- 
comes impropriety,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 
comes sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we 
are  describing,  or  rather  growing  worse; 
for  idleness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand  ; 
when  these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell 
and  Worthy,  met  at  Weyhil  fair,  as  was  said 
before.  After  many  hearty  salutations  had 
passed  between  them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  should  spend  the  next  day  with  his 
old  friend,  whose  house  was  not  many  miles 
distant.  Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the 
following  manner :  *  We  have  not  had  a 
comfortable  day's  chat  for  years,9  said  be, 
'  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a  drove  of  lean 
beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  will  take  a 
bed  at  your  bouse,  and  we  will  pass  the  eve- 
ning in  debating  as  we  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument, 
and  am  not  reckoned  not  to  make  the  worst 
figure  at  our  club  :  I  bad  not,  to  be  sore, 
such  good  learning  as  you  had,  because  your 
father  was  a  parson,  and  you  got  it  for  noth- 
ing :  but  I  can  bear  my  part  pretty  well  for 
all  that.  When  any  man  talks  to  me  about 
his  learning,  1  ask  if  it  has  helped  him  to  get 
a  good  estate  ;  if  he  says  no,  then  I  would 
not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  for  of  what  use  is 
all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if  it  does  not 
make  a  man  rich  ?  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow ;  but  now 
don't  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me  :  don't  alter  your  own  plain  way  ;  for  I 
am  not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my 
old  friends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  1  am 
pretty  well  in  the  world.' 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
coolly  answered,  that  certainly  worldly  pros- 
perity ought  never  to  make  any  man  proud, 
since  it  is  God  who  givetb  strength  to  get 
riches,  and  without  his  blessing,  His  in  vain 
to  rise  up  early,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  care- 
fulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr. 
Bragwell  reached  Mr.  Worthy's  neat  and 
pleasant  dwelling.  He  found  every  thing  in 
it  the  reverse  of  his  own.  It  had  not  so 
many  ornaments,  but  it  had  more  comforts. 
And  when  he  saw  his  friend's  good  old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair  in  a  warm  corner,  he  gave  a 
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sigh  to  think  how  his  own  had  been  banished 
to  make  room  for  his  daughter's  piano  forte. 
Instead  of  made  flowers  in  glass  cases,  and 
tea-chests  and  screens  too  fine  to  be  used, 
which  he  saw  at  home,  and  about  which  he 
was  cautioned,  and  scolded  as  often  as  he 
oame  near  them  ;  his  daughters  watching 
his  motions  with  the  same  anxiety  as  they 
would  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  cat  in 
a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  saw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family,  and  a  small  medicine 
chest  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  bad  pre 
pared  a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner. — 
The  tarts  were  so  excellent,  that  Brag  well 
felt  a  secret  kind  of  regret  that  his  own 
daughters  were  too  genteel  to  do  any  thing 
so  very  useful.  Indeed  be  had  been  always 
unwilling  to  believe  that  any  thing  which 
was  very  proper  and  very  necessary,  could 
be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  unbecoming  as 
his  daughters  were  always  declaring  it  to  be. 
And  his  late  experience  of  the  litt'e  comfort 
he  found  at  home,  inclined  bim  now  still 
more  strongly  to  suspect  that  things  were  not 
so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to  sup- 
pose.  But  it  was  in  •  vain  to  speak  ;  for  his 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  by  a 
favourite  saying-  of  theirs,  which  equally  in- 
dicated affectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was 
better  to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the 
fashion. 

Soon  alter  dinner  the  women  went  out  to 
their  several  employments ;  and  Mr.  Wor- 
thy being*  left  alone  with  his  guest,  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  took  place : 

BragvteU.  You  have  a  couple  of  sober, 
pretty  looking  girls,  Worthy  ;  out  I  wonder 
thev  don't  tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my 
gins  hare  as  much  fat  and  flour  on  their 
beads  as  would  half  maintain  my  reapers  in 
suetpudding. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  manage* 
mentof  my  family,  I  don't  consider  what  I 
might  afford  only,  though  that  is  one  great 
point;  but  I  consider  also  what  is  needful 
and  becoming  in  a  man  of  my  station  ;  for 
there  are  so  many  useful  ways  of  laving 
out  money,  that  I  feel  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to 
spend  one  unnecessary  shilling. — Having 
had  the  blessing  of  a  good  education  myself 
I  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advantage 
to  my  daughters.  One  of  the  best  lessons  I 
have  taught  them  is,  to  know  themselves  ; 
and  one  proof  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson 
is,  that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well, 
and  when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my 
accounts  in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had 
put  them  to  learn  what  you  call  genteel 
thmge,  these  might  either  have  been  of  no 
use  to  them,  and  so  both  time  and  money 
might  have  been  thrown  away  ;  or  they 
might  have  proved  worse  than  nothing  to 
them  by  leaaing  them  into  wrong  notions, 
and  wrong  company.  Though  we  do  not 
wish  them  to  do  the  laborious  parts  of  the 
dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assist  their  moth- 
er in  the  management  of  it.    As  to  their  ap- 


pearance, they  are  every  day  nearly  as  you 
see  them  now,  and  on  Sundays  they  are  very 
neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  in  a  decent 
and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets, 
fringes,  furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments  ; 
no  trains,  turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering 
about  my  cheese  and  butter.  And  I  should 
feel  no  vanity,  but  much  mortification,  if  a 
stranger  seeing  farmer  Worthy's  daughtersat 
church  should  as>k  who  those  fine  ladies  were. 

Brngwvtl.  Now  I  own  1  should  like  to 
have  such  a  question  asked  concerning  my 
daughters.  I  like  to  make  people  stare  and 
envy.  It  makes  one  feel  oneself  somebody. 
I  never  feel  the  pleasure  of  having  handsome 
things  so  much  as  when  I  see  they  raise  cu- 
riosity :  and  enjoy  the  envy  of  others  as  a 
fresh  evidence  of  my  own  prosperity*  But 
as  to  yourself,  to  be  sure,  you  best  know 
what  you  can  afford ;  and  indeed  there  is 
some  difference  between  your  daughters  and 
the  miss  Bragwells. 

Wurtky.  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in 
any  expense,  I  always  ask  myself  those  two 
short  questions ;  First,  can  I  afford  it  ? — Se- 
condly, is  it  proper  for  me  ? 

Bt-agwelL  Do  vou  so  ?  Now  I  own  I  ask 
myself  but  one  ;  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it, 
I  take  care  to  make  it  proper  for  me.  If  I 
can  pay  for  a  thin£,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
hinder  me  from  having  it 

Worthy.  Certainly.  But  a  man's  own  pru- 
dence, his  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of 
duty,  ought  to  prevent  him  from  doing  an 
improper  thing,  as  effectually  as  if  there 
were  somebody  to  hinder  him. 

Bragw  IL  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool 
who  is  hindred  from  having  any  thing  be  has 
a  mind  to ;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  in  went  of 
money  to  pay  for  it.  I  am  no  friend  to  debt. 
A  poor  man  must  want  on. 

Worthy,  But  I  hope  my  children  have 
not  learnt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not 
proper  for  them.  They  are  very  industri- 
ous ;  they  attend  to  business  all  day,  and  in 
the  evening  they  sit  down  to  their  work  and 
a  good  book.  I  take  care  that  neither  their 
reading  nor  conversation  shall  excite  any 
desires  or  tastes  unsuitable  to  their  con- 
dition. They  have  little  vanity,  because 
the  kind  of  knowledge  they  have  is  of  too 
sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration  ;  and  from 
that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
ing of  frivolous  accomplishments,  I  have  se- 
cured them,  by  keeping  tbem  in  total  igno- 
rance of  all  such.  I  think  they  live  in  the 
fear  of  God.  I  trust  they  are  humble  and 
pious,  and  I  am  sure  tbey  seem  cheerful  and 
happy.  If  I  am  sick,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
them  dispute  which  shall  wait  upon  me  ;  for 
they  say  the  maid  cannot  do  it  so  tenderly  as 
themselves. 

This  part  of  the  discourse  staggered  Bra«r- 
well.  An  un  voluntary  tear  rushed  into  hi* 
eye.  Vain  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing what  a  difference  a  religious  and  a  world- 
ly education  made  on  the  heart,  and  how 
much  the  former  regulated  even  the  natural 
temper.  Another  thin^  which  surprised  him 
was,  that  these  girls  living  a  life  ot  domestic 
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ptetjr,  without  any  public  diversions,  should 
be  so  very  cheerful  sod  happy:  while  his 
own  daughters,  who  were  never  contradict- 
ed* and  were  indulged  with  continual  amuse- 
ments, were  always  sullen  and  ill-tempered. 
That  they  who  were  more  humoured  should 
be  leas  grateful,  and  they  who  were  more 
amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him  much.  He 
envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his  children, 
though  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turned  it  off 
thus  : 

Rrogweii.  But  my  girls  are  too  smart  to 
make  mops  of,  that  is  the  truth.  Though 
ours  is  a  lonely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
how  soon  they  get  the  fashions.  What  with 
the  descriptions  in  the  magazines,  and  the 
pictures  in  the  pocket-books,  they  have  them 
in  a  twinkling^  and  out-do  their  patterns  all 
to  nothing-  I  used  to  take  in  the  Country 
Journal,  because  it  was  useful  enough  to  see 
how  oats  went,  the  time  of  high  water,  and 
the  price  of  stocks.  But  when  my  ladies 
came  home,  forsooth,  I  was  soon  wheedled 
oat  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  London  pa- 
per, that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  un- 
does* When  I  want  to  know  what  bops  are 
a  bag,  they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see 
what  violet  soap  is  a  pound.  •  And  as  to  the 
dairy,  they  never  care  bow  cow's  milk  goes, 
as  long  as  they  can  get  some  stuff  which  they 
call  milk  of  roses.  Seeing  them  disputing 
violently  the  ether  day  about  cream  and  but- 
ter, I  thought  it  a  sign  they  were  beginning 
to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found  it  was  cold 
cream  mr  the  hands,  .and  jessamine  butter 
far  the  hair. 

Worthy.  Bat  do  your  daughters  never 
read?  . 

BrngwelU  Read !  I  believe  they  do  too. 
Why  our  Jack,  the  plough-boy,  spends  half 
his  time  in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market 
town,  where  they  let  out  books  to  read  with 
marble  covers.  And  they  sell  paper  with  all 
manner  of  colours  on  the  edges,  and  grim- 
c racks, and  powder-puffs,  and  wash-balls  and 
cards  without  any  pips,  and  every  thing  in 
the  world  that's  genteel  and  of  no  use. 
Twas  bat  the  other  day  I  met  Jack  with  a 
basket  roll  of  these  books;  so  having  some 
time  to  spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little  what 
they  were  about 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found 
what  was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters, 
and  teach  teem  the  true  use  of  time. 

BragwelL  0%  as  to  that,  you  are  pretty 
much  oat.  1  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail  of  k ;  it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good 
red-herring:  it  was  all  about  mv  lord,  and 
sir  Harry,  and  the  captain.  But  I  never 
met  with  such  nonsensical  fellows  in  my  life. 
Their  talk  was  no  more  like  that  of  my  old 
landlord,  who  was  a  lord  you  know,  nor  the 
captain  of  our  fensibles,  than  chalk  is  like 
cheese*  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at  first,  and 
began  to  think  I  bad  got  hod  of  a  eodly 
hook ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  heaven,  and  angels, 
and  torments,  and  everlasting  happiness. 
But  when  I  got  a  little  on,  1  found  there  was 
Vol.  I.  18    . 


no  meaning  in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it 
was  a  bad  meaning.  Eternal  misery,  per- 
haps, only  meant  a  moment's  disappointment 
about  a  bit  of  a  letter  ;  and  everlasting  hap* 
piness  meant  two  people  talking  nonsense 
together  for  five  minutes.  In  short,  I  never 
met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The  people 
talk  such  wild  gibberish  as  no  folks  in  their 
sober  senses  ever  did  talk  ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things 
that  ever  happen  to  me  or  ant  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  hey  are  at  home  pne  minute, 
and  beyond  sea  the  next :  beggars  to  day, 
and  lords  to-morrow  ;  waiting  maids  in  the 
morning,  and  du (chesses  at  night.  Nothing 
happens  in  a  natural  gradual  way,  as  it  does 
at  home ;  they  grow  rich  by  the  stroke  o£  a 
wand,  and  poor  by  the  njfrgic  of  a  word ; 
the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is  the 
overgrown  beir  of  the  next :  now  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  turn  out  to  be  brother  and 
sister,  and  the  brother  and  sister  prove  to  be 
no  relations  at  all  You  and  1,  master  Wor- 
thy, have  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think 
it  Very  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money 
together ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose, 
and  I  a  few  thousands.  But  one  would  think 
every  man  in  these  books  had  the  bank  of 
England  in  his  'scrutoire  Then  there  is 
another  thing  which  I  never  met  with  in  true 
life.  We  think  it  pretty  wefl,  you  know,  if 
one  has  got  one  thing,  and  another  has  got 
another.  1  will  tell  you  how  I  mean.  You 
are  reckoned  sensible,  our  parson  is  learned, 
the  squire  is  lich,  1  am  rather  generous,  one 
of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both  mine 
are  genteel.  But  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make  worse 
than  Satan  himself)  every  man  and  woman's 
child  of  them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and 
generous,  and  rich,  and  handsome  and  gen- 
teel; and  all  to  the  last  decree.  Nobody 
is  middling,  or  good  in  one  thing,  and  bad  in 
another,  like  my  live  acquaintance ;  but  it 
is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down  to  the  dirt.  I 
had  rather  read  Tom  Hickathrifl,  or  Jack 
the  giant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Worthy  You  have  found  out,  Mr. '  Brag- 
well,  that  many  of  these  books  are  ridicu- 
lous ;  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  to  me 
thev  appear  wicked  also :  and  I  should  ac- 
count the  reading  of  them  a  great  mischief, 
especially  to  people  in  middling  and  low  life, 
if  I  only  took  into  the  account  the  great  loss 
of  time  such  reading  causes,  and  the  aver- 
sion it  leaves  behind  for  what  is  more  se- 
rious and  solid.  But  this,  though  a  bad 
part,  is  not  the  worst.  The**  books  give 
false  views  of  human  life.  They  tench  a 
contempt  for  humble  and  domestic  duties  ; 
for  industry,  frugality  and  retirement. 
Want  of  youth  and  beauty  is  considered  in 
them  as  ridiculous.  Plain  people,  like  you 
and  me,  are  objects  of  contempt.  Parental 
authority  is  set  at  naught.  Nay,  plots  and 
contrivances  against  parents  and  guardians, 
fill  half  the  volumes.  They  consider  love  as 
the  great  business  of  human  life,  and  even 
teach  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  love  to  he 
regulated  or  restrained  ;  and  to  the  indul- 
gence of  this  passiou  every  duty  is  therefore. 
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sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  described  as  a 
state  of  intolerable  misery  :  and  one  would 
be  apt  to  fancy  from  their  painting,  that  a 
good  country  house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy 
father  the  jailer.  Vice  is  set  off  with  every 
ornament  which  can  make  it  pleasing  and 
amiable ;  while  virtue  and  piety  are  made 
.ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them  something 
that  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which  would 
be  considered  as  hanging  matter  at  oar  coun- 
ty assizes— #at  least  if  lwere  a  juryman, I 
should  bring  in  the  whole  train  of  heroes, 
Guilty — Death—  are  here  made  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with 
some  wild  flight  of  unnatural  generosity. 
Those  crying  sins,  •  adultery,  gaming, 
duels,  and  sebIp-murder,  are  made  so 
familiar,  and  the  wickedness  of  them  is  so 
disguised  by  fine  words  and  soft  descriptions, 
that  even  innocent  girls  get  loose  to  their 
abhorrence,  and  to  talk  with  complacency, 
of  things  which  should  not  be  to  much  at  na- 
med by  them. 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
chief (continued  Mr.  Worthy)  from  which  I 
dare  say,  great  folks  fancy  people  in  our  sta- 
tion are  safe  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  and 
lament  that  this  corrupt  reading?  is  now  got 
down  even  among  some  of  the  lowest  class. 
And  it  is  an  evil  which  is  spreading  every 
day.  Poor  industrious  girls,  who  get  their 
bread  by  the  needle  or  the  loom,  spend  half 
the  night  in  listening  to  these  books.  Thus 
the  labour  of  one  girl  is  lost,  and  the  minds 
of  the  rest  are  corrupted ;  for  though  their 
hands  are  employed  in  honest  industry,  which 
might  help  to  preserve  them  from  a  life  of 
sin,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the  very  time 
polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptions  which 
•are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  and 
when  their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the  soft 
and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the 
book,  with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard 
labour,  the  effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  I 
do  not  go  too  far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain 
and  showy  manner  in  which  young  women, 
Who  have  to  work  for  their  bread,  have  taken 
to  dress  themselves,  added  to  the  poison  they 
draw  from  these  books,  contribute  together 
to  bring  them  to  destruction,  more  than  al- 
most any  other  cause.  Now  tell  me,  do  not 
you  think  these  wild  books  will  hurt  your 
daughters  ? 

Bragwell.  Why  I  do  think  they  are  grown 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances,  and  whis- 
pers, that's  the  truth  onf.  Every  thin?  is  a 
secret.  They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  something,  and  when  nothing  comes 
nn't,  then  they  are  sulky  and  disappointed. 
They  will  keep  company  with  their  equals : 
they  despise  trade  and  farming  ;  and  I  own 
fmfor  the  Huff.  I  should  not  like  them  to 
marry  any  but  a  man  of  substance,  if  he  was 
ever  so  smart.  Now  they  will  hardly  sit 
down  with  a  substantial  country  dealer.  But 
if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party  in  our 
market-town,  on  goes  the  finery-— off  they 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  up. 
They  want  something  at  the  book-shop  or 
the  milliner's ;  because  I  suppose  there  is  a 


chance  for  some  Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign 
may  be  there  buying  sticking-plaster,  la 
short,  I  do  grow  a  little  uneasy ;  for  1  shook! 
not  like  to  see  ajl  I  have  saved  thrown  away 
on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  out 
to  view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected 
greatly  to  admire  the  good  order  of  every 
thing-  he  saw ;  but  never  forrot  to  compare 
it  with  something  larger,  and  handsomer,  or 
better  of  his  own.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
telf  was  his  standard  of  perfection  in  every 
thing.  All  he  himself  possessed  gained  some 
increased  value  in  his  eyes  from  being  his; 
and  in  surveying  the  property  of  his  friend, 
he  derived  food  for  his  vanity,  from  things 
which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it  Every 
appearance  of  comfort,  of  success,  of  merit, 
in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy, 
led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior  ad  vantage 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind:  aaditwaaelear 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaction  be  felt 
in  walking  over  the  farm  of  his  friend,  was 
caused  by  thinking  how  much  larger  hit  own 
was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  care,  was  al- 
ways on  the  wa^ch  how  to  turn  their  talk  on 
some  useful  point.  And  whenever  people 
resolve  to  go  into  company  with  this  view,  it 
is  commonly  their  own  fault,  if  some  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  it  to  account  does  not  oner. 

He  saw  Bragwell  was  intoxicated  with 

Sride,  and  undone  by  success  %  and  that  his 
imily  was  in  the  high-road  to  ruin  through 
mere  prosperity.  He  thought  that  if  some 
means  could  be  found  to  open  his  eyes  on  hit 
own  character,  to  which  he  was  now  totally 
blind,  it  might  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
him.  The  more  Mr.  Worthy  reflected,  the 
more  he  wished  to  undertake  this  kind  office. 
He  was  not  rare  that  Mr.  Bragwell  would 
bear  it,  but  he  was  very  Bure  it  was  ma  duty 
to  attempt  it  As  Mr.  Worthy  waa  very 
bumble  himself,  he  had  great  patience  and 
forbearance  with  the  faults  of  others.  He 
felt  no  pride  at  having,  escaped  the  errors 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  for  he  knew  who 
it  was  had  made  him  to  differ.  He  remem- 
bered that  God  had  given  him  many  advan- 
tages ;  a  pious  father,  and  a  religions  educa- 
tion :  this  made  him  bumble  under  a  sense  of 
his  own  sins,  and  charitable  towards  the  sins 
of  others,  who  had  not  the  same  privilege*. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into 
a  very  serious  conversation  with  hie  guest, 
he  was  stopped  by  the  appearance,  of  his 
daughter,  who  told  them  supper  was  ready. 
— This  interruption  obliges  me  to  break  off 
also,  and  I  shall  reserve  what  follow*  to  the 
next  month,  when  I  promise  to  give  my  read- 
ers the  second  part  of  this  history. 


PART  II. 

A  CONVERSATION. 

Soon  after  supper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the 
room  with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's 
desire ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  speak  more 
plainly  to  Bragwell  than  was  likely  to  be 
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agreeable  to  him  to  hear  before  others.  The 
two  farmer*  being-  seated  at  their  little  table, 
each  ia  a  handsome  old-fashioned  great  chair, 
Bragwell  began.  t 

*  ft  is  a  jrreat  comfort,  neighbour  Worthy, 
at  a  certain  time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the 
world :  my  notion  is,  that  a  man  should  la- 
boar  hard  the  first  part  of  bis  days,  that  be 
may  them  sit  down  and  enjoy  himself  the  re- 
mainder. Now,  though  I  bate  boasting,  yet 
as  you  are  my  oldest  friend,  I  am  about  to 
open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me  tell  you  then 
1  reckon  I  hare  worked  as  hard  as  any  man 
in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin  to  think  1 
bare  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I  bare  got 
my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean  to 
spend  it  with  credit  I  pay  every  one  bis 
own,  I  set  a  good  example,  I  keep  to  my 
church,  I  serve  God,  I  honour  the  king,  and 
1  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.' 

4  This  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,'  replied 
Mr.  Worthy :  *  but,*  added  be,  *  I  doubt  that 
more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties 
than  men  are  commonly  aware  of.  Suppose 
then  that  you  and  I  talk  the  matter  oyer 
coolly ;  we  hare  the  evening  ^fore  us. — 
What  if  we  sit  down  together  as  two  friends 
and  examine  one  another.1 

Bragwell,  who  loved  argument,  and  who 
was  not  a  little  vain  both  of  his  sense  and 
hie  saunlily,  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
gar e  his  ward  that  be  would  take  in  good 
part  anything  that  should  be  said  to  him. — 
Worthy  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Brag- 
weU  interrupted  him  fir  a  moment,  by  say- 
imff — *  But  stop,  friend,  before  we  begin  I 
wish  yen  would  remember  that  we  have  had 
a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  refreshment ; 
have  you  no  liquor  that  is  stronger  than  this 
cider  f  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a  fit  of 
the  gout/ 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bot- 
tle ef  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying, 
that  though  he  drank  neither  spirits  nor  eveo 
wine  himself,  yet  bis  wife  always  kept  a  little 
of  each  as  a  provision  ia  case  of  sickness  or 


Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandy, 
and  began  to  taste  it.  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  this 
is  no  better  than  English ;  1  always  use  for- 
eign tByseuV-~'  I  bought  this  for  foreign,1 
said  Mr.  Worthy — '  No,  no,  It  is  English 
spirits  I  assure  you ;  but  I  can  put  yoa  into 
a  way  to  get  foreign  nearly  as  cheap  as  Eng- 
lish.' Mr.  Worthy  replied  that  he  thought 
that  was  impossible. 

BragwelL  O  no;  there  are  ways  and 
means  a  word  to  the  wise— there  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south 
coast^you  are  a  particular  friend,  and  I  will 
get  you  hatf-a-doaen  gallons  for  a  trine. 

worthy.  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr. 
Bragweif,  though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence 
a  bottle. — '  Ask  no  questions,'  said  the  other, 
*  I  never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who 
isthe  wiser?1— -4  And  so  this  is  your  way  of 
obeying  the  laws  of  the  laud,'  said  Mr.  Wor- 
tby~-«  here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  mo- 
rality.' 

Bragwtil.  Come,  come,  don't  make  a 
fas*  about  trifles.    If  every  one  did  it  iadeed 


it  would  be  another  thing ;  but  as  to 
ting  a  little  good  brandy  cheap,  why 
can't  hurt  the  revenue  much. 

Worthy.  Pray  Mr.  Bragwell  what  should 
you  think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand 
into  a  bag  and  take  out  a  few  guineas  ? 

Bratwell.  Think;  why  I  think  that  he 
should  be  banged  to  be  sure. 

Wo>tky.  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
king's  treasury  ? 

BragwelL  in  the  king's  treasury  !  worse 
and  worse  !  What,  rob  the  king's  treasury '. 
Well,  I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  rob- 
ber will  be  taken  up  and  executed ;  for  1 
suppose  we  shall  all  be  taxed  to  pay  the  dam- 
age. 

Worthy,  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes 
money  out  of  the  treasure)  others  must  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  more  into  it.  But  what 
think  you  if  the  fellow  should  be  found  to 
have  stepped  some  money  in  iit  way  to  the 
treasury,  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  the  bag 
after  it  got  there  ? 

Bragwell.  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  it  is  all 
the  same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge, 
I  would  bang  turn  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Bragwell,  he  that 
deals  in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who 
takes  to  himself  the  king's  money  in  its  way 
to  the  treasury,  and  he  as  much  robs  the 

government  as  if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a 
ag  of  guineas  in  the  treasury  chamber.  It 
comes  to  the  same  thing  exactly.  Here 
Bragwell  seemed  a  little  offended,  and  ex- 
claimed—* What,  Mr.  Worthy !  do  you 
pretend  to  say  1  am  not  an  honest  roan  'be- 
cause I  like  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I 
can  ?  and  because  I  like  to  save  a  shilling  to 
my  family  ?  Sir,  I  repeat  it;  I  do  my  duty 
to  God  and  my  neighbour.  I  say  the  Lord's 
prayer  most  days,  I  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, I  repeat  my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten 
commandments  ;  and  though  I  now  and  then 

fst  a  little  brandy  cheap,  yet  upon  the  whole, 
will  venture  to  say,  1  do  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  of  any  man,  and  more  than  the 
generality.' 

Worthy.  Come  then,  since  you  say  you 
keep  the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  of- 
fended if  I  ask  you  whether  you  understand 
them. 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I 
do :  look'ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't  pretend  to 
much  reading,  I  was  net  bred  to  it  as  you 
were.  If  my  father  had  been  a  parson,  1 
fancy  1  should  have  made  as  good  a  figure  as 
some  other  folks,  but  I  hope  good  sense  and 
a  good  heart  may  teach  a  man  his  duty  with- 
out much  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  come  to  the  point;  let  us 
now  go  through  the  ten  commandments,  and 
let  us  take  along  with  us  those  explanations 
of  them  which  our  Saviour  gave  us  in  his 
termoa  on  the  mount. 

Bragwell.  Sermon  on  the  mount !  why 
the  ten  commandments  are  ia  the  90th  chap- 
ter of  Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr,  Worthy, 
I  know  where  to  find  the  commandments  as 
well  as  you  do;  for  it  happens  that  I  am 
church-warden,  and  1  can  see  from  the  Altar- 
piece  where  the  ten  commandments   are* 
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sacj(£  ling  me,  for  my  pew  directly 

,t  I  advise  you  to  read  the  ser- 
tunt,  that  you  may  see  the  full 
.era. 

/What!  do  you  want  to  make 
•^^  kt  there  are  two  ways  of  keep- 

ing (lie  cpu.  ..land  meuts  ? 

Worthy.  No  ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways 
of  understand! og  them. 

Bragwell.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put 
to  the  proo'  ;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  1  do  not 
keep  at  least  all  the  four  first  that  are  on  the 
left  side  of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy,  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of 
the  other  table  ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to 
God,  will  be  likeljfeo  do  his  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bour also. 

Bragwell.  What  !  do  you  think  that  I 
serve  two  Gods  ?  Do  you  thick  then  that  I 
make  graven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or 
stones  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an 
idolater  ? 

Worthy.  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon, 
master  Bragwell  Pray  is  there  nothing  in 
the  world  you  prefer  to  God,  and  thus  make 
an  idol  off  Do  you  not  love  your  money, 
or  your  lands,  or  your  crops,  or  your  cattle, 
or  your  own  will,  or  your  own  way,  rather 
better  than  you  love  God  ?  Do  you  never 
think  of  these  with  more  pleasure  than  you 
think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more  eagerly 
than  your  religious  duty  ' 

Bragwell.  O !  there's  nothing  about  that 
in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  *  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me.'  Now  it  is  certainly  a 
man's  duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother ; 
nay,  it  would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them, 
and  yet  we  must  not  love  even  these  more 
than  our  Creator  and  our  Saviour.  Well,  1 
think  on  this  principle,  your  heart  pleads 
guilty  to  the  breach  of  the  first  and  second 
commandments  ;  let  us  proceed  to  the  third. 

Bragwell.  That  is  about  sweariug,  is  it 
not? 

Mr,  Worthy,  who  had  observed  Bragwell 
guilty  of  much  profanenes*  in  using  the  name 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  such  offensive 
words  have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  his- 
tory) now  told  him  that  he  had  been  waiting 
the  whole  day  for  an  opportunity  to  reprove 
him  for  his  frequent  breach  of  the  third  com- 
mandment. 

4  Good  L — d !  I  break  the  third  command- 
ment!'  said  Bragwell;  'no  indeed,  hardly 
ever,  I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure, 
but  1  vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and 
then  when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion  :  and 
in  such  a  case,  why,  good  G— -d,  you  know 
ike  sin  is  with  those  who  provoke  me,  and 
not  with  me;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't 
•think  I  have  sworn  an  oath  these  three 
months,  no  not  I,  faith,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved.1 

Worthy.  And  yet  you  have  broken  this 
boly  law  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the 
last  speech  vou  have  made. 

Bragwell.  Lord  bless  me !  Sure  you  mis- 
take.    Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call 


G— -d  to  witness,  I  have  neither  enrsed  nor 
swore  since  I  have  been  in  the  bouse. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  many  who,  call  themselves  very  good 
6ort  of  people  deceive  themselves.  What ! 
is  it  no  protana  ion  of  the  name  of  your  Ma- 
ker to  use  it  lightly,  irreverently,  and  famil- 
iarly as  you  have  done  ?  Our  Saviour  has 
not  ool  y  told  us  not  to  swear  by  the  immedi- 
ate name  o  God,  but  he  has  said,  fc  swear  not 
at  all,  neither  by  heaven  nor  by  the  earth,' 
and  in  order  to  hinder  our  inventing  any  oth- 
er irreligious  exclamations  or  expressions, 
he  has  even  added,  *  but  let  your  communi- 
cations be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  for  what- 
soever is  more  than  this  simple  affirmation 
and  denial  cometh  of  evil.'  Nay  more,  so 
greatly  do  I  reverence  that  high  and  holy 
name,  that  I  think  even  some  good  people 
have  it  too  frequently  in  their  mouths  ;  and 
that  they  might  convey  the  idea  without  the 
word. 

Bran  welt.  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  little 
more  care  I  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did 
not  know  there  had  been  so  much  barm  in 
it ;  but  my  daughters  seldom  speak  without 
using  some  of  these  words,  and  yet  they  want- 
ed to  make  me  believe  the  other  day  that  it 
was  monstrous  vulgar  to  swear. 

Worthy.  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  who 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fa- 
thers, and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too 
apt  to  encourage  it  by  their  own  practice. 
And  indeed  they  betray  the  promneness  of 
their  own  minds  also  by  it ;  for  none  who 
venerate  the  holy  name  of  God.  can  either 
profane  it  in  this  manner  themselves,  or  hear 

0  hers  do  so  without  being  exceedingly  pain- 
ed at  it. 

Bragwell.  Well,  since  you  are  so  hard  up- 
on me,  I  believe  I  must  e'en  give  up  this 
point — so  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here 

1  tread  upon  sure  ground ;  for  as  sharp  as 
you  are  upon  rne,  you  can't  accuse  me  or  be- 
ing a  Sabbath-breaker,  since  I  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  of  my  life,  unless  on  some  very 
extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy.  For  those  occasions  the  Gospel 
allows,  by  saying,  'the  Sabbath  was  mad* 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  Our 
own  sickness,  or  attending  on  the  sickness* 
of  others,  are  lawful  impediments. 

Bragwell.  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then 
obliged  to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  go 
a  journey,  or  take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps 
some  friend  may  call  upon  me,  or  it  may  be 
verv  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  verv  rainy.  * 

Worthy.  Poor  excuses!  Mr.  Bragwell. 
Do  yon  call  these  lawful  impediments  ?  I  am 
afraid  they  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day 
of  judgment.  But  how  is  the  rest  of  your 
Sunday  spent  ? 

Bragwell.  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  po 
to  church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  1 
am  ever  bo  sleepy. 

Worthy.  And  so  you  finish  yonr  nap  at 
church,  [suppose. 

Bragwell  Why  as  to  that,  to  he  sure  we 
do  contrive  to  have  something  a  little  nicer 
than  common  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday:  in 
consequence  of  which,  one  eats,  you  know-. 
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a  little  more  than  ordinary ;  and  baring  no- 
thing to  do  on  that  day,  one  has  more  leisure 
to  take  a  cheerful  giftss ;  and  all  these  things 
will  make  one  a,  little  heavy  )ou  know. 

Worthy.  And  don't  you  take  a  little  ride 
in  the  morning,  and  look  at  your  sheep  when 
the  weather  is  good ;  and  so  fill  your  mind 
just  before  yon  go  to  church  with  thoughts  of 
them  ;  and  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don't 
you  se  tie  an  account  ?  or  write  a  tew  let- 
ters of  business  after  church  ? 

Brapoell.  I  can't  say  but  I  do  ;  but  that 
is  nothing  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a 
good  example  by  keeping  to  my  church. 

Worthy.  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sun- 
day erenmgs  ?   * 

JBragwell.  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a 
visiting  Sunday  afternoons.  My  daughters 
are  glad  to  get  out  at  any  rate  ;  and  as  to 
my  wife,  she  says,  that  being  ready-dressed, 
it  is  a  pity  to  lose  the  opportunity  ;  besides, 
it  saves  her  time  on  a  week-day :  so  then 
voa  see  1  have  it  all  my  own* way,  and  when 
1  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies,  who  are  ready  to 
faint  at  the  smell  of  tobacco,  1  can  venture 
to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  sober  glass  of 
punch  with  half  a  dozen  friends. 

Worthy.  Which  punch  being  made  of 
smuggled  brandy,  ana  drunk  on  the  Lord's- 
day,  n  very  vain,  as  well  as  profane  and 
worldly  company,  you  are  enabled  to  break 
both  the  law  of  God,  and  that  of  your  country 
at  a  stroke :  and  I  suppose  when  you  are  got 
togttdber,  you  speak  of  your  cattle,  or  of  your 
crops,  after  which  perhaps  you  talk  over  a 
few  of  your  neighbours'  faults,  and  then  you 
bray  a  little  of  your  own  wealth  or  your  own 
achievements. 

BrapoelL  Why  you  seem  to  know  us  so 
well,  that  any  one  would  think  you  had  been 
sitting  behind  the  curtain  ;  and  yet  you  are 
a  little  mistaken  too;  for  I  think  we  have 
hardly  said  a  word  for  several  of  our  last  Sun- 
days oo  any  thing  but  politics. 

Worthy.  And  do  you  find  that  you  much 
improve  your  christian  charity  by  that  sub- 
ject? 

Bragwll.  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel 
till  we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the 
worst  oo't 

W*wihy.  And  then  you  call  names,  and 
swear  a  little  I  suppose. 

Bragvrell*  Why  when  one  is  contradicted 
and  put  in  a  passion  you  know,  and  when 
people,  especially  if  they  are  one's  inferiors, 
won't  adopt  all  one's  opinions,  flesh  and 
blood  can't  bear  it. 

Wwrtky.  And  when  all  your  friends  are 
gone  home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the 
evening  ? 

Brmoell.  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  some- 
times I  read  the  newspaper  ;  and  as  one  is 
generally  most  tired  on  the  days  one  does 
nothing,  I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than 
on  other  days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get 
up  to  my  business  the  next  morning. 

Worthy.  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much 
as  yon  ess,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends, 
I  suppose:  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie 
a  little  later  in  the  morning. 

Bmgwtli.    Come,  come,  we  shanl  get 


through  the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand 
snubbing  one  at  this  rate.  Vou  may  pass 
over  the  fifth ;  for  my  father  and  mother 
have  been  dead  ever  since  I  was  a  boy ;  so  I 
am  clear  of  that  scrape 

W-rtky.  There  are,  however,  many  rela- 
tive duties  included  in  that  commandment ; 
unkindness  to  al,  kindred  is  forbidden. 

B  agweli  O,  it  you  mean  my  turning  off 
my  nephew,  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must 
not  blame  me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife's 
fault  He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived 
to  be  sure,  and  my  own  brother's  son;  but 
my  wife  could  not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  cart- 
er's frock  should  be  about  the  house,  calling 
her  aunt.  We  quareklcd  like  dog  and  cat 
about  it ;  and  when  he  was  turned  away  she 
and  1  did  not  speak  for  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  the 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned 
out  of  doors,  and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  a 
week,  are  no  very  convincing  proofs  of  your 
observance  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

Bm%w  tl.  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the 
sixth ;  for  you  don't  thiuk  1  commit  murder 
I  hone. 

Wor thy '.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Brngwetl.  M  nrder !  what,  I  kill  any  body  ? 

Worthy  W  hy ,  the  laws  of  the  land  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost 
enough  to  keep  any  man  from  actual  mur- 
der ;  let  me  ask,  however,  do  you  never  give 
way  to  unjust  anger,  and  passion,  and  re- 
venge ?  as  for  instance,  do  you  never  feel 
your  resentment  kindle  against  some  of  the 
politicians  who  contradict  you  on  a  Sunday 
night.3  and  do  you  never  push  your  animosi- 
ty against  somebody  that  nas  affronted  you, 
further  ihan  the  occasion  can  justify  ? 

Brigwetl.  Hark'ee,  Mt.  Worthy,  I  am  a 
man  of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  offend 
me  without  my  being  even  with  him.  So  as 
to  injuring  a  man,  if  he  affronts  me  first, 
there's  nothing  but  good  reason  in  that. 

Worthy.  Very  well !  only  bear'  in  mind 
that  you  wilfully  break  this  commandment, 
whether  you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry 
at  your  wife,  watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge 
an  injury  on  your  neighbour,  or  even  wreak 
your  passion  on  a  harmless  beast ;  for  you 
nave  then  the  seeds  of  murder  working  in 
your  breast ;  and  if  there  were  no  law,  no 
gibbet,  to  check  you,  and  no  fear  of  disgrace 
neither,  I  am  not  sure  where  you  would  stop. 

BragwtlL  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have 
a  strange  way  of  explaining  the  command- 
ments :  so  you  set  me  down  for  a  murderer, 
merely  because  I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who 
has  done  me  a  hurt,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a 
like  injury  in  my  turn.— 1  am  sure  I  should 
want  spirit  if  I  did  not. 

Worthy.  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule, 
which  says, '  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer  ;'  and  again,  '  pray  for  them  that 
despitefullv  use  you  and  persecute  you.'  Be- 
sides, M  r.  fe  rag  well .  you  made  it  a  part  of  your 
boast  that  you  said  the  Lord's  prayer  every 
day,  wherein  you  pray  to  God  to  forgive  you 
your  trespasses  as  yon  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  you.— If  therefore  you  do 
not  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  you, 
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in  that  case  you  pray  daily  that  your  own 
trespasses  may  never  be  forgiven.— Now 
own  the  truth  ;  did  you  last  night  lie  down  in 
a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world ! 

Bragwell.  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general ;  because  the  great- 
er part  of  it  has  never  done  me  any  harm. 
But  I  won't  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke 
down  my  new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing.— 
Giles,  who  used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy.  And  yet  you  expect  that  God 
will  forgive  you  who  have  broken  down  his 
•acred  laws,  and  have  so  often  robbed  him 
of  his  right— you  have  robbed  him  of  the 
honour  due  unto  his  name— you  have  robbed 
him  of  his  holy  day,  by  doing  your  own  work, 
and  finding  your  own  pleasure  in  it —you 
have  robbed  his  poor,  particularly  in  the  in- 
stance of  Giles,  by  withholding  from  them, 
as  overseer,  such  assistance  as  should  pre- 
vent their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of  steal- 
ing. 

Bragwell.  Why,  you  are  now  charging 
fne  with  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy,  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  in- 
consideration,  and  evil  example,  may  dread- 
fully swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in 
the  great  day  of  account 

Bragwell.  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste 
and  get  through  these  commandments.  The 
next  is,  *  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. ' 
Thank  God,  neither  I  nor  my  family  can 
he  said  to  break  the  seventh  commandment. 

Worthy*,  Here  again,  remember  bow 
Christ  himself  hath  said,  *  whoso  looketh  on 
n  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  com- 
mitted aduftety  with  her  in  bis  heart. '  These 
are  no  far-fetched  expressions  of  mine,  Mr. 
Bragwell,  they  are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  hone  you  will  not  charge  him  with  having 
earned  things  too  far ;  for  if  you  do,  you 
charge  him  with  being  mistaken  in  the  reli- 
gion he  taught;  and  this  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  supposing  him  an  impostor. 

Bragwell.  Whv,  upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  don't  like  these  sayings  of  his, 
which  you  quote  upon  me  so  often,  and  that 
is  the  truth  of  it,  and  I  can't  say  I  feel  much 
disposed  to  believe  them. 

Worthy*  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  Ipiope  you  believe  that  creed  of 
yours,  which  you  also  boasted  of  repeating 
so  regularly. 

Bragwell.  Well,  wen,  I'll  believe  any 
thing  you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling 
with  yon. 

Worthy.  I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 
since  k  is  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  with 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  follows  from 
the  same  rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  in 
your  daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  double 
neanings  in  yourself ;  all  loose  songs  or  nov- 
els ;  and  all  diversions  also  which  have  a 
like  dangerous  tendency,  are  forbidden  by 
the  seventh  commandment;  for  it  is  most 
plain  from  what  Christ  has  said,  that  it  takes 
in  not  only  the  act,  but  the  inclination,  the 
desire,  the  indulged  imagination  ;  the  act  is 
only  the  last  and  highest  degree  of  any  sin ; 


the  topmost  round,  as  it  were,  of  a  ladder,  to 
which  all  the  lower  rounds  are  only  as  so 
many  steps  and  stages. 

Bragwell.  Strict  indeed!  Mr.  Worthy; 
but  let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  wont  pre- 
tend to  say  I  steal;  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  trust 
was  never  known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to 
break  open  his  neighbour's  house,  or  to  a? 
false  weights  or  measures. 

Worthy.  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  un- 
der any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  are 
a  thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eighth 
commandment  besides  actual  stealing.  For 
instance,  do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of  the 
goods  you  sell,  and  heighten  the  faults  of 
those  you  buy  ?  Do  you  never  take  advao* 
tage  of  an  ignorant  dealer,  and  ask  more  for 
a  thing  than  it  is  worth  ?  Do  you  never  turn 
the  distressed  circumstances  of  a  man,  who 
has  something  to  sell,  to  your  own  unfair 
benefit ;  and  thus  act  as  unjustly  by  bun  as 
if  you  had  stolen  ?  Do  you  never  cut  off  a 
shilling  from  a*  workman's  wages,  under  a 
pretence  which  your  conscience  can't  justi- 
fy ?  Do  you  never  pass  off  an  unsound  horse 
for  a  sound  one  ?  Do  you  never  conceal  the 
real  rent  of  your  estate  from  the  overseen, 
and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal 
due? 

Bragwell.  Pooh!  these  things  are  done 
every  day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  betng 
better  than  my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of 
things ;  these  little  matters  will  pass  muster 
— I  don't  set  up  for  a  reformer— If  I  am  as 
good  as  the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  no  man 
can  call  me  to  account ;  I'm  not  worse,  I 
trust,  and  don't  pretend  to  be  better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  tried  hereafter  at 
the  bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your 
fellow-creatures ;  and  the  Scriptures  are 
given  us,  in  order  to  show  by  what  nils  we 
shall  be  judged.  How  many  or  bow  few  do 
as  you  do,  is  quite  aside  from  the  questioa ; 
Jesus  Christ  has  even  told  us  to  strive  to  ea- 
ter in  at  the  $trmt  gate;  so  that  we  ought 
rather  to  take  fright,  from  our  being  l*6^ 
common  run  of  people,  than  to  take  comfort 
from  our  being  so.  . 

Bragwell.  Come,  I  don't  Uke  all  this  close 
work — it  makes  a  man  feel  I  don't  know  how 
—I  donH  find  myself  so  happf  as  I  did-* 
don't  like  this  fishing  in  troubled  ****?." 
rm  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  whes  net 
these  things  alone.— I'm  glad  we  are  gotto 
the  ninth.  But  I  suppose  I  shall  be  togs*** 
in  there  too,  head  and  shoulders.  Any  one 
now  who  did  not  know  me,  would  reaUT 
think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by  your  way  or 
putting  things :  I  don't  bear  false  witness 
however. 


Worthy.  You  mean,  I  suppose*  T0? 


rottld 


not  swear  away  a  man's  life  falselv  befo*£ 
magistrate,  but  do  you  take  equal  care  m 
to  slander  or  backbite  him  ?  Do  yon  ***** 
represent  a  good  action  of  a  man  you  nsrr 
quarrelled  with,  as  if  it  were  *  bad  ojj- 
do  yon  never  make  a  bad  one  worse  t&aa  i 
is,  by  your  manner  of  telling  it  ?  Brea  when 
you  invent  no  false  circumstances,  do  y 
ver  give  such  a  colour  to  those  yon  rsi 
to  leave  a  false  impression  on  themwa 


never 
as 


rf 
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the  hearers?  Do  yon  never  twist  a  story  to 
as  to  make  it  tell  a  little  better  for  yourself, 
and  &  little  worse  for  your  neighbour,  than 
truth  and  justice  warrant  ? 

BrngwiU.  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this 
is  only  natural. 

Worthy.  Ay,  much  too  natural  to  be  right, 
I  doubt.  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of 
tie  commandments. 

Bragwell.  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  you  will  bring  me 
in  jruilty  here  I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of 
going  through  with  it ;  for  you  condemn 
without  judge  or  jury,  master  Worthy. 

Worthy.  The  culprit,  I  think,  has  hither- 
to pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought 
against  him.  The  tenth  commandment, 
however,  goes  to  the  root  and  principle  of 
evil,  it  dives  to  the  bottom  of  thingB ;  this  I  profane  song.    If  I  am  not  as  much  grieved 


God  is  this  ;  when  we  find  we  have  as  great 
a  regard  to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of 
which  does  not  touch  our  own  interest,  as  to 
that  part  which  does.  For  instance,  a  man 
robs  me  ;  I  am  in  a  violent  passion  with  him, 
and  When  it  is  said  to  me,  doest  thou  well  to 
be  angry  ?  I  answer,  I  do  well.  That 
shall  not  steal  is  a  law  of  God,  and  this  fel- 
low has  broken  that  law.  Ay,  but  says  con- 
science, His  thy  own  property  which  is  in 
question.  He  has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  thy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purse.— 
Art  thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  his  vio- 
lation of  thy  property,  or  of  God's  law, 
which  provokes  thee  f  I  will  put  a  second 
case  ;  I  hear  another  swear  most  grievously 
—or  I  meet  him  coming  drunk  out  of  ait 
ale-house;  or  I  find  him  singing  a  loose. 


command  checks  the  first  rising  of  sin  in  the 
heart ;  teaches  us  to  strangle  it  in  the  birth, 
as  it  were,  before  it  breaks  out  in  those  acts 
which  are  forbidden :  as  for  instance,  every 
mast  covets  before  he  proceeds  to  steal ; 
nay,  many*  covet,  knowing  they  can  do  it 
with  impunity,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest  they 
should  suffer  for  it. 

Bragwell.  Why,  look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I 
dont  understand  these  new  fashioned  expla- 
nations ;  one  should  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer 
goodness  left,  if  every  thing  one  does  is  to 
be  fritted  away  at  this  rate.  I  am  not,  I 
own,  quite  so  good  as  I  thought,  but  if  what 
Ton  say  were  true,  1  should  be  so  miserable, 
I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself. — 
Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the  world  may  be  said  to 
break  the  commandments  at  this  rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and 
I  myself  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them, 
if  not  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of 
them.  Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the 
Scriptnre  expresses  it)  *  guilty  before  God.' 
And  if  guilty,  they  should  own  they  are 
guilty,  and  not  stand  up  and  justify  them- 
selves, as  you  do,  Mr.  Bragwell. 

Bragwell.  Well,  according  to  my  notion, 
I  am  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the 
turn  and  substance  of  all  religion,  say  1. 

Worthy.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
and  obedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  true  Ch»  istian  acts,  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spir- 
itual principle  of  love  to  God  and  Christ.— 
On  this  principle,  be  is  upright  in  bis  deal- 
ings, true  to  his  word,  kind  to  the  poor,  help- 
ful to  the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly 
loves  God,  he  must  do  justice,  and  can't  help 
loving  mercy.  Christianity  is  a  uniform 
consistent  thing.  It  does  not  allow  us  to 
make  up  for  the  breach  of  one  part  of  God's 
law,  by  our  strictness  in  observing  another. 
There  is  no  sponge  in  one  duty,  that  can 
Wine  oat  the  spot  of  another  sin. 

Bragwell.  Well,  but  at  this  rate,  I  should 
be  always  puzzling  and  blundering,  and 
should  never  know  for  certain  whether  I  was 
right  or  not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satis- 
fied with  myself,  and  have  no  doubts  to  tor- 
ment roe. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether 
we  realty  desire  to  obey '  the  whole  law  of  I 


for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard,  as  I 
was  for  this  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice. 
'  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  *  Is  it 
not  clear  that  1  value  my  own  sheep  more 
than  God's  commandments  ?  That  I  prize' 
my  purse  more  than  I  love  my  Maker  r  In 
short,  whenever  1  find  out  that  I  am  more 
jealous  for  my  own  property  than  for  God's 
law  ;  more  careful  about  my  own  reputation 
than  his  honour,  I  always  suspect  I  am  got 
upon  wrong  ground,  and  that  even  my  rirht 
actions  are  not  proceeding  from  aright  prin- 
ciple. 

Bragwell.  Why,  what  in  the  world  would 
you  have  me  do  ?  It  would  distract  me,  if  I 
must  ran  up  every  little  action  to  its  spring, 
in  this  manner. 

Worthy.  You  must  confess  that  your  graft 
are  sins. — Ton  must  not  merely  call  them 
sins,  while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them  ;  but 
you  must  confess  them  so  as  to  hate  and  de- 
test them ;  so  as  to  be  habitually  humbled 
under  the  sense  of  them  ;  so  as  to  trust  for 
salvation  not  in  your  freedom  from  them, 
but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Saviour ;  and  so  as  to 
make  it  the  chief  business  of  your  life  td 
contend  against  them,  and  in  the  main  to 
forsake  them.  And  remember,  that  if  you 
seek  for  a  deceitful  gayety,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfulness  ;  if  you  prefer  a 
false  security  to  final  safety,  and  now  go 
away  to  your  cattle  and  your  farm,  and  dis- 
miss the  subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it 
should  make  you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  simple  discourse  may  not  appear  against 
you  at  tlie  day  of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof 
that  you  *  loved  darkness  rather  than  light/ 
and  so  increase  your  condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragwelf  was  more  affected  than  he 
cared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less 
spirits  and  more  humility  than  usual.  He 
did  not,  however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy 
see  the  impression  which  it  had  made  upon 
him  ;  but  at  parting  next  morning,  he  shook 
him  by  the  hand  more  cordially  than  usual, 
and  made  him  promise  to  return  his  visit  in 
a  short  time. 

What  befel  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  family 
on  his  going  home  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
subject  of  a  future  part  of  this  history. 
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PART  III. 

THE   VISIT   RETURNED. 

Ma.  Brag  well,  when  he  returned  home 
from  his  visit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in 
the  second  part  of  this  history,  found  that  he 
was  not  quite  so  happy  as  he  had  formerly 
been.  The  discourses  of  Mr  Worthy  had 
broken  in  not  a  little  on  his  comfort.  And 
he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  so  com- 
pletely in  ihe  right  as  his  vauity  had  led  him 
to  believe  He  seemed  also  to  feel  less  sat- 
isfaction in  the  idle  gentility  of  his  own 
•daughters,  since  he  had  been  witness  to  the 
simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of  those 
of  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wife 
did  not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at 
borne,  as  the  humble  piety  and  quiet  diligence 
of  Mrs.  Worthy  produced  in  the  house  of 
bis  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr  Brag- 
well,  ir  he  bad  followed  up  those  new  con- 
victions of  his  own  mind,  which  would  have 
led  him  to  struggle  against  the  power  of  evil 
principles  in  himself,  and  to  have  controlled 
the  force  of  evil  habits  in  his  family.  But 
bis  convictions  were  just  strong  enough  to 
make  him  uneasy  under  his  errors,  without 
driving  him  to  reform  them.  The  slight  im- 
pression soon  wore  off,  and  he  fell  back  into 
bis  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for  Mr. 
Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  bis  piercing  eye :  he  felt  that  his 
example  held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  him 
self.  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  early  affection 
and  rooted  reverence,  that  be  longed  to  see 
bim  at  his  house.  This  desire,  indeed,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  was  made  up  of  mixed 
motives.  He  wished  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
friend's  company  ;  he  longed  for  that  favour- 
ite triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an  opportunity 
of  showing  him  his  riches  ;  and  he  thought  it 
would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world,  to  have  a 
man  of  Mr.  Worthy's  character  at  his  house. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with 
the  same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and 
the  same  ostentation  in  spending  it.  *But 
though  be  was  as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was 
not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  right  to  be  so. 
White  be  was  actually  engaged  abroad  in- 
deed, in  transactions  with  his  dealers,  he  was 
not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means  by 
which  he  got  his  money ;  and  while  he  was 
indulging  in  festivity  with  his  friends  at 
borne,  he  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  spent  it  But  a  man  can  nei- 
ther be  making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts 
always ;  there  must  be  some  intervals  be- 
tween these  two  great  objects  for  which 
worldly  men  may  be  said  to  live ;  and  in 
some  of  these  intervals  the  most  worldly 
form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans  of  amend- 
ment. And  though  many  a  one  may  say  in 
the  fulness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;'  yet  hardly 
any  man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even 
in  the  most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  re- 
tire from  business — I  will  never  repent— I 
will  never  think  of  death — Eternity  shall  nev- 


er come  into  my  thoughts.  The  most  that 
such  an  one  probably  ventures  to  say  is,  1 
need  not  repent  yet ;  I  will  continue  such  a 
sin  a  little  longer ;  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  on  the  next  world  when  1  am  no  long- 
er fit  for  the  business  or  the  pleasures  of  thi*. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Bragwell.  He  set 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  reso- 
lution, that  tome  years  hence,  when  he  should 
be  a. few  years  o  dtr,  aftto  thousands  richer ; 
when  a  few  more  of  his  present  schemes 
sh'iuld  oe  •  ompletcd,  he  would  then  think  of 
altering*  his  course  of  life.  He  would  then 
certainly  set  about  spending  a  religious  old 
age ;  he'  would  reform  some  practices  in  his 
dealings,  or,  perhaps,  quit  business  entirely ; 
he  would  think  about  reading  good  books, 
and  when  be  had  completed  such  a  purchase, 
he  would  even  begin  to  give  something  to 
the  poor ;  but  at  present  he  really  had  little 
to  spare  for  charity  The  very  reason  why 
he  should  have  given  m  >re  was  just  the  cause 
he  assigned  for  not  giving  at  all,  namely  tbe 
hard' i ess  <f  the  times.  The  true  grand 
source  of  charity,  self-denial,  never  come  in- 
to his  head  Sprnd  less  that  you  may  save 
more,  he  would  have  thought  a  shrewd  max- 
im enough.  But  spend  less  that  you  may 
spare  mure,  never*  entered  into  his  book  of 
Proverbs. 

At  length  the  -time  came  when  Mr.  Wor- 
thy had  promised  to  return  his  visit.  It  was 
indeed  a  little  hastened  by  notice  tbat  Mr. 
1 J  rag  well  would  have,  in  the  course  of  tbe 
week,  a  piece  of  land  to  sell  by  auction ; 
and  though  Mr.  Worthy  believed  tbe  price 
was  likely  to  be  above  his  pocket,  yet  he 
knew  it  was  an  occasion  which  would  be 
likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmers  of  tbat 
neighbourhood  together,  some  of  whom  he 
wanted  to  meet.  And  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that 
he  should  show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a 
man  as  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  bouse,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by 
daylight.  He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he 
had  a  warm  and  generous  heart)  those  evi- 
dent signs  of  his  friend's  prosperity ;  but  as 
he  was  a  man  of  sober  mind,  and  was  a  most 
exact  dealer  in  truth,  he  never  allowed  his 
tongue  the  license  of  immodest  commenda- 
tion, which  he  used  to  sav  either  savoured 
of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  he  never  rated 
mere  worldly  things  so  highly  as  to  bestow 
upon  them  undue  praise.  Hfis  calm  appro- 
bation somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  of 
Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly 
suspecting  that  his  friend,  as  good  a  man  as 
he  was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He 
felt,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive 
this  jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his 
ample  property,  and  handsome  habitation, 
must  naturally  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
whose  own  possessions  were  so  inferior.  He 
practised  the  usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vul- 
gar minds,  that  of  pretending  himself  to  find 
some  fault  with  those  things  which  were  par- 
ticularly deserving  praise,  when  lie  found 
Worthy  disposed  to  pass  them  over  in  si- 
lence. 
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When  they  came  in  to  sapper,  be  affected 
to  talk  of  the  comforts  of  Mr.  Worthy's  little 
parlour,  by  way  of  calling  bis  attention  to  bis 
own  large  one.  He  repeated  the  word  snti$, 
as  applied  to  every  thing  at  Mr.  Worthy's, 
with  the  plain  design  to  make  comparisons 
favourable  to  his  own  more  ample  domains. 
He  contrived,  as  be  passed  by  nis  chair,  by 
a  seeming  accident,  to  push  open  the  door  of 
a  large  beaufet  in  the  parlour,  in  which  all 
the  finery  was  most  ostentatiously  set  out  to 
view.  He  protested,  with  a  look  of  satisfac- 
tion which  belied  his  words,  that  for  his  part 
be  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  all  this  trump- 
ery :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
added,  with  an  air  of  no  small  importance, 
what  a  good  thine  it  is  though,  for  people  of 
substance,  that  the  tax  on  plate  is  taken  off. 
You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy ;  you  do 
not  feel  these  things ;  tan  or  no  tax,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  you.  He  took  care  during  this 
speech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye,  to  direct  Mr. 
Worthy's  attention  to  a  great  profusion  of  the 
brightest  cups,  salvers,  and  tankards,  and 
other  shinin?  ornaments,  which  crowded  the 
beaufet.  Mr.  Worthy  gravely  answered 
Mr.  BragweU,  it  was  indeed  a  tax  which 
could  not  affect  so  plain  a  man  as  myself: 
but  as  it  fell  on  a  mere  luxury,  and  therefore 
could  not  hurt  the  poor,  I  was  always  sorry 
that  it  could  not  be  made  productive  enough 
to  be  continued.  A  man  in  my  middling  sit- 
uation, who  is  contented  with  a  good  glass  of 
beer,  poured  from  a  handsome  earthen  mug, 
the  glass,  the  mug,  and  the  beer,  all  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  will  be  but  little  disturbed 
at  taxes  on  plate  or  on  wine ;  but  he  will  re- 
gret, a*  I  do,  that  many  of  these  taxes  are  so 
much  evaded,  that  new  taxes  are  continually 
brought  on  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
old. 

During  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
dainful ailence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the 
smallest  civility  on  so  plain  a  man  as  Mr. 
Worthy.  They  left  the  room  with  their 
mamma  as  soon  as  possible,  being  impatient 
to  get  away  to  ridicule  their  father's  old- 
fashioned  friend  at  full  liberty. 

The  Dance  ;  or,  the  Christmas  Merry-mak- 
ing; exemplifying  the  effects  of  modern 
education  in  a/arm- house. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy 
asked  Brag  well  how  his  family  comforts 
stood,  and  how  bis  daughters,  who,  he  said, 
vera  really  fine  young  women,  went  on.  O, 
as  to  that,  replied  BragweU,  pretty  much 
like  other  men*s  handsome  daughters,  I  sup- 
pose, that  is,  worse  and  worse.  I  really  be- 
gin to  apprehend  that  their  fantastical  no- 
tions hare  gained  such  a  head,  that  after  all 
the  money  J  have  scraped  together,  1  shall 
aever  get  them  well  married. 

Betsey  has  just  lost  as  good  an  offer  as  any 
girl  could  desire;  young  Wilson,  an  honest, 
substantial  grazier  as  any  in  the  country. 
He  not  only  knows  every  thing  proper  for 
bis  station,  out  is  pleasing  in  bis  behaviour, 
and  a  pretty acbolar  into  the  bargain;  he 
reads  history-books  and  voyages  of  a  winter's 
evening,  to  his  infirm  father,  instead  of  going 
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to  the  card-assembly  .in  our  town ;  he  nei- 
ther likes  drinking  nor  sporting,  and  is  a  sort 
of  a  favourite  with  our  parson  ;  because  he 
takes  in  the  weekly  numbers  of  a  fine  Bible 
with  cuts,  and  subscribes  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ;  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  ba- 
con at  an  under  price,  and  gives  odd  bits  of 
ground  to  his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these 
dear  times,  as  they  call  them ;  but  I  think 
they  are  good  times  for  ««,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised 
him,  and  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  be  is  both 
handsome,  and  rich,  I  thought  she  might 
come  round  at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to 
come  and  stay  a  day  or  two  at  Christmas, 
when  we  have  always  a  little  sort  of  merry- 
making here.  But  it  would  not  do.  He 
scorned  to  talk  that  palavering  stuff  which 
she  has  been  used  to  in  the  marble-covered 
books  I  told  you  of.  He  told  ber,  indeed, 
that  it  wonld  be  the  happiness  of  his  heart  to 
live  with  her;  which  1  own  1  thought  was  aa 
much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man.  But 
miss  had  no  notion  of  marrying  one  who  was 
only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  No,  no, 
forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare  himself  rea- 
dy to  die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  do.  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  favour 
by  making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's 
Uiary ;  and  she  condescended  to  say,  she 
did  not  think  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a 
scholar ;  but  he  soon  spoilt  all  again.  We 
had  a  little  dance  in  the  evening.  The 
young  man,  though  he  bad  not  much  taste 
for  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet  thought  he 
could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner.  But 
when  he  asked  what  dance  they  should  call, 
miss  drew  up  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  gib- 
berish, said  she  should  dance  nothing  but  a 
Menuet  de  In  Cour*  and  ordered  him  to  call 
it.  Wilson  stared,  and  honestly  told  her  she 
must  call  it  herself;  for  he  could  neither 
spell  nor  pronounce  such  outlandish  words, 
nor  assist  in  such  an  outlandish  performance. 
1  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  told  him,  I  sup- 
posed it  was  something  like  questions  and 
commands ;  and  if  so,  that  was  much  merrier 
than  dancing.  Seeing  her  partner  standing 
stock  still,  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape,  the  girl  began  by  herself,  and  foil 
to  swimming,  and  sinking,  and  capering,  and 
flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  all  the  world 
just  like  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at  our 
fair.  But  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig,  and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she 
resolved  to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him ;  so, 
with  a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised 
him  to  go  down  country  bumpkin,  with  the 
dairy  maid,  who  would  make  a  much  fitter 
partner,  as  well  as  wife,  for  him,  than  she 
could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  miss,  said  he, 
with  more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him ; 
you  may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance, 
but  you  would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through 
life  with.  I  will  take  my  leave  of  you,  miss, 
with  this  short  story,  t  had  lately  a  pretty 
large  concern  in  hay-jobbing,  which  took  me 
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to  London.  I  waited  a  good  while  in  the 
Hay-Market  for  my  dealer,  and,  to  pass 
away  the  time,  I  stepped  into  a  sort  or  for- 
eign singing  play-house  there,  where  I  was 
grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young1  women 
painted  and  dizened  out,  and  capering  away 
just  as  you  have  been  doing.  I  thought  it 
bad  enough  in  them,  and  wondered  the  qual- 
ity could  be  entertained  with  such  indecent 
mummery.  But  little  did  I  think  to  meet 
with  the  same  paint,  finery,  and  posturing 
tricks  in  a  farm  house.  1  will  never  marry 
a  woman  who  despises  me,  nor  the  station  in 
which  I  should  place  her,  and  so  I  take  my 
leave— Poor  girl,  how  she  was  provoked  ! 
to  be  puhlickly  refused,  and  turned  off,  as  it 
were,  by  a  grazier  !  But  it  was  of  use  to 
some  of  the  other  girls,  who  have  not  held 
tip  their  heads  quite  so  high  since,  nor  paint- 
ed Quite  so  red,  but  have  condescended  to 
speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  1  run  on  !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my 
workmen,  who  are  all  waiting  for  me  with- 
out. 

Saturday  Might ;  or  the  Workmeris  Wages. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying 
his  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  extract  something  useful  from  accidental 
circumstances,  said  to  him,  I  have  made  it  a 
habit,  and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of 
trying  to  turn  to  some  moral  use,  not  only 
all  the  events  of  daily  life,  but  all  the  em- 
ployments of  it  too.  And  though  it  occurs 
so  often,  I  hardly  know  one  that  sets  me 
thinking  more  seriously  than  the  ordinary 
business  yon  have  been  discharging.— Ay, 
eaid  Bragwell,  it  sets  me  thinking  too,  and 
seriously,  aa  you  say,  when  I  observe  how 
much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased.— 
Yes,  yea,  yon  are  ready  enough  to  think  of 
that,  said  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of 
now  much  the  value  of  your  land  is  increas- 
ed, and  that  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you 
can  afford  to  pay.  But  the  thoughts  I 
spoke  of  are  quite  of  another  cast. 

When  I  call  in  my  labourers,  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  to  pay  them,  it  often  brings  to  my 
mind  the  great  and  general  day  of  account, 
when  I,  and  yon,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  cal- 
led to  our  grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when 
we  shall  go  to  receive  our  wages,  master  and 
servants,  farmer  and  labourer.  When  I  see 
that  one  of  my  men  has  failed  of  the  wages 
be  should  have  received,  because  be  has 
been  idling  at  a  fair  ;  another  has  lost  a  day 
by  a  drinking-bout,  a  third  confesses  that, 
though  he  had  task-work,  and  might  have 
earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been  careless, 
and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive ;  this,  I 
say  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking  whether  I 
also  have  made  the  most  of  my  time  And 
when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  diligent, 
who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  1  re- 
fleet  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  dnty  to  do,  1  cannot  help  say  ins; 
to  myself,  night  is  come ;  Saturday  night  is 
come.  No  repentance,  or  diligence  oh  the 
part  of  these  poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad 
week's  work  good.    This  week  has  gone  into 


eternity.  To-morrow  is  the  season  of  rest ; 
working  time  is  over.  *  There  is  no  knowl- 
edge nor  device  in  the  grave.'  My  life  also* 
will  soon  be  swallowed  up  in  eternity ;  soon 
the  space  allotted  me  for  diligence,  for  la- 
bour, will  be  over.  Soon  will  the  grand 
question  be  asked,  *  What  hast  thon  done  * 
—Give  an  account  of  thy  steward-ship. 
Didst  thou  use  thy  working  days  to  the  end 
for  which  they  were  given  .*  With  some 
such  thoughts  I  commonly  go  to  bed,  and 
they  help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener  dili- 
gence for  the  next  week. 

Some  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr,  Brag- 
well's  family. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  years 
used  to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-or- 
dered family,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass 
a  Sunday  in  any  bouse  of  which  Religion 
was  not  the  governing  principle.  Indeed, 
he  commonly  ordered  bis  affairs,  and  regu- 
lated his  journies  with  an  eye  to  this  object. 
To  pass  a  Sunday  in  an  irreligious  family* 
said  he.  is  always  unpleasant,  often  unsafe. 
I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  any  good*  and 
they  may  perhaps  do  me  some  harm.  At 
least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  man- 
ner of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same 
manner.  If  I  reprove  tbem,  I  subject  my- 
self to  the  charge  of  singularity,  and  of  be- 
ing '  righteous  over-much ;'  if  I  do  not  re- 
prove them,  I  confirm  and  strengthen  them 
in  evil.  And  whether  I  reprove  mem  or  not* 
I  certainly  partake -of  their  guilt,  if  I  spend 
it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  be 
useful  to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  be  at  length  de- 
termined to  break  through  his  common  prac- 
tice, and  pass  the  Sunday  at  his  house*  Mr. 
Worthy  was  surprised  to  find  that  though 
the  church  bell  was  going,  the  breakfast  was 
not  ready,  and  expressed  bis  wonder  how 
this  should  be  the  case  in  so  industrioose 
family.  Bragwell  made  some  awkward  ex- 
cuses. He  said  his  wife  worked  her  ser- 
vants so  hard  all  the  week,  that  even  she,  as 
notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed  from  the 
strictness  of  berdemands  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  church.  He 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  syllabubs, 
and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week;  as 
Sunday  was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her 
maids  had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  ~an  on- 
common  bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands 
were  busy.  It  was  nothing-  but  baking,  and 
boiling,  and  stewing,  and  frying,  and  roast- 
ing, and  running,  and  scolding,  and  eating* 
The  boy  was  kept  from  church '  to  dean  the 
plate,  the  man  to  gather  the  fruit,  the  mis- 
tress to  make  the  cheesecakes,  the  maids  to 
dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies  to 
dress  themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  bad 
beard  much  of  the  order  and  good  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Worthy's  family,  but  who  look- 
ed down  with  disdain  upon  them  as  far  less 
rich  than  herself,  was  resolved  to  indulge  her 
vanity  on  the  present  occasion.    She  was  de- 
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Wowed  to  be  even  with  Mrs.  Worthy,  in  i 
whose  praises  Bragwell  had  been  so  loud, 
and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in  the  hope  of 
making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  comparing  her 
with  his  own  wife,  when  he  should  be  struck 
dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her  skill  and 
her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed  struck 
to  behold  as  large  a  dinner  as  he  bad  been 
used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  He, 
whose  frugal  and  pious  wife  had  accustomed 
him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday's  dinner  as 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one 
from  church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loaded 
table  of  his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that 
envy  which  these  grand  preparations  were 
meant  to  raise,  felt  nothing  but  disgust  at  the 
vanity  of  his  friend's  wife,  mixed  with  much 
thankfulness  for  the  piety  and  simplicity  of 
known. 

Alter  baring  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long 
lime,  the  miss  Bragwells  marched  in,  dres- 
sed as  if  they  were  going  to  the  assize-ball ; 
they  looked  very  scornfully  at  having  been 
so  named ;  though  they  had  been  dressing 

aace  they  got  op,  and  their  foud  father, 
hen*  he  saw  them  so  fins,  forgave  all  their 

tinence,  and  cast  an  eye  of  triumph  on 
Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  he  had  never  loved  his 
hnnfble  daughters  so  well  as  at  that  mo- 


In  the  afternoon,  the  whole  party  went  to 
church*    To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neither 
«htaty  nor  dirty,  when  the  minister  did  not 
begm  too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  bad 
not  been  disappointed  of  their  new  bonnets 
on  the  Saturday  night,  and  when  they  had  no 
smart  company  in  the  house,  who  rather 
wished  to  stay  at  home.    W  hen  this  last  was 
the  case,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened 
pretty  often,  it  was  thought  a  piece  of  rood 
manners  to  conform  to  the  humour  of  the 
guests.     Mr  Bragwell  had  this  day  forborne 
to  ask  any  of  his  usual    company  ;    well 
knowing  that  their  vain  and  worldly  conver- 
sation would  only  serve  to  draw  on  him  some 
new  reprimand  from  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  and  ber  daughters  picked 
up,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at 
church.  Many  compUmeots  pasted,  and 
much  of  the  news  of  the  week  was  retailed 
before  the  service  began.  They  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  reading  the  lessons 
as  a  licensed  season  for  whispering,  and  the 
subject  begun  during  the  lessons,  was  finish- 
ed while  they  were  singing  the  psalms.  The 
young  ladies  made  an  appointment  for  the 
afternoon  with  a  friend  in  the  next  pew, 
while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunity  of 
inquiring  aloud  the  character  of  a  dairy 
maid,  which  she  observed  with  a  compliment 
to  her  own  good  management,  would  save 
time  on  a  week-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a 
new  world,  returned  home  with  his  friend 
alone.  In  the  evening  be  ventured  to  ask 
Bragwell,  if  he  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night, 
at  least,  makejK  a  custom  to  read  and  pray 
with  his  family.  Bragwell  told  him,  he  was 
sorrr  to  aav  he  had  no  faroilv  at  home,  else 


he  should  like  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ple. But  as  his  servants  worked  hard  all 
the  weekt  his  wife  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  then  have  a  little  holiday.  Mr. 
Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  bim,  whether 
the  utter  neglect  of  his  servants'  principles 
was  not  likely  to  make  a  heavy  article  in  his 
final  account :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  too  general  liberty  of  meet- 
ing together,  jaunting,  and  diverting  them- 
selves, on  Suoday  evenings,  was  not  often 
found  to  produce  the  worst  effects  on  the 
morals  of  servants  and  the  good  order  of 
families  ?  I  put  it  to  your  conscience,  said 
he,  Mr.  Bragwell,  whether  Sunday,  which 
was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is  not, 
as  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the  most 
mischievous  part  of  the  week,  by  the  selfish 
kindness  of  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set 
their  servants  about  any  public  work,  allot 
them  that  day  to  follow  their  own  devices, 
that  they  themselves  may  with  more  rigour 
refuse  them  a  little  indulgence,  and  a  rea- 
sonable holiday,  in  the  working  part  of  the 
week,  which  a  good  servant  has  now  and 
then  a  fair  right  to  expect.  Those  masters 
who  will  give  them  half,  or  all  the  Lord's 
day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single  hour  of  a 
working  day.  fheir  work  must  be  done  ; 
God's  work  may  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  had 
produced  many  mischiefs  in  his  own  family. 
That  the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no 
eye  upon  them,  frequently  went  to  improper 
places  with  other  servants,  turned  adrift  like 
themselves.  That  in  these  parties  tl.a  poor 
girls  were  too  frequently  led  astray,  and  the 
men  £ot  to  public  houses  and  fives-playing. 
But  it  was  none  of  his  business  to  watch 
them.  His  family  only  did  as  others  do ;  in- 
deed it  was  his  wife's  concern  ;  and  she  was 
so  gjod  a  manager  on  other  days,  that  she 
would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to  visit  a  sick 
father  or  mother,  it  would  be  bard,  she  said, 
if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  afternoon  to 
themselves,  and  she  could  not  blame  them 
for  making  the  most  of  it.  Indeed,  she  was 
so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she  often 
excused  the  men  from  going  to  church,  that 
they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before 
the  holiday  part  of  the  evening  came  on. 
Site  would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competi- 
tion between  doing  ktr  work  and  taking 
their  pleasure  ;  but  when  the  difference  lay 
between  their  going  to  church  and  taking 
their  pleasnre,  he  mu$t  say  that  for  his  wife, 
she  always  inclined  to  the  good-natured  side 
of  the  question.  She  is  strict  enough  in 
keeping  them  sober,  because  drunkenness  is 
a  costly  sin ;  and  to  do  her  jnstice,  she  does 
not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

Well,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  to 
examine  both  sides  fairlv,~and  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  opposite  practices ;  now, 
which  plan  produces  the  greatest  share  of 
comfort  to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the 
servants  in  the  long  run  ?  Your  servants,  His 
likely,  are  very  much  attached  to  you  ;  and 
very  fond  of  living  where  they  get  their  own 
way  in  so  great  a  point. 
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O,  as  to  that,  replied  Brag  well,  you  are 
quite  out.  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord, 
mutiny,  and  discontent.  And  though  there 
is  not  a  better  manager  in  England  than  my 
wife,  yet  she  is  always  changing  her  ser- 
vants ;  so  that  every  quarter  day  is  a  sort  of 
jail-delivery  at  my  bouse  ;  and  when  they  go 
off,  as  they  often  do,  at  a  moment's  warning, 
to  own  tfce  truth,  I  often  give  them  money 
privately,  that  they  may  not  carry  my  wife 
before  the  justice  to  get  their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your 
worldly  compliances  do  not  procure  yon 
even-worldly  happiness.  As  to  my  own  fam- 
ily, I  take  care  to  let  them  see  that  their 
pleasure  is  bound  up  with  their  duty,  and 
that  what  they  may  call  my  strictness,  has 
noming  in  view  but  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness. By  this  means  I  commonly  (rain  their 
lore,  as  well  as  secure  their  obedience.  1 
know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am  liable  to 
be  disappointed,  '  from  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world  through  sin.'  But  whenever 
this  happens,  so  far  from  encouraging  me  in 
remissness,  it  only  serves  to  quicken  my  zeal. 
If  by  God's  blessing,  my  servant  turns  out  a 
good  Christian,  I  have  been  a  humble  instru- 
ment in  bis  hand  of  saving  a  soul  committed 
to  my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  but  brought 
only  one  of  her  daughters  with  her,  the  oth- 
er, she  said,  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was 
gone  with  a  young  friend,  and  would  not  re- 
turn for  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Bragwell  was 
greatly  displeased  ;  as  he  knew  that  young 
mend  bad  out  a  slight  character,  and  kept 
bad  acquaintances.  Mrs.  Brapwell  came 
in,  mil  hurry  and  bustle,  saying,  if  her  family 
did  not  go  to  bed  with  the  lamb  on  Sundays, 
when  they  had  nothing  to  do,  how  could  they 
rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays,  when  so  much 
was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  this  night  much  matter 
for  reflection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  in- 
fo the  great  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and 
vanity.    We  can  find  both  in  a  farm  house. 

•  As  for  me  and  my  house,'  continued  be, 

•  we  will  serve  the  Lord'  every  day,  but  es- 
pecially on  Sundays.  •  It  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  bath  made :  hath  made  for  himaeif ; 
we  will  rejoice  in  it,'  and  consider  the  reli- 
gious use  of  it,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  a 
privilege. 

The  nest  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his 
friend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion. 
What  passed  on  this  little  journey  „my  readers 
shall  hear  soon. 


PART  IV. 

The  subject  of  prayer  discussed  in  a  morn- 
ing'* ride. 

I*r  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this 
history,  that  the  chief  reason  which  had 
drawn  Mr.  Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at 
the  present  time  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had 
a  small  estate  to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, though  be  did  not  think  he  should  be  a 
bidder,  wished  to  be  present,  as  be  had  busi- 


ness to  settle  with  one  or  twovpenons  who 
were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion,  on  that 
day,  and  lie  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he  had 
seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr  Worthy  set  oat 
early  on  the  Monday  morning,  on  their  way 
to  the  Golden  Lion,  a  small  inn  in  a  neigh- 
bouring market  town.  As  they  bad  time 
before  them,  they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly, 
that  they  might  converse  on  some  useful  sub- 
ject, but  here,  as  usual,  they  bad  two  opin- 
ions about  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell's 
notion  of  an  useful  subject  was,  something 
by  which  mooey  was  to  be  got,  and  a  good 
bargain  struck.  Mr.  Worthy  was  no  less  a 
man  of  business  than  his  friend.  His  schemes 
were  wise,  and  his  calculations  just ;  his  re- 
putation for  integrity  and  good  sense  made 
him  the  common  judge  and  umpire  in  bis 
neighbour's  affairs,  while,  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  bis 
own.  But  the  business  of  getting  money 
was  not  with  him  the  first,  much  less  was  it 
the  whole  concern  of  the  day.  He  sought, 
in  the  first  pi  ice,  *  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness.'  Every  morning  when  be 
rose,  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  Maker  to 
worship  as  well  as  a  family  to  maintain.  Re- 
ligion, however,  never  made  bim  neglect 
business,  though  it  sometimes  led  him  to 
postpone  it  He  used  to  say,  no  man  had 
any  reason  to  expect  God's  blessing  through 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  m  the  morning; 
nor  was  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  rear 
of  God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  his  wor- 
ship. But  be  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit, 
and  activity,  when  he  was  among  men 
abroad,  because  he  had  first  served  God  at 
home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr. 
Worthy  took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of 
the  day,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed,  to  turn  the  dis- 
course to  the  goodness  of  God,  and  our  infi- 
nite obligations  to  him.  He  knew  that  the 
transition  from  thanksgiving  to  prayer  would 
be  natural  and  easy ;  and  be  therefore,  sli- 
ding by  degrees  into  that  important  subject, 
observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  a  duty  of 
universal  obligation,  which  every  man  had 
it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  serious- 
ly believed  was  the  ground-work  of  all  re- 
ligious practice,  and  of  all  devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  be  was 
very  negligent  and  irregular  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ibis  duty ;  indeed,  he  considered  it  as 
a  mere  ceremony,  or  at  least,  as  a  duty 
which  might  give  way  to  the  slightest  temp- 
tation of  drowsiness  at  night,  or  of  business 
in  the  morning.  As  he  knew  be  did  not  five 
in  the  conscientious  performance  of  this  prac- 
tice, he  tried  to  ward  off  the  subject,  know- 
ing what  a  home  way  his  friend  had  of  put- 
ting things.  After  some  evasion,  be  at  last 
said,  he  certainly  thought  private  prayer  a 
good  custom,  especially  for  people  who  have 
time ;  and  that  those  who  were  sick,  or  old, 
or  out  of  business,  could  not  do  better ;  but 
that  for  bis  part,  he  believed  much  of  these 
sort  of  things  was  not  expected  from  men  in 
active  life. 
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Mr.  Worthy.  I  timid  think,  Mr.  Brag- 
wetl,  tint  those  who  are  most  exposed  to 
temptation  stand  most  in  need  of  prayer ; 
now  there  ate  far,  metbinks,  who  are  more 
^po^A  to  temptation  than  men  in  business ; 
for  those  most  be  in  most  danger,  at  least, 
from  the  world,  who  hare  most  to  do  with  it. 
And  if  this  be  true,  ought  we  not  to  prepare 
oorseftves  in  the  closet  for  the  trials  of  the 
market,  the  field,  and  the  shop  *  It  is  but  put* 
ting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out  to  battle. 

ifrogweli.  For  my  part,  1  think  example 
w  the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of 
a  family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  tiling  which  can  be 
required  of  htm,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
call  htm  to  account  for  any  thing  more. 

Worthy  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr  Brag- 
weU,  that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example, 
stifl  I  most  set  a  good  principle  above  it.  1 
know  I  most  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the 
sake  of  others;  but  I  must  keep  a  good  con- 
fer my  own  sake-  To  God  1  owe 
iety,  I  must  therefore  pray  to  him  in 
—To  my  family  I  owe  a  Christian 
^«Twpi^»)  and  for  that,  among  other  reasons, 
I  must  not  foil  to  go  to  church. 

BrwneU.  Ton  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy. 
as  if  I  were  an  enemy  to  religion.  Sir.  1 
am  no  heathen*  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian;  I  be- 
long to  the  church;  I  go  to  church;  I  al- 
ways drink  prosperity  to  the  church.  You 
yourself,  as  strict  as  you  are,  in  never  mis- 
sxat?  it  twice  a  day,  are  not  a  warmer  friend 
to  tie  church  than  1  am. 

IFormy.  That  is  to  say,  you  know  its  in- 
estimable value  as  a  political  institution; 
lisrt  yon  do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may 
be  very  irreligious  under  the  best  religious 
institutions ;  and  that  even  the  most  excel- 
lent only  furnishes  the  meant  of  being  reli- 
gions, and  is  no  more  religion  itself  than 
brick  and  mortar  are  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings. I  shall  never  think,  however  high 
their  profession,  and  even  however  regular 
their  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re- 
spect theofanrch,  who  bring  home  little  of 
that  religion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their 
own  families,  or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who 
make  the  whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in 
a  mere  formal  attendance  there.  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Bragweil. 

Bragweil.  Mr.  Worthy,!  am  persuaded 
that  religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the 
poor ;  and  I  don't  think  that  the  multitude 
evor  be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  1 
a  sort  of  a  politician  yon  know.  We 
Ibave  bits,  and  bridles,  and  restraints  for 
the  vulgar. 

Worthy.  Tour  opinion  is  very  just,  as  far 
as  H  goes;  hot  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
since,  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
for  while  yon  value  yourself  on  the  sound- 
Best  of  this  principle  as  a  politician,  I  wish 
yon  also  to  see  the  reason  of  it  as  a  Christian; 
depend  upon  it,  if  religion  be  good  for  the 
community  at  lam,  it  is  equally  good  for 
every  mimry ;  and  what  is  right  for  a  family 
is  equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it. 
Ton  hawe  therefore  yourself  brought  the 
most  unanswerable  argument  why  yon  ought 


to  be  religious  yourself,  by  asking  how  we 
shall  keep  others  in  order  without  religion. 
For,  believe  me,  Mr.  Bragweil,  there  is,  no 
particular  clause  to  except  you  in  the  Gos- 
pel. There  are  no  exceptions  there  in  fa- 
vour of  any  one  claw  of  men.  The  same  re- 
straints  which  are  necessary  for  the  people 
at  large  are  equally  necessary  for  men  of 
every  order,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Je- 
sus Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank, 
class,  or  community,  then  there  is  no  one 
rank,  class,  or  community,  exempt  from  the 
obedience  to  his  laws  enjoined  by  the  Gospel. 
May  I  ask  you  Mr.  Bragweil,  what  is  your 
reason  for  going  to  church  ? 

BrarweU.  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  ques- 
tion. How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  cus- 
tomary and  so  creditable  ?  Not  go  to  church, 
indeed!  What  do  vou  take  me  for,  Mr. 
Worthy  ?  1  am  afraid  you  suspect  me  to  be 
a  papist,  or  a  heathen,  or  of  some  religion  or 
other  that  is  not  Christian. 

Worthy  If  a  foreigner  were  to  hear  how 
violently  one  set  of  Christians  in  this  country 
often  speak  against  another,  bow  earnest 
would  he  suppose  us  all  to  be  in  religious 
matters :  and  bow  astonished  to  discover  that 
many  a  man  has  perhaps  little  other  proof  to 
give  of  the  sincerity  or  his  own  religion,  ex- 
cept the  violence  with  which  be  hates  the  re- 
ligion of  another  party.  It  is  not  irroitriom 
which  such  men  hate ;  but  the  religion  of  the 
man, or  the  party,  whom  they  are  set  against : 
now  hatred  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  Well,  yon  have  told  me  why 
you  go  to  church ;  now  pray  tell  me,  why 
do  you  confess  there  on  your  bended  knees, 
every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  erred  and 
strayed  from  (rod's  ways?'—1  that  there  is  no 
health  in  you  ?*— *  that  you  have  done  what 
you  ought  not  to  do? — 4  and  that  yon  are  a 
miserable  sinner  ?' 

B ran  well.  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  I 
have  heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by 
wise  and  good  men ;  the  glory  of  Christian- 
ity, the  pillars  of  the  protectant  church. 

Worthy*  But  have  you  no  other  reason  ? 

Bragiell.  No,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Worthy.  When  you  repeat  that  excellent 
form  of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you 
are  a  miserable  sinner  ? 

Bragweil.  No,  I  can't  say  I  do  But  that 
is  no  objection  to  my  repeating  it ;  because 
it  may  suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I 
suppose  the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  in* 
tended  that  part  for  wicked  people  only,  such 
as  drunkards,  and  thieves,  and  amrderers ; 
for  I  imagine  they  could  not  well  contrive  to 
make  the  same  prayer  quite  suit  an  honest 
man  and  a  rogue;  and  so  I  suppose  they 
thought  it  safer  to  make  a  good  man  repeat 
a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than  to  make 
a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  good 
man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  for 
every  body  to  repeat  the  general  confession, 
that  it  can't  hurt  the  credit  of  the  roost  re- 
spectable persons,  though  every  respectable 
person  must  know  they  have  no  particular 
concern  in  it ;  as  they  are  not  sinners. 


JSO 
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Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
those  good  doctors  you  speak  of,  were  not 
quite  of  your  opinion ;  they  really  thought 
that  what  you  call  honest  meu  were  grievous 
sinners  in  a  certain  sense,  and  that  the  best 
of  us  stand  in  need  of  making  that  humble 
confession.  Mr.  Bragwell,  do  you  believe 
in  the  fall  of  Adam  ? 

Bragwell*  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was  ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is 
it  not  1  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in 
Genesis.  Don't  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy? 

'Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  merely  because  1  read  it  in  Genesis  ; 
though  I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to 
believe  every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  But 
1  have  still  an  additional  reason  for  believing 
in  the  fall  of  the  first  man. 

Bragwell.  Have  you,  indeed?  Now,  I 
can't  guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observation  of 
what  is  within  'myself  teaches  me  to  believe 
it.  It  is  not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis which  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
fall,  but  also  the  sinful  inclinations  which  I 
find  in  my  own  heart  corresponding  with  it 
This  is  one  of  those  leading  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity of  which  I  can  never  doubt  a  mo- 
ment: first  because  it  is  abundantly  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  Scripture;  and  next, 
because  the  consciousness  of  the  evil  nature 
I  carry  about  with  me  confirms  the  doctrine 
beyond  all  doubt  Besides,  is  it  not  said  in 
Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
Che  world,  and  that  *  all  we,  like  lost  sheep, 
bare  gone  astray ;'— *  that  by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience many  were  made  sinners ;'— and 
so  again  in  twenty  more  places  that  I  could 
tell  you  of. 

Bragwell.  Well ;  I  never  thought  of  this. 
But  is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doc- 
trine, Mr.  Worthy  r 

Worthy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we 
stop  here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this 
sad  truth,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another, 
that  *  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive.' 

Bragwell-  Yes;  I  remember  I  thought 
those  very  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them 
said  over  my  poor  father's  grave.  But  as  it 
was  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think 
of  taking  it  to  myself ;  for  I  was  then  young 
and  hearty,  and  in  little  danger  of  dying,  and 
1  have  been  so  busy  ever  since,  that  I  have 
hardly  bad  time  to  think  of  it. 

Worthy.  And  yet  the  service  pronounced 
at  the  burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  ad- 
monition to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said, 
as  indeed  the  Scripture  says  also.  4 1  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life ;  whosoever  behev- 
ethiime  shall  never  die,  but  1  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.'  Now  do  vou  think  you 
believe  m  Chrut,  Mr.  Bragwell  ? 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why  you  are 
always  fancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy.  In  order  to  believe  in.  Christ,  we 
must  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our 
own  unwortniness ;  and  when  we  do  this  we 
shall  sea  the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till 
them 


Bragwell.  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of 
talking.  I  can't  say  I  ever  meddled  with 
such  subjects  before  in  my  life.  But  now, 
what  do  you  advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your 
plan  of  religion  ? 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to 
the  ground  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean 
the  duty  of  prayer ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we 
have  an  evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we 
stand  iu  need  of  God's  grace  to  help  us,  and 
a  Saviour  to  redeem  us,  we  shall  oe  led  of 
course  to  pray  for  what  we  so  much  need ; 
and  without  this  conviction  we  shall  not  be 
led  to  pray. 

Bragwell.  Well  but  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Worthy,  that  you  good  folks,  who  make  so 
much  of  prayer,  have  lower  notions  than  we 
have  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty?  You 
think  he  wants  to  be  informed  of  the  things 
you  tell  him  ;  whereas,  1  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  knows  them  already,  and  that, 
being  so  good  as  he  is,  he  will  give  me  eve- 
ry thing  he  sees  fit  to  give  me,  without  my 
asking  it. 

Worthy.  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all 
things,  knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask 
him ;  but  still  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with 
prayer  and  supplication  we  must  snake 
known  our  requests  unto  him  ?'  Prayer  is 
the  way  in  which  God  hath  said  that  bis  fa- 
vour must  be  sought  It  is  the  channel 
through  which  he  hath  declared  it  is  his  sove- 
reign will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessings 
should  be  conveyed  to  us.  What  ascends 
up  in  prayer  descends  again  to  us  in  bles- 
sings. It  is  like  the  rain  which  just  now  fell, 
and  which  -  had  been  drawn  up  from  the 
ground  in  vapours  to  the  clouds  before  it 
descended  from  them  to  the  earth  in  that  re- 
freshing slower.  Besides,  prayer  has  a  good 
effect  on  our  minds ;  it  tends  to  excite  a 
right  disposition  towards  God  in  us,  and  to 
keep  up  a  constant  sense  of  our  dependence. 
But  above  all,  it  is  the  way  to  get  the  good 
things  we  want.  '  Ask,'  says  the  Scripture, 
4  and  ye  shall  receive.' 

Bragwell.  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing 
which  I  was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  tooth  is, 
men  do  not  always  get  what  they  ask  ;  1  be- 
lieve if  I  could  get  a  good  crop  tor  asking  it, 
I  should  pray  oftener  than  I  da 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men 
'  ask  and  receive  not,  because  they  ask 
amiss  ;' — *  they  ask  that  they  may  consume 
it  on  their  lusts.'— They  ask  worldly  bles- 
sings, perhaps,  when  they  should  ask  spirit- 
ual ones.  Now,  the  latter,  which  are  the 
good  things  I  spoke  of.  are  always  granted 
to  those  *ho  pray  to  God  for  them,  though 
the  former  are  not.  1  have  observed  in  the 
case  of  some  worldly  things  I  have  sought 
for,  that  the  grant  of  my  prayer  would  have 
caused  the  misery  of  my  life  ;  so  that  God 
equally  consults  our  good  in  what  he  with* 
holds,  and  in  what  he  bestows. 

Bragwell.  And  yet  you  continue  to  pray 
on,  I  suppose  ? 

Worthy.  Certainly  ;  but  then  I  try  to 
mend  as  to  the  object  of  ray  prayers.  1  pray 
for  God's  blessing  and  favour,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  riches. 
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Brmgwdt*  You  teem  very  earnest  on  this 
subject. 

Worthy.  To  cat  the  matter  short ;  I  ask 
then,  irbetber  prayer  is  not  positively  com- 
■sanded  in  the  Gospel.  W  ben  this  is  the 
case,  we  can  never  dispute  about  the  neces- 
sity or  the  duty  of  a  thing",  as  we  may  when 
there  is  do  such  command.  Here,  however, 
let  me  just  add  also,  that  a  man's  prayers 
may  be  turned  into  no  small  use  in  the  way 
of  discovering  to  him  whatever  is  amiss  in 
bis  life. 

BmgweU.  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose  now,  yon  were  to 
try  yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a 
prayer  every  practice  in  which  yon  allow 
yourself.    For  instance,  let  the  prayer  in 
the  morning  be  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the 
deeds  of  the  day,  and  the  prayer  at  night  a 
sort  of  retrospection  of  those  deeds.     Yon, 
Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are  a  little  inclined 
to  covetoosness ;   excuse  me,  sir.     Now, 
suppose  alter  yon  have  been  during  a  whole 
day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich ;  suppose,  I 
say,  yon  were  to  try  how  it  would  sound  to 
beg  of  God  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  give 
yon  still  more  money,  though  you  have  al- 
ready so  much  that  yon  know  not  what  to 
do  with  it.    Suppose  yon  were  to  pray  in 
the  morning,  *  O  Lord,  give  me  more  rich- 
es, though  those  I  have  are  a  snare  and  a 
temptation  to  me ;'  and  ask  him  in  the  same 
solemn  manner  to    bless  all  the  grasping 
means  yon  intend  to  mike  use  of  in  the  day, 
to  add  to  your  snbstance  ? 

BrmgwriL  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  yon  for  thinking  1  could  be  so 
wicked. 

Worthy,  Yet,  to  make  such  a  covetous 
prayer  as  tins  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or 
more  absurd,  than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  cov- 
etous, by  sinning  np  to  the  spirit  of  that  very 
prayer  which  you- would  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  put  into  words.  Still  further,  observe 
how  H  would  sound  to  confess  your  sins,  and 
pray  against  them  all,  except  one  favourite 
sra.  *  Lord,  do  thou  enable  me  to  forsake 
all  ray  sins,  except  the  love  of  money  ;' — *  in 
this  one  thing  pardon  thy  servant.'— Or, 
4  Do  then  enable  me  to  forgive  all  who  have 
injured  me,  except  old  Giles.'  This  you  will 
object  against,  as  a  wicked  prayer ;  but  if 
wicked  in  praver,  it  must  oe  wicked  in 
practice.  It  is  even  more  shocking  to  make 
it  the  language  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  life, 
than  ef  the  lips.  And  yet,  because  you 
have  been  used  to  see  people  act  thus,  and 
have  not  been  used  to  hear  them  pray  thus, 
you  are  shocked  at  the  one,  and  not  shocked 
at  the  other. 

BragwtiL  Shocked  indeed !  Why,  at 
this  rate,  you  would  teach  one  to  hate  one- 
self. 

Worthy.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ; 
vou  turned  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad, 
put  of  doors,  yon  know  ;  yon  owned  to  me 
it  was  an  act  of  injustice.  Now,  suppose  on 
the  morning  of  your  doing  so  you  had  beg- 
ged of  God,  in  a  solemn  act  of  prayer,  to 
prosper  the  deed  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
which  yon  intended  to  commit  that  day.    1 


see  you  are  shocked  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
prayer.  Well,  then,  would  not  hearty  pray- 
er nave  kept  you  from  committing  that 
wicked  action?  In  short,  what  a  life  most 
that  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God 
to  prosper  and  bless  ?  If  once  you  can 
bring  yourself  to  believe  that  it  is  your 
bonndeo  duty  to  pray  for  God's  blessing  on 
your  day's  work,  you  will  certainly  grow 
careful  about  passing  such  a  day  as  you  mar 
safely  ask  his  blessing  upon.  The  remark 
may  be  carried  to  sports,  diversions,  compa- 
ny. A  man,  who  once  takes  up  the  serious 
use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  himself  obliged 
to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  occupations, 
and  societies,  as  he  cannot  reasonably  desire 
that  God  will  bless  to  him ;  and  thus  he  will 
see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either  the 
practice  or  the  prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Brag* 
well,  I  need  not  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he 
that  is  a  real  Christian  will  give  up,  sinning 
or  ptaying. 

Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  feel  that  be  had 
not  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  was  afraid 
he  was  making  no  great  fignre  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friend.  Luckily,  however,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  difficulty  into  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  answer  must  have 
brought  him,  by  finding  they  were  come  to 
the  end  of  their  little  journey  :  and  he  never 
beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which  decora- 
ted the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with  mere 
real  satisfaction. 

I  refer  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at 
the  Golden  Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures 
which  afterwards  befel  Mr  Bragwelf's  fam- 
ily, to  the  fifth  part  of  the  History  of  the 
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PART  V. 

THE  GOLDEN   LION. 

Mu.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted 
at  the  Golden  Lion.  It  was  market-day  : 
the  inn.  the  yard,  the  town,  was  all  alive.*— 
Bragwell  was  quite  in  his  element.  Money, 
company,  and  good  cheer  always  set  his  spir- 
its afloat.  He  felt  himself  the  principal  man 
in  the  scene.  He  bad  three  great  objects  in 
view  ;  the  sale  of  his  land  ;  the  letting  Mr. 
Worthy  see  how  much  he  was  looked  up  to 
by  so  many  substantia)  people,  and  the  show- 
ing these  people  what  a  wise  man  his  most 
intimate  friend,  Mr.  Worthy,  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from 
every  person,  and  every  thing  he  was  con- 
nected with,  and  by  that  credit  to  advance 
his  interest  and  increase  his  wealth. 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room  ;  and 
while  they  were  transacting  their  various 
concerns,  those  whose  pursuits  were  the 
same,  naturally  herded  together.  The  tan- 
ners were  dralvn  to  one  corner,  by  the  com- 
mon interest  which  they  took  in  bark  and 
hides.  A  useful  debate  was  carrying  on  at 
another  little  table,  whether  the  practice  of 
towing  wheat  or  of  planting  it  were  most 
profitable.  Another  set  were  disputing 
whether    horses   or    oxen   were    best    for 
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ploughs.  Those  who  were  concerned  in  ca- 
nals, sought  the  company  of  other  canallers ; 
while  some,  who  were  interested  in  the  new 
bill  for  inclosures;  wisely  looked  out  for  such 
as  knew  most  about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these 
subjects,  and  picked  up  something  useful  on 
>  each.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men 
understood  some  one  thing,  and  that  be  who 
was  wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man 
something  on  the  subject  he  best  knew ;  but 
Mr.  Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the 
whole.  What  a  pity  is  it,  said  he,  that 
Christiana  are  not  as  desirous  to  turn  their 
time  to  good  account  as  men  of  business  are  ! 
When  shall  we  see  religious  persons  as  anx- 
ious to  derive  profit  from  the  experience  of 
others  as  these  farmers?  When  shall  we 
see  them  as  eager  to  turn  their  time  to  good 
account  ?  While  I  approve  these  men  for 
not  being  slothful  in  busmen,  let  me  im- 
prove the  hint,  by  being  also  fervent  in 
spirtL 

Showing  h»<w  much  wiser  the  children  of 
this  generation  are  than  the  children  of 
Light. 

When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr 
Bragwell  took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green. 
Mr.  Worthy  followed  him,  to  a*k  why  the 
tale  of  the  estate  was  not  brought  forward. 
List  the  auctioneer  proceed  to  business,  said 
be  ;  the  company  will  be  glad  to  get  home 
by  daylight  I  speak  mostly  with  a  view  to 
others ;  for  I  do  not  think  of  being  a  pur- 
chaser myself.  I  know  it,  said  Bragwell,  or 
1  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really  possible 
(proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
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you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  estate 
before  dinner?  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a 
clever  man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and 
perhaps  can  make  out  an  account  on  paper 
in  a  handsomer  manner  than  I  can.  But  1 
never  found  much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  wri- 
ting. As  to  figures,  I  can  carry  enough  of 
them  in  my  head  to  add,  divide,  and  multiply, 
more  money  than  your  learning  will  ever 
give  you  the  fingering  of.  You  may  beat  me 
at  a  book,  but  you  are  a  verv  child  at  a  bar- 
gain.   Sell  my  land  before  dinner  indeed  ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puzzled  to  guess  how  a 
man  was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a 
piece  of  ground  atone  hour  than  at  another, 
and  desired  an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt 
rather  more  contempt  for  his  understanding 
than  be  had  ever  done  before.  Look'ee,  M  r. 
Worthy,  said  he,  I  do  not  think  that  knowl- 
edge is  of  any  use  to  a  man,  unless  he  has 
sense  enough  to  turn  it  to  account.  Men 
am  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy;  and  it  is  by 
reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  together 
to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in  the 
world.  I  shall  give  you  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day. These  farmers  are  most  of  them  come 
to  the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this 
bit  of  land  of  mine,  if  they  should  liko  the 
bargain.  Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can't 
be  any  great  bargain  both  to  the  bnjer  and 
the  seller  too,  to  them  and  to  me,  it  becomes 
me,  as  a  man  of  sense,  who  has  the  good  of 


his  family  at  heart,  to  secure  the  bargain  to 
myself,  i  would  not  cheat  any  man,  air,  but 
I  think  it  fair  enough  to  turn  his  weakness 
to  my  own  advantage;  there  is  no  saw 
ajrainst  that,  you  know ;  and  this  is  the  use 
ot  one  man's  having  more  sense  than  anoth- 
er. So,  whenever  i  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer..  We  fill 
up  the  morning  with  other  business ;  and  I 
carefully  keep  back  my  talk  about  the  pur- 
chase till  we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we 
have,  of  course,  a  slice  of  politics.    Thu 

nts  most  of  us  into  a  passion,  and  yon 
ow  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides,  *  Church 
and  King'  naturally  brings  on  a  good  many 
other  toasts.  Now,  as  1  am  master  of  the 
feast,  you  know,  it  would  be  shabby  in  me 
to  save  my  liquor ;  so  1  push  about  the  riass 
one  way,  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all 
my  company  are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every 
man  is  delighted  to  see  what  a  fine  hearty 
fellow  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Bragwell 
receives  a  thousand  compliments.  By  this 
time  they  have  gained  as  much  in  good  hu- 
mour as  they  have  lost  in  sober  judgment, 
and  this  is  the  proper  moment  for  setting  the 
auctioneer  to  work,  and  this  I  commonly  do 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  I  go  home  with 
my  purse  a  score  or  two  of  pounds  heavier 
than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by  their 
dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
suspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about 
them;  butacbeeriulfflasscureaaUdiatiUBt 
And,  what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as 
well  as  my  pocket,  and  get  more  praise  for 
my  dinner  than  blame  tor  my  bargain 

Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd 
vanity  which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  him- 
self guilty  of  an  unfair  •  action  for  the  sake  of 
showing  bis  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to 
express  bis  disapprobation,  when  they  were 
told  dinner  was  on  table.  They  went  in,  and 
were  soon  seated.  All  was  mirth  and  good 
cheer.  Every  body  agreed  that  no  one  gave 
such  hearty  dinners  as  My.  Bragwell.  Noth- 
ing was  pitiful  where  he  was  master  of  the 
feast.  Bragwell,  who  looked  with  pleasure 
on  the  excellent  dinner  before  him,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  account  to  which  he  should 
turn  it,  beard  their  praises  with  delight,  and 
cast  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as  much  as  .to  say, 
who  is  the  wise  man  now.  Having  a  mind, 
for  his  own  credit,  to  make  his  friend  talk,  be 
turned  to  him,  saying,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  be- 
lieve no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life  more 
than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  money 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the 
best. 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  replied 
Worthy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the 
wisest  of  our  pretensions.  But  I  will  say, 
that  out's  is  a  creditable  and  respectable  bu- 
siness. In  ancient  times,  forming  was  the 
employment  of  princes  and  patriarchs ;  and. 
now-a-days,  an  honest,  humane,  sensible, 
English  yeoman,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not 
only  a  very  useful,  but  an  honourable  char- 
acter. But  then,  he  mnst  not  merely  think 
of  ^joying  life  as  you  call  it,  but  be  mutt 
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think  of  taring  up  to  the  mat  ends  for  which 
tie  was  seat  into  the  world.    A  wealthy  far- 
mer not  oaiy  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  well, 
bat  to  do  much  good*    He  is  not  only  (he 
father  of  bis  own  femiry,  but  of  his  workmen, 
his  dependants,  and  the  poor  at  large,  espe- 
cially in  these  hard  times.    He  has  it  in  his 
power  to  raise  into  oeedit  all  the  parish  offices 
which  hare  fallen  into  disrepute  by  getting 
into  bad  bands ;  and  be  can  convert,  what 
have  been  falsely  thought  mean  offices,  into 
very  important  ones,  by  his  just  and  Chris- 
tianlike  manner  of  filling  them.    An  upright 
juryman,  a  conscientious  constable,  a  hu- 
mane overseer,  aa  independent  elector,  an 
active  auperiutendaat  of  a  work-house,  a  just 
arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind  counsel- 
lor ia  private  troubles ;  such  an  one,  I  say, 
tills  o{p  a  station  ia  society  no  less  necessary, 
and,  a*  far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant than  that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a 
county,  or  even  a  member  of  parliament 
That  can  never  be  a  slight  or  a  degrading  of- 
fice, em>  which  the  happiness  of  a  whole  parish 
mav  depend. 

tivagvell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of 
bis  friend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  encour- 
aged Worthy  to  go  on*  but  he  did  it  in  his 
own  vain  way.    Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy, 
said  he,  you  are  right ;  a  leading  man  ia  oar 
class  ought  to  be  looked  up  to  as  an  example, 
as  yon  say ;  ia  order  to  which,  he  should  do 
things  handsomely  and  liberally,    and  not 
grudge  himself,  or  bit  friends,  any  thing; 
eastiagr  an  eye  of  complacency  on  the  good 
dinaep  he  had  provided.    True,  replied  Mr. 
Worthy,  be  should  be  an  example  of  simpli- 
city, sobriety,  and  plainness  of  manners. 
Bat  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  to  affect  a 
frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but  clumsily 
upon  htm.    It  he  has  money,  let  him  spend 
prudently,  lay  up  moderately  for  his  children, 
and  give  liberally  to  the  poor.    But  let  him 
rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own  station  by  his 
virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity.   If 
he  acts  thus,  then,  as  long  as  his  country 
lasts,  a  rarroer  of  England  will  be  looked  up- 
on as  one  of  its  most  valuable  members ;  nay 
more,  by  this  conduct,  be  may  contribute  to 
make  England  last  the  longer.    The  riches 
of  the  farmer,  corn  and  cattle,  are  the  true 
riches  of  a  nation ;  but  let  him  remember, 
that  though  corn  and  cattle  enrich  a  country, 
nothing  bat  justice,  integrity,  and  religion, 
can  pnterve  it. 

Here  one  of  the  company,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  sel- 
dom went  to  public  worship,  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  religion,  and  was  always  ready 
to  testify  his  regard  to  it  by  drinking  ohurcn 
and  king1.  On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked, 
that  he  was  afraid  that  too  many  contented 
themselves  with  makimr  this  toast  include  the 
whole  of  their  religion,  if  not  of  their  loyalty. 
It  is  with  real  sorrow,  continued  he,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  observe,  that  tliough  there 
am  numberless  honourable  instances  to  the 
contrary,  yet  I  have  seen  more  contempt  and 
neglect  of  Christianity  in  men  of  our  calling, 
than  in  almost  any  other.  They  too  frequent- 
ly Irate  the  rector  on  account  of  his  tithes,  to 
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which  be  hat  as  good  a  right  as  they  have  to 
their  farms,  and  the  curate  on  account  of  his 
poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion  itself  is  of- 
ten the  concealed  object  of  their  dislike.  I 
know  too  many,  who,  while  they  affect  a  vio- 
lent outward  zeal  for  the  church,  merely  be- 
cause they  conceive  its  security  to  be  some- 
how connected  with  their  own  political  ad- 
vantages, yet  prove  the  hollowness  of  their 
attachment,  by  showing  little  regard  to  its 
ministers,  and  less  to  its  ordinances. 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  eraaier,  whom 
Miss  Bragwell  had  turned  off  because  be  did 
not  understand  French  dances,  thanked  Mr* 
Worthy  for  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he 
should  be  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  desired  his  leave  to  be  better  acquainted. 
Most  of  the  others  declared  they  bad  never 
beard  a  finer  speech,  and  then,  as  is  usual, 
proceeded  to  show  the  good  effect  it  had  on 
them,  by  loose  conversation,  hard  drinking, 
and  whatever  could  counteract  all  that  Wor- 
thy had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  Bragwell,  after  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
waiter,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fresh  bowl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way ; 
if  the  time  thev  had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the 
punch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
in  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than 
the  time  required.  But  if  time  pressed,  then 
the  strength  was  to  be  increased  in  due  pro- 
portion, as  a  small  quantity  must  then  intoxi- 
cate them  as  much  in  a  short  time  as  would 
be  required  of  a  greater  quantity  had  the 
time  been  longer.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Brag- 
well's  nice  calculations ;  and  this  was  the  sort 
of  skill  on  which  he  so  much  valued  himself. 
At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed 
for  business;  Justin  that  convenient  stage 
of  intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and 
rash,  yet  keeps  short  of  that  absolute  drunk* 
enness,  which  disqualifies  for  business,  the 
auctioneer  set  to  work.  All  were  bidders, 
and,  if  possible,  all  would  have  been  purcha- 
sers ;  so  happily  had  the  feast  and  the  punch 
operated.  They  bid  on  with  a  still  increasing' 
spirit,  till  they  got  so  much  above  the  value 
of  the  land,  that  Bragwell  with  a  wink  and  a 
whisper,  said  :  Who  would  sell  his  land  fast* 
ing.'Eh!  Worthy?  At  length  the  estate  was 
kuocked  down,  at  a  price  very  far  above  its 
worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again  said 
softly  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty  and  there 
remain  forty-five.  The  dinner  and  drink 
won't  cost  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fif- 
tv  mora  than  the  land  was  worth.  Spend  a 
shilling  to  gain  a  pound  I  This  is  what  I  call 
practical  arithmetic,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  fret  out  of  this 
scene;  and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite 
sober,  he  resolved  as  they  rode  borne,  to 
deal  plainly  with  him.  Bragwell  had  found 
out,  among  his  calculations,  that  there 
were  some  sins  which  oould  only,  be  com- 
mitted, by  a  prudent  roan,  one  at  a  time. 
For  instance,  be  knew  that  a  man  could 
not  well  get  rioh  and  get  drunk  at  the 
same  moment ;  so  that  he  used  to  practice 
one  first,  and  the  other  after;  but  he  had 
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found  out  that  some  vices  made  very  good 
company  together ;  thus,  while  he  had  watch- 
ed himself  in  drinking,  lest  he  should  become 
as  unlit  to  sell  as  his  guests  were  to  buy,  he 
had  indulged,  without  measure,  in  the  good 
dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr.  Worthy,  1  say, 
seeing-  him  able  to  bear  reason,  rebuked  turn 
for  this  day's  proceedings  with  some  severity. 
Brag  well  bore  his  reproofs  with  thai  sort  of 
patience  which  arises  from  an  opinion  of  one's 
own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a  recent  flush 
of  prosperity.  He  behaved  with  that  gay, 
good  humour,  which  grows  out  of  united 
vanity  and  rood  fortune.  You  are  too  sqea- 
mish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  1  have  done  no- 
thing discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion 
used.  They  are  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone. 
1  make  them  welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be 
thought  a  bit  the  worse  of  by  them  to-mor- 
rtr.r,  when  ihey  are  sober.  Others  do  it  be- 
sides me,  and  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of 
any  thing  as  long  as  I  have  custom  on  ray 
'side. 

Worthy.   I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,  to 
hear  you  support  such  practices  by  such  ar- 

Suments.  There  is  not  perhaps,  a  more 
angerous  snare  to  the  souls  of  men  than  is 
to  be  found  in  that  word  custom.  It  is  a 
word  invented  to  reconcile  corruption  with 
credit  and  sin  with  safety.  But  no  custom, 
no  fashion,  no  combination  of  men,  to  set  up 
a  false  standard,  can  ever  make  a  wrong  ac- 
tion right.  That  a  thing  is  often  done,  is  so 
far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  right,  that  it  is 
the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  thinking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest 
he  should  be  following  *  a  multitude  to  do 
evil.'  Right  is  right,  though  ooly  one  man 
in  a  thousand  pursues  it ;  and  wrong  will  be 
for  ever  wrong,  though  it  be  the  allowed 
practice  of  the  other  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine. If  this  shameful  custom  be  really 
common,  which  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  is 
a  fresh  reason  why  a  conscientious  man 
should  set  his  face  against  it.  And  I  must 
go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  excuse  roe,  Mr. 
Brag  well]  that  I  see  no  great  difference,  in 
the  eye  or  conscience,  whatever  there  may 
be  in  the  eye  of  law,  between  your  making 
a  man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting 
fifty  guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  because  he 
has  lost  it ;  and  your  picking  the  fifty  guin- 
eas out  of  his  pocket,  if  you  had  met  him 
dead  drunk  in  his  way  home  to-night.  Nay, 
he  who  meets  a  man  already  drunk  and  robs 
him,  commits  but  one  sin ;  while  be  who 
makes  him  drunk  first  that  he  may  rob  him 
afterwards,  commits  two. 

Brae  well  gravely  replied:  Mr.  Worthy, 
while  I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit 
to  support  me,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to 
protect  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
any  thing  I  do.  Mr.  Bragwell,  answered 
Worthy,  a  truly  honest  man  is  not  always 
looking  sharp  about  him,  to  see  .how  far  cus- 
tom and  the  law  will  bear  him  out ;  if  be  be 
honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult  the  law 
of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Christian, 
be  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God.  We 
never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when  we 

You  would  not  allow  that 


you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  ibr  the 
world,  yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you 
have  outwitted  him.  I  have  read  this  great 
truth  in  the  works  of  a  heathen,  Mr.  Brag- 
well, that  the  chief  misery  of  man  arises 
from  his  not  knowing  how  to  make  right  cal- 
culations. 

Bragwell.  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  be- 
long to  me.  1  have  not  made  an  error  of  a 
farthing.  Look  at  the  account,  sir— right  to 
the  smallest  fraction. 

Worthy.    Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  ac- 
counts ;    spiritual  calculations ;    arithmetic 
in  the  long  run.  ■  Now,  in   this  your  real 
Christian  is  the  only  true  calculator :  be  has 
found  out  that  we  shall  be  richer  in  the  end, 
by  denying  than  by  indulging  ourselves.    He 
knows  that  when  the  balance  comes  to  be 
struck,  when  profit  and  loss  shall  be  summed 
up,  and  the    final   account    adjusted,  that 
whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and   delight  we 
had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost  our 
souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  good  bargain.     We  cannot  pre- 
tend that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure 
make  any  great  figure,  set  over  against  the 
sum  total  of  eternal  misery.     So  you  see  it 
is  onlv  for  want  of  a  good  bead  at  calcula- 
tion that  men  prefer  time  to  eternity,  pleas- 
ure to  holiness,  earth  to  heaven.    You  see  if 
we  get  our  neighbour's  money  at  the  price  of 
our  own  integrity  ;  hurt  bis  good  name,  bnt 
destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise  cur  outward 
character,    but   wound    our   inward  con- 
science ;  when  we  come  to  the  last  reckon- 
ing, we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves 
in  the  second  instance,  but  tools  in  the  first. 
In  short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other 
wisdom  we  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  skill  of  true  calculation. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  argument 
could  hinder  him  from  feeling  that  he  bad  Uie 
fifty  guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  to 
irresistible  in  the  actual  possession  of  pre- 
sent, and  visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that 
he  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to 
set  them  in  decided  opposition  to  the  invisible 
realities  of  eternity 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gayly 
threw  the  money  he  had  received  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  In- 
stead of  receiving  it  with  her  usual  satisfac- 
tion, she  burst  ioto  a  violent  fit  of  passion, 
and  threw  it  back  to  him.  You  mav  keep 
your  cash  yourself,  said  she.  It  is  all  over 
--we  want  no  more  money.  You  are  a  ru- 
ined man  !  A  wicked,  creature*  scrapjoff 
and  working  as  we  have  done  for  her  -- 
Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst  not  ask  wW 
lie  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wife  spared  win 
the  trouble,  by  crving  out,  as  sooo  a*  »>er 
rage  permitted :  the  trirl  is  ruined  ;  1  om 
is  gone  off!  Poor  Bragwells  heart  sunn 
within  him  ;  he  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  a* 


m 
The 


his  wife's  rage  swallowed  op  her  gne£  wj 
his  grief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.     ' 
purse  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  .um 
of  anguish  upon  it.  finding,  for  the  first  "«*< 
that  money  could  not  relieve  his  miser). 
Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concern 
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ed,  was  lass  discomposed,  now  called  to 
mind,  that  the  youiig  lady  bad  not  returned 
with  her  mother  and  sister  the  night  before  : 
he  begged  Mrs.  Bragwell  to  explain  this  sad 
story.  She,  instead  of  soothing  ber  husband, 
fell  to  reproaching'  him.  It  is  all  your  fault, 
said  she  ;  you  were  a  fool  for  your  pains.— 
If  I  had  had  my  way,  the  girls  would  never 
hare  kept  company  with  any  but  men  of 
substance,  and  then  they  could  not  bare 
been  rniued.  Mrs.  Bragwell,  said  Worthy, 
if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man,  it  would  be  still 
a  misfortune,  even  though  he  had  been  rich. 
0,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said  she,  a  fat 
sorrow  u  defter  than  a  lean  one.  Hut  to 
marry  a  beggar  !  there  is  no  sin  like  that. — 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  woo  stood  sullenly  by,  put 
in  a  word,  and  said,  ber  sister,  however,  had 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  a 
former  or  a  tradesman  ;  she  had,  at  least, 
made  choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  mar- 
riage! what  gentleman!  cried  the  afflicted 
father.  Tell  me  the  worst!  He  was  now 
informed  that  his  darling  daughter  was  cone 
off  with  a  strolling  player,  who  had  been 
acting  in  the  neighbouring  villages  lately.— 
Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  saying,  he  was  no 
stroller,  but  a  gentleman  in  disguise,  who 
only  acted  for  his  own  diversion.  Does  he 
so,  said  the  now  furious  Bragwell,  then  be 
shall  be  transported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him 
from  bis  new  son  in-law,  who  desired  his 
leave  to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  his  for- 
giveness. He  owned  he  bad  been  shopman 
to  a  haberdasher ;  but  thinking  bis  person 
and  talents  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  up- 
on trade,  and  being  also  a  little  behind  hand, 
be  bad  taken  to  the  stage  with  a  view  of  ma- 
king his  fortune :  that  he  had  married  Miss 
Bragwell  entirely  for  love,  and  was  sorry  to 
mention  so  paltry  a  thing  as  money,  which 
he  despised,  but  that  his  wants  were  press- 
ing :  his  landlord,  to  whom  he  was  in  debt, 
baring  been  so  vulgar  as  to  threaten  to  send 
him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  saying:  »  I 
bare  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daughter's 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real 
name ;  1  believe  1  owe  part  of  my  success 
with  her,  to  my  having  assumed  that  of  Au- 
gustas Frederic  Theodosius.  She  is  incon- 
solable at  this  confession,  which,  as  you  are 
now  my  father,  1  must  also  make  to  you,  and 
ftnbtcnbe  myself,  with  many  blushes,  by  the 
vulgar  name  of  your  dutiful  son, 

Timothy  Incle.' 

'0!'  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore 
the  letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Bragwell  married 
to  a  strolling  actor !  How  shall  1  bear  it  ?'— 
4  Why,  I  would  not  bear  it  all,'  cried  the  en- 
raged mother ;  '  I  would  never  see  her ;  I 
wooW  never  forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her 
starve  at  the  corner  of  the  barn,  while  that 
rascal,  with  all  those  pagan,  popish  names, 
was  ranting  away  at  the  other.'—'  Nay,'  said 
Miss  Betsey,  « if  be  is  only  a  shopman,  and 
"His  name  be  really  Timothv  Incle, I  would 
Jjerer  forgive  her  neither.  But  who  would 
rare  thought  it  by  bis  looks,  and  by  his  man- 
*****  gtntetl  behaviour  ?  no,  he  never  can 
bare  so  vulgar  a  name.' 


4  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  '  were 
he  really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should 
think  there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except 
the  disobedience  of  the  thing.     Mr.   Brag- 
well, this  is  no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly 
to  reason  with  you.    I  feel  for  you  sincerely. 
I  ought  not,  perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  re* 
proach  you   for  the  mistaken    manner  in 
which  you  have  bred  up  your  daughters,  as 
your  error  has  brought  its  punishment  along 
with  it.     You  now  see,  because  you  now  feel, 
the  evil  of  a  false  education.    It  has  ruined 
your  daughter ;  your  whole  plan  unavoidably 
led  to  some  »uch  end.    The  large  sums  you 
spent  to  qualify  them*  as  you  thought,  for  a 
hiyh  station,  only  served  to  make  t^em  de- 
spise their  own,  and  could  do  them  nothing 
but  harm,  while  your  habits  of  life  properly 
confined  them  to  company  of  a  lower  class. 
While  they  were  better  drest  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  first  gentry,  they  were  worse 
taught,    as    to   real  knowledge,    than   the 
daughters  of  your  ploughmen.    Their  vanity 
has  been  raised  by  excessive  finery,  and  kept 
alive  by  excessive  flattery.    Every  evil  tem- 
per has  been  fostered  by  indulgence.     Their 
pride  has  never  been  controlled  ;  their  self- 
will  has  never  been  subdued ;  their  idleness 
has  laid  them  open  to  every  temptation,  abd 
their  abundance  has  enabled  them  to  gratify 
every  desire ;  their  time,  that  precious  talent, 
has  been  entirely  wasted.    Every  thing  they 
have  been  taught  to  do  is  of  no  use,  white 
they  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  which 
they  ought  to  nave  known.    I  deplore  Miss 
Polly's  false  step.    That  she  should  have 
married  a  runaway  shopman,  turned  stroller, 
1  truly  lament    But  for  what  better  hus- 
band was  she  qualified  ?  For  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  she  was  too  idle :  for  the  wife  of  a 
tradesman  she  was  too  expensive :  for  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  she  was  too.  ignorant. 
You,  yourself,  was  most  to  blame,     i  ou  ex- 
pected her  to  act  wisely,  though  you  never 
taught  her  that  fear  of  God  which  is  the  be- 
ginning  of  \cudom.    I  owe  it  to  you,  as  a 
friend,  and  to  myself  as  a  Christian,  to  de- 
clare, that  your  practices  in  the  common 
transactions  of  life,  as  well  as  your  present 
misfortune, are  almost  the  natural  consequen- 
ces of  those  false  principles  which  I  protest- 
ed against  when  you  were  at  my  house.'* 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  times  to 
interrupt  Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband 
would  not  permit  it.  He  felt  the  force  of  all 
his  fi  rend  said,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Worthy  thus  went  on :  'It 
grieves  rae  to  say  how  much  your  own  indis- 
cretion has  contributed  even  to  bring  on 
your  present  misfortune.  Yon  gave  your 
countenance  to  this  very  company  of  stroll- 
ers, though  you  knew  they  were  acting  in 
defiance  to  tne  laws  of  the  land,  to  say  no 
worse.  They  go  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  barn  to  barn,  stripping  the  poor  of  their 
money,  the  young  of  their  innocence,  and  all 
of  their  lime.  Do  you  remember  with  how 
much  pride  you  told  me  that  you  had  bespoke 
The  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  for  the  benefit 
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of  this  very  Mr.  Frederic  Tbeodosius  ?  To 
this  pernicious  ribaldry  you  not  only  carried 
your  own  family,  but  wasted  I  know  not  now 
much  money  in  treating  yonr  workmen's 
wires  and  children,  in  these  hard  times  too, 
when  they  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat,  or  a 
shoe  on  their  feet:  and  all  this  only  that  yon 
might  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  flattering  words,  By  desire  of  Mr. 
Bragweil,  stuck  up  in  print  at  the  public- 
house,  on  the  blacksmith's  shed,  at  the  turn- 
pike-gate, and  on  the  barn-door.' 

Mr.  Bragweil  acknowledged  that  his 
friend's  rebuke  was  too  just,  and  be  looked 
so  very  contrite  as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr. 
Worthy,  who,  in  a  mild  voice,  thus  went  on : 
*  What  I  have  said  is  not  so  much  to  reproach 
^you  with  the  ruin  of  one  daughter,  as  from  a 
desire  to  save  the  other.  Let  Miss  Betsey 
go  borne  with  me.  I  do  not  undertake  to  be 
ner  jailer,  but  I  will  be  her  friend.  She  will 
find  in  my  daughters  kind  companions,  and 
in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide.  I  know  she 
will  dislike  us  at  first,  hut  I  do  not  despair 
in  time,  of  convincing  her  that  a  sober,  hum- 
ble, useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessary  to  make 
us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit  us  for, heav- 
en.' 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it 
would  be  frightful  dull  and  monstrous  vul- 
gar and  dismal  melancholy,  yet  was  she  so 
terrified  at  the  discontent  and  grumbling 
which  she  would  have  to  endure  at  home, 
that  she  sullenly  consented.  She  bad  none 
of  that  filial  tenderness  which  led  her  to  wish 
to  stay  and  sooth  and  comfort  her  afflicted 
father.  All  she  thought  about  was  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  her  mother's  ill  humour,  and  to 
carry  so  much  finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the 
Miss  Worthys  with  envy  and  respect.  Poor 
gjrl !  She  did  not  know  that  envy  was  a  feel- 
ing they  never  indulged  ;  and  that  fine 
clothes  were  the  last  thing  to  draw  their  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day. 
When  they  reached  his  house,  they  found 
there  young  Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  ad- 
mirer. She  was  much  pleased  at  this,  and 
resolved  to  treat  him  well.  But  her  good  or 
ill  treatment  now  signified  but  little.  This 
young  grazier  reverenced  Mr.  Worthy's 
character,  and  ever  since  he  had  met  him  at 
the  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a  happi- 
ness it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up  by  such  a  father.  He  had  heard 
much  of  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  both 
the  daughters,  but  bis  inclination  now  deter- 
mined him  in  favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  al- 
lowed him  to  become  a  visiter  at  his  house, 
but  deferred  his  consent  to  the  marriage  till 
he  knew  him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, from  what  he  saw  of  the  domestic  piety 
of  this  family,  improved  daily,  both  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  ;  and 
Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him  into  a  most 
valuable  character.  During  this  time  Miss 
Bragwell's  hopes  bad  revived ;  but  though 
she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every 
day,  she  had  the  mortification  of  being  be- 


held with  great  indifference  by  one  whom 
she  had  always  secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wikoo 
married  before  her  face  a  girl  who  was  great- 
ly her  inferior  in  fortune,  person,  and  appear- 
ance ;  but  who  was  humble,  frugal,  meek, 
and  pious.  Miss  Bragweil  now  strongly  felt 
the  truth  of  what  Mr.  W  ilson  bad  once  told 
her,  that  a  woman  may  make  an  excellent 
partner  for  a  dance,  who  would  make  a  very 
had  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragweil  and  his  daughters 
had  only  learnt  to  regret  their  fully  and  van- 
ity, as  it  had  produced  them  mortification  in 
this  life ;  whether  they  were  ever  brought 
to  a  more  serious  sense  of  their  errors  may 
be  seen  in  a  future  part  of  this  history. 
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Mr.  Brag  well  was  so  much  afflicted  at 
the  disgraceful  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
who  ran  off*  with  Timothy  Incle,  the  strolling 
player,  that  he  never  fully  recovered  hi 
spirits.  His,  cheerfulness,  which  had  arisen 
from  an  high  opinion  of  himself,  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  constant  flow  of  uninterrupt- 
ed success ;  and  that  is  a  sort  of  cheerfulness 
which  is  very  liable  to  be  impaired,  because 
it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  accident  and 
cross  event  in  life.  But  though  his  pride 
was  now  disappointed,  his  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  be  bad 
not  discovered  that  they  were  caused  by  hi* 
own  fault ;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience 
or  submission,  because  he  had  not  tearnt  that 
all  afflictions  come  from  the  hand  of  God,  to 
awaken  us  to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to 
draw  off  our  hearts  from  the  perishing  vani- 
ties of  this  life.  Besides,  Mr.  Bragweil  was 
one  of  those  people,  who,  even  if  they  would 
be  thought  to  bear  with  tolerable  submission 
such  trials  as  appear  to  be  sent  more  imme- 
diately from  Providence,  yet  think  they  have 
a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every  misfortune 
which  befals  them  through  the  fault  of  a  fel- 
low-creature ;  as  if  our  fellow-creature* 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by 
which  Providence  often  sees  fit  to  try  or  to 
punish  us. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr. 
Worthy  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  be  expa- 
tiated on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and 
on  the  folly  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from 
guilt  in  the  distinctions  we  make  between 
those  trials  which  seem  to  come  more  imme- 
diately from  God,  and  those  which  proceed 
directly  from  the  faults  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. '  Sickness,  losses,  and  death,  we 
think,'  continued  he,  '  we  dare  not  openly 
rebel  against ;  while  we  fancy  we  are  quite 
justified  in  giving  a  loose  to  out  violence 
when  we  suffer  by  the  band  of  the  oppressor, 
the  unkind ness  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
delusions  of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude, 
unkindness,  calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail 
us  by  the  same  power  who  cuts  off  *•  thede- 
sire  of  our  eyes  at  a  stroke."    The  friend 
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who  betrays  tis,  and  the  daughter  who  de-  f 
reives  us,  are  instruments  for  our  chastise- 1 
mtnt,  sent  by  the  same  purifying  hand  who  j 
orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to  weaken  our  bodies, 
or  a  storm  to  destroy  our  crop,  or  a  fire  to ' 
born  down  our  house.  And  we  must  look ' 
for  the  same  remedy  in  the  one  case  as  in  ; 
the  other  ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep  sub-  ] 
mission  to  the  will  of  God.  We  must  leave ' 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  t 
at  Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must ; 
try  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Provi- ; 
dence ;  and  hardly  dare  pray  to  be  deliver- ! 
ed  from  it  till  it  has  accomplished  in  us  the 
eod  for  which  it  was  sent.' 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would 
not  be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  i 
the  degrading1  name  of  Mrs.  Incle  e?er  al-  j 
lowed  to  be  pronounced  in  his  hearing.    He ; 
bad  loved  her  with  an  excessive  and  undue 
affection ;  and  while  she  gratified  his  vani- 
ty bj  her  beauty  and  finery,  he  deemed  her 
faults  of  little  consequence ;  but  when  she 
disappointed    his  ambition  by  a  disgraceful 
marriage,  all  his  natural  affection  only  serv- 
ed to  increase  his  resentment.     Yet,  though 
be  regretted  ber  crime  less  than  his  own 
mortification,  be  never  ceased  in  secret  to 
lament  her  loss.    She  soon  found  out  sbe 
was  undone ;   and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  [ 
repentance  to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.     She  j 
owned  that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  sup- , 
posed  to  be  a  man  of  fashion  in  disguise,  was  I 
a  low  person  in  distressed  circumstances.  | 
Sbe  implored   that  ber  father,  though  he  re- 1 
fused  to  give  her  husband  that  fortune  for  ' 
wbicb  atone  it  was  now  too  plain  be    had  ! 
married  her,  would  at  least  allow  her  some 
subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Incle  was  much 
in  debt,  and  she  feared  in  dan? er  of  a  jail. 

The  father's  heart  was  half  melted  at  this 
account,  and  his  affection  was  for  a  time 
awakened.  But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his 
sending  her  .any  assistance.  She  always 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  never  to  forgive ; 
for  she  said  it  only  encouraged  those  who 
bad  done  wrong  once  to  do  worse  next 
time.  For  her  part,  she  had  never  yet  been 
guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weakness  as 
to  forgive  any  one;  for  to  pardon  an  injury 
always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  feel 
it,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it.  Sbe  was 
resolved  she  would  never  squander  the 
money  for  which  she  had  worked  early  and 
late,  on  a  baggage  who  had  thrown  herself 
away  on  a  beggar,  while  she  had  a  daughter 
"ingle,  who  might  yet  raise  her  family  by  a 
great  match.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Bragwefl's  anger  was  not  owing  to  the  un- 
dntifnloess  of  the  daughter,  or  the  worthless- 
new  of  the  husband  ;  poverty  was  in  her 
eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness, as  a  religious  principle,  made  no 
more  a  part  of  Mr.  Bragwell's  system  than 
of  his  wife's;  but  ftt  natural  feeling,  partic- 
ularly for  this  offending  daughter,  he  much 
exceeded  her. 

In  a  few  months  the  youngest  Miss  Brag- 
*efl  desired  leave  to  return  home  from  Mr. 
Worthv's.  She  had,  indeed,  only  consented 
to  go  thither  as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than 


staying  in  her  father's  house  after  her  sister's 
elopement.  But  the  sobriety  and  simplicity 
of  Mr.  Worthy's  family  were  irksome  to  her. 
Habits  of  vanity  and  idleness  were  become 
so  rooted  in  her  mind,  that  any  degree  of 
restraint  was  a  burthen  ;  and  though  she  was 
outwardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved,  however, 
to  profit  by  her  sister's  faults ;  and  made  her 
parents  easy  by  assuring  them  she  never 
would  throw  herself  away  on  a  man  who  was 
worth  nothing.  Encouraged  by  these  prom- 
ises, which  her  parents  thought  included  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  wisdom, 
and  which  was  all  they  said  they  could  in 
reason  expect,  her  father  allowed  her  to 
come  home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  his 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and 
festivity,  Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make  him- 
self and  his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown 
religious ;  whereas  he  was  only  become  dis- 
contented. As  he  had  always  fancied  thai 
piety  was  a  melancholy,  gloomy  thing,  and  as 
he  felt  his  own  mind  really  gloomy,  he  was 
willing  to  think  that  he  was  grow  ing  pious. 
He  had,  indeed,  gone  more  constantly  to 
church,  and  had  taken  less  pleasure  in  feast- 
ing and  cards,  and  now  and  then  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible  ;  but  all  this  was  because 
his  spirits  were  low,  and  not  because  his 
heart  was  changed.  The  outward  actions 
were  more  regular,  but  the  inward  man  was 
the  same.  The  forms  of  religion  were  re- 
sorted to  as  a  painful  duty  :  but  this  only 
added  to  his  misery,  while  he  was  utterly  ig- 
norant of  its  spirit  and  its  power.  lie  still, 
however,  reserved  religion  as  a  loathsome 
medicine,  to  which  he  feared  he  must  have 
recourse  at  last,  and  of  which  he  even  now 
considered  every  abstinence  from^ pleasure, 
or  every  exercise  of  piety,  as  a  bitter  dose. 
His  health  also  was  impaired,  so  that  his 
friend  found  him  in  a  pitiable  state,  neither 
able  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  world, 
which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor  from  religion, 
which  he  so  greatly  feared.  He  expected  to 
have  been  much  commended  by  Worthy  for 
the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but  Worthy, 
who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only  owing 
to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the  casu- 
al absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
flattering  him  too  much.  '  I  thought,  Mr. 
Worthy,'  said  he,  '  to  have  received  more 
comfort  from  you.  I  was  told  too,  that  reli- 
gion was  full  of  comfort,  but  1  do  not  much 
find  it.' — *  You  were  told  the  truth,'  replied 
Worthy ;  *  religion  is  full  of  comfort,  but 
you  must  first  be  brought  into  a  state  fit  to 
receive  it  before  it  can  become  so ;  you  must 
be  brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  senso  of 
sin.  To  give  you  comfort  while  you  are 
puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  yourself, 
would  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
high  fever.  Religion  keeps  back  ber  cordi- 
dials  till  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied ; 
emptied  of  self,  Mr.  Bragwell.  If  you  had 
a  wound,  it  must  be  examined  and  cleansed, 
ay,  and  probed  too,  before  it  would  be  safe 
to  put  on  a  healing  plaster.    Curing  it  to  the 
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outward  eye,  while  it  was  corrupt  at  bottom, 
would  only  bring  on  a  mortification,  and  you 
would  be  a  dead  man  while  yoti  trusted  that 
the  plaster  was  curing1  you.  Tou  must  be, 
indeed,  a  Christian  before  you  can  be  entitled 
to  the  comforts  of  Christianity.' 

'lam  a  Christian,'  said  Mr.  Bragwell; 
* many  of  my  friends  are  christians,  but  I  do  not 
see  it  has  done  us  much  good.' — '  Christianity 
itself,'  answered  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  us 
good,  unless  it  be  applied  to  our  hearts. 
Christian  privileges  will  not  make  us  Chris- 
tians unless  we  make  use  of  them.  On  that 
shelf  I  see  stands  your  medicine.  The  doctor 
orders  yoa  to  take  it.  Have  you  taken  it  ?' 
— '  Yes  replied  Brag  well.'  *  Are  you  the 
better  for  it."  said  Worthy:  'I  think  1  am,' 
he  replied.  « But,'  added  Mr.  Worthy,  *  are 
you  the  better  because  the  doctor  has  ordered 
it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also  taken  it  ?' 
— «  What  a  foolish  question,'  cried  B  raff  well ; 
4  Why,  to  be  sure,  the  doctor  might  be  the 
best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  physic  in 
the  world ;  but  if  it  stood  forever  on  the 
shelf,  I  could  not  expect  to  be  cured  by  it. 
My  doctor  is  not  a  mountebank.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  cure  by  a  charm.  The  phys- 
ic is  good,  and  as  it  suits  my  case,  though  it  is 
bitter,  I  take  it.' 

k  You  have  now,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  ex- 
plained undesignedly  the  reason  why  reli- 
gion does  so  little  good  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  a  mountebank  ;  it  does  not  work  by  a 
charm ;  but  it  offers  to  cure  your  worst  cor- 
ruptions by  wholesome,  though  sometimes 
bitter  prescriptions.  But  you  will  not  take 
them  ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God  with  the 
same  earnest  desire  to  be  healed  with  which 
you  apply  to  your  doctor ;  you  will  not  con- 
fess your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read  your 
bible  with  the  same  faith  and  submission 
with  which  you  take  your  medicine.  In  read- 
ing it,  however,  you  must  take  care  not  to 
apply  to  yourself  the  comforts  which  are  not 
suited  to  your  case.  You  must,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  promises,  before  you  can  expect 
the  .comfort  of  them.  Conviction  is  not  con- 
version ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which  is 
the  effect  of  worldly  disappointment,  is  not 
that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance. 
Besides,  while  you  have  been  pursuing  all 
the  gratifications  of  the  world,  do  not  com- 
plain that  you  have  not  all  the  comforts  of 
religion  too.  Could  you  live  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  both,  the  Bible  would  not  be 
true.9 

Bragwell.  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  ac- 
tion sometimes  ;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did 
not  make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for 
the  sake  of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my 
faults. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never 
forgive  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues. 
There  is  oo  commutation  tax  there.  But  be 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repent- 
ance, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Good- 
ness is  not  a  single  act  to  be  done ;  so  that  a 
man  can  say,  I  have  achieved  it,  and  the 
thing  is  over ;  but  it  is  a  habit  that  is  to  be 


constantly  maintained ;  it  is  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  opposite  vice.  No  man 
must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing  he 
has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  war, 
if  he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  e?- 
erv  evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace 
will  always  find  work  enough ;  and  be  must 
not  fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered 
once,  his  virtue  may  now  sit  down  and  take  a 
holiday. 

Bragwell.  But  I  thought  we  Christians, 
need  not  be  watchful  against  sin ;  because 
Christ,  as  you  so  often  tell  me,  died  for  sin- 
ners. 

Worthy.  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the 
evangelical  doctrines,  while  they  «o  highly 
exalt  a  Saviour,  do  not  diminish  the  beinotn- 
ness  of  sin,  they  rather  magnify  it.  Do  not 
comfort  yourself  by  extenuation  or  mitigation 
of  sin  ;  but  by  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not 
by  diminishing  or  denying  your  debt ;  but  by 
confessing  it,  by  owning  you  have  nothing  to 
pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to  be  hoped. 

Bragwell.  I  don't  understand  you.  You 
want  to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as 
penitent  as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy,  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian, 
that  is,  every  real  pem'tent,  that  be  shonld 
labour  to  get  his  heart  and  life  impressed 
with  the  stamp  of  the  Gospel.  I  expect  to 
see  him  aiming  at  a  conformity  in  spirit  and 
in  practice  to  the  will  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
I  expect  to  see  him  gradually  attaining  to- 
wards an  entire  change  from  his  natural  self. 
When  I  see  a  man  at  constant  war  with 
those  several  pursuits  and  tempers  which  are 
with  peculiar  propriety  termed  worldly,  it  is 
a  plain  proof  to  me  that  that  change  most 
have  past  on-  him  which  the  gospel  emphati- 
cally terms  becoming  *  a  new  man.' 

Bragwell.  I  hope  then  I  am  altered 
enough  to  please  you.  I  am  sure  affliction 
has  made  such  a  change  in  me,  that  my 
best  friends  hardly  know  roe  to  be  the  same 
man. 

Worthy.  That  is  not  the  change  I  mew. 
'Tis  true,  from  a  merry  man  you  are  become 
a  gloomy  man ;  but  that  is  because  yon 
have  been  disappointed  in  your  schemes  : 
the  principle  remains  unaltered.  A  &&*■ 
matcn  for  your  single  daughter  would  at 
once  restore  all  the  spirits  you  have  ^°6*^ 
the  imprudence  of  your  married  one.  The 
change  the  Gospel  requires  is  of  quite  anoth- 
er cast :  it  is  having  « a  new  heart  and  a 
riffht  spirit ;'— it  is  being  «  God's  workman- 
ship ;'— it  is  being  *  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works ;'— it  is  becoming 
'  new  creatures  ;'-— it  is  old  '  thing*  beHHT 
done  away,  and  all  things  made  new  ;'— n  is 
by  so  *  learning  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeto*— 
to  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  P0"11^ 
on  the  new,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness  ;'■— ft  >'  Dj 
4  partaking  of  the  divine  nature.'  "^v 
observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  are  not  my 
words,  nor  words  picked  out  of  any  fanatical 
book ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel  you 
profess  to  believe  ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
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it  as  old  as  ob r  religion  itself.  Though  I  can- 
not bat  observe,  that  men  are* more  reluctant 
in  believing,  more  averse  to  adopting  this 
doctrine,  than  almost  any  other  :  and  indeed 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps 
no  one  which  so  attacks  corruption  in  its 
strong  holds ;  no  one  which  so  thoroughly 
prohibits  a  lazy  Christian  from  uniting  a  life 
of  sinful  indulgence  with  an  outward  profes- 
sion of  piety. 

Bragwell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest;  but  he  resolved  in 
his  own  strength  :  he  never  thought  of  ap- 
plying for  assistance  to  the  Fountain  of  Wis- 
dom*; to  Him  who  giveth  might  to  them  who 
hare  no  strength  Unluckily,  the  very  day 
Mr.  Worthy  took  leave,  there  happened  to 
be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next  town,  on  account 
of  the  assizes.  An  assize- ball,  courteous 
reader  !  is  a  scene  to  which  gentlemen  and 
ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate  the 
crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert 
themselves  with  feasting  and  drinking,  while 
unhappy  wretches  arc  receiving  sentence  of 
death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Brag  well  went,  dressed 
out  with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring 
out  on  her  head,  in  addition  to  her  own  orna- 
ments, the  whole  band-box  of  feathers, 
beads,  and  flowers,  her  sister  had  left  behind 
her.  While  she  was  at  the  ball  her  father 
formed  many  plans  of  religious  reformation  ; 
he  talked  of  lessening  bis  business,  that  he 
might  have  more  leisure  for  devotion ; 
though  not  just  noto,,while  the  markets  were 
so  high  ;  and  then  he  began  to  think  of  send- 
ing a  handsome  subscription  to  the  Infirma- 
ry; though,  on  second  thoughts,  he  conclu- 
ded he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  might  as 
well  leave  it  in  his  will ;  though  to  give,  and 
repent,  and  reform*  were  three  filings  he 
was  bent  upon.  But  when  his  daughter 
came  borne  at  night,  so  happy  and  10  fine ! 
and  telling  how  she  bad  danced  with  squire 
Squeeze,  the  freat  corn  contractor,  and  how 
many  fine  things  he  had  said  to  her,  Mr. 
Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit  of  the  world  re- 
tarn  in  its  full  force.  A  marriage  with  Mr. 
Dashall  Squeeze,  the  contractor,  was  beyond 
his  hopes;  for  Mr.  Squeeze  was  supposed 
from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  got  rich 
during  the  war. 

As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  up  as 
much  of  the  history  of  his  partner  between 
the  dances  as  he  desired  ;  he  was  convinced 
there  would  be  no  money  wanting  ;  for  Miss 
oragwell,  who  was  now  looked  on  as  an  only 
child,  mast  needs  be  a  great  fortune,  and 
Mr.  Squeeze  was  too  much  used  to  advan- 
tagaxts  contracts  to  let  this  slip.  As  he  was 
£%odtly  dressed,  and  possessed  all  the  arts  of 
vulgar  flattery,  Miss  Bragwell  eagerly 
caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  her  father 
next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  after 
tfragwelTs  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting 
"jooey,  a  fine  dashing  fellow  at  spending  it. 
tie  told  hit  wife  that  this  was  the  very  sort 
°*  man  for  his  daughter ;  for  he  got  money 
"?e  *  **w  and  spent  it  like  a  prince ;  but 
wacther  it  was  fair!y*got,  or  wisely  spent,  he 


was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  inquire. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  was  not  so  runaway  with  by 
appearances,  but  that  she  desired  her  hus- 
band to  be  careful,  and  make  himself  quite 
sure  it  was  the  right  Mr.  Squeeze,  and  no 
impostor.  But  being  assured  by  her  hus- 
band that  Betsey  would  certainly  keep  her 
carriage,  she  never  gave  herself  one  thought 
with  what  sort  of  man  she  was  to  ride  in  it. 
To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  in  her 
own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human 
happiness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter 
quite  out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  splendour,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Squeeze  set  off  for  London,  where 
they  had  taken  a  house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he 
had  any  other  daughter ;  and  if  some 
thoughts  of  the  resolutions  he  had  made  of 
entering  on  a  more  religious  course  would 
sometimes  force  themselves  upon  him,  they 
were  put  off",  like  the  repentance  of  Felix, 
to  a  mart  convenient  seasun  ;  and  finding  he 
was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild,  he  became 
more  worldly  and  more  ambitious  than  ever; 
thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  adding  house 
to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  there  is  no 
stratagem  by  which  men  more  fatally  de- 
ceive themselves,  than  when  they  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine, 
or  that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  cove- 
tousness  is  the  true  motive.  Whenever  he 
ventured  to  write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  the 
wealth,  the  gayety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Squeeze,  that  faithful  friend  honest- 
ly reminded  him  of  the  vanity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  error 
he  had  been  guilty  of  in  marrying  his  daugh- 
ter before  he  had  taken  time  to  inquire  into 
the  real  character  of  the  man,  saying,  that 
he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  the  happi- 
ness of  a  match  made  at  a  ball  might  have 
an  untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid 
down  a  larger  fortune  than  was  prudent,  for 
fear  Mr.  Squeeze  should  fly  ofF,  yet  he  was 
surprised  to  receive  very  soon  a  pressing  let- 
ter from  him,  desiring  him  to  advance  a  con- 
siderable sum,  as  he  had  the  offer  of  an  ad- 
vantageous purchase,  which  he  must  lose  for 
want  of  money.  Bragwell  was  staggered, 
and  refused  to  comply  ;  but  his  wife  told  him 
he  must  not  he  shabby  to  such  a  gentleman 
as  squire  Squeeze  ;  for  that  she  heard  on  all 
sides  such  accounts  of  their  grandeur,  their 
feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  liveries,  that 
she  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
themselves  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  gener- 
ous son,  who  did  all  this  in  honour  of  their 
daughter;  besides,  if  he  did  not  send  the 
mouey'soon,  they  might  be  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  coach,  and  then  she  should  never 
be  able  to  show  her  face  again.  At  length 
Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him  the  money  on  his 
bond  ;  he  k.iew  Squeeze's  income  was  large  ; 
for  he  had  carefully  inquired  into  this  partic- 
ular, and  for  the  rest  he  took  his  word.  Mrs. 
Squeeze  also  got  great  presents  from  her 
mother,  by  representing  to  her  how  expen- 
sively they  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
their  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  con- 
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ferring  on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by 
spending  their  money  in  such  grand  compa- 
ny. Among  many  other  letters  she  wrote 
her  the  following' : 

'  TO  MM.  BRAGWELL. 

'  You  can't  imagine,  dear  mother,  how 
charmingly  we  live.  —I  lie  a-bed  almost  all 
day,  and  am  up  all  night ;  but  it  is  never 
dark  for  all  that,  for  we  burn  such  numbers 
of  candles  all  at  once,  that  the  sun  would  be 
of  no  use  at  all  in  London.  Then  I  am  so 
happy !  for  we  are  never  quiet  a  moment, 
Sundays  or  working-days  ;  nay,  I  should  not 
know  which  wa3  which,  only  that  we  have 
most  pleasure  on  a  Sunday  ;  because  it  is  the 
only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing  to  do 
hut  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great  folks 
are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good  ;  they  have  not  a 
bit  of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  win  my  money,  just  as  if  I  was 
their  equal ;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold, 
thoy  are  so  very  unhappy  that  they  send  to 
know  how  I  do  ;  and  though  I  suppose  they 
can't  rest  till  the  footman  has  told  them,  yet 
thoy  are  so  polite,  that  if  I  have  been  dying 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  it  next  time  we 
meet,  and  not  to  know  but  they  have  seen 
me  the  day  before.  Ohl  thoy  are  true 
friends ;  and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so  fond  of 
one  another,  that  they  like  to  meet  and  enjoy 
one  another's  company  by  hundreds,  and  al- 
ways think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shall 
never  be  tired  of  such  a  delightful  life. 
(  Tour  dutiful  daughter, 

*  Betsev  Squeeze.' 

The  style  of  her  letters,  however,  altered 
in  a  few  months.  She  owned  that  though 
things  went  on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever, 
yet  she  hardly  ever  saw  her  husband,  except 
ncr  house  was  full  of  company  and  cards,  or 
dancing  was  going  on  ;  that  be  was  often  so 
busy  abroad  he  could  not  come  home  all 
night ;  that  he  always  borrowed  the  money 
her  mother  sent  her  when  he  was  going  out 
on  this  nightly  business  ;  and  that  the  la«t 
time  she  had  asked  him  for  money  he  cursed 
and  swore,  and  bid  her  apply  to  the  old  far- 
mer and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  money. 
This  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  over- 
charge of  some  thousand  pounds  in  one  arti- 
cle, lost  his  contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a 
large  debt  to  government,  and  his  accounts 
must  be  made  up  immediately.  This  was 
impossible  ;  he  had  not  only  spent  his  large 
income,  without  making  any  provision  for 
his  family,  but  had  contracted  heavy  debts 
by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His  creditors 
poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to  Bragwell 
to  borrow  another  sum  ;  but  without  hinting 
at  the  loss  of  his  contract.  These  repeated 
demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that  in- 
stead of  sending  him  the  money,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge 
by  his  own  eyes  how  things  were  going  on, 
as  his  mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got 
to  Mr.  Squeeze's  house  about  eleven  at 
night,  and  knocked  gently,  concluding  that 


they  must  needs  bo  gone  to  bed.  But  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  find  the  hall  was  full 
of  men ;  he  pushed  through  in  spite  of  them, 
though  to  his  great  surprise  they  insisted  on 
knowing  his  name,  saying  they  must  carry  ii 
to  their  lady.  This  affronted  him :  he  refu- 
sed, saying,  »  It  is  not  because  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  name,  it  will  pass  for  thousands  in  any 
market  in  the  west  of  England.  Is  this  your 
London  manners,  not  to  let  a  man  of  my  cre- 
dit in  without  knowing  his  name  indeed !' 
What  was  his  amazement  to  see  every  room 
as  full  of  card- tables  and  of  fine  gentlemen 
and  ladies  as  it  would  hold.  All  was  so 
light,  and  so  gay,  and  so  festive,  and  so  graod, 
that  he  reproached  himself  for  bis  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  re- 
solved secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five 
hundred  pounds  to  help  to  keep  np  so  much 
grandeur  and  happiness.  At  length  seeing 
a  footman  he  knew,  he  asked  him  where 
were  his  master  and  mistress,  for  be  could 
not  pick  them  out  among  the  company ;  or 
rather  his  ideas  were  so  confused  with  the 
splendor  of  the  scene,  that  he  did  not  kaow 
whether  they  were  there  or  not.  The  man 
said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  for  bis 
lady  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  well.  Mr.  Bragwell  said  be  would  go 
up  himself  and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  be 
could  not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all 
that  company. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it 
with  some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling 
noise  within,  and  again  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  open  the  door.  At  this  the  noise 
increased,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  was  struck  to 
the  heart  at  the  sound  of  a  pistol  from  within. 
He  now  kicked  so  violently  against  the  door 
that  it  burst  open,  when  the  first  sight  be  saw 
his  daughter  falling  to  the  ground  in  a  fit, 
and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a  shot  from  a  pis- 
tol which  was  dropping  out  of  his  hand.  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  not  the  only  person  whom  the 
sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed.  The  ser- 
vants, the  company,  all  beard  it,  and  all  ran 
up  to  this  scene  01  horror.  Those  who  bad 
the  best  of  the  game  took  care  to  bring  up 
their  tricks  in  their  hands,  having  had  the 
prudence  to  leqre  the  very  few  who  could 
be  trusted,  to  watch  the  stakes,  while  those 
who  had  a  prospect  of  losing  profited  by  Iwj 
confusion,  and  threw  up  thoir  cards.  All 
was  dismay  and  terror.  Some  ran  for  a  sur- 
geon, others  examined  the  dying  man ;  sort** 
removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to  her  bed,  white 
poor  Bragwell  could  neither  see  nor  bear* 
nor  do  any  thins;.  One  of  the  company  top 
up  a  letter  which  lav  open  upon  the  table. 
and  was  addressed  to  Kim  ;  they  read  iU  ho- 
ping it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery, 
was  as  follows : 

'TO  MR.  BRAGWELL. 

«  Sir— Fetch  home  your  daughter ;  I  ]*£ 
ruined  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  *h,c5s"* 
every  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  &n 
lost  my  contract.  My  debts  are  'mwen,Tt 
You  refuse  me  money :  I  must  die  then ;  wi 
I  will  die  like  a  man  of  spirit.  Tbey  will  £ 
take  me  to  prison  ;  I  have  two  executions" 
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my  bouse ;  bat  I  have  tab  curd-tables  in  it 
1  would  die  as  I  bare  hired.  1  invited  ail 
this  company,  and  have  drunk  bard  since 
dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadful  deed. 
My  wife  refuses  to  write  to  yon  for  another 
thousand,  and  she  mast  take  the  consequen- 
ces Vanity  has  been  my  ruin ;  it  has  caus 
ed  all  my  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
tire  beyond  bis  income  is  liable  to  every  sin. 
He  can  never  say  to  himself,  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther.  Vanity  led  me  to 
commit  acts  of  rapine,  that  I  might  live  in 
splendor;  vanity  makes  me  commit  self- 
murder,  because  f  will  not  live  in  poverty. 
The  new  philosophy  says,  that  death  is  an 
eternal  sleep ;  but  the  new  philosophy  lies. 
Do  you  take  heed  ;  it  is  too  late  for  me  :  the 
dreadful  gulf  yawns  to  swallow  me ;  1  plunge 
into  perdition t  there  is  no  repentance  in  the 
grave,  no  hope  in  hell.    Yours,  &c. 

Dash  all  Squcccb.' 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  remaining  almost  without  speech 
or  motion,  the  company  began  to  think  of  re- 
tiring, much  out  of  humour  at  having  their 
party  so  disagreeably  broken  up:  they  com- 
forted themselves,  however,  that  it  was  so 
early  (for  it  was  now  scarcely  twelve)  tbey 
coald  finish  their  evening  at  another  party  or 
two;  so  completely  do  habits  of  pleasure,  as 
it  is  called,  harden  the  heart,  and  steel* it  not 
only  against  virtuous  impressions,  but  against 
natural  feelings !  Now  it  was,  that  those  who 
had  nightly  rioted  at  the  expense  of  these 
wretched  people,  were  the  first  to  abuse 
them.    Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was  made 
to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word  of 
kindness  or  of  pity ;  nothing  but  censure  was 
now  heard.     *  Why  must  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  V  though  as  long  as  these 
upstarts  could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity  and 
their  bad  character  had  never  been  produ- 
ced against  them.    *  As  long  as  thou  dost 
well  unto  thyself,  men  shall  speak  good  of 
thee.'    One  gaest  who,  unluckily,  bad  no 
Other  house  to  go  to,  coolly  said,  as  he  walk 
cd  off,  *  8queeze  might  as  well  have  put  off 
shooting  himself  till  the  morning.     It  was 
monstrously  provoking  that  he  could  not 
wait  an  hour  or  two.* 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized, 
Mr.  Bragwell  prevailed  on  his  miserable 
daughter,  weak  as  she  was,  next  morning  to 
«t  out  with  him  to  the  country.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  polite  life  was  short,  but  he 
bad  seen  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time.  They 
bad  a  slow  and  sad  journey.  In  about  a 
week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  lay-in  of  a  dead  child ; 
•he  herself  languished  a  few  days,  and  then 
<fed ;  and  the  afflicted  parents  saw  the  two 
darling  objects  of  iheir  ambition,  for  whose 
•akes  they  had  made  tno  much  haute  to  be  r»rA, 
carried  to  the  land  where  all  things  are  for- 
gotten. Mrs.  Bragwell's  grief,  like  her  oth- 
er passions,  was  extravagant;  and  poor 
Bragwefl's  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  bv 
self-reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  sunk 
™er  it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  ex- 
Pjheot  in  distress,  that  of  sending  for  Mr. 
Worthy  to  comfort  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  way,  to  warn  people 
Vol.  I.  $1 


of  those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  faults 
must  needs  bring  on  them ;  but  not  to  re- 
proach or  desert  them  when  the  misfortunes 
came.  He  had  never  been  near  Bragwell, 
daring  the  short,  but  flourishing,  reign  of  the 
Squeezes ;  for  he  knew  that  prosperity  made 
the  ears  deaf  and  the  heart  hard  to  counsel ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  friend  was  in 
trouble,  he  set  out  to  go  to  him.  Bragwell 
bunt  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears  when  he  saw 
him,  and  when  be  could  speak,  said,  *  This 
trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.*  Mr.  Worthy 
kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  When  he 
was  a  little  composed,  said,  *  I  will  tell  you 
a  short  story — There  was  in  ancient  times  a 
famous  man  who  was  a  slave.  His  master, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him 
a  bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  be  ate 
it  up  without  one  word  of  complaint— "  How 
was  it  possible,"  said  the  master,  "  for  you  to 
eat  so  very  nauseous  and  disagreeable  a 
fruit  ?"— The  slave  replied,  "  My  good  mas- 
ter, I  have  received  so  many  favours  from 
your  bounty,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  should 
once  in  my  life  eat  one  bitter  melon  from 
your  hands.1'— This  generous  answer  so 
struck  the  master,  that  the  history  says  he 
gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  submissive 
sentiments,  my  friend,  should  man  receive 
his  portion  of  sufferings  from  Gad,  from  whom 
he  receives  so  many  blessings.  You  in  par- 
ticular have  received  "  much  good  at  the 
band  of  God,  shall  you  not  receive  evil 
also  ?"  ' 

'O!  Mr.  Worthy!1  said  Bragwell,  'this 
blow  is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive 


4  This  is  not  the  language  of  that  submission 
which  makes  us  prepare  for  death ;  but  of 
that  despair  which  makes  us  out  of  humour 
with  life.  O !  Mr.  Bragwell !  yon  are  indeed 
disappointed  of  the  grand  ends  which  made 
life  so  delightful  to  you ;  but  till  your  heart 
is  humbled,  till  you  are  brought  to  a  serious 
conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  brought  to  see 
what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  you  can  have  no 
hope  in  death.  Tou  think  yon  have  no  busi- 
ness on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake 
vou  too  eagerly  heaped  up  riches  are  no  more. 
.But  is  there  not  under  the  Canopy  of  heaven 
some  afflicted  being  whom  you  may  yet  re* 
fieve,  some  modest  merit  which  you  may 
bring  forward,  some  helpless  creature  you 
may  save  by  your  advice,  some  perishing 
Christian  you  may  sustain  by  your  wealth? 
When  you  have  no  sins  of  your  own  to  repent 
of,  no  mercies  of  God  to  be  thankful  for,  no 
miseries  of  others  to  relieve,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  I  consent  you  should  sink  down  in 
despair,  and  call  on  death  to  relieve  you.' 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  friend  to 
the  funeral  of  his  unhappy  daughter  and  her 
babe.  The  solemn  service  ;  the  committing 
his  late  gay  and  beautiful  daughter  to  dark- 
ness, to  woTns,  and  to  corruption  ;— the  sight 
of  the  dead  infant,  for  whose  sake  he  had  re- 
sumed all  his  schemes  of  vanity  and  covet- 
ousness,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  the  bet- 
ter of  them ; — the  melancholy  conviction  that 
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all  human  prosperity  ends  in  ashes  to  aehes, 
and  dust  to  dust,  bad  brought  down  Mr.  Brag- 
well's  self-sufficient  and  haughty  soul  into 
something  of  that  humble  frame  in  which 
Mr.  Worthy  haul  wished  to  see  it.  As  soon 
as  they  returned  home,  he  was  beginning  to 
seize  the  favourable  moment  for  fixing  the»c 
serious  impressions,  when  they  were  unsea- 
sonably interrupted  by  the  parish  officer,  who 
came  to  ask  Mr.  Bragwell  what  he  was  to 
c|o  with  a  poor  dying  woman  who  was  travel- 
ling the  country  with  her  child,  and  was  ta- 
ken in  a  fit  under  the  church-yard  wall  ? 
'  At  first  they  thought  she  was  dead,'  said  the 
man,  '  but  finding  she  still  breathed,  they 
have  carried  her  in  to  the  workhouse  till  she 
could  give  some  account  of  herself.' 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  impatient  at  the  inter- 
ruption, which  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and 
told  the  man  he  was  at  that  time  too  much 
overcome  by  sorrow  to  attend  to  business, 
blithe  would  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow. 
*  But,  ray  friend,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  '  the 
poor  woman  may  die  to-night ;  your  mind  is 
indeed  not  in  a  frame  for  worldly  business  ; 
but  there  is  no  sorrow  too  great  to  forbid  our 
attending  the  calls  of  duty.  An  act  of 
Christian  charily  will  not  disturb,  but  im- 
prove the  seriousness  of  your  spirit ;  and 
though  you  cannot  dry  your  own  tears,  God 
may  in  great  mercy,  permit  you  to  dry  those 
of  another.  This  may  be  one  of  those  oc- 
casions for  which  1  told  you  life  was  worth 
keeping.  Do  let  us  see  this  woman.' — 
Bragwell  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent 
or  refuse,  and  his  friend  drew  him  to  the 
workhouse,  about  the  door  of  which  stood  a 
crowd  of  people.  '  She  is  not  dead,'  said 
one, '  she  moves  her  head.'—'  But  she  wants 
air,'  said  all  of  them,  while  they  all,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  pushed  so  close  upon  her  that 
it  was  impossible  she  should  get  any.  A  fine 
boy  of  two  or  three  years  old  stood  by  her, 
crying,  '  Mammy  is  dead,  mammy  is  starv- 
ed.' Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor  wo- 
man, holding  his  friend  by  toe  arm :  in  order 
to  give  her  air,  he  untied  a  large  black  bon- 
net which  hid  her  face,  when  Mr.  Bragwell, 
at  that  moment  casting  his  eyes  on  her,  saw 
in  this  poor  stranger  the  face  of  his  own 
runaway  daughter,  Mrs.  Incle.  He  groan- 
ed, but  could  not  speak  ;  and  as  he  was 
turning  away  to  conceal  his  anguish,  the 
little  boy  fondly  caught  hold  of  his  hand, 
lisping  out, — *  O  stay  and  give  mammy  some 
bread !'  His  heart  yearned  towards  the 
child  ;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in  his,  while 
he  sorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Worthy,  *  It  is 
too  much,  send  away  the  people.  It  is  my 
dear  nnuffhty  child ;  '  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear."  Mr.  Worthy 
desired  the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stran- 
ger to  them  ;  but  by  this  time  she  was  no 
stranger  to  any  of  them.  Pale  and  meagre 
as  was  her  face,  and  poor  and  shabby  as  was 
her  dress,  the  proud  and  flaunting  Miss  Polly 
Bragwell  was  easily  known  by  every  one 
present.  They  went  away,  but  with  the 
mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  they  paid 
themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  ana  in- 
solence they  had  once  endured  from  her.— 


(  Pride  must  have  a  fall,'  said  one.  '  I  re- 
member when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to 
a  poor  body/  said  another.  (  Where  are 
her  flounces  and  furbelows  now  ?  It  is  come 
home  to  her  at  last :  her  child  looks  as  if  he 
would  be  glad  of  the  worst  bit  she  formerly 
denied  us.' 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk 
into  an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind, 
and  groaned  out,  '  Lord,  forgive  my  hard 
heart !     Lord,  subdue  my  proud  heart,  ere* 
ate  a  clean  heart,  O  God  !  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.*     This    was  perhaps  the 
first  word  of  genuine  prayer  he  had  ever  of- 
fered up  in  his  whole  life.     Worthy  over- 
heard it,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced ;  but  this 
was  not  a  time  for  talking,  but  doing.    He 
asked  Bragwell  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  unfortunate  woman,  who  now  seemed  to 
recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them,  for 
they  were  behind.     She  embraced  her  boy, 
and  faintly  said,  '  My  child,  what  shall  we 
do  ?    /  will  arise  ana  go  to  my  father  %  and 
say  unto  him,  father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee.*    This  was  a  joyful 
sound  to  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  inclined  to 
hope  that  her  heart  might  be  as  much  chan- 
ged for  the  better  as  her  circumstances  were 
altered  for  the  worse ;  and  he  valued  the 
goods  of  fortune  so  little,  and  contrition  of 
soul  so  much,  that  he  began   to   think  the 
change  on  the  whole  might  be  a  happy  one. 
The  boy  then  sprung  from  his  mother,  and 
ran  to  Bragwell,  saying,  '  Do  be  good  to 
mammy.1     Mrs.  Incle  looking  round,  now 
perceived   her  father ;  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
saying,  *  O  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and 
save  your  innocent  one  from  starving  !'— 
Bragwell  sunk  down    by  her,  and  prayed 
God  to  forgive  both  her  and  himself  in  terms 
of  genuine  sorrow.     To  hear  words  of  real 
penitence  and  heart-felt  prayer   from  this 
once  high-minded  father  and  vain  daughter, 
was  music  to  Worthy's  ears,  who  thought 
this  moment  of  outward  misery  was  the  only 
joyful  one  he  had  ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell 
family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to 
let  the  father's  own  feelings  work  ont  the 
way  into  which  he  was  to  act. 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to 
his  own  house,  holdingjtbe  little  boy  by  the 
hand,  and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the 
feeble  steps  of  his  daughter,  who  once  more 
entered  her  father's  doors  ;  but  the  dread  o( 
seeing  her  mother  quite  overpowered  her.— - 
Mrs.  Bragwell's  heart  was  not  changed,  but 
sorrow  had  weakened  her  powers  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  she  rather  suffered  her  daughter 
to  come  in,  than  gave  her  a  kind  reception. 
She  was  more  astonished  than  pleased  ;  andf 
even  in  this  trying  moment,  was  more  dis- 
gusted with  the  little  boy?s  mean  clothes, 
than  delighted  with  bis  rosy  face.  As  soon 
as  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Bragwell 
desired  his  daughter  to  tell  him  bow  she  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  place  just  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  voice  she  began ;  *  My  tale,  s\r, 
is  short,  but  mournful.'— Now,  I  am  v&J 
sorry  that  my  readers  must  wait  for  um 
short,  but  mournful  tale  a  little  longer* 
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PART  vn. 

MBS.  IHCLE'S  8TORT. 


1 1  left  your  house,  dear  father,1  said 
Mrs.  Incle,  *  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  tri- 
umph. I  had  no  doubt  but  my  husband  was 
a  preat  man,  who  bad  put  on  that  disguise  to 
obtain  tor  hand.  Judge  then  what!  felt  to 
find  that  lie  was  a  needy  impostor,  who  want- 
ed my  money,  but  did  not  care  for  me.  This 
discovery,  though  it  mortified,  did  not  bum- 
ble me.  I  bad  neither  affection  to  bear  with 
the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor  religion 
to  improve  by  the  disappointment.  I  have 
found  that  change  of  circumstances  does  not 
change  the  heart,  till  God  is  pleased  to  do  it. 
My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to  rebel  more 
against  him.  I  thought  God  unjust  ;  1  ac- 
cused my  father,  I  was  envious  of  my  sister, 
I  hated  my  husband  ;  but  never  once  did  I 
blame  myself. 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  sub- 
sistence by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme 
of  idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He 
would  follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice- 
bos,  or  fiddle  at  a  fair.  He  was  always 
taunting  me  for  that  gentility  on  which  I  so 
much  valued  myself. — '  If  I  had  married  a 
poor  working  girl,1  said  he,  '  she  could  now 
hare  got  her  bread ;  but  a  fine  lady  without 
ioooej  is  a  disgrace  to  herself,  a  burthen  to 
her  husband,  and  a  plague  to  society.'  Eve- 
ry trial  which  affection  might  have  made 
lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity  :  at  length 
mv  husband  was  detected  in  using  false  dice  ; 
be  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  were  seized 
by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was  now 
left  to  the  wide  world  ;  and  miserable  as  I 
had  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found 
there  were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was 
near  my  time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or 
hope  for  my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in 
search  of  the  village  where  I  had  heard  my 
husband  say  his  friends  lived.  It  was  a  se- 
vere trial  to  my  proud  heart  to  stoop  to  those 
low  people  ;  but  hunger  is  not  delicate,  and 
I  was  near  perishing.  My  busbaud's  par- 
ents received  me  kindly,  saying,  that  though 
they  had  nothing  but  what  they  earned  by 
their  labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to  share 
their  hard  fare ;  for  they  trusted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  also. — 
They  gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage, 
and  furnished  me  with  many  necessaries, 
which  they  denied  themselves.' 

*0!  my  child !'  interrupted  Bragwell, 
'  every  word  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  These 
poor  people  gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little, 
while  thy  rich  parents  left  thee  to  starve/ 

*  How  shall  I  own,'  continued  Mrs    Incle, 
'  that  all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  mv 
heart ;  for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it.     I 
received  all  their  kindness  as  a  favour  done 
io  them  ;  and  thought  them  sufficiently  re- 
warded for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and 
merit  of  their  daughter-in-Jaw.    When  my 
father  brought  me  home  any   little  dainty 
which  he  could  pick   up,  and  my   mother 
kindly  dressed  it  for  me,  I  would  not  conde- 
scend* to  eat  it  with  them,  but  devoured  it 


sullenly  in  my  little  garret  alone  ;  suffering 
them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thing  I  want- 
ed. As  my  haughty  behaviour  was  not  like- 
ly to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plain  they 
did  not  love  me  :  and  as  I  bad  no  notion  that 
there  were  any  motives  to  good  actions  but 
fondness,  or  self-interest,  1  was  puzzled  to 
know  what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ; 
for  of  the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of 
Christian  charity  I  was  quite  ignorant  To 
cheat  the  weary  hours,  1  looked  about  for 
some  books,  and  found,  among  a  few  others 
of  the  same  cast,  *  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.'  But  all 
those  sort  of  books  were  addressed  to  rin- 
ner* ;  now  as  I  knew  I  was  not  a  sinner,  I 
threw  them  away  in  disgust.  Indeed  they 
were  ill-suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  plays 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace 
my  ruin  ;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never 
have  been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run 
away,  had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and 
my  imagination  inflamed  by  those  perni- 
cious book  8. 

*  At  length  my  little  George  was  born. 
This  added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on 
this  poor  family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  their 
kindness  ;  ana  we  continued  to  share  their 
scanty  fair  without  any  upbraiding  on  their 
part,  or  any  gratitude  on  mine.     Even  this 
poor  baby  did  not  soften  my  heart ;  I  wept 
over  him  indeed  day  and  night,  but  they  were 
tears  of  despair ;    I  was  always  idle,  and 
wasted   those  hours  in  sinful  murmurs    at 
his  fate,  which  I  should  have  employed  in 
trying  to  maintain  him.    Hardship,  grief* 
and  impatience,  at  length  brought  on  a  never. 
Death   seemed  now  at  hand,  and  I  felt  a 
gloomy  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  being 
rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which  I  fear  was  ad- 
ded a  sullen  joy,  to  think  that  you,  sir,  and 
my  mother,  would  be  plagued  to  hear  of  my 
death  when  it  would  he  too  late  ;  and  in  this 
your  grief,  I  anticipated  a  gloomy  sort  of  re- 
venge.    But  it  pleased  my  merciful  God  not 
to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my  sins.     My  poor 
mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good  clergyman, 
who  pointed  out  to  me  the  danger  of  dying 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forci- 
bly, that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dread- 
ful precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  with  me,  and 
and  for  me  so  earnestly,  tnat*  at  length  God, 
who  is  sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  his  own 
glory  in  awakening  those  who  are  dead  in  tres- 
passes   and   sins,  was  pleased  of  his  free 
grace,  to  open  my  blind  eyes,  and  soften  my 
stony  heart.      I  saw  mvself  a  sinner,  and 
prayed  to  he  delivered  from  (he  wrath  of 
God,  in  comparison  of  which  the  poverty  and 
disgrace  I  now  suffered  appeared  as  nothing. 
I  o  a  soul  convinced   of  sin,  the  news  of  a 
Redeemer  was  a  joyful  sound.     Instead  of 
reproaching  Providence,  or  blaming  my  pa- 
rents, or  abusing  my  hushand,  1  now  learnt 
to  condemn  myself,  "to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray 
for  pardon   for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the 
time  to  come.     I  now  desired  to  submit  to 
penury  and  hunger,  so  that  I  might  but  live 
in  the  fear  of  God  in  this  world,  and  enjoy 
his  favour  in  the  next.    1  now  learnt  to  com- 
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pare  my  present  light  sufferings,  the  conse- 
quence of  my  own  sin,  with  those  bitter  suf- 
ferings of  my  Saviour,  which  he  endured  for 
my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  murmuring. 
But  self-ignorance,  conceit,  and  vanity  were 
so  rooted  10  me,  that  my  progress  was  very 
gradual,  and  I  bad  the  sorrow  to  feel  how 
much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps 
down  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
even  after  the  principle  itself  has  begun  to 
take  root.  I  was  so  ignorant  of  divine 
things,  that  I  hardly  knew  words  to  frame  a 
prayer ;  but  when  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how  to  pour  out  the 
fulness  of  my  heart,  while  in  the  Gospel  I  re- 
joiced to  see  what  great  things  God  had  done 
for  my  soul. 

'  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the 
shelf*  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress ;'  and, 
oh !  With  what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it !  I 
now  saw  clearly,  that  not  only  the  thief  and 
the  drunkard,  the  murderer  and  the  adulter- 
er are  sinners,  for  that  I  knew  before  ;  but 
I  found  that  the  unbeliever,  the  selfish,  the 

{>roud,  the  worldly-minded,  all,  in  short,  who 
ive  without  God  in  the  world,  are  sinners. 
I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I  met  with 
to  my  husband,  or  my  father ;  or  other  peo- 
ple, as  I  used  to  do ;  nut  brought  them  home 
to  myself.  In  this  book  f  traced,  with 
strong  emotions  and  close  self-application, 
the  sinner  through  all  his  course  ;  his  first 
awakening,  his  convictions,  repentance, 
joys,  sorrows,  backsliding,  and  recovery, 
despondency,  and  delight,  to  a  triumphant 
death-bed  ;  and  God  was  pleased  to  make  it 
a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  me  to  himself. 
«  Here  it  is,9  continued  Mrs.  Incle,  untying 
her  little  handle,  and  taking  out  a  book  ; 
'  accept  it,  my  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray 
that  God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done 
to  me. 

*  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
my  time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
won  their  affection.  I  was  surprised  to  fiud 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thought  poor  people  could-  have ;  but,  in- 
deed, worldly  persons  do  not  know  how  much 
religion,  while  it  mends  the  heart,  enlightens 
the  understanding  also.  1  now  regretted 
the  evenings  I  -  had  wasted  in  my  solitary 
garret,  when  I  might  have  passed  them  in 
reading  the  Bible  with  these  good  folks 
This  was  their  refreshing  cordial  after  a  wea- 
ry day,  which  sweetened  the  pains  of  want 
and  age.  I  one  day  expressed  my  surprise 
that  my  unfortunate  husband,  the  sou  of  such 
pious  parents,  should  have  turned  out  so  ill : 
the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears,  *  I  fear  we 
have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Eli ;  our  love 
was  of  the  wrong  sort.  Alas !  like  him,  we 
honoured  mtr  aon  more  than  Qod%  and  God 
has  smitten  us  for  it  We  showed  him,  by 
our  example,  what  was  right ;  but  through 
a  folse  indulgence,  we  did  not  correct  him 
for  what  was  wrong.  We  were  blind  to  bis 
faults.  He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with 
sprightly  parts :  we  took  too  much  delight  in 
those  outward  things.  He  soon  got  above 
our  management,  and  became  vain,  idle,  and 
extravagant ;  and  when  we  sought  to  restrain 


him,  it  was  then  too  late.    We  humbled  our- 
selves before  God ;  but  he  was  pleased  to 
make  our  sin  become  its  own  punishment. 
Timothy  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  be  was 
forced  to  abscond  for  a  misdemeanor ;  after 
which  we  never  saw  bim,  but  have  often 
heard  of  him  changing  from  one  idle  way  of 
life  to  another ;  unstable  a§  wafer,  he  has 
been  a  footman,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a  gam- 
bler, and  a  strolling  actor.    With  deep  sor- 
row we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungov- 
erned  fondness ;  that  lively  and  sharp  wit, 
by  which  he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such 
a  variety  of  wild  schemes,  mijrht,  if  we  had 
used  him  to  bear  reproof  in  his  youth,  have 
enabled  him  to  have  done  great  service  for 
God  and  his  country.    But  our  flattery  made 
him  wise  in  his  own  conceit ;  and   there  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.    We  in- 
dulged our  own  vanity,  and  have  destroyed 
his  soul.' 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  fade, 
saying,  that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented 
that  the  children  of  pious  parents  often  turn- 
ed out  so  til,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  must  be  frequently  something  of  this 
sort  of  error  in  the  bringing  them  up:  he 
knew,  indeed,  some  instances  to  the  contra- 
ry, in  which  the  best  means  had  foiled ;  but 
he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the  priest,  to  Incle 
the  labourer,  much  more  than  half  the  fail- 
ures of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to  some  mis- 
take, or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or  sinful 
indulgence  in  the  parents. 

( 1  now  looked  about,1  continued  Mrs.  In- 
cle, *  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist 
my  poor  mother ;  regretting  more  heartily 
than  she  did,  that  1  knew  no  one  thing  that 
was  of  any  use.  I  was  so  desirous  of  humb- 
ling myself  before  God  and  her,  that  I  offer- 
ed eveir  to  try  to  wash.'— •  You  wash  S*  ex- 
claimed Bragwell,  starting  up  with  great 
emotion,  *  Heaven  forbid,  that  with  such  a 
fortune  and  education,  miss  Bragwell  should 
be  seen  at  a  waBhing-tub. '  This  rain  father, 
who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresses  and 
her  sins,  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  her  wash- 
ing. Mr.  Worthy  stopped  him,  saying, *  As 
to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
give  her  any ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you 
see  it  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing 
better.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see,  in  this 
instance,  the  beauty  of  Christian  humility. 
For  my  own  part,  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such 
an  active  proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  vol- 
ume of  professions.'— Mr.  Bragwell  did  not 
quite  understand  this,  and  Mrs.  Tncle  went 
on.  '  What  to  do  to  get  a  penny  I  knew  not. 
Making  of  fillagree,  or  fringe,  or  card-purs- 
es, or  cutting  out  paper,  or  dancing  and 
singing  was  of  no  use  in  our  village.  The 
shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have  taken  me, 
if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts ;  and 
the  clergyman  could  have  got  me  a  nursery- 
maid's place,  if  I  could  have  done  good  plain- 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to 
learn  to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother's 
wheel  or  knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoilt  both 
through  my  ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily 
thought  upon  the  fine  netting  I  used  to  make 
for  my  trimmings,  and  it  struck  me  that  I 
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night  tarn  this  to  some  little  account    I 

{trocured  some  twine,  and  worked  early  and 
ate  to  make  nets  for  fishermen,  and  cab- 
bage-nets. 1  was  ad  pleased  teat  I  had  at 
last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  my  good 
will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my 
little  George  was  not  big  enough  to  contri- 
bute his  share  to  oor  support,  by  travelling 
about  to  sell  my  nets.' 

*  Cabbage-nets P  exclaimed  Bragwell; 
'there  is  no  bearing  this. -—Cabbage- nets! 
My  grandson  hawk  cabbage-nets!  How 
could  yon  think  of  such  a  scandalous  thing  ?' 
4  Sir,1  said  Mrs.  Inole  mildly,  *  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  nothing  is  scandalous  which  ia 
not  wicked.  Besides,  we  were  in  want ; 
and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety,  would  hare 
reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.'  Mr. 
Bragwell  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  the  meantime  my  little  George  grew 
a  fine  boy ;  and  1  adored  the  goodness  of 
God,  who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  lore, 
bad  given  me  a  reward  for  many  sufferings. 
Instead  of  indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about 
the  fate  of  this  child,  I  now  resigned  him  to 
the  will  of  God.  Instead  of  lamenting  be- 
cause be  was  not  likely  to  be  rich,  I  was  re- 
solved to  bring  him  np  with  such  notions  as 
might  make  him  contented  to  be  poor.  I 
thought  if  I  could  subdue  aH  vanity  and  self, 
ishness  in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
nan  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on 
aim;  and  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  reward- 
ed for  every  painful  act  of  self-denial,  by  the 
return  virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can 
yea  believe  it,  my  dear  father,  my  days  now 
passed  not  unhappily ;  I  worked  hard  all  day, 
and  that  alone  ia  a  source  of  happiness  be- 
yond what  the  idle  can  guess.     After  my 

t,  1  read  a 


child  was  asleep  at  night,  Tread  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible  to  my  parents,  whose  eyes  now  be- 
gan to  mil  them.  We  then  thanked  God 
ever  oar  frugal  supper  of  potatoes,  and  talk- 
sd  over  the  holy  men  of  on,  the  saints,  and 
the  martyrs,  who  would  bare  thought  our 
homely  Hare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their 
hoods,  and  imprisonment,  and  tortures ;  and 
should  bare  been  ashamed  of  a  murmur. 
We  then  joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  ab- 
sent parents  and  my  husband  were  never  for- 
gotten, and  went  to  rest  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world,  and  at  peace  in  our  own  souls.' 
'Oh!  my  forgiving  child P  interrupted 
Mr.  Bragwell,  sobbing ;  *  and  didst  thou  re- 
atty  pray  for  thy  unnatural  lather?  and  didst 
thou  lay  thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  ?  Then, 
»*  me  tell  thee,  thou  wast  better  off  than  thy 
mother  and  I  were.— But  no  more  of  this ; 
goon.' 

*  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  worked 
heyond  his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me 
tod  my  child,  I  know  not,  hot  he  was  ta- 
>eo  dangerously  ill.  While  he  my  in  this 
ttete,  he  received  an  account  mat  my  hut- 
band  was  dead  in  the  West-Indies  of  the  ye*, 
low  fever,  which  has  carried  off  such  num- 
bers of  our  countrymen :  we  all  wept  togetb- 
•A  and  prayed  that  bis  awful  death  might 
quicken  eain  preparing  for  our  own.  Tnisf 
*oek,  joined  to  the  fatigue  of  nursing  her 


husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  bom,  and 
folt  a  satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  1  bad  to 
bestow,  mv  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my 
prayers.  1,  who  was  once  so  nice  and  so 
proud,  so  disdainful  in  the  midst  of* plenty, 
and  so  impatient  under  the  smallest  incon- 
venience, was  now  enabled  tq.glorify  God  by 
my  activity  and  my  submission.  Though 
the  sorrows  of  my  heart  were  enlarged,  I  cast 
my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares  tor  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden.  After  bavins;  watched  by 
these  poor  people  the  whole  night,  I  sat  down 
to  breakfast  on  my  dry  crust  and  coarse  dish 
of  tea,  without  a  murmur :  my  greatest  grief 
was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  the  infection 
to  my  dear  hoy ;  for  the  fever  was  now  be- 
come putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  parents  and 
my  helpless  child.  To  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  aged,  seemed  to  be  my  first  duty ;  so  I 
offered  up  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  he  in  mercy  spared  him 
tome. 

*  The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  last,  proved  tome, 
that  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pi- 
ous poor  commonly  meet  death,  is  the  grand 
compensation  made  them  by  Providence  for 
all  the  hardships  of  their  inferior  condition. 
If  they  hare  had  few  ioys  and  comforts  in  life 
already,  and  hare  still  fewer  hopes  in  store, 
is  not  all  fully  made  up  to  them  by  their  be- 
ing enabled  to  leare  this  world  with  strong- 
er desires  of  heaven,  and  without  those  bitter 
regrets  after  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the  world- 
ly rich  ?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute,  death 
is  not  so  terrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  tits  at 
eats  in  hit  pott sarionr,  and  who  fears  that 
this  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  him.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deep- 
ly than  his  daughter  meant  be  should.  He 
wept,  and  bade  her  proceed. 

*  I  followed  my  departed  parents  to  the 
same  grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as. 
one  who  bad  no  hope.  They  had  neither 
nouses  nor  lands  to  leave  me,  but  they  left 
me  their  Bible,  their  blowing,  and  their  ex- 
ample, of  which  I  humbly  trust  I  shall  feel 
the  benefits  when  all  the  riches  of  this  world 
shall  have  an  end.  Their  few  effects,  con- 
sisting of  some  poor  household  goods,  and 
some  working-tools,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attacked 
with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself,  as  I 
thought,  dying  the  second  time ;  ray  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed. 
I  now  saw  eternity  id  a  more  awful  light 
than  I  had  done  before,  when  1  wickedly 
thought  death  might  be  gloomily  called  upon 
as  a  refuge  from  every  common  trouble. 
Though  I  had  still  reason  to  be  bumble  on 
account  of  my  sin,  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  saw  death  stripped  of  his  sting  and  robbee? 
of  his  terrors,  through  him  who  loved  ate,  and 
gwoehimseifforme;  and  in  the  extremity 
of  pain,  my  sew/  rejoiced  in  God  sty  Saviour. 

• 1  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly 
supported  by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity. 
When  I  felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by 
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a  little  tea  or  broth,  which  be  daily  sent  me 
from  his  own  slender  provision,  my  heart 
smote  me,  to  Ihiuk  how  1  bad  daily  sat  down 
at   home  to  a  plentiful  dinner,  without  any 
sense  of  thankfulness  for  my  own  abundance, 
or  without  inquiring  whether  my  poor  sick 
neighbours  were  starving :  and  I  sorrowfully 
remembered,  that  what  my  poor  sister  and  I 
used  lo  waste  through  daintiness,  would  now 
have  comfortably  fed  myself  and  child.    Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  mother,  a  labouring  man 
who  has  been  brought  low  by  a  fever,  might 
often  be  restored  to  his  work  some  weeks 
sooner,  if  on  his  recovery  he  was  nourished 
and  strengthened  by  a  good  bit  from  a  farm- 
er's table.    Less  than  is  often   thrown  to 
a  favourite  spaniel  would  suffice ;  so  that  the 
expense  would  be  almost  nothing  to  the  giver, 
while  to  the  receiver  it  would  bring  health, 
and  strength,  and    comfort,  .and  recruited 
life.     And  it  is  with  regret  I  must  observe, 
that  young  women  in  our  station  are  less  at- 
tentive to.  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  less  active 
in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  sick,  less  de- 
sirous of  instructing  the  young,  and  working 
for  the  aged,  than  many  ladies  of  higher  rank* 
The  multitude  of  opportunities  of  this  sort 
which  we  neglect,  among  the  families  of  our 
father's  distressed  tenants  and  workmen,  will 
I  fear,  one  day  appear  against  us. 

'  By  the  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I 
was  forced  to  leave  the  house.  I  had  no  hu- 
man prospect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly 
asked  of  God  to  direct  my  steps,  and  to  give 
me  entire  obedience  to  his  will.  I  then  cast 
my  eye  mournfully  on  my  child  ;  and  though 
prayer  had  relieved  my  heart  of  a  load  which 
without  it  would  have  been  intolerable,  my 
tears  flowed  fast,  while  I  cried  out  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  soul,  How  many  hired  ser 
vants  of  my  t  other  have  bread  enough,  and  to 
spare,  and  T  perish  with  hunger.  This  text 
appeared  a  kind  of  answer  to  my  prayer, 
and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one  more  at- 
tempt to  soften  you  in  my  favour.  I  resolv- 
ed to  set  out  directly  to  find  you,  to  confess 
my  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pit- 
tance, with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be 
meanly  supported  in  some  distant  country, 
where  we  should  not,  by  our  presence,  dis- 
grace our  more  happy  relations. .  We  set 
out  and  travelled  as  fast  as  my  weak  health 
and  poor  George's  little  feet  and  ragged 
shoes  would  permit  I  brought  a  little  bun- 
dle of  such  work  and  necessaries  as  I  had 
left,  by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
road.' — *  I  hope,'  interrupted  Bragwell, 
*  there  were  no  cabbage-nets  in  it  ?' — '  At 
least,'  said  her  mother,  *  I  hope  you  did  not 
sell  them  near  home  ?'— '  No  ;  l  had  none 
left,'  said  Mrs.  Incle, '  or  I  should  have  done 
it.  I  got  many  a  lift  in  a  waggon  for  my 
child  and  my  bundle,  which  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  me,  as  1  should  have  had  both  to  carry. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  wish  drivers 
would  not  be  too  hard  in  their  demands,  if 
they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a  mile  or 
two,  it  proves  a  great  relief  to  weary  bodies 
and  naked  feet ;  and  such  little  cheap  chari- 
ties may  be  considered  as  the  cup  of  cold 
water,  which,  if  given  on    right  grounds, 


shall  not  lose  its  reward.*  Here  Bragwell 
sighed  to  think  that  when  mounted  on  Ins 
fine  bay  mare,  or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it 
bad  never  once  crossed  his  mind  thai  the 
poor  way-worn  foot  traveller  was  not  equally 
at  his  ease,  nor  had  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
that  shoes  were  a  necessary  accommodation. 
Those  who  want  nothing  are  apt  to  forget 
how  many  there  are  who  want  every  thing. 
Mre.  Incle  went  on  :  *  I  got  to  this  village 
about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while  I  sat 
on  the  church-yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
how  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home, 
1  saw  a  funeral ;  I  inquired  whose  it  was, 
and  learnt  it  was  my  sister's.  This  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and 
knew  nothing  that  happened  to  me  from  that 
moment,  till  I  found  myself  in  the  work- 
bouse  with  my  father  and  Mr.  Worthy.1 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.    Grief,  shame, 
pride,  and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr. 
Bragwell.    He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said 
he  hoped  bis  daughter  Would  pray  for  bira ; 
for  that  be  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pray 
for  himself,  though  be  found  nothing  else 
could  give  him  any  comfort.    His  deep  de- 
jection brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness.     •  O  !' 
said  he, '  1  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  1  used  to  repeat  with- 
out thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remem- 
brance of  my  sins  is  grievous,  the  burthen 
of  them  is  intolerable.    O  !   it  is  awfnl  to 
think  what  a  sinner  a  man  may  be,  and  yet 
retain   a    decent  character  !    How   many 
thousands  are  in  my  condition,   taking  lo 
themselves  all  the  credit  of  their  prosperity, 
instead  of  giving  God  the  glory !  heaping 
up  riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealing 
their  bread  to  the  hungry  !    O  !    let  those 
who  hear  of  the  Bragwell  family,  never  say 
that  vanity  is  a  little  sin.    In  me  it  has  been 
the  fruitful  parent  of  a  thousand  sins — sel- 
fishness, hardness  of  heart,  foqretfulness  of 
God.    In  one  of  my  sons,  vanity  was  the 
cause    of  rapine,   injustice,  extravagance, 
ruin,  self-murder.    Both  my  daughters  were 
undone  by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  the 
more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness  and 
dissipation.     The  husband  of  my  daughter 
Incle  it  destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live 
above   his   station,  and  to  despise  labour. 
Vanity  ensnared  the  souls  even  of  bis  pious 
parents,  for  while  it  led  them  to  wish  to  see 
their  son  in  a  better  condition,  it  led  them 
to  allow  such  indulgencies  as  were  unfit  for 
his  own.    O  !  you  who  hear  of  us,   humble 
yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  ; 
resist  high  thoughts ;  let  every  imagination 
be  brought  into  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God. 
If  you  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that 
grave ;  behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my 
Betsey,  who  now  says  to  Corruption,  thou 
art    my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art 
my  mother  and  my  sister.      Look    to  the 
bloody  and   brainless  head  of  her  husband. 
O,  Mr.  Worthy,  how  does  Providence  mock 
at  human  foresight !  I  have  been  greedy  of 
gain,  that  the  son  of  Mr. .  Squeeze  might  be 
a  great  man  ;  he  is  dead  ;  while  the  child  of 
Timothy  Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beg- 
gary,^*ill  be  my  heir.    Mr.  Worthy,  to  you 
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1  commit  this  boy's  education  ;  teach  him 
to  value  his  immortal  soul  more,  and  the 
good  things  of  this  life  less  than  1  have  done. 
Bring  him  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the 
gorernment  of  his  passions.  Teach  him 
that  unbelief  and  pride  are  at  the  root  of 
all  sin  1  have  found  this  to  my  cost.  I  trust- 
ed in  my  riches ;  1  said,  "  to-morrow  shall 
be  as  this  day  and  more  -  abundant."  I  did 
not  remember  that  for  all  the$e  thing§  God 
would  bring  me  to  judgment.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  believed  in  a  judgment :  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  believed  in  a  God.' 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he 
never  recovered  his  spirits.  The  conduct 
of  Mrs.  Incle  through  life  was  that  of  an 
bumble  Christian.  She  sold  all  her  sister's 
finery  which  her  father  bad  given  her,  and 
gave  the  money  to  the  poor ;  saying,  *  It  did 
not  become  one  who  professed  penitence  to 
return  to  the  gayeties  of  life.1  Mr.  Brag- 
well  did  not  oppose  this ;  not  that  he  had  fu  lly 
acquired  a  just  notion  of  the  self-denying 
spirit  of  religion,  but  having  a  head  not  very 
clear  at  making  distinctions,  he  was  never 
able,  after  the  sight  of  Squeeze's  mangled 
body,  to  think  of  gayety  and  grandeur,  with- 


out thinking  at  the  same  time  of  a  pistol  and 
bloody  brains ;  for,  as  his  first  introduction 
into  gay  life  had  presented  him  with  all  these 
objects  at  one  view,  he  never  afterwards 
could  separate  them  in  his  mind.  He  even 
kept  bis  fine  beaufet  of  plate  always  shut ; 
because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the  grand  un- 
paid-for  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid  out 
for  Mr.  Squeeze's  supper,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  which  he  could  not  help  tacking 
the  idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and 
self-murder. 

Mr.  BragwelTs  heart  had  been  so  buried 
in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  evil  habits  had 
become  so  rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress 
he  made  in  religion  was  very  slow  ;  yet  he 
earnestly  prayed  and  struggled  against  sin 
and  vanity ;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  de- 
clared she  could  not  love  the  boy  unless  he- 
was  called  by  their  name  instead  of  Incle, 
Mr.  Bragwell  would  never  consent,  saying 
he  stood  in  need  of  every  help  against  pride. 
He  also  got  the  letter  which  Squeeze  wrote 
just  before  be  shot  himself,  framed  and  gla- 
zed ;  this  be  hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
made  it  a  rule  to  go  and  read  it  as  often  as 
he  found  his  heart  disposed  to  vanity. 


'TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


'  It  is  all  for  the  best,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  betel  her.  She 
had  got  such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Provi- 
dence, that  instead  of  weeping  and  wailing 
under  the  most  trying*  dispensations,  her 
chief  care  was  to  convince  herself  and  oth- 
ers, that  however  great  might  be  her  suffer- 
ings, and  however  little  they  could  be  ac- 
counted for  at  present,  yet  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  could  not  do  but  right.  Instead 
of  trying  to  clear  herself  from  any  possible 
blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  those 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  dt- 
*errecf,  she  was  always  the  first  to  justify 
Him  who  had  inflicted  it.  It  was  not  that 
she  superetitiously  converted  every  visitation 
into  a  punuhment ;  she  entertained  more 
correct  ideas  of  that  God  who  overrules  all 
events.  She  knew  that  some  calamities 
we  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others  to  pu- 
rify her  heart ;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel- 
lious will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this 
'  was  not  her  rest ;'  that  this  world  was  not 
the  scene,  for  the  full  and  final  display  of 
retributive  justice.  The  honour  of  God  was 
dearer  to  her  than  her  own  credit,  and  her 
chief  desire  was  to  turn  all  events  to  his 
glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of 
a  clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel 
tradesman,  she  had  been  reduced,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room 
in  an  alms-house.  Instead  of  repining  at 
the  change;  instead  of  dwelling  on  her 
former  gentility  and  saying, '  how  handsome- ' 


ly  she  had  lived  once ;  and  how  hard  it  was 
to  be  reduced  ;  and  she  little  thought  ever 
to  end  her  days  in  an  alms-house  ;'  which  is 
the  common  language  of  those  who  were 
never  so  well  off  before ;  she  was  thankful 
that  such  an  asylum  was  provided  for  want 
and  age  ;  and  blessed  God  that  it  was  to  the 
Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious 
institutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  read- 
ing her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with 
honeysuckles,  just  before  her  door,  who 
should  come  and  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs. 
Betty,  who  had  formerly  been  lady's  maid  at 
the  nobleman's  house  in  the  village  of  which 
Mrs.  Simpson's  father  had  been  minister.— 
Betty,  after  a  life  of  vanity,  was,  by  a  train 
of  misfortunes,  brought  to  this  very  alms- 
house ;  and  though  she  had  taken  no  care  by 
frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid  it,  she 
thought  it  a  hardship  and  disgrace,  instead  of 
being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  have  been, 
for  such  a  retreat.  At  first  she  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet, 
cloak,  and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always 
made  her  appearance  conform  to  her  cir- 
cumstances) feeing  very  different  from  the 
dress  she  had  been  used  to  wear  when  Mrs. 
Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at  the  great  house ; 
and  time  and  sorrow  had  much  altered  her 
countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simpson 
kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
she  screamed  with  surprise—''  What !  you, 
madam  V  cried  she  :  4  you  in  an  alms-house, 
living  on  charity  ;  you,  who  used  to  be  so 
charitable  yourself,  that  you  never  suffered 


*  A  profligate  wit  of  a  neighbouring  country  having  attempted  to  turn  this  doctrine  into  ridicule, 
wider  the  same  title  here  assumed,  it  occurred  to  th*»  author  that  it  might  not  bo  altogether  u*oi*s?«  to 
'Uiutrcte  the  time  doctrine  on  Christian  principles. 
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any  distress  in  the  parish  which  you  could 
prevent  f*  '  That  may  be  one  reason,  Bet- 
ty,' replied  Mrs*  Simpson, '  why  Providence 
has  provided  this  refuge  for  my  old  age. — 
And  my  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  when 
I  look  back  on  his  goodness.'  'No  such 
great  goodness,  metbiriss,'  said  Betty;  'why, 
yon  were  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  are  now 
reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house.'  (  Betty,  I 
was  born  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserving  of 
the  mercies  I  have  received.'  *  No  such 
great  mercies,'  said  Betty.  4  Why,  I  heard 
you  had  been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your 
husband  bad  broke;  and  that  you  had  been 
in  danger  of  starring,  though  I  did  not  know 
what  was  become  of  you/  *  It  is  all  true, 
Betty,  glory  be  to  God !  it  is  all  true.'     ' 

4  Well,'  said  Betty,  (  you  are  an  odd  sort 
of  a  (gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous 
condition  I  had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a 
widow,  and  a  beggar,  I  should  have  thought 
k  no  such  mighty  matter  to  be  thankful  for ; 
but  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  The 
/neighbours  used  to  say  that  all  your  troubles 
must  needs  be  a  judgment  upon  you  ;  but  I, 
who  knew  bow  good  you  were,  thought  it 
very  hard  you  should  suffer  so  ranch ;  but 
now  I  see  you  reduced  to  an  alms-house,  I 
begryour  pardon,  madam,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
neighbours  were  in  the  right,  and  that  so 
many  misfortunes  could  never  have  happen- 
ed to  you  without  you  had  committed  a  great 
many  sins  to  deserve  them ;  for  I  always 
thought  that  God  is  so  just  that  he  punishes 
us  for  all  our  bad  actions  and  rewards  us  for 
all  our  good  ones.'  *  So  he  does,  Betty ;  but 
he  does  it  his  own  way,  and  at  bis  own  time, 
and  not  according  to  our  notions  of  good  and 
evil ;  for  his  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.-— 
God,  indeed,  punishes  the  bad  and  rewards 
the  good  ;  but  he  does  not  do  it  fully  and 
finally  in  this  world.  Indeed  he  does  not  set 
unch  a  value  on  outward  things  as  to  make 
riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  and  health, 
the  rewards  of  piety  ;  that  would  be  acting 
like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
just  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  And  punishments  is  not  al- 
ways so  strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now  ; 
but  how  totally  would  our  faith  fail,  if  wa 
regularly  saw  every  thing  made  even  in  this 
world.  We  shall  lose  nothing  by  having 
pay-day  put  off.  The  longest  voyages  make 
the  best  returns.  So  far  am  I  from  thinking 
that  God  is  less  just,  and  future  happiness 
less  certain,  because  I  see  the  wicked  some- 
times prosper,  and  the  righteous  suffer  in  this 
world,  that  I  am  rather  led  to  believe  that 
God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more  certain  : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put  off 
his  favourite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot  as 
the  good  things  of  this  world ;  and  next, 
seeing  that  the  oest  men  here  below  do  not 
often  attain  to  the  best  things ;  why  it  only 
serves  to  strengthen  my  belief  that  they  are 
not  the  best  things  in  His  eye  ;  and  He  has 
most  assuredly  reserved  (or  those  that  love 
Him  such  '  good  things  as  eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard.9  God,  by  keeping  man  in 
Paradise  while  be  was  innocent,  and  turning 
him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had  sinned, 


gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intended 
this  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a 
place  of  reward.  My  father  gave  me  good 
principles  and  useful  knowledge ;  snd  while 
he  taught  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  em- 
ployment, to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  indepeod- 
ant  on  the  world,  yet  be  led  roe  to  a  constant 

nse  of  dependence  on  God.'  *  I  do  not 
see,  however,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  that 
your  religion  has  been  of  any  use  to  you.  It 
has  been  so  far  from  preserving  you  from 
trouble,  that  I  think  you  have  had  more  than 
the  usual  share.' 

4  No,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson ;  «  nor  did  Chris- 
tianity ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers 
from  trouble ;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise. 
Nay,  the  contrary  is  rather  stipulated ;  *  in 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.'— But  if 
it  has  not  taught  me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  "hum- 
bly hope  it  has  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  if 
it  has  taught  me  not  to  feel,  it  has  taught  me 
not  to  murmur.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  of 
my  story.  As  my  father  could  save  little  or 
nothing  for  me,  he  was  very  desirous  of  see- 
ins;  me  married  to  a  young  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  expressed  a  regard  for 
me*  But  while  he  was  anxiously  engaged 
in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  father  died/ 

*  How  very  unlucky  !'  interrupted  Betty. 

♦No,  Betty,'  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  (it 
was  very  providential ;  this  man,  though  he 
maintained  a  decent  character,  bad  a  good 
fortune,  and  lived  soberly,  yet  he  would  not 
have  made  me  happy.'  *  why  what  could 
you  want  more  of  a  man  V  said  Betty.  *  Re- 
ligion,' returned  Mrs.  Simpson.  'As  s>J 
father  made  a  creditable  appearance,  and 
was  very  charitable  ;  and  as  I  was  an  only 
child,  this  gentleman  concluded  that  he 
•could  give  me  a  considerable  fortune;  for 
he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  par- 
ish are  the  children  of  every  pious  cknry- 
man.  Finding  I  had  little  or  nothing  left  ro<\ 
he  withdrew  his  attentions  '  «  What  a  «*1 
thing  !'  cried  Betty.  '  No,  it  was  all  for  the 
best ;  Providence  overruled  bis  covetouMtfs* 
to  my  good.  I  could  not  have  been  bappj 
with  a  man  whose  soul  was  set  on  the  perish* 
able  things  of  this  world  ;  nor  did  I  esteem 
him,  though  I  laboured  to  submit  my  own  in- 
clination to  those  of  my  kind  fether.  The 
very  circumstance  of  being  left  penoyless 
produced  the  direct  contrary  effect  on  Mr. 
Simpson :  he  was  a  sensible  young  man,  en* 
gaged  in  a  prosperous  business :  we  had  Ion? 
highly  valued  each  other;  but  while  my  »- 
ther  lived,  he  thought  me  above  bis  hopes. 
We  were  married ;  I  found  him  an  amiable, 
industrious,  good-tempered  man ;  he  respec- 
ted religion  and  religious  people ;  but,  with 
excellent  dispositions,  I  bad  the  grief  to  nod 
him  less  pious  than  I  had  hoped.  H«'?s 
ambitious,  and  a  little  too  much  immersed  in 
worldly  schemes ;  and  though  I  knew  it  was 
all  done  for  my  sake,  yet  that  did  not  blind 
me  so  far  as  to  make  me  think  it  right.  He 
attached  himself  so  eagerly  to  business,  thai 
he  thought  every  hour  lost  in  which  he  was 
not  doing  something  that  would  tend  to  fane 
me  to  what  he  called  my  proper  rank* .  T 
more  prosperous  be  grew  the  less  rettgww 
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be  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that  one 
might  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly loved.  One  day  as  he  was  standing' 
on  some  steps  to  reach  down  a  parcel  01 
foods  he  fell  from  the  top  and  broke  his  leg 
in  two  places.' 

4  What  a  dreadful  misfortune !'  said  Mrs. 
Betty.—*  What  a  signal  blessing !'  said  Mrs. 
Simpson.  *  Here  I  am  sure  1  had  reason  to 
bay  all  was  for  the  best ;  from  that  very  hour 
in  which  my  outward  troubles  began,  1  date 
the  beginning  of  my  happiness.  Severe  suf- 
fering, a  near  prospect  of  death,  absence 
from  the  world,  silence,  reflection,  and  above 
all,  the  divine  blessings  on  the  prayers  and 
scriptures  I  read  to  him,  were  the  means  used 
by  our  merciful  Father  to  turn  my  husband's 
heart.— During  this  confinement  he  was  awa- 
kened to  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness, 
of  the  vanity  of  all  this  world  has  to  bestow, 
and  of  his  great  need  of  a  Saviour.  It  was 
many  months  before  he  could  leave  his  bed  ; 
during  this  time  his  business  was  neglected 
His  principal  clerk  took  advantage  oi'  his  ab 
sence  to  receive  large  sums  of  moncj  in  his 
name,  and  absconded.  On  hearing  of  this 
great  loss,  our  creditors  came  faster  upon  us 
than  we  could  answer  their  demands  ;  they 
grew  more  impatient  as  we  were  less  able  to 
satisfy  them  ;  one  misfortune  followed  anoth- 
er; till  at  length  Mr.  Simpson  became  a 
bankrupt.' 

'  What  an  evil !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Betty 
*  Yet  it  led  in  the  end  to  much  good,'  resum- 
ed Mrs.  Simpson.  4  We  were  forced  to  leave 
the  town  in  which  we  had  lived  with  so  much 
credit  and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourselves 
to  a  mean  lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
till  my  husband's  strength  should  be  recruit- 
ed, and  till  we  could  have  time  to  look  about 
us  and  see  what  was  to  be  done.  The  first 
uight  we  got  to  this  poor  dwelling,  my  hus- 
band felt  very  sorrow! ul,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  that  he  had  brought  so  much  pover- 
ty on  me,  whom  he  bad  so  dearly  loved  :  I, 
on  the  contrary,  was  unusually  cheerful :  for 
the  blessed  change  in  his  mind  had  more 
than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad  change  in  his 
circumstances.  I  was  contented  to  live  with 
him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  ye  <rson  earth, 
if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  a  bless- 
ed eternity  together  in  heaven  1  said  to 
bim,  4  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now 
reduced  to  want  all  the  comforts  of  life,  1 
have  sometimes  been  almost  ashamed  to  live 
in  the  full  enjoyments  of  them,  when  I  have 
reflected  that  my  Saviour  not  only  chose  to 
deny  himself  all  these  enjoyments,  but  even 
to  live  a  life  of  hardship  for  my  sake  ;  not 
one  of  his  numerous  miracles  tended  to  his 
own  comfort :  and  though  we  read  at  differ- 
ent times  that  he  both  hungered  and  thirsted, 
vet  it  was  not  for  his  own  gratification  that 
Le  once  changed  water  into  wine;  and  I 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  near  position 
of  that  chapter  in  which  this  miracle  is  re- 
corded, to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  lor  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.* 
It  was  for  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the 

*  See  John,  chap.  ii. — and  John,  chap.  iv. 
Vol.  I.*  22 


bumble  sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  mul- 
tiplied    See  here;  we  have  a  bed  left  us ;  I 
had,  indeed,  nothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it  with, 
but  the  Saviour  of  the  world  4  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head.'    My  husband  smiled  through 
his  tears,  and  we  sat  down  to  supper.     It 
consisted  of  a  roll  and  a  bit  of  cheese  which 
I  had  brought  with  me,  and  we  ate  it  thank- 
fully.    Seeing  Mr.  Simpson  beginning  to  re- 
lapse into  distrust,  the  following  conversation, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  took  place  be- 
tween us.     He  began  by  remarking,  that  it 
was  a  mysterious  Providence  that  he  had 
been  less  prosperous  since  he  had  been  leas 
attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his  endeav- 
ours had  not  beeu  followed  by  that  success 
which  usually  attends  industiy.      I  took  the 
liberty  to  relpy  :  '  Your  heavenly  Father  sees 
on  which  side  your  danger  lies,  and  is  mer- 
cifully bringing  you,   by  these  disappoint- 
ments, to  trust  less  in  the  world  and  more  in 
himself.     My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,'  added  I, 
'  we  trust  every  body  but  God.    As  children, 
we  obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because  we 
are  taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which 
they  command  or  forbid.     If  we  undertake  a 
voyage,  we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  cou- 
duct  of  the  pilot ;  we  never  torment  ourselves 
in  thinking  be  will  carry  us  east,  when  he 
has  promised  to  carry  us  west.     If  a  dear  and 
tried  friend  m^kes  us  a  promise,  we  depend 
on  him   for  the   performance,  and  do  not 
wound  his  feelings  by  our  suspicions.     When 
you  used  to  go  your  annual  journey  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  mail  coach,  you  confided  yourself 
to  the  care  of  the  coachman,   that  he  would 
carry  you  where  he  had  engaged  to  do  ao ; 
you  were  not  anxiously  watching  him,  and. 
distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  turning. 
When  the  doctor  sends  home  your  medicine, 
don't  you  so  fully  trust  in  his  ability  and  good 
will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  confi- 
dence ?  You  never  think  of  inquiring  what 
are  the  ingredients,  why  they  are  mixed  in 
that  particular  way,  why  there  is  more  of  one 
and  less  of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter 
instead  of  sweet !     If  one  dose  does  not  cure 
you,  be  orders  another,  and  changes  the 
medicine  when  he  sees  the  first  does  you  no 
good,  or  that  by  long  use  the  same  medicine 
has  lost  its  effect ;  if  the  weaker  fails  be  pre- 
scribes a  stronger  ;  you  swallow  all,  you  sub- 
mit to  all,  never  questioning  the  skill  or  the 
kindness  of  the  physician.     God  is  the  only 
being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  though  He  is 
the  only  one  who  is  fully  competent,  both  in 
w  11  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and 
who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged 
himself  to  fulfil  them  in  those  Scriptures 
which  we  receive  as  his  revealed  will.' ' 

*  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  for  my  little 
sermon,  as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same 
time,  that  what  made  my  exhortations  pro- 
duce a  powerful  effect  on  his  mind  was,  the 
patient  cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  say  I  bore  ray  share  in  our  misfortunes. 
A  submissive  behaviour,  he  said,  was  the 
best  practical  illustration  of  a  real  faith. 
When  we  had  thanked  God  for  our  supper, 
we  prayed  together ;  after  which  we  read 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews.  When  ray  husband  had  finished 
it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  God's  chief  favourites 
hare  been  martyrs,  is  net  that  a  sufficient 
proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  happi- 
ness, no  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue. Shall  we  after  reading1  this  chapter, 
complain  of  our  petty  trials  ?  Shall  we  not 
rather  be  thankful  that  our  affliction  is  so 
light  V 

*  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in 
search  of  some  employment,  by  which  we 
mijrht  be  supported.  He  got  a  recommen- 
dation to  Mr.  Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and 
factor,  who  had  large  concerns,  and  wanted 
a  skilful  person  to  assist  him  in  keeping  his 
accounts.  This  we  thought  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance; for  we  found  that  the  salary 
would  serve  to  procure  us  at  least  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  farmer  was  so  pleas  • 
ed  with  Mr.  Simpson's  quickness,  regularity, 
and  good  sense,  that  he  offered  us,  of  his  own 
accord,  a  little  neat  cottageiof  his  own,  which 
then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  us  we 
should  live  rent  free,  and  promised  to  be  a 
friend  to  us.' — *  All  does  seem  for  the  best 
now,  indeed ;'  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty. — 
*  We  shall  sec,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson^  and  thus 
went  on. 

4 1  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy ; 
and  was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our 
few  things  in  order,  and  making  every  thing 
look  to  the  best  advantage.  My  husband, 
who  wrote  all  the  day  for  his  employer,  in 
the  evening  assisted  me  in  doing  up  our  lit- 
tle garden.  This  was  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  us ;  we  both  loved  a  garden,  and 
we  were  not  only  contented  but  cheerful. 
Our  employer  had  been  absent  some  weeks 
on  his  annual  journey.  He  came  home  on  a 
Saturday  night,  and  the  next  morning  sent 
for  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and  settle  bis  ac- 
counts, which  were  got  behind  hand  by  his 
long  absence.  We  were  just  going  to 
church,  and  Mr.  Simpson  sent  back  word, 
that  he  would  call  and  speak  to  him  on  his 
way  home.  A  second  message  followed,  or- 
dering him  to  come  to  the  farmer's  directly : 
he  agreed  that  he  would  walk  round  that 
way,  and  that  my  husband  should  call  and 
excuse  his  attendance. 

4  The  farmer,  more  ignorant  and  worse  ed- 
ucated than  his  plonghman,  with  all  that 
pride  and  haughtiness  which  the  possession 
of  wealth,  without  knowledge  or  religion,  is 
apt  to  give,  rudely  asked  my  husband  what 
he  meant  by  sending  him  word  that  he  would 
not  come  to  him  till  the  next  day ;  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should  stay  and  settle  the  ac- 
counts then.— *  Sir,'  said  my  husband,  in  a 
very  respectful  manner,  •  I  am  on  my  road 
to  church,  and  am  afraid  I  shall  be  too  late.1 
— -•  Are  you  so,'  said  the  farmer :  ( Do  you 
know  who  sent  for  you  ?  You  may,  however, 
go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you  make  haste 
back ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  you  may  leave  your 
accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you ;  I  will  look  them 
over  by  the  time  you  return,  and  then  you 
and  I  can  do  all  I  want  to  have  done  to-day 
in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give 
roii  home  some  letters  to  copy  for  me  in  the 


evening.' — *  Sir,'  answered  my  husband, '  I 
dare  not  obey  you ;  it  is  Sunday/ — '  And  so 
you  refuse  to  settle  my  accounts  only  be- 
cause it  is  Sunday.'     '  Sir/    replied  Mr. 
Simpson,  '  if  you  would  give  me  a  handful  of 
silver  and  gold  I  dare  not  break  the  cool* 
mandment  of  my  God.>— c  Well,'  said  the 
farmer,  *  but  this  is  not  breaking  the  com- 
mandment; I  don't  order  you  to  drive  my 
cattle,  or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
thing  which  you  might  fancy  would  be  a  bad 
example.' — *  Sir,'  replied  my  husband,  ;the 
example  indeed  goes  a  great  way,  but  it  is 
not  the  first  object     The  deed  is  wroDf 
in  itself.'—'  Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you 
from  church ;  and  when  you  have  been  there, 
there  is  no  harm  in  doing  a  little  business,  or 
taking  a  little  pleasure  the  rest  of  the  day.' 
— «  Sir,'  answered  my  husband,  *  the  com- 
mandment does  not  say,  tbou  shalt  keep  boif 
the  Sabbath  morning, 'but  the  Sabbath  (fey.' 
(  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  puritanical  rascal, 
and  out  of  my  cottage  too,1  said  the  farmer; 
*  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my  work,  I  jam  not 
bound  to  keep  my  engagement  with  yott ;  as 
you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  roaster,  I  shaHnot 
pay  you  as  a  servant. '- — *  Sir,'    said  Mf. 
Simpson,  4 1  would  gladly  obey  you,  hut  I 
have  a  master  in  heaven   whom  I  dare  not 
disobey.* — *  Then  let  him  find  employmest 
for  you,'  said  the  enraged  fanner;  'fori 
fancy  you  will  get  but  poor  employment  on 
earth  with  these  scrupulous  notions,  and  so 
send  home  my  papers  directly,  and  packer 
out  of  the  parish.'—'  Out  of  your  cottage,' 
said  my  husband,  *  I  certainly  win  ;  hot  a* 
to  the  parish,  I  hope  I  may  remain  in  that,  if 
I  can  find  employment.9 — '  I  wiH  make  it  too 
hot  to  bold  you,'  replied  the  farmer,  '  so  yon 
had  better  troop  off  bag  and  baggage;  for* 
am  overseer,  and  as  you  are  sickly,  it  is  my 
duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds  stay  in  the 
parish  who  are  likely  to  become  chargeable/ 
•  By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
for  he  found  it  too  late  to  go  to  church,  I  had 
got  our  little  dinner  ready  ;  it  was  a  better 
one  than  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  ac- 
customed to  see,  and  I  was  unusually  cheer- 
ful at  this  improvement  in  our  circumstan- 
ces.   I  saw  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oh . 
with  what  pain  did  he  bring  himself  to  ten 
me  that  it  was  the  last  dinner  we  must  ever 
eat  in  this  house.    I  took  his  band  with  a 
smile,  and  only  said,  '  the  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.'—'  Notwithstanding  this  sadden 
stroke  of  injustice,1  said  my  husband,  '  tbtf 
is  still  a  happy  country.    Our  employer,  it 
is  true,  may  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  nonce, 
because  the  cottage  is  his  own,  but  be  h*» 
no  further  power  over  u* ;  he  cannot  confine 
or  punish  us.    His  riches,  it  is  true,  grr®^ 
power  to  insult,  but  not  to  oppress  us.    The 
same  laws  to  which  the  affluent  resort.  p*>* 
tect  us  also.    And  as  to  our  being  driven 
out  from  a  cottage,   how*  many  persons  ol 
the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  driven  out 
from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons  too* 
born  in  a  station  which*  he  never  enjoyed^ 
and  used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  ran* 
and  wealth  we  never  knew,  are  at  this  iw> 
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rent  wudering  over  the  Act  of  the  earth, 
without  a  house  or  without  bread ;  exiles 
and  beggars ;  while  we,  blessed  be  God,  are 
in  oar  own  uative  laod ;  we  hare  still  our 
liberty,  our  limbs,  the  protection  of  iust  and 
equal  laws,  our  churches,  our  Bibles,  and 
our  Sabbaths.' 

*  This  happy  state  of  my  husband's  mind 
bushed  my  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  mur- 
muoed ;  nay  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast 
all  oar  care  on  '  Him  that  careth  for  us.' 
We  had  begged  to  stay  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  Sunday  was  not  the  day  on  which 
we  liked  to  remove  ;  but  we  were  ordered 
sot  to  sleep  another  night  in  that  house  ;  so 
as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we  marched  off  in 
the  evening  to  the  poor  lodging  we  bad  be- 
fore occupied.  The  thought  that  my  hus- 
band had  cheerfully  renounced  his  little  all 
for  conscience  sake,  gave  an  unspeakable 
serenity  to  my  mind  ;  and  I  felt  thankful, 
that  though  cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken: 
nay,  1  felt  a  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that, 
white  I  doubted  not  he  would  accept  this 
litue  sacrifice,  as  it  was  heartily  made  for 
bis  sake,  he  had  graciously  forborne  to  call 
Qi  to  greater  trials.' 

1  Ana  so  you  were  turned  adrift  once  more.' 
Well,  ma'am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope 
T«  wont  be  such  a  fool  to  say  all  was  for  toe 
bert  now.'—4  Yes,  Betty :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  h*i  kind  Providence 
won?  manifest  than  ever.    That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging,  the  pretty  cottage,  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  caught 
the  thatch,  and  so  completely  consumed  the 
«We  tittle  bu  ilding,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
tat  merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled 
the  cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  preserva- 
tion qf  our  liv«s,  we  must  have  been  burned 
tsssbes  with  the  house.    '  It  was  the  Lord's 
&*og,  sad  it  wss  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'-r- 
'  0  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  all  the  wonders  that 
ifcdoetn  for  the  childreo  of  men  ." 
.  *  1  wiU  not  tell  you  all  the  trials  and  afflic- 
tion* which  bejel  us  afterwards.    I  would 
jbospam  my  heart  the  sad  story  of  my  hus- 
tod's  death.'— •  Well,  that    was    another 
Messing  too,  I  suppose,'  said  Betty.— *  Oh, 
it  was  the  severest  trial  ever  sent  roe !'  re- 
plied Mrsv  Simpson,  a, few    tears  quietly 
pealing  dowo  her  face.    *  I  almost  sunk  uu- 
JJ**t.    Nothing  but  the  abundant  grace  of 
God  could  have  carried  me  through  such 
aJ»*tation:  and  yet  I    now  feel  it  to  be 
•s*  greatest  mercy  I  ever  experienced  ;  be 
**•  my  idol ;  no  trouble  ever  came  near  my 
"***l  while  he  was  with  me.    I  got  more 
credit  than  I  deserved  for  my  patience  under 
trials,  which  were  easily  borne  while  he  who 
•wred  and  lightened  them  was  spared  to  me. 
1  bad  indeed  prayed  and  struggled    to  be 
yeaned  from  this  world,  but  still  my  affection 
w  bun  tied  me  down  to  the  earth  with  a 
wrong  cord:  and  though  I  did  earnestly  try 
°sesp  my  eves  fixed  on  the  eternal  world. 


"  7*  *y  eyes 


T*wed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith;  I 


it  at  too  great  a  distance.  Hound  it 
difficult  to  realize  it— 1  bad  deceived  myself. 
I  had  fancied  that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well 
from  the  pure  love  of  God,  but  I  have  since 
found  that  my  love  for  my  husband  had  too 
great  a  share  in  reconciling  me  to  every  dif- 
ficulty which  I  underwent  for  htm.  I  lost 
him,  the  charm  was  broken,  the  cord  which 
tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut,  this  world 
had  nothing  left  to  engage  me.  Heaven  bad 
now  no  rival  in  my  heart.  Though  my  love 
of  God  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make' it  perfect. 
But  though  all  that  had  made  life  pleasant  to 
me  was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  who 
have  no  hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still, 
in  this  trying  conflict,  be  enabled  to  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour. 

*  After  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at 
length  so  happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this 
alms-bouse.  Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end, 
but  not  my  duties.*— « Now  you  are  wrong 
again,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty,  ♦  your  duty  is 
now  to  take  care  of  yourself:  for  I  am  sure 
you  have  nothing  to  spare.1— *  There  yon  are 
mistaken  again/  said  Mrs.  Simpson.  ( Peo- 
ple are  so  apt  to  fancy  that  money  is  all  in 
all,  that  all  the  other  gifts  of  providence  are 
overlooked  as  things  of  no  value.  I  have 
here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part  of 
this  I  devote  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
more  distressed  than  myself.  I  work  a  little 
for  the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  My 
eyes  are  good  ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the 
Bible  either  to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed, 
or  who  were  never  taught  to  read  I  have 
tolerable  health ;  so  that  1  am  able  occasion- 
ally to  sit  up  with  the  sick ;  in  the  intervals 
of  nursing ,  I  can  pray  with  them.  In  my 
younger  days  I  thought  it  not  much  to  sit  up 
late  for  my  pleasure;  shall  I  now  think 
much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to  watch  by 
a  dying  bed  ?  My  Saviour  waked  and  watch- 
ed for  me  in  the"  garden  and  on  the  mount ; 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  his  suffering  mem- 
bers ?  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in 
view  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to 
others,  or  exercise  self-denial  to  ourselves.' 

'  Well/  said  Mrs.  Betty, '  I  think  if  I  had 
lived  in  such  genteol  life  as  you  have  done, 
I  could  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms- 
house ;  and  1  am  afraid  I  should  never  for- 
give any  of  those  who  were  the  cause  of 
sending  me  there,  particularly  that  farmer 
Thomas  who  turned  you  out  of  doors.1 

'Betty/  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  loot  only 
forgive  him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in 
my  prayers,  as  one  of  those  instruments 
with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  work  for 
my  pood.  Oh !  never  put  -off  forgiveness 
to  a  dying  bed  !  When  people  come  to  die, 
we  often  see  how  the  conscience  is  troubled 
with  sins,  of  which  before  they  hardly  felt 
the  existence.  How  ready  are  they  to  make 
restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain  ;  and  this  per- 
haps for  two  reasons ;  from  a  feeling  con- 
viction that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them 
where  they  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near 
view  of  their  own  responsibility.  We  also 
hear  from  the  most  hardened,  of  death-bed 
forgiveness  of  enemies.     Even  malefactors 
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at  Tyburn  forgive.    But  why  must  we  wait 
for  a  dying  bed  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  | 
now?    Believe  me,  that  scene  will  be  so  full  j 
of  terror  and  amazement  to  the  soul,  that  we 
had  not  need  load  it  with  unnecessary  busi- 
ness.' 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these 
words,  a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  where  the  fanner  lived, 
by  whom  Mr.  Simpson  had  been  turned  on. 
of  his  cottage.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

'Madam — 1  write  to  tell  you  that  your 
old  oppressor,  Mr  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  at 
tended  him.  in  his  last  moments.  O,  may 
my  latter  end  never  be  like  his !  1  6hall  not 
soon  forget  his  despair  at  the  approach  ot 
death.  His  riches,  which  had  been  his  sole 
joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows ;  for  he  was 
going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use  to  him ; 
and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid  up  no 
treasure  in  heaven.  He  felt  great  concern 
at  his  past  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  his 
unkindness  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  charged 
me  to  find  yon  out,  and  let  you  know  that  by 
bis  will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred 
pounds  as  some  compensation.  He  died  in 
great  agonies ;  declaring  with  his  last  breath, 
that  if  he  could  live  his  life  over  again,  he 
would  serve  God,  and  strictly  observe  the 
Sabbath. 

*  Yours,  &c. 

4  J.  Johnson.' 

Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively 
to  the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands, 
and  cried  out, '  Now  all  is  for  the  best,  and 
I  shall  see  you  a  lady  once  more '— •  I  a:n. 
indeed,  thankful  for  this  money,'  said  Mrs 
Simpson, 4  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not 
sent  mc  till  I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope, 
to  make  a  nght  use  of  them.  But  come,  let 
us  go  in,  for  I  am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have 
sat  too  long  in  the  night  air  ' 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  pros- 
perous event,  though  she  was  blind  to  it 
when  the  dispensation  was  more  dark.  Next 
morning  she  went  early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simp- 
son, but  not  seeing  her  below,  she  went  up 
stairs,  where,  to  her  great  sorrow,  she  found 
her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a  fever,  caught 
the  night  before  by  sitting  so  late  on  the 
bench  reading  the  letter  and  talking  it  over 
Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  cry  out  against 
Providence  than  ever.  *  What !  to  catch  a 
fever  while  yon  were  reading  that  very  letter 
which  told  you'  about  your  good  fortune  ; 
which  would  have  enabled  yon  to  live  like  a 
lady  as  yon  am.  T  n«»ver  will  believe  this  is 
for  the  best ;  to  be  deprived  of  life  just  as  you 
were  beginning  to  enjoy  it !' 

*  Betty,'  said  Mrs  Simpson,  « we  must 
learn  not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too 
highly.  There  is  little  in  life,  for  its  own 
sake,  to  be  so  fond  of.  As  a  good  archbishop 
used  to  say,  'tis  but  the  same  thing  over 
again,  or  probably  worse:  so  many  more 
nights  and  days,  summers  and  winters ;   a 


repetition  of  the  same  pleasures,  but  wiiu 
less  relish  for  them  ;  a  return  of  the  same  or 
greater  pains,  but  with  less  strength,  and 
perhaps  less  patience,  to  bear  them  ' — *  Well,' 
replied  Betty,  c  1  did  think  that  Providence 
was  at  last  giving  you  your  reward.'— k  Re- 
ward !'  cried  Mrs.  Simpson.  *0,  no!  my 
merciful  Father  will  not  put  me  off  with  so 
t»oor  a  portion  as  wealth  ;  I  feel  I  shall  die.' 
— *  It  is  very  hard,  indeed,9  said  Betty,  '  so 
good  as  you  are,  to  be  taken  off  just  as  your 
prosperity  was  beginning.' — "You  think  I 
am  good  just  now,1  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  "  be- 
cause I  am  prosperous.  Success  is  no  sure 
mark  of  God  s  favour ;  at  this  rate,  you,  who 
juige  by  outward  things,  would  have  thought 
i  lerod  a  better  man  than  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you,  on 
your  principles,  that  the  sufferer  h  the  sin- 
ner, would  have  believed  Pontius  Pilate 
higher  in  God's  favour,  than  -the  Saviour 
whom  he  condemued  to  die,  for  your  sins  and 
mine.' 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her 
new  friend  was  d\  ing.  and  though  she  was 
struck  at  her  resignation,  she  could  not  for- 
bear murmuring  that  so  good  a  woman  should 
be  taken  away  at  the  very  instant  which  she 
came    into  possession  of  so  much  money. 
»  Betty/  said  Mrs  Simpson,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
I  believe  you  love  me  dearly,  yon  would  do 
any  thing  to  cure  me;  yet  you  do  not  love 
me  so  well  as  God  loves   me,  though  you 
would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  putting  a  peri- 
od to  my  life.     He  has  never  sent  me  a  sin- 
gle  stroke  which  was  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry for  me.     You,  if  you  oould  restore  ine» 
might  be  laying  me  open  to  some  temptation 
f  om  which  God,  by  removing,  will  deliver 
me.    Your  kindness  in  making  this  world  so 
smooth  for  me,  1  might  for  ever  have  deplor- 
ed in  a  world  of  misery.     God's  grace  in 
afflicting  me,  will  hereafter  be  the  subject  of 
my  praises  in  a  world  of  blessedness.    Betty,' 
added    the  dying  woman,    *  do  you  really 
think  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of  rest  and 
joy  eternal  ?' — l  To  be  sure  I  do,'  said  Bet- 
ty. -*  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first  born ;  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  to  God  the  judge  ot 
all ;  and  t«>  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
Covenant  ?'  — 4 1  am  sure  you  are,'  said  Bet- 
ty —  And  yet.'  resumed  she,   4  you  would 
detain  me  from  all  this  happiness';  and  you 
think  my  merciful  Father  is  using  me  un- 
kindly by  removing  me  from  a  world  of  sin, 
and  sorrow,  and  temptation,  to  such  joys  as 
have  not  entered  into  the  heart  o(  man  to 
conceive ;  while  it  would  have  better  suited 
your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  my  entiance 
into  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I  migbt 
have   enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds!  Believe  my  dying  words— all  i» 

FOR  THE  BEST.' 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  after,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which  convinced  her  new 
friend,  that  ♦  God's  wavs  are  not  as  our  ways/ 
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A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY  * 

SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Mas.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  mer- 
chant. She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as 
giving-  them  money  went ;  bat  as  she  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  world,  she  did  not 
spare  so  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about 
doing  good  as  she  ought ;  so  that  her  money 
was  often  ill  bestowed  In  the  late  troubles, 
Mr.  Jones,  who  had  lived  in  an  expensive 
manner,  failed ;  and  he  took  his  misfortunes 
so  ranch  to  heart,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died 
Mrs.  Jones  retired,  on  a  very  narrow  in- 
come, to  the  small  village  of  Weston,  where 
she  seldom  went  out,  except  to  church. 
Though  a  pious  woman,  she  was  too  apt  to 
indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though  she  did  not 
neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she  gave  up  a 
great  part  of  her  time  to  melancholy  thoughts, 
and  grew  quite  inactive.  She  well  knew 
bow  sinful  U  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a  re- 
medy for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures, 
which  is  a  way  many  people  take  to  cure 
afflictions;  but  she  was  not  aware  how 
wroog  it  was  to  weep  away  that  time  which 
might  nave  been  better  spent  in  drying  the 
tears  of  others. 

It  was  happy  for  her,  that  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.  One 
Sunday  he  happened  to  preach  on  the  good 
Samaritan.  It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and 
there  was  a  collection  at  the  door.  He  call 
ed  on  Mrs.  Jones  after  church,  and  found 
her  in  tears.  She  told  him  she  had  been 
much  moved  by  his  discourse,  and  she  wept 
because  she  had  so  little  to  give  to  the  plate, 
for  though  she  felt  very  keenly  for  the  poor 
in  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not  assist 
them.  *  Indeed,  sir,'  added  she,  '  I  never  so 
much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this 
afternoon,  when  you  bade  us  eo  and  do  like- 
ww€.!— 4  You  do  not,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson, 
'enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  para- 
ble, if  yon  think  you  cannot  go  and  do  like 
tfwe  without  being  rich.  In  the  case  of  the 
Samaritan,  you  may  observe,  that  charity  was 
bestowed  more  by  kindness,  and  care,  and 
medicine,  than  by  money.  Yon,  madam, 
▼ere  as  much  concerned  in  the  duties  incul- 
cated in  my  sermon  as  sir  John  with  his 
peat  estate ;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  I  have 
been  sometimes  surprised  that  you  should 

oot  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  oeing  more 

useful.1 

'  Sir,1  said  Mrs.  Jones,  'I  am  grown  shy  of 
Jhcpoor  since  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.' 
'Nothing!  madam?'  replied  the  clergy- 
roan:  *0o  you  call  your  time,  your  talents, 
yottj  kind  offices,  nothing?  Doing  good 
*K&not  so  much  depend  on  the  riches  as  on 
fbe  heart  and  the  will.  The  servant  who 
improved  his  two  talents  was  equally  com- 
mended by  his  Lord  with  him  who  had  ten  : 
*°d  it  was  not  poverty,  but  selfish  indolence, 
*nicb  drew  down  so  severe  a  condemnation 
<«  nun  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by  our  con* 
Grouty  to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove  our- 
*<mv(s  Christiana.     You,  madam,  are  not 


called  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach 
ihe  Gospel,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure 
and  degree,  resemble  your  Saviour  by  going 
V.oui  and  doing  good.  A  plain  Christian, 
who  has  sense  and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exer- 
tions and  prudent  zeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate 
wav,  be  helping*  on  the  cause  of  religion,  as 
well  as  of  charity,  and  greatly  promote,  by 
his  exertions  and  example,  the  labours  of 
the  parish  minister  The  generality,  it  is 
true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ;  but  to 
all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will  re- 
quire of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  work  out  their  own  *aha- 
Hon%  but  that  they  promote  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  serious  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  makes,  in 
that  awful  representation  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, contained  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  both  to  those  who  have  neg- 
lected, and  to  thsoe  who  have  performed 
such  works ;  performed  them,  I  mean,  on 
right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious 
condescension  does  be  promise  to  accept  the 
smallest  kindness  done  to  his  suffering  mem- 
bers for  his  sake.  You,  madam,  I  will  ves- 
ture to  say,  might  do  more  good  than  the 
richest  man  in  the  parish  could  do  by  merely 
giving  his  money.  Instead  of  sitting-  here, 
brooding  over  your  misfortunes,  which  are 
past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find  out  ways 
of  doings  much  good  with  little  money ;  or 
even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
vour  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art. 
They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they  want 
money.  You  have  influence  with  the  few 
rich  persons  in  the  parish  ;  exert  that  influ- 
ence. Betty,  my  boose-keeper,  shall  assist 
you  in  any  thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful. 
Try  this  for  one  year,  and  if  yon  then  tell 
me  that  von  should  have  better  shown  your 
love  to  God  and  man,  and  been  a  happier 
woman,  had  you  continued  gloomy  and  in- 
active, 1  shad  be  much  surprised,  and  shall 
consent  to  your  resuming  your  present  way 
of  life.' 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones, 
that  she  formed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set 
about  it  at  once,  as  every  body  does  who  is 
in  earnest.  Her  chief  aim  was  the  happi- 
ness of  her  poor  neighbours  in  the  next 
world ;  but  she  was  also  very  desirous  to 
promote  their  present  comfort :  and  indeed 
the  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily  wants 
gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  bouses  and 
hearts,  as  made  them  better  disposed  to  re* 
ceive  religious  counsel  and  instruction  — 
Mrs.  Jones  was  much  respected  by  all  the 
rich  persons  in  Weston,  who  had  known  her 
in  her  prosperity.  Sir  John  was  thought- 
less, lavish,  and  indolent.    The  squire  was 
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over  frugal,  but  active,  -sober,  and  not  ill- 
natured.      Sir  John    loved    pleasure,    the 
squire  loyed  mouey.    Sir  John  was  one  of 
those  popular  sort  of  people  who  get  much 
praise,  and  yet  do  little  good  ;  who  subscribe 
with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  match  or  a 
charity  school ;  who  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  poor  are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing 
and  bonfires,   and  to   be  made    drunk  at 
Christmas ;  this  sir  John  called  being  kind 
to  them ;  but  he  thought  it  was  folly  to  teach 
them,  and  madness  to  think  of  reforming 
them.     He  was,  however,  always  ready  to 
give  his  guinea  ;  but  I  question  whether  he 
would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and  his 
Mining  to  have  cured  every  grievance  in 
the  land.    He  had  that  sort  of  constitutional 
good  nature  which,  if  he  had  lived  much 
within  sight  of  misery,  would  have  led  him 
to  be  liberal :  bat  he  had  that  selfish  love  of 
ease,  which  prompted  him  to  give  to  unde- 
serving objects,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains 
to  search  out  the  deserving.    He  neither 
discriminated  'between  the  degrees  of  dis- 
tress, nor  the  characters  of  the  distressed. — 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man 
should  occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  super- 
fluous wealth  to  the  first  object  that  occur- 
red; but  he  had  no  conception  that  it  was 
his  duty  so  to  husband  his  wealth,  and  limit 
his  expenses,  as  to  supply  a  regular  fund  for 
established  charity.    And  the  utmost  stretch 
of  hss  benevolence  never  led  him  to  suspect 
that  he  was  called  to  abridge  himself  in  the 
nest  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  purpose 
foreign  to  bis  own  personal  enjoyment    On 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones  in  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him 
nothing;  so  she  showed  her  good  sense  by 
never  asking  sir  John  for  advice,  or  the 
squire  for  subscriptions,  and  bv  this  pru- 
dence gained  the  full  support  of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  parish,  and  she  took  care 
never  to  walk  out  without  a  few  little  good 
books  in  her  pocket  to  give  away.  Taw, 
though  a  cheap,  is  a  most  important  act  of 
charity :  it  has  various  uses ;  it  furnishes 
the  poor  with  religious  knowledge,  which 
they  have  ao  few  ways  of  obtaining ;  it  coun- 
teracts the  wicked  designs  of  those  who  have 
taught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  by  their  seal  in 
thedispersion of  wicked  books— 1  mean  the 
lesson  of  vigilance  and  activity ;  and  it  is 
the  best  introduction  for  any  usefol  eonvex- 

.. i  •  t_  *i : -  -r  tkA  k/wik  m<k«  vuh 


to  sir  John  ;  but  lucAy  the  squire  was  aU 
a  magistrate,  and  it  was  quite  in  his  way : 
for  though  he  would  not  give,  yet  he  would 
counsel,  calculate,  contrive,  reprimand,  and 
punish.  He  told  her  be  could  remedy  the 
evil  if  some  one  would  lodge  an  information 
against  the  baker ;  but  that  there  was  no  act 
of  justice  which  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  ac- 
complisb. 

The  Informer. 

She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.    He 
was  at  dinner.    She  inquired  if  his  bread  waa 
jmod.    '  Ay,  good  enough,  mistress  j  for  vou 
see  it  is  as  white  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but 
more  of  it.     Here*  a  sixpenny  loaf ;  yon 
might  take  it  tor  a  peony  roll !'    He  to 
heartily  cursed  Crib  the  baker,  and  said  hs 
ought  to  be  hanged.    Mrs  Jones  now  told 
him  what  she  had  done ;  how  she  bad  detect- 
ed the  fraud,  and  assured  bim  the  evil  dwuU 
be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provided  w 
would  appear  and  inform     4I  inform,  saw 
he,  with  a  shocking  oath,  •  hang  an  loforro- 
er!  I  scorn  the  office.'— *  You  ate  nice  io 
the  wrong  place,'  replied  Mrs.  Jopea ;  »  for 
you  don't  scorn  to  abuse  the  baker,  pot  to 
be  in  a  passion,  nor  to  swear,  though  jw 
scorn  to  redress  a  public  injury,  and  to  »- 
crease  your  children's  bread.    Let  W  w> 
you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you  ignonst 
ieople  mistake  more  than  in  your  noUow 
about  informert.    Informing  is  a ,  lawful  way 
of  obtaining  redress  ;  and  though  it  w  anui- 
chievous  and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  jfls- 
tice  about  every  trifling  matter,  vet  laying 
an  information  on  important  occasions,  wW- 
out  malice,  or  bitterness  of  any  kind, »  W 
no  honest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of..  /» 
shame  is  to  commit  the  offence,  not tow™ 
against  it.    I,  for  my  part,  should  psrhs* 
dTright,  if  I  not  only  informed  agaiwtj Cnfc, 
for  making  light  bread,  but  agaiW*  y*»,  fa 

8W^S1!  bit Sam,'  said  the  s«n*,  a  lit* 
softened,  *  don't  you  think  it  a  *»«<** 
shame  to  turn  informer  ?•  ■  8p  ferfrotfjj 
that  when  a  man's  motives  V*  £<**»  "" 
Mrs.  Jones,  »  and  in  clear  cases  a*  the  P* 
sent,  I  think  it  a  duty  and  a  virtue.  It  hi 
right  that  there  should  be  Jaws,  U  roust  be 
rSlt Sat  they  should  be  put  m ewuuoo, 
pK  can  &isbe,  if  PWlc^notinfo^ 
the  loagistratas  when  they  •**•*!! 
broken  ?  I  hope  I  shall  ajways  t*  •*»  J 
£^^r««^rv^inat  the  laws.  W  ?°l  l0 


the  best  introduction  tor  any  usww  w-^*-  |*  *»  .™T™~   JJ  8UPport  of  them.—*»  «": 
stfo.  which  the  giver  of  the  book  ma,  wish  Jj^Jj^  *%mmi,m  •  **\  \ 

tointroduee. .    ^ ^KSWKcr  Passionate  **£$£, 

firebrand ;  but  honest  and  P™^S 
ers  are  almost  n»^r*&*"*$w 
as  the  judges  of  ^.^  *f Jg^  v* 
in  your  present  mind  on  this  «UDi^J;  f  ^ 
you  think  that  yon  will  be  ™*«^X™' 
Crimes  you  might  have  prevented by  g^ 
ing,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of  accomp 
the  villains  who  commit  them. 

*  Well,  madam,'  said  the  smith. ■  '  in 
see  plainly  enough  that  there  «^o  ^ 
m«W  informer  when  my  can*  **  iK,u 


She  found  that  among  the  numerous  waists 
ahe  met  with,  no  small  share  was  owing  to  bad 
management,  or  to  imposition:  she  was 
struck  with  the  small  siae  of  the  kaves.— 
Wheat  was  now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was 
sure  a  good  deal  of  blame  rested  with  the 
baker.  She  sent  for  a  shilling  loaf  to  the 
next  great  town,  where  the  mayor  often  sent 
to  the  bakers'  shops  to  see  that  the  bread 
was  proper  weight.  She  weighed  her  town 
loaf  airainst  her  country  loaf,  and  found  the 


Ins/  arrainst  her  country  loaf,  ana  louna  me  ***  ^«».tvuv«,-  —  goou.  - 

ta&£££i.  I*M« ttai  it o»gW to  be.  l»«u>*.»f« ™«r wg  *,*»    ^  „„. 
Thw  wm  not  the  sort  of  (rrievwice  to  carry  '   And  >  o«r  moliv-  ngiu 
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said  Mrs.  Jones.  Ndft  day  the  smith  at- 
tended, Crib  was  fined  in  the  usual  penalty, 
his  light  bread  was  taken  from  him  and  giv- 
en to  the  poor.  The  justices  resolved  hence- 
forward to  inspect  the  bakers  in  their  dis- 
trict ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and 
such  as  Crib,  were  glad  of  it;  for  honest} 
never  dreads  a  trial.  Thus  had  Mrs.  Jones 
the  comfort  of  seeing  how  useful  people  may 
he  without  expense ;  for  if  she  could  have 
given  the  poor  fifty  pounds,  she  would  not 
have  done  them  so  great,  or  so  lasting  a 
benefit,  as  she  did  them  in  seeing  their  loaves 
restored  to  their  lawful  weight :  and  the  true 
light  in  which  she  had  put  the  business  of 
informing  was  of  no  small  use,  in  giving 
the  neighbourhood  right  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

There  were  two  shorts  in  the  parish ;  but 
Mrs.  Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so 
much  custom  as  Wills,  at  the  Sugarloaf, 
though  she  sold  her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shil- 
ling cheaper,  and  afi  agreed  that  they  were 
much  better.  Mrs.  Jones  asked  Mrs.  sparks 
the  reason.  l  Madam,'  said  the  shopkeeper, 
1  Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust.  Besides 
this,  his  wile  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing while  1  am  at  church.'  Mrs.  Jones  now 
reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  read  the  kind's 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality 
next  Sunday  at  church ;  and  prevailed  on 
the  squire  to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep 
open  shop  on  a  Sunday.  This  he  readily  un- 
dertook :  for  while  sir  John  thought  it  good 
wtiurtd  to  connive  at  breaking  the  laws,  the 
squire  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  of  think 
ing  that  the  zealous  enforcing  of  penal  sta 
fates  would  stand  in  the  steaa  of  all  religious 
restraints.  Mrs  Jones  proceeded  to  put  the 
people  in  mind  that  a  shoopkeeper  who  would 
sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely  to 
cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  to  convince  them 
how  much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if 
they  would  contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks 
for  ready  money,  rather  than  with  Wills  on 
Iou£  credit;  those  who  listened  to  her  found 
their  circumstances  far  more  comfortable  at 
the  year's  end,  while  the  rest,  tempted,  like 
tome  of  their  betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  put- 
ting off  the  evil  day  of  payment,  like  them, 
at  last  found  themselves  plunged  in  debt  and 
distress.  She  took  care  to  make  a  good  use 
of  such  instances  in  her  conversation  with  the 
poor,  and,  by  perseverance,  she  at  length 
brought  them  so  much  to  her  way  of  think- 
ing, that  Wills  found  it  to  be  his  interest  to 
alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  goods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit  as  Mrs.  Sparks 
told  hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Jones's  suc- 
cess ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
pat  a  stop  to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the 
parish  of  Weston,  without  spending  a  shilling 
in  doing  it. 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought 
to  be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish. 
They  both  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor 
would  get  the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper, 
•f  the  gentle-folks  did  not  buy  them  for  som>s 
and  gravy.      Mrs.  Jones  thought  there  was 


reason  in  this :  so  away  she  went  to  sir  John, 
the  squire,  the  surgeon,  the  attorney,  and  the 
steward,  the  only  persons  in  the  parish  who 
could  afford  to  buy  these  costly  thmgs  She 
told  them,  that  if  they  would  all  be  so  good 
as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces,  which  they  could 
very  well  afford,  the  coarse  and  cheap  joints 
would  come  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  readily  consented. 
Sir  John  cared  not  what  his  meat  cost  him, 
but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way,  that  he 
would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing,  so 
that  she  would  not  tease  bim  with  lon£  sto- 
nes about  the  poor.  The  squire  said  he 
should  prefer  vegetable  soups,  because  they 
were  cheaper,  and  the  doctor  preferred  them 
because  they  were  wholesomer.  The  stew* 
ard  chose  to  imitate  the  squire ;  and  the  at- 
torney found  it  would  be  quite  ungenteel  to 
stand  out.  So  gravy  soups  became  very  un- 
fashionable in  the  parish  of  Weston ;  and  I 
am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but  think  a  little 
on  this  subject,  they  would  become  as  un- 
fashionable in  many  other  places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones 
was  earnest  with  the  poor  women  to  bake 
large  brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buy- 
ing small  white  ones  at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty 
had  told  her,  that  baking  at  home  would  be 
one  step  towards  restoring  the  good  old  man- 
agement. Only  Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose 
baked  at  home  in  the  whole  parish  ;  and  who 
lived  so  well  as  they  did  ?  Tet  the  general 
objection  seemed  reasonable  They  could 
not  bake  without  yeast,  which  often  could 
not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except  the 
great  folks  and  the  public  houses.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  hake.  She 
sent  for  these  women ;  knowing  that  from 
them  she  could  get  truth  and  reason.  *  How 
comes  it,'  said  she  to  them  4  that  you  two  are 
the  only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can 
afford  to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer  ?  Tour 
husbands  have  no  better  wages  than  other 
men.* — ( True  madam,'  said  Patty,  '  but  they 
never  set  foot  in  a  public  house.  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth.  When  I  first  married,  our 
John  went  to  the  Checquers  every  night,  and 
1  had  my  tea  and  fresh  butter  twice  a-day  at 
home.  This  slop,  which  consumed  a  deal  of 
sugar,  began  to  rake  my  stomach  sadly,  as  I 
had  neither  meat  nor  milk  ;  at  last  (I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it]  I  began  to  take  a  drop  of 
gin  to  quiet  the  pain,  till  in  time  I  looked  for 
my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  my  tea.  At  last  the 
gin,  the  ale-house,  and  the  tea  began  to  make 
us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had  like  to  have 
died  with  my  first  child.  Parson  Simpson 
then  talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  subject  or  im- 
proper indulgences,  that  we  resolved,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  I 
promised  John,  if  he  would  give  up  the  Chec- 
quers, 1  would  break  the  gin  oottlfe,  and 
never  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it 
with  me.  We  have  kept  our  word,  and  both 
our  eating  and  drinking,  our  health  and  our 
consciences  are  better  for  it.  Though  meat 
is  sadly  dear,  we  can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh 
meat  for  less  than  one  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
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and  it  gives  five  times  the  nourishment.  And 
dear  as  malt  is,  I  contrive  to  keep  a  drop  of 
drink  in  the  bouse  for  John,  and  John  will 
make  me  drink  half  a  pint  with  him  every 
evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when  I  am  a  nurse.1 

Public  Houses, 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  had  one, 
brings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  alehouses 
were  allowed.  She  did  not  chuse  to  talk  to 
sir  John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only 
have  said,  '  let  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor 
fellows :  if  they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  they 
work  hard.9  But  those  who  have  this  false 
good-nature  forget,  that  while  the  man  is  en- 
joying himself,  as  it  is  called,  his  wife  and 
children  are  ragged  and  starving.  True 
Christian  good-nature  never  indulges  one  at 
the  cost  of  many,  but  is  kind  to  all.  The 
squire,  who  was  a  friend  to  order,  took  up 
the  matter.  He  consulted  Mr  Simpson. 
'  *  The  Lion,1  said  he, '  is  necessary.  It  stands 
by  the  road  side :  travellers  must  have  a  rest- 
ing place.  As  to  the  Checquers  and  the  Bell, 
they  do  no  good,  but  much  harm.'  lyir.  Simp- 
son bad  before  made  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckily,  it 
was  sir  John's  own  house,  and  kept  by  his 
late  butler.  Not  that  sir  John  valued  the 
rent;  but  he  had  a  false  kindness,  which 
made  him  support  the  cause  of  an  old  servant, 
though  he  knew  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  kept 
a  disorderly  house.  The  squire,  however, 
now  took  away  the  license  from  the  Bell. 
And  a  fray  happening  soon  after  at  the  Chec- 
quers (which  was  near  the  church)  in  time  of 
Divine  service,  sir  John  was  obliged  to  suffer 
the  house  to  be  put  down  as  a  nuisance 
Yon  would  not  believe  bow  many  poor  fami- 
lies were  able  to  brew  a  little  cask,  when  the 
temptation  of  those  ale  houses  was  taken  out 
of  their  way.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  her  evening 
walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many  an  hon- 
est man  drinking  his  wholesome  cap  of  beer 
by  bis  own  fireside,  his  rosy  children  playing 
about  his  knees,  his  clean  cheerful  wife  sing- 
ing her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  while  with  her  hands 
she  was  making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  hus- 
band's supper.  Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
though  I  don't  chuse  to  name  names,  still  pre- 
ferred getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Li- 
on, anddrinking  water  at  other  times. — Thus 
Mrs.  Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perse- 
verance, added  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a 
whole  parish,  and  diminished  its  immorality 
and  extravagance  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  good  women,  being  now  supplied  with 
yeast  from  each  other's  brewings,  would  have 
baked,  but  two  difficulties  still  remained 
Many  of  them  had  no  ovens  ;  for  since  the 
new  bad  management  had  crept  in,  many 
cottages  have  been  built  without  this  con- 
venience. Fuel  also  was  scarce  at  Weston. 
Mrs.  Jones  advised  the  building  a  large 
parish  oven.  Sir  John  subscribed  to  be  nd 
of  her  importunity,  and  the  squire,  because 
he  thought  every  improvement  in  economy 
would  reduce  the  poor's  rate.  It  was  soon 
Accomplished  ;  and  to  this  oven,  at  a  certain 


hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder  children 
carried  their  loaves  which    their   mother  * 
had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  halfpenny, 
or  a  penny  according  to  their  size,  for  tie 
baking. 

Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in 
Weston  could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  far- 
mers' wives  did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies. 
This  was  a  great  distress,  especially  when 
the  children  were  sick.  So  Mrs.  Jones  ad- 
vised Mrs.  Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a 
couple  of  cows,  and  sell  out  the  milk  by 
halfpennyworths.  She  did  so,  and  found, 
that  though  this  plan  save  her  some  addi- 
tional trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  as 
if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter.  She 
also  sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate ;  so  that,  with 
the  help  of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven, 
a  fine  rice  pudding  was  to  be  had  for  a  trifle. 

Charily  School/or  Servants. 

The  girls*  school,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
into  neglect ;  for  though  many  would  bp 
subscribers,  yet  no  one  would  look  after  it. 
I  wish  this  was  the  case  at  Weston  only  • 
many  schools  have  come  to  nothing,  and 
many  parishes  are  quite  destitute  of  schools, 
because  too  many  gentry  neglect  to  make  its 
part  of  the  duty  of  their  grown- up  daughters 
to  inspect  the  instruction  of  the  poor  ft  was 
not  in  Mr.  Simpson's  way  to  see  if  girls  were 
taught  to  work.  The  best  clergyman  can- 
not do  every  thing.  This  is  ladies'  business. 
Mrs.  Jones  consulted  her  counsellor,  Mrs. 
Betty,  and  thev  went  every  Friday  to  the 
school,  where  they  invited  mothers,  as  well 
as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn  to  cut  out 
to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Jones  had  not 
been  bred  to  these  things  ;  but*  by  means  of 
Mrs.  Cowper'8  excellent  cuttingoutbook, 
she  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art. 
She  not  only  had  the  girls  taught  to  make 
and  mend,  but  to  wash  and  iron  too.  She 
also  allowed  the  mother  or  eldest  daughter 
of  every  family  to  come  once  a  week,  and 
learn  how  to  dress  one  cheap  dish.  One 
Friday,  which  was  cooking  day,  who  should 

Sass  ny  but  the  squire,  with"  his  gun  and 
ogs.  He  looked  into  the  school  for  the 
first  time.  *  Well,  madam,'  said  be, »  What 
good  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  are  your 
girls  learning  and  earning  ?  Where  are  your 
manufactures  ?  Where  is  your  spinning: 
and  your  carding  ?*—  *  Sir,'  said  she,  *  this  t* 
a  small  parish,  and  you  know  ours  is  not  a 
manufacturing  country  ;  so  that  when  these 
girls  are  women,  they  will  not  be  much  em- 
ployed in  spinning.  We  must,  m  the  kind 
of  good  we  attempt  to  do,  consult  the  lot*1 
genius  of  the  place  :  I  do  not  think  it  win 
answer  to  introduce  spinning,  for  ro8S^5) 
in  a  country  where  it  is  quite  new.  Ho  - 
ever,  we  teach  them  a  little  of  it,  and  stm 
more  of  knitting,  that  they  may  be  able  w 
get  up  a  small  piece  of  household  linen  oncp 
a  year,  and  provide  the  family  with  the  stock- 
ings, by  employing  the  odds  and  ends 
their  time  in  these  ways.  But  there  is  aunm- 
er  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  • 
and  I  know  of  none  within  my  otrn  rtv 


which  is  so  valuable  '— *  What  can 
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'aid  the  squire.^'  To  make  g«od  wire*  for 
working  men,'  said  she.  *  Is  not  mine'  an 
excellent  staple  commodity  ?  I  arn  tenrh- 
inn:  these  girls  the  arts  of  industry  am]  good 
management,  tt  is  little  encouragrneut  to 
a»  hottest  man  to  work  hard  all  the  week,  if 
his  wages  are  wasted  by  a  slattern  at  home 
Most  of  these  girls  will  probably  become 
wires  to  the  poor,  or  servants  to  the  rich  : 
to  such  the  common  arts  of  life  are  of  gtevit 
valet:  now,  as  there  is  little  opportunity 
fbr  teaming'  these  at  the  school  house,  I  in- 
tend to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  have  ^o- 
ber  servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
come  and  Work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
week,  when  the  house-keeper,  the  cook,  the 
house-maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be 
required  to  instruct  them  in  their  several 
departments :  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best 
way  ef  traifito£  £ood  servants.  They  should 
serve  this  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  to 
rarietjt  sorts  of  labour.  Girls  who  come 
set  of  charity-schools,  where  they  have  been 
HnpJoyed  in  knitting,  sewing,  and  reading, 
tre  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  hart)  and  la- 
borious employments.  I  do  not  in  general 
approve  of  teaching  charity  children  to 
write  for  the  same  reason.  I  confine  within 
tetf  strict  limits  my  plan  of  educating  the 
poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  religion, 
and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arts  of  life  by 
whack  the  community  may  be  best  benefit- 
fed,  includes  the  whole  stock  of  instruction, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  I 
would  wish  to  bestow.' 

'  What  hare  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam  ?' 
said  the  stjuire ;  *  for  your  pot  really  smells 
as  stroary  as  if  sir  John's  French  cook  had 
fitted  It.'  '  Sir,'  replied  Mrs.  Jones, '  I  have 
htefy  got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who 
ins  gvVen  ns  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes, 
and  nice  cookery,  in  one  of  the  Cheap  Re- 
pository little  books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I 
nave  made  ail  her  dishes,  and  very  good  they 
are ;  and  we  have  got  several  others  of  our 
<wv».  Ererv  Friday  we  come  here  and 
dress  one.  1*hese  good  women  see  how  it  is 
done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their  own  hou- 
ses. I  take  home  part  for  my  own  dinner, 
and  what  is  left  I  give  to  each  in  turn.  I 
tope  I  hate  opened  their  eves  on  a  sad  mis- 
take they  had  got  into,  that  we  think  any 
thing  is  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now,  T 
do  noC  think  any  thing  good  enough  for 
the  poor  which  is  not  clean,  wholesome,  and 
palatable,  and  what  I  myself  would  not 
rheerfefly  eat,  li  my  circumstances  requir- 
ed it' 

•  Pray,  Mrs.  Betty/  said  the  squire. 
fc  oblige  me  with  a  basin  of  v  >ur  soup  '  The 
•"mire  found  it  so  good  after  his  walk,  that 
be  was  almost  sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy 

*  See  the  Way  to  Plenty,  fbr  a  number  of  cheap 
r^-eipta. 


no  more  le^s  of  beef,  and  declared,  that  not 
one  sheep'*  head  should  ever  go  to  his  kennel 
again.  He  hipped  hi*  cook  might  have  the 
receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones  wrote  it  out  for  her. 
She  has  alsu  been  so  obliging  as  to  favour 
me  with  a  copy  of  all  her  receipts.  And  as 
1  hate  all  monopoly,  and  see  tio  reason  why 
such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  savoury  dishes 
should  be  confined  to  the  parish  of  Weston, 
I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes  may 
have  the  same  adv  intake.  IV ot  only  tlie 
poor,  but  all  persons  utih  small  incomes  may 
he  glad  of  thern 

*  Well,  madam,1  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who 
came  in  soon  :ifier,  *  which  is  be^t,  to  sit 
down  and  en  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bfe- 
stir  ourselves,  to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  V 
'  Sir,'  replied  Mrs  Jones,  4 1  thank  you  for 
the  useful  lesson  you  have  given  me.  You 
have  taught  me  that  an  excessive  indulgence 
of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but  selfishness  }  that 
the  best  remedy  for  our  own  afflictions  is  to 
lessen  the  afflictions  of  others,  and  thus  evi- 
dence our  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials  to  abate 
our  own  self-love,  and  to  stimulate  our  ex- 
ertions for  the  good  of  others.  You  have 
taught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  arc  to  be 
employed  with  zeal  in  God's  service,  if  we 
wish  for  his  favour  here  or  hereafter  ;  and 
that  one  great  employment  of  those  talents, 
which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  the 
present,  and  much  more  the  future  happi- 
ness of  all  around  us.*- You  have  taught  me 
that  much  good  may  be  done  with  little 
money  ;  and  that  the  heart,  the  head,  and 
the  hands  are  of  some  use,  as  well  as  the 
purse.  I  have  also  learned  another  lesson, 
which  I  hope  not  to  forget,  that  Providence, 
in  sending  these  extraordinary  seasons  of 
scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  hare  lately 
twice  experienced,  has  been  pleased  to  over- 
rule these  trying  events  to  the  general  good ; 
for  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  an  in- 
creased liberality,  as  to  actual  contribution, 
but  it  has  le  1  tliem  to  get  more  acquainted 
with  the  local  wants  of  their  poorer  breth- 
ren, and  to  interest  themselves  in  their  com- 
fort ;  it  has  led  to  improved  modes  of  econ- 
omy, and  to  a  more  feeling  kind  of  benefi- 
cence. Above  all,  without  abating  any 
thing  of  a  just  subordination,  it  has  brought 
the  affluent  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of  the 
persons  and  characters  of  their  indigent 
neighbours :  it  has  literally  brought  •  the 
rich  and  poor  to  meet  together  ;'  and  this  I 
look  upon  to  be  one  of  the  essential  advanta- 
ges attend  nr  Sunday  schools  also,  where 
they  are  carried  on  upon  true  principles,  and 
ire  sanctioned  by  the  visits  as  well  as  sup- 
norted  by  the  contributions  of  the  wealthy.* 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  who  are  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, go  and  do  likewise  ! 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


I  p&omiskb,  in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy, 

tr>  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  school.     She  did  not 

V«..  I 


09 


much  fear  being  able  to  raise  the  mqpey  ; 
but  money  is  of  little  use,  unless  some  per- 
sons of  sense  and  piety  can  be  found  to  di- 
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rect  these  institutions.  Not  that  I  would 
discourage  those  who  set  thero  up,  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  manner,  and  from  mere 
views  of  worldly  policy.  It  is  something 
gained  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away 
their  Sabbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It 
is  no  small  thing  to  keep  them  from  those 
tricks  to  which  a  day  of  leisure  tempts  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant  It  is  something  for 
them  to  be  taught  to  read  ;  it  is  much  to  be 
tanght  to  read  toe  Bible,  and  much,  indeed, 
to  he  carried  regularly  to  church.  But  all 
this  is  not  enough.  To  bring  these  institu- 
tions to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  effected  by  God's  blessing  on  the  best  di- 
rected means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers, 
and  a  diligent  attention  in  some  pious  gentry 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Recommendations. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
qualified  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment  ; 
this,  even  in  the  gay  part  of  her  life,  had 
kept  her  from  many  mistakes  ;  but  though 
she  had  sometimes  been  deceived  herself,  she 
was  very  careful  not  to  deceive  others,  by 
recommending  people  to  fill  any  office  for 
which  they  were  unfit,  either  through  selfish- 
ness or  false  kindness.  She  used  to  say, 
there  is  always  some  one  appropriate  quality 
which  every  person  must  possess,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  any  particular  employment  — 
*  Even  in  this  quality,'  said  she  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son the  clergyman,  i  I  do  not  expect  perfec- 
tion ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
though  they  may  do  for  some  olher  employ- 
ment, they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a 
pair  of  shoes,  I  go  to  a  shoemaker ;  I  do  not 
go  to  a  man  of  another  trade,  however  in- 
genious he  may  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  cannot 
contrive  to  mate  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When 
I  lived  in  London,  I  learned  to  be  much  on 
my  guard  as  to  recommendations.  I  found 
people  often  wanted  to  impose  on  me  some 
one  who  was  a  burthen  to  themselves. — 
Once,  I  remember,  when  I  undertook  to  get 
a  matron  for  an  hospital,  half  my  acquaint- 
ance had  some  one  to  offer  me.  Mrs.  Gib- 
son sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  she  herself 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  provis- 
ions, yet  she  bad  the  conscience  to  recom- 
mend this  woman  to  take  care  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a  large  community.  Mrs.  Grey 
sent  me  a  discarded  housekeeper,  whose 
constitution  had  been  ruined  by  sitting  up 
with  Mrs.  Grey's  gouty  husband  ;  but  who 
she  yet  thought  might  do  well  enough  to  un- 
dergo the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  an  hun- 
dred poor  sick  people.  A  third  friend  sent 
me  a  woman  who  had  no  merit  but  that  of 
being  very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to 
provide  for  ner.  The  truth  is,  the  lady  was 
obliged  to  allow  her  a  small  pension  till  she 
could  get  her  off  her  own  hands,  by  turning 
her  on  those  of  others.' 

4  It  is  very  true,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Simp- 
son, *  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the 
good  of  the  many  to  the  good  of  one  ;  if,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  called  doing  good  to  any  one 
to  place  them  in  a  station  in  which  they  must 


feel  unhappy,  by  not  knowing  bow  to  da- 
charge  the  duties  of  it.  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  manage.  If  the  persons  i-ecommended 
are  objects  of  charity,  I  privately  subscribe 
to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help  them,  bat  1 
never  promote  them  to  a  station  for  which 
i hey  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by  so  doing  hurt  a 
whole  community  to  help  a  distressed  indi- 
vidual.' 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved,  that  the  first 
step  towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be 
to  provide  a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry 
were  so  earnest  in  recommending  one  wo- 
man, that  she  thought  it  worth  looking  into. 
On  inquiry,  she  found  it  was  a  scheme  to 
take  a  lar^e  family  off  the  parish;  they 
never  considered  that*  a  verj  ignorant  wo- 
man, with  a  family  of  young  children,  wait 
of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  for  a  school ;  all 
they  considered  was,  that  the  profits  of  the 
school  might  enable  her  to  live  without  par- 
ish pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another, 
though  she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent 
in  her  conduct,  because  she  used  to  send  bcr 
children  to  the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  sbe 
objected  to  a  third,  a  very  sensible  woman, 
because  she  was  suspected  of  making  an  out- 
ward profession  of  religion  a  cloak  for  im- 
moral conduct.  Mrs.  Jones  knew  she  most 
not  be  too  nice  neither ;  she  knew  she  most 
put  up  with  many  faults  at  last  *  I  know/ 
said  she  to  Mr.  Simpson,  '  the  imperfection 
of  every  thing  that  is  human.  As  the  uns- 
tress will  have  much  to  bear  with  from  the 
children,  so  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
bear  with  in  the  mistress ;  and  she  sodl 
must  submit  to  our  respective  trials,  by 
thinking  how  much  God  has  to  bear  within 
us  all.  But  there  are  certain  qualities  which 
are  indispensable  in  certain  situation*  — 
There  are,  in  particular,  three  things  wbicj 
a  school- mistress  roust  not  be  without,  fj" 
sense,  activity,  and  piety.  Without  theft* 
sbe  will  mislead  others  ;  without  the  second 
she  will  neglect  them  ;  and  without  the 
third,  though  she  may  civilize,  yet  sbe  will 
never  christianize  them/  , 

Mr.  Simpson  said, '  he  really  knew  bat  ot 
one  person  in  the  parish  who  was  fully  *uw| 
ly  to  answer  her  purpose :  this,'  continnw 
he, '  is  no  other  than  my  housekeeper,  Mr*. 
Betty  Crew.  It  will  indeed  be  a  p***1?! 
to  me  to  part  from  her  ;  and  to  her  it  wul  oe 
a  far  more  fatiguing  life  than  that  which  she 
at  present  leads.  But  ought  I  to  put  my  <>*» 
personal  comfort,  or  ought  Betty  to  ??{•  T* 
own  ease  and  quiet,  in  competition  WI~Lr^ 
good  of  above  an  hundred  children  ?  *jj* 
will  appear  still  more  important,  if  wc  c^~! 
sider  the  good  done  by  these  institutions*  o01 
*s  fruit*  but  seed ;  if  we  take  into  thesc- 
count  how  many  yet  unborn  may  k^?^ 
Christians,  in  consequence  of  our  mB*l[|j 
these  children  Christians  :  for  bow  can  we 
calculate  the  number  which  may  be  °er?V 
ter  trained  for  Heaven,  by  those  very  cd»- 
dren  we  are  going  to  teacn,  when  they  tWy1 
selves  shall  become  parents,  and  y00*0^ 
are  dead  and  forgotten  ?  To  be  sure,  *.  ^ 
parting  from  Betty,  my  peas-soup  will  not  • 
quite  so  well  flavoured,  nor  my  "Den 
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neatly  got  up  ;  bat  the  day  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  all  this  will  signify  bat  little ;  bat 
it  will  not  signify  little  whether  one  hundred 
immortal  souls  were  the  better  from  ray 
making  this  petty  sacrifice.  Mrs.  Crew  is  a 
real  Christian,  has  excellent  sense,  and  had 
a  good  education  from  ray  mother.  She  has 
also  had  a  little  sort  of  preparatory  training 
for  the  business ;  for  when  the  poor  children 
come  to  the  parsonage  for  broth  on  a  Satur- 
day evening,  she  is  used  to  appoint  them  all 
to  come  at  the  same  time ;  and  after  she  has 
filled  their  pitchers,  she  ranges  them  round 
berin  the  garden,  and  examines  them  in 
their  catechism.  She  is  just  and  fair  in  deal- 
ing out  the  broth  and  beef,  not  making  my 
favour  to  the  parents  depend  on  the  skill  of 
their  children :  bat  her  own  old  caps,  and 
ribands,  and  cast-off  clothes,  are  bestowed 
as  little  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.  So 
that  taking  the  time  she  spends  in  working 
for  them,  and  the  things  she  gives  them, 
there  is  many  a  lady  who  does  not  exceed 
Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  charity.  This  1  men- 
tion to  confirm  your  notion,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  rich  in  order  to  do  good  ;  a  re- 
feioas  upper  servant  has  great  opportunities 
of  this  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed  to  en- 
courage her.' 

My  readers,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed, 
that  this  is  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who 
asusted  Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women 
to  cut  out  linen  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy.  Mrs. 
Jones,  in  the  following  week,  got  together  as 
many  of  the  mothers  as  she  could,  and  spoke 
totbeoi as  follows: 

Mrs.  Jones's  Exhortation. 

'My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  pro- 
pose to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
year  children.  Those  among  you,  who  know 
what  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  rejoice  that  the  same  blessing  is 
held  out  to  your  children.  You  who  are  not 
able  yourselves  to  read  what  your  Saviour 
has  done  and  suffered  for  you,  ought  to  be 
doubly  anxious  that  your  children  should  reap 
a  blessing  which  you  have  lost.  Would  not 
that  mother  be  thought  an  unnatural  monster 
who  should  stand  by  and  snatch  out  of  her 
child's  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind  friend 
had  just  put  into  it  ?  But  such  a  mother  would 
he  merciful,  compared  with  her  who  should 
rob  her  children  of  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing to  read  the  word  of  God  when  it  is  held 
oat  to  them.  Remember,  that  if  you  slight 
the  present  offer,  or  if,  after  having  sent  your 
children  a  few  times  you  should  afterwards 
tap  them  at  home  under  vain  pretences, 
you  will  have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of 
judgment  Let  not  your  poor  children,  then, 
have  cause  to  say,  (  My  fond  mother  was  my 
•orit  enemy.  I  might  have  been  bred  up 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  she  opposed  it 
for  the  sake  of  giving  me  a  little  paltry  plea- 
sure,— For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am  now  brought 
to  the  gates  of  hell !'  My  dear  women,  which 
of  yoa  could  bear  to  see  your  darling  child 
wodecaaed  to  everlasting   destruction  ?— 

«  web  of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  accuse! 


you  as  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  mother 
here  present,  who  will  venture  to  say — *  I 
will  doom  the  child  1  bore  to  sin  and  hell, 
rather  than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little 
present  pain,  by  cut  tailing  their  evil  inclina- 
tions !  1  will  let  them  speud  the  Sabbath  in 
ignorance  and  idleness,  instead  of  rescuing 
them  from  vanity  and  sin,  by  sending  them 
to  school  !'  If  there  are  any  such  here  pre- 
sent, let  that  mother  who  values  her  child's 
pleasure  more  than  his  soul,  now  walk  away, 
while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the  names  of  all 
those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young  ones  up 
in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life,  instead 
of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment.' 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking, 
most  of  the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good 
advice,  and  hoped  that  God  would  give  them 
grace  to  follow  it ;  promising  to  send  their 
children  constantly.  Others,  who  were  not 
so  well-disposed,  were  yet  afraid  to  refuse, 
after  the  sin  of  so  doing  had  been  so  plainly 
set  before  them.  The  worst  of  the  women 
had  kept  away  from  this  meeting,  resolving 
to  set  tneir  faces  against  the  school  Most 
of  those  also  who  were  present,  as  soon  as 
they  got  home,  set  about  providing  their 
children  with  what  little  decent  apparel  they 
could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent  her 
tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief ;  and  many  a  grateful  father 
spared  his  linen  waistcoat  and  bettermost 
hat,  to  induce  his  grown  up  son  to  attend  ; 
for  it  is  a  rule  with  which  Mrs.  Jones  began, 
that  she  would  not  receive  the  younger 
children  out  of  any  family  who  did  not  send 
their  elder  ones.  Too  many  made  excuses 
that  their  shoes  were  old,  or  their  bat  worn 
out.  But  Mrs.  Jones  told  them  not  to  bring* 
any  excuses  to  her  which  they  could  not 
bring  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  among 
those  excuses  she  would  hardly  admit  any 
except  accidents,  sickness,  or  attendance  on 
sick  parents  or  young  children. 

Subscriptions. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  lar^e  sub- 
scriptions from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  ot 
getting  the  help  and  countenance  of  the  far- 
mers and  trades- people,  whose  duty  and  in- 
terest she  thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan 
calculated  to  improve  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  the  parish.  Most  of  (hem  subscribed, 
and  promised  to  see  that  their  workmen  sent 
their  children.  She  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion till  she  called  on  farmer  Hoskins.  She 
told  him,  as  he  was  the  richest  farmer  in  the 
parish,  she  came  to  him  for  a  handsome  sub- 
scription. *  Subscription V  said  he,  *  it  is 
nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think ;  a  man 
had  need  be  made  of  money.*—*  Farmer,* 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  '  God  has  blessed  you  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you 
should  be  liberal  in  proportion  to  your  great 
ability.' — '  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
blessing,'  said  he :  1 1  have  been  up  early 
and  late,  lived  hard  while  I  had  little,  and 
now  when  I  thought  1  had  got  forward  in  the 
world,  what  with  tithes,  taxes,  and  subscrip- 
tions, it  all  goes,  I  think.'— *  Mr,  Hoskins, 
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said  Mm.  Jones,  '  as  to  tithes  and  taxes,  you 
well  know  Ibat  the  richer  you  are  the  more 
you  pay  ;  so  that  your  murmurs  are  a  proof 
of  your  wealth  Ibis  is  but  an  ungrateful 
return  for  all  your  blessings.' — -  You  are 
ae-aiu  at  your  blessings,'  said  the  farmer ; 
'  but  let  every  oue  work  as  hard  as  1  have 
done,  and  I  dare  say  be  will  do  as  well  It 
is  to  my  owu  industry  1  owe  what  1  have. 
My  crops  have  b^en  good,  because  1  minded 
my  ploughing  and  sowing.'  *  O,  fanner  I' 
cned  Mrs.  Jones,  'you  forget  whose  suns 
and  showers  make  your  crops  to  grow,  ana 
who  it  is  that  giveth  strength  to  get  riches. 
But  I  do  not  come  to  preach,  but  to  beg  ' 

'  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription 
now  ?  Flannel  or  French  ?  or  weavers,  or 
Swiss,  or  a  new  church,  or  large  bread,  or 
cheap  rice?  or  what  other  new  whim-wham 
for  getting"  the  money  out  of  one's  pocket?' 
— i  lam  going  to  establish  a  Sunday  school, 
farmer ;  and  I  come  to  you  as  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  hoping 
your  example  will  spur  on  the  rest  to  give.' 
— '  VVhy,  then,'  said  the  farmer,  *  as  one  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  1  will 
give  nothing  ;  hoping-  it  will  spur  on  the  rest 
to  refuse.  Of  all  the  foolish  inventions,  and 
new -fang-led  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
of  teaching  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very 
worst' —  And  1,  farmer,  think  that  to  teach 
good  principles  to  the  lower  classes,  is  the 
most  likely  way  to  save  the  country.  Now, 
in  order  to  this,  we  must  teach  them  to  read.' 
— *  Not  with  my  consent,  nor  my  money,' 
said  the  farmer ;  *  for  I  know  it  always  does 
more  harm  than  good.' — 'So  it  may,'  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  '  if  you  only  teach  them  to  read, 
and  then  turn  them  adrift  to  find  out  books 
for  themselves*  There  is  a  proneness  in 
the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  op- 
pose, and  which  I  see  you  are  promoting. 
Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen ;  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose  songs 
and  ballads.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  would  be 
better  for  young  men  and  maids,  and  even 
your  daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all, 
than  to  read  such  stuff  as  this.  But  if,  when 
they  ask  for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a  stone, 
nay  worse,  a  serpent,  yours  is  the  blame.' 
Then  taking  up  a  penny  book  which  had  a 
very  loose  title,  she  went  on. — 4 1  do  not 
wonder  if  you,  who  read  such  books  as  these, 
think  it  safer  that  people  should  not  read  at 
all.'  The  farmer  grinned,  and  said,  'it  is 
hard  if  a  man  of  my  substance  may  not  di- 
vert himself;  when  a  bit  of  fun  costs  only  a 
penny,  and  a  man  can  spare  that  penny, 
there  is  no  harm  done.  When  it  is  very  hot, 
or  very  wet,  and  I  come  in  to  rest,  and  have 

*  It  was  this  consideration  chiefly,  which  stimu- 
lated the  conductors  of  the  Cheap  Repository  to 
send  fo  th  that  variety  of  little  books  so  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  younar.  They  considered  that  by 
means  of  Sunday  schools,  multitudes  were  now 
taught  to  read,  who  would  be  exposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  all  the  ribaldry  and  profancness  of  loose 
stags,  vicious  stories,  and  especially  by  the  new 
iaflux  of  corruption  arising  from  Jacobinical  and 
athtistical  pamphlets ;  and  that  it  was  a  bound- 
en  duty  to  counteract  such  temptations. 


drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  up  a 
hi-  of  a  jest- hook,  or  a  comical  story,  to 
make  me*  laugh.' 

'  O,  Mr  iioskins  !'  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 
1  when  you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sua 
or  shower,  do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose 
sun  it  is  that  is  ripening  your  corn  ?  or  whose 
snowcr  is  filling  the  ear,  or  causing  the  grass 
to  grow  ?  I  could  tell  you  of  some  books 
which  w-juld  strengthen  such  thoughts, 
whereas  such  as  you  read  only  serve  to  put 
them  out  of  your  head.' 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mr- 
Hoskins    know,  that  all  the    genteel  and 
wealthy  people  had  subscribed,  be  at  last 
said,  *  why,  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do 
not  value  a  crown ;  only  I  think  it  might  be 
better  bestowed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  my  ewa 
workmen  will  fly  in  my  face  if  once  they  are 
made   scholars;    and  that  they   will  think 
the  .selves  too  good  to  work  *-—<  Now  you 
talk  soberly,  and  give  your   reasons,'  said 
Mrs.  Jones ;  '  weak  as  they  are,  they  de- 
serve an  answer.    Do  you  think  that  either 
man,  woman,  or  child  ever  did  his  doty  the 
worse,  only  because  be  knew  it  the  better  V 
-  iNo,  perhaps  not.'—1  Now,  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  learning  which  we  intend  to  fgjw9  the 
i>oor,  is  only  t  <  enable  them  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble ;  a  book  which  brings  to  us  toe  glad  ti- 
dings of  salva  ion,  in   which  every  duty  it 
explained,  every  doctrine  brought  into  prac- 
tice, and  the  highest  truths  made  level  to  the 
meanest  understanding.    The  knowledge  of 
that  book,  and  its  practical  influence  on  tat 
heart,  is  the  best  security  you  can  have,  both 
for  the  industry  and.  obedience  of  your  ser- 
vants.   Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will 
be  the  worse  servant  for  being  a  good  Chris- 
tian ." — 'Perhaps not.'— 'Are  not  the  dnties 
of  children,  of  servants,  and  the  poor,  indi- 
vidually and  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Bible?1 
— *  Yes.' — *  Do  you  think  any  duties  are  like- 
ly to  be  so  well  performed  from  any  human 
motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence,  as  from 
those  religious  motives,  which  are  backed 
with    the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, of  heaven  or  hell  ?    Even  upon  your 
own   principles  of  worldly  policy,  do  yoo 
think  a  poor  man  is  not  less  likely  to  steal  a 
sheep  or  a  horse,  who  was  taught  when  a  boy 
that  it  was  a  sin,  that  it  was  breaking  a  com- 
mandment, to  rob  a  hen-roost  or  an  orchard, 
than  one  who  has  been  bred  in  ignorance  of 
God's  law  ?   Will  your  property  be  secured  so 
effectually  by  the  stocks  oh  the  green,  as  by 
teaching  the  boys  in  the  school,  that  for  «« 
these  thins?*  God  will  bring  them  into  judg- 
ment ?    Is  a  poor  fellow  who  can  read  his 
Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away  bis 
few  hours  of  leisure,  as  one  who  cannot  read. 
He  may,  and  he  often  does,  make  a  bad  use 
of  his  reading  ;  but  I  doubt  he  would  have 
been  as  bad  without  it :  and  the  hours  spent 
in  learning  to  read  will  always  have  been 
among  the  most  harmless  ones  of  his  life.' 

*  Well,  madam,'  said  the  farmer,  '  if  jou 
do  not  think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  yoinf 
servants,  I  do  not  care  if  you  do  put  me 
down  for  half  a  guinea.  What  has  farmer 
Dobson  given  ?' — *  Haifa  guinea,1  said  Mrs. 
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Jones.-' WelV  cried  the  farmer,  •  it  »ball ,  throwing  d™^<^ 
aever  be  said  I  do  not  give  more  tban  he.  people  do  who  aVJ^^0^"^?^ 
who  is  only  a  renter.  Dobson  half  a  guinea! !  something  infectio^^,  consisting  of  many 
tui.-   i_  J. u: *  ..  *u- n.™  ««  « i  &-,„„'„  ^..^u»^M  ..jjsreat many  good  wings 


Why,  he  "wears  his  coat  as  threadbare  as  a  fanner's  daughters, 
labourer.'— *  Perhaps,'  replied   Mrs.  Jones,  the  ratsbane  which  Lion, 
*  that  is  one  reason  why  he  gives  so  much  ' 
— '  Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,'  cried  the 
farmer ;  '  as  scarce  as  guineas  are  just  now, 
III  never  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 


many  good  things 
a  book  was 

had  got  at  the  day  before,  aW *et  ?  coW 
which  she  had  seen  htm  drop  dot?  rV5"? s 
convulsions.     *  Yes,'  said  Mr.  SimpM™  D6cn 


souls 


woman,  k  1  do  again  repeat,  the 
Dobson  neither  '— -*  Yes.  and  you  must  exert  j  innocent  girls  will  be  poisoned,  and  maj 
yourself  besides,  in  insisting  that  your  work  |  eternally  ruined  by  this  vile  trash  which  you* 
men  send  their  children,  and  often  look  into  carry  about.' 

1  now  bee,'  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  farmer. 


the  school  yourself,  to  see  if  they  arc  there, 
and  reward  or  discourage  them  accordingly,' 
added  Mrs.  Jones.  '  The  most  zealous  teach- 
ers will  flag  in  their  exertions,  if  they  are 
not  animated  and  supported  by  the  wealthy ; 
and  your  poor  youth  will  soon  despise  reli- 
gious instruction  as  a  thing  forced  upon 
them,  as  a  hardship  added  to  their  other 
hardships,  if  it  be  not  made  pleasant  by  the 
encouraging  presence,  kind  words,  and  iitile 
gratuities,  from  their  betters.' 

Here  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  leave ;  the  far- 
mer insisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  dour. 
When  they  got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr. 
Simpson,  who  was  standing  near  a  little 
group  of  females,  consisting  of  the  farmer's 
two  young  daughters,  and  a  couple  of  rosy 
dairy  maids,  aui  old  blind  fiddler,  and  a  wo- 
flan  who  led  him.  The  woman  had  laid  a 
basket  on  the  ground,  out  of  which  she  was 
dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls,  who  were 
kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  picking  out 
*uch  whose  titles  suited  their  tastes.    On  see- 


'  the  reason  why  vou  think  learning  to  read 
docs  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  indeed  far 
better  that  they  should  never  know  how  to 
tell  a  letter,  unless  you  koep  such  trash  as 
this  out  of  their  way,  and  provide  them  with 
what  is  good,  or  at  least  what  is  harmless. 
Still  this  is  not  the  fault  of  reading,  but  the 
abuse  of  it.  Wine  is  still  a  good  cordial, 
though  it  is  too  often  abused  to  the  purpose 
of  drunkenness.' 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids 
could  read  their  horn -book,  though  he  own- 
ed he  often  heard  them  singing  that  song 
which  the  parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for 
his  part  it  made  them  as  merry  as  a  night- 
ingale. 

4  Yes,9  said  Mrs.  Jones, *  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does 
the  mischief,  I  have  often  heard,  as  I  have 
been  crossing  a  hay-field,  young  girls  sing- 
ing such  indecent  ribaldry  as  has  driven  me 
out  of  the  field,  though  I  well  knew  they 


ing  the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's  could   not  read  a  line  of  what  they  were 


companion  (for  1  am  sorry  to  say  she  was 
not  hU  wife)  pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  turned  round  to  the 
company,  and,  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if 
they  would  please  to  buy  a  godly  book.  Mr. 
Simpson  saw  through  the  hypocrisy  at  once, 
aod  instead  of  making  any  answer,  took  out 
of  one  of  the  grirPs  hands  a  song  which  the 
woman  had  not  been  able  to  snatch  away. 
He  was  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  that  these 
young  girls  were  about  to  read,  to  sing,  and 
to  learn  by  heart  snch  ribaldry  as  he  was 
ashamed  even  to  cast  his  eyes  on.  He  turn 
ed  about  to  the  girl,  and  gravely,  but  mildly 
said.  *  Young  woman,  what  do  you  think 
should  be  done  to  a  person  who  should  be 
found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  round  the 
country,  and  leaving  a  little  jto  every  house." 
The  girls  all  agreed  that  such  a  person  ought 
to  be  hanged.  '  That  he  should,'  said  the 
farmer,  *  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quar- 
tered too.1  The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  declaring,  they  would 
not  do  such  a  wicked  thing  for  the  world, 
for  if  they  were  poor  they  were  honest.  Mr. 
Simpson  turning  to  the  other  girl,  said, 
'Which  is  of  most  value,  the  soul  or  the 

hcdy>'-~'The  soul,    sir,'   said  the  irirl 

'  Whv  so?'  said  he. — «  Because, .  sir,  I  have 
heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to  last 
forever.'—*  Then,1  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
st*ro  voice,  turning  to  tbe  fiddler's  woman, 
1  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that 
part  which  is  to  last  forever  ?  poison  for  the 
*>al.JI    'Poison!'    said  the    terrified  girl. 


singing-,  but  had  caught  it  from  others.  So 
you  see  you  may  as  well  say  the  memory  is  a 
wicked  talent  because  some  people  misapply 
it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is  dangerous  because 
some  folks  abuse  it.9 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and 
his  woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unob- 
served, but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and 
sternly  said,  *  Woman,  I  shall  have  some 
farther  talk  with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate, 
as  well  as  a  minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will 
no  more  allow  a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in 
my  parish  than  a  dose  of  poison.'  The  girls 
threw  away  all  their  songs,  thanked  Mr. 
Simpson,  begged  Mrs.  Jones  would  take 
them  into  her  school  after  they  had  done 
milking  in  the  evenings,  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They 
promised  they  would  never  more  deal  with 
any  but  sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell 
good  little  books.  Christmas  carols,  and 
harmless  songs,  and  desired  the  fiddler's  wo- 
man never  to  call  there  again. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed 
Mrs  Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some 
thoughts  of  putting  in  practice.  This  was, 
after  her  school  had  been  established  a  few 
months,  to  invite  all  the  well-disposed  grown- 
up youth  of  the  parish  to  meet  her  at  the 
school  an  hour  or  two  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
after  the  necessary  business  of  the  dairy,  and 
of  serving  the  cattle  was  over.  Both  Mrs. 
Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of  ma- 
king this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining-  Scripture,  ana  of  im- 
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t3S3Ki^S  Slfi  with  a  second  col 
pany,  after  the  younger  ones  were  dismissed. 
In  time,  not  oolv  the  servants,  but  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  most  substantial  people 
in  the  parish  attended.  At  length  many  of 
tjhe  parents,  pleased  with  the  improvement 
so  visible  in  the  young  people,  got  a  habit  of 
dropping  in,  that  they  might  learn  how  to 
instruct  their  own  families.  And  it  was  ob- 
served that  as  the  school  filled,  not  only  the 
fives-court  and  public  house  were  thinned, 
but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea- visiting  | 
declined^  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  who  was 
at  first  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving  off* 
those  merry  songs  (as  he  called  them)  was  so 
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pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms 
were  sung  at  the  school,  that  he  promised 
Mrs.  Jones  to  make  her  a  present  of  half  a 
sheep  towards  her  first  May-day  feast.  Of 
this  feast  some  account  shall  be  given  here- 
after ;  and  the  reader  may  expect  some  far- 
ther account  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the 
history  of  Hester  Wilmot* 

*  For  a  continuation  of  the  Sunday  School,  see 
the  6tory  of  Hester  Wilmot,  in  two  port*,  in  the 
third  volume,  TEarle's  edition, — in  this  volume, 
present  edition.]  It  was  thongbt  proper  to  sepa- 
rate them  in  this  collection  :  as  the  two  preceding 
numbers  rather  tend  to  enforce  the  duties  of  the 
higher  and  middle  class,  and  the  two  subsequent 
ones  those  of  the  poor. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


Methouoftt  I  was  once  upon  a  time  trav- 
elling through  a  certain  laud  which  was  very 
full  of  people ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd, 
not  one  of  all  this  multitude  was  at  home  ; 
they  were  all  bound  to  a  far  distant  country. 
Though  it  was  permitted  by  the  Lord  of  the 
land  that  these  pilgrims  might  associate  to- 
gether for  their  present  mutual  comfort  and 
convenience  ;  and  each  was  not  only  allow- 
ed* but  commanded,  to  do  the  others  all  the 
services  he  could  upon  their  journey,  yet  it 
was  decreed,  that  every  individual  traveller 
most  enter  the  far  country  singly.  There 
was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his 
own  risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole 
united  world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting 
that  gulf.  The  exact  time  when  each  was 
to  pass  was  not  known  to  any  ;  this  the  Lord 
always  kept  a  close  secret  out  of  kindness, 
yet  still  they  were  as  sure  that  the  time  must 
come,  and  that  at  no  very  great  distance,  as 
if  they  had  been  informed  of  the  very  mo- 
ment Now,  as  tbey  knew  they  were  al- 
ways liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  hour's 
notice,  one  would  have  thought  tbey  would 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up, 
and  preparing,  and  getting  every  tiling  in 
order.  But  this  was  60  far  from  being  the 
(Case,  that  it  was  almost  the  only  thing  which 
they  did  not  think  about. 

Now,  1  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if 
any  of  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  com- 
mon journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York, 
is  not  all  your  leisure  time  employed  in  sett- 
ling your  business  at  home,  and  packing  up 
every  little  necessary  for  your  expedition  ? 
And  does  not  the  fear  of  neglecting  any  thing 
you  ought  to  remember,  or  may  have  occa- 
sion for,  haunt  your  mind,  and  sometimes 
even  intrude  upon  you  unseasonably  ?  And 
when  you  are  actually  on  your  jouraey,  es- 
pecially if  you  have  never  been  to  that  place 
before,  or  are  likely  to  remain  there,  don't 
you  begin  to  think  a  little  about  the  pleas- 
ures and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and 
to  wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city 
London  or  York  is  ?     Don't  vou  wonder 


what  is  doing  there,  and  are  you  not  anxious 
to  know  whether  you  are  properly  qualified 
for  the  business,  or  the  company  you  expect 
to  be  engaged  in  ?  Do  you  never  look  at 
the  map,  or  consult  Brooke's  Gazetteer? 
And  don't  you  try  to  pick  up  from  your  fel- 
low-passengers in  the  stage  coach  any  little 
information  you  can  get  ?  And  though  yon 
may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not 
your  secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London 
or  York,  its  business,  or  its  pleasures  ?  And 
above  all,  if  you  are  likely  to  set  out  early, 
are  you  not  afraid  of  over-sleeping,  and  does 
not  that  fear  keep  you  upon  the  watch,  so 
that  you  are  commonly  up  and  ready  before 
the  porter  comes  to  summon  you  ?  Reader! 
if  this  be  your  case,  how  surprised  will  yon 
be  to  hear*  that  the  travellers  to  the  far  coun- 
try have  not  half  your  prudence,  though  em- 
barked on  a  journey  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance, bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  can 
be  sent  after  them,  in  which,  when  they  are 
once  settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of 
being  upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  or- 
dered off  unprepared ;  instead  of  laying  up 
any  provision,  or  even  making  memoran- 
dums of  what  they  would  be  likely  to  want 
at  the  end  of  their  journey,  spent  most  ol 
their  time  in  crowds,  either  in  the  way  ot 
traffic  or  diversion.  At  first,  when  1  &a* 
them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  wUn 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  aod  lis- 
tened attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubting 
but  the  chief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the 
climate,  or  treasures,  or  society,  they  should 
probably  meet  with  in  the  far  country.  I 
supposed  they  might  be  also  discussing  about 
the  best  and  safest  road  to  it,  and  that  eacn 
was  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
neighbour,  on  a  subject  of  equal  importance 
to  all.  I  listened  to  every  party,  but  in 
scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word  about  tne 
land  to  which  they  were  bound,  though  it 
was  their  home,  the  place  where  their  whole 
interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance  lay . 
to  which  also  great  part  of  their  friends  were 
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gone  before,  and  whither  they  were  sure  all 
the  rest  would  follow. — Instead  of  this,  their 
whole  talk  was  about  the  business,  or  the 
pleasures,  or  the  fashions  of  the  strange  but 
bewitching  country  which  they  were  merely 
passing  through,  and  in  whicn  they  had  not 
one  foot  of  land  which  they  were  sure  of 
calling  their  own  for  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour.  What  little  estate  they  had  was  per- 
sonal* and  not  real,  and  thai  was  a  mortga- 
ged, life-bold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly 
their  own,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short 
uncertain  lease,  01  which  three- score  years 
and  ten  was  considered  as  the  longest  period, 
and  very  few  indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  end  of 
the  term ;  for  this  was  always  at  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  part  of  whose  prerogative  it  was, 
that  he  could  take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure, 
knock  down  the  stoutest  tenant  at  a  single 
blow,  and  turn  out  the  poor  shivering,  help- 
less inhabitant  naked,  to  that/ar  country  for 
which  he  bad  made  no  provision.  Some- 
times, in  order  to  quickeo  the  pilgrim  in  his 
preparation,  the  Lord  would  break  down  the 
tenement  by  slow  degrees ;  sometimes  he 
would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay ; 
for  as  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certain  term, 
it  would  often  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  in- 
creasing dilapidations,  even  before  the  ordi- 
nary lease  was  out,  that  the  lodging  was 
hardly  worth  keeping,  though  the  tenant 
could  seldom  be  persuaded  to  think  so.  but 
fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last. — First  the 
thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement  changed 
colour,  then  it  fell  off  aod  left  the  roof  bare ; 
then, '  the  grinders  ceased  because  they  were 
few ;'  then  the  windows  became  so  darkened 
that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
them ;  then  one  prop  (ell  away,  then  another, 
then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
fabric  trembled  and  tottered,  with  every  oth- 
er symptom  of  a  falling  house.  But  what 
was  remarkable,  the  more  uncomfortable  the 
house  became,  and  the  less  prospect  there 
was  of  staying  in  it,  the  more  preposterously 
fond  did  the  tenant  grow  of  nis  precarious 
habitation. 

On  some  occasions  the  Lord  ordered  his 
messengers,  of  which  he  has  a  great  variety, 
to  batter,  injure,  deface,  and  almost  demolish 
the  frail  building,  even  while  it  seemed  new 
and  strong ;  this  was  what  the  landlord  call- 
ed giving  warning;  but  many  a  tenant 
would  not  take  warning,  and  so  fond  of  stay- 
ing where  he  was,  even  under  all  these  in- 
conveniences, that  at  last  he  was  cast  out  by 
ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  dwelling  in  a  proper  manner,  though  one 
would  have  thought  the  fear  of  being  turned 
out  would  have  whetted  his  diligence  in  pre- 
paring for  a  better  and  a  more  enduring  in- 
heritance. For  though  the  people  were  on- 
ly tenants  at  will  in  these  crazy  tenements, 
yet,  through  the  goodness  of  the  same  Lord, 
they  were  assured  that  he  never  turned  them 
out  of  these  habitations  before  he  had  on  his 
part  provided  for  them  a  better,  so  that  there 
was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world  ;  and 
though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  frail, 
being  only  slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  occa 
tion,  yet  they  might  hold  their  future  posses- 


sion by  a  roost  certain  tenure,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  himself.  This  word  was  entered  in 
a  covenant,  or  title-deed,  consisting  of  many 
sheets,  and  because  a  great  many  good  things 
were  given  away  in  this  deed,  a  book  was 
made  of  which  every  soul  might  get  a  copy. 
This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case ; 
because,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been 
a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  case,  and  *  the  wise 
and  prudent ;'  that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraud- 
ful,  had  hid  these  things  from  '  the  babes  and 
sucklings ;'  that  is,  from  the  low  and  ijrno- 
raut,  and  many  frauds  bad  been  practised, 
and  the  poor  had  been  cheated  of  their  right ; 
so  that  not  being  allowed  to  read  and  judge 
for  themselves,  they  had  been  sadly  imposed 
upon  ;  but  all  these  tricks  had  been  put  an 
end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years  when  I 
passed  through  the  country,  and  the  meanest 
man  who  could  read  might  then  have  a  copy ; 
so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  he  had  to 
trust  to ;  and  even  those  who  could  not  read, 
might  hear  it  read  once  or  twice  every  week, 
at  least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy 
men,  whose  business  it  was.  But  it  surpri- 
sed me  to  see  how  few  comparatively  made 
use  of  these  vast  advantages.  Of  those  who 
had  a  copy,  many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  ex- 
pressed a  general  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
title  deed,  a  general  satisfaction  that  they 
should  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  inheritance, 
a  general  good  opinion  of  the  Lord  whose 
word  it  was,  and  a  general  disposition  to  take 
his  promise  upon  irust ; -always,  however,  in- 
tending, at  a  convenient  season,  to  inquire 
farther  into  the  matter ;  but  this  convenient 
season  seldom  came;  and  this  neglect  of 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  Lord  into  a 
forfeiture  of  the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  gulf 
mentioned  before  *,  it  was  shadowed  oyer  by 
a  broad  and  thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the 
pilgrims  from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner 
what  was,  doing  behind  it,  vet  such  beams  of 
brightness  now  and  then  darted  through  the 
cloud,  as  enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope, 
provided  for  that  purpose,  to  see  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for ;  but  it  was  not  every  one 
who  could  make  use  of  this  telescope ;  no  eye 
indeed  was  naturally  disposed  to  it ;  but  an 
earnest  desire  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  in- 
visible realities,  gave  such  a  strength  and 
steadiness  to  the  eye  which  used  the  telescope, 
as  enabled  it  to  discern  many  things  which 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural  sight — 
Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription  :  The 
things  which  ar*  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  Of 
these  last  things  many  glorious  descriptions 
had  been  given ;  but  as  those  splendors  were 
at  a  distance,  and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general 
did  not  care  to  use  the  telescope,  these  dis- 
tant glories  made  little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  beyond 
the  cloud,  was  called*  Hi?  things  above,  while 
a  multitude  of  trifling  objects,  which  appear- 
ed contemptibly  small  when  looked  at  through 
the  telescope,  were  called  The  things  below. 
Now,  as  we  know  it  is  nearness  which  gives 
size  and  bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  won- 
derful that  these  ill-judging  pilgrims  wen* 
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mote  struck  with  these  baubles  and  trifles, 
which,  by  laying-  close  at  hand,  were  visible 
and  tempting  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which 
made  up  the  sum  of  the  things  bel<,v>%  than 
with  the  remote  giories  of  the  things  above  ; 
but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not  making 
use  of  the  telescope,  through  which,  if  you 
examined  thoroughly  the  things  below,  they 
seemed  to  shrink  almost  down  to  nothing, 
which  was  indeed  their  real  size  ;  while  Ine 
things  above  appeared  the  more  beautiful  and 
vast,  the  mo  e  the  tele*cope  was  used.  But 
the  surprising  part  of  the  story  was  this ;  not 
that  the  pilgrims  were  captivated  at  first 
sight  with  the  tiling*  fa/ow,  for  that  was  na- 
tural enough ;  but  that  when  they  had  tried 
them  all  over  and  over,  and  found  themselves 
deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost  every 
one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their  fond- 
ness, and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were 
some  pay  fruits  which  looked  alluring,  but 
on  being  opened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  they 
were  found  to  contain  rottenness ;  and  those 
which  seemed  the  fullest,  often  proved  on  tri- 
al to  be  quite  hollow  and  empty  Those 
which  were  most  tempting  to  the  eye,  were 
often  found  to  be  wormwood  to  the  taste,  or 
poison  to  the  stomach,  and  many  flowers  that 
seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a  worm 
gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  it  was  observable 
that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  wa> 
seen,  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope 
the  word  vanity  insdpbed  in  Targe  characters. 

Among  the  chiefattractions  of  the  things 
below  were  certain  little  lumps  of  yellow 
clay,  on  which  almost  every  eye  and  every 
heart  was  fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety 
of  uses  to  which  this  clay  coo  Id  be  convert- 
ed, and  the  respect  which  was  shown  to  those 
who  could  scrape  together  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  pieces,  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  the 
general  desire  to  pick  up  some  of  them ;  but 
when  I  beheld  the  anxietv,  the  wakefulness, 
the  competitions,  the  contrivances,  the  tricks, 
the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the  pushing,  the  tur- 
moiling,  the  kicking,  the  shoving,  the  cheat- 
ing, the  circumvention,  the  envy,  the  malig- 
nity, which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to  possess 
this  article ;  when  I  saw  the  general  scram- 
ble among  those  who  had  little  to  get  much, 
and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get  more,  then 
I  could  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gold  may  be 
bought  too  dear* 

Though  1  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts 
of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  dif- 
ferent travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or 
bine  ribbon,  for  which  some  were  content  to 
forfeit  their  future  inheritance,  committing 
the  sin  of  Esau,  without  his  temptation  of 
hanger;  yet  the  yellow  clay  I  found  was 
t  he  grand  object  for  which  most  hands  were 
scrambling,  and  most  souls  were  risked.  One 
thing  was  extraordinary,  that  the  nearer 
these  people  were  to  being  turned  out  of 
their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew  of  these 
pieces  of  clay ;  so  that  I  naturally  conclu- 
ded they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them 
to  the  far  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  es- 
tablishment in  it ;  but  I  soon  learnt  this  clay 


was  not  current  there,  the  Lord  having  far- 
ther declared  to  these  pilgrims  thai  as  ihr\i 
had  brought  nothing  into  this  %POrldt  they 
!  could  carry  nothing  away* 
j      I  iuquired  of   the  different  people  who 
>  were  raising  the  various  neaps  of  clay,  bodip 
of  a  larger,  some  of  a  smaller  st»e,  why  they 
discovered  such  unremitting  anxiety*  and  tor 
whom  ?    Some,  whose  piles  were  tinmen?*, 
,  told  me  they  were  heaping  up  for  their  rlul- 
;  drcn  ;  this  I  thought  very  right,  till,  on  cit- 
ing my  eyesatound,  1  observed  many  ol  the 
children  of  these  very  people  had  large  heaj* 
|  of  their  own.      Others  told  roe  it  was  for 
,  their  grand-children  ;  but  on  inquiry  1  found 
!  these  were  not  yet  born,  and  in  many  ca^< 
there  was  little  chance  that  they  ever  wouhl. 
The  truth,  on  a  close  examination,  proved 
to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really 
heaped  for  themselves ;  that  It  was  in  fact 
neither /or  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  in 
inordinate  appetite  of  their  own     Nor  win 
1  much  surprised  after  this  to  see  these  yel- 
low hoards  at  length  canker,  and  the  rust »/' 
them  become  a  witness  against  the  hoarders 
and  eat  their  flesh  as  it  were  jire* 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a 
high  heap  of  their  fathers  raising,  before 
they  had  got  one  third  of  their  journey,  bad 
scarcely  a  single  piece  left  As  1  was  won- 
dering what  had  caused  these  enormous  piles 
to  vanish  in  so  short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered 
up  and  down  the  country  all  sorts  of  odd  in- 
ventions, for  some  or  other  of  which  the  rain 
possessors  of  the  great  heaps  of  clay  had 
truckled  and  bartered  them  aWay  in  fewer 
hours  than  their  ancestors  had  spent  years  in 
getting  them  together.  O  what  a  Strang* 
unaccountable  medley  it  was !  and  wfcat  wts 
ridiculous  enough,  I  observed  that  the  great- 
est quantity  of  the  clay  was  always  exchao- 
ged  for  things  that  were  of  no  use  that  1 
could  discover,  owing  I  suppose  to  my  if* 
norance  of  the  manners  of  the  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhausted 
in  order  to  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  t 
running  ;  but  the  worst  part  of  the  jok* 
was,  the  horses  did  not  run  to  fetch  or  earn' 
any  thing,  of  course  Were  of  no  kind  of  «#• 
but  merely  to  let  the  gazers  see  which  couW 
run  fastest.  Now,  this  gift  of  swiftness,  ev 
ercised  to  no  one  useful  purpose,  wss  onl* 
one  out  of  many  instances,  I  observed, J» 
talents  employed  to  no  end.  In  another 
place  I  saw  whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  in 
maintain  lonr  ranges  of  buildings  nijl  ot 
dogs,  on  provisions  which  would  have  nicely 
fattened  some  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who 
sadly  wanted  fattening,  and  whose  rafpw 
tenements  were  out  at  elbows,  for  want  of  » 
little  help  to  repair  them  Some  of  the  pu« 
were  regularly  pulled  down  oace  insM'6 
years,  in  order  to  corrupt  certain  needv  pi  - 
grims  to  belie  their  consciences,  DT,do'Te 
that  for  a  bribe  which  they  were  bound  to  w 
from  principle.  Others  were  spent  in  pay- 
ing with  white  stiff  hits  of  paper,  paincr* 
over  with  red  and  Mack  spots,  ia  WBIC{V,1 
thought  there  must  be  some  eonjnrmg,  be- 
cause the  very  touch  of  these  painted  p*sjf 
boards  made  the  heaps  fly  from  one  to  anew- 
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f  r,  and  back  again  to  the  same,  in  a  way  that 
lutural  causes  could  not  account  for.  There 
was  another  proof  that  there  must  he  some 
magic  in  this  business,  which  was,  that  if  a 
pasteboard  with  red  spots  fell  into  a  hand 
which  wanted  a  black  one,  the  person  chan- 
ged colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  dis- 
covered other  symptoms  of  madness,  which 
showed  there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the 
cane.  These  clean  little  pasteboards,  as 
harmless  as  they  looked,  had  the  wonderful 
power  of  palling  down  the  highest  piles  in 
less  time  tnan  all  the  other  causes  put  togeth- 
er I  observed  that  many  small  piles  were 
given  in  exchange  for  an  enchanted  liquor 
which  when  the  purchaser  had  drunk  to  a 
little  excess,  he  lost  all  power  of  managing 
the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing  the  love 
of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indulgence,  by 
making  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  of  that 
very  gratification  on  which  his  heart  was 
set. 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
grims, that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or 
tracking  it  for  any  such  purposes  as  the 
above,  was  thought  exactly  the  same  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  Hie  Lord  ;  and  ii  was  expect- 
ed that  when  they  should  come  under  his 
more  immediate  jurisdiction  in  the  far  coun- 
try, the  penalty  annexed  to  hoarding  and 
tqnandenng  would  be  nearly  the  same. — 
While  I  examined  the  countenances  of  the 
owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
who  I  well  knew  never  iniended  to  make  anv 
use  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more  terri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being 
torn  from  it,  than  those  were  who  were  em- 
ploying it  in  the  most  useful  manner.  Those 
^bo  best  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  set  their 
hearts  least  upon  it,  and  were  always  most 
Tilling  to  leave  it  But  such  riddles  were 
common  in  this  odd  country.  It  was  indeed 
a  very  land  of  paradoxes. 

Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who 
<rere  naturally  made  erect,  with  an  eye 
formed  to  look  up  to  the  thine*  >tb  /»e,  vet  had 
their  eyes  almost  constantly  oent  in  the  oth- 
er direction,  riveted  to  the  earth,  and  fasten- 
ed on  things  below  >  just  like  those  animals 
who  walk  on  all  four.  I  was  told  they  had 
not  always  been  subject  to  this  weakness  of 
•*»?ht,  and  proneness  to  earth  :  that  they  had 
<'Hgiaally  been  upright  and  beautiful,  having 
been  created  after  the  image  of  the  Lord, 
who  was  himself  the  perfection  of  beauty  ; 
that  he  had,  at  first,  placed  them  in  a  far  su- 
perior situation,  which  he  had  given  them  in 
trpetaity  ;  but  that  their  first  ancestors  fell 
fr-jm  it  through  pride  and  carelessness  ;  that 
'i^n  this  the  freehold  was  taken  away,  they 
'i^t  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
beauty,  and  were  driven  out  into  this  strange 
'wintry,  where,  however,  they  had  every 
opportunity  given  them  of  recovering  their 
fWoai  health,  and  the  Lord's  favour  and 
hseaess;  for  they  were  become  so  disfigur- 
"f » and  were  grown  ao  unlike  him,  that  you 
*onld  hardly  heheve  they  were  his  own  chil- 
u*en,  though,  in  some,  the  resemblance  was 
h^ome  again  visible. 

the  Lord,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that, 
»or..  I.  9 A 


instead  of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  their  own  folly,  as  he  might 
have  done  without  any  impeachment  of  liis 
justice,  he  gave  them  immediate  comfort, 
and  promised  them  that,  in  due  time,  his  own 
son  should  come  down  and  restore  them  to 
the  future. inheritance  which  he  should  pur- 
chase for  them  Aud  now  it  was,  that  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  their  spirits,  after  they  had 
lost  their  estate  through  the  folly  of  their  an- 
cestors, that  he  began  to  give  them  a  part  of 
their  former  title  deed  He  continued  to 
send  them  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time  by 
different  faithful  servants,  whom,  however, 
these  ungrateful  people  generally  used  ill, 
and  some  of  whom  they  murdered.  But  for 
alt  this,  the  Lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that 
he  at  length  sent  these  mutineers  a  procla- 
mation of  full  and  free  pardon  by  his  son. 
This  son,  though  they  used  him  in  a  more 
cruel  manner  than  they  had  done  any  of  his 
servants,  yet  after  having  Jiniskrd  the  work 
his  father  gnvc  him  to  do,  went  back  into  the 
far  c  'untt-y  to  prepare  a  place  for  all  them 
who  believe  in  him  ;  and  there  he  still  lives ; 
begging  and  pleading  for  those  unkind  peo- 
ple, whom  he  still  loves  and  forgives,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the 
easy  terms  of  (heir  being  heartily  sorry  for 
what  they  have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of 
pardon,  and  convinced  that  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  save  to  the  utmost  all  them  Uiai 
come  unto  him 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  mft  old  offenders  ap- 
peared to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ; 
that  is,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it. 
They  were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered 
from  the  penalty  of  their  guilt,  but  they  did 
not  heartily  wish  to  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  it!  Many  declared,  in  the  most 
public  manner,  once  every  week,  that  they 
were  very  sorry  they  had  done  amiss ;  that 
Ihcy  had  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep  ; 
but  it  was  nor  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow 
ever  so  often,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of 
their  penitence.  For  there  was  so  little 
truth  in  them,  that  the  Lord  required  other 
proofs  of  their  sincerity  beside  their  own 
word,  for  they  often  lied  with  their  lips  and 
dissembled  with  their  tongue.  But  those 
who  professed  to  be  penitents  must  give  some 
outward  proof  of  it.  They  were  neither  al- 
lowed to  raise  heaps  of  clay,  by  circumreot* 
in|r  their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  great  piles 
lying  by  them  useless ;  nor  must  tbey  barter 
them  for  any  of  those  idle  vanities  which  re- 
duced the  heaps  on  a  sudden :  for  I  found 
that  among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reck- 
oning, the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps 
would  be  a  principal  one 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer 
part  of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their 
heaps  in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  ten- 
ements of  clay,  in  painting,  white-washing, 
and  enamelling  them  All  those  tricks, 
however,  did  not  preserve  them  from  decay ; 
and  when  they  yrew  old,  they  even  looked 
worse  for  all  this  cost  and  varnish.  Some, 
however,  acted  a  more  sensible  part,  and 
spent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering  tene- 
ments than  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
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clean,  and  in  good  repair,  wbicb  is  what 
every  tenant  ought  to  do ;  and  I  observed 
that  those  who  were  roost  moderate  in  the 
care  of  their  own  tenements,  were  most  at- 
tentive to  repair  and  warm  the  ragged  tene- 
ments of  others.  But  none  did  this  with 
much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but  those  who  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  overlooking  the  things 
be  low  j  and  who  also,  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  telescope,  had  got  their  natural  weak 
and  dim  sight  so  strengthened,  as  to  be  able 
to  discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
thing*  above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eves 
on  these  glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles, 
which  compose  the  mass  of  tilings  below,  at 
last  appear  in  their  own  diminutive  littleness. 
For  it  was  in  this  case  particularly  true,  that 
things  are  only  big  or  little  by  comparison ; 
and  there  was  no  other  way  of  making  the 
things  below  appear  as  small  as  they  really 
were,  but  by  comparing  them,  by  means  of 
the  telescope,  with  the  things  above.  But  I 
observed  that  the  false  judgment  of  the  pil- 
grims ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong  prac- 
tices ;  for  those  who  kept  their  eves  fasten- 
ed on  the  things  below,  were  reckoned  wise 
in  their  generation,  while  the  few  who  look  • 
ed  forward  to  the  future  glories,  were  ac- 
counted by  the  bustlers,  or  heapers,  to  be 
either  fools  or  mad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorn- 
ing their  tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps, 
grasping  the  things  below  as  if  they  would 
never  let  them  £«£  shutting  their  eyes,  in- 
stead of  using  their  telescope,  and  neglecting 
their  title  deed,  as  if  it  was  the  parchment  of 
another  man's  estate,  and  not  of  their  own ; 
till  one  after  another  each  felt  his  tenement 
tumbling  about  his  ears.— Oh  !  then  what  a 
busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying,  distract 
ing  moment  was  that !  What  a  deal  of  busi* 
Bess  was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange  time 
was  this  to  do  it  in  !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
fusion and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  left 


every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  star 
one  was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow 
heaps,  to  another,  which  the  beaper  now 
found  would  be  of  no  use  to  himself  in  shoot- 
ing the  gulf;  a  transfer  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  while  the  tenement  was  sound* 
Then  there  was  a  consultation  between  two 
or  three  masons  at  once  perhaps,  to  try  to 
patch  up  the  walls,  and  strengthen  the  props, 
and  stop  the  decays  of  the  tumbling  tene- 
ment ;  nut  not  till  the  masons  were  forced 
to  declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a  truth  they 
were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  did  the 
tenant  seriously  think  it  was  tune  to  pack  up, 
prepare,  and  be  gone.  Then  what  sending 
for  the  wise  men  who  professed  to  explain 
the  title  deed  !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that 
they  had  neglected  to  examine  it  till  their 
senses  were  too  confused  for  bo  weighty  a 
business  !  What  reproaches,  or  what  exhor- 
tations to  others,  to  lock  better  after  their 
own  affairs  than  they  had  done !  Even  to  the 
wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  falling  of  their 
tenements  was  a  solemn  thing ;  solemn,  but 
not  surprising ;  they  had  long  been  packing 
up  and  preparing ;  they  praised  their  Lord's 
goodness  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  stay 
so  long;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of 
their  frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that 
those  very  dilapidations  which  had  made  the 
house  uncomfortable  had  been  a  blessing,  as 
it  had  set  them  on  diligent  preparation  for 
their  future  inheritance;  had  made  them 
more  earnest  in  examining  their  title  to  it, 
and  had  set  them  on  such  a  frequent  applica- 
tion to  the  telescope,  that  the  things  ooow 
had  seemed  every  day  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  the  things  below  to  recede 
and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desired  not 
to  be  unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upon,  fir 
they  knew  that  if  their  tabernacle  was  dw- 
solved%they  had  an  house  not  made  wUhhcmdty 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS : 

A  VISION. 
OR,  BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURTHENS. 


0*ce  upon  a  time  methought  I  set  out  up- 
on a  long  journey,  and  the  place  through 
which  I  travelled  appeared  to  be  a  dark  val- 
ley, which  was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears. 
It  had  obtained  this  name,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  sorrowful  adventures 
which  poor  passengers  commonly  meet  with 
in  theiriourney  through  it ;  but  also  because 
most  of  these  travellers  entered  it  weeping 
and  crying,  ancUeft  it  in  very  great  pain  and 
anguish.  This  vast  valley  was  full  of  peo- 
ple of  all  colours,  ages,  sizes,  and  descrip- 
tions. But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  taw- 
ny, all  were  travelling  the  same  road ;  or 
rather  they  were  taking  different  little  paths 
which  all  led  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  complexions,  ages,  and 
tempers  of  this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all 


resembled  each  other  in  this  one  respect, 
that  each  had  a  burthen  on  his  back  which  be 
was  destined  to  carry  through  the  toil  and 
heat  of  the  day,  until  he  should  arrive,  bya 
longer  or  shorter  course,  at  his  journeys 
end.  These  burthens  would  in  general  bare 
made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolerable,  bad 
not  the  bord  of  the  valley,  out  of  bis  $reat 
compassion  for  these  poor  pilgrims,  provided, 
among  other  things,  the  following  means  for 
their  relief: 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entrance  of  toe 
valley,  there  were  written,  in  great  letters  ot 
gold,  the  following  words : 

Bear  ye  one  anotHer's  Burthens. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of  the 
travellers  hurried  on  without  stopping  t0 
read  this  inscription,  and  others,  though  they 
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lad  eoce  read  it,  yet  pud  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good 
adricefor  other  people,  but  very  seldom  ap- 
plied it  to  themselves.  They  uniformly  de- 
sired to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
which  by  this  injunction  others  were  bound 
to  offer  them,  but  seldom  considered  that  the 
obligation  was  mutual,  and  that  reciprocal 
wants  and  reciprocal  services  formed  the 
strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  short 
1  saw  that  too  many  of  those  people  were  of 
opinion  that  they  had  burthens  enough  of 
their  own,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no 
occasion  to  take  upon  them  those  of  others ; 
so  each  tried  to  make  his  own  load  as  light, 
and  his  own  journey  as  pleasant  as  he  could , 
without  so  much  as  once  casting  a  thought  on 
a  poor  overloaded  neighbour.  Here,  how- 
erer,  I  have  to  make  a  rather  singular  re- 
mark, by  which  I  shall  plainly  show  the  folly 
of  these  selfish  people.  It  was  so  ordered 
and  contrived  by  the  Lord  of  this  valley, 
that  if  any  one  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
lighten  a  neighbour's  burthen,  in  fact  he 
never  foiled  to  find  that  he  at  that  moment 
alio  lightened  his  own.  Besides,  the  benefit 
of  helping  each  other,  was  as  mutual  as  the 
obligation.  If  a  man  helped  his  neighbour, 
it  commonly  happened  that  some  other  neigh- 
bour came  by-andby  and  helped  him  in  his 
torn ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as  what 
wicked  independence  in  the  whole  valley. 
Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  however  stout 
and  strong,  could  move  on  comfortably  with- 
out assistance,  for  so  the  Lord  of  the  valley, 
whose  laws  were  all  of  them  kind  and  good, 
had  expressly  ordained. 

I  stood  BtiU  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
poor  way-faring  people,  who  moved  slowly 
on,  like  so  many  ticket- porters,  with  bur- 
ttau  of  various  kinds  on  tbeir  backs ;  of 
which  some  were  heavier,  and  some  were 
lighter,  but  from  a  burthen  of  one  kind  or 
Jjjjjer,  not  one  traveller  was  entirely  free. 
There  might  be  some  difference  in  the  de- 
gree, and  some  distinction  in  the  nature,  but 
exemption  there  was  none. 

The  Widow. 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the 
wrthen  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate 
husband,  moved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have 
w  bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had 
wt  the  surviving  children  with  great  alacri- 
ty stepped  forward  and  supported  her.  Their 
ftndness  after  a  while,  so  much  lightened 
we  load  which  threatened  at  first  to  be  in- 

•fk  l'  lhat  she  even  went  on  ner  way 
with  cheerfulness,  and  more  than    repaid 

li  S  ?  p>  bv  ■PPty*0*!  *De  strength  she  de- 
nted from  it  to  their  future  assistance. 

The  Husband. 

_  iI*?t,aw  a  Poor  old  man  tottering  under 
a  burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  ev- 
ery moment  to  sink  under  it.  I  peeped  into 
»  pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  Up  of  many 
IHL  "n** ;  ^ro  were  Poverty,  oppres- 
J^L?c'nic*> debt'  and*  what  ma<te  »▼  ^ 
«*j?"*  P*rt»  ondutiful  children,  t  was 
Zm  enn?  how  !t  wai  toat  he  got  on  even  so 
we«  w  he  did,  till  I  spied  hi*  wife,  a  kind, 


meek,  christian  woman,  who  was  doing  her 
utmost  to  assist  him.  She  quietly  got  behind, 
gently  laid  her  shoulder  to  the  burthen,  and 
carried  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  than  ap- 
peared to  me  when  I  was  at  a  distance.  It 
was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  benefit  that 
she  was  anxious  to  conceal  it.  She  not  only 
sustained  him  by  her  strength,  but  cheered 
him  by  her  counsels.  She  told  him,  that, 
4  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  rest ;'  that '  he  that  overcometh  shall  in- 
herit all  things.'  In  short,  she  so  supported 
his  fainting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
4  run  with  patience  the  race  which  was  set 
before  him.1 

The  Kind  Neighbour. 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  for- 
ward with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which 
were  packed  sickness  and  want,  with  num- 
berless other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of 
which  human  misery  is  worked  up.  '  She 
was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  have  got  on 
at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistance 
of  another  woman  almost  as  poor  as  herself ; 
who,  though  she  had  no  light  burthen  of  her 
own,  cheerfully  lent  an  helping  hand  to  a 
fellow  traveller  who  was  still  more  heavily 
laden.  This  friend  had  indeed  little  or  noth- 
ing to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of  kindness 
is  soothing  to  the  weary.  And  1  remarked 
in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the  man- 
ner of  helping,  that  lightened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rough,  clumsy  way  of 
assisting  a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact 
it  might  be  of  real  use,  yet  seemed,  by  gal- 
ling the  traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was 
intended  to  lighten;  while  I  observed  in 
others  that  so  cheap  a  kindness  as  a  mild 
word,  or  even  an  affectionate  look  made  a 
poor  burthened  wretch  move  on  cheerily. — 
The  bare  feeling  that  some  human  being 
cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten  the  load.— 
But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour.  She 
had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book> 
such  as  the  following—1  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en.'— 'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.' — 4I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee.'—'  For  our  light  afllic- 
tion,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.'  These  quickened  the 
pace,  and  sustained  the  spirits  of  the  blind 
traveller  :  and  the  kind  neighbour  by  thus 
directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  sufferer 
to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped  to 
enable  her  to  sustain  the  afflictions  of  this, 
more  effectually  than  if  she  vad  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Clergyman. 

A  pious  minister,  sinkiog  under  the  weight 
of  a  distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants 
he  was  totally  unable  to  bear*  was  suddenly 
relieved  by  a  charitable  widow,  who  came 
up  and  took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her 
own  shoulders  as  her  part  of  the  load*    The 
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of  the  parish  thus  divided  became  \ 
5.  The  minister  being  no  longer 
town  by  the  temporal  distresses  of 
le,  applied  himself  cheerfully  to  his 
t  of  the  weight.  And  it  was  pleas- 
e  how  those  two  persons,  neither  of 
ry  strong,  or  rich,  or  healthy,  by 
dly  uniting  together,  were  enabled 
the  weight  of  a  whole  parish ; 
*iagly«  either  of  them  must  have 
for  the  attempt.  And  I  remember 
it  grief  I  felt  during  my  whole  jour- 
,  that  1  did  not  see  more  of  this  un- 
concurring  kindness,  more  of  this 
1  concert,  by  which  all  the  burthens 
ire  been  so  easily  divided.  It  troub- 
o  observe,  that  of  all  the  laws  of  the 
iere  was  not  one  more  frequently 
than  the  law  of  kindness* 

The  Negroes. 
spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men, 
and  children,  a  multitude  which  no 
uld  number ;  these  groaned,  an.  I 
ind  sweated,  and  bled  under  far 
loads  than  I  had  yet  seen.  But  for  a 
>  man  helped  them  ;  at  length  a  few 
avellers  were  touched  with  the  sor- 
ighinff  of  those  millions,  and  very 
did  they  put  their  hands  to  the  bur- 
but  their  number  was  not  quite  equal 
ork  they  had  undertaken.  I  per- 
however,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
:  poor  heavy-laden  wretches ;  though 
pulsed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed 
*t,  and  somo  even  pledged  themselves 
nual  attempt  till  the  project  was  ac 
bed ;  and  as  the  number  of  these 
is  helpers  increased  every  year,  I  felt 
rtable  hope,  that  before  all  the  black* 
of  the  valley,  the  whites  would  fairly 
he  burthen,  and  the  loads  would  be 
lly  lightened. 

ig  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
hat  those  who  most  kicked  and  strug- 
der  their  burthens,  only  made  them 
i  the  heavier,  for  their  shoulders  be- 
ttremely  galled  by  those  vain  and  in- 
.1  struggles.  The  load,  if  borne  pa- 
would  in  the  end  have  turned  even  to 
intage  of  the  bearers,  for  so  the  Lord 
alley  had  kindlv  decreed  ;  but  as  to 
•umblers,  they  had  all  the  smart,  and 
F  the  benefit;  they  had  the  present 
g  without  the  future  reward.  But 
g  which  made  all  these  burthens  seem 
heavy  was,  that  in  everyone  without 
on,  there  was  a  certain  inner  packet, 
nost  of  the  travellers  took  pains  to 


conceal,  and  kepi  carefolly  wrapped  up; 
and  while  they  were  forward  enough  to  com- 
plain of  the  other  part  of  their  burthens, 
few  said  a  word  about  this,  though  in  troth 
it  was  the  pressing  weight  of  this  secret  pack- 
et which  served  to  render  the  general  bur- 
then so  intolerable.  In  spite  of  all  their 
caution,  1  contrived  to  get  a  peep  at  it.  I 
found  in  each  that  this  packet  had  the  same 
label ;  the  word  sin  was  written  on  all  as  a 
general  title,  and  in  ink  so  black,  that  they 
could  not  wash  it  out.  1  observed  that  most 
of  them  took  no  small  pain*  to  bide  the  wri- 
ting; but  1  was  surprised  to  see  that  they 
did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  but  the  la- 
bel. If  any  kind  friend  who  assisted  these 
people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did  but  to 
much  as  hint  at  the  secret  pockety  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  ooce, 
and  commonly  denied  they  had  any  such  ar- 
ticle in  their  portmanteau  ;  and  it  was  those 
whose  secret  packet  swelled  to  the  roost 
enormous  size,  who  most  stoutly  denied  they 
had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure,  however,  that  seme 
who  had  long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of 
t  is  inward  packet,  at  length  sound  it  mech 
diminished,  and  the  more  this  packet  shrunk 
in  size,  the  lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their 
burthens  also  I  observed,  moreover,  that 
though  the  label  always  remained  in  some 
degree  indelible,  yet  that  those  who  vera 
earnest  to  get  rid  of  the  load,  found  that  the 
original  traces  of  the  label  grew  fainter  also; 
it  was  never  quite  obliterated  in  any,  though 
in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly  effaced. 

Then  methought,  all  at  once,  I  heard  s 
voice,  as  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
crying  out  and  saying,  4  Ye  unhappy,  pil- 
grims, why  are  ye  troubled  about  the  burth- 
en which  ye  are  doomed  to  bear  throegb  this 
valley  of  tears  ?  Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon 
as  ye  shall  have  escaped  out  of  this  valley  the 
whole  burthen  shall  drop  off,  provided  f0 
neglect  not  to  remove  that  inward  weight, 
that  secret  load  of  sin  which  principally  op- 
presses you  ?  Study  then  the  whole  will  oi 
the  Lord  of  this  valley.  Learn  from  him 
how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burthens  m*y 
now  be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be 
removed  for  ever.  Be  comforted*  r*a,t" 
and  hope  may  cheer  you  even  in  this  valley. 
The  passage,  though  it  seems  long  to  weJJJ 
travellers,  is  comparatively  short;  for  oe" 
yond  there  is  a  land  of  everlasting  rest, 
where  ye  shall  hunger  no  more,  nejther  thirst 
any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led  bf  h>iwj 
fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  shall  be 
wiped  away  from  your  eyes.' 


'JH5E  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAT. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was1  ney,  each  traveller  had  a  small  lamp  so  fix* 
in  the  Valley  of  Tears.  Methought  ed  in  his  bosom  that  it  seemed  to  ^ah*  * 
jam  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom  part  of  himself;  but  as  this  nafura!  light  did 
«n  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  direct  them  id 
ing  at  large  through  the  same  vast  the  right  way,  the  King  of  the  countrv,  w 
At  first  setting  out  on  his  jour-  pity  to  their  wanderings  and  their  bltnaW- 
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out  of  bis  gracious  condescension,  promis- 
ed to  gire  these  poor  wayfaring  people 
an  additional  supply  of  light  from  his  own 
royal  treasury,  out  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
lavish  his  favour*  where  there  seemed  no  dis- 
position to  receive  them,  he  would  not  be- 
stow any  of  bis  oil  on  such  as  did  not  think 
it  worth  asking  for  *  Ask  and  ye  shall 
have/  was  the  universal  rule  he  had  laid 
down  for  them.  But  though  they  knew  the 
condition  of  the  obligation,  many  were  pre- 
vented from  asking  through  pride  and  vani- 
ty, for  they  thought  they  had  light  enough  al- 
ready, preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
their  own  lamp,  to  all  the  offered  light  from 
the  King's  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of 
those  who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had 
enough,  that  hardly  any  acted  up  to  what 
even  their  own  natural  light  showed  them. 
Others  were  deterred  from  asking,  because 
they  were  told  that  this  light  not  only 
pointed  oot  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed 
to  them  ugly  sights  in  their  own  hearts,  to 
which  they  rather  chose  to  be  blind  ;  for 
those  travellers  were  of  that  preposterous 
number  who  *  chose  darkness  rather  than 
light,'  and  for  the  old  obvious  reason,  '  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil.'  Now,  it  was 
remarkable  that  these  two  properties  were 
inseparable,  and  that  the  lamp  would  be  of 
little  outward  use,  except  to  those  who  used 
it  as  an  intern  al  reflector.  A  threat  and  a 
promise  also  never  failed  to  accompany 
the  offer  of  this  light  from  the  King  ;  a  prom- 
ise that  to  those  who  improved  what  they 
bad,  more  sho»uld  be  given  ;  and  a  throat, 
thai  from  tho»e  who  did  not  use  it  wisely, 
should  be  taken  away  even  what  they  had 

I  observed  that  when  the  road  was  very 
dangerous;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties, 
and  death  beset  the  fervent  traveller  ;  then, 
on  their  faithful  importunity,  the  King  vol- 
untarily gave  large  and  bountiful  supplies  of 
light,  such  as  in  common  seasons  never  could 
have  been  expected  :  always  proportioning 
the  quanity  given  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case ;  '  as  their  day  was,  such  was  their 
light  and  strength.' 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed 
that  this  light  was  art  to  go  out  if  left  to  it- 
self. It  was  easily  blown  out  by  those  vio- 
lent gusts  which  were  perpetually  howling 
through  the  wilderness;  and  indeed  it  was 
the  natural  tendency  of  that  unwholesome 
atmosphere  to  extinguish  it,  just  as  you  have 
seen  a  candle  go  out  when  exposed  to  the 
rapours  and  foul  air  of  a  damp  room.  It  was 
*  melancholy  sight  to  see  multitudes  of  trav- 
enerUieedlessly  pacing  on,  boasting  they 
"flight enough  of  their  own,  and  despising 
the  offer  of  more.  But  what  astonished  me 
roott  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and  some  of 
them  too  accounted  men  of  first  rate  wit, 
actually  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light, 
because  while  any  spark  of  it  remained,  it 
only  served  to  torment  them,  and  point  out 
*»$*  which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  And 
having  once  blown  out  their  own  liq;M,  they 


were  not  easy  till  they  hud  blown  out  that  of 
their  neighbours  also ;  so  that  a  rood  part 
of  the  wilderness  seemed  to  exhibit  a  sort 
of  universal  btwdmafSs  buff',  each  endeav- 
ouring to  catch  his  neighbour,  while  his  own 
voluntary  blindness  ex  posed  him  to  be  caught 
himself ;  so  that  each  was  actually  lulling 
into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for  another,  till 
at  length,  as  selfishness  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  blindness,  (  catch  he  that  catch 
can,'  became  the  general  motto  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were 
some  others  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the 
most  gaudy  flowers  over  the  numerous  bogs, 
and  precipices,  and  pitfalls  with  which  the 
wilderness  abounded ;  and  thus  making 
danger  and  death  look  so  gay,  that  poor 
thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight  in 
their  own  destruction.  Those  pitfalls  did 
not  appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye, 
because  over  them  were  raised  gay  edifices 
with  alluring  names.  These  were  filled  with 
singing  men  and  singing  women,  and  with 
dancing,  and  feasting,  and  gaming,  and 
drinking,  and  jollity,  and  madness.  But 
though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the  footing  was 
unsound.  The  floors  were  foil  of  boles, 
through  which  the  unthinking  merry-ma- 
kers were  continually  sinking*  Some  tumb- 
led through  in  the  middle  of  a  song  ;  more 
at  the  end  of  a  feast ;  and  though  there  was 
many  a  cup  of  intoxication  wreathed  round 
with  flowers,  yet  there  was  always  poison  at 
the  bottom,  but  what  most  surprised  me 
was  that  though  no  day  past  over  their  heads 
in  which  some  of  the  most  merry-makers 
did  not  drop  through,  yet  their  loss  made 
little  impression  on  those  who  were  left. 
Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to  more 
circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  con- 
tinual dropping  off  of  those  about  them, 
several  of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from 
thence  an  argument  of  a  direct  contrary 
tendency,  and  the  very  shortness  of  time  was 
only  urged  as  a  reason  to  use  it  more  sedu- 
lously for  the  indulgence  in  sensual  delights. 
4  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die/ 
4  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  be- 
fore they  are  withered.'  With  these  and  a 
thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
gay  garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  deco- 
rated. Some  admired  poets  were  set  to 
work  to  set  the  most  corrupt  sentiments  to 
the  most  harmonious  tunes ;  those  were 
sung  without  scruple,  chiefly  indeed  by  I  he 
looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom  also  by 
the  more  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety,  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  sing  to  the  sound  of  in- 
struments, sentiments  so  corrupt  and  im- 
moral, that  they  would  have  blushed  to 
speak  or  read  them  :  but  the  music  seemed 
to  sanctify  the  corruption,  especially  such 
as  was  connected  with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  so  much  as  a  spark  of  light  left,  seemed 
every  now  and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards, 
to  cast  an  eye,  though  with  very  different 
degrees  of  attention,  towards  the  Hippy 
Land*  which  they  were  told  lav  at  the  end  of 
their  journey :  but  as  they  could  not  pee  very 
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far  forward,  and  as  they  knew  there  was  a 
dark  and  shadowy  valley  which  must  needs 
be  crossed  before  they  could  attain  to  the 
Happy  Land,  they  tried  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion from  it  as  roach  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  not  sufficiently  apt  to 
consult  a  map  and  a  road -book  which  the 
King  had  given  them,  and  which  pointed  oat 
the  path  to  the  Happy  Land  so  clearly,  that 
the  ( wayfaring  men,  though  simple,  could 
not  err.'  This  map  also  defined  very  cor- 
rectly the  boundaries  of  the  Happy  Land 
from  the  Land  of  Misery \  both  of  which  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  and  shadowy 
valley ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  light-houses 
were  erected,  so  many  clear  and  explicit  di- 
rections furnished  for  avoiding  the  one 
country  and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was 
not  the  King's  fault,  if  even  one  single  tra- 
veller got  wrong.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that/in  spite  of  the  map  and  the  road-book, 
and  the  King's  word,  and  his  offers  of  assist- 
ance to  get  them  thither,  that  the  travellers 
in  general  did  not  heartily  and  truly  believe, 
after  all,  that  there  was  any  such  country  as 
the  Happy  Land  ;  or  at  least  the  paltry  and 
transient  pleasures  of  the  wilderness  so  be- 
sotted them,  the  thoughts  of  the  dark  and 
shadowy  valley  so  frightened  them,  that  they 
thought  they  should  be  more  comfortable  by 
banishing  all  thought  and  forecast,  and  dri- 
ving the  subject  quite  out  of  their  heads. 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  ray  dream,  that  there 
Were  two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one 
of  which  every  traveller  must  needs  take. 
The  first  was  narrow,  and  difficult,  and 
rough,  but  it  was  infallibly  safe.  It  did  not 
admit  the  traveller  to  stray  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  yet  it  was  far  from  being 
destitute  of  real  comforts  or  sober  pleasures. 
The  other  was  a  broad  and  tempting  way* 
abounding  with  luxurious  fruits  and  gaudy 
flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  please  the  ap- 
petite. To  forget  this  dark  valley,  through 
which  every  traveller  was  well  assured  he 
mast  one  day  pass,  seemed  the  object  of  gen- 
eral desire.  To  this  grand  end,  all  that  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  invent  was  industrious- 
ly set  to  work.  The  travellers  read,  and 
they  wrote,  and  they  painted,  and  they  sung, 
ana  they  danced,  and  they  drank  as  they 
went  along,  not  so  much  because  they  all 
cared  for  these  things,  or  had  an  v  real  joy  in 
them,  as  because  this  restless  activity  served 
to  divert  their  attention  from  ever  being  fix- 
ed on  the  dark  and  shadowy  valley. 

The  King,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tem- 
pers of  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were 
to  forget  their  journey's  end,  had  thought  of 
a  thousand  little  kind  attentions  to  warn 
them  of  their  dangers  :  and  as  we  sometimes 
aee  in  our  gardens  written  on  a  board  in 
great  letters,  Beware  of  spring  guns — 
man  traps  are  set  here  ;  so  had  this  King 
caused  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  before  the 
eye*  of  the  travellers,  several  little  notices 
and  cautions ;  such  as,  '  Broad  is  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  destruction.'— « Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.'—4  Wo  to  them  that  rise 
up  early  to  drink  wine/—4  The  pleasures  of 
sin  are  but  for  a  season,'  &c.    Such  were] 


the  notices  directed  to  the  broad  way  travel- 
lers ;  but  they  were  so  busily  enraged  io 
plucking  the  flowers,  sometimes  before  they 
were  blown,  and  in  [devouring  the  fruits, 
often  before  they  were  ripe,  and  in  loading 
themselves  with  yellow  clay,  under  the  weight 
of  which  millions  perished,  that  they  had  do 
time  so  much  as  to  look  at  the  King's  direc- 
tions. Many  went  wrong  because  they  pre- 
ferred a  merry  journey  to  a  safe  one,  and 
because  they  were  terrified  by  certain  noti- 
ces chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-way  tra- 
vellers ;  such  as,  'ye  shall  weep  and  lament, 
but  the  world  shall  rejoice:'  but  bad  these 
foolish  people  allowed  themselves  time  or 
patience  to  read  to  the  end,  which  they  sel- 
dom would  do,  they  would  have  seen  these 
comfortable  words  added,  '  But  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy;'  also,  'your  joy 
no  man  taketh  from  you;'  and,  *  they  that 
sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.' 

Now,  1  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending 
at  the  Land  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the 
Strait  Qate,  hoping  that  though  the  entrance 
was  narrow,  yet  if  they  could  once  get  in, 
the  road  would  widen  ;  but  what  was  their 
grief,  when  on  looking  more  closely  they 
saw  written  on  the  inside,  '  Narrow  is  (be 
way;'  this  made  them  take  fright;  they 
compared  the  inscriptions  with  which  the 
whole  way  was  lined,  such  as,  4  Be  ye  not 
conformed*  to  this  world ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  cross,'  with  all  the  tempting 
pleasures  of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed 
recollected  the  fine  descriptions  they  had 
read  of  the  Happy  Land,  the  Golden  Cito, 
and  the  Rivers  of  Pleasure,  and  they  sighed: 
but  then  those  joys  were  distant,  and  from 
the  faintness  of  their  light,  they  soon  got  to 
think  that  what  was  remote  might  be  un- 
certain, and  while  the  present  good  increas- 
ed in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded,  dimin- 
ished, disappeared.  Their  faith  failed ;  they 
would  trust  no  farther  than  they  could  see; 
they  drew  back  and  got  into  the  Broad  Way, 
taking  a  common  but  sad  refuge  in  the  num- 
ber, the  fashion,  and  the  gayety  of  their  com- 
panions. When  these  faint-hearted  people, 
who  yet  had  set  out  well,  turned  back,  their 
light  was  quite  put  out,  and  then  they  became 
worse  than  those  who  had  made  no  att&pvt 
to  get  in.  '  For  it  is  impossible,  that  is,  it  is 
next  to  impossible,  for  those  who  were  once 
enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  fall  away  to 
renew  them  again  to  repentance.' 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers  not  natu- 
rally stronger  than  the  rest*  but  strengthen- 
ed by  their  trust  in  the  King's  word,  came  op, 
by  the  light  of  their  lamps,  and  rneeWr  en- 
tered in  at  the  Strait  Oate.  As  they  advao* 
ced  farther  they  felt  less  heavy,  and  thoogfc 
the  way  did  not  in  reality  grow  wider,  Je' 
they  grew  reconciled  to  the  narrowness  ol 
it,  especially  when  they  saw  the  trails  here 
and  there  studded  with  certain  jewels  calM» 
promises,  such  as  :  4  He  that  endureth  to  tw 
end  shall  be  saved;1  and  *  my  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  ytra.»    Some,  when  they  were  aJ" 
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most  ready  to  feint,  were  encouraged  by  see* 
rag  that  many  niches  in  the  Narrow  Way 
were  filled  with  statues  and  pictures  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  who  had  borne  their  testimony 
at  the  stake,  that  the  Narrow  Way  was  the 
safe  way;  and  these  travellers,  instead  of 
sinking  at  the  sight  of  the  painted  wheel 
and  gibbet,  the  sword  and  furnace,  were  an- 
imated  with  these  words  written  under  them, 
4  Those  that  wear  white  robes,  came  out  of 
great  tribulation,'  and  *  be  ye  followers  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises.' 

In  the  meantime  there  came  a  great  mul- 
titude of  travellers  all  from  Laodtcea ;  this 
was  the  largest  party  I  had  yet  seen ;  these 
were  neither  fud  nor  cold;  they  would  not 

Sive  up  future  hope,  and  they  could  not  en 
ure  present  pain.  So  they  contrived  to  de- 
ceive themselves,  by  fancying  that  though 
they  resolved  to  keep  the  Happy  Land  in 
view,  yet  there  must  needs  be  many  differ- 
ent ways  which  lead  to  it,  no  doubt  all  equal- 
ly sure,  without  being  all,  equally  rough ;  so 
they  set  on  foot  certain '  little  contrivances 
to  attain  the  end  without  using  the  means, 
and  softened  down  the  spirit  of  the  King's 
directions  to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice. 
Sometimes  they  would  split  a  direction  in 
two,  and  only  use  that  naif  which  suited 
them.  For  instance  when  they  met  with  the 
following  rule  on  the  way-post, '  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  be  doing  good,  they  would  take 
the  first  half,  and  make  themselves  easy  with 
a  general  sort  of  trust,  that  through  the  mer- 
cy of  the  King-  all  would  go  well  with  them, 
though  they  themselves  did  nothing.  And 
oo  the  other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  a 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
tasiness,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  Hap- 
vy  Ltmdy  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the 
lard,  nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.  So 
they  took  the  second  half  of  the  spliced  di- 
rection. Thus  some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith, 
and  others  by  a  working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared, 
who  haa  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  they 
did  not  see  their  way  at  all,  though  they  fan- 
cied themselves  to  be  full  of  light ;  they 
kept  up  appearances  so  well  as  to  delude 
others,  and  most  effectually  to  delude  them- 
selves, with  a  notion  that  they  might  be 
jwnd  in  the  right  way  at  last.  In  this  dread- 
nu  delusion  they  went  on  to  the  end,  and 
till  they  were  finally  plunged  in  the  dark  val- 
Joy*  never  discoved  the  horrors  which  awai- 
?l?ie,n  on  *°e  dwmal  *nore-  It  was  remar- 
kable that  while  these  Pharisees  were  often 
Jwring  how  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  or- 
7*  to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble 
wallers,  whose  steady  light  showed  their 
|ood  works  to  others,  refused  all  commen- 
sal* and  the  brighter  their  light  shined 

*5f?l mel,,  ** mucn  ***  more  ^ey  inswted 
u»t  they  ought  to  glorify  not  themselves,  but 
tew  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
JJP*  ■*  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
PJ3°ctt»r  let,  molestation  and  hindrance 
wtoch  obstructed  particular  travellers  in 
|w  endeavours  to  enter  in  at  to  strail 

**"*♦   l  remarked  a  huge  portly  man  who 


seemed  desirous  of  getting  in,  but  he  carried 
about  him  such  a  vast  provision  of  bags  full 
of  £old,  and  had  on  so  many  rich  garments, 
which  stuffed  him  out  so  wide,  that  though 
he  pushed  and  squeezed,  like  one  who  had 
really  a  mind  to  get  in,  yet  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  so.  Then  1  heard  a  voice  cryipr, 
'  Wo  to  him  who  loadeth  himself  with  thick 
clay.'  The  poor  man  felt  something  was 
wrong,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  change- 
some  of  his  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  still  he 
and  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the 
gate.  lie  would  not  however  give  up  the 
matter  so  easily,  but  began  to  throw  away  a 
little  of  the  coarser  part  of  his  baggage,  but 
still  I  remarked  that  he  threw  away  none  of 
the  vanities  which  lay  near  his  heart.  He 
tried  again,  but  it  would  not  do  ;  still  his  di- 
mensions were  too  large.  He  now  looked 
up  and  read  these  words,  '  How  hardly  shall 
those  who  have  riches  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  '  The  poor  man  sighed  to  find 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  fill  of  both 
worlds,  and  "  went  away  sorrowing.'  If  he 
ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the 
Happy  Land,  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the 
road  which  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit 
aoy  but  the  meagre  children  of  want,  who 
were  not  so  encumbered  by  wealth  as  to  be 
too  big  for  the  passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he 
would  have  seen  that  4  with  God  all  things 
are  possible.' 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence 
of  success,  for  having  little  worldly  riches  or 
honours,  the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to 
him.  He  rot  to  the  threshold  triumphantly, 
and  seemed  to  look  back  with  disdain  on  all 
that  he  was  quitting.  He  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  so  bloated  with  pride,  and 
stuffed  out  with  self-sufficiency,  that  be  could 
not  get  in.  Nay,  be  was  in  a  worse  way 
than  the  rich  man  just  named ;  for  he  had 
been  willing  to  throw  away  some  of  his  out- 
ward luggage,  whereas  this  man  refused  to 
part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and  self-ap- 
plause which  made  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swel- 
led him  out,  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gate* 
way ,  and  could  neither  get  in  nor  out.  Find- 
ingnow  that  he  must  cut  off  all  those  big 
thoughts  of  himself,  if  he  wished  to  be  redu- 
ced to  such  a  size  as  to  pass  the  gate,  he 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He  scorned  that 
humility  and  self-denial  which  might  have 
shrunk  him  down  to  the  proper  dimensions ; 
the  more  be  insisted  on  his  own  qualifica- 
tions for  entrance,  the  more  impossible  it  be- 
came to  enter,  for  the  bigger  he  grew.— 
Finding  that  he  must  become  quite  another 
manner  of  man  before  he  coula  hope  to  get 
in,  he  gave  up  the  desire ;  and  I  now  saw 
that  though  when  he  set  his  nice  towards  the 
Happy  Land  he  could  not  get  an  inch  for- 
ward, yet  the  instant  he  made  a  motion  to 
turn  back  into  the  world,  his  speed  became 
rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back  into  the 
Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  he  got  out  of 
it. 

Many,  who  for  a  time  were  brought  down 
from  their  usual  bulk  by  some   affliction* 
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seemed  \o  get  in  with  ease.  They  now 
thought  all  their  difficulties  over,  for  having 
been  surfeited  with  the  world  during  their 
late  disappointment  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  it  willingly  enough,  and  fancied  they 
were  tired  of  it.  A  fit  of  sickness,  perhaps, 
which  is  very  apt  to  reduce,  had  for  a'  time 
brought  their  bodies  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  just  to  get  in  at  the  gate- 
way ;  but  as  soon  as  health  and  spirits  re- 
turned, the  way  grew  narrower  ana  narrow- 
er to  them ;  and  they  could  not  get  on,  but 
turned  short,  and  got  back  into  the  world.  I 
saw  many  attempt  to  enter  who  were  stopped 
short  by  a  Large  burthen  of  worldly  car  s  ; 
others  by  a  load  of  idolatrous  attachments  ; 
but  I  observed  that  nothing  proved  a  more 
complete  bar  than  that  vast  bundle  of  preju- 
dices with  which  multitudes  were  loaded. ~ 
Others  were  fatally  obstructed  by  loads  or 
bad  habit*  which  they  would  not  lay  down, 
though  they  knew  it  prevented  their  en- 
trance. 

Some  few,  however,  of  most  descriptions, 
who  had  kept  their  light  alive  by  craving 
constant  supplies  from  the  King's  treasury, 
got  through  at  last  by  a  strength  which  the 
felt  not  to  be  their  own.  One  poor  man, 
who  carried  the  largest  bundle  of  bad  habits 
I  had  seen,  could  not  get  on  a  step ;  he  nev- 
er ceased,  however,  to  implore  for  light 
enough  to  see  where  his  misery  lay  ;  he- 
threw  down  one  of  his  bundles,  then  another, 
but  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  could  not 
stir.  At  last  driving  as  if  in  agony  (which 
is  the  true  way  of  entering)  he  threw  down 
the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack ;  this  was  se 
Jishness:  the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  at 
once,  his  light  burnt  brightly,  and  the  rest  of 
hispack  was  as  nothing. 

Then  I  beard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpeo 
ters  at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be, 
and  saw  many  sturdy  travellers,  who  finding 
they  were  too  bulky  to  get  through,  took  it 
into  their  heads  not  to  reduce  themselves, 
but  to  widen  the  gate ;  they  hacked  on  this 
side,  and  hewed  on  that ;  but  all  their  hack- 
ing, and  hewing,  and  hammering,  was  to  no 


1  purpose,  they  got  only  their  labour  for  their 
'  pains.     It  would  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  have  reduced    themselves,  had  they  at- 
tempted it,  but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  observe 
that  many  who  had  got  on  successfully  a 
good  way,  now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire 
their  own  progress.  While  they  were  thus 
valuing  themselves  on  their  attainments, 
their  light  diminished.  While  these  were 
boasting  how  far  they  had  left  others  behind 
who  had  set  out  much  earlier,  some  slower 
travellers,  whose  beginning  had  not  been  so 
promising,  but  who  bad  walked  meekly  and 
circumspectly,  now  outstripped  them. — 
These  last  walked  *  not  as  though  they  had 
already  attained ;  but  this  one  thing  they  did, 
forgetting  the  things  which  were  behind,  tbey 
pushed  forward  toward  the  mark,'  for  the 
prize  of  their  high  calling.'  These,  though 
naturally  weak,  yet  by  laying  aside  every 
weighty  finished  Ihe  race  thai  was  before  Ikevu 
Those  who  bad  kept  their  *  light  burning' 
who  were  not  '  wise  in  their  own  conceit,' 
who  '  laid  their  help  on  one  that  is  might),' 
who  had  '  chosen  to  suffer  affliction  rather 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son,' came  at  length  to  the  Happy  L  md-— 
Thev  bad  indeed  the  Dark  and  Shadovy 
Vafley  to  cross,  but  even  there  they  found  a 
rod  and  a  staff  to  comfort  them*  Their 
light,  instead  of  being  put  out  by  the  damps 
of  the  Valley  and  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
often  burnt  with  added  brightness.  Some 
i  l  loed  suffered  the  terrors  of  a  short  eclipse; 
>tit  even  then  their  light,  lik  *  that  of  a  dark 
tantern,  was  not  put  out ;  it  was  only  turned 
for  a  while  from  him  who  carried  it,  and  e?en 
these  often  finished  their  course  with  joy-" 
But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  instant  they 
reached  the  Happy  Land,  all  tears  were 
wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  the  King  himself 
came  forth  and  welcomed  them  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads, 
with  these  words,  «  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord.' 


PARLEY  THE  PORTER. 

AN  ALLEGORY : 
Showing  how  robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  house,  unless  there  are  traitors  within. 


There  was  once  a  certain  nobleman  who 
had  a  bouse  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  wilderness,  but  inclosed  in  a  garden. 
Now  there  was  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  wil- 
derness who  had  a  great  mind  to  plunder  and 
destroy  the  castle,  but  they  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  their  endeavours,  because  the  master 
had  given  strict  orders  to  '  watch  without 
ceasing.*  To  quicken  their  vigilance  he 
used  to  tell  them  that  their  care  would  soon 
have  an  end  ;  that  though  the  nights  they 
had  to  watch  were  dark  and  'stormy,  yet  they 
were  but  few  ;  the  period  of  resistance  was 
short,  that  of  rest  would  be  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle 


in  various  ways.  They  tried  at  every  **** 
nue ;  watched  to  take  advantage  of  every 
careless  moment ;  looked  for  an  open  door 
or  a  neglected  window.  But  though  IM)' 
often  made  the  bolts  shake  and  the  *lDdoT' 
rattle,  they  could  never  greatly  hurT tne 
house,  much  less  get  into  it.  Do  you  k»JJ 
the  reason  ?  it  was  because  the  servants  were 
never  off  their  guard.  They  heard  the  nois- 
es plain  enough,  and  used  to  be  not  a  un 
frightened,  for  they  were  aware  both  of  w 
strength  and  perseverance  of  their  eBJ?*Jl 
But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of  tnew 
servants,  the  lord  used  to  tell  them,  lhfttwn"« 
they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  ** 
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tale ;  and  it  paved  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in 
that  family  *  Happy  is  he  that  feareth  always. ' 
Some  of  the  servants,  however,  thought  this 
a  contradiction. 

One  day,  when  the  master  was  going  from 
borne,  he  called  his  servants  all  together, 
and  spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  '  1  will  not  re- 
peat to  you  the  directions  I  have  so  often  giv- 
en you ;  they  are  all  written  down  in  the 
rook  or  laws,  of  which  every  one  of  you 
has  a  copy.     Remember,  it  is  a  very  short 
time  that  you  are  to   remain  in  this  castle ; 
you  will  soon  remove  to  my  more  settled  ha- 
bitation, to  a  more  durable  house,  not  made 
with  hands.     As  that  house  is  never  exposed 
to  any  attack,  so  it  never  stands  in  need  of 
any  repair ;  for  that  country  is  never  infest- 
ed by  any  sons  of  violence.    Here  you  are 
servants ;  there  you  will  be  princes.     But 
mark  my  words,  and  vou  will  find  the  same 
in  the  book  of  mt  laws,  whether  you  will 
ever  attain  to  that  house,  will  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  you  defend  yourselves  in 
this,    A  stout  vigilance  for  a  short  time  will 
secure  you  certain  happiness  forever.    But 
every  thing  depends  on  your  present  exer- 
tions.   Don't  complain  and  take  advantage 
of  my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard  master, 
and  grumble  that  you   are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  an  howling  wilderness  without  peace 
or  security.     Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed 
to  temptations  without  any  power  to  resist 
them.    You  have  some  difficulties,  it  is  true, 
bat  you  have  many  helps  and  many  comforts 
to  make  this  house  tolerable,  even  before  you 
get  to  the  other.     Tours  is  not  a  hard  ser- 
vice; and  if  it  were,  *  the  time  is  short' 
You  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them,  and 
doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
too  will  use  it.     I  would  defy  all  the  attacks 
of  the  robbers  without,  if  I  could  depend  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves 
ever  get  in  and  destroy  the  house,  it  must  be 
bv  the  connivance  of  one  of  the  family.    For 
iiita  ttandine  law  of  this  cattle,  that  mere 
outward  attack  can  never  destroy  it,  if  there 
fono  contenting  traitor  within.    You  will 
stand  or  fall  as  you  will  observe  this  rule.     If 
yon  are  finally  happy,  it  will  be  by  my  ^race 
and  favour;  if  you  are  ruined,  it  will  be 
voar  own  fault/ 

When  the  nobleman  bad  done  speaking, 
every  servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  at- 
tachment and  firm  allegiance  to  his  master. 
But  among  them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehe- 
ment and  loud  in  his  professions  as  old  Parley 
the  porter.  Parley,  indeed,  it  was  well 
known,  was  always  talking,  which  exposed 
him  to  no  small  danger ;  for  as  he  was  the 
foremost  to  promise,  so  he  was  the  slackest 
to  perform :  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  though 
he  was  a  civil  spoken  fellow,  his  lord  was 
more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his  professions, 
than  he  was  of  the  rest  who  protested  less. 
H*  knew  that  Parley  was  vain,  credulous, 
*™  wlf-sufficient ;  and  he  always  appre- 
"ended  more  danger  from  Parley's  imper- 
"nMC£curiosity,  and  love  of  novelty,  than 
€yea  from  the  stronger  vices  of  some  of  his 
other  servants.  The  rest  indeed,  seldom  got 
m»  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley  was  not  the 
oaotj  m  tome  shape  or  other. 

v°i.  I.  25 


I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
though  Parley  was  allowed  every  refresh- 
ment, and  all  the  needful  rest  which  the  na- 
ture of  his  place  permitted,  yet  he  thought 
it  very  hard  to  be  forced  to  be  so  constantly 
on  duty.  Nothing  but  watching,'  said  Par- 
ley. *  I  have,  to  be  sure,  many  pleasures, 
and  meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty  of  chat,  in 
virtue  of  my  office,  and  I  pick  up  a  good  deal 
of  news  of  the  comers  ana  goers  by  day,  but 
it  is  bard  that  at  night  I  must  watch  as  nar- 
rowly as  a  house-dog.  and  yet  let  in  no  com- 
pany without  orders ;  only  because  there  is 
said  to  be  a  few  straggling  robbers  here  in 
the  wilderness,  with  whom  my  master  does 
not  care  to  let  us  be  acquainted.  He  pre- 
tend*  to  make  us  vigilant  through  fear  or  the 
robbers,  but  I  suspect  it  is  only  to  make  us 
mope  alone.  A  merry  companion  and  a  mug 
of  beer  would  make  the  nignt  pass  cheerily.7 
Parley,  however,  kept  all  these  thoughts  to 
himself,  or  uttered  them  only  when  no  one 
heard,  for  talk  he  must.  He  began  to  listen 
to  the  nightly  whistling  of  the  robbers  under 
the  windows  with  rather  less  alarm  than  for- 
merly,  and  was  sometimes  so  tired  of  watch- 
ing, that  he  thought  it  was  even  better  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  robbed  once,  than  to  live 
always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 

There  were  certain  bounds  in  which  the 
lord  allowed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert 
tbemsel ves  at  all  proper  seasons.    A  pleasant 

farden  surrounded  the  castle,  and  a  thick 
edge  separated  this  garden  from  the  wilder- 
ness, which  was  infested  by  the  robbers  ;  in 
this  garden  they  were  permitted  to  amuse 
themselves  The  master  advised  them  al- 
ways to  keep  within  these  bounds.  *  While 
you  observe  this  rule,'  said  he,  <  you  will  be 
safe  and  well ;  and  you  will  consult  your  own 
safety  and  happiness,  as  well  as  show  your 
love  to  me,  by  not  venturing  over  to  the 
extremity  of  your  bounds  ;  he  who  goes  as 
far  as  he  dares,  always  shows  a  wish  to  go 
farther  than  he  ought,  and  commonly  does, 
so.' 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these 
servants  kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther 
from  the  hedge,  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness 
appeared.  And  the  nearer  they  approached 
the  forbidden  bounds,  their  own  home  ap- 
peared more  dull,  and  the  wilderness  more 
deligh'ful.  And  this  the  master  knew  when 
he  gave  his  orders  ;  for  he  never  either  did 
or  said  any  thing  without  a  good  reason. 
And  when  his  servants  sometimes  desired  an 
explanation  of  the  reason,  he  used  to  tell 
them  they  would  understand  it  when  they 
came  to  the  other  house  ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  that  house,  that  it  would 
explain  all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any 
little  obscurities  in  the  master's  conduct 
would  be  then  made  quite  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keep 
clear  of  the  hedge,  and  yet  was  often  seen 
looking  as  near  as  he  durst.  One  day  be 
ventured  close  up  to  the  hedge,  put  two  or 
three  stones  one  on  another,  and  tried  to 
peep  over.  He  saw  one  of  the  robbers  strol- 
ling as  near  as  could  be  on  the  forbidden 
side.  This  man's  name  was  Mr.  Flatterwell, 
a  smooth  civil  man,  *  whose  words  were  soft- 
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er  than  batter,  having1  war  ra  his  heart*    H e 
made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world, 
that  he  actually  concluded  all  robbers  must 
have  an  ugly  look,  winch  should  frighten  you 
at  once,  and  coarse  brutal  manners  which 
would,  at  first  sight  show  they  were  enemies. 
He  thought,  like  a  poor  ignorant  Fellow  as 
he  was,  that  this  mild  specious  person  -could 
never  be  one  of  the  band.  Flatterwell  ac- 
costed Parley  with  the  utmost  civility,  which 
put  him  quite  off  his  guard  ;  for  Parley  had 
no  notion  that  be  could  be  an  enemy  who 
was  so  soft  and  civil.  For  an  open  foe  he 
Would  have  been  prepared.  Parley,  howev- 
er, after  a  little  discourse  drew  this  conclu- 
sion, that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  could  not 
be  one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the 
robbers  themselves  could  not  be  such  mon- 
sters as  his  master  had  described,  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  folly  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his 
art,  by  lulling  all  Parley's  suspicions  asleep ; 
and  instead  of  openly  abusing  his  master, 
which  would  have  opened  Parley's  eyes  at 
once,  he  pretended  rather  to  commend  him 
in  a  general  way,  as  a  person  who  meant  well 
himself,  but  was  too  apt  to  suspect  others. 
To  this  Parley  assented.  The  other  then 
ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  that  though  the 
nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in  the 
main,  yet  he  mast  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious, 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
wilderness  for  shutting  his  house  against 
good  company,  and  his  servants  were  laugh- 
ed at  by  people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the 
gloomy  life  of  the  castle,  and  the  insipid 


just  to  keep  you  awake,  or  sing  acbeerfal 
song  with  the  maids  ;  now  it  there  any  harm 
in  all  this  ? 

Parley.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And 
I  begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  all  my  master  says. 

FlaUerwelL  The  more  you  know  us,  the 
more  you  will  like  us.  But  1  wish  there 
was  not  this  ugly  hedge  between  us  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being 
overheard. 

Parley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring 
over  the  hedge,  btit  checked  himself,  saying, 
4 1  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  there  are 
people  about,  and  every  thing  is  carried 
to  my  master.'  flatterwell  saw  by  this  that 
bis  new  friend  was  kept  on  his  own  side  of 
the  hedge  by  fear  rather  than  by  principle, 
and  from  that  moment  he  made  rare  of  him. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Parley,'  said  he,  4  ir  you  will 
allow  me  the  honour  of  a  little  conversation 
with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window  of 
your  lodge  this  evening.  1  have  something 
to  tell  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  1  ad- 
mire you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  your  friend- 
ship ;  our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitions 
of  being  known  to  so  amiable  a  person '— 

*  O  dear,'  said  Parley,  » I  shall  be  afraid  of 
talking  to  you  at  night.  It  is  so  against  my 
master's  orders.  But  did  yon  say  yon  had 
something  to  tell  me  to  my  advantage  ? 

Flatterwell.  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  von 
how  you  may  he  a  richer,  a  merrier,  ana  a 
happier  man.  If  you  will  admit  me  to-night 
under  the  window,  I  will  convince  you  that 
it  is  prejudice  and  not  wisdom,  which  makes 
your  master  bar  his  door  against  us ;  I  wfll 
convince  you  that  the  mischief  of  a  robber. 


pleasures  of  the  garden,  instead  of  ranging  I  as  your  master  scurrilously  calls  us,  is  only 
.»__.«!  .,  jo  the  name;  that  we  are  your  true  friend 

and  only  mean  to  promote  your  happiness. 

4  Don't  say  toe,'  said  Parley,  •  pray  come 
alone  ;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  fte  gang 
for  the  world ;  but  I  think  there  Can  be  no 
great  harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the 
bars,  if  you  come  alone ;  out  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  let  you  in.  Yet  I  can't  say  hut 
I  wish  to  know  what  you  can  teHme  so  much 
to  my  advantage ;  indeed,  if  it  is  for  my 
good  I  ought  to  Know  it.' 

Flatterwell.  (going out,  turns  back*)  Dear 
Mr.  Parley,  there  is  one  thing  1  had  forgot- 
ten I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge  at  flight 
without  assistance.  You  know  there  is* 
secret  in  the  nature  of  that  hedge ;  yon  |D 
the  house  may  get  over  to  ns  in  the  **"*£ 
ness  of  your  own  accord,  but  we  cannot  get 
to  your  side  by  our  own  strength.  Yon  must 
look  about  to  see  where  the  hedge  is  thinnest 
and  then  set  to  work  to  clear  away  here 
and  there  a  little  bou gh  for  me,  it  won't  be 
missed ;  and  if  there  is  but  the  smallest  note 
made  on* your  side,  those  on  ours  can  gfl 
through;  otherwise,  we  do  but  labour  in 
vain.  To  this  Parley  made  some  objection* 
through  the  fear  of  being  aeen.  Flatter*?1 
replied,  that  the  smallest  hole  from  winan 
would  be  sufficient,  for  he  could  then  *<** 
his  own  way*  '  Wen,'  said  Parley,  'I** 
consider  of  it  To  be  sure  I  -shall  even  tnen 
be  equally  safe  in  the  castle,  as  I  shall  h»TP 


m  the  wilderness  at  large. 

( It  is  true  enough,'  said  Parley,  who  was 
generally  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was 
bilking  with.  «  My  master  is  rather  harsh 
and  close.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  bar- 
ring, and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out 
a  set  of  gentlemen,  who  he  assures  us  are 
robber*,  and  who  are  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  destroy  us.  1  hope  no  offence,  sir, 
but  hy  your  livery  I  suspect  you,  sir,  are 
one  or  the  gang  he  is  so  much  afraid  of.' 

FlaUerwelL  Afraid  of  me?  Impossible 
dear  Mr.  Parley.  You  see,  I  do  not  look 
like  an  enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  what  harm 
can  a  plain  man  like  me  do  ? 

Parley,  Why,  that  is  true  enough  Yet 
my  master  says,  if  we  were  to  let  you  into 
the  house,  we  should  be  ruined  soul  and  body. 

Flatterwell.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley,  to 
hear  so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceiv- 
ed. This  is  mere  prejudice  He  knows  we 
are  cheerful,  entertaining  people,  foes  tr 
gloom  and  superstition,  and  therefore  he  is 
so  morose  he  will  not  let  you  get  acquainted 
with  us. 

Parley.  Well ;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 

Flatterwell.  'Don't  believe  him  ;  the  wont 
We  should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a 
friendly  glass  with  you  to  your  master's 
health,  or  play  an  innocent  game  of  cards 
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all  the  bolts,  bars,  and  locks  between  as,  so  it 
•rill  make  but  little  difference.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Flatterwell,  who 
knew  it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  So  tbej  parted  with  mutual  protes- 
tations of  regard.  Parley  went  home  charm- 
ed with  his  new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now 
clearly  opened  as  to  his  master's  prejudices 
against  the  robbers,  and  be  was  convinced 
there  was  more  in  the  name  than  in  the 
thing-.  *  But,'  said  he, 4  though  Mr.  Flatter- 
well  is  certainly  an  agreeable  companion,  he 
may  not  be  so  safe  an  inmate.  Tnere  can, 
however,  be  no  barm  in  talking  at  a  distance, 
and  I  certainly  wont  let  him  in  ' 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not 
forget  his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  sepa- 
ration a  little  At  first  he  only  tore  off  a 
handful  of  leaves,  then  a  little  sprig,  then 
he  broke  away  a  bough  or  two.  It  was  ob- 
servable, the  larger  the  breach  became,  the 
worse  be  began  to  think  of  bis  master,  and 
the  better  of  himself.  Every  peep  he  took 
through  the  broken  hedge  increased  his  de- 
sire to  get  out  into  the  wilderness,  and  made 
the  thoughts  of  the  castle  more  irksome  to 
him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself, 
'  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  hare  to 
say  so  much  to  my  advantage  ?  I  see  he  does 
not  wish  to  hurt  mv  master,  be  only  wishes 
to  serve  me.'  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  how- 
ever, drew  near,  the  master's  orders  now  and 
then  came  across  Parley's  thoughts.  So  to 
divert  them,  he  took  up  the  book.  He 
happened  to  open  it  at  these  words  :  '  My 
wo,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.' 
For  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him.  '  If  this 
admonition  should  be  sent  on  purpose  ?*  said 
he ;  *  but  np,  'tis  a  bugbear.  My  master 
told  me  that  if  I  went  to  the  bounds  I  should 
ffet  oyer  the  hedge.  Now,  I  went  to  the  ut- 
most limits,  and  did  not  get  over.'  Here 
conscience  put  in  ;  » Yes,  but  it  wa*  because 
*oa  were  watched.' — *  I  am  sure,'  cootioued 
Parley,  •  one  may  always  stop  where  one 
will,  and  this  is  only  a  trick  of  my  master's 
to  fcpoil  sport.  So  I  will  even  hear  what  Mr. 
natterwell  has  to  say  so  much  to  my  advan- 
ce. 1  am  not  obliged  to  follow  his  coun- 
**!•,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  hearing 
them '  ° 

flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the 
robhers  to  make  no  public  attack  on  the  cas- 
'le  that  night  *  My  brethren,'  said  he,  l  you 
ww  and  then  fail  in  your  schemes,  because 
> on  are  for  violent  beginnings,  while  my 
"noothin^  insinuating  measures  hardly  ever 
mis*.  You  come  blustering  and  roaring, 
aw  frighten  people,  and  set  them  on  their 

^?i^'  ^ou  H18Pipe  t*1€fn  w' ln  terror  of  ?/<>«, 
while  my  whole  scheme  is  lo  make  them 
ttmik  well  of  themselves  and  ill  of  their  roas- 

1  ufi  _If  *  0Dce  £**  tbem  to  entertain  hard 
Noughts  of  him,  and  high  thoughts  of  them- 
wea,  my  business  is  done,- and  thev  fall 
l>«itnp  into  my  snares.  So  let  this  delicate 
jnairalone  to  me :  Parley  is  a  softly  fellow  ; 
!*!"***  not  be  frightened,  but  cajoled.  He 
»  the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  succeed  with  ; 
anct  worth  a  hundred  of  vour  sturdr  sensible 


fellows.  With  them  we  want  strong  argu- 
ments and  strong  temptations ;  bat  with  such 
fellows  as  Parley,  in  whom  vanity  and  sen- 
suality are  the  leading  qualities  (as,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  the  case  with  far  the  greater  part) 
flattery,  and  a  promise  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
will  do  more  than  your  whole  battle  array. 
If  you  will  let  me  manage,  I  will  get  you  sill 
into  the  castle  before  midnight.' 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricadoed  as  usu- 
al, and  no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which 
Parley  had  made  in  the  hedge.  This  over- 
sight arose  that  night  from  the  servants'  neg- 
lecting one  of  the  master's  standing  orders 
— to  make  a  nightly  examination  of  the  state 
of  things.  The  neglect  did  not  proceed  so 
much  fro.n  wilful  disobedience,  as  from  hav- 
ing passed  the  evening  in  sloth  and  diversion, 
which  often  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  in 
its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was 
very  quiet  without.  And  before  they  went 
to  bed,  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the 
rest,  that  as  they  beard  no  robbers  that 
night,  tbey  thought  they  might  now  begin  to 
remit  something  of  their  diligence  in  bolting 
and  barring :  that  all  this  fastening  and  lock- 
ing was  very  troublesome,  and  tbey  hoped 
the  danger  was  now  pretty  well  over.  It 
was  rather  remarkable,  that  they  never  made 
these  sort  of  observations,  but  after  an  eve- 
ning of  some  excess,  and  when  they  had 
neglected  their  private  business  with  their 
maslct .  All,  however,  except  Parley,  went 
quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncommon 
security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had 
half  a  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  Yet  he  was 
not  willing  to  disappoint  Mr.  Flatterwell. 
So  civil  a  gentleman !  To  be  sure  he  might 
have  had  bad  designs.  Yet  what  right  had 
he  to  suspect  any  body  who  made  such  pro- 
fessions, and  wno  was  so  very  civil  ?  4  Be- 
sides, it  is  something  for  my  advantage,'  add- 
ed Parley.  4 1  will  not  open  the  door,  that 
is  certain ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone,  he 
can  do  me  no  barm  through  the  bars  of  the 
windows  :  and  he  will  think  I  am  a  coward 
if  1  don't  keep  my  word.  No,  I  will  let  him 
see  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength ; 
I  will  show  him  1  can  go  what  length  I 
please,  and  stop  short  when  I  please.'  Had 
Flatterwell  heard  this  boastful  speech,  he 
would  have  been  quite  sure  of  his  man. 

About  eleven,  Parley  heard  the  signal 
agreed  upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause 
little  alarm.  So  much  the  worse.  Flatter- 
well  never  frightened  any  one,  and  therefore 
seldom  failed  of  any  one.  Parley  stole  soft- 
ly.down,  planted  himself  at  his  little  window, 
opened  the  casement,  and  spied  his  new 
friend.  It  was  pale  starlight.  Parley  was  a 
little  frightened  ;  for  he  thought  be  perceiv- 
ed one  or  two  persons  behind  Flatterwell ; 
but  the  other  assured  him  it  was  only  his 
own  shadow,  which  his  fears  had  magnified 
into  a  company.  '  Though  I  assure  you,' 
said  he,  '  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as 
harmless  as  myself.' 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discourse, 
in  which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep 
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politician.  He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his 
conversation  a  proper  proportion  of  praise  on 
the  pleas  a  res  of  the  wilderness,  of  compli- 
ments to  Parley,  of  ridicule  on  his  master, 
and  of  abusive  sueers  on  the  book  in  which 
the  master's  laws  were  written.  Against  this 
last  he  had  always  a  particular  spite,  for  be 
considered  it  as  tbe  grand  instrument  by 
which  the  Lord  maintained  his  servants  in 
their  allegiance  ;  and  when  they  could  once 
be  brought  to  sneer  at  the  book,  there  was 
an  end  of  submis  ion  to  the  Lord  Parley 
had  not  penetration  enough  to  see  his  drift 

*  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,'  said  he, 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it.  1  am 
forced,  indeed,  to  hear  it  read  once  a  week, 
but  I  never  look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help 
it.'— *  Excellent,'  said  Flatterwell  to  himself, 

*  that  is  just  the.  same  thing.     This  is  safe 

ground  for  me.  For  whether  a  man  does  not 
elieve  in  the  book,  or  does  not  attend  to  it, 
it  comes  pretty  much  to  the  same,  and  1 
generally  get  him  at  last.' 

*  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr. 
Parley/  said  Flatterwell ;  '  I  am  afraid  of 
being  overheard  by  some  of  your  master's 
spies.  The  window  from  which  you  speak  is 
so  high;  I  wish  you  would  comedown  to  the 
door. '— '  Well,'  said  Parley,  *  1  see  no  great 
harm  in  that.  There  is  a  little  wicket  in  the 
door  through  which  we  may  converse  with 
more  ease  and  equal  safety.  The  same  fast- 
uings  will  be  still  between  us.'  So  down  he 
went,  but  not  without  a  degree  of  fear  and 
trembling. 

Tbe  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatterwell  standing  close  on  the  outside  of 
the  door,  they  conversed  with  great  ease. 
'Mr.  Parley,'  said  Flatterwell,  ll  should 
not  have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me 
into  the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested 
regard  to  your  own  happiness.  I  shall  get 
nothing  by  it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  a  person  so  wise  and  amiable  should  be 
shut  up  in  this  gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard 
master,  and  a  slave  to  the  unreasonable  tyran- 
ny of  his  book  of  laws.  If  you  admit  me, 
you  need  have  no  more  waking,  no  more 
watching .'  Here  Parley  involuntarily  slip- 
ped bacE  the  bolt  of  the  door.  •  To  con- 
vince you  of  my  true  love,'  continued  Flat- 
terwell, '  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most 
delicious  wine  that  grows  in  the  wilderness 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  glass 
through  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  for  it  is  a 
singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the 
wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
yon  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  ves- 
sel to  receive  it.' — '  O  here  is  a  glass/  said 
Parley,  holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he 
always  kept  ready  to  be  filled  by  any  chance- 
comer.  The  other  immediately  poured  into 
the  capacious  goblet  a  large  draught  of  that 


delicious  intoxicating  liquor,  with  which  the 
family  of  the  Flatterwelis  have  for  near  six 
thousand  years  gained  the  hearts,  and  de- 
stroyed tbe  souls  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle,  whenever  they  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  hold  out  a  band  to  receive  it. 
This  the  wise  master  of  the  castle  well  knew 
would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew  what  was  io 
men ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to  receive 
the  delicious  poison  of  tne  Flatterwelis  ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  gave  them  the 
book  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge,  and 
invented  the  bolts,  and  doubled  the  locks. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  tbe 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment. 
He  at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  lie 
had  no  sense  of  fear  left.  He  despised  his 
own  safety,  forgot  his  master,  lost  all  sight 
of  the  house  in  the  other  country,  and  reach- 
ed out  for  another  draught  as  eagerly  as  Flat- 
terwell held  out  the  bottle  to  administer  it 
'  What  a  fool  have  1  been,1  said  Parley,  '  to 
deny  myself  so  long  !'—*  Will  you  now  let 
me  in  ?'  said  Flatterwell.  *  Ay,  that  I  will/ 
said  the  deluded  Parley.  Though  the  train 
was  now  increased  to  near  a  hundred  rob- 
bers, yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley,  that  he 
did  not  see  one  of  them  except  his  new 
friend.  Parley  eagerly  pulled  down  the  bars, 
drew  back  the  bolts  and  forced  open  the 
locks ;  thinking  he  could  never  let  in  his 
friend  soon  enough.     He  had,  however,  just 

Eresence  of  mind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I 
ope  you  are  alone.'  Flatterwell  swore  he 
wa3 — Parley  opened  the  door — in  rushed, 
not  Flatterwell  only,  but  the  whole  banditti, 
who  always  lurked  behind  in  his  train.  The 
moment  they  had  {rot  sure  possession,  Flat- 
terwell changed  his  soft  tone,  and  cried  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  '  Down  with  the  castle— 
kill,  burn,  and  destroy.' 

Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration  hv 
turns  took  place.  Parley  was  the  very  first 
whom  they  attacked.  He  was  overpowered 
with  wounds.  As  befell  be  cried  out,  40 
my  master,  I  die  a  victim  to  my  unbelief  io 
thee,  and  to  my  own  vanity  and  imprudence. 
O  that  the  guardians  of  all  other  castles 
would  hear  me  with  my  dying  breath  repeat 
my  master's  admonition,  that  all  attack* 
from  without  will  not  destroy  unless  there  u 
<ome  confederate  within*  O  that  the  keep- 
ers of  all  other  castles  would  learn  from  mv 
ruin,  that  he  who  parleys  with  temptation  is 
already  undone  That  he  who  allows  hion; 
self  to  go  to  the  very  bounds  will  soon  jump 
over  the  hedge ;  that  he  who  talks  out  of  the 
window  with  the  enemy,  will  soon  oj>en  the 
door  to  him;  that  he  who  holds  out  his  baDd 
for  the  cup  of  sinful  flattery,  loses  all  power 
of  resisting ;  that  when  he  opens  tbe  door  to 
one  sin,  all  the  rest  fly  in  upon  him,  and  ">« 
man  perishes  as  I  now  do.' 
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TALES 

FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

RfLicioii  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  state  in 
which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be  more  than 
tqnal  by  virtue. — Burke  on  the  French.  Revolution. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

i 

TO  THESE  AMD  THE  PRECEDING  TALES. 

To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of  the  common  people,  at  a  time  when  their  dangers 
and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  period,  was 
the  motive  which  impelled  the  author  of  these  volumes  to  devise  and  prosecute  the  institution  of  the 
Cheap  Repository.  This  plan  was  established  with  an  humble  wish,  not  only  to  counteract  vice  and 
profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  false  religion  on  the  other.  And  as  an  appetite 
for  reading  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  increased  among  the  inferior  ranks  in  this  country,  it 
was  judged  expedient,  at  this  critical  period,  to  supply  such  wholesome  aliment  as  might  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  their  taste,  and  abate  their  relish  for  those  corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the 
consequences  of  the  French  revolution  have  been  so  fatally  pouring  in  upon  us. 

The  success  of  the  plan  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  its  projector.  Above  two  mil- 
lions of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besides  very  large  numbers  in  Ireland ;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in  their  original  form  of  single  tracts,  by  Evans,  in  Long-lane, 
West  Smithfield,  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Bath,  as  well  as  in  three  bound  volumes,  sold 
by  Rivington,  Hatchard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  though  prtncipcUly,  are  not  calculated  exclusively  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  society,  the  author  has,  at  the  desire  of  her  friends,  selected  those  which  were  written  by  herself, 
aad  presented  them  to  the  public  in  this  collection  of  her  works,  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 


Mr.  Johnson,  a  very  worthy  charitable 
gentleman,  was  travelling  some  time  ago 
across  one  of  those  vast  plains  which  are 
veil  known  in-  Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  sum 
mer's  evening,  and  he  rode  slowly  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  admire  God  in  the 
works  of  his  creation.  For  this  gentleman 
was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a  ride  was  as 
proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  about  pood 
things ;  for  which  reason,  on  such  occasions, 
he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  his  money, 
or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  other  times, 
that  he  might  with  more  ease  and  satisfaction 
enjoy  the  pious  thoughts  which  the  wonderful 
works  of  toe  great  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth 
are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind. 

As  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insensibly  lifted  up  his  mind  from 
the  works  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  same  God 
as  he  is  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  this  very  connexion  was  clearly  in- 
timated by  the  Royal  Prophet  in  the  nine- 
teenth psalm — That  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  greatness  and  power  of  God  exhi- 
bited in  the  former  part,  plainly  seeming  in- 
tended to  introduce,  illustrate,  and  unfold  the 
operations  of  the  word  and  spirit  of  God  on 
toe  heart  in  the  latter.  And  he  began  to  run 
a  parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the  ef- 
fects of  that  highly  poetical  and  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and 
wanning  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses, 
^  the  spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the 
*  law  of  God,*  which  fills  up  the  remaining 
part  of  the  psalm.  And  he  persuaded  hira- 
*lf  that  the  divine  spirit  which  dictated  this 


fine  hymn,  had  left  it  as  a  kind  of  general  in- 
timation to  what  use  we  were  to  convert  our 
admiration  of  created  things;  namely,  that 
we  might  be  led  by  a  sight  of  them  to  raise 
our  views  from  the  kingdom  of  nature  to  that 
of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  of  God 
in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contemplate 
him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John- 
son's attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off 
by  the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  and  look- 
ing up  he  spied  one  of  those  little  nuts,  which 
are  here  and  there  to  be  seen  on  those  great 
downs ;  and  near  it  was  the  shepherd  himself 
busily  employed  with  his  dog  in  collecting 
together  his  vast  flock  of  sheep.  As  he  drew 
nearer,  he  perceived  him  to  be  a  clean,  well- 
looking,  poor  man,  near  fifty  years  of  age. 
His  coat,  though  at  first  it  had  probably  been 
of  one  dark  colour,  had  been  in  a  long  course 
of  years  so  often  patched  with  different  sorts 
of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become  hard  to  say 
which  had  been  the  original  colour.  But  this, 
while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shepherd's 
poverty,  equally  proved  the  exceeding  neat- 
ness, industry,  and  good  management  of  his 
wife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her  good 
housewifery,  for  they  were  entirely  cov- 
ered with  darns  of  different  coloured  worst- 
ed, but  had  not  a  hole  in  them ;  and  his 
shirt,  though  nearly  as  coarse  as  the  sails  of 
a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  and 
was  neatly  mended  Where  time  bad  either 
made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This  furnishes 
a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  shall  seldom 
be  deceived,      if  I  meet' with  a  labourer. 
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hedging,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways, 
with  hia  stocking*  and  shirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  mean  and  bad  his  other  garments 
are,  I  have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his  cot 
tage,  to  find  that  also  clean  and  wellordered, 
and  his  wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encour- 
agement. Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will 
be  lying  a-bed,  or  gossiping  with  her  neigh- 
bours when  she  ought  to  be  fitting  out  her 
husband  in  a  cleanly  manner,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  be  very  good  in  other  respects. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd  : 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with 
the  decency  of  his  mean  and  frugal  dress, 
than  with  his  open  honest  countenance, 
which  bore  strong  marks  of  health,  cheerful- 
ness, and  spirit 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  ac- 
costed the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of 
weather  he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  morrow . 
'  It  will  be  such  weather  as  pleases  me,'  an- 
swered the  shepherd.  Though  the  answer 
was  delivered  in  the  mildest  and  most  civil 
tone  that  could  be  imagined,  the  gentleman 
thought  the  words  themselves  rather  rude 
and  surly,  and  asked  him  how  that  could  be. 
*  Because,'  replied  the  shepherd.  *  it  will  he 
such  weather  as  shall  please  God,  and  what- 
ever pleases  him  always  pleases  me.' 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men 
and  good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  reply.  For  he  justly  thought  that  though 
a  hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear 
better  than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger ;  and 
that  no  one  should  be  too  soon  trusted,  mere 
ly  for  having  a  few  good  words  in  his  mouth  ; 
yet  as  be  knew  that  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;'  he  always 
accustomed  himself  to  judge  favourable  of 
those  who  had  a  serious  deportment  and  solid 
manner  of  speaking.  It  looks  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  good  habit,  said  he,  and  though 
I  may  now  and  then  be  deceived  by  it,  yet  it 
has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be  so. 
Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an  idle, 
dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane  ex- 
pression, I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him, 
but  have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his 
character  to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave 
me  room  to  expect. 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
shepherd  in  the  following  manner  :  '  Yours 
is  a  troublesome  life,  honest  friend,'  said  he. 
4  To  be  sure,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd, '  'tis 
not  a  very  lazy  life  ;  but  'tis  not  near  so  toil- 
some as  that  which  my  Great  Master  led 
for  my  sake ;  and  he  had  every  state  and 
condition  of  life  at  his  choice,  and  chose  a 
hard  one  ;  while  I  only  submit  to  the  lot  that 
is  appointed  me.'  (  Y ou  are  exposed  to  great 
cold  and  heat,'  said  the  gentleman  :  *  True, 
sir ,'  said  the  shepherd  :  4  but  then  I  am  not 
exposed  to  great  temptations ;  and  so  throw- 
ing one  thing  against  another,  God  is  pleas- 
ed to  contrive  to  make  things  mora  equal 
than  we  poor,  ignorant,  short-sighted  crea- 
tures, are  apt  to  think.  David  was  happier 
when  he  kept  his  father's  slteep  on  such  a 
plain  as  this,  and  employed  in  singing  some 


of  his  own  psalms  perhaps,  than  ever  he  was 
when  he  became  king  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
And  I  dare  say  we  should  never  have  had 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts  in  all  those 
fine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  a  shepherd, 
which  euabled  him  to  make  so  many  fine  com- 
parisons and  similitudes, atone  may  say, from 
country  life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hills,  and  val- 
lies,  fields  of  corn,  and  fountains  of  water.' 

'  You  think  then,'  said  the  gentleman, 
4  that  a  laborious  life  is  a  happy  one.'  l 1  do, 
sir ;  and  more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a 
man  to  fewer  sins.  If  king  Saul  had  coo* 
tinued  a  poor  laborious  man  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  he  might  have  lived  happy  and  hon- 
est, and  died  a  natural  death  in  his  bed  si 
last,  which  you  know,  sir,  was  more  than  he 
did.  But  I  speak  with  reverence,  for  it  was 
divine  Providence  overruled  all  that,  yon 
know  sir,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
comparisons.'— Besides,  sir,  mv  employment 
has  been  particularly  honoured—- Moses  was 
a  shepherd  in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was 
to  "  shepherds  keeping  their  flocks  by  night," 
that  the  angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to 
tell  the  best  news,  the  gladdest  tidings,  that 
ever  were  revealed  to  poor  sinful  men ;  often 
and  often  has  the  thought  warmed  my  poor 
heart  in  the  coldest  night,  and  filled  me  with 
more  joy  and  thankfulness  than  the  best  sup- 
per could  have  done.* 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began 
to  feel  that  he  had  made  too  free,  and  talked 
too  long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well 
pleased  with  what  he  said,  and  with  the 
cheerful  contented  manner  in  which  he  said 
it,  that  he  desired  him  to  go  on  freely,  for  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  with  a  plan 
man,  who,  without  any  kind  of  learning  but 
what  he  had  got  from  the  Bible,  was  able  to 
talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in  which  all  men, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  equally 
concerned. 

4  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  ar. 
for  it  better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a 
gentleman  as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk* 
in  my  poor  way  :  but  as  I  was  saying,  sir, ' 
wonder  all  working  men  do  not  ^erj?**f 

freat  joy  and  delight  as  I  do  from  thinkwcr 
ow  God  has  honoured  poverty !  Oh !  ar. 
what  great,  or  rich,  or  mighty  men  have  had 
such  honour  put  on  them,  or  their  condition, 
as  shepherds,  tent-makers,  fishermen,  aiw 
carpenters  have  had  ?  Besides,  H  seems  *s  » 
God  honoured  industry  also.  The  w»v  « 
duty  is  not  only  the  way  of  safety,  b"yVf 
remarkable  how  many  in  the  exercise  of  uw 
common  duties  of  their  calling,  nuB|kv  h*J? 
rightly  performed,  as  we  may  suppose,  hav 
found  honours,  preferment,  and  o'685??* 
while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the  wft** 
sacred  volume  presents  a  single  'BStgJl0eR^ 
a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  K  * 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  Jethro*s  daughter*  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupa- 
tion* of  a  country  life,  when  Pf^**01?^ 
means  of  those  very  occupations,  raised  In*"1 
up  husbands  so  famous  in  history,*8  »***£ 
Jacob,  and  the  prophet  Moses.  The  snepj 
herds  were  neither  playing  nor  8*e8Plp^,.^j 
«  watching  their  flocks,"  when  they *ecei*° 
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Ibe  news  of  a  Saviour's  birth :  and  the  woman ;  is  very  well,  sir ;  and  if  the  rain  did  not 
of  Samaria,  by  the  laborious  office  of  draw-  •  sometimes  beat  down  upon  us  through  the 


to^  water,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Him  who  gave  her  to  drink  of  "  living  wa- 
ter." 

*  My  honest  friend,'  said  the  gentleman, 
4 1  perceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
srrmtiire '— -  Yes.  air.  orettv  well,   blessed 


thatch  when  we  are  a- bed,  1  should  not  desire 
a  better  ;  for  1  have  health,  peace,  and  lib* 
erty,  and  no  man  maketh  me  afraid.1 

4  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  you  before 
it  be  long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to 
scripture.'— • *  Yes,  sir,  pretty  "well,  blessed  ( lodge  so  many  children  ?'  *  We  do  the  best 
be  God  !  through  his  mercy  I  learnt  to  read  (  we  can,  sir.  My  poor  wife  is  a  very  sickly 
when  I  was  a  little  boy  ;  though  reading  was  ,  woman  ;  or  we  should  always  have  done 
not  so  common  when  I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  tolerably  well.  There  are  no  gentry  in  the 
told,  through  the  goodness  of  Providence  parish,  so  that  she  has  not  met  with  any  great 
and  the  generosity  of  the  rich,  it  is  likely  to  assistance  in  her  sickness.  The  good  cu- 
become  now-a  days  I  believe  there  is  no  (  rate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that  pretty 
day  for  the  last  thirty  years  that  I  hare  not)  parsonage  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing, but 
peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can't  find  time  I  not  very  able  to  assist  us  on  these  trying  oc- 
to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to  6ay  he '  casions,  for  he  has  little  enough  for  himself, 
can't  find  lime  to  read  a  verse  ;  and  a  single I  and  a  large  family  into  the  bargain.  Yet  he 
text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  practice  does  what  be  can,  and  more  than  many  other 
every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure  at  the  men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford.— 
years  end  ;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  Besides  that,  his  pray ers  and  good  advice  we 
teste,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment's  lime,  are  always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly  thank  Ail 

would  make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden 

treasury,  as  one  may  say,  from  new-year's 

day  to  new-year's  day  ;  and  if  children  were 

brought  up  to  it,  they  would  come  to  look 

for  their  text  as  naturally  as  they  do  for 

tiftir   breakfast.     No  labouring  man,  'tis 

true,  has  so  mutch  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for 

while  the  dock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  be 

still,  and  at  such  times  1  can  now  and  then 

tap  a  shoe  for  nay  children  or  myself,  which 

is  a  great  savinrg  to  us,  and  while  I  am  doing 

that  1  repeat  a.  chapter  or  a  psalm,  which 

Bakes  the  time  pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild 


for  that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  know,  sir, 
according  to  what  he  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  what  he  hath  not.' 

1  I  am  afraid,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that 
your  difficulties  may  sometimes  lead  you  to 
repine.' 

4  No,  sir,'  replied  the  e^epherd,  *  it  pleases 
God  to  give  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  un- 
der them.  I  pray  that  they  may  be  either 
removed  or  sanctified  to  me  Besides,  if  my 
road  be  right  I  am  contented,  though  it  he 
rough  and  uneven.  1  do  not  so  much  stag- 
ger at  hardships  in  the  ripht  way,  as  I  dread 
solitary  place,     t  can  say  the  best  part  of  the  a  false  security,  and  a  hollow  peace,  while  I 


New  f  estamen  t  by  heart :  I  believe  I  should 
aot  say  the  best  part,  for  every  part  is  good. 
Hot  I  mean  the  greatest  part.  1  have  led  but 
a  lonely  life,  and  have  often  had  but  little  to 
est,  but  my  Bible  has  been  meat,  drink,  and 
company  to  me,  as  I  may  say,  and  when 
want  and  trouble  have  come  upon  me,  I 
Wt  knew  what  I  should  have  done  indeed, 
»r,  if  I  had  not  bad  the  promises  of  this 
bosk  for  my  stay  and  support.' 

( You  hare  had  great  difficulties  then  ?' 
isld  Mr.  Johnson     *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir, 
not  more  than  neighbours'  fare  ;  I  have  but 
brae  cause  to  complain,  and  much  to  be 
thankful;  but  I  have  had  some  little  strug- 
gles, as  I  will  leave  you  to  judge.    I  have  a 
wife  and  eight  children,  whom  I  bred  up  in 
that  little  cottage  which  you  see  under  the 
hill,  about  half  a  mile  off.'     (  What,  that 
with  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney  ?' 
«aid  the  gentleman.    *  O  no,  sir,*  replied  the 
Aepherd,  smiling, 4  we  have  seldom  smoke  in 
jte  evening,  for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and 
firing  is  very  dear  in  these  parte.     Tie  that 
cottage  which  you  see  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
fburcb,  near  that  little  tuft  of  hawthorns.'— 
*  What,  that  hovel  with  only  one  room  above 
*od  below,  with  scarcely  any  chimney  ?  how 
»  it  possible  that  you  can  lire  there  with 
web  a  family  ?    « O  it  is  very  possible,  and 
very  certain  toe,'  cried  the  shepherd.    «  How 
nany  better  men  have  been  worse  lodged  ! 
now  many  good  Christians  have  perished  in 
rWui  and  dungeons,   in   comparison  of 
*nich  my  cottage  is  a  palace  !    The  house 


may  be  walking  in  a  more  smooth,  but  less 
safe  way.  Besides,  sir,  I  strengthen  my 
faith  by  recollecting  what  the  best  men  hare 
suffered,  and  my  hope,  with  the  view  of  the 
shortness  of  all  suffering.  It  is  a  good  hint, 
sir,  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  possessions, 
that  though  the  whole  Land  of  Promise  was 
his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which  Abra- 
ham, the  father  of  the  faithful,  got  possession 
of,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  ercme. 

'  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  ?'  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  *  No,  sir,  thank  God,'  replied 
the  shepherd.  1 1  get  my  shilling  a-day,  and 
most  of  my  children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn 
something  ;  for  we  have  only  three  under 
five  years  old.' — '  Only  !'  said  the  gentleman, 
4  that  is  a  heavy  burden.'—4  Not  at  all ;  God 
fits  the  back  to  it.  Though  my  wife  is  not 
able  to  do  any  out-of-door  work,  yet  she 
breeds  up  our  children  to  each  habits  of  in- 
dustry, that  our  little  maids,  before  they  are 
six  years  old,  can  first  get  a  halfpenny,  and 
then  a  penny  a  day  by  knitting.  The  boys, 
who  are  too' little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a  tri- 
fle by  keeping  the  birds  off  the  corn ;  for 
this  the  formers  will  give  them  a  penny  or 
two  pence,  and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese  into  the  bargain.  When  the 
season  of  crow-keeping  is  over,  then  they 
glean  or  pick  stones ;  any  thing  is  better 
than  idleness,  sir,  and  if  they  did  not  get  a 
farthing  by  it,  1  would  make  them  do  it  just 
the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
habits  of  labour. 

'  So  vou  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badlv  off  as 
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many  are  ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  j  do,  that  is  chiefly  for  sale,  which  helps  to  pay 


me  so  much  in  'pothecary's  stuff  for  my  poor 
wife,  I  should  reckon  myself  well  off,  nay  I 
do  reckon  myself  well  off ;  for  blessed  be 
God,  he  has  granted  her  life  to  my  prayers, 
and  I  would  work  myself  to  a  'natomy,  and 
live  on  one  meal  a-day,  to  add  any  comfort 
to  ber  valuable  life  ;  indeed  I  have'  often 
done  the  last,  and  thought  it  no  great  matter 
neither  ' 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  dis- 
course, a  fine  plump  cherry-check  little  girl 
ran  up  out  of  breath,  with  a  smile  on  ner 
young  happy  face,  and  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  gentleman,  cried  out  with  great 
joy—4  Look  here,  father,  only  see  how  much 
I  nave  got !'  Mr  Johnson  was  much  struck 
with  ber  simplicity,  but  puzzled  to  know 
what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great  joy.  On 
looking  at  her  he  perceived  a  small  quantity 
of  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  had  found  its 
way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean,  but  scan- 
ty and  ragged  woollen  apron  The  father 
said,  *  this  has  been  a  successful  day  indeed, 
Molly,  but  don't  you  see  the  gentleman  ?' 
Molly  now  made  a  curtsey  down  to  the  very 
ground ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  both 
father  and  daughter  bad  expressed,  at  the 
unusual  good  fortune  of  the  aay. 

*  Sir,'  said  the  shepherd,  'poverty  is  a 
great  sharpener  of  the  wits  — My  wile  and  I 
cannot  endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as 
tbey  are,)  without  shoes  and  stockings,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  pinching  cold  which 
cramps  their  poor  little  limbs,  but  because 
it  degrades  and  debases  them ;    and  poor 
people  who  have  but  little  regard  to  appear- 
ances, will  seldom  be  found  to  have  any 
great  regard  for  honesty  and  goodness ;  I 
don't  say  this  is  always  the  case  ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  so  too  often.    Now  shoes  and  stock- 
ings being  very  dear,  we  could  never  afford 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance.    I 
mast   show  you  how  I  manage  about  the 
shoes  when  you  condescend  to  call  at  our 
cottage,  sir  ;  as  to  stockings,  this  is  one  way 
we  take  to  help  to  get  them.    My  young 
ones,  who  are  too  little  to  do  much  work, 
sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours  over  the  hills 
for  the  chance  of  finding  what  little  wool  the 
sheep  may  drop   when  they  rub  themselves, 
as  they  are  apt  to  do,  against  the  bushes.9" 
These  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  children 
pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Molly's  apron  to-day  ;  they 
carry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have 
got  a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother 
cards  it ;  for  she  can  sit  and  card  in  the 
chimney  corner,  when  she  is  not  able  to  wash 
or  work  about  house.    The  biggest  girl  then 
•pins  it ;  it  does  very  well  for  us  without  dy- 
ing, for  poor  people  must  not  stand  for  the 
colour  or  their  stockings.    After  this  our  Ut- 
ile boys  knit  it  for  themselves,  while  they 
are  employed  in  keeping  cows  in  the  fields, 
and  after  they  get  home  at  night.     As  for 
the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 


*  This  piece  of  frugal  industry  is  not  imaginary, 
but  a  real  fact,  as  is  the  character  of  the  shepherd, 
»nd  his  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 


our  rent.' 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent 
astonishment,  at  the  shifts  which  honest  pov- 
erty can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal;  and 
was  surprised  to  think  how  many  ways  of 
subsisting  there  are,  which  those  who  live  at 
their  ease  little  suspect  He  secretly  re- 
solved to  be  more  attentive  to  his  own  petty 
expenses  than  he  had  hitherto  been  ;  and  to 
be  more  watchful  that  nothing  was  wasted 
in  his  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.     Mr.  John- 
son told  him,  that  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his 
friend's  house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that 
night,  he  could  not  as  be  wished  to  do,  make 
a  visit  to  bis  cottage  at  present.     *  But  I  will 
certainly  do  it,'  said  he, '  on  my  return,  for 
I  long  to  see  your  wife  and  her  nice  little 
family,  and  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  her  neat- 
ness   and   good  management.'     The  poor 
man's  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on  hearing 
the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  wife  ;  and 
wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat; 
for  he  was  not  worth  a  handkerchief  in  the 
world,  he  said — *  Oh,  sir,  you  just  now,  I  am 
afraid,  called  me  an  bumble  man,  but  indeed 
I  am  a  very  proud  one.' — 'Proud!' exclaim- 
ed Mr    Johnson,  ( I  hope  not — Pride  is  a 
great  sin,  and  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it  as 
well  as  the  rich,  so  good  a  man  as  you  seem 
to  be,  ought  to  guard  against  it' — kSir,'  said 
he,  (  you  are  right,  but  I  am  not  proud  of 
myself,   God  knows,  I  have  nothing  to  be 
proud  of.    I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but  indeed, 
sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  wife :  she  is  not  only 
the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  plain, 
but  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and 
the  most  contented,  thankful  Christian  that 
I  know.    Last  year  I  thought  I  should  bare 
lost  her  in  a  violent  fit  of  the  rheumatism, 
caught  by  going  to  work  too  soon  after  ber 
lying-in,  I  fear ;  for  'tis  but  a  bleak  coldish 
place,  as  you  may  see,  sir,  in  winter,  and 
sometimes  the  snow  lies  so  long  nnder  the 
bill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  myself  a  path  to 
get  out  and  buy  a  few  necessaries  in  the  next 
village  ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  send  out  the 
children,  for  fear  they  should  be  lost  when 
the  snow  is  deep.     So,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
poor  soul  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  for  seve- 
ral weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  except 
her  hands;    a  merciful  Providence  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could 
not  turn  in  her  bed,  she  could  contrive  to 
patch  a  rag  or  two  for  ber  family.    She  was 
always  saying,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
goodness  of  God,  she  might  have  had  ber 
hands  lame  as  well  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy 
instead    of  the  rheumatism,  and  then  she 
could  have  done  nothing  -  but,  nobody  had 
so  many  mercies  as  she  had. 

' 1  will  not  tell  yon  what  we  suffered  during 
that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife's  faith 
and  patience  during  that  trying  time,  were 
as  good  a  lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon  I  could 
hear,  and  yet  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us  very  com- 
fortable ones  too,  that  helped  to  keep  up  my 
spirits.1 

•  I  fear,  shepherd,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'   replied  the  shepherd,  «  bnt  »' 
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is  governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my 
trials  have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why 
(hen,  sir,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  vio- 
leut,  it  is  seldom  lasting',  and  if  it  be  but 
moderate,  why  then  we  can  bear  it  the  long- 
er, and  when  it  is  quite  taken  away,  ease  is 
the  more  precious,  and  gratitude  is  quicken- 
fid  by  the  remembrance  ;  thus  every  way, 
and  in  every  case,  I  can  always  find  out  a 
reason  for  vindicating  Providence.1 

4  But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  •  how  do  you  do 
to  support  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  ac- 
tual want.  Is  not  hunger  a  great  weakener 
of  your  faith.' 

( Sir,'  replied  die  shepherd,  *  I  endeavour 
to  live  upon  the  promises.  You  who  abound 
in  the  good  thioes  of  this  world  are  apt  to 
set  too  nigh  a  value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir, 
tbe  king,  seeing  me  hard  at  work,  were  to 
say  to  me,  that,  if  1  would  patiently  work  on 
till  Christmas,  a  fioe  palace  and  a  great  es- 
tate, should  be  the  reward  of  my  labours. 
Do  you  think,  sir,  that  a  little  hunger,  or  a 
little  wet,  would  make  me  flinch,  when  I  was 
sure  that  a  few  months  would  put  me  in  pos- , 
session  '  Should  I  not  say  to  myself  frequent- 
ly—cheer  up,  shepherd,  'tis  but  till  Christ- 
mas !  now  is  there  not  much  Iras  difference 
between  this  supposed  day  and  Christinas, 
when  I  should  take  possession  of  the  estate 
and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 
eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a 
kingdom  not  made  with  hands  ?  There  is 
some  comparison  between  a  moment  and  a 
thousand  years,  because  a  thousand  years 
are  made  up  of  moments,  all  time  being 
made  up  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff,  as  I  may 
say;  while  there  it  no  sort  of  comparison 
between  the  longest  portion  of  time  and 
eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  way  of 
measuriag  two  things,  one  of  which  has 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  must 
bave  an  end  somewhere,  and  another  thing, 
which  being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  with- 
out measure.' 

4  But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  '  is  not  the  fear 
of  death  sometimes  too  strong  for  vour  faith  ?' 

*  Blessed  be  Cod,  sir,'  ropliecf  the  shep- 
herd, *  the  dark  passage  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  is  made  safe  by  the 
power  of  Him  who  conquered  death.  I  know, 
indeed,  we  shall  50  as  naked  out  of  this  world 
a*  we  came  into  it,  but  an  humble  penitent 
will  not  be  found  naked  in  the  other  world, 
«r.  My  Bible  tells  meof  garments  of  praise, 
and  robes  of  righteousness.  And  is  it  not  a 
sapport,  sir,  under  any  of  the  petty  difficul- 
ties and  distresses  here,  to  be  assured  by  the 
word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  that  those  who 
were  in  white  robes  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation >  But,  sir,  1  beg  your  pardon  for  be- 
ing so  talkative.  Indeed  you  great  folks  can 
hardly  imagine  how  it  raises  and  cheers  a 
poor  man's  heart,  when  such  as  you  con- 
descend to  talk  familiarly  to  him  on  religious 
subjects.  It  seems  to  be  a  practical  com- 
ment on  that  text  which  says,  the  rich  and 
t/!*  P»>r  meet  together,  the  Lord  it  the  tnakn- 
vj (hem  all.  An*  so  far  from  creating  dis- 
^:>ect,  sir,  and  tl»at  nonsensical  wicked  no- 
iwn  about  equalitv,  it  rather  prevents  it. 
>or..  I.         "  2fi 


But  to  turn  to  my  wife.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon when  she  was  at  the  worst,  as  1  was 
coining  out  of  church,  for  I  went  one  part  of 
the  day,  and  my  eldest  daughter  tbe  other, 
so  my  poor-  wife  was  never  left  alone  ;  as  I 
was  coming  out  of  church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, the  minister,  called  out  to  me,  and  ask- 
ed me  how  my  wile  did,  saying  he  had  been* 
kept  from  coming  to  see  her  by  the  deep  fall 
of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parsonage* 
house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and 
I  am  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  my  heart 
was  quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling, 
jiud  said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  out 
his  way  and  come  and  see  her  in  a  day  or 
two. 

4  While  he  was  talking  to  me,  a  plain  far- 
mer-looking gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood 
i  by,  listened  to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take 
1  no  notice.    It  was  Mr.  Jenkin's  wife's  father, 
who  was  come  to  pass  the  Christmas-holidays 
1  at  the  parsonage- bouse.     I  had  always  heard 
;  him  spoken  of  as  a  plain  frugal  man,  who 
,  lived  close  himself,  but  was  remarked  to  give 
away  more  than  any  of  his  show-away  neigh- 
bours. 

*  Well !  I  went  home  with  great  spirits  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply ;  'for 
we  had  tapped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there 
was  little  work  to  be  had  on  account  of  the 
weather.  I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come 
back  empty-handed.— *  No,  1  dare  say  not,' 
says  she,  4  you  have  been  serving  a  master 
who  fiileth  tiie  hungry  with  good  things, 
though  he  tendeth  the  rich 'empty  away.* 
True,  Mary,  says  I,  we  seldom  fail  to  get 
good  spiritual  food  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  but 
to-day  he  has  kindly  supplied  our  bodily 
wants  She  was  more  thankful  when  I  show* 
ed  her  the  shilling,  than,  1  dare  say,  some  of 
your  great  people  are  when  they  get  a  hun- 
dred pounds.' 

Mr.  Johnson's  heart  smote  bim  when  he 
heard  such  a  value  set  upon  a  shilling ;  sure- 
ly, said  he  to  himself,  I  will  never  waste  an- 
other ;  but  he  said  nothing  to  the  shepherd, 
who  thus  pursued  his  story  : 

4  lNext  morning  before  I  went  out,  I  sent 
part  of  the  money  to  buy  a  little  ale  and 
brown  sugar  to  put  into  her  water-gruel ; 
which  you  know,  sir,  made  it  nice  and  nour- 
ishing. I  went  out  to  cleave  wood  in  a  farm- 
yard, for  there  was  no  standing  out  on  the 
plain,  after  such  snow  as  had  fallen  in  the 
night.  1  went  with  a  lighter  heart  than  usu- 
al, because  1  had  left  my  poor  wife  a  little 
better,  and  comfortably  supplied  for  this  day, 
and  I  now  resolved  more  than  ever  to  trust 
God  for  the  supplies  of  the  next.  When  I 
came  back  at  night,  my  wife  fell  a  crying  at> 
soon  as  she  saw  me.  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
but  a  bad  return  for  the  blessings  she  had  so 
lately  received,  and  so  I  told  her.—'  O,'  said 
she,  '  it  is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am- 
now  frightened,  not  lest  we  should  have  ap- 
portion in  this  world,  but  for  fear  we  should 
have  our  whole  portion  in  it.  Look  here, 
John  !'  So  saying,  she  uncovered  the  bed 
whereon  she  lay,  and  showed  me  two  warm, 
thick,  new  blankets.    I  could  not  believe  my 
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own  eyes,  sir,  because  when  I  went  out  in 
the  morning,  I  had  left  her  with  no  other 
covering  than  our  little  old,  thin,  blue  rug. 
I  was  still  more  amazed  when  she  put  half 
a  crown  into  my  hand,  telling  mesne  had  bad 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Jones, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
good  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  hare  our 
lives  been  crowned  with  mercies.     My  wife 

fot  about  again,  and  I  do  believe,  under 
'rovidence,  it  was  owing  to  these  comforts ; 
for  the  rheumatism,  sir,  without  blankets  by 
night  and  flannel  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish 
job,  especially  to  people  who  have  little  or 
no  fire.  She  will  always  be  a  weakly  body ; 
but  thank  God  her  soul  prospers  and  is  in 
health.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  talk- 
ing" on  at  this  rate.'— \4  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,' 
said  Mr.  Johnson  ;  *  I  am  much  pleased  with 
your  story,  you  shall  certainly  see  me  in  a 
few  days.  Good  night.'  So  saying,  he  slip- 
ped a  crown  into  bis  hand  and  rode  off.  Sure- 
ly, said  the  shepherd,  goodnett  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  the  day*  of  my  life,  as 
he  gave  the  money  to  his  wife  when  be  got 
home  at  night. 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  be  found  abundant 
matter  for  his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his 
journey.     On  the  whole,  be  was  more  dis- 

{)osed  to  envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I 
tave  seldom  seen,  saia  he,  so  happy  a  man. 
It  is  a  sort  of  happiness  which  the  world  could 
not  give,  and  which  I  plainly  see,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  take  away.  This  must  be  the 
true  spirit  of  religion.  I  see  more  and  more, 
that  true  goodness  is  not  merely  a  thing  of 
words  and  opinions,  but  a  living  principle 
brought  into  every  common  action  of  a  man's 
life.  What  else  could  have  supported  this 
poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial  of  want 
and  sickness  ?  No,  my  honest  shepherd,  I  do 
not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour  thee; 
and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  return 
to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  am 
now  going  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending 
me  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  shepherd's 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  it. 


PART  II. 

I  am  willling  to  hope  that  my  readers  will 
not  be  sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars 
of  their  otd  acquaintance,  the  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  plain.  They  will  call  to  mind 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  he  was  re- 
turning home  full  of  gratitude  for  the  favours 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Jobnsoo,  whom 
we  left  pursuing  his  journey,  after  having 
promised  to  make  a  visit  to  the  shepherd's 
cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  after  having  passed  some 
time  with  bis  friend,  set  out  on  bis  return  to 
Salisbury,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening 
reached  a  very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  dis- 
tant from  the  shepherd's  village ;  for  he  ne- 
ver travelled  nn  a  Sunday  without  such  a 
reason  as  he  might  be  able  to  produce  at  the 
day  of  judgment*     He  went  the  next  morn- 


ing to  the  church  nearest  the  house  where  be 
had  passed  the  night ;  and  after  taking  such 
refreshment  as  be  could  get  at  that  house,  be 
walked  on  to  find  out  the  shepherd's  cottage. 
His  reason  for  visiting  him  on  a  Sunday  was 
chiefly,  because  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  only 
day  which  the  shepherd's  employment  allow- 
ed him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  family;  sad 
as  Mr.  Johnson  bad  been  atrock  with  bit 
t  Ik,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  unpleas- 
ant nor  unprofitable  to  observe  how  a  man 
who  carried  such  an  appearance  of  piety 
spent  his  Sunday  :  for  though  he  was  so  low 
in  the  world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above 
entering  very  closely  into  his  character,  of 
which  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  form  a 
better  judgment,  by  seeing  whether  his  prac- 
tice at  home  kept  pace  with  las  professions 
abroad:  for  it  is  not  so  much  by  observing 
bow  people  talk,  as  bow  they  live,  that  we 
ought  to  judge  of  their  characters. 

After  a  pleasant  walk,  Ma,  Johnson  got 
within  sie-ht  of  the  cottage,  to  which  he  was 
directed  by  the  clump  of  hawthorns  and  the 
broken  chimney.  He  wished  to  take  the 
family  by  surprise ;  and  walking  gently  op 
to  the  house  be  stood  awhile  to  listen.  The 
door  being  half  open,  he  saw  the  shepherd, 
(who  looked  so  respectable  in  hb  Sunday 
coat  that  he  should  hardly  have  known  bun) 
his  wife,  and  their  numerous  young  family, 
drawing  round  their  little  table,  which  was 
covered  with  a  clean  though  very  coarse 
cloth.  There  stood  on  it  a  large  dish  of  po- 
tatoes, a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  of  a 
coarse  loaf.  The  wife  and  children  stood  m 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  begged  tbe 
blessing  of  heaven  on  their  homely  fare.  Mr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to  reflect,  (bat 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dinners  eaten 
with  less  appearance  of  thankfulness. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  then  sat  down 
with  great  seeming  cheerfulness,  hot  the 
children  stood ;  and  while  the  mother  was 
helping  them,  little  fresh-coloured  Molly, 
who  had  picked  the  wool  from  the  bathe* 
with  so  much  delight,  cried  out  *  Father  1 
wish  I  was  big  enough  to  any  grace,  1  u° 
sure  I  should  say  it  very  heartily  ^a^JJ* 
I  was  thinking  what  must  pnor  people  do  who 
have  no  salt  to  their  potatoes;  and  do  bat 
look,  our  dish  is  quite  full.'—'  That  is  the 
true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,'  said  the  father ;; 
4  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants  and  bodi- 
ly comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse 
off,  and  will  keep  us  thankful :  on  the  other 
hand,  whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  op  <*r 
own  wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must c0(^^ 
ourselves  with  those  who  are  wiser  and  bet- 
ter, and  that  will  keep  us  bumble.*  Molly 
was  now  so  hungry,  and  found  the  potatoes 
so  good,  that  she  had  no  time  to  make  aoy 
more  remarks ;  but  was  devouring;  *>crf"!?" 
ner  very  heartily,  when  the  barking  of  tw 
great  dog  drew  Her  attention  from  her  *r&i°r' 
er  to  the  door,  and  spying  the  stranger,  «*e 
cried  out,  « Look  father,  see  here,  if  yono<* 
is  not  the  good  gentleman  '.'  Mr.  John*^ 
finding  himself  discovered,  immediately  **'* 
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ed  ib*  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
honest  shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this 
was  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  so 
much  obliged. 

The  good  woman  began,  as  some  very 
neat  people  are  rather  too  apt  to  do,  with 
making  many  apologies  that  her  house  was 
not  cleaner,  ana  that  things  were  not  in  fitter 
order  to  receive  such  a  gentleman.  Mr. 
Johnson  however,  on  looking  round,  could 
discover  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  neat- 
ueae.  Toe  trenchers  on  which  they  were 
eating  were  almost  as  white  as  their  linen  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  number  and  small- 
neae  ef  the  children,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture 
waa  very  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed 
amounting  to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted 
of  four  brown  wooden  chairs,  which  by  con- 
stant rubbing,  were  become  as  bright  as  a 
Iookimr-glass ;  an  iron  pot  and  kettle ;  a 
poor  oftoVgrate,  which  scarcely  he  d  a  hand- 
ful of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little  fire 
that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  at  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end 
for  winch  it  had  been  lighted  that  of  boiling 
their  potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an 
old-snahioiied  broad  bright  candlestick,  and 
a  still  brighter  spit ;  it  was  pretty  clear  that 
this  last  was  kept  rather  for  ornament  than 
use.  An  old  carved  elbow  chair,  and  a  chest 
of  the  same  date,  which  stood  in  the  corner, 
were  considered  as  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  shepherd's  goods,  having  been  in  his 
family  for  three  generations.  But  all  these 
were  bwhtly  esteemed  by  him,  in  comparison 
of  another  possession,  which,  added  to  the 
above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
inherited  from  bk  father ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other 
could  have  been  bad,  for  the  king's  ransom : 
thin  was  a  large  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the 
window-seat,  neatly  covered  with  brown 
doth,  variously  patched.  This  sacred  book 
was  meat  reverently  preserved  from  dogs' 
ears,  dirt,  and  every  other  injury,  hut  such 
as  time  and  much  use  bad  made  it  suffer  in 
spite  of  care.  On  the  clean  white  walls  was 
pasted,  a  hymn  on  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Sa- 
viour* a  print  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Sliep- 
herd's  Hymn,  a  JVeis  HtMory  qf  a  True 
Bookn  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle 
Collier* 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  tbev  would  go  on  with 
their  dinner  he  would  sit  down.  Though  a 
good  deal  ashamed,1  they  thought  it  more  re- 
spectful to  obey  the  gentleman,  who  having 
cast  bis  eye  on  their  slender  provisions,  gen- 
tly rebuked  the  shepherd  for  not  having  in- 
dulged himself,  as  it  was  Sunday,  with  a  mor- 
sel of  bacon  to  relish  his  potatoes.  The 
shepherd  said  nothing,  but  poor  Mary  colour- 
ed and  hung  down  her  head,  saying, ( Indeed, 
sir,  it  is  not  my  mult,  I  did  beg  my  husband 
to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to-day  out  of 
your  honour's  bounty  ;  but  he  was  too  good 
to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.'  The  shep- 
herd seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  expla- 
nation, but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to  go 

*  Printed  for  th*  Ch*ap  Repository. 


on.  So  she  continued  :  '  You  must  know, 
sir,  that  both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a 
debt,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a 
sin;  but  with  all  our  care  and  pains,  we 
have  never  been  able  quite  to  pay  off  the 
doctor's  bill  for  that  bad  fit  of  rheumatism 
which  I  had  last  winter.  Now  when  you 
were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that  kind 
present  the  other  day,  1  heartily  desired  him 
to  buy  a  bit  of  lUeat  for  Sunday,  as  1  said 
before,  that  he  ought  have  a  little  refresh- 
ment for  himself  out  of  your  kindness. — 
1  But,'  answered  he,  4  Mary,  it  is  never  out 
of  my  mind  long  together  that  we  still  owe  a 
few  shillings  to  the  doctor  (and  thank  God  it 
is  all  we  did  owe  in  the  world.)  Now  if  I 
carry  him  this  money  directly  it  will  not  only 
show  him  our  honesty  and  our  good-will,  but 
it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  him  to  come 
to  you  another  tune  in  case  you  should  be 
taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad  fit ;  for  1  must 
own,*  added  my  poor  husband,  '  that  *the 
thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill  without 
any  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I  want 
courage  to  face.' 

Here  the  grateful  woman's  tears  ran  down 
so  fast  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped 
them  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  hum- 
bly begged  pardon  for  making  so  free.  ( In- 
deed, sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  4  though  my 
wife  is  full  as  unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  my- 
self, yet  I  could  hardly  prevail  on  her  to  cob- 
sent  to  my  paying  this  money  just  then,  be- 
cause she  said  it  was  bard  I  should  not  have 
a  taste  of  the  gentleman's  bounty  myself. — 
But  for  once,  sir,  I  would  have  mv  own  way. 
For  you  must  know,  as  I  pass  best  part  of 
my  time  alone,  tending  my  sheep,  'tis  a  great 
point  with  me,  sir,  to  get  comfortable  matter 
for  my  own  thoughts ;  so  that  'tis  rather 
self-interest  in  me  to  allow  myself  in  no 
pleasures  and  no  practices  that  won't  bear 
thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when  one  is 
a  good  deal  alone,  you  know,  sir,  all  one's 
bad  deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may 
say,  and  so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true 
comfort  to  he  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of 
wrong  doings  and  false  pleasures  7  and  that  I 
suppose  may  be  one  reason  why  so  many 
folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit  by  themselves.  But 
as  I  was  saying—- when  I  came  to  think  the 
matter  over  on  the  hill  yonder,  said  I  to  my- 
self, a  good  dinner  is  a  good  thing  I  grant, 
and  yet  it  will  be  hnt  cold  comfort  to  me  a 
week  after,  to  be  able  to  say— to  be  sure  I 
had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last  Sunday 
for  dinner,  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman  ! 
but  then  1  am  in  debt  I  had  a  rare  dinner, 
that's  certain,  but  the  pleasure  of  that  has 
long  been  over,  and  the  debt  still  remains. 
I  have  spent  the  crown  ;  and  now  if  my  poor 
wife  should  be  taken  in  one  of  those  fits 
a<rain,die  she  must,  unless  God  work  a  mir- 
acle to  prevent  it,  for  I  can  get  no  help  for 
her.  This  thought  settled  all ;  and  I  set  off 
directly  and  paid  the  crown  to  the  doctor 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  I  should  have 
felt  on  sitting  down  to  the  fattest  shoulder  of 
mutton  that  ever  was  ronsted.  And  if  I  was 
contented  at  the  time,  think  how  much  more 
happv  I  have  been  at  the  remembrance  !    O 
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sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the  name 
but  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence  af- 
ter them.* 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shep- 
herd's reasons  ;  and  agreed,  that  though  a 
good  dinner  was  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it 
was' not  worthy  to  be'  compared  with  a  con- 
tented mind)  which  (as  the  Bible  truly  says) 
if  a  continual  /east.  k  But  come,'  said  the 
good  gentleman,  »  what  have  we  got  in  this 
brown  mug?' — *  As  good  water,'  said  the 
shepherd,  '  as  any  in  the  king's  dominions.  I 
have  heard  of  countries  beyond  sea  in  which 
there  is  no  wholesome  water ;  nay,  I  have 
been  myself  in  a  great  town  not  far  off, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water 
which  they  get,  while  a  good  Providence 
sends  to  my  very  door  a  spring  as  clear  and 
fine  as  Jacob's  well.  When  1  am  tempted 
to  repine  that  I  have  often  no  other  drink,  I 
call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing  better  than  a 
croj  of  cold  water  which  the  woman  at  the 
well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest  guest 
that  ever  visited  this  world.' 

'Very  well,'  replied  Mr.  Johnson ;  'but 
as  your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor 
meal  to  being  in  debt,  1  will  at  least  send  and 
get  something  for  you  to  drink.  1  saw  a  little 
public  house  just  by  the  church,  as  I  came 
along.  Let  that  little  rosy-faced  fellow  fetch 
a  mug  of  beer.'  So  saying,  he  looked  full 
at  the  boy,  who  did  not  offer  to  stir ;  but  cast 
an  eye  at  his  father  to  know  what  he  was  to 
do.  *  Sir,1  said  the  shepherd,  ( I  hope  we 
shall  not  appear  ungrateful,  if  we  seem  to  re- 
fuse your  favour ;  my  little  body  would,  I 
am  sure,  fly  to  serve  you  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday  ;  and  tfhould 
any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  a  public  house 
on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much  grea- 
ter grief  to  me  "than  to  drink  water  all  my 
life.  I  am  often  talking  against  these  doings 
to  others ;  and  if  1  should  say  one  thing  and 
do  another,  vou  can't  think  what  an  advan- 
tage it  would  give  many  of  my  neighbours 
over  me,  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  re- 
port that  they  had  caught  the  shepherd's  son 
at  the  alehouse  without  explaining  how  it 
happened.  Christians  you  know,  sir,  must 
be  doubly  watchful ;  or  they  will  not  only 
bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but  what  is 
much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by  which 
they  are  called.' 

«  Are  you  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  hon- 
est friend  V  said  Mr.  Johnson.  *  I  humbly 
ask  your  pardon,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd, 
•if  1  think  that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor 
notion  I  no  more  understand  how  a  man  can 
be  too  cautious,  than  how  he  can  be  too 
strong,  or  too  healthy.9 

4  Tou  are  right  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
<  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  me 
as  a  very  small  thing.'  4  Sir,'  said  the  shep- 
herd, '  l  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very 
bold,  but  you  encourage  me  to  speak  out.' 
— ('Tis  what  I  wish,'  said  the  gentleman. 
4  Then,  sir,'  resumed  the  shepherd, • 1  doubt 
if,  where  there  is  a  freouent  temptation  to 
-do  wrong,  any  fault  can  be  called  small ;  that 
in   snort,  if  there  is  any  each  thing  as  a 


is 


*mall  wilful  sin.    A  poor  man  like  me  is  sel- 


dom called  out  to  do  great  things,  so  that  f 
is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his  character 
can  be  judged  by  his  neighbours,  but  by  the 
little  round  of  daily  customs  he  allows  him- 
self in.' 

*  I  should  like,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  4to 
know  how  you  manage  in  this  respect.' 

* 1  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir,*  replied  ttie 
shephetd,  «but  I  have  made  myself  a  little 
sort  of  rule. '  I  always  avoid,  as  1  am  an  ig- 
norant man,  picking  out  any  one  single  diffi- 
cult text  to  distress  my  mind  about,  or  to  go 
and  build  opinions  upon,   because  I  know 
that    puzzles  and  injures   poor    unlearned 
Christians.     But  I  endeavour  to  collect  what 
is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of  Scripture 
on  any  particular  subject,  by  putting  a  few 
texts  together,  which  though  1  find  them  dis- 
persed up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look 
the  same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or 
hold  out  the  same  comfort.     So  when  1  am 
tried  or  tempted,  or  any  thing  happens  in 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  I  apply  to 
my  rule— to  the  law  and  th+  testimony-    To 
be  sure  I  can't  always  find  a  particular  direc- 
tion as  to  the  very  case,  because  then  the 
Bible  must  have  been  bigger  than  all  those 
great  books  I  once  saw  in  the  library  si 
Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told  me 
were  acts  of  parliament ;  and  had  that  been 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had 
money  to  buy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to 
read  the  Bible ;  and  bo  Christianity  oonld 
only  have  been  a  religion  for  the  rich,  for 
those  who  had  money  and  leisure;  which, 
blessed  be  God !  is  so  far  from  being  the 
I  ruth,  that  in  all  that   fine  discourse  of  onr 
Saviour  to  John's  disciples,  it  is  enough  to 
reconcile  any   poor  man  in  the  world  to  his 
low  condition  to  observe,  when  Christ  reck- 
ons up  the  things  for  which  he  came  on  earth, 
to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  keeps  for  last* 
Go  Ml  John,  says  he,  thoee  thing*  which  ye 
do  hear  and  nee;  the  blindreceive  their  tight, 
and  the  lame  walk,  the  leper*  are  fkfl»*»» 
and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  ***** 
up.     Now,  sir,  all  these  are  wonders  to  be 
sure,  but  they  are  nothing  to  what  follow* 
Tbey  are  but  like  the  lower  roonds  of  s 
ladder,  as  I  may  say,  by  whichyou  tooaot  to 
the  top— and  the  poor  have  the  €fo*p*l  pr*w*~ 
ed  to  them.     I  dare  say,  if  John  had  any 
doubts  before,  this  last  part  of  the  message 
must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.    F°rlt 
must  have  made  him  certain  sore  at  once* 
that  a  religion  which  placed  preaching  saw 
tion  to  the  poor  above  healing  the  sick,  which 
ranked  the  soul  above  the   body,  and  *» 
heaven  above  health,  must  have  come  fro*" 
God.' 

'  But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  « yon  •T/f1 
can  generally  pick  out  your  particular  duty 
from  the  Bible,  though  that  immediate  doty 
be  not  fully  explained.1  ,  t 

« Indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  » 
think  I  can  find  out  the  principle  at  lew* » 
I  bring  but  a  willing  mind.  The  want  oi 
that  is  the  great  hindrance.  Wh«o  •J"* 
my  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine-  J0" 
know  that  text,  sir.  I  believe  a  *ab~!3 
will  makes  the  Bible  harder  to  be  understooa 
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fhan  an y  want  of  learning.  'Tig  corrupt 
affections  which  blind  the  understanding,  sir. 
The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the  clearer  he 
will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he  loves  holi- 
ness, the  better  he  will  understand  his  Bible— 
the  more  practical  conviction  will  he  get  of 
that  pleasant  truth,  that  the  sec»et  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him.  Now,  sir,  sup- 
pose I  bad  time  and  learning,  and  possessed 
of  all  the  books  I  saw  at  the  bishop's,  where 
could  i  find  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  axe 
(o  the  root  of  all  covetousness,  selfishness, 
aod  iojustice,  than  the  plain  and  ready  rule, 
to  do  unto  all  men  as  I  would  they  should  do 
unto  me.  If  my  neighbour  does  me  an  inju- 
ry, can  I  be  at  any  loss  how  to  proceed  with 
him,  when  I  recollect  the  parable  of  the  un- 
forgiving steward,  who  refused  to  pardon  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  pence,  when  his  own  ten 
thousand  talents  had  been  remitted  to  him  ? 
I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfishness, 
hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed  sin, 
who  daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his  own 
heart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  rule 
will  show  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one 
who  honestly  tries  the  one  by  the  other.' 

'  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing 
of  general  application,'  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
4  in  cases  in  which  many,  I  fear,  do  not  ap- 

4  it  applies  to  every  thing,  sir,'  replied  the 
shepherd.  *  When  those  men  who  are  now 
disturbing  the  peace  of  ihe  world,  and  trying 
to  destroy  the  confidence  of  God's  children 
in  their  Maker  and  their  Saviour;  when 
time  men,  I  say,  came  to  my  poor  hovel  with 
their  aeir  doctrines  and  their  new  books,  I 
would  never  look  into  one  of  them  ;  for  1  re- 
member it  was  the  first  sin  of  the  first  pair 
to  lose  their  innocence  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
wicked  knowledge;  besides,  my  own  bo  k 
told  me—  To  fear  God  and  honour  the  king- 
To  meddle  not  with  them  who  are  given  to 
change-^JTot  to  speak  evil  of  dignities— To 
render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  So 
u*t  1  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
mI  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while 

ttae  who  had  no  such  armour  fell  into  the 

snare.' 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  chil- 
dren who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and 
Mwnot stirred  afoot,  now  began  to  scamper 
about  all  at  once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the 
mndow^eat  to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats. 
Mr.  Johason  looked  surprised  at  this  disturb- 
ancei ;  the  shepherd  asked  bis  pardon,  telling 

k5 !LWM *** sound of the«hurcb  bell wbicb 
JJJ been  tbe  cause  of  their  rudeness ;  for 
twnr  mother  had  brought  them  up  with  such 
?!?ar.ofbeiDS  too  late  for  church,  that  it  was 
|W  who  could  catch  the  first  stroke  of  the 
JiJ^  t>©  first  ready.  He  had  always 
J111  tom  to  think  that  nothing  was  more 
^*e«t  than  to  get  into  church  after  it  was 
j*pj°?  for  as  the  service  opened  with  an 
_"*°"ation  to  repentance,  and  a  confession 
■w,  it  looked  very  presumptuous  not  to  be 

Sifw^l0*?  H;  il  ,ootod  ■»  if  people  did  not 
"■ ^emseWes  to  be  sinners.    And  though 

aX?  Yed  u  a  ^reat  Stance  might  plead 
"wreoee  of  clocks  as  an  excuse,  yet  those 


who  lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bell,  could 
pretend  neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking 
care  to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  subjects 
as  might  fit  them  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the 
place  to  which  they  were  going.  *  I  have 
often  been  sorry  to  observe,7  said  Mr.  John- 
son, '  that  many  who  are  reckoned  decent, 
good  kind  of  people,  and  who  would  on  no 
account  neglect  going  to  church,  yet  seem  to 
care  but  little  ia  what  frame  or  temper  of 
mind  they  ^o  thitlier.  They  will  talk  of 
their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  again  the 
very  minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes 
me  ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship. 
Now,  for  my  part,  1  always  find  that  it  re- 
quires a  little  time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a 
state  fit  to  do  any  common  business  well, 
much  more  this  great  and  most  necessary 
business  of  all.' — *  Yes,  air,'  replied  the 
shepherd  ;  '  and  then  I  think  too  how  busy  I 
should  be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  I  were 
going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentleman, 
or  a  lord,  or  the  king;  and  shall  the  King  of 
kings  be  treated  with  less  respect  ?  Besides, 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  going  to 
church  was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure, 
as  well  as  a  duty,  and  that  they  were  as  de- 
sirous not  to  be  the  last  there,  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  going  to  a  feast  or  a  rair.' 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for 
him.  accosted  him  with  much  civility  ;  ex- 
pressing his  concern  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
just  now  so  much  of  his  conversation  as  he 
wished,  as  be  was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  per- 
son at  a  distance,  but  hoped  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  him  before  be  left  the  village.  As 
they  walked  alon£  together,  Mr.  Johnson 
made  such  inquiries  about  the  sbeplierd,  as 
served  to  confirm  him  in  the  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  his  piety,  good  sense,  industry, 
and  self-denial.  They  parted;  the  clergy- 
man promising  to  call  in  at  the  cottage  in  his 
way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage, 
walked  home  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  was  beginning  in  his  usual  way  to  cate- 
chise and  instruct  his  family,  when  Mr. 
Johnson  came  in,  and  insisted  that  the  shep- 
herd should  go  on  with  his  instructions  just 
as  if  he  were  not  there*  This  gentleman, 
who  was  very  desirous  of  being  useful  to  bis 
own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction,  was  sometimes  sorry 
to  find  that  though  he  took  a  good  deal  of 
pains,  they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  under- 
stand him  ;  for  though  his  meaning  was  very 
good,  his  language  was  not  always  very 
plain  ;  and  though  the  things  he  said  were 
not  hard  to  be  understood,  yet  the  words 
were,  especially  to  such  as  were  very  igno- 
rant And  be  now  began  to  find  out  that  if 
people  were  ever  so  wise  and  good,  yet  if 
they  had  not  a  simple,  agreeable,  and  famil- 
iar way  of  expressing  themselves,  some  of 
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their  plain  hearers  would  not  be  much  the 
better  for  them.  For  this  reason  he  was 
not  above  listening  to  the  plain,  humble  war 
in  which  this  honest  man  taught  his  family  ; 
for  though  he  knew  that  he  himself  bad  many 
advantages  over  the  shepherd:  bad  more 
learning,  and  could  teach  trim  many  things, 
.yet  he  was  not  too  proud  to  learn  even  of  so 
poor  a  man,  in  any  point  where  he  thought 
the  shepherd  might  nave  the  advantage  of 
him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with 
the  knowledge  and  piety  which  he  discover- 
ed in  the  answers  of  the  children  :  and  de 
aired  the  shepherd  to  tell  bim  bow  he  contri- 
ved to  keep  up  a  sense  of  divine  things  in 
bis  own  mind,  and  in  that  of  his  family,  with 
so  little  leisure,  and  so  little  reading.  '  O ! 
as  to  that,  sir,1  said  the  shepherd,  *  we  do  not 
read  much  except  in  one  book,  to  be  sure ; 
but  with  my  heart  prayer  for  God's  blessing 
on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  little  knowl- 
edge is  needful  seems  to  come  of  course,  as 
it  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  the  Sunday  reading  into 
the  week's  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same 
sense  of  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is 
in  the  cupboard  as  when  it  is  in  the  hand.  In 
abort,  to  apply  what  1  read  in  the  book  to 
what  I  meet  with  in  the  field.' 

*  I  dWt  quite  understand  you,'  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  *  Sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  '  I 
have  but  a  poor  gift  at  conveying  these 
things  to  others,  though  I  have  much  com- 
fort from  them  in  my  own  mind  ;  but  I  am 
sore  that  the  most  ignorant  and  hard-working 
people,  who  are  in  earnest  about  their  salva- 
tion, may  help  to  keep  up  devout  thoughts 
and  good  affections  during  the  week,  though 
thev  have  hardly  any  time  to  look  at  a  book ; 
and.  it  will  help  them  to  keep  out  bad  thoughts 
too;  which  is  no  small  matter.  But  then 
they  must  know  the  Bible ;  they  must  have 
read  the  word  of  God  diligently  ;  that  is  a 
kind  of  stock  in  trade  for  a  Christian  to  set 
up  with  ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  me  so 
careful  in  teaching  it  to  my  children  ;  and 
even  in  storing  their  memories  with  psalms 
and  chapters.  This  is  a  great  help  to  a  poor 
hard  working  man  who  will  scarcely  meet 
with  any  thing  in  them  but  what  he  may  turn 
to  some  good  account.  If  one  lives  in  the 
fear  and  the  love  of  God,  almost  every  thing 
one  sees  abroad  will  teach  one  to  adore  his 
power  and  goodness,  and  bring  to  mind  some 
text  of  Scripture,  which  shall  fill  his  heart 
with  thankfulness,  and  the  mouth  with  praise. 
When  I  look  upwards  the  Heaven*  declare 
the  glory  of  €ha\  and  shall  I  be  silent  and 
nn^ateful  ?  If  I  look  round  and  see  the 
Tallies  standing  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I 
help  blessing  that  Power  who  gweth  me  all 
thine*  richly  to  enjoy  ?  I  may  learn  gratitude 
from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  ox  know- 
eth  hie  owner,  and  the  at*  hie  matter'*  crib, 
and  shall  a  Christian  not  know,  shall  a  Chris- 
tian not  consider  what  great  things  God  has 
done  for  him?  I,  who  am  a  shepherd,  en- 
deavour to  fill  my  soul  with  a  constant  re- 
membrance of  that  good  shepherd,  who 
feedeth  me  in  green  paeturei,  and  makelh  me 


to  He  down  beride  the  eUlt  water*,  and  whoa 
rod  and  etnjf  comfort  me.  A  religion,  sir, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  frails 
in  the  life,  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study. 
And  yet  in  another  sense,  true  religion, 
which  from  sound  principle  brings  forth  right 
practice,  fills  up  the  whole  time,  and  life  too 
as  one  may  say.' 

4  You  are  happy,'  said  Mr.  Johnson, *  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  me  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world.'  '  Sir,'  replied  the 
shepherd,  *  I  do  not  escape  the  corruptioai 
of  my  own  evil  nature.  Even  there,  on  that 
wild  solitary  hill,  I  can  find  out  that  ray  heart 
is  prone  to  evil  thoughts.  I  suppose,  sir, 
that  different  states  have  different  tempta- 
tions. You  great  folks  that  live  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  are  exposed  to  some,  of  which  such 
a  poor  man  as  I  am,  know  nothing.  But  to 
one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like  me,  eril 
thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin ;  and  I  cm 
no  more  withstand  these  without  the  graos 
of  God,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 

Sace     And  £  feel  that  I  stand  in  need  of 
od's  help  continually,  and  if  he  should  give 
me  up  to  my  own  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost1 

Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd'! 
sincerity,  for  he  had  always  observed,  that 
where  there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watch- 
fulness against  sin,  there  was  no  rebgioo* 
and  he  said  that  the  man  who  did  not  fed 
himself  to  be  a  sinner,  in  his  opinion,  could 
not  be  a  Christian* 

JuBt  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis- 
course, Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came 
in.  After  the  usual  salutations,  be  said, 
*  Well  shepherd,  I  wish  you  joy  ;  I  know 
you  will  be  sorry  to  gain  any  advantage  by 
the  death  of  a  neighbour;  but  old  WUson, 
my  clerk,  was  so  infirm  and  I  trust  so  welJ 
prepared,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sorry 
for  his  death.  I  have  been  to  pray  by  him, 
but  he  died  while  I  staid.  I  have  always  in- 
tended you  should  succeed  to  his  place;  'tis 
no  great  matter  of  profit,  but  every  little  is 
something.' 

*  No  preat  matter,  sir!'  cried  the  shep- 
herd ;  *  indeed  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me;  it 
will  more  than  pay  my  rent.  Blessed  be 
God  for  all  his  goodness !'— Mary  said  ootb- 
ing,  but  lifted  up  her  eyes  full  of  tears  in  si- 
lent gratitude. 

'  1  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance, 
said  Mr  Jenkins,  « not  only  for  your  sak*» 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  office  itself.  | l0 
heartily  reverence  every  religious  institu- 
tion, that  I  would  never  have  even  the  ow*» 
added  to  the  excellent  prayers  of  our  churn* 
by  vain  or  profane  lips,  and  if  it  depended  on 
me,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  the  law 
as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious  pan* 
clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  matter  » 
not  always  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  Uw 
I  know  some  of  a  very  indifferent  charac- 
ter.' 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  to***^! 
man  whether  there  were  many  children  «| 
the  parish.  «  More  than  you  would  expect 
replied  he,  <  from  the  seeming  tjnalbta « 
it ;  but  there  are  some  little  hamlets  wbicu 
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you  do  not  tee.'—4 1  think,'  retained  Mr.  i  ry,'  said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  'but  it  will 

'Johnson,  *  I  recollect  that  in  the  convene- '  not  do  for  a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither 

tion  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill  yon*  large  nor  light  enough.    Shepherd,'  contin- 

der,  be  told  me  yon  bad  no  Sunday  school.'  j  ued  he,  4  with  your  good  minister's  leave, 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  hare  none/  said  the ;  and  kind  assistance,  1  propose  to  set  up  in 

minister.    4 1  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  this  this  parish  a  Sunday  School,  and  to  make 

misfortune  by  public  catechising ;  but  ha-  ]  you  the  master.    It  will  not  at  all  interfere 

ving  two  or  three  churches  to  serve,  I  can*  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is  the  only 

not  give  so  much  time  as  I  wish  to  private '  lawful  way  in  which  you  could  turn  the  Sab- 

uMtractkm ;  and  having  a  large  family  of  bath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit  to  your 

my  own,  and  no  assistance  from  others,  I  family,  bv  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  deal  of 

have  never  been  able  to  establish  a  school.'     good  to  the  souls  of  others.    The  rest  of  the 

*  There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  Lon- .  week  you  will  work  as  usual.    The  differ- 

don,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  called  the  Sunday- '  ence  of  rent  between  this  house  and  the 

school  8ociety,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  clerk's  I  shall  pay  myself,  for  to  put  you  in  a 

other  helps,  on  the  application  of  such  pious  better  house  at  your  own  expense  would  be 

clergymen  as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  no  great  act  of  kindness. — As  for  honest 

which  I  mm  sure  would  have  assisted  you,  Mary,  who  is  not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any 

bat  I  think  we  snail  be  able  to  do  sometbinsr  other  out-of  door  work,  I  propose  to  endow  a 

ourselves.    Shepherd,'  continued  he,  '  if  I ,  small  weekly  school,  of  which  she  shall  be 

were  a  king,  and  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  the  mistress,  and  employ  her  notable  turn  to 

yoa  a  rich  and  a  great  man,  with  a  word  good  account,  by  teaching  ten  or  a  dozen 

speaking,  1  would  not  do  it.    Those  who  are  girls  to  knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  any  other 

raised,  by  some  sodden  stroke,  much  above  useful  way  of  getting  their  bread ;  for  all 

the  station  in  "which  Divine  Providence  had  this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price,  for  I 

paced  them,  seldom  turn  out  very  good,  or  am  not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  useful.' 

very  happy.     1  have  never  had  any  rreat<     'Not  rich,  sir?'  cried  the  shepherd ;  'How 

things  m  my  power,  but  as  far  as  1  have  been  can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bles- 

abke,  1  have  Men  always  glad  to  assist  the  sings  ?    And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry 

worthy.    I  nawe,  however,  never  attempted  thatch  over  her  bead  ?  and  shall  I  be  able  to 

or  desired  to  ssst  any  poor  man  much  above  send  for  the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  lose 

bis  natural  condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  her?  Indeed  my  cup  runs  over  with  blessings, 

roe  to  lend  htm  such  assistance  as  may  make ;  I  hope  God  will  give  me  humilty.'— -Here  he 

that  condition  more  easy  to  himself,  and  put  \  and  Mary  looked  at  each  other  and  burst  in- 

him  in  a  way  w/hich  shall  call  him  to  the  per- ;  to  tears.    The  gentleman  saw  their  distress, 

fbrmance  of  anore  duties  than  perhaps  he  and  kindly  walked  out  upon  the  little  green 

could  have  performed  without  my  help,  and  before  the  door,  that  these  honest  people 


of  performing  them  in  a  better  manner  to 
others,  and  wttm  more  comfort  to  himself.— 
What  rent  do  won  pay  for  this  cottage  ?' 

4  Fifty  sfaiUinn  a  year, sir.' 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition  ;  is  there 
not  s  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  ?' 

4  That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,'  said 
the  clergyman,  • is  not  only  more  tight  and 
▼hole,  but  has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a 
rery  large  light  kitchen.'— '  That  will  be 
very  convenient,'  replied  Mr.  Johnson, 
1  pray  what  is  the  rent  r— *  I  think,'  said  the 
•upheld,  'poor  neighbour  Wilson  gave 
tomewhat  about  four  pounds  a  year,  or  it 
night  be  guineas  '—<  Very  well/  said  Mr. 
Johnson, ( and  what,  will  the  clerk's  place  be 
*orth,  think  you?'  About  three  pounds, 
**■  the  answer. 

.  '  Now,'  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  '  my  plan 
»that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  bouse 
immediately ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead, 
were  will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter- 
"ty  if  I  make  up  the  difference.'    'True, 

n 'L***  **T*  ^en*^n8»  * aDa>  I  ft101  sure  mT 
™'«  faher,  whom  I  expect  to-morrow,  will 
tollttiglv  assist  a  little  towards  buying  some 
«  the  clerk's  old  goods.  And  the  sooner 
™*J  remove  the  better,  for  poor  Mary 
caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by  sleeping  un- 
der a  leaky  thatch  '  The  shepherd  was  too 
J"**  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could  bard- 
7**  out,  «  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good  ;  in- 
•*■  th»  bouse  will  do  very  well.'  'It  may 
n°  very  well  for  you  and  your  children,  Ma- 


might  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  As  soon 
as  they  were  alone  they  crept  into  one  cor* 
ner  of  the  room,  where  they  thought  they 
could  not  be  seen,  and  fell  on  their  knees, 
devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God  for  his 
mercies.  Never  were  more  hearty  prayers 
presented,  than  this  grateful  couple  ofiered 
up  for  their  benefactors.  The  warmth  of 
their  gratitude  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  besought  the 
blessing  of  Ood  on  the  work  in  which  they 
were  going  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy 
family,  and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where 
the  evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edi- 
fying to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  took 
all  proper  measures  for  putting  the  shepherd 
in  immediate  possession  of  bis  now  comforta- 
ble habitation.  Mr.  Jenkins  s  father-in-law, 
the  worthy  gentleman  who  gave  the  shep- 
herd's wife  the  blankets,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  history,  arrived  at  the  parsonage  before 
Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  and  assisted  in  fitting  up 
the  clerk's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promising  to 
call  on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk 
once  a  year,  in  his  summer's  journey  over 
the  plain,  as  tonr  as  it  should  please  God  to 
spare  his  life.  He -had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  objects  of  bis  bounty.  The 
shepherd's  seal  and  piety  made  him  a  blessing 
to  the  rising;  generation.  The  old  resorted 
to  his  school  for  the  benefit  of  hearing  the 
young  instructed ;  and  the  clergyman  had 
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the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  he  was  rewarded 
for  the  protection  he  gave  the  school,  by  the 
great  increase  in  bis  congregation.  The 
shepherd  not  only  eahorted  both  parents  and 
children  to  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  regu- 


lar attendance  at  church,  but  by  bis  pioui 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  hi* 
plain  and  prudent  instructions  enabled  llieoi 
to  understand,  and  of  course  to  delight  in  the 
public  worship  of  God. 


THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Brown  and  James  Stock,  were  two 
lads  apprenticed  al  nearly  the  same  tune,  to 
Mr.  Williams,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town 
i a  Oxfordshire:  they  were  pretty  near  the 
same  age,,  but  of  very  different  characters 
and  dispositions. 

Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good 
circumstances,  who  gave  the  usual  appren- 
tice fee  with  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy, 
whom  his  father  could  not  well  manage  or 
instruct  in  farming,  he  thought  it  belter  to 
send  him  out  to  learn  a  trade  at  a  distance, 
than  to  let  him  idle  about  at  home ;  for  Jack 
always  preferred  bird's-nesting  and  marbles 
to  any  other  employment ;  lie  would  trifle 
away  the  day,  when  his  father  thought  be  was 
at  school,  with  any  boys  he  could  meet  with, 
who  were  as  idle  as  himself;  and  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or  to  learn 
any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  All  this  time,  his  little 
brothers,  much  younger  than  himself,  were 
beginning  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry 
the  corn  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  mount  a  cart-horse 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and 
did  not  naturally  want  either  sense  or  good- 
nature, might  have  turned  out  well  enough. 
if  he  had  not  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  his 
mother's  favourite.  She  concealed  and  for-  j 
gave  all  bis  faults.  To  be  sure  he  was  a  little : 
wild,  she  would  say,  but  be  would  not  make 
the  worse  man  for  that,  for  Jack  had  a  good 
spirit  of  his  own,  and  she  would  not  have  it 
broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of  the  boy.  The  j 
fanner,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  is  called,  gave  j 
up  all  these  points  to  his  wife,  and,  with  them,  i 
gave  up  the  future  virtue  and  happiness  of  j 
his  child.  He  was  a  laborious  and  industrious  | 
man,  but  bad  no  religion ;  be  thought  only 
of  fthe  gains  and  advantage?  of  the  present 
day,  and  never  took  the  future  into  the  ac- 
count. .  His  wife  managed  him  entirely,  and 
as  she  was  really  notable,  he  did  not  trouble 
bis  head  about  any  thine  farther.  If  she  bad 
been  careless  in  Iter  dairy,  be  would  have 
stormed  and  sworn;  but  as  she  only  ruined 
one  child  by  indulgence,  and  almost  broke 
the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  unkindness,  he  gave 
himself  little  concern  about  the  mat ter  The 
cheese,  certainly  was  good,  and  that  indeed 
is  a  great  point ;  but  she  was  neglectful  of 
her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her  servants. 
Her  husband's  substance,  indeed,  was  not 
wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  consulted. 
His  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty,  but  it  was 
the  abode  of  fury,  ill- temper  and  covetous- 
nets.  And  the  farmer,  tnough  ha  did  not 
care  for  liquor,  was  too  often  driven  to  the 
public-house  in  an  evening,  because  his  own 
was  neither  quiet  nor  comfortable.  The 
mother  was  always  scolding,  and  the  children 
were  always  crying-.  I 


Jack,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idle- 
ness, picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing, 
but  uever  would  learn  to  cast  an  account : 
that  was  too  much  labour.  His  mother  wa» 
desirous  he  sboufd  continue  at  school,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  his  learning,  which  she 
had  not  sense  enough  to  value,  but  to  save 
her  darling  from  the  fatigue  of  labour :  for 
if  he  had  not  gone  to  school,  she  knew  he 
must  have  gone  to  work,  and  she  thought  the 
former  was  the  least  tiresome  of  the  two. 
Indeed  this  foolish  woman  had  such  an  opin- 
ion of  his  genius,  that  she  used,  from  a  child, 
to  think  be  was  too  wise  for  any  thing  but  a 
parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live  to  6ee  him 
one  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a  min- 
ister because  she  loved  either  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  make 
Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  hi* 
brothers. 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though 
Jack  was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ig- 
norant farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bail 
tradesman,  when  he  should  be  removed  from 
the  indulgences  of  a  father's  house,  and  from 
a  silly  mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back 
in  ever?  thing.  This  woman  was  enragod 
when  she  found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she 
took  Jack  to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker.  The  farmer,  however,  for  tbu 
first  time  in  his  life,  would  have  bis  own  way* 
But  being  a  worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to 
mind  only  what  is  falsely  called  the  mam 
chance  ;  instead  of  being  careful  to  look  out 
for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  religious  master  for 
his  son,  he  left  all  that  to  accident,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
This  is  a  very  common  fault ;  and  fathers  who 
are  guilty  of  it,  are  in  a  great  measure  an- 
swerable for  the  future  sins  and  errors  of 
their  children,  when  they  come  out  into  the 
world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  If  a  man 
gives  his  son  a  good  education,  a  good  exam- 
ple, and  a  good  roaster,  it  is  indeed  pouibl* 
that  the  son  may  not  turn  out  well,  bat  it 
does  not  often  happen ;  and  when  it  doe*, 
the  father  has  no  blame  resting  on  him ;  and 
it  is  a  great  point  towards  a  man's  coenfo^ 
to  have  his  conscience  quiet  in  that  respect. 
however  God  may  think  fit  to  overrule 
events. 

The  fanner,  however,  took  care  to  desire 
his  friends  to  inquire  for  a  shoemaker  wl» 
had  good  business,  and  was  a  good  workman ; 
and  the  mother  did  not  forget  to  put  in  fr" 
word,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  one  wbo 
was  not  too  strict ;  for  Jack  had  been  brought 
up  tenderly,  was  a  meek  boy,  and  could  not 
bear  to  be  contradicted  in  anything*  *w° 
this  is  the  common  notion  of  meekness  among: 
people  who  do  not  take  up  their  notions  on 
rational  and  Christian  grounds.  . 

Mr.  Williams  was   recommended  to  tnf 
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farmer  as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the 
town  in  which  he  lived,  aod  far  from  a  strict 
master;  and,  without  farther  inquiries,  to 
Mr.  Williams  he  went. 

James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out 
by  the  parish  in  consideration  of  bis  father 
having  so  numerous  a  family,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  pnt  him  out  himself.  James  was  in 
every  thing  the  very  reverse  of  his  ue*v  com- 
panion. He  was  a  modest,  iodustrious,  pious 
youth  ;  and  though  so  poor,  and  the  child  of 
a  labourer,  was  a  much  better  scholar  than 
Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy  farmer's  son.— His 
father  had,  it  is  true,  been  able  to  give  him 
but  very  little  schooling  for  he  was  obliged 
to  be  put  to  work  when  quite  a  child.  W  hen 
T^ry  young  he  used  to  run  of  errands  for  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish ; '  a  very 
kind-hearted  young  gentleman,  who  boarded 
nett  door  to  his  father's  cottage.  He  used 
also  to  rub  down  and  saddle  bis  horse,  and  do 
any  other  little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil, 
obliging  manner.  All  this  so  recommended 
him  to  the  clergyman,  that  he  would  often 
send  for  him  of  an  evening,  after  he  had  done 
his  day's  work  in  the  field,  and  condescend- 
ed to  teach  him  himself  to  write  and  cast  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  to  instruct  him  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion.  It  was  not  merely  out 
of  kindness  for  the  little  good-natured  servi- 
ces James  did  him,  that  he  showed  him  this 
favour,  but  also  for  his  readiness  in  the  cate- 
chism, and  his  devout  behaviour  at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister's  at- 
tention to  this  boy,  was  the  following :  he  had 
frequently  given  him  half- pence  and  pence 
for  holding  hi  s  horse  and  carrying  him  to 
rater  before  he  was  big  enough  to  be  further 
oserol  to  him.  On  Christmas  day  he  was 
surprised  to.  see  James  at  church,  reading 
out  of  a  handsome  new  prayer-book  ;  he 
wondered  how  he  came  by  it,  for  be  knew 
there  was  nobody  in  the  parish  likely  to  have 
piven  it  to  him,  tor  at  that  time  there  was  no 
Sunday  schools ;  and  the  father  could  not  af- 
ford it,  be  was  sure. 

'Well  James,'  said  he,  as  he  saw  him 
when  they  came  out,  'yon  made  a  good 
figure  at  church  to-day:  it  made  you  look 
like  a  man  and  a  Christian,  not  only  to  have 
*o  handsome  a  book,  but  to  be  so  ready  in  all 
parts  of  the  service.  How  came  you  by  that 
hook  >'  James  owned  modestly,  that  he  had 
««en  a  whole  vear  saving  up  the  money  by 
"ingle  half-pence,  all  of  which  had  been  of 
the  minister's  own  giving,  and  that  in  all 
that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  single  farthing 
on  bis  own  diversions.-—1  My  dear  boy,'  said 
the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  4 1  am  much  mistake* 
"thou dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the  world, 
for  two  reasons  —first,  from  thy  saving  turn 
ioo  self-denying temper;  and  next,  because 
thou  didst  devote  the  first  eighteen- pence 
thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the  world  to  so  good 
apHrpese.1 

Jwnet  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that 
'«ne  Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice 
w  him,  and  to  instruct  him  at  I  said  above. 
-«  Jtnei  sooo  grew  able  to  do  bim  more 
"wtderabte  service,  he  would  now  and  then 
*ol.  !.  27 


give  him  sixpence.  This  he  constantly  sa- 
ved till  it  became  a  little  sum,  with  which  he 
bought  shoes  and  stockings ;  well  knowing 
that  his  poor  father,  with  a  large  family  and 
low  wages,  could  not  buy  them  for  him.  As 
to  what  little  money  he  earned  himself  by  his' 
daily  labour  in  the  field,  he  constantly  car- 
ried it  to  his  mother  every  Saturday  night, 
to  buy  bread  for  the  famdy,  which  was  a 
pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  overstout  in  his  make, 
his  father  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
parish  officers  to  biod  out  his  son  to  a  trade. 
This  good  man,  however,  had  not,  like  far- 
mer Brown,  the  liberty  of  chusing  a  master 
for  his  son ;  or  he  would  carefully  have  in- 
quired if  he  was  a  proper  man  to  have  the 
care  of  youth  ;  but  Williams  the  shoemaker 
was  already  fixed  on,  by  those  who  were  to 
put  the  boy  out,  who  told  him  if  be  wanted  a 
master  it  must  be  him  or  none ;  for  the  over- 
seers bad  a  better  opinion  of  Williams  than 
he  deserved,  and  tnought  it  would  be  the 
making  of  the  boy  to  go  to  him.  The  father 
knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  so 
be -fitted  ont  James  for  his  new  place,  hav- 
ing indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  bless- 
ing- 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which 
his  mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  notable  wo- 
man, contrived  to  make  up  for  him  herself 
without  a  hit  thing  expense,  and  when  it  was 
turned  and  made  fit  for  his  size,  it  made  him 
a  very  handsome  suit  for  Sundays,  and  last- 
ed him  a  couple  of  years. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a  pity 
it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or 
willing  to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs 
themselves ;  and  that  they  do  not  oftener 
bring  up  their  daughters  to  be  more  useful 
in  family  work.  They  are  great  losers  by 
it  every  way ;  not  only  as  they  are  disquali- 
fying their  girls  from  making  good  wires 
hereafter,  but  they  are  losers  in  point  of  pre- 
sent advantage;  for  gentry  could  much 
oftener  afford  to  give  a  poor  ooy  a  jacket  or 
a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  expense  of 
making  it,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  coat. 
Jo  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor  wo- 
men would  often  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  new  cloth  given  to  them  to  fit  out  a 
boy,  if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to 
be  able  to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make 
it  up  decently  themselves.  But  half  a  crown 
for  the  making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  coats 
but  a  few  shillings,  i*  more  than  many  very 
charitable  gentry  can  afford  to  give— so  they 
often  give  nothing  at  all,  when  they  see  the 
mothers  so  little  able  to  turn  it  to  advantage- 
It  is  hoped  they  will  take  this  bint  kindly, 
as  it  is  meant  for  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoe-ma- 
kers They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr. 
Williams's,  Vho,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
good  workman,  had  plenty  of  business — He 
had  sometimes  two  or  three  journeymen,  bat 
no  apprentices  but  Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keen, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick 
enough,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him 
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stick  two  hours  together  to  his  work*  At 
every  noise  be  heard  in  the  street  down  went 
the  work — the  last  one  way,  the  upper  leath- 
er another ;  the  sole  dropped  on  the  ground, 
and  the  thread  he  dragged  after  him,  all  the 
Way  up  the  street.  If  a  blind  fiddler,  a  bal- 
lad singer,  a  mountebank,  a  dancing  bear, 
or  a  drum  were  heard  at  a  distance— out  ran 
Jack — nothing  could  stop  him,  and  not  a 
stitch  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  do 
that  day.  Every  duty,  every  promise  was 
forgotten  for  the  present  pleasure — he  could 
not  resist  the  smallest  temptation— he  never 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider  whether 
a  thing  was  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  he 
liked  or  disliked  it.  And  as  bis  ill-judging 
mother  took  care  to  send  him  privately  a 

good  supply  of  pocket-money,  that  deadly 
ane  to  all  youthful  virtue,  be  had  generally 
a  few  pence  ready  to  spend,  and  to  indulge  in 
the  present  diversion  whatever  it  was.  And 
what  was  still  worse  even  than  spending  his 
money,  he  spent  his  time  too,  or  rather  his 
master's  time.  Of  this  he  was  continually 
reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he  always 
answered, *  what  have  you  to  complain  about  ? 
It  is  nothing  to  you  or  any  one  else ;  I  spend 
nobody's  money  but  my  own.'  »  That  may 
be,1  replied  the  other,  4  but-  you  cannot  say 
it  is  your  own  time  that  you  spend.'  He  in- 
sisted upon  it  that  it  was  ;  but  James  fetched1 
down  their  indentures,  and  there  showed 
him  that  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself  by 
that  instrument,  not  to  waste  his  master's  pro- 
perty. (  Now,'  quoth  James,  ' thy  own 
time  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  thy  master's 
property.'  To  this  he  replied,  «  every  one's 
time  was  his  own,  and  he  should  not  sit  mo- 
ping all  day  over  his  last-— for  his  part,  he 
thanked  God,  he  was  no  parish  'prentice.' 

James  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish 
impertinence,  as  some  silly  lads  would  have 
done  ;  nor  fly  out  into  a  violent  passion  ;  for 
even  at  this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn 
of  Him  wko  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ; 
and  therefore  when  he  wot  reviled,  he  re- 
viled not  again.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
so  very  kind  and  gentle,  that  even  Jack, 
vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could  not  help  loving 
him,  though  he  took  care  never  to  follow  his 
advice. 

Jack's  fondness,  for  his  boyish  and  silly 
diversions  in  the  street,  soon  produced  the 
effects  which  might  naturally  be  expected  ; 
and  the  same  idleness  which  led  him  to  fly 
out  into  the  town  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  or 
the  sight  of  a  puppet-show,  soon  led  him  to 
those  places  to  which  all  these  fiddles  and 
showB  naturally  lead  ;  I  mean  the  alefamee. 
The  acquaintance  picked  up  in  the  street 
was  carried  on  at  the  Greyhound ;  and  the 
idle  pastimes  of  the  boy  soon  led  to  the  de- 
structive vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor 
naturally  much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and 
prudent  master,  who  had  been  steady  in  his 
management  and  regular  in  his  own  conduct, 
who  would  have  recommended  good  advice 
by  a  good  example,  might  have  made  some- 
thing of  Jack.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Williams,  though  a  good  workman,  and 


not  a  very  hard  or  severe  master,  was  neuUr 
a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — so  for  from  rt. 
that  he  spent  much  more  time  at  the  Gray- 
hound  than  at  home.  There  was  no  order 
either  in  bis  shop  or  family.  He  left  the 
chief  care  of  the  business  to  his  two  young 
apprentices  ;  and  being  but  a  worldly  mas, 
he  was  at  first  disposed  to  show  favour  to 
Jack,  much  more  than  to  James,  became 
he  had  more  money,  and  his  father  wu 
better  in  the  world  than  the  father  of  poor 
James. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  con- 
sider James  as  a  sort  of  drudge  ;  who  was 
to  do  all  the  menial  work  of  the  family,  and 
he  did  not  care  how  little  he  taught  him  of 
his  trade.  With  Mrs.  Williams  the  matter 
was  still  worse ;  she  constantly  called  him 
away  from  the  business  of  bis  trade  to  wash 
the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn  the  spit,  or 
run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  remark, 
that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound  in 
duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  sad 
mistress,  and  always  to  make  themselves  as 
useful  as  they  can  in  a  family,  and  to  be  civil 
and  humble  ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
duty  of  masters  always  to  remember,  that  if 
they  are  paid  for  instructing  them  in  their 
trade,  tbey  ought  conscientiously  to  instruct 
them  in  it,  and  not  to  employ  them  the  great- 
er part  of  their  time  in  such  household  or 
other  drudgery,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  their  trade.  Tbj» 
practice  is  not  the  less  unjust  because  it  is 
common- 
Mr.  Williams  soon,  found  out  that  his  fa- 
vourite Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in 
the  shop ;  for  though  he  worked  wellenongb, 
he  did  not  care  how  little  lie  did.  Hot  could 
be  be  of  the  least  use  to  his  master  in  ke  p- 
ing  an  account,  or  writing  out  a  bill  up00 
occasion,  for,  as  he  never  could  be  made  to 
learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not  know  add  t  ion 
from  multiplication. 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  it 
the  shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  bisb"* 
might  be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  Wu- 
Hams,  having  taken  a  cup  too  much,  mad* 
several  attempts  to  put  down  aclearaccoont, 
but  the  more  he  tried,  the  less  he  found  him- 
self able  to  do  it.  James,  who  was  sitting 
at  hip  last,  rose  up,  and  with  great  modesty' 
asked  his  master  if  be  would  please  to  gin 
him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill,  saying,  tnjt 
though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would  do  nj* 
best,  rather  than  keep  the  gentleman  wait* 
ing.  Williams  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  aw 
confused  as  his  head  was  with  liquor,  be  y» 
was  able  to  observe  with  what  neatness, 
despatch,  and  exactness,  the  account  »»* 
drawn  out  From  that  time  he  no  long* 
considered  James  as  a  drudge,  but  w  oj* 
fitted  for  the  higher  departments  of  the  trad«« 
and  he  was  now  regularly  employed  to  man- 
age the  account,  with  which  all  the  cfl*«"- 
ers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  coatribuw 
greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  master**  ««*«»_ 
for  there  were  now  never  anv  of  those  ow  * 
ders  or  false  charges  for  which  the  shop  w 
before  been  so  famous.  f  -fl. 

James  went  on  in  a  rejrolar  court*  ot 
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dustiy,  and  soon  became  the  beat  workman 
Mr,  Williams  bad;  bat  there  were  many 
things  in  the  family  which  he  greatly  disap- 
proved. Some  of  the  journeymen  used  to 
swear,  drink,  and  amy  very  licentious  songs. 
All  these  things  were  a  great  grief  to  his  so- 
ber mind :  he  complained  to  his  master,  who 
only  laughed  at  hiin ;  and  indeed,  as  Wil- 
liams did  the  same  himself,  he  pat  it  oat  of 
his  power  to  correct  his  servants,  if  he  had 
been  so  disposed.  James  however,  used  al- 
ways to  reprove  them  with  great  mildness 
indeed,  but  with  jfreat  seriousness  also.  This, 
but  stiU  more  his  own  excellent  eiample, 
produced  at  length  very  good  eifects  on  such 
of  the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in 

BID. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  Sunday  was  spent    The  mas- 
ter lay  in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the 
mother  or  her  children  ever  go  to  church, 
except  there  was  some  new  finery  to  be 
drown,  or  a  christening  to  be  attended.  The 
town's  people  were  coming  to  the  shop  all 
the  morning,  for  work  which  should  have 
been  sent  home  the  night  before,  bad  not  the 
master  been  at  the  alehouse.     And  what 
iroQoded  Jamee  to  the  very  soul  was,  that 
the  fluster  expected  the  two  apprentices  to 
carry  home  shoes  to  the  country  customers 
on  the  Sunday  morning ;  which  be  wickedly 
thought  was  a  saving  of  time,  as  it  prevented 
their  hindering  their  work  on  the  Saturday. 
These  shameful  practices  greatly  afflicted 
poor  James;    be   begged  his  master  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  excuse  him,  but  he  only 
lasgbed  at  his  squeamish  conscience,  as  he 
called  it 

Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  generally  after  he  had  delivered 
fa  parcel  wasted  rood  part  of  the  day  in 
nutting,  playing  at  fives,  or  dropping  in  at 
tbe  public-house :  any  thing  was  better  to 
Jack  than  going  to  church. 

Junes  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was 

compelled,  sorely  against  his  conscience,  to 

carry  home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning, 

always  got-  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt 

down,  and  prayed  heartily  to  God  to  forgive 

aim  a  sin  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 

avoid;  be  took  care  not  to  lose  a  moment  by 

lbs  way,  but  as  he  was  taking  his  walk  wilti 

tbe  utmost  speed,  to  leave  his  shoes  with  the 

caitoroers,  he  spent  his  time  in  endeavouring 

to  keep  up  good  tlioughts  in  his  mind,  and 

praying  that  the  day  might  yjome  when  his 

conscience   might   be  delivered  from  tins 

grievous  burthen.    He  was  now  particularly 

ibaokfttl,  that  Mr.  Thomas    had  formcil> 

t&uJShtbim  so   many  psalms  and  chapters. 

*fctob  he  used  to  repeat  in  these  walks  with 

Feat  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
"■jjuy  was  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean, 
J^went  twice  to  church  ;  as  he  greatly  dis 
'iked  tbe  company  and  practices  of  hi*  mas- 
r  •  °*»e,  toarticularly  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
•preferred  spending  his  evening  alone, 
"*hn*  his  Bible,  which  I  had  forgot  to  say 
J.^J  clergyman  had  given  him  when 
,ftt  bis  Dative  village.     Sunday  evening, 


which  is  to  some  people  such  a  burden,  was 
to  Jame*  the  highest  holiday.  He  had  for- 
merly learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm  of 
tbe  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  delightful  part  of  his  evening 
exercise.  And  as  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the 
journeymen,  by  James's  advice  and  exam- 
ple, was  now  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  seri- 
ous way  of  thinking,  he  often  asked  him  to 
sit  an  hour  with  him,  when  they  read  the  Bi- 
ble, and  talked  it  over  together  in  a  ma  oner 
very  pleasant  and  improving ;  and  as  VV  ill 
was  a  famous  singer,  a  psalm  or  two  sung  to- 
gether, was  a  very  innocent  pleasure. 

James's  good  manners  and  civility  to  the 
customers  drew  much  business  to  the  shop  ; 
and  his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that 
every  one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be 
made  by  James.  Williams  grew  so  very 
idle  and  negligent,  that  he  now  totally  neg- 
lected his  affairs,  and  to  hard  drinking  added 
deep  gaming  All  James's  care,  both  of  the 
shop  and  the  accounts,  could  not  keep  things 
in  any  tolerable  order  :  he  represented  to 
bis  master  that  they  were  growing  worse  and 
worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  he  valued  his 
credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as  a  hus- 
band and  father,  his  character  as  a.  master, 
and  his  soul  as  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to 
please  a  canting  parish  'prentice,  nor  to  hu- 
mour a  parcel  of  squalling  brats— that  let 
people  say  what  they  would  of  him,  they 
should  never  say  he  was  a  hypocrite,  and  as 
long  as  they  could  not  call  him  that,  he  did 
not  care  what  else  they  called  him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went 
to  the  Greyhound,  where  he  now  spent,  not 
only  every  evening,  which  he  bad  long  done, 
but  good  part  of  the  day  and  night  also.— 
His  wife  was  very  dressy,  extravagant,  and 
fond  of  company,  and  wasted  at  home  as  fast 
as  her  husband  spent  abroad,  so  that  all  the 
neighbours  said,  if  it  had  not  been  for  James, 
his  master  must  have  been  a  bankrupt  long 
ago,  but  they  were  sure  he  oouid  not  hold  it 
much  longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and 
played  many  diverting  tricks,  Williams  liked 
bis  company ;  and  often  allowed  him  to. 
make  one  at  the  Greyhound,  where  he  would 
laugh  heartily  at  his  stories  ;  so  that  every 
one  thought  Jack  was  much  the  greater  fa- 
vourite—so he  was  as  a  companion  in  frolic, 
and  foolery,  and  pleasure*  as  it  is  called  ;  but 
be  would  not  trust  him  with,  an  inch  of  leath- 
er or  sixpence  in  money  :  No,  no— when 
business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  was  to  be 
reposed,  James  was  the  man  :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh, 
and  sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  hut 
when  they  want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  fe 
helper,  in  business  or  in  trouble,  they  go  far- 
ther afield  ;  and  Williams,  while  he  would 
drink  with  Jack,  would  trust  James  with 
untold  gold  ;  and  even  was  fojHishly  tempted 
to  neglect  his  business  the  more  from  know- 
ing that  he  had  one  at  home  who  was  taking 
care  of  it. 
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In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligence, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and 
worse  :  the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his 
master  and  mistress  spent.  One  morning, 
just  as  the  shop  was  opened,  and  James  had 
set  every  body  to  their  respective  work,  and 
he  himself  was  settling  the  business  for  the 
day,  he  found  that  his  master  was  not  yet 
come  from  the  Gray  hound.  As  this  was  now 
become  a  common  case,  he  only  grieved  but 
did  not  wonder  at  it.  While  he  was  indul- 
ging sad  thoughts  on  what  would  be  the  end 
of  all  this,  in  ran  the  taster  from  the  Gray- 
hound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of  ter- 
ror and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step 
over  to  the  public-house  with  him  that  mo- 
ment, for  that  his  master  wanted  him 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  W  hen  he  got  into  the  kitch- 
en of  the  public  house,  which  he  now  entered 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  it  was  just 
opposite  the  house  in  which  be  lived,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance 
of  every  thing  he  beheld.  There  was  a  ta 
ble  covered  with  tankards,  punch-bowls, 
broken  glasses,  pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs 
of  cards,  and  all  over  wet  with  liquor  ;  tbe 
floor  was  strewed  with  broken  earthen  cups, 
odd  cards,  and  an  EO  table  which  had  been 
shivered  to  pieces  in  a  quarrel ;  behind  the 
table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  fellows,  with 
matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  faces  smeared 
with  tobacco ;  James  made  his  way  alter  the 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  looking  crew, 
to  a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner. Not  a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent 
horror  seemed  to  denote  something  more 
than  a  mere  common  drunken  bout. 

What  was  the  dismay  of  James,  when  be 
saw  his  miserable  master  stretched  out  on 
the  settle,  in  all  the  agonies  of  death  !  He 
had  fallen  into  a  fit;  after  having  drunk 
hard  best  part  of  the  night,  and  seemed  to 
hare  but  a  few  minutes  to  live.  In  his  fright- 
ful countenance,  was  displayed  the  dreadful 
picture  of  sin  and  death,  for  be  struggled  at 
once  under  the  guilt  of  intoxication,  and 
the  pangs  of  a  dying  man.  He  recovered 
his  senses  for  a  few  moments,  and  called  out 
to  ask  if  his  faithful  servant  was  come.— 
James  went  up  to  him,  took  him  by  tyis  cold 
hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  speak. — 
*  Oh  !  James;  James,'  cried  he  in  a  broken 
voice,  *  pray  for.  me,  comfort  me.'  James 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  was  too  honest  to 
give  him  false  comfort,  as  is  too  often  done  by 
mistaken  friends  in  these  dreadful  moments. 

4  James,'  said  he, 4  T  have  been  a  bad  mas- 
ter to  you — you  wduld  have  saved  me,  soul 
and  body,  but  I  would  not  let  you — 1  have 
ruined  my  wife,  my  children,  and  my  own 
soul.  Take  warning,  oh,  take  warning  by 
my  miserable  end,'  said  he  to  his  stupified 
companions  ;  but  none  were  able  to  attend 
to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lift  up  his 
Iteart  to  God,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
Jumself  'Oh!'  said  the  dying*  man,  *  it  is 
too  late,  too  late  for  me— but  you  hare  still 
time,'  said  he  to  the  half-drunken  terrified 
crew  around  him.  '  Whore  is  Jack  ?'  Jack 
Brown  came  forward,   but  was  too  much 


frightened  to  speak.  *  O  wretched  boy  !' 
said  he,  *  I  fear  I  shall  have  the  ruin  of  tby 
soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer  for.  Stop 
short !— Take  warning— now  iii  the  days  of 
thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost  not 
pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
ed—O  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  can- 
science  !>  Here  he  lifted  up  his  ghastly  eyes 
in  speechless  horror,  grasped  hard  at  the 
hand  of  James ;  gave  a  deep  hollow  groan, 
and  closed  his  eyes,  never  to  open  them  but 
in  an  awful  eternity. 

This  was  death  in  all  its  horrors  !  the  gay 
companions  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
stand  tbe  sight ;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
thieves  from  their  late  favourite  friend -no 
one  was  left  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  ap- 
prentices. Brown  was  not  so  hardened  bat 
that  he  shed  many  tears  for  his  unhappy  mas- 
ter; and  even  made  some  hasty  resolutions 
of  amendment,  which  were  too  soon  forgot- 
ten. 

While  Brown  stepped  heme  to  call  the 
workmen  to  come  and  assist  in  removing 
their  poor  master,  James  staid  alone  with  the 
corpse,  and  employed  those  awful  moments 
in  indulging  the  most  serious  thoughts,  and 
praying  heartily  to  God,  that  so  terrible  a 
lesson  might  not  be  thrown  away  upon  him ; 
but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  live  in  » 
constant  state  of  preparation  for  death.— 
The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment,  as 
they  were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
in  an  bumble  reliance  on  God's  gracious 
help,  were  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  be  lived ; 
and  if  ever  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to 
say,  or  do  a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance 
of  his  poor  dying  master's  last  agonies,  and 
the  dreadful  words  he  uttered,  always  opera- 
ted as  an  instant  check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  affairs 
came  to  be  inquired  into,  they  were  found  ti> 
be  in  a  sad  condition.  His  wife,  indeed,  *8* 
the  less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  contributed 
her  full  share  to  the  common  ruin.  James, 
however,  did  pity  her,  and  by  his  skill  in  ac- 
counts, his  known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the 
creditors  put  in  his  word,  things  came  to  be 
settled  rather  better  than  Mrs.  Williams  ex- 
pected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  wiuua 
a  month  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time- 
The  creditors,  as  was  said  before,  empto)'*1 
James  to  settle  his,  late  master's  accounts, 
which  he  did  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  w* 
abilities,  and  bis  honestv,  that  they  proP*"^ 
to  him  to  take  the  shop  himself.  He  assured 
them  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power  for  *«» 
of  money.  As  the  creditors  had  not  the  leasi 
fear  of  being  repaid,  if  it  should  please  w» 
to  spare  his  life,  they  generously  agreea 
among  themselves  to  advance  him  a  small 
9um  of  money  without  any  security  but  bis 
bond  ;  for  thi*  he  was  to  pay  a  very  rea*"*** 
ble  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole  in  a  giv- 
en number  of  years.  James  shed  tears  oi 
gratitude  at  this  testimony  to  his  character 
and  coufrl  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 
their  kindness,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  be- 
ing in  debt. 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from 
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hi*  mistress ;  and  in  settling  affaire  with  her, 
took  care  to  make  every  thing  as  advanta- 
geous to  her  as  possible.  He  never  once  al 
lowed  himself  to  think  how  unkind  she  had 
been  to  him ;  he  only  saw  in  her  the  needy 
widow  of  his  deceased  master,  and  the  dis- 
tressed moth*  Of  an  infant  family ;  and  was 
heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support;  it  was  not  only 
James's  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  return  good 
for  evil— for  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master 
of  a  considerable  shop,  and  was  respected  by 
the  whole  town  for  his  prudence,  honesty, 
and  piety.  How  he  behaved  in  his  new  sta- 
tion, and  also  what  befel  his  comrade  Brown, 
must  be  the  subject  of  another  book ;  and  I 
hope  my  readers  will  look  forward  with  some 
impatience  for  some  further  account  of  this 
worthy  young  man.  In  the  meantime,  other 
apprentices  will  do  well  to  follow  so  praise- 
worthy an  example,  and  to  remember,  that 
the  respectable  master  of  a  large  shop,  and 
of  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to  that 
creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  from  the  low  beginning  of  a 
parish  apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the 
fear  of  uod,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 


PART  II. 

The  Apprentice  turned  Matter. 

The  first  part  of  this  history  left  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle 
shoemaker,  who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the 
Grayhound.  It  also  showed  bow  James 
Stock,  his  faithful  apprentice,  by  his  honest 
and  upright  behaviour,  so  gained  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  late  master's  creditors, 
that  they  set  htm  up  in  business,  though  he 
was  not  worth  a  shilling*  of  his  own— such  is 
the  power  of  a  good  character !  And  when 
we  last  parted  from  him  be  bad  just  got  pos- 
session of  his  master's  shop. 

This  sudden  prosperity  Was  a  time  of  trial 
for  James;  who,  as  be  was  now  become  a 
creditable  tradesman,  I  shall  hereafter  think 
proper  to  call  Mr  James  Stock.  I  say,  this 
widen  rise  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  for 
we  hardly  know  what  we  are  ourselves  till 
*e  become  our  own  masters.  There  is  in- 
deed always  a  reasonable  hope  that  a  good 
servant  will  not  make  a  bad  master,  and  that 
a  faithful  apprentice  will  prove  an  honest 
tradesman.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  deceit- 
"u ;  and  some  folks  who  seem  to  behave 
very  well  while  they  are  under  subjection, 
no  sooner  get  a  little  power  than  their  heads 
lp*  tarned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than  those 
w«>  aie  gentlemen  born.  They  forget  at 
once  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  depend- 

*°;.them*«,*«,  »° tbat  onc  wwi,d  tnink  tbat 
with  their  poverty  they  had  lost  their  memo- 
rT  too.  I  have  known  some  who  had  suffer- 
ed most  hardships  in  their  early  days,  be- 
come  the  most  hard  and  oppressive  in  their 
»«rn :  so  that  they  seem  to  forget  that  fine 
considerate  reason  which  God  gives  to  the 


children  of  Israel  why  they  should' be  merci- 
ful to  their  servants,  remembering,  bailh  he, 
that  thou  thyself  wast  a  bond-man. 

Young  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forget  him- 
self. He  had  indeed  the  only  sure  guard 
from  falling  into  this  error.  It  was  not  from 
any  easiness  in  his  natural  disposition  :  for 
that  only  just  serves  to  make  folks  good-na- 
tured when  they  are  pleased,  and  patient 
when  they  have  nothing  to  vex  them  — 
James  went  upon  higher  ground.  He 
brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions  \  he 
did  not  give  way  to  abusive  language,  be- 
cause be  knew  it  was  a  sin.  He  did  not  use 
his  apprentices  ill,  because  he  knew  he  had 
himself  a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situa- 
tion to  the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But 
did  he  grow  easy  and  careless  because  he 
knew  be  had  such  friends?  No  indeed.  He 
worked  with  double  diligence  in  order  to  get 
out  of  debt,  and  to  let  these  friends  see  he 
did  not  abuse  their  kindness.  Such  beha- 
viour as  this  is  the  greatest  encouragement 
in  the  world  to  rich  people  to  lend  a  little 
money.  It  creates  friends,  and  it  keeps 
them. 

His  shoes  and  boots  were  made  in  the  best 
manner ;  this  got  him  business  ;  be  set  out 
with  a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no 
customers ;  this  secured  his  business.  He 
had  two  reasons  for  not  promising  to  send 
home  goods  when  be  knew  he  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  his  word.  The  first,  because 
he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin,  the  next,  because  it 
was  a  folly.  There  is  no  credit  sooner  worn 
out  than  that  which  is  gained  by  false  pre- 
tences. After  a  little  while  no  one  is  deceiv- 
ed by  them.  Falsehood  is  so  soon  detected, 
that  I  believe  most  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
for  it  in  the  long  run.  Deceit  is  the  worst 
part  of  a  shopkeeper's  stock  in  trade. 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family.  — 
This  is  a  serious  situation  (said  he  to  himself, 
one  fine  summer's  evening;  as  he  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  naif-door  of  his  shop  to  enjoy  a 
little  fresh  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a  family. 
My  cares  are  doubled,  and  so  are  my  duties. 
I  see  the  higher  one  gets  in  life  the  more  one 
has  to  answer  for.  Let  me  now  call  to  mind 
the  sorrow  I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  made 
to  carry  work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  un- 
godly master :  and  let  me  now  keep  the  res- 
olution I  then  formed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  he  re- 
solved to  do  quickly  ;  and  he  set  out  at  first 
as  he  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  was.  tru- 
ly a  day  of  rest,  at  Mr.  Stock's.  He  would 
not  allow  a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  given  out  on 
tbat  day  to  oblige  the  best  customer  he  had. 
And  what  did  be  lose  by  it  I  Why  nothing. 
For  when  the  people  were  once  used  to  it, 
they  liked  Saturday  night  just  as  well.  But 
had  it  been  otherwise  he  would  have  givin 
up  his  gains  to  his  conscience. 

Showing  how  J&r.  Stock  behaved  to  hit  ap- 
prentices. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  world  so  far  as  to 
have  apprentices,  he  thought  himself  as  ac- 
countable for  their  behaviour  as  if  they  had 
been  his  children.      He  was  very  kind  to 
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them,  and  had  a  cheerful  merry  way  of  talk* 
ing  to  them,  so  that  the  lads  who  had  seen  too 
much  of  swearing,  reprobate  masters,  were 
fond  of  him.  They  were  never  afraid  of 
apeakiug  to  him ;  tl*ey  told  him  all  their  lit- 
tle troubles,  and  considered  their  master  as 
their  best  friend,  for  they  said  they  would  do 
any  thine  for  a  good  word  and  a  kind  look. 
As  he  did  not  swear  at  them  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him 
to  conceal  it,  and  thereby  make  one  fault 
two.  But  though  he  was  very  kind,  he  was 
very  watchful  also,  for  he  did  nut  think  neg- 
lect any  part  of  kindness.  He  brought  them 
to  adopt  one  very  pretty  method,  which  was, 
on  a  bunday  evening  to  divert  themselves 
with  writing  out  half  a  dozen  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture in  a  neat  copy-book  with  gilt  covers. 
You  have  the  same  at  any  of  the  stationers ; 
they  do  not  cost  above  fourpence,  and  will 
last  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  their  books, 
he  justly  commended  him  whose  texts  were 
written  in  the  fairest  hand.  *  And  now  mv 
hoys,'  said  he,  *  let  us  see  which  of  you  will 
learn  your  texts  best  in  the  course  of  the 
week  ;  he  who  does  this  shall  chuse  for  next 
Sunday.1  Thus  the  boys  coon  got  many 
psalms  and  chapters  by  heart,  almost  without 
knowing  bow  they  came  by  them.  He 
taught  them  how  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
what  they  learnt :  * for,'  said  he,  '  it  will  an- 
swer little  purpose  to  learn  texts  if  we  do  not 
try  to  live  up  to  them.*  One  of  the  boys 
being  apt  to  play  in  his  absence,  and  to  run 
back  again  to  his  work  when  he  heard 
his  master's  step,  be  brought  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  fault  by  the  last  Sunday's  text,  which 
happened  to  be  the  sixth  of  Ephesians.  He 
showed  him  what  was  meant  by  being  obedi 
enl  to  hie  master  in  einglenee*  of  heart  ae  un- 
to ChriH,  and  explained  to  him  with  so  ranch 
kindness  what  it  was,  not  to  work  with  eye- 
serviieasmenpitaeerti  but  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  hearty  that  the  lad  said  he 
should  never  forget  it,  and  it  did  more  to- 
wards curing  him  of  idleness  than  the  sound- 
est horse- whipping  would  have  done. 

How  Mr,  Stock  got  out  of  debt. 

Stock's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and 
he  was  much  beloved  for  his  kind  and  peace- 
able temper.  He  had  also  a  good  reputation 
for  sli ill  in  his  trade,  and  his  industry  was 
talked  of  through  the  whole  town,  so  that 
he  had  soon  more  work  than  he  could  possi- 
bly do.  He  paid  all  his  dealers  to  the  very 
day,  and  took  care  to  carry  his  interest 
money  to  the  creditors  the  moment  it  became 
due.  *  In  two  or  three  years  he  was  able  to 
begin  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of  the  principal 
His  reason  for  beiug  so  eager  to  pay  money 
a>  soon  as  it  became  due,  was  this  : — He  had 
observed  tradesmen,  and  es|>ecially  his  old 
master,  put  oft"  the  day  of  payment  as  long 
as  they  could,  even  though  they  had  the 
means  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  de- 
ceived them*:  for  having  money  in  their 
pockets  they  forgot  it  belonged  to  the  credi- 
tor, and  not  to  themselves,  and  so  got  to  fancy 
they  were  rich  when  they  were  really  poor.) 


This  false  notion  led  them  to  indulge  in  tile 
expenses,  whereas,  if  they  had  paid  regular- 
ly, they  would  liave  had  this  one  temptatios 
the  less :  A  young  tradesman,  when  be  is 
going  to  spend  mooev,  should  at  least  ask 
himself,  '  Whether  this  monemts  his  own  or 
his  creditors  f  This  little0_w*esUon  might 
help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  always   tjoes  heartily  to 
work  to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin; 
and  when  he  has  found  it   (which  be  easily 
may  if  he  looks  sharp)  against  this  sin  he 
watches  narrowly.     Now  I   know  it  is  the 
fashion  among  some  folks,  (and  a  bad  fashion 
it  is,)  to  fancy  that  good  people  have  no  sin; 
but  this  only  shows  their  ignorance.     It  k 
not  true.    That  good  man,  St  Paul,  kne* 
better.*     And  when  men  do  not  own  their 
sins,  it  is  not  because  there  is  no  sin  in  their 
hearts,  but  because  they  are  not  anxious  to 
search  for  it,  nor  humble  to  confess  it,  nor 
penitent  to  mourn  over  it.     But  this  was  not 
the  case  with  James  Stock.    *  Examine  } our- 
selves truly,'  said  he,  *  is  no  had  part  of  the 
catechism.'     He  began  to  be  afraid  that  hi? 
desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  be- 
ing a  burden  to  any  one,   might,  under  the 
mask  of  honesty  and  independence,  lead  hint 
into  pride  and  covetousness.     He  feared  that 
the  bias  of  his  heart  lay  that  way.    So  in- 
btead  of  being  proud  of  his  sobriety ;  instead 
of  bragging  that  he  never  spent  his  money 
idly,  nor  went  to  the  alehouse;  instead  of 
boasting  how  hard  he  worked  and  bow  be 
denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret  that  even 
these  good  qualities  might  not  grow  out  of 
a  wrong  root.    The  following  event  was  of 
use  to  him  in  the  way  of  indulging  any  dis- 
position to  covetousness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  shop  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stock- 
ings, and  shoes,  came  up  and  nsked  him  for » 
bit  of  broken  victuals,  for  he  had  eaten  no- 
thing all  day.    In  spite  of  his  dirt  and  rags 
he  was  a  very  pretty,  lively*  civil  spoken  boy, 
and  Mr.  Stock  could  not  help  thinking  he 
knew  something  of  bis  face.    He  fetched 
him  out  a  good  piece  of  bread  and  cheat' 
and  while  the  boy  was  devouring  it,  asked 
him  if  be  had  no  parents,  and  why  he  weot 
about  in  that  vagabond  manner?  *  Daddy 
has  been  dead  some  years,'  said  the  boy 
*  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  Greyhound. 
Mammy,  says  be,  used  to  live  at  this  shop, 
and  then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor 
victuals  neither.'    Stock  was  melted  almort 
to  tears  on  6nding  that  this  dirty  beggar-boy 
was  Tommy  W  illiams,  the  son  of  hi*  old  m«- 
ter.    He  blessed  God  on  comparing  *»  *"? 
happy  condition  with  that  of  thi*  poor  desti- 
tute child,  but  he  was  not  prouder  i it  «* 
comparison ;  and  while  he  was  tlian*f,  .  , 
his  own  prosperity,   he   pitied  the  telPj*^, 
boy.    •  W  here  have  you  been  living  ofl***  • 
said  he  to  him,  » for  I  uiiderstand  y<w  «j 
went  home  to  your  mother's  friends-  — 
we  did,  air,'  said  the  boy,  'but  they  JJJ 
grown  tired  of  maintaining  us,  becaus*  tn 
said  that  mammy  spent  all  the  money  *n,t 

*  See  Romans,  rii. 
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hhould  have  gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  oo 
snuff  and  drains.  And  so  they  have  peat  us 
back  lo  this  place,  which  is  daddy's  parish.' 

*  And  where  do  you  live  here  ?'  said  Mr. 
Stock.    *  O  sir.  we  are  all  put  into  the  parish 
poor-house. ' — '  And  does  your  mother  do  any 
thing  to  help  to  maintain  you  ?' — *•  No,  sir, 
for  mammy  says  she  was  not  brought  up  to 
work  like  poor  folks,  and  she  would  rather* 
starve  than  spin  or  knit ;  so  she  lies  a- bed 
ail  the  morning,  and  sends  us  about  to  pick 
up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  victuals  or  a  few 
halfpence.'—*  And  bare  you  any  money  in 
jour  pocket  now?' — *Yes,  sir/ 1  have  got 
three  halfpence  which  I  have  begged  to-day.' 
— kThen,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry,  how 
came  you  not  to  boy  a  roll  at  that  baker's 
over  the  way  ?' — •  Because,  sir,  I  was  going 
to  lay  it  out  iu  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never 
lay  out  a  farthing  for  myself.    Indeed  mam- 
my says  she  will  have  her  tea  twice  a- day  if 
we  beg  or  starve  for  it.' — *  Can  you  read, 
my  boy?'  said   Mr.   Stock :— *  A  little,   sir, 
and  say  my  prayers  too.' — *  And  can  you  say 
your  catechism  ?— •*  I  have  almost  forgotten 
it  all,  sir,  though  I  remember  something 
ahout  honouring  my  father  and  mother,  and 
tbat  makes  me  still  carry  the  halfpence  home 
to  mammy  instead  of  buying  cakes.9 — *  Who 
Uttffhl  you  these  good  things  * — » One  Jem- 
my Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish  'prentice  to 
my  daddy.     He  taught  me  one  question  out 
of  the  catechism  every  night,  and  always 
made  me  say  my  prayers  to  him  before  I 
went  to  bed.     He  told  me  I  should  go  to  the 
wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear  God,  so  I  am 
still  afraid  to  tell  lies  like  the  other  boys. 
Poor  Jemmy  gave  me  a  piece  of  gingerbread 
trerytime  1  learnt  well;  but  I  have  no 
friend  now ;  Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me, 
though  mammy  did  nothing  but  beat  him.' 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry 
°Q  the  discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself 
known  to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the 
baker's  shop;  as  they  walked  along  be  could 
not  help  repeating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of 
that  beautiful  hymn,  so  deservedly  the  fa- 
vourite of  all  children. 

1  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve, 

Yet  God  hath  given  me  more ; 
For  I  have  food  while  others  starve, 

Or  beg  from  door  to  door.* 

.  The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  say- 
in*,  •  Why,  sir,  that's  the  very  hymn  which 
Jemmy  8tock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.' 
Qtock  made  oo  answer,  but  put  a  couple  of 
1  nreepenny  loaves  into  hie  hand  to  carry  home, 
wa  tow  him  to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a 
time  in  the  following  week. 

ffw  MF.  Stock  contrived  to  be  charitable 
without  any  expense. 
Stock  had  abundant  subject  for  medita- 
^*  l/*t  *»Sut  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do 
with  the  bov.  While  he  was  carrying  oo  his 
™eupon  borrowed  monev,  he  did  not  think 

■LIT1  -Hi  ^ve  •"*  P**  °« that  money  to  aa- 
J»t  the  idk,  or  even  to  help  the  distressed. 

*  "Mf1  fc?  Jwt,'  said  he»  '  before  I  am  gen- 
finTL  -^  he  couId  not  bear  to  **>  this 
nnM^.*1**11  "P to  a  certain  ruin.  He  did 
nul  <hmk  it  safe  to  take  him  into  his  shop  in 


,  his  present  ignorant  unprincipled  state.  At 
last  he  hit  upon  this  thought:  I  work  for 
myself  twelve  bou  rs  in  the  day.  W  hy  shall  I 
not  work  one  hour  or  two  for  this  boy  in  the 
evening?  It  will  be  but  for  a  year,  and  1  shall 
then  have  more  right  to  do  what  I  please. 
My  money  will  then  be  my  own,  1  shall  have 
paid  my  debts. 

So  be  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  prac- 
tice that  very  night,  slicking  to  his  okt  notion 
of  not  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  should 
be  done  to-day  ;  and  it  was  thought  he  owed 
much  of  his  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his 
growth  in  goodness,  to  this  little  saying:  *  1 
am  young  and  healthy,'  said  lie, *  one  hour's 
work  more  will  do  me  no  harm ;  1  will  set 
aside  all  I  get  by  these  over-hours,  and  put 
the  boy  to  school.  I  have  not  only  no  right 
to  punish  this  child  for  the  sins  of  bis  father, 
but  1  consider  that  though  God  hated  those 
sins,  he  has  mado  them  be  instrumental  to 
my  advancement.' 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. In  the  meantime  Mr.  Stock's  maid 
had  made  him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out 
of  an  old  coat  of  her  master's.  She  had  also 
knit  him  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock 
made  him  sit  down  in  the  shop,  while  be  him- 
self fitted  him  with  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  The 
maid  having  washed  and  dressed  him,  Mr. 
Stock  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  walked 
along  with  him  to  the  parish  poor-house  to 
find  his  mother.  They  found  her  dressed  in 
ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the  door, 
where  she  passed  most  of  her  time,  quarrel- 
ling with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  and  dir- 
ty as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommv  so 
neat  and  well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for 
joy.  She  said  *  it  put  her  in  mind  of  old 
times,  for  Tommy  always  used  to  be  dressed 
like  a  gentleman.'—*  So  much  the  worse,' 
said  Mr.  Stock  ;  *  if  you  had  not  begun  by 
making  him  look  like  a  gentleman,  yon 
needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.'  'Oh  Jem!'  said  she,  (for 
though  it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen 
trim*  she  soon  recollected  him) '  fine  times 
for  you  !  set  a  beggar  on  horseback*— you 
know  the  proverb.  I  shall  beat  Tommy 
well  for  finding  you  out,  and  exposing  me  to 
you.' 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with 
this  bad  woman,  or  praising  himself  at  her 
expense  ;  instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of 
her  past  ill  behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching 
her  with  the  bad  use  she  had  made  of  her 
prosperity,  be  mildly  »aid  to  her,— c  Mrs. 
Williams,  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortunes ; 
I  am  come  to  relieve  you  of  part  of  your 


I  will  promise  nothing,  but  if  the  boy  turns 
out  well,  I  will  never  forsake  him.  I  shall 
make  but  one  bargain  with  you,  which  is, 
that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  hear 
all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  be 
keep  company  with  these  pilfering  idle  chil- 
dren. You  are  welcome  to  go  and  see  him 
when  you  please,  but  bero  he  must  not 
come.' 
The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  rrvinrr 
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saying,  *  she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tom. 
my  for  ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the 
money  he  intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for 
nobody  could  do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own 
mother.'  The  truth  was,  she  wanted  to  £et 
these  new  clothes  into  her  clutches,  which 
would  all  have  been  pawned  at  the  dram-shop 
before  the  week  was  out.  This  Mr.  Stock 
well  knew.  From  crying  she  fell  to  scold- 
ing and  swearing.  She  told  him  he  was  an 
unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  to  make  a 
child  despise  his  own  mother  because  she  was 
poor.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  she 
would  not  part  from  him ;  she  said  she  hated 
your  godly  people,  they  had  no  bowels  of 
compassion,  but  tried  to  set  men,  women  and 
children  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience, 
and  for  one  moment  a  thought  came  across 
him,  to  strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes, 
and  leave  him  to  his  unnatural  mother. 
4  Why,'  said  he,  *  should  I  work  over- hours, 
and  wear  out  my  strength  for  this  wicked 
woman  ?•  But  soon  he  checked  this  thought, 
by  reflecting  on  the  patience  and  long-suffer- 
ing: of  God,  with  rebellious  sinners.  This 
cured  his  anger  in  a  moment,  and  he  mildly 
reasoned  with  her  on  her  folly  and  blindness 
in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  said, 
*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but 
some  people  were  born  to  be  lucky.  She 
wished  Mr.  Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her 
child,  he  should  have  hyn  soon  enough.' 
Mrs.  Williams  now  began  to  be  frightened 
lest  Mr.  Stock  should  take  the  woman  at 
her  word,  and  sullenly  consented  to  let  the 
boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice,  not  from  pru- 
dence and  gratitude  ;  and  Tommy  was  sent 
to  school  that  very  night,  his  mother  crying 
and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  God  for  such 
a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very 
jTood-natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of 
the  workmen.  By  the  by  it  was  th?it  very 
young  fellow  who  was  reformed  by  Stock  s 
good  example  when  he  was  an  apprentice, 
and  who  used  to  sing  psalms  with  him  on  a 
Sunday  evening  when  they  got  out  of  the 
way  of  William's  junketing.  Will  comiog 
home  early  one  evening  was  surprised  to  find 
his  master  at  work  by  nimself,  long  after  the 
usual  time.  He  begged  so  heartily  to  know 
the  reason,  that  Stock  owned  the  truth. 
Will  was  so  struck  with  this  piece  of  kind- 
ness, that  be  snatched  up  a  last,  crying  out, 
4  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  your- 
self however;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintain- 
ing Tommy  :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will 
Simpson  was  idling  about  when  his  master 
was  working  for  charity.'  This  made  the 
hour  pass  cheerfully,  ana  doubled  the  profits. 
In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  God's 
blessing  on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear 
of  the  world.  He  now  paid  off  his  creditors, 
but  be  never  forgot  bis  obligation  to  them, 
and  found  many  opportunities  of  showing 
kindness  to  them,  and  to  their  children  after 
them.  He  now  cast  about  for  a  proper 
wife,  and  as  he  was  thought  a  prosperous 
man,  and  was    very  well -looking   besides. 


most  of  the  smart  girls  of  the  place,  win. 
their  tawdry  finery,  used  to  be  often  part- 
ding  before  the  shop,  and  would  even  go  to 
church  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  war. 
But  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  churcK 
had  other  things  in  bis  bead  :  and  if  ever  he 
thought  about  these  £ay  damsels  at  all,  it  wv 
with  concern  in  seeing  them  so  improperly 
tricked  out,  so  that  the  very  means  they  took 
to  please  him  made  him  dislike  them. 

There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  yonog  wo- 
man of  excellent  character  and  very  modest 
appearance.  He  had  seldom  seen  her  out, 
as  she  was  employed  night  and  day  m  wait- 
ing on  an  aged,  widowed  mother,  who  was 
both  lame  and  blind.  This  good  girl  wis 
indeed  almost  literally  eyes  and  feet  to  hrr 
helpless  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock  used  to  ee* 
her,  through  the  little  casement  window, 
lifting  her  up,  and  feeding  with  a  teoderD^s 
which  greatly  raised  his  esteem  for  her.  He 
used  to  tell  Will  Simpson,  as  they  sat  at 
work,  that  such  a  dutiful  daughter  could 
hardly  foil  to  make  a  faithful  wife.  He  had 
not,  however,  the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her 
off  from  her  care  of  her  sick  mother  The 
poor  woman  declined  very  fast.  Betsy  w?s 
much  employed  in  reading  or  praying  bv 
her,  while  she  was  awake,  and  passed  a  good 
part  of  the  night  while  she  slept,  in  doin? 
some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order  to  suppW 
her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies  which 
their  poor  pittance  could  not  afford,  while 
she  herself  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  hare 
little  or  nothing  after  her  mother's  death,  as 
she  had  only  a  life  income.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Thompson,  the  tanner,  bad  offered 
him  two  hundred  pounds  with  his  daughter 
Nancy  ;  but  he  was  almost  sorry  that  he  had 
not  in  this  case  an  opportunity  of  resisting 
his  natural  bias,  which  rather  lay  on  the 
side  of  loving  money  :  *  For,'  said  he,  *  pot- 
ting  principle  and  putting  affection  out  of  the 
question.  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent  thing  by 
marrying  Betsy  West,  who  will  conform  to 
her  station,  and  is  a  religious,  humble,  in- 
dustrious girl,  without  a  shilling,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  'ass,  who  will  neglect 
mv  family  and  fill  ray  house  with  compaoy* 
though  she  should  have  twice  the  fortune 
which  Nancy  Thompson  would  bring-' 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released 
from  all  her  sufferings.  At  a  proper  tune 
Mr.  Stock  proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  »od 
was  accepted.  All  the  disappointed  f1™'  ,)n 
the  town  wondered  what  anv  body  could  W 
in  such  a  dowdy  as  that.  Had  the  roan  p* 
eyes  ?  They  thought  Mr.  Stock  had i  bad 
more  taste.  Oh!  how  did  it provqfce all U>e 
vain  idle  things  to  find,  that  staying  at  home, 
dressing  plainly, serving  God,  and  nursing* 
blind  mother,  should  do  that  for  Betsy  west, 
which  all  their  contrivances,  flaunting".  &0 
dancing,  could  not  do  for  them.  , 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hoP?°! 
meeting  with  a  good  wife  in  Betsy, »» 1Dd*f 
those  wno  marry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are- 
But  if  religious  persons  will,  for  the  sake  oi 
money,  chuse  partners  for  life  who  *>ave.n" 
relkrion,  do  not  let  them  complain  that  tp*» 
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are  unhappy  ;  they  might  have  known  that 
before  hand. 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock's  bouse  and  hound  apprentice.  He 
was  always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother, 
and  every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his 
master  gave  him  for  learning  a  chapter,  he 
would  save  to  buy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugar  for 
her. — When  the  other  boys  laughed  at  him 
for  being  so  foolish  as  to  deny  himself  cakes 
and  apples  to  gire  bis  monev  to  her  who 
was  so  bad  a  woman,  he  would  answer,  *  It 
may  be  so,  but  she  is  my  mother  for  all  that.' 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change 
io  this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good 
youth.  He  resolved,  as  God  should  prosper 
him,  that  he  would  try  to  snatch  other  help- 
less creatures  from  sin  and  ruin.  4  For,' 
said  be,  4  it  is  owing  to  God's  blessing  on 
the  instructions  of  my  good  minister  when 
I  was  a  child,  that  I  nave  been  saved  from 
tbe  broad  way  of  destruction.'— He  still  gave 
God  tbe  glory  of  every  thing  he  did  aright : 
and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said  to  him, 
*  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  vou 
are.'  *  Hold,  William,'  answered  he  gravely. 
* 1  once  read  in  a  book,  that  the  devil  is  wil- 
ling enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good 
actions,  if  he  can  but  make  us  proud  of 
them.' 

Bat  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Stock's  fellow -'prentice. 
So  next  month  you  may  expect  a  fall  ac- 
count of  the  many  tricks  and  frolics  of  idle 
Jack  Brown. 


PART  III. 

Some  account  of  the  frolics  of  idle  Jack 

Brotcn. 

Too  shall  now  hear  what  befel  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being"  a  farmer's  son,  had  many 
advantages  to  begin  life  with.  But  he  who 
wants  prudence  may  be  said  to  want  every 
friogt  because  be  turns  all  his  advantages  to 
no  account. 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  died  in  that  terrible 
drunken  fit  at  tbe  Gray  bound.  You  know 
already  bow  Stock  succeeded  to  his  master's 
business,  and  prospered  in  it.  Jack  wished 
jjry  much  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him 
His  father  and  mother  too  were  desirous  of 
ili  and  offered  to  advance  a  hundred  pounds 
with  him.  Here  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  pow- 
er of  character  !  The  old  farmer,  with  all  his 
coretenanesa,  was  eager  to  get  his  son  into 
Partnership  with  Stock,  though  the  latter 
was  not  worth  a  shilling;  and  even  Jack's 
mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager  for  it. 
Jot  they  had  both  sense  enough  to  see  it  would 
be  the  making  of  Jack.  Tbe  father  knew 
<oaj  Stock  would  look  to  the  main  chance ; 
•"><!  the  mother,  that  he  would  take  the  la- 

Wing  oar,  and  so  her  darling  would  have 
^tletodo.  The  ruling  passion  operated  in 
wui.    One  parent  wished  to  secure  to  the 

oo  a  life  of  pleasure,  the  other  a  profitable 
,r*te-    Beth  were  equally    indifferent    to 
w»wtever  rehted  to  his  eternal  good. 
^tock,  however,  vonng  as  he  was,  was  too 


old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  His  wis* 
dom  was  au  overmatch  for  their  cunning. 
He  bad  a  kindness  for  Brown,  but  would  on 
no  account  enter  into  business  with  him.— 
♦  One  of  these  three  thing*,'  said  be,  '  I  am 
sure  will  happen  if  I  do;  be  will  either  hurt 
my  principles,  my  character,  or  my  trade ; 
perhaps  all.'  And  here,  by  the  by,  let  me 
drop  a  hint  toother  young  men  who  are  about 
to  enter  into  partnership.  Let  them  not  do 
that  in  haste  which  they  may  repent  at  leis- 
ure. Next  to  marriage  it  is  a  tie  tbe  hardest 
to  break ;  and  next  to  that  it  is  an  engage- 
ment which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with  the 
most  caution.  Manv  things  go  to  the  ma- 
king such  a  connexion  suitable,  safe,  and 
pleasant. — There  is  many  a  rich  merchant 
need  not  be  above  taking  a  hint  in  this  re- 
spect, from  James  Stock  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from  him ; 
indeed  be  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for  busi- 
ness, so  he  offered  Stock  to  work  with  him  as 
a  journeyman,  but  this  he  also  mildly  refused. 
It  hurt  his  good  nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  re- 
flected that  a  young  man  who  has  bis  way  to 
make  in  the  world  must  no*  only  be  good- 
natured,  he  must  be  prudent  also.  *  I  am 
resolved,1  said  he,  '  to  employ  none  but  the 
most  sober,  regular  young  men  1  can  get. 
Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners, 
aod  1  should  be  answerable  for  all  tbe  disor- 
ders of  my  house,  if  I  knowingly  took  a  wild 
drinking  young  fellow  into  it.  That  which 
migh<  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be  injustice 
to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.9 

Brown's  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
she  beard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as 
to  make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on 
being  proud,  for  she  thought  pride  was  a 
grand  thing.  Poor  woman!  She  did  not 
know  that  it  is  the  meanest  thing  in  the 
world.  It  was  her  ignorance  which  made 
her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case.—'  You 
mean-spirited  rascal,'  said  she  to  Jack,  'I 
had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as  well 
as  I  love  you,  than  see  you  disgrace  your 
familv  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the 
parish  apprentice.'  She  forgot  already  what 
pains  she  bad  taken  about  the  partnership, 
but  pride  and  passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on 
Stock,  or  to  see  her  son  make  a  figure.  She 
raised  every  shilling  she  could  get  from  her 
husband,  and  all  she  could  crib  from  the  dai- 
ry to  Ret  up  Jack  in  a  showy  way.  So  the 
very  next  market  day  she  came  herself,  and 
took  for  him  the  new  white  house,  with  the 
two  little  sash  windows  painted  bine,  and 
blue  posts  before  the  door.  It  is  that  house 
which  has  the  old  cross  just  before  it,  as  you 
turn  down  between  the  church  and  the  Gray- 
hound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church  to 
be  sure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack, 
but  i»s  being  so  near  the  Gray  hound  was,  and 
so  taking  one  thing  with  the  other  it  was  to 
be  sure  no  bad  situation  ;  but  what  weighed 
most  with  the  mother  was,  that  it  was  a  much 
more  showy  shop  than  Stock's;  and  the 
house,  though  not  half  so  convenient,  was 
far  more  smart. 
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la  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  moth- 
er advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours 
just  at  first;  to  bay  ordinary  but  showy 
goods,  and  to  employ  cheap  workmen.  In 
short  she  charged  him  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  ruin  his  old  comrade  Stock.  In- 
deed she  always  thought  with  double  satis- 
faction of  Jack's  prosperity,  because  she  al- 
ways joined  to  it  the  hope  that  his  success 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Stock,  for  she  owned  it 
would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  bring  that 
proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  She  did 
not  understand,  for  her  part,  why  such  beg- 
gars must  become  tradesmen  ;  it  was  mak- 
ing a  velvet  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another 
set  of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself 
to  square  his  own  behaviour  to  others  by 
theirs  to  him.  He  seldom  asked  himself  what 
he  should  like  to  do :  but  be  bad  a  mighty  way 
of  sayiog,  I  wonder  now  what  is  my  duty  todo? 
—And  when  he  was  once  clear  in  that  mat- 
ter he  generally  did  it,  always  begging  God's 
blessing  and  direction.  So  instead  of  set- 
ting Brown  at  defiance ;  instead  of  all  that 
vulgar  selfishness,  of  catch  he  that  catch  can 
—and  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree— he 
resolved  to  be  friendly  towards  him.  Instead 
of  joining  in  the  laugh  against  Brown  for 
making  his  bouse  so  fine,  be  was  sorry  for 
him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be 
able  to  pay  such  a  rent.  He  very  kindly 
^called  upon  him,  told  him  there  was  business 
enough  for  them  both,  and  gave  him  many 
useful  hints  for  his  going  on.  He  warned 
him  to  go  oftener  to  church  and  seldomer  to 
the  Grayhound  :  put  him  in  mind  how  fol- 
lowing the  one  and  forsaking  the  other  had 
been  the  ruin  oi  their  poor  master,  and  added 
the  following 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  TRADESMEN. 

Buy  the  best  goods;  cut  the  work  out  your- 
self; let  the  eye  of  the  master  be  every  where ; 
employ  the  soberest  men;  avoid  all  the  low 
deceits  of  trade;  never  lower  the  credit  of 
another  to  raise  your  own;  make  short  pay- 
ments;  keep  exact  accounts;  avoid  idle  com- 
pany* and  be  very  strict  to  your  word* 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swim- 
mingly. Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  The 
shop  was  well  situated  for  gossip ;  and  every 
one  who  had  something  to  say,  and  nothing 
to  do,  was  welcome.  Every  idle  story  was 
first  spread,  and  every  idle  song  first  sung, 
in  Brown's  shop.  Every  customer  who 
came  to  be  measured  was  promised  that  his 
shoes  should  be  done  first.  But  the  misfor- 
tune was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day  the  same 
promise  was  made  to  all ;  so  that  nineteen 
were  disappointed,  and  of  course  affronted. 
He  never  said  no  to  any  one.  It, is  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pro- 
nounce. By  all  these  false  promises  he  was 
thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever 
made  a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the 
principle  of  underselling,  people  took  a 
mighty  fancy  to  the  cheap  shop.  And  it  was 
agreed  among  all  the  young  and  giddy,  that 
he  would  beat  Stock  hollow,  and  that  the  old 
shop  would  be  soon  knocked  up. 


All  is  not  gold  that  glistens. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  folks  begin 
to  be  not  quite  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop ; 
one  found  out  that  the   leather  was  bad, 
another  that  the  work  was  slight.    Those 
who  liked  substantial  goods  went  all  of  ibem 
to  Stock's,  for  they  said  Brown's  heel  taps 
did  not  last  a  week  ;  his  new  boots  let  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  they  believed  be  made  bis  soles  of 
brown  paper.    Besides,  it  was  thought  by 
most,  that  his  promising  all,  and  keeping  hii 
word  with  none,  hurt  his  business  as  much  as 
any  thing.     Indeed,  I  question,  putting  reli- 
gion out  of  the  question,  if  lying  ever  an- 
swers, even  in  a  political  view. 

Brown  had  what  is  commonly  called  a 
good  heart ;  that  is,  he  bad  a  thoughtless 
good  nature,  and  a  sort  of  feeling  for  the 
moment  which  made  him  seem  sorry  when 
others  were  in  trouble.  But  be  was  not  apt 
to  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience,  nor  go 
a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  give  up  any  plea- 
sure to  serve  the  best  friend  he  had.  He 
loved/tm;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
see  that  it  be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not 
give  up  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  I  *m 
not  going  to  say  a  word  against  innocent 
merriment.  I  like  it  myself  But  what  tbe 
proverb  says  of  gold,  may  be  said  of  mirth ; 
it  may  be  nought  too  dear.  If  a  young  man 
finds  that  what  he  fancies  is  a  good  joke  may 
possibly  offend  God,  hurt  his  neighbour,  af- 
flict his  parent,  or  make  a  modest  girl  WnA, 
let  him  then  be  assured  It  is  not  fun  but 
wickedness,  and  be  had  better  let  it  alone. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he 
had,  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  him- 
self any  thing.  He  was  so  good-natured  in- 
deed, that  he  never  in  his  life  refused  to  make 
one  of  a  jolly  set ;  but  be  was  not  good-na- 
tured enough  to  consider  that  those  men 
whom  he  kept  up  all  night  roaring  tnd 
laughing*,  had  wives  and  children  at  wee, 
who  had  little  to  eat,  and  less  to  wear,  be- 
cause they  were  keeping  up  tbe  character  of 
merry  fellows,  and  good  hearts  at  tbe  public 
house. 

The  Mountebank. 
One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-toy 
come  galloping  up*  to  biB  door  in  great  baste. 
This  boy  brought  Brown  word  that  his  moth- 
er was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  lus  htwr 
had  sent  his  own  best  bay  mare  Smiler,  that 
his  son  might  lose  no  time,  but  set  out  di- 
rectly to  see  his  mother  before  she  died.-- 
Jack  burst  into  tears,  lamented  the  danger  of 
so  fond  a  mother,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  mes- 
sage that  he  would  follow  him  in  half  an 
hour,  as  soon  as  the  mare  had  baited  :  $**? 
well  knew  that  his  father  would  not  thank 
him  for  any  haste  he  might  make  if  Smiler 
was  hurt.  . 

Jack  accordingly  set  off,  and  rode  wi"1 
such  speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  him- 
self and  Smiler  had  a  mind  to  another  oaic 
They  stopped  at  the  Star:  unluckily  it  was 
fair-day,  and  as  he  was  walking  about  whue 
Smiler  was  eating-  her  oats,  a  bill  wa*  pBl 
into  his  hand  setting  forth,  that  on  a  *ta£e 
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opposite  the  Globe  a  mountebank  was  show- 
ing away,  and  his  Andrew  performing  the 
finest  tracks  that  ever  were  seen.  He  read 
-—he  stood  still— be  weot  on — *  It  will  not 
hinder  me,'  says  he;  'Smiler  mast  rest; 
sad  I  shall  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as 
soon  if  I  just  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping 
at  the  Star.' 

The  tricks  were  so  merry  that  the  time 
seemed  short,  and  when  tbey  were  over  he 
could  not  forbear  going  into  the  Globe  and 
(resting  these  choice  spirits  with  a  bowl  of 
punch.  Just  as  they  were  taking  the  last 
glass  Jack  happened  to  say  that  he  was  the 
best  fires  player  in  toe  country.  «  That  is 
lucky,9  said  toe  Andrew,  '  for  there  is  a  fa-' 
mous  match  now  playing  in  the  court,  and 
you.  may  never  again  bare  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  your  skill* '  Brown  declared 
'be  could  sot  stay,  for  that  he  bad  left  his 
horse  at  the  Star,  and  must  set  off  on  urgent 
business  '  They  now  all  pretended  to  call 
his  skill  in  question.  This  roused  his  pride, 
and  be  thought  another  half  hour  could 
break  no  squares.  Smiler  had  now  bad  a 
good  feed  of  corn,  and  be  would  only  hare 
to  push  her  on  a  little  more;  so  to  it  he 
weot. 

-He  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him 
oo ;  and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they 
could  not  see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was 
called  for  from  the  winner.  Wagers  and 
bets  now  drained  Brown  not  only  of  all  the 
money  be  bad  won,  but  of  all  he  bad  in  bis 
pocket,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  leare 
to  go  to  the  bouse  where  bis  horse  was,  to 
borrow  enough  to  discharge  bis  reckoning 
at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear 
mother  to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with 
rather  a  heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money, 
ud  to  order  Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The 
landlord  expressed  much  surprise  at  seeing 
torn,  and  the  ostler  declared  there  was  no 
Smiler  there ;  that  be  had  been  rode  off 
above  two  hoars  ago  by  the  merry  Andrew, 
*bo  said  be  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and 
to  pay  for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
the  neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  ever  perform- 
*!*  tor  he  made  such  a  clean  conveyance  of 
Smiler,  that  neither  Jack  nor  his  father  ever 
beard  of  her  again. 

J^as  night:  no  one  could  tell  what  road 
we  Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or 
two  before  an  advertisement  could  be  drawn 
up  for  apprehending  the  horsestealer.  Jack 
bad  some  doubts  whether  be  should  go  on  or 
return  back.  He  knew  that  though  his  fa- 
ther might  fear  his  wife  most,  yet  he  loved 
onuler  best  At  length  he  took  that  cour- 
age from  a  glass  of  brandy  which  he  ought 
0  "We  taken  from  a  hearty  repentance,  and 
uJ\re*ol*ed  to  pursue  his  journey.  He  was 
0t%ed  to  leare  his  watch  and  silver  buckles 
!a  pawn  for  a  little  old  hack  which  was  noth- 
>°&  but  skiaand  bone,  and  would  hardly  trot 
lDr*e  jmles  an  hour. 
»e  knocked  at  his  father's  door  about  ^ve 

a«ed  the  boy  who  opem»d  the  door  how 


his  mother  was?  *  She  is  dead,4  said  the 
boy  ;  *  she  died  yesterday  afternoon.'  Here 
Jaok's  heart  smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud, 
partly  from  ^rief,  but  more  from  the  re- 
proaches of  bis  own  conscience,  for  he  found 
by  computing  the  hours,  that  bad  be  come 
straight  on,  he  should  have  been  in  time  to 
receive  his  mother's  blessing.' 

The  farmer  now  came  from  within, c  I  hear 
Smiler's  step.    Is  Jack  come  ?' — *  Yes,  fa- 
ther,' said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.    *  Then,' 
cried  the  farmer,  *  run  every  man  and  boy  of 
you  and  take  care  of  the  mare.    Tom,  do 
thou  go  and  rub  her  down ;  Jem,  run  and 
get  her  a  good  feed  of  corn.    Be  sure  walk 
her  about  that  she  may  not   catch  cold.' 
Younjr  Brown  came  in.    4  Are  you  not  an 
undutiful  dog  ?'  said  the  father ;  '  you  might 
have  been  here  twelve  hours  ago.    Your 
mother  could  not  die  in  peace  without  seeing 
you.    She  said  it  was  a  cruel  return  for  all 
ner  fondness  that  you  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her;  but  it  was  always  so,  for 
she  bad  wronged  her  other  children  to  help 
you,  and  this  was  her  reward.'  Brown  sobbed 
out  a  few  words,  but  his  father  replied, '  Nev- 
er cry  Jack,  for  the  boy  told  me  that  it  was 
out  of  regard  for  Smiler,  that  you  were  not 
here  as  soon  as  he  was ;  and  if  'twas  your 
over  care  of  her,  why  there's  no  great  harm 
done.    You  could  not  have  saved  your  poor 
mother,  and  yon  might  have  hurt  tne  mare.' 
Here  Jack's  double  guilt  flew  into  his  face. 
He  knew  that  his  father  was  very  covetous, 
and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife ; 
and  also  that  his  own  unkindness  to  her  had 
been  forgiven  by  him  out  of  love  to  the 
horse;  but  to  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost 
that  horse  through  his  own  folly  and  want  of 
feeling,  was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to 
do.    The  old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the 
truth,  and  no  words  can  describe  his  fury. 
Forgetting   that   his  wife  lay  dead  above 
stairs,  he  abused  his  son  in  a  way  not  fit  to 
be  repeated;  and  though  his  oovetousness 
had  just  before  found  an  excuse  for  a  favour- 
ite son  neglecting  to  visit  a  dying  parent, 
yet  he  now  vented  his  rage  against  Jack  as 
an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his 
face  again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  bis  moth- 
er's funeral)  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him  ; 
nor  would  his  father  advance  even  the  little 
money  which  was  needful  to  redeem  his 
things  at  the  Star.  He  had  now  no  fond 
mother  to  assist  him,  and  he  set  out  on  bis 
return  home  on  his  borrowed  hack,  full  of 
grief.  He  had  the  added  mortification  of 
knowing,  that  he  had  also  lost  by  his  folly  a 
little  hoard  of  money  which  his  mother  had 
«aved  up  for  him. 

When  Bown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
found  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  An- 
drew had  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was 
thought  a  very  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound. 
He  soon  recovered  his  spirits  as  far  as  rela- 
ted to  the  horse,  but,  as  to  his  behaviour  to 
his  dying  mother  it  troubled  him  at  times  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  though  he  did  all  he 
conld  to  forget  it.     He  did  not  however  go 
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on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  engage  in  one 
frolic  the  less  for  what  bad  passed  at  the 
Globe ;  his  nood  heart  continually  betraying 
him  into  acts  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb,  Keep  your  shop  and  your  shop 
will  keep  you*  lie  bad  neglected  his  cus- 
tomers, and  they  forsook  him.  Quarter-day 
came  round ;  there  was  much  to  pay  and 
little  to  receive.  He  owed  two  years'  rent. 
He  was  in  arrears  to  his  men  for  wages.  He 
had  a  long  account  with  his  currier.  It  was 
in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father.  He  bad  now 
no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only  true  friend 
be  had  in  the  world,  and  had  helped  him  out 
of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  he  knew  Stock 
would  advance  no  money  in  so  hopeless  a 
case.  Duus  came  fast  about  him.  He  named 
a  speedy  day  for  payment;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger 
put  off  to  a  little  distance,  he  forgot  every 
promise,  was  as  merry  as  ever,  and  run  the 
same  round  of  thoughtless  gayety.  When- 
ever he  was  in  trouble  Stock  did  not  shun 
him,  because  that  was  the  moment  to  throw 
in  a  little  good  advice.  He  one  day  asked 
him  if  he  always  intended  to  go  on  in  this 
course  ?  *  No,'  said  he, '  I  am  resolved  by  and 
by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  go  to  church- 
Why  I  am  but  five  and  twenty,  man,  I  am 
stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  live  long ;  1 
can  repent,  and  grow  melancholy  and  good 
at  any  time.' 

'  Oh  Jack  !'  said  Stock, «  don't  cheat  thy- 
self  with  that  false  hope.  JfcVhat  thou  dost 
intend  to  do,  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never 
read  about  the  heart  growing  hardened  by 
long  indulgence  jn  sin  ?  Some  folk,  who  pre- 
tend to  mean  well,  show  that  they  mean  noth- 
ing at  all,  by  never  beginning  to  put  their 
good  resolutions  into  practice ;  which  made 
a  wise  man  once  say,  that  hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.  We  cannot  repent  when 
we  please.  II  is  Ihtt  goodness  of  God  which 
leadethus  to  rrpmtanre.' 

'  1  am  sure'  replied  Jack,  ( I  am  no  o  te's 
enemy  but  mv  own  ' 

4  It  is  as  foolish,'  said  Stock,  '  to  say  a  bad 
man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
good  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own. 
There  is  no  such  neutral  character.  A  bad 
man  corrupts  or  offends  all  within  reach 
of  his  example,  just  as  a  good  man  benefits 
or  instructs  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence. And  there  is  no  time  when  we  can 
say  that  this  transmitted  good  and  evil  will 
end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  punished  for 
sins  he  never  committed  himself,  if  he  has 
been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  surely  as 
si  saint  will  he  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  vir- 
tues and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are 
made  better  by  his  instruction,  bis  example, 
or  his  writings.1 

Michaelmas-day  was  at  hand.  The  land- 
lord declared  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer, 
but  would  seize  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid 
him  on  that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable 
jniin  due  to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last 
began  to  be  frightened.  He  applied  to  Stock 
to  be  bound  for  him.    This,  Stock  flatly  re- 


fused. Brown  now  began  to  dread  the  hor- 
rors of  a  jail,  and  really  seemed  so  very  eon- 
trite,  and  made  so  many  vows  and  promises 
of  amendment,  that  at  length  Stock  was  pre- 
vailed on,  together  with  two  or  three  of 
Brown's  other  friends,  to  advance  each  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  quiet  the  landlord, 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them  every 
part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  future 
by  their  advice,  declaring  that  be  would  tun 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's 
example,  as  well  as  his  direction  in  every 
thing. 

Stock's  good  nature  was  at  last  wrought 
upon,  and  be  raised  the  money.  The  troth 
is,  he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deep- 
ly Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfully  set 
out  on  the  very  quarter-day  to  a  town  at 
some  distance,  to  carry  his  landlord  this 
money,  raised  by  the  imprudent  kindness  of 
his  friend.  At  his  departure  Stock  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  old  Story  of  SmUer  and  the 
Merry  Andrew,  and  he  promised  of  ms  own 
head  that  he  would  not  even  call  at  a  public 
house  till  he  had  paid  the  money. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  very 
triumphantly  passed  by  several  He  stopped 
a  little  under  the  winnow  of  one  where  the 
sounds  of  merriment  and  loud  laughter 
caught  his  ear.  At  another  he  beard  the 
enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle  and  the  light  heels 
of  the  merry  dancers.  Here  his  heart  had 
well  nigh  failed  him,  but  the  dread  of  a  jail 
on  the  one  hand,  and  what  he  feared  almost 
as  much,  Mr.  Stock's  anger  on  the  other, 
spurred  him  on ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a 
little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  tempta- 
tion. He  felt  quite  happy  when  he  found  he 
had  reached  the  door  of  his  landlord  without 
having  yielded  to  one  idle  inclination. 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who 
opened  it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home. 
1  1  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  he,  strutting  about ; 
and  with  a  boasting  air  he  took  out  hit 
money.  *  I  want  to  pay  him  my  rent :  he 
needed  not  to  have  been  afraid  of  me*1  The 
servant,  whtf  knew  her  master  was  very 
much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to  walk  in, 
for  her  master  would  be  at  home  in  half  an 
hour.  '  I  will  call  again,'  said  be ;  *  but  do, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better 
I  shall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts  '  While  be  had 
been  talking  he  took  care  to  open  bis  Mac* 
leather  case,  and  to  display  the  bank  bub 
to  the  servant,  and  then,  in  a  swagffwj0? 
way,  he  put  up  his  money  and  marched  off  to 
the  Blue  Posts.  . 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  1»« 
own  resolution,  and  having,  tendered  tbe 
money,  and  being  clear  in  his  own  mind  to» 
it  was  the  landlord's  own  fault  and  not"* 
-that  it  was  not  paid,  he  went  to  refresh  him- 
self at  the  Blue  Posts.  In  a  barn  beloo^^ 
to  this  public-house  a  set  of  strollers  ^re 
just  goiug  to  perform  some  of  that  sing-*** 
ribaldry  by  which  our  viUagesarecorjiip"»» 
the  laws  broken,  and  that  money  dm"^"^ 
the- poor  for  pleasure,  which  is  wanted  oy 
their  families  for  bread.  The  name  of  tw 
last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the  en»  • ' . 
tamment,  made  him  think  himself  m  ■*» 
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luck,  that  he  should  have  just  that  half  hour 
to  spare.  He  went  into  the  barn,  but  was 
too  much  delighted  with  the  actor,  who  son* 
his  favourite  song,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer. 
He  leaped  out  of  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the 
two  ragged  blankets  which  served  for  a  cur- 
tain. He  sung  so  much  better  than  the  ac- 
tors themselves,  that  they  praised  and  ad- 
mired him  to  a  degree  which  awakened  all 
his  vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated  with 
their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than 
invite  them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which 
they  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept. 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  ap- 
pointment with  his  landlord ;  but  the  half 
boor  was  long  since  past  by.  *  And  so, 
says  he,  *  as  I  know  he  is  a  mean  curmud- 
geon, who  goes  to  bed  by  daylight  to  save 
candle,  it  will  be  too  late  to  speak  with  bim 
to-night ;  besides,  let  him  call  upon  me  ;  it 
n  his  business  and  not  mine.  I  left  word 
where  I  was  to  be  found  ;  the  money  is  ready, 
and  if  I  don't  pay  him  to-night,  I  can  do  it 
before  breakfast/ 

By  this  time  these  firm  resolutions  were 
made,  supper  was  ready.  There  never  was 
a  more  jolly  evening.  Ale  and  punch  were 
as  plenty  as  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a 
vain  fellow  was  feasting  them ;  and  as  they 
wanted  victuals,  and  he  wanted  flattery,  the 
buioess  was  6oon  settled.  They  ate,  and 
Broirn  sung.  They  pretended  to  be  in  rap- 
tores.  Singing-  promoted  drinking,  and  ev- 
ery fresh  glass  produced  a  song,  or  a  story 
still  more  merry  than  the  former.  Before 
morning,  the  players,  who  were  engaged  to 
act  in  another  barn  a  dozen  miles  off,  stole 
away  quietly.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep 
they  left  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As 
to  him  his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant, 
and  the  house  being  quite  still,  he  slept  com- 
fortably till  morning. 

As  soon  as  be  had  breakfasted,  the  business 
tf  the  night  before  popped  into  bis  head. 
He  set  off  once  more  to  his  landlord's  in  high 
spirits,  gayly  singing  by  the  way,  scraps  of 
all  the  tunes  he  had  picked  up  the  night  be- 
fore from  his  new  friends.  The  landlord 
opened  the  door  himself,  and  reproached  him 
with  no  small  surliness  for  not  having  kept 
bis  word  with  him  the  evening  before,  adding, 
that  be  supposed  he  was  come  now  with  some 
njore  of  his  shallow  excuses  Brown  put  on 
ajl  that  haughtiness  which  is  common  to  peo- 
ple who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in  the 
w**JSi  happen  to  catch  themselves  doing  a 
"got action;  he  looked  big,  as  some  sort  of 
l*Medo  when  they  have  money  to  nay. 
xoq  need  not  have  been  so  anxious  a  toot 
J«r  money,'  said  be,  4 1  was  not  going  to 
weak  or  run  away.'  The  landlord  well  knew 
tw  was  the  common  language  of  those  who 
«e  ready  to  do  both.  Brown  haughtily  ad- 
d*J,  *  You  shall  see  I  am  a  man  of  my  word; 
**•  me  a  receipt  •  The  landlord  had  it 
^  and  gave  it  him. 

klBrownpnt  his  band  in  his  pocket  for  his 
r*J  fejtbern  case  in  which  the  bills  were ; 
wjj felt,  be  searched,  he  examined,  first  one 
j*j*«t,  then  the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat 
P*tets,  but  no  leather  case  could  he  fina\ 


He  looked  terrified.  It  was  indeed  the  face 
of  real  terror,  but  the  landlord  conceived  it 
to  be  that  of  guilt,  and  abused  him  heartily 
for  putting  his  old  tricks  upon  him  ;  he  swore 
he  would  not  be  imposed  upon  any  longer  ; 
the  money  or  a  jail — there  lay  bis  choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  great  truth, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive  ;  declar- 
ed that  be  had  actually  brought  the  money, 
and  knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but 
the  thing  was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit. 
Brown  now  called  to  mind  that  be  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  settle  in  the  room  where  they 
had  supped.  This  raised  his  spirits  ;  for  he 
had  no  doubt  but  the  case  had  fallen  out  of 
his  pocket ;  he  said  he  would  step  to  the 
public  house  and  search  for  it.  and  would  be 
back  directly.  Not  one  word  of  this  did  the 
landlord  believe,  so  inconvenient  is  it  to  have 
a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown,  should 
not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  constable, 
and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  back 
to  the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  charging  tlte 
officer  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  The 
cautioo  was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the 
least  design  of  running  away,  so  firmly  per- 
suaded was  he  that  he  should  find  his  leather 
case. 

But  who  can  paint  bis  dismay,  when  no 
tale  or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be 
had !  The  master,  the  mistress,  the  boy,  the 
maid  of  the  public  house  all  protested  they 
were  innocent.  His  suspicions  soon  felloe  the 
strollers  with  whom  he  had  passed  the  night ; 
and  he  now  found  out  for  the  first  time,  that 
a  merry  erening  did  not  always  produce  a 
happy  'morning.  He  obtained  a  warrant, 
and  proper  officers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  strollers.  No  one,  however,  believed  he 
bad  really  lost  any  thing ;  and  as  be  had 
not  a  shilling  left  to  defray  the  expen- 
sive treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the 
inn  agreed  with  the  other  landlord  in  think- 
ing this  story  was  a  trick  to  defraud  them 
both,  and  Brown  remained  in  close  cus- 
tody. At  length  the  officers  returned,  who 
said  they  had  been  obliged  to  let  the  strollers 
go,  as  tbey  could  not  fix  the  charge  on  any 
one,  and  they  had  all  offered  to  swear  before 
a  justice  that  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
leather  case.  It  was  at  length  agreed,  that 
as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a  crowded 
barn,  he  had  probably  been  robbed  there,  if 
at  all ;  and  among  so  many,  who  could  pre- 
tend to  guess  at  the  thief? 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
his  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever.  The 
abusive  language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  bis 
new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  light- 
en his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off 
no  longer.  Brown  declared  he  could  nei- 
ther find  bail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  forms  of  law  were  made  out, 
he  was  sent  to  the  county  jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
hard  living  and  much  leisure  would  have 
brought  him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  fol- 
lies. But  bis  heart  was  not  truly  touched. 
The  chief  thing  which  grieved  him  at  first 
was,  his  having"  abused  the  kindness  of  Stock, 
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for  to  him  be  should  appear  guilty  of  a  real 
fraud,  where  he  had  indeed  beeo  only  vain, 
idle,  and  imprudent.  And  it  is  worth  while 
here  to  remark,  that  vanity,  idleness,  and 
imprudence,  often  bring  a  man  to  utter  ruin 
both  of  soul  and  body,  though  silly  people  do 
not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of 'heavy  sins, 
and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are  often 
reckoned  honest,  merry  fellows,  with  the  best 
hearts  in  the  world. 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
befel  Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation, 
and  what  became  of  him  afterwards.  I  prom- 
ise them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly 
know  the  first  of  next  month,  when  1  hope 
they  will  not  forget  to  inquire  for  the  fourth 
part  of  ihe  Shoemakers,  or  Jack  Brown  in 
prison. 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Broum  in  prison. 

Brown  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  dole- 
ful habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  from 
his  first  surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
his  friend  Stock,  the  whole  history  of  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Stock,  who  had  long 
kuown  the  exceeding  lightness  and  dissipa- 
lion  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  utterly  disbelieve 
the  story  as  all  the  other  creditors  did  To 
speak  the  truth,  Stock  was  the  only  one 
among  them  who  bad  good  sense  enough  to 
know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely  ruined, 
both  in  what  relates  to  his  property  and  his 
soul,  without  commmittin^  Old  Bailey 
crimes.  He  well  knew  that  idleness,  vanity, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure*  as  it  is  falsely  cal- 
led, will  bring  a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread, 
as  surely  as  those  things  which  are  reckoned 
much  greater  sins ;  and  that  they  undermine 
His  principles  as  certainly,  though  not  per- 
haps quite  so  fast. 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  hap- 
pened to  answer  Brown's  letter,  or  to  seem 
to  take  the  least  notice  of  him.  However, 
he  kindly  and  secretly,  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  hard-hearted  old  farmer,  Brown's  fa- 
ther, to  intercede  with  him,  and  to  see  if  he 
would  do  any  thing  for  his  sou.  Stock  did 
not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or  even  to  les- 
sen nis  offences ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of  his  nev- 
er to  disguise  truth  or  to  palliate  wickedness. 
Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  eyes,  though  it  were 
committed  by  his  best  friend ;  but  though  he 
would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  felt  tenderly  for 
the  sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old  farmer 
on  the  ground,  that  his  sorfs  idleness  and  oth- 
er vices  would  gather  fresh  strength  in  a  jail. 
He  told  him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless 
company  which  he  would  there  keep  would 
harden  him  in  vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wick- 
ed, he  might  there  become  irreclaimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  vain.  The 
farmer  was  not  to  be  moved.  Indeed  he  ar- 
gued with  some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  to 
make  his  industrious  children  beggars  to 
save  one  rogue  from  the  gallows.  Mr. 
Stock  allowed  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 
though  he  saw  the  father  was  less  influenced 
'hv  this  principle  of  justice*  than  by  resent- 


ment on  account  of  the  old  story  of  Smiler. 
People,  indeed,  should  take  care  thai  what 
appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  from 
justice,  does  not  really  proceed  from  revenge. 
Wiser  man  than  farmer  Brown  often  deceive 
themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on  better 
principles  than  they  really  do,  for  want  of 
looking  a  little  more  closely  into  their  own 
hearts,  and  putting  down  every  action  to  its 
true  motive.  When  we  are  praying  against 
deceit  we  should  not  forget  to  take  self-deceit 
into  the  account. 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack ; 
not  to  offer  him  any  help,  that  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repeat 
of  his  evil  ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins 
of  his  past  life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert 
the  present  punishment  into  a  benefit,  by 
humbling  himseli  before  God.  He  offered 
bis  interest  to  get  his  place  of  confinement 
exchanged  for  one  of  those  improved  prisons, 
where  solitude  and  labour  have  been  made 
the  happy  instruments  of  bringing  many  to 
a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  ended  by  sav- 
ing, that  if  he  ever  gave  any  solid  signs  of 
real  amendment  he  would  still  be  his  friend 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past. 

It  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  a  trifle 
to  make  merry  with  his  wretched  compan- 
ions, Jack  would  have  thought  him  a  friend 
indeed.  But  to  send  him  nothing  hot  dry 
advice,  and  a  few  words  of  empty  comfort, 
was,  he  thought,  but  a  cheap  shabby  way  of 
showing  his  kindness  Unluckily  the  letter 
came  just  as  he  was  goiog  to  sit  down  to  one 
of  those,  direful  merry-makings  which  are 
often  carried  on  with  brutal  riot  within  the 
doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entrance  of  a 
new  prisoner,  who  is  often  expected  to  give 
a  feast  to  the  rest. 

When  his  companions  were  heated  with 
gin;  'Now,'  said  Jack,  *  I'll  treat  you  with 
a  sermon,  and  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  is. 
So  saying,  he  took  out  Mr.  Stock's  kind  and 
pious  letter,  and  was  delighted  at  the  bursts 
of  laughter  it  produced.    4  What  a  canting 
dog!'  said  one.  4  Repentance,  indeed !'  cned 
Tom  Crew ;  *  No,  no,  Jack,  tell  this  hypo- 
critical rogue  that  if  we  have  lost  our  M^rty, 
it  is  only  for  having  been  jolly,  hearty  fel- 
lows, and  we  have  more  spirit  than  to  repent 
of  that  1  hope :  all  the  harm  we  have  done  is 
living  a  little  too  fast,  like  honest  bucks  as 
we  are.'—'  Ay,  ay,'  said  jolly  George,  •  J** 
we  been  such  sneaking  miserly  fellows  as 
Stock,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.    But 
if  the  ill  nature  of  the  laws  has  been  so  cruel 
as  to  clap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  w« i  we 
no  felons  however.     We  are  afraid  of  a© 
Jack  Ketch ;  and  I  see  no  cause  to  repem  oi 
any  sin  that's  not  hanging  matter.    As  to 
those  who  are  thrust  into  the  condemned 
hole  indeed,  and  have  but  a  few  hours  to  lire, 
they  must  see  theparson,  and  hear  a  sernw«j 
and  such  stuff.    But  I  do  not  know  wnst 
such  stout  young  fellows  as  we  are  haw  to 
do  with  repentance.    And  so,  Jack,  wt«* 
have  that  rare  new  catch  which  you  learn* 
of  the  strollers  that  merry  night  when  ro 
lost  your  pocket-book.' 
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This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of 
the  quick  progress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner 
from  bad  to  worse.  Brown,  who  always 
wanted  principle,  soon  grew  to  want  feeling 
also.  He  joined  in  the  laugh  which  was 
raised  against  Stock,  and  told  many  good 
ttories,  as  they  were  called,  in  derision  of  the 
piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of  his  old 
friend.  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of  those 
small  remains  of  shame  and  decency  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  prison.  He 
even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched  way 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
9    the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Stock  finding  from  the  jailer  that  his 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would 
sot  write  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not 
come  to  see  him  nor  send  him  any  assistance, 
thinking  it  right  to  let  him  suffer  that  want 
which  his  vices  had  brought  upon  him.  But, 
as  he  still  hoped  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  might  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his 
evil  courses,  he  continued  to  have  an  eye 
upon  bim  by  means  of  the  jailer,  who  was  an 
honest,  hind-hearted  man. 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thought 
less  riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness. 
Company  kept  up  bis  spirits ;  with  his  new 
friends  be  contrived  to  drown  thought ;  but 
when  be  was  alone  he  began  to  find  that  amer- 
ry  fellow,  when  deprived  of  his  companions 
sad  his  liqnor9t8  often  a  most  forlorn  wretch. 
Then  it  is  that  even  a  merry  fellow  says,  Of 
laughter,  what  is  it?  and  qfmtrih  it  is  mad 


nw. 


As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little 
alone  as  possible  his  gayety  was  commonly 
Uppermost,  till  that  loathsome  distemper, 
called  the  jail  fever,  broke  out  in  the  prison. 
Tom  Crew,  the  ringleader  in  all  their  evil 
practices,  was  first  seized  with  it.  Jack 
staid  a  little  while  with  his  comrade  to  assist 
and  divert  him,  but  of  assistance  he  could 
five  little,  and  the  very  thought  of  diversion 
was  now  turned  into  horror,  lie  soon  caught 
the  distemper,  and  that  in  so  dreadful  a  de- 
gree, that  his  life  was  in  great  danger.  Of 
those  who  remained  in  health  not  a  soul  came 
near  him,  though  he  had  shared  his  last  far- 
thing with  them.  He  had  just  sense  enough 
left  to  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  fellow!  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no  more 
drink  or  diversion  to  be  had.  He  lay  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition ;  his  body  torment- 
ed with  a  dreadful" disease,  and  bis  soul  ter- 
rified and  amazed  at  the  approach  of  death : 
that  death  which  he  thought  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  of  which  his  comrades  bad  so  of- 
ten assured  him  that  a  young  fellow  of  five- 
and-twentv  was  in  no  danger.  Poor  Jack  ! 
1  cannot  help  feeling'  for  him.  Witliout  a 
•billing!  without  a fhend !  without  one  com 
tort  respecting  this  world,  and,  what  is  far 
more  terrible,  without  one  bone  respecting- 
the  next,  i  r         * 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that 
Brown's  misery  arose  entirely  from  his  alter- 
J* .circumstances.  It  was  not  merelv  his 
being  m  want,  and  sick,  and  in  prison,  which 


made  his  condition  so  desperate.  Many  an 
honest  man  unjustly  accused,  many  a  perse- 
cuted saint,  many  a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed 
sometimes  more  peace  and  content  in  a  pri- 
son than  wicked  men  have  ever  tasted  in  the 
height  of  their  prosperity.  But  to  any  such 
comforts,  to  any  comfort  at  all,  poor  Jack 
was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  christian  friend  generally  comes  forward 
at  the  very  time  when  worldly  friends  for- 
sake the  wretched.  The  other  prisoners 
would  not  come  near  Brown,  though  he  had 
often  entertained,  and  had  never  offended 
them ;  even  his  own  father  was  not  moved 
with  his  sad  condition.  When  Mr.  Stock 
informed  him  of  it,  he  answered,  4  Tis  no 
more  than  he  deserves.  As  he  brews  so  he 
must  bake.  He  has  made  his  own  bed,  and 
let  him  lie  in  it.'  The  hard  old  man  had  ev- 
er at  bis  tongue's  end  some  proverb  of  hard- 
ness, or  frugality,  which  he  contrived  to  turn 
in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse  himself. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behaved. 
He  had  his  favourite  sayings  too  ;  but  they 
were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  kindness,  mercy, 
or  some  other  virtue.  '  I  must  not,1  said  he, 
4  pretend  to  call  myself  a  Christian,  if  I  do 
not  requite  evil  with  good.'  When  he  re- 
ceived the  jailer's  letter  with  the  account  of 
Brown's  sad  condition,  Will  Simpson  and 
Tommy  Williams  began  to  compliment  him 
on  his  own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which 
he  had  escaped  Brown's  misfortunes.  He 
only  gravely  said,  •  Blessed  be  God  that  I 
am  not  in  the  same  misery.  It  is  He  who 
has  made  us  to  differ.  But  for  his  grace  1 
might  have  been  in  no  better  condition.— 
Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by  the  hand  of 
God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.'— •  What, 
you  !'  said  Will,  *  whom  he  cheated  <rf-y our 
money  ?' — •  This  is  not  a  time  to  remember 
injuries,'  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  I  ask 
forgiveuess  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold 
forgiveness  from  him  ?'  Sosaying,  lie  order- 
ed his  horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown : 
thus  proving  that  his  was  a  religion  not  of 
words  but  of  deeds. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  failed  him  as  he  pas- 
sed through  the  prison.  The  groans  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  and,  what  to  such  a  heart  as 
his  was  still  more  moving,  the  brutal  merri- 
ment of  the  healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced 
his  very  soul.  Many  a  silent  prayer  did  he 
put  up  as  he  passed  along,  that  God  would 
yet  be  pleased  to  touch  their  hearts,  and  that 
now  (during  this  infectious  sickness}  might 
be  the  accepted  time.  The  jailer  observed 
him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the  cause.  4 1 
cannot  forget,'  said  he  « that  the  most  disso- 
lute of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creature. 
The  same  God  made  them  ;  the  same  Sa- 
viour died  for  them ;  how  then  can  I  hate 
the  worst  of  them  ?  With  my  advantages 
they  might  have  been  much  better  than  I 
am ;  without  the  blessing  of  God  on  my 
good  minister's  instructions,  I  might  have 
been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these.  I  hare 
no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankfulness ; 
4  Let  m*  not  be  Mgh-mindrd,  but  fear.* 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to 
have  seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying 
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on  his  wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by 
pain,  poverty,  dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could 
hardly  be  known  for  that  merry  soul  of  a 
jack-boot,  as  he  used  to  be  proud  to  bear 
himself  called.  His  groans  were  so  piteous 
that  it  made  Mr.  Stock's  heart  ache.  He 
kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  though  be 
knew  the  distemper  was  catching. — *  How 
dost  do,  Jack :'  said  he,  '  dost  know  me  ?' 
Brown  shook  his  head  and  said,  faintly, 
4  Know  you  ?  ay,  that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I 
have  but  one  friend  in  the  world  who  would 
come  to  see  me  in  this  woful  condition.  O 
James  !  what  have  I  brought  myself  to  ? 
What  will  become  of  my  poor  soul  ?  I  dare 
not  look  back,  for  that  is  all  sin  ;  nor  for- 
ward, for  that  is  all  misery  and  wo/ 

Mr.  Stock  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is 
too  often  done.  *  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you 
in  this  dirty  place,'  says  Brown.  '  As  to  the 
place,  Jack,'  replied  the  other,  * if  it  has 
nelped  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your  past 
offences,  it  will  be  no  bad  place  for  you.  I 
am  heartily  sorry  for  your  distress  and  your 
sickness  ;  but  if  it  should  please  God  by 
them  to  open  your  eyes,  and  to  show  you 
that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  prison  to 
which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may  yet  be 
well.  I  had  rather  see  you  in  this  humble 
penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirty  bed,  in  this 
dismal  prison,  than  roaring  and  rioting  at  the 
Gray  hound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  plenty 
of  money  in  your  pocket.*' 

Brown  wept    bitterly  and  squeezed  his 
band,  bat  was  too  weak  to  say  much.     Mr. 
Stock  then  desired  the  jailer  to  let  him  hare 
such  things  as  were  needful,  and  he  would 
pay  for  them.    He  would  not  leave  the  poor 
fellow  till  he  had  given  him,  with  his  own 
bands,  some  broth  which  the  jailer  had  got 
ready  for  him,  and  some  medicines  which  the 
doctor  bad    sent.      All  this  kindness    cut 
Brown  to  the  heart,     Fie  was  just  able  to  sob 
out,  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  me  to  per- 
ish, and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a  fa* 
ther  to  me.'    Stock  told  him  that  one  proof 
he  must  give  of  his  repentance  was/ that  be 
must  forgive  his  father,  whose  provocation 
had  been  very  great.    He  then  said  he  would 
leave  him  for  the  present  to  take  some  rest, 
and  desired  him  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God  for 
mercy.    *  Dear  James,'  replied  Brown,  « do 
you  pray  for  me.    God  perhaps  may  hear 
you,  but  he  will  never  hear  tne  prayer  of 
such  a  sinner  as  I  have  been. '     ( Take  care 
how  you  think  so,'  said  Stock.     •  To  believe 
that  God  cannot  forgive  you  would  be  still  a 
greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet  committed 
against  him.'    He  then  explained  to  him  in 
a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  na- 
ture of  repentance  and  forgiveness  through 
a  Saviour,  and  warned  him  earnestly  against 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart. 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body 
with  the  comfortable  things  he  had  taken ; 
and  a  little  cheered  with  Stock's  kindness  in 
coining  so  far  to  see,  and  to  forgive  such  a 
forlorn  outcast,  sick  of  an  infectious  distcm- 
wr,  and  locked  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 


Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  there  must  be 
some  mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can 
lead  men  to  do  such  things !  things  so  much 
against  the  grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury, 
and  to  risk  catching  such  a  distemper ;  but 
he  was  so  weak  be  could  not  express  this  in 
words.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could  not; 
at  length,  overpowered  with  weariness,  he 
fell  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  back,  be  was  sur- 
prised to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body ; 
but  his  agonies  of  mind  were  dreadful,  aid 
he  bad  now  got  strength  to  express  part  of 
the  horrors  which  he  felt.  4  James,'  said  be 
(looking  wildly)  * it  is  all  over  with  me.  I 
am  a  lost  creature.  Even  your  prayers  can- 
not save  me.'—4  Dear  Jack,'  replied  Mr. 
Stock,  *  I  am  no  minister ;  it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  talk  much  to  thee :  but  1  know 
I  may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble. As  ignorant  as  I  am  1  shall  be  safe 
enough  while  I  stick  to  that.'  '  Ay,'  said 
the  sick  man,  *  you  used  to  be  ready  enough 
to  read  to  me,  and  I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I 
did  it  was  only  to  make  fun  of  what  I  heard, 
and  now  you  will  not  so  much  as  read  a  bit 
of  a  chapter  to  me.' 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Stock 
longed  to  bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  Bi- 
ble out  of  his  pocket,  which  be  always  car- 
ried with  him  on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly, 
verse  by  verse,  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isai- 
ah. When  he  came  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
verses,  poor  Jack  cried  so  much  that  Stock 
was  forced  to  stop.  The  words  were,  IM 
the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 
righteous man  his  thoughts*  and  let  Aim  re- 
turn unto  the  Lord.  .  Here  Brown  stopped 
him,  saying,  *  Oh  it  is  too  late,  too  late  for 
me.'—* Let  me  finish  the  verse,1  said  Stock, 
*  and  you  will  see  your  error ;  you  will  iee 
that  it  is  never  too  late.'  So  be  read  on— W 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  ha* 
mercy  upon  Wm,  and  to  our  Ood%  and  he  wM 
abundantly  pardon.  Here  Brown  sorted 
up,  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and 
cried  out,  *  Is  that  really  there?  No  no; 
that's  of  your  own  putting  in,  in  order  to 
comfort  me ;  let  me  look  at  the  words  myself. 
— *  No,  indeed,'  said  Stock,  •  I  would  not  for 
the  world  give  you  -unfounded  comfort,  or 
put  off  any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scriptnro 
doctriqe.'— *But  is  it  possible,'  cried  thesick 
man,  *  that  God  may  really  pardon  me. 
Do'st  think  "he  can  ?  iDo'st  think  he  will  f  k  1 
dare  not  give  thee  false  hopes,  or  indeed  any 
hopes  of  my  own  But  these  are  God's  own 
words,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  know  when 
we  are  really  brought  into  such  a  state  as 
that  the  words  may  be  applied  to  us.  Fora 
text  may  be  full  of  comfort,  and  yet  may  *» 
belong  to  us.'  u 

Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  Hfl 
would  not  venture  out  of  his  depth ;  nor  in- 
deed was  poor  Brown  able  to  bear  more  aw- 
course  just  now.  So  he  made  him  a  Vrese!? 
of  the  Bible,  folding  down  such  places  as  W 
thought  might  be  best  suited  to  his  state,  ana 
took  his  leave,  being-  obliged  to  return  wjne 
that  night.  He  left  a  little  money  with  W 
jailer,  to  add  a  fw  comforts  to  the  allowance 
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of  the  prison,  and  promised  to  return  in  a  yourself  prosperous  and  happy ;   when  the 
abort  lime.  |  world  smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your 

When  he  got  home,  he  described  the  suf  ,  days  and  nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchris- 


ferings  and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  mo 
ring  manner;  but  Tommy  Williams,  instead 
of  being  properly  affected  at  it,  only  said, 
*  Indeed,  master,  1  am  not  very  sorry ;  he  is 
rightly  served'— -'  How,  Tommy/  said  Mr. 
Stock  (rather  sternly) ( not  sorry  to  see  a  fel- 
low creature  brought  to  the  lowest  state  of 
misery ;  one  too  whom  you  have  known  so 
prosperous  ?'  *  No,  master,  I  can't  say  I  am ; 
for  Mr.  Brown  used  to  make  fan  of  you,  and 
laugh  at  you  for  being  so  godly,  and  lead- 
ing your  Bible.' 

*  Let  me  say-  a  few  words  to  you,  Tommy,' 
Raid  Mr.  Stock.     'In  the  first  place  you 
should  never  watch  for  the  time  of  a  man's 
being  brought  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  I 
faults.    Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at  | 
his  trouble,  but  pity  him,  and  pray  for  him.  I 
Lastly,  as  to  his  ridiculing  me  for  my  reli 
gion, "if  I  cannot  stand  an  idle  jest,  1  am  not 
worthy  the  name  of  a  Christian.— He  that  is 
ashamed  of  me  and  my  word— do'st  re  Mem- 
ber what  follows,  Tommy  f — 4  Yes,  master, 
it  was  last  Sunday's  text— of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  shall  judge 
the  world.1 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison 
Bat  he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  ham 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had 
been  the  guide  and  instructor  of  his  youth, 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  go  at  his  request  and 
visit  this  forlorn  prisoner.  When  they  got 
to  Brown's  door,  they  found  him  sitting  up 
m  bis  bed  with  the  Bible  in  his  band  This 
was  a  joyful  sight  to  Mr.  Stock,  who  secretly 
thanked  God  for  it  Brown  was  reading 
itend ;  they  listened ;  it  was  the  fifteenth  of 
Stint  Luke.  The  circumstances  of  this  beau  - 
tjfal  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  were  so  much 
Kke  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced  him  to 
&s  soul;  and  be  stopped  every  minute  to 
compare  his  own  case  with  that  of  the  prodi- 
t*l.  He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse, 
/«i/J  arise  and  go  to  my  father— at  that  mo- 
"tent  be  spied  bis  two  friends ;  joy  darted  in- 
to his  eves.  «  O  dear  Jem,'  said  he,  •  it  is 
*<*  too  late,  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father, 
»y  heavenly  Father,  and  you,  sir,  will  show 
JJ  the  way,  won't  vou?'*  said  he  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  whom  he  recollect ed.  4  I  am  very 
SW  to  see  you  in  so  hopeful  a  disposition,9 
»id  the  good  minister.  *  O,  sir,'  said  Brown, 
'what  a  place  is  this  to  receive  vou  in  ?  O, 
*a  to  what  I  have  brought  myself!' 

'  Your  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed 
rery  lew,1  replied  the  good  divine.      *  But 


tian  riot.  If  you  will  but  improve  the  present 
awful  visitation ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  re- 
nounce and  abhor  your  present  evil  courses; 
if  you  even  now  turn  to  the  Lord  your  Sav- 
iour with  lively  faith,  deep  repentance,  and 
unfeigned  obedience,  1  shall  still  have  more 
hope  of  you  than  of  many  who  arc  going  on 
quite  happy,  because  quite  insensible.  The 
heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  discovered  the 
iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  bis  utter  ina- 
bility to  help  himself,  may  be  restored  to 
God/8  favour,  and  become  nappy,  though  in 
a  dungeon.  And  be  assured,  that  he  who 
from  deep  and  humble  contrition  dares  not 
so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when 
with  a  hearty  faith  he  sighs  out,  Lt>rd,  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner \  shall  in  no  wise  he 
cast  out.  These  are  the  words  of  him  who 
cannot  lie.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abase- 
ment, the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope, 
and  the  fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor 
man  A  daWn  of  comfort  at  length  shone  on 
his  benighted  mind.  His  humility  and  fear 
of  falling  back  into  his  former  sins,  if  he 
should  ever  recover,  Mr.  Thomas  thought 
were  strong  symptoms  of  a  sound  repentance. 
He  improved  and  cherished  every  good  dis- 
position he  saw  arising  in  bis  heart,  and  par- 
ticularly warned  him  against  self-deceit,  self- 
confidence,  and  hypocrisy. 

After  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sor- 
row for  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  ad- 
dressed him.  '  There  are  two  ways  of  being 
sorry  for  sin.  Are  you,  Mr  Brown,  afraid 
of  the  guilt  of  sin  because  of  the  punish- 
ment annexed  to  it,  or  are  you  afraid  of  siu 
itself  ?  Do  you  wish  to  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  sin  ?  Do  you  hate  sin  because  you 
know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure  and  holy  God  ? 
Or  are  you  only  ashamed  of  it  because  it  has 
brought  you  to  a  prison  and  exposed  you  to  the 
contempt  of  the  world  ?  It  is  not  said  that  the 
wages  of  this  or  that  particular  sin  is  death, 
but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no  exception 
made  because  it  is  a  more  creditable  or  a 
favourite  *in,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sor- 
ry for  sin.  Cain  was  sorry— Jtfu  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  ran  bear,  said  be ;  but  here 
you  see  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  concern,  not  the  sin.  David  seems 
to  have  had  a  true  notion  of  godly  sorrow, 
when  he  says,  Wmh  me.  from  mine  iniquity  % 
tean*e  me  from  my  sin.  And  when  Job 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes,  it  is  not  said  he 


*hat  are  mines,  dungeons,  or  gallies,  to  that  excused  himself,  but  he  abhorred  himself. 
•fcnml  hopeless  prison  to  which  your  unre-   And  the  prophet  Isaiah  called  himself  un- 
dated sins  must  soon  have  consigned  you. 
fcven  in  tins  gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of 
!™*»  worn  down  by  pain, poverty,  and  want, 

tonaken  by  your  worldly  friends,  an  object  the  proper  measure  of  his  own  iniquity  till 
or  scorn  to  those  with  whom  you  used  to  ca-  he  had  considered  the  perfect  holiness  of 
I*0*,  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I  say,  brought  thus  God.' 

r7^rfy°UDave  at  last  found  "out  your  own        One  day,   when  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 

^waess,  and  yonr  utterly  undone  state  by  Stock  came  to  see  him,  they  found  him  more 

ttTn7°*  "^  "^      more'an  object  of  favour  than  commonly  affected.    His  face  was  more 

toe  sight  of  God.  than  when  you  tliongbt  ghastly  pale  than  usual,  and  his  eyes   were 

*°*-  !•  2Q         '  rrr!  with  rrviner.     '  Oh,  Mr.'  snid  lie,  *  what 
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a  sight  hare  I  just  seen !  jolly  George,  as 
we  used  to  call  him,  the  ringleader  of  all  our 
mirth,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  fun 
and  tricks,  and  wickedness  that  are  carried 
on  with  in  these  walls,  jolly  George  is  just 
dead  of  the  jail  distemper  !  He  taken,  and  I 
left !  I  would  be  carried  into  his  room  to 
speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warning  by 
me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by  him. 
But  what  did  I  see  !  what  did  1  hear  !  not 
one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hope  Agony  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his 
tongue,  despair  in  his  soul ;  while  1  am  spared 
and  comforted  with  hopes  of  mercy  and  ac- 
ceptance. Oh,  if  all  my  old  friends  at  the 
Grayhound  could  but  then  have  seen  jolly 
George  !  A  hundred  sermons  about  death, 
sir,  don't  speak  so  home,  and  cut  so  deep,  as 
the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.' 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper 
settled  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely, 
to  be  a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  as  he  spent  much  of  bis  time  in 
prayer,  and  in  reading  such  parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble as  Mr.  Thomas  directed,  he  improved 
every  day  in  knowledge  and  piety,  and  of 
course  grew  more  resigned  to  pain  and  in- 
firmity. 

Some  months  after  this,  his  hard-hearted 
father,  who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon 
to  see  him,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  was 
taken  off  suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and, 
after  all  his  threatening^,  he  died  without  a 
will.  He  was  one  of  those  silly,  supersti- 
tious men,  who  fancy  they  shall  die  the  soon- 
er for  having  made  one  ;  and  who  love  the 
world  and  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  so 
dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set  about  any  bu- 
siness which  may  put  them  in  mind  that  they 
are  not  always  to  live  in  it.  As,  by  this  neg 
lect,  his  father  had  not  fulfilled  bis  threat  of 
cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling-,  Jack,  of 
course,  went  shares  with  his  brothers  in  what 
their  father  left  What  fell  to  him  proved 
to  be  just  enough  to  dischare  him  from  prison, 
and  to  pay  all  bis  debts,  but  he  had  nothing 
left.  His  joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to  make 
restitution  was  so  great,  that  he  thought  lit- 
tle of  his  own  wants.  He  did  not  desire  to 
conceal  the  most  trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a 
shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  af- 
fairs. There  did  not  remain  money  enough, 
after  every  creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to 
pay  for  his  removal  home.  Mr.  Stock  kind- 
ly sent  his  own  cart  for  him  with  a  bed  in  it, 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  for  be  was 
too  weak  and  lame  to  be  removed  any  other 
way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  ffave  the  driver  parti- 
cular charge  to  be  tender  and  careful  of  him, 
and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the  carta 
moment. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into 
his  own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  con- 
vinced was  he  of  his  sincere  reformation  both 
of  heart  and  life;  but  Brown  would  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  be  further  burthensome  to 
this  generous  friend.  He  insisted  on  being 
earned  to  the  parish  workhouse,  which  he 
said  was  a  far  better  place  than  he  deserved. 


In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished  a  unail 
room  for  him,  and  sent  him  every  day  a  mor- 
sel of  meat  from  his  own  dinner.  Tammy 
Williams  begged  that  he  might  always  be 
allowed  to  carry  it,  as  some  atonement  for 
his  having  for  a  moment  so  far  forgotten  ha 
duty  as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympathize 
in  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  never  thought 
of  this  fault  without  sorrow,  and  often  thank- 
ed his  master  for  the  wholesome  lesson  be 
then  gave  him,  and  he  was  the  better  for  it 
all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  often  carried  poor  Browns 
dish  of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  oroth  herself. 
He  was  quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to 
walk  out  as  long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock, 
Will  Simpson  and  Tommy  Williams  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  contrived  a  sort  of  bar- 
row on  which  he  was  often  carried  to  church 
by  some  of  his  poor  neighbours,  of  which 
Tommy  was  always  one ;  and  he  requited 
their  kindness,  bv  reading  a  good  book  to 
them  whenever  they  would  call  in ;  and  he 
spent  his  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
sing  psalms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  ena- 
bled to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was 
carried  by  the  Grayhound,  he  was  much 
moved,  and  used  to  put  up  a  prayer  full  of 
repentance  for  the  past,  and  praise  for  the 
present. 


PARTV. 

A  dialogue  between  James  Stock  and  W& 
Simpson,  the  shoemakers,  as  they  *A  » 
work,  on  the  duty  of  carrying  rehgUM  ffifo 
our  common  business* 

James  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  WjJJ 
Simpsoo,  as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the 
second  part,  had  resolved  to  work  together 
one  hour  every  evening,  in  order  to  paj  for 
Tommy  W  illiams's  schooling.  This  circum- 
stance brought  them  to  be  a  good  deal  to- 
gether when  the  rest  of  the  men  were  gone 
home.  Now  it 'happened  that  Mr.  Stock 
had  a  pleasant  way  or  endeavouring  to  turn 
all  common  events  to  some  use;  and  be 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to 
make  the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Wul 
Simpson  for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said 
he,  if  Will  gives  up  so  much  of  bis  time  to 
help  to  provide  for  this  poor  boy,  it  w  ft* 
least  I  can  do  to  try  to  turn  part  of  that  bine 
to  the  purpose  of  promoting  Will's  spintaai 
good.  Now  as  the  bent  of  Stock's  own  »»» 
was  religious,  it  was  easy  to  him  to  lead  then* 
talk  to  something  profitable.  He  always 
took  especial  care,  however,  that  the  subject 
should  be  introduced  properly,  cheerniHJ. 
and  without  constraint  As  he  well  knew 
that  great  good  may  be  sometimes  d°°®JJ  a 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  op?0™?" 
iiities,  so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  pW 
had  been  sometimes  hurt  by  forcing  serious 
subjects  where  there  was  clearly  no  fl^P0** 
tion  to  receive  them.  I  say  he  had  found  ow 
that  two  things  were  necessary  t0  tbep!^ 
moting  of  religion  among  his  friends ;  a  warm 
zeal  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for  occasion*. 
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and  a  cool  judgment  to  distinguish  which  was 
the  right  time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them. 
To  know  how  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter, 
but  to  know  when  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 

Simpson  was  an  honest  good-natured  young 
man ;  ne  was  now  become  sober,  and  rather 
religiously  disposed.  But  he  was  ignorant, 
be  did  not  know  much  of  the  grounds  of  reli- 

S'on,  or  of  the  corruption  of  his  own  nature, 
e  was  regular  at  church,  but  was  first 
drawn  thither  rather  by  his  skill  in  jpsalm- 
singing  than  by  any  great  devotion.  He  had 
left  off  going  to  the  Grayhound,  and  often 
read  the  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book  on 
the  Sunday  evening  This  he  thought  was 
quite  enough ;  he  thought  the  Bible  was  the 
prettiest  history  book  in  the  world,  and  that 
religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Sundays. 
Bat  be  did  not  much  understand  what  busi- 
ness people  bad  with  it  on  working  days.  He 
had  left  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
Williams  to  the  grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt 
and  rags ;  but  not  because  he  himself  had 
seen  the  evil  of  sin.  He  now  considered 
swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking  as  scandal- 
ous and  indecent,  but  he  had  not  found  out 
that  both  were  to  be  left  off  because  they  are 
highly  offensive  to  God,  and  grieve  his  Holy 
Spirit.  As  Simpson  was  less  self-conceited 
than  most  ignorant  people  are,  Stock  had  al- 
ways a  good  hope  that  when  be  should  come 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  be  would 
become  one  day  a  good  Christian.  The 
great  hindrance  to  this  was,  that  he  fancied 
himself  so  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  to 
Stock's  mind  how  disorderly  the  house  and 
•nop,  where  they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at 
work,  had  formerly  been,  and  he  went  on 
thus: 

WiU*  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  mas- 
ter, to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's 
tine !  I  used  then  never  to  be  happy  but 
when  we  were  keeping  it  up  all  night,  but 
noir  I  am  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long.  I  find 
I  am  twice  as  happy  since  I  am  grown  good 
and  sober. 

Stock.  I  am  glad  you  are  happy,  Will,  and 
J  rejoice  that  you  are  sober ;  out  I  would 
not  have  you  take  too  much  pride  in  your 
own  goodness  >  for  fear  it  should  become  a 
sin,  almost  as  great  as  some  of  those  you  have 
left  off.  Besides,  I  would  not  have  you  make 
quite  so  sure  that  vou  are  good. 

Will.  Not  good,  master !  why  don't  you 
find  me  regular  and  orderly  at  work  ? 

Slock,  very  much  so ;  and  accordingly  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  vou. 

Will,  I  pay  every  one  his  own ,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
died,  have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays, 
and  save  a  trifle  every  week. 

Stock,  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is ; 
and  to  all  this  you  may  add  that  you  very 
generously  work  av  hour,  for  poor  Tommy's 
education,  every  evening  without  fee  or  re- 
ward. 

WUL  Well,  master,  what  can  a  man  do 
more?  If  all  this  is  not  beins:  good,  I  don't 
know  what  is. 


|  Stock.  All  these  things  are  very  right  as 
far  as  they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a 
Christian  without  doing  them.  But  I  shall 
make  you  stare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you, 
you  may  do  all  these  things,  and  many  more, 
andyet  be  no  Christian. 

frill.  No  Christian !  surely,  master,  I  do 
hope  that  after  all  I  have  done,  you  will  not 
be  so  unkind  as  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 

Stock.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so, 
Will.  I  hope  better  things  of  you.  But  come 
now,  what  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian? 

Will.  What  I  why  to  be  christened  when 
one  is  a  child ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when 
ooe  can  read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a 
youth ;  and  to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a 
man. 

Stock.  These  are*  all  very  proper  things, 
and  quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a 
Christian's  life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  may 
be  exact  in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Will.  Not  be  a  christian  !,  ha !  ha !  ha! 
you  are  very  comical,  master. 

Stock.  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious,  Will. 
At  this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to 
be  a  Christian,  and  every  man  who  went 
through  certain  forms  would  be  a  good  man ; 
and  one  man  who  observed  those  forms 
would  be  as  good  as  another.  Whereas,  if 
we  come  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  word 
of  God,  I  am  afraid  there  are  but  few  com- 
paratively whom  our  Saviour  would  allow  to 
be  real  (  bristians.  What  is  your  notion  of  a 
Christian's  practice  ? 

Will.  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder, 
nor  get  drunk.  He  must  avoid  scandalous 
things,  and  do  as  other  decent  orderly  people 
do. 

Stock.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  what  the 
world  calls  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  what 
the  Bible  calls  so. 

Will.  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are 
not  expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and 
apostles,  and  ministers 

Stock  We  are  not.  And  yet,  Will,  there 
are  not  two  sorts  of  Christianity ;  we  are 
called  to  practise  the  same  religion  which 
they  practised,  and  something  of  the  same 
spirit  is  expected  in  ub  which  we  reverence 
in  them.  It  was  not  saints  and  martyrs  only 
to  whom  our  Saviour  said  that  they  must 
crucify  the  world  with  itt  affections  and  lusts. 
We  are  called  to  be  holy  in  our  measure  and 
degree,  as  he  who  hoik  called  us  it  holy.  It 
was  not  only  saints  and  martyrs  who  were 
told  that  they  must  be  like  minded  with 
Christ.  That  they  mutt  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  That  they  must  renounce  the  spirit 
of  the  worlds  and  deny  themselves.  It  was 
not  to  apostles  only  that  Christ  said,  They 
must  have  their  conversation  in  heaven.  It 
was  not  to  a  few  holv  men,  set  apart  for  the 
altar,  that  he  said,  They  must  set  Uteir  affec- 
tions on  things  above.  That  they  must  not  be 
conformed  to  the  world.  N  o,  it  was  to  fisher- 
men, to  publicans,  to  farmers,  to  day-labour- 
ers, to  poor  tradesmen,  that  he  spoke  when 
he  told  them,  they  must  love  not  the  world, 
nor  the  thing*  of  the  world. — That  they  must 
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renounce  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty, 
grow  tn  grace,  lay  up  fur  themselves  treasures 
in  Heaven. 

Will.  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for 
them  to  be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been 
bred  up  Chris tiaas,  but  Heathens  or  Jews : 
and  Christ  wanted  to  make  them  his  follow- 
ers, that  is.  Christians.  But  thank  God  we 
do  not  want  to  be  taught  all  ibis,  for  we  are 
Christians,  born  in  a  Christian  country,  of 
Christian  parents 

Stock  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  C  hr is* 
tiaoity  comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try by  nature? 

Will.  I  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education 
or  a  good  example.    W  ben  a  fellow  who  has 

Sot  any  sense,  sees  a  man  cut  off  in  his  prime 
y  drinking,  like  Williams,  I  think  he  will 
begin  to  leave  it  off.  When  he  sees  another 
roan  respected,  like  you,  master,  for  honesty 
and  sobriety,  and  going  to  church,  why  he 
will  grow  honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to 
church  ;  that  is,  he  will  see  it  his  advantage 
to  be  a  Christian 

Slock.  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth, 
but  'tis  not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right 
as  far  as  you  go,  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough. 
The  wofldl.i  a  1  vantages  of  piety,  are,  as  you 
aupp>se  in  general  great  Credit,  prosperi- 
ty, and  health,  almost  naturally  at  end  on 
a  religious  life,  both  because  a  religious  life 
supposes  a  sober  and  industrious  life,  and  be- 
cause a  man  who  lives  in  a  course  of  duty 
puts  himself  in  the  way  of  God's  blessing. 
But  a  true  Christian  has  a  still  higher  aim  in 
view,  and  will  follow  religion  even  under 
circumstances,  when  it  mav  hurt  his  credit 
and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  should  ever 
happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  trying  stale. 

Will,  Wells  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if 
I  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my 
work  in  the  week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is 
being  rood. 

Slock.  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  the  best  outward  signs  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it.  But  our  going  to 
church,  and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no 
proofs  that  we  are  as  good  as  we  need  be, 
but  rather  that  we  do  both  these  in  order  to 
make  us  better  than  we  are.  We  do  both 
on  Sundays,  as  means,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
make  us  better  all  the  week.  We  are  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of  that 
sermon  in  to  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get  our 
inmont  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well  as 
our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  them. 

Will.  Why  sure,  master,  you  won't  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  want  a  body  to  be  reli- 
gious always  ?  1  can't  do  that  neither.  I'm 
not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it. 

Stock.  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action 
of  your  life. 

Will  What,  master,  always  to  be  think*- 
ing  about  religion  ? 

Stock'.  No,  far  from  it,  Will ;  much  less 
to  be  always  talking  about  it.  But  you  must 
be  always  acting  under  its  power  and  spirit. 

Will.  But  surely  'tis  pretty  well  if  I  do 
this  when  I  go  to  church  ;  or  while  I  am  say- 
mg  my  prayers.    Even  you,  master,  as  strict 


as  you  are,  would  not  have  me  always  on  my 
knees,  nor  always  at  church,  1  suppose:  for 
then  how  would  your  work  be  carried  on, 
and  how  would  our  town  be  supplied  with 
shoes  ? 
Stock.  Very  true,  Will.     'Twouid  be  no 

Croof  of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go 
arefoot;  but  twouid  be  a  proof  of  our  lazi- 
ness, and  we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to 
do.  The  business  of  the  world  must  not  on* 
ly  be  carried  on,  but  carried  on  with  spirit 
and  activity.  We  have  the  same  authority 
for  nq£  being  slothful  in  business,  as  we  have 
for  being  fervent  in  spirit.  Religion  has  put 
godliness  and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as 
any  two  things  in  the  world  ;  and  what  God 
has  separated  let  no  man  pretend  to  join.  In- 
deed, the  spirit  of  religion  can  have  no  fel- 
lowship witn  sloth,  indolence,  and  self-indul- 
gence. But  still,  a  Christian  does  not  carry 
on  his  common  trade  quite  like  another  man 
neither ;  for  something  of  the  spirit  which  he 
labours  to  attain  at  church,  he  carries  with 
him  into  bis  worldly  concerns.  While  there 
are  some  who  set  up  for  Sunday  Christians, 
who  have  no  notion  that  they  are  bound  to  be 
week-day  Christians  too. 

Will.  Why,  master,  i  do  think,  if  God 
Almighty  is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven, 
he  won't  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the 
other  six  .  into  the  bargain.  I  thought  he 
gave  us  them  for  our  own  use ;  and  I  aa 
sure  nobody  works  harder  all  the  week  than 
you  i*o. 

Stock.  God,  it  is  true,  seta  apart  one  day 
in  seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for 
more  immediate  devotion  to  his  service.— 
But  show  me  that  text  wherein  he  says,  thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  on  Sundays— 
Thou  shalt  keep  my  commandments  on  the 
Sabbath  day~- To  be  carnally  minded  on 
Sundays*  is  death— Cease  to  do  evil*  aod 
learn  to  do  well  one  day  in  seven — Grow  in 
grace  on  the  Lord's  day — Is  there  any  such 
text? 

Will.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not;  for 
that  would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the 
other  days. 

Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when  yiw 
make  religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and 
not  for  the  world.  There  is  no  one  lawful 
calling,  in  pursuing  which  we  may  notseire 
God  acceptably.  You  and  I  may  serve  him 
while  we  are  stitching  this  pair  of  boots. 
Farmer  Furrow,  while  oe  is  plowing  yonder 
field.  Betsy  West,  over  the  way,  whilst  she 
is  nursing  her  sick  mother.  Neighbour  In- 
cle,  in  measuring  out  his  tapes  and  ribands. 
I  say,  all  these  may  serve  God  just  as  ac- 
ceptably in  those  employments  as  at  church, 
I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

Will.  Ay,  indeed  ;  how  ca>i  that  be  ?— 
Now  you're  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stork.  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trade 
being  often  greater,  they  give  him  fresh 
means  of  glorifying  God,  and  proving  the 
sincerity  of  religion.  A  man  who  mixes  m 
business,  is  naturally  brought  into  continna 
temptations  and  difficulties.  These  will  lead 
him,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  to  look  more  t<i 
God,  than  he  perhaps  would  otherwise  do.— 
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lie  sees  temptations  on  the  right  band  and 
on  the  left ;  he  knows  that  there  are  snares 
all  around  him ;  this  makes  him  watchful : 
he  feels  that  the  enemy  within  is  too  ready  to 
betray  him ;  this  makes  him  bumble  himself; 
while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficulties  makes 
him  tender  to  the  failings  of  others. 

Will.  Then  you  would  make  one  be- 
lieve, after  all,  that  trade  and  business  must 
be  sinful  in  itself,  since  it  brings  a  man  into 
all  these  snares  and  scrapes. 

Slock,  No,  no,  Will ;  trade  and  business 
doa't  create  evil  passions — they  were  in  the 
heart  before— only  now  and  then  they  seem 
to  he  snug  a  little- our  concerns  with  the 
world  bring  them  out  into  action  a  little 
more,  and  thus  show  both  others  and  our- 
selves what  we  really  are.  But  then,  as  the 
world  offers  more  trials  on  the  one  hand,  so 
on  the  other  it  holds  out  more  duties.  If  we 
are  called  to  battle  oftener,  we  have  more 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  temptation 
resisted,  is  an  enemy  subdued ;  and  tut  that 
rdeth  his  own  spirit,  is  better  than  he  tliat 
taketh  a  city* 

WilL  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  mas- 
ter. 

Sh'k.  I  will  try  to  explain  myself. — 
There  is  no  passion  more  called  out  by  the 
transactions  of  trade  tlian  covetouaness — 
Now,  'tis  impossible  to  withstand  such  a 
master  sin  as  Qiat,  without  carrying  a  good 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  religion  into  one's  trade. 
Will.  Well,  I  own  I  don't  yet  see  how  I 
am  to  be  religious  when  I'm  hard  at  work,  or 
busy  settling  an  account.  I  can't  do  two 
things  at  once  ;  'tis  as  if  I  were  to  pretend 
to  make  a  shoe  and  cut  out  a  boot  at  the 
tune  moment. 

Slock.  I  Jell  you  both  must  subsist  togeth- 
er. Nay,  the  one  must  be  the  motive  to  the 
other.  God  commands  us  to  be  industrious, 
and  if  we  love  htm,  the  desire  of  pleasing 
him  should  be  the  main  spring  of  our  industry. 
Will,  I  don't  sec  bow  F  can  always  be 
thinkiog  about  pleasing  God. 

Slock.  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife 
sod  children  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to 
■erve ;  would  not  be  be  often  thinking  about 
ttan  while  he  was  at  work  ?  and  though  he 
would  not  be  always  thinking  nor  always 
talking  about  them,  yet  would  not  the  very 
jove  be  bore  them  be  a  constant  spur  to  his 
industry  ?  He  would  always  be  pursuing 
fro  same  course  from  the  same  motive, 
though  his  words  and  even  his  thoughts  must 
°ften  be  taken  up  in  the  common  transac- 
tions of  life 

Will,  I  say  first  one,  then  the  other; 
now  for  labour,  now  for  religion. 

Stock.  I  will  show  that  both  must  £0  to- 
gether. I  will  suppose  you  were  going  to 
tay  so  many  sk<ns  of  our  currier — that  is 
quite  a  worldly  transaction— yon  can't  see 
*bat  a  spirit  of  religion  has  to  do  with  buy- 
JJ  a  few  calves'  skins.  Now,  I  tell  you  it 
™J  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Covetousncss, 
»  desire  to  make  a  good  bargain,  may  rise  up 
10  yoar  heart  Selfishness,  a  spirit  of  mo- 
D<jNyi  a  wish  to  get  ail,  in  order  to  distress 
0(ta*-;  these  are  evil  desires,  and  must  be 


subdued.  Some  opportunity  of  unfair  gain 
offers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin,  and 
yet  little  scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will 
stop  short ;  he  will  recollect,  That  he  to/to 
maketh  haste  to  be  ruh  shall  hardly  be  inno- 
cent. Perhaps  the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of 
your  dealer — he  may  want  to  overreach  you 
—this  is  provoking — you  are  tempted  to  vio- 
lent anger,  perhaps  to  swear  ; — here  is  a 
fresh  demand  on  you  for  a  spirit  of  patience 
and  moderation,  as  there  was  before  for  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial.  If,  by  God's 
grace,  you  get  the  victory  over  these  temp- 
tations, you  are  the  better  man  for  having 
been  called  out  to  them  ;  always  provided, 
that  the  temptations  be  not  of  vour  own 
seeking.  If  you  give  way,  and  sink  under 
these  temptations,  don't  go  and  say  that  trade 
and  business  have  made  you  covetous,  pas- 
sionate, and  profane.  No,  no  ;  depend  upon 
it,  you  were  so  before ;  you  would  have  bad 
all  these  evil  seeds  lurking  in  your  heart,  if 
you  had  been  loitering  about  at  home  and 
doing  nothing,  with  the  additional  sin  of  idle- 
ness into  the  bargain  When  you  are  busy, 
the  devil  often  tempts  you  ;  when  you  are 
idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.  If  business  and 
the  world  call  these  evil  tempers  into  action, 
business  and  the  world  call  that  religion  into 
action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist  them. 
And  in  this  you  see  the  week-day  fruit  of 
the  Sunday's  piety.  'Tis  trade  and  business 
in  the  week  which  call  us  to  put  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  church-going  into 
practice 

Will.  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical 
way,  somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  nev- 
er should  have  thought  there  would  have 
been  any  religion  wanted  in  buying  and  sel- 
ling a  few  calves'  skins.  But,  I  begin  to  see 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say.  And, 
whenever  I  am  doing  a  common  action,  I 
will  try  to  remember  that  it  must  be  done 
after  a  godly  sort. 

Stork.  I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine—let 
us  leave  off  our  work.    I  will  only  observe 
farther,  that  one  good  end  of  our  bringing 
religion  into  our  busines  is,  to  put  us  in  mind 
not  to  undertake  more  business  than  we  can 
carry  on  consistently  with  our  religion.     1 
shall  never  commend  that  man's  diligence, 
:  though  it  is  often  commended  by  the  world, 
I  who  is  not  diligent  about  the  salvation  of  his 
:  soul      We  are  as  much  forbidden  to  be  ovcr- 
:  charged   with  the  carrs  of  life,  as  with  its 
pleasures.     I  only  wish  to  prove  to  you,  that 
a  discreet   Christian  may  be  wise  for  both 
worlds  ;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands  with- 
out entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  pensheth,  without  neglecting  that 
which  enaureth  unto  eternal  life ;  that  he 
may  be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise 
for  eternity. 


PART  VI. 

Dialouge  the  second.     On  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing Religion  into  our  amusements. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  got 
first,  to  his  work.  Mr.  Stock  found  him  sing- 
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ing  very  cheerfully  over  hit  last.  Hii  mas- 
ter's entrance  did  not  prevent  bis  finishing 
bis  song,  which  concluded  with  these  words . 

4  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 
Let  as  itrew  the  way  over  with  flowers.' 

When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he 
turned  to  Mr  Stock,  and  said,  '  1  thank  you, 
master,  for  first  putting  it  into  my  head  how 
wicked  it  is  to  sing  profane  and  indecent 
songs.  I  never  sing  any  now  which  have 
any  wicked  words  in  them.' 

Stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  So  far  you  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though 
they  do  not  so  much  shock  the  ear  of  decen- 
cv 

Will.  What  is  that,  master?  What  can  be 
so  bad  as  wicked  words  ? 

Stock.  Wicked  thoughts,  Will.  Which 
thoughts,  when  they  are  covered  over  with 
smooth  words,  and  dressed  out  in  pleasing 
rhymes,  so  as  not  to  shock  modest  young 
people  by  the  sound,  do  more  harm  to  their 
principles,  than  those  songs  of  which  the 
words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting,  that  no 
person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

Will*  Well,  master,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you 
came  in,  and  a  song  which  very  sober  good 
people  sing. 

Stock.  Do  they  ?  Then  I  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  singing  such  songs  is  no  part  of  their 
goodness  I  heard  indeed  but  two  lines 
of  it,  but  tbey  were  so  heathenish  that  I  de- 
sire to  hear  no  more. 

JFUL  Now  you  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  it  ?  there  was  not  one 
indecent  word. 

Stock  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words 
are  particularly  offensive.  But,  as  1  said  be- 
fore, though  immodest  expressions  offend  the 
ear  more,  they  do  not  corrupt  the  heart,  per- 
haps, much  more  than  songs  of  which  the 
words  are  decent,  and  the  principle  vicious. 
In  the  latter  case,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  shocks  his  ear,  a  man  listens  till  the  sen- 
timent has  so  corrupted  his  heart,  that  his 
ear  grows  hardened  too,  and  by  Ion?  custom 
be  loses  all  sense  of  (he  danger  of  profane 
diversions ;  and  I  must  say  I  have  often  heard 
young  women  of  character  sing  songs  in 
company,  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
read  by  myself.  But  come,  as  we  work,  let 
us  talk  over  this  business  a  little ;  and  first 
let  us  stick  to  this  sober  song  of  yours,  that 
you  boast  so  much  about.  [repeats  ) 

*  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.* 

Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this  ? 

Will.  Why,  master,  1  don't  pretend  to 
learn  much  by  it.  But  'tis  a  pretty  tune  and 
pretty  words. 

Stock.  But  what  do  those  pretty  words 
mean? 

Will.  That  we  must  make  ourselves  mer- 
ry because  life  is  short. 

Stock.  Will !  Of  what  religiotfare  you  ? 

WilL  You  are  always  asking  one  such  odd 
questions,  master;  why  a  Christian  to  be 
sure.  "  i 


Stock.  If  I  often  ask  you,  or  others  ibis 
question,  it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know 
what  grounds  1  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am 
talking  with  you  or  them.  I  conceive  (hat 
there  are  in  this  country  two  sorts  of  people, 
Christians  and  no  Christians.  Now,  if  peo- 
ple profess  to  be  of  this  first  description,  I  ex* 
pect  one  kind  of  notions,  opinions,  and  be- 
haviour from  them ;  if  they  say  they  are 
of  the  latter,  then  1  look  for  another  set  of 
notions  and  actions  from  tbem.  1  compel  do 
man  to  think  with  me.  1  take  every  man  at 
his  word.  I  only  expect  him  to  think  and 
believe  according  to  the  character  be  takes 
upon  himself,  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  that  character  which  he  professes  to  mam- 
tain. 

Will.  That's  fair  enough  ;  I  can't  say  but 
it  is,  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on 
his  own  grounds. 

Stock.  Well  then.  Of  whom  does  the 
Scripture  speak  when  it  says,  Let  us  eat  nd 
drink  for  to-morrow  we  die  ? 

WilL  Why  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  not  of 
Christians 

Stock.  And  of  whom  when  it  says,  Let  w 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  art 
withered  ? 

Will.  O  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  fool. 

Stock.  You  disapprove  of  both  then. 

Will.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a 
Christian  if  I  did  not. 

Stock  And  yet,  though  a  Christian,  you 
are  admiring  the  very  same  thought  in  the 
song  you  were  singing.  How  do  you  re- 
concile this  ? 

Will.  O  there  is  no  comparison  hetweea 
them.  •  These  several  texts  are  designed  to 
describe  loose  wicked  heathens,  now  1 
learn  texts  as  part  of  my  religion.  But  re- 
ligion you  know  has  nothing  to  do  with  s 
song.    1  sing  a  song  for  my  pleasure. 

Stock.  In  our  last  night's  talk,  Will,  I  ea- 
deavoured  to  prove  to  you  that  religion  was 
to  be  brought  into  our  business.  I  wish  no* 
to  let  you  see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  oar 
pleasure  also.  And  that  he  who  is  really  a 
Christian,  must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very 
diversions. 

WilL  Now  you  are  too  strict  again,  mas- 
ter; as  you  lastniffht  declared,  that  in  our 
business  you  would  not  have  us  always  prsf- 


you 

about  good  things. 

Stock.  Not  so,  Will ;  but  I  would  not  have 
any  part  either  of  our  business  or  our  plea- 
sure to  be  about  evil  things.  It  is  one  Aug 
to  be  singing  about  religion,  itis  another 
thing  to  be  singing  against  it.  Saint  Jeter, 
1  fancy,  would  not  much  have  approved  your 
favourite  song.  He,  at  least,  seemed  to  have 
another  view  of  the  matter,  *Ji«  *•  JJS. 
The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  a^JX 
text  teaches  much  the  same  awfal  ^»  w"i 
the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us  ** 
to  what  different  purposes  the  *V°*%Z.r 
the  poet  turn  the  very  same  thought.  *  ^ 
song  says,  because  life  isso  short,  U*  us m* 
it  merry.  Let  us  divert  ourselves  •£"% 
on  the  road,  that  we  mav  forget  tne 
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Now  what  saya  the  apostle,  Because  the  end 
of  all  things  u  at  hand,  be  ye  therefore  sober 
end  match  unto  prayer. 

JfilL  -  Why  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too, 
and  have  left  off  drinking.  Bat  still  I  never 
thought  that  ire  were  obliged  to  carry  texts 
oat  of  theBible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song  i 
and  to  enable  as  to  judge  if  we  might  be 
both  merry  and  wise  in  singing  it 

Stotk.  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  onr 
enjoyments,  Will,  bat  he  has  left  as  many 
subjects  of  harmless  merriment :  bat,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  never  certain  that  any  one  is 
quite  harmless  till  I  bare  tried  it  by  this  rule 
that  you  seem  to  think  so  strict  There  is 
anouW  favourite  catch  which  I  beard  you 
and  some  of  the  workmen  humming  yester- 
day. 

Will.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there .  is  not 
a  word  of  harm  in  thai;  pray  listen  now. 

1  Which  w  the  best  day  to  drink — Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day ?• 

Slock.  Now,  Will,  do  yoa  reaDy  find  your 
unwillingness  to  drink  is  so  great  that  you 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  incentives  to  pro- 
f  oke  yon  to  it  ?  Do  yoa  not  find  temptation 
strong  enough  without  exciting  your  incli- 
nations, and  whetting  your  appetites  in  this 
manner?  Can  any  thing  be  more  unchristian 
than  to  persuade  youth  by  pleasant  words, 
sstto  the  most  alluring  music,  that  the  pleas- 
ores  of  drinking  are  so  great,  that  every  day 
in  the  week,  naming  them  all  successively, 
by  way  of  fixing  and  enlarging  the  idea,  is 
equally  fit,  equally  proper,  and  equally  de- 
lightful, for  what  r— for  the  low  and  sensual 
pnrpose  of  getting  drunk.  Tell  me,  Will, 
are  yon  so  very  averse  to  pleasure  .'Are  you 
laterally  so  cold  and  dead  to  all  passion  and 
temptation,  that  you  really  find  it  necessary  to 
inflame  your  imagination,  and  disorder  your 
•eases,  in  order  to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for 
tbepleasures  of  sin  ? 

WUl.  AH  this  ia  true  enough,  indeed ;  but 
I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Stock,  As  I  passed  by  the  Greyhound  last 
night,  in  the  way  to  my  evening's  walk  in  the 
fens,  I  caught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which 
the  club  were  singing : 

*  Bring  the  flssk,  the  ransie  bring, 

Joy  shall  quickly  find  as ; 
Drink  and  dance,  snd  laugh  and  sing, 

And  cast  doll  care  behind  us.' 

J^en  I  got  into  the  fields,  Itould  not  for- 
war  comparing  this  song  with  the  second  les- 
son last  Sunday  evening  at  church ;  these 
were  the  words :  Talc  heed  lest  at  any  time 
5J°ur  heart  be  overcharged  with  drunkenness, 
to*>  that  day  tome  upon  you  unawares,  for 
«*  a  more  shall  it  come  upon  all  them  that 
ar«w»  theface  of  the  earth. 

Will.  Why,  to  be  sure  if  the  second  les- 
80lLwa*  right,  the  song  must  be  wrong. 

Stock.  1  ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  com- 
parison between  such  songs  as  that  which 
begins  with 

*  Drink  and  drive  care  away,* 

Wlth  thw«  injunctions  of  holy  writ,   Watch 


and  pray  therefore,  that  you  enter  not  into 
temptation  ;  and  again,  Watch  and  pray  that 
you  may  escape  alt  these  things.  I  say  1  com- 
pared this  with  the  song  I  allude  to, 

*  Drink  snd  drive  cam  away, 

Drink  and  be  merry  ; 
You'll  ne'er  go  the  faster 

To  the  Stygian  ferry/ 

I  compared  this  with  that  awful  admonition 
of  Scripture  bow  to  pass  the  time,  JVbf  tn 
rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chnmbering 
and  wantun*  ess ,  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provison  for  the  Jtesh 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof 

Will.  1  am  afraid,  then,  master,  you  would 
not  much  approve  of  what  1  used  to  think  a 
very  pretty  song,  which  begins  with, 

( A  plague  on  those  musty  old  lubber.", 
Who  teach  us  to  fast  and  to  thick  ' 

Stock.  Will,  what  would  you  think  of  any- 
one who  should  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or 
a  song  to  abuse  the  clergy  ? 

WhI.  Why  I  should  think  he  was  a  very 
wicked  fellow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look 
into  such  a  book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

Stock.  And  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the 
clergy  who  are  scoffed  at  in  that  verse,  it  be- 
in£  their  professed  business  to  teach  us  to 
think  and  be  serious. 

Will.  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have 
opened  my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some 
of  those  comparisons  myself  between  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the  spirit  of  these 
songs* 

1  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring,* 

won't  stand  very  well  in  company  with  the 
threat  of  the  prophet :  Wo  unto  them  that 
rise  up  early,  that  they  may  mingle  strong 
drink. 

Stock.  Ay.  Will ;  and  these  thoughtless 
people  who  live  up  to  their  singing,  seem  to 
be  the  very  people  described  in  another  place 
as  glorying  m  their  intemperance,  and  acting 
what  tneir  songs  describe  :— 'They  look  at 
the  wine  and  say  it  u  red,  it  moveth  itself 
aright  in  the  cup. 

Will.  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not 
only  become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing 
myself,  but  also  not  to  keep  company  with 
those  who  sing  nothing  else  but  what,  in  my 
sober  judgment,  I  now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock.  As  we  shall  have  no  body  in  the 
world  to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make 
our  pleasures  here  consist  entirely  in  the  de- 
lights of  animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very 
songs  consist  in  extolling  and  exalting  those 
delights  which  are  unworthy  of  the  man  as 
well  as  of  the  Christian.  If,  through  temp- 
tation or  weakness,  we  fall  into  errors,  let 
us  not  establish  and  confirm  them  by  picking 
up  all  the  sonps  and  scraps  of  verses  which 
excuse,  justify  and  commend  sin.  That 
time  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by  these  song 
mongers  why  we  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences.  That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  apostle  why  we  should  enjoy 
our  dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoyed  them 
not. 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions 
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(for  diversions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,) 
may  be  as  carefully  chosen  as  our  otlier  em- 
ployments. For  to  make  them  such  as  ef- 
fectually drive  out  of  our  minds  all  that  the 
Bible  and  the  minister  have  been  putting 
into  them,  seems  to  me  as  imprudent  as  it  is 
unchristian.  But  this  is  not  all.  Such  sen- 
timents as  these  songs  cotitain,  set  off  by  the 
prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liauor,  and 
all  the  noise  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jovial 
company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  every 
thing  that  is  right  out  of  the  mind,  but  puts 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it.  Such 
songs,  therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity, 


thoughtlessness,  loose  imaginations,  fake 
views  of  life,  forgetfolness  of  death,  coo- 
tempt  of  whatever  is  serious,  and  neglect 
of  whatever  is  sober,  whether  tbey  be 
love  songs,  or  drinking  songs,  will  not,  can- 
not be  sung  by  an\  man  or  any  woman  who 
makes  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 

*  It  is  with  regret  I  ha?e  lately  observed,  thai 
the  fashionable  authoi  and  singer  of  eongi  more 
loose,  profane,  and  corrupt,  than  any  of  those  here 
noticed,  not  only  received  a  prize  as  the  reward  of 
his  important  services,  but  received  also  the  public 
acknowledgments  of  an  illustrious  society  to  hat- 
ing contributed  to  the  happiness  of  their  country ! 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE  THE  POST  BOY. 


IN   TWO   PARTS. 


PART  I. 


Tom  White  was  one  of  the  best  drivers 
of  a  post-chaise  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom 
was  the  son  of  an  honest  labourer  at  a  little 
village  in  Wiltshire  :  he  was  an  active  in- 
dustrious boy,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  he  left  his  father,  who  was  burtheoed 
with  a  numerous  family,  and  went  to  live 
with  farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy  man  in 
the  same  village.  He  drove  the  wagon  all 
the  week  ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
now  grown  up,  the  farmer  required  him  to 
attend  the  Sunday-school,  carried  on  under 
the  inspection  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy 
vicar,  and  always  made  him  read  his  Bible  in 
the  evening  after  be  had  served  his  cattle ; 
and  would  hare  turned  him  out  of  his  service 
if  be  had  ever  gone  to  the  ale-bouse  for  his 
own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon-loads  of 
fagots  to  the  Bear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made 
many  acquaintances  in  the  stable-yard.  He 
soon  learnt  to  compare  his  own  cartels 
frock,  and  shoes  thick  set  with  nails,  with 
the  smart  red  jacket,  and  tight  boots  of  the 
post-boys,  and  grew  ashamed  of  his  own 
homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to  drive  a 
chaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the  world. 
Foolish  fellow !  he  never  considered  that, 
though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  bard  all 
day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at  home, 
and  undisturbed  rest  at  night.  However,  as 
there  mast  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough 
boys,  there  was  no  great  barm  in  the  change. 
The  evil  company  to  which  it  exposed  him, 
was  the  chief  mischief.  He  left  former 
lodges,  though  not  without  sorrow  at  quit- 
ting so  land  a  master,  and  got  himself  hired 
at  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which 
he  was  now  exposed,  Tom's  good  education 
stood  by  him  for  some  time.  At  first  be  was 
frightened  to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked 
words  which  are  too  often  uttered  in  a  stable- 
yard.  However,  though  be  thought  it  very 
wrong,  he  bad  not  the  courage  to  reprove  it, 
and  the  next  step  to  being  easy  at  seeing 
others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  By  degrees  he 
began  to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark  of  spirit 
in  ethers  to  swear ;  though  the  force  of  good 


habits  was  so  strong,  that  at  first  when  be 
ventured  to  swear  himself  it  was  with  fear, 
and  in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laugh- 
ed out  of  his  sheepishness,  as  they  called  it ; 
and  though  he  never  became  so  profane  and 
blasphemous  as  some  of  his  companions  (for 
tie  never  swore  in  cool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as 
so  many  do)  yet  he  would  too  often  use  a 
dreadful  bad  word  when  he  was  in  a  passion 
with  his  horses.  And  here  I  cannot  bat 
drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly,  as  well  as  wick- 
edness, of  being  in  a  great  ragre  with  poor 
beasts,  who,  not  having  the  gift  of  reason, 
cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures,  with 
all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them ; 
though  these  dumb  creatures,  unhappily, 
having  the  gift  of  feeling,  suffer  as  much  as 
human  creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and 
unnecessary  beatings  given  them.  Tom  had 
been  bred  np  to  think  that  drunkenness  mu 
a  great  sin,  for  he  never  saw  farmer  Hodge* 
drunk  in  his  life,  and  where  a  farmer  is  sober 
himself  his  men  are  less  likely  to  drink,  or  if 
they  do  the  master  can  reprove  them  with 
the  better  grace. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  yet 
for  the  sake  of  being  thought  merry  compa- 
ny, and  a  hearty  fellow,  be  often  drank  more 
than  he  ought.  As  he  had  been  used  to  go 
to  church  twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived 
with  the  farmer  (who  seldom  used  his  horses 
on  that  day,  except  to  carry  bis  wife  to 
church  behind  him)  Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy 
when  he  was  sent  the  very  first  Sunday  a 
long  journey  with  a  great  family ;  for  I  can- 
not conceal  the  truth,  that  too  many  gentle- 
folks will  travel,  when  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Monday  would 
answer  the  end  just  as  well.  This  is  a  % reat 
grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  both  rich 
and  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  inexcusable  in 
the  great,  who  have  every  day  at  their  com- 
mand However,  he  kept  his  tbooghts  to 
himself,  though  he  could  not  now  and  then 
help  thinking  how  quietly  things  were  going 
on  at  the  farmer's,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sun- 
day led  as  easy  a  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gen- 
tleman. But  he  soon  lost  all  tboiisr'ij;  o! 
this  kind,  and  in  time  did  not  know  a  Sun- 
day from  a  Monday.  Tom  went  on  pyn«* 
perously,  as  it  is  called,  for  three  *r  «*»' 
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tear*,  got  plenty  of  money  bat-  saved  not  a 
shilling.  As  mod  as  bis  hones  were  once  in 
tbe  stable,  whoever  would  might  see  them 
fed  for  Tom.  He  had  other  fish  to  fry- — 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  laying  wagers, 
and  keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which 
he  at  first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon 
learned  to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his 
money,  and  all  his  spare  time  \  and  though 
he  was  generally  in  the  way  as  soon  as  the 
hones  were  ready  (because  if  there  was  no 
driving  there  was  no  pay)  yet  he  did  not  care 
whether  the  carriage  was  clean  or  dirty,  if 
the  horses  looked  well  or  ill,  if  the  harness 
was  whole,  or  the  horses  were  shod.  The 
certainty  that  tbe  gains  of  to-morrow  would 
make  up  for  the  extravagance  of  lo-day, 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy  ;  for 
he  was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never 
foresaw  that  a  rainy  day  might  come,  when 
be  would  want  what  he  now  squandered. 

One  dav  being  a  little  flustered  with  li- 
quor as  he  was  driving  his  return  chaise 
through  Brentford,  he  saw  just  before  him 
another  empty  carriage,  driven  by  one  of  his 
acquaintance :  be  whipped  up  bis  horses, 
resolving  to  outstrip  the  other,  and  swearing 
dreadfully  that  be  would  be  at  the  Red  Lion 
first— for  a  pint-*-*  Done,'  cried  the  other — a 
wager.  Both  cut  and  spurred  the  poor 
beasts  with  tbe  usual  fury,  as  if  their  credit 
had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest.  Tom's 
chaise  had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival, 
and  they  drove  along-side  of  each  other  with 
great  fury  and  many  imprecations.  But  in 
a  narrow  part  Tom's  chaise  being  in  the 
middle,  w\tn  bis  antagonist  on  one  side,  and 
a  cart  driving  against  him  on  the  other,  the 
horses  reared,  the  carriages  got  entangled  ; 
Tom  roared  out  a  great  oath  to  the  other  to 
rtop,  which  be  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
no,  but  returned  an  horrid  imprecation  that 
be  would  win  the  wager  if  be  was  alive.— 
Tom's  horses  took  fright,  and  he  himself  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  with  great  violence.— 
As  soon  as  he  could  be  got  from  under  the 
wheels,  he  was  taken  up  senseless,  bis  leg 
wss  broke  in  two  places,  and  his  body  much 
braised.  Some  people  whom  the  noise  had 
brought  together,  put  him  in  the  post  chaise, 
in  which  the  wagoner  kindly  assisted,  hut 
the  other  driver  seemed  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent, aod  drove  off,  observing-  with  a  brutal 
coolness,  I  am  sorry  1  have  lost  my  pint ;  1 
"honld  have  beat  him  hollow,  had  it  not  been 
lor  this  little  accident.  Some  gentlemen  who 
came  out  of  the  inn,  after  reprimanding  this 
•ara^e,  inquired  who  he  was,  wrote  to  inform 
j'fs  master,  and  got  him  discharged :  resolv- 
ing that  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  friend6 
would  ever  employ  him,  and  he  was  Ion?  out 
<rf  place,  and  nobody  ever  cared  to  be  driven 
hy  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent 
hospitals  with  which  London  abounds.  His 
agonies  were  dreadfof,  his  1e<*  wan  pet,  and  a 
'•ij£h  fever  came  on.  A*  soon  ns  he  was  left 
alone  to  reflect  on  his  condition,  his  first 
thought  was  that  he  should  die,  and  his  hor- 
w  wasincenceivable.    Alas !  said  he.  what ' 
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will  become  of  my  poor  soul  ?  I  am  cut  off  in 
the  very  commission  of  three  g  eat  sins :  —I 
was  drunk,  1  was  in  a  horrible  passion,  and  I 
had  oaths  and  blasphemies  in  my  mouth  He 
tried  to  pray,  but  he  could  not ;  bis  mind 
was  all  distraction,  and  he  thought  he  was  so 
very  wicked  that  God  would  not  forgive 
bim ;  because,  says  he,  I  have  sinned  against 
light  and  knowledge ;  1  have  bad  a  sober  ed- 
ucation, and  good  examples ;  1  was  •  bred  in 
the  fear  of  Gud,  and  the  Knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  1  deserve  nothing  but  punishment.  At 
length  he  grew  light-headed,  and  there  was 
little  hope  of  his  life.  W  henever  he  came  to 
his  senses  for  a  few  minute*,  he  cried  out,  O ! 
that  my  old  companions  could  now  see  me, 
surely  tbey  would  take  warning  by  my  sad 
fate,  and  repent  before  it  is  too  late. 
.  By  the  blessing  of  God  on  tbe  skill  of  the 
surgeon,  and  the  care  of  tbe  nurses,  he.  how- 
ever, grew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here 
let  me  stop  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that 
we  live  in  a  christian  country,  where  the 
poor,  when  sick,  or  lame,  or  wounded,  are 
taken  as  much  care  of  as  any  gentry  ;  nay, 
in  some  respects  more,  because  in  hospitals 
aud  infirmaries  there  are  more  doctors  and 
surgeons  to  attend,  than  most  private  gentle- 
folks can  afford  to  have  at  their  own  houses, 
whereas  there  never  woe  an  hatpital  in  the 
whole  heathen  world*  Blessed  be  God  for 
this,  among  the  thousand  other  excellent 
fruits  of  the  christian  religion !  A  religion 
which,  like  its  Divine  Founder,  while  its 
grand  object  is  tbe  salvation  of  men's  souls, 
teaches  us  also  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants. 
It  directs  us  never  to  forget  that  He  who  for- 
gave sins,  healed  diseases,  and  while  he 
preached  the  Gospel,  fed  the  multitude. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be 
taken  out  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  afflic- 
tion ;  for  bv  the  grace  of  God,  this  long  sick- 
ness and  solitude  gave  him  time  to  reflect  on 
his  past  life  He  began  seriously  to  hate 
those  darling-  sins  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could  now  pray  hear- 
tily ;  he  confessed  and  lamented  his  iniqui- 
ties, with  many  tears,  and  began  to  hope  tnat 
the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  a 
Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved  never 
more  to  return  to  the  same  eril  courses,  but 
he  did  not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  but 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  grace  for 
the  future,  as  well  as  pardon  for  the  past. 
He  remembered,  and  he  was  humbled  at  the 
thought,  that  he  used  to  have  short  fits  of 
repentance,  and  to  form  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment, in  his  wild  and  thoughtless  days  ;  and 
often  when  he  had  a  bad  head-ach  after  a 
drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  bis  money  at  all* 
fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
But  as  soon  as  bis  bead  was  well,  and  his 
pockets  recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  resolu- 
tions. And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  for 
he  trusted  in  his  own  ■  strength,  he  never 
prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  him,  nor  ever 
avoided  the  next  temptation.  He  thought 
that  amendment  was  a  thing  to  be  set  about 
nt  any  time ;  he  did  not  know  that  it  is  the 
grace  of  God  which  hriugt  Ih  its  to  rrpentanre. 
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The  case  was  now  different.  Tom  began 
to  find  thatfti*  strength  was  perfect  weakness, 
and  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  di- 
vine assistance,  for  which  he  prayed  heartily 
and  constantly.  He  sent  home  tor  his  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  which  he  bad  not  opened 
for  two  years,  and  which  had  been  given  him 
when  he  left  the  Sunday-school.  He  spent 
the  chief  part  of  bis  time  in  reading  them,  and 
derived  great  comfort,  as  well  as  great 
knowledge,  from  this  employment  of  his  time. 
The  study  of  the  Bible  filled  his  heart  with 
gratitude  to  God,  who  had  not  cut  him  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  sins;  but  had  jrjven  him  space 
for  repentance ;  and  the  agonies  he  had  late- 
ly suffered  with  his  broken  leg  increased  his 
thankfulness,  that  he  bad  escaped  the  more 
dreadful  pain  of  eternal  misery.  And  here 
let  me  remark  what  encouragement  this  is 
for  rich  people  to  eive  away  Bibles  and  good 
books,  and  not  to  lose  all  hope,  though,  for  a 
time,  they  see  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it. 
According  to  all  appearance,  Tom's  books 
were  never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and 
ret  bis  generous  benefactor,  who  had  cast  his 
bread  upon  the  waters,  round  it  after  many 
days ;  for  this  Bible,  which  had  lain  untouch- 
ed for  years,  was  at  last  made  the  instrument 
of  his  reformation.  God  will  work  in  his 
own  good  time,  and  m  his  own  way,  but  our 
zeal  and  our  exertions  are  the  means  by 
which  he  commonly  chooses  to  work. 

As  soon  as  be  got  well,  and  was  discharg- 
ed from  the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think  he 
must  return  to  get  his  bread  At  first  he 
had  some  scruples  about  going  back  to  his 
old  employ  :  but,  says  he  sensibly  •Enough, 
gentlefolks  must  travel,  travellers  must  have 
chaises,  and  chaises  must  have  drivers :  'tis 
a  very  honest  calling,  and  I  don't  know  that 
goodness  belongs  to  one  sort  of  busmessmore 
Inan  another ;  and  be  who  can  be  good  in  a 
state  of  great  temptation,  provided  the  call- 
ing be  lawful,  -and  the  temptations  are  not  of 
bis  own  seeking,  and  he  be  diligent  in  prayer, 
may  be  better  than  another  man  for  aught 
I  know :  and  ail  that  belong*  to  wis,  to  do 
our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  us;  and  to  leave  events  in 
God*s  hand.  Tom  had  robbed  up  his  cate- 
chism at  the  hospital,  and  'tis  a  pity  that  peo- 
ple don't  look  at  their  catechism  sometime* 
when  they  are  grown  up;  for  it  is  full  as  good 
for  men  and  women  as  it  is  for  children ;  nay, 
better ;  for  though  the  answers  contained  in 
it  are  intended  for  children  to  repeat,  yet  the 
duties  enjoined  in  it  are  intended  for  men 
and  women  to  put  in  practice.  It  is,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  the  very  grammar  of  Christianity 
and  of  our  church,  and  they  who  understand 
every  part  of  their  catechism  thoroughly, 
will  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing  which  a 
plain  Christian  need  know. 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged 
to  drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in 
earnest  and  have  their  hearts  in  a  thing,  can 
find  helps  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
down  his  com  pan  v  at  their  stage,  and  bad 
seen  his  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  man  who 
takes  care  of  his  horses,  will  generally  think 
it  right  to  let  them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at 


least.  In  every  town  it  is  a  chance  but  there 
may  be  a  church  open  during  part  of  that 
time.  If  the  prayers  should  be  overy  1*11  try 
hard  for  the  sermon  ;  and  if  I  dare  not  stay 
to  the  sermon  it  is  a  chance  but  I  may  catch 
the  prayers ;  it  is  worth  trying  for, .however ; 
and  as  I  used  to  think  nothing  of  making  a 
push,  for  the  sake  of  getting  an  hour  to  gam- 
ble, I  need  not  grudge  to  take  a  little  pains 
extraordinary  to  serve  God.  By  this  watch- 
fulness he  soon  got  to  know  the  hours  of  ser- 
vice at  all  the  towns  on  the  road  he  travel- 
led ;  and  while  the  horses  fed,  Tom  went  to 
church ;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb 
with  him,  that  prayers  and  provender  kinder 
no  man's  journey ;  and  I  oeg  leave  to  re- 
commend Tom's  maxim  to  all  travellers: 
whether  master  or  servant,  carrier  or  coach- 
man. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh 
and  make  sport  of  this— but  when  they  saw 
that  no  lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or 
worked  so  hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  no 
chaise  so  neat,  no  glasses  so  bright,  no  har- 
ness so  tight,  no  driver  so  diligent,  so  clean, 
or  so  civil,  they  found  he  was  no  subject  to 
make  sport  at.  .  Tom  indeed  was  very  care- 
ful in  looking  after  the  lioch  pins;  in  never 
giving  his  horses  too  much  water  when  (bey 
were  hot;  nor  whatever  was  his  haste. 
would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill,  strike 
them  across  the  bead,  or  when  tired,  cat  and 
slash  them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon 
as  he  got  into  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows 
do.  What  helped  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad 
practices,  was  that  remark  be  met  with  in 
the  Bible,  that  a  foodman  is  merciful  to  hit 
beast.  He  was  much  moved  one  day  on 
reading  the  prophet  Jonah,  to  observe  what 
compassion  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and 
earth  had  for  poor  beasts :  for  one  of  toe 
reasons  there  given  why  the  Almighty *»' 
unwilling  to  destroy  the  great  city  of  Nh«" 
vah  was,  because  there  war  much  cattle  *"  "• 
After  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see  a 
wanton  stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care 
for  horses,  said  he,  and  shall  man  be  cruel  to 
them? 

Tom  soon  grew  rich  for  one  in  bis  station: 
for  every  gentleman  on  the  road  would  be 


he-spent 

and  having  no  vices,  he  wasted  none.  He*** 
found  out  that  there  was  some  meaoimf  J° 
that  text  which  says,  that  Godliness  hath  W 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is^aswtll  a*  "f 
which  is  to  come:  for  the  same  pruwjP,cs 
which  make  a  man  sober  and  honest,  hare 
also  a  natural  tendency  to  make  him  bealuvr 
and  rich ;  while  a  drunkard  and  a  spem- 
thrift  can  hardly  escape  being  «ck  and  a 
beggar.  Vice  it  the  parent  of  misery  m  ww 
worlds.  , 

After  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  Ww< 
and  made  a  visit  to  his  native  village;  >»8 
good .  character  bad  got  thither  before  win* 
He  found  his  father  was  dead,  but  during  m> 
long  illness  Tom  had  supplied  him  with  wo*- 
ey,  and  by  allowing  him  a  trifle  every  **?*; 
had  had  the  honest  satisfaction  of  kccpm., 
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Mm  from  the  parish.  Farmer  Hodges  was 
still  living,  bat  being  grown  old  and  infirm, 
he  was  desirous  to  retire  from  business.  He 
retained  a  great  regard  for  his  old  servant, 
Tom ;  and  finding  he  was  worth  money,  and 
knowing  he  knew  something  of  country  bu- 
siness, he  offered  to  let  him  a  small  farm  at  an 
easy  rate,  and  promised  his  assistance  in  th 
management  for  the  first  year,  with  the  loan 
of  a  small  sum  of  money,  that  he  might  set 
out  with  a  pretty  stock.  Tom  thanked  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and  took  a 
handsome  leave  of  his  master,  who  made  him 
a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  long  and  faithful  services ; 
for,  says  he,  1  have  saved  many  horses  by 
Tom's  care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well 
afford  to  do  the  same  by  every  servant  who 
did  the  same  by  me  ;  and  should  be  a  richer 
man  at  the  end  of  every  year  by  the  same 
generosity,  provided  I  could  meet  with  just 
and  faithful  servants  who  deserve  the  same 
rewards.  Tom  was  soon  settled  in  his  new 
farm,  and  in  less  than  a  vear  had  got  every 
thing  neat  and  decent  about  him.  Farmer 
Hodges's  long  experience  and  friendly  ad- 
vice, joined  to  his  own  industry  and  bard  la- 
bour, soon  brought  the  form  to  great  perfec- 
tion. The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceabie- 
ness,  and  piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant 
attendance  at  church  twice  every  Sunday, 
and  his  decent  and  devout  behaviour  when 
there,  soon  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Shepherd*  who  was  still  living  a  pat- 
tern of  zeal,  activity,  and  benevolence  to  all 
parish  priests.  The  doctor  soon  began  to 
hold  up  Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now  more  pro- 
perly term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  White,  to  the 
imitation  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  condescending  conversation  of 
this  worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less 
(has  his  preaching  to  the  improvement  of  his 
new  parishioner  in  piety. 

Parmer  White  soon  found  out  that  a  dairy 
could  not  well  be  carried  on  without  a  mis- 
tress, and  began  to  think  seriously  of  mar- 
rying; he  prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  so 
important  a  business.     He  knew  that  a  tawd- 
ry, vain,  dressy  girl  was  not  likely  to  make 
pood  cheese  and  butter,  and  that  a  worldly 
ungodly  woman  would  make  a  sad  wife  and 
mistress  of  a  family.      He  soon  heard  of  a 
voung  woman  of  excellent  character,  who 
had  oeen  bred  up  by  the  vicar's  lady,  and 
still  lived  in  the  family  as  upper  maid.    She 
was  prudent,  sober,  industrious  and  religious. 
Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain  appearance  at 
church  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any  where 
else  oat  of  her  master's  family]  was  an  exam- 
ple to  all  persons  in  her  station,  and  never 
failed  to  recommend  her  to  strangers,  even 
before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
lte  goodness  of  her  character.     It  was  her 
character,  however,  which  recommended  her 
to  Burner  White.     He  knew  that  favour  t* 
(teeitfW,  and  beauty  u  vain,  but  a  woman 
tfotjiardh  the  Lord,  *hs  thailbevraUed:— 
a7«  and  not  only  praised,  but  cnosen  too, 
"*y«  farmer  White,  as  he  took  down  his  hat 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to 
?*and  wait  on  Dr.  Shepherd,  to  break  his 


mind  add  ask  his  consent ;  for  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  unhandsome  return  for  all 
the  favours  be  was  receiving  From  his  min- 
ister, to  decoy  away  his  faithful  servant  from 
her  place  without  his  consent. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorrv  to 
lose  so  valuable  a  member  of  his  little  fa  m 
ily,  did  not  scruple  a  moment  about  parting 
with  her,  when  he  sound  it  would  be  so  great- 
ly to  her  advantage.  Tom  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  she  had  saved  fifty  pounds 
by  her  frugality.  The  doctor  married  tbcm 
himself,  farmer  Hodges  being  present. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day,  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  call  on  farmer  and 
Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  .words  of  advice 
on  the  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a 
common  custom  with  him  on  these  occasions. 
He  often  took  an  opportunity  to  drop,  in  the 
most  kind  and  tender  way,  a  hint  upon  the 
great  indecency  of  making1  marriages,  chris- 
tenings, and  above  all,  funerals,  days  of  riot 
and  excess,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  country 
villages.  The  exception  that  the  v icar  might 
possibly  drop  in,  in  his  walks,  on  these  festi- 
vals, often  restrained  excessive  drinking,  and 
improper  conversation,  even  among  those 
who  were  not  restrained  by  higher  motives, 
as  farmer  and  Mrs.  W  hite  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in  such 
a  cheerful,  good-humored  way,  that  it  was 
sure  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  in- 
stead of  damping  it.  *  Well,  farmer,'  said 
he,  '  and  you,  my  faithful  Sarah,  any  other 
friend  might  recommend  peace  and  agree- 
ment to  you  on  your  marriage ;  but  I,  on  the 
contrary,  recommend  cares  and  strifes.'* 
The  company  stared—- but  Sarah,  who  knew 
that  her  old  master  was  a  facetious  gentleman , 
and  always  had  some  good  meaning  behind, 
looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife,  sir,*  said 
the  farmer,  *  what  do  you  mean  ?'•— '  I  mean,' 
said  he, '  for  the  first,  that  your  cares  shall  be 
who  shall  please  God  most,  and  your  strifes, 
who  shall  serve  bim  best,  and  do  your  duty 
most  faithfully.  Thus,  all  your  cares  and 
strifes  being  employed  to  the  highest  purpos- 
es, all  petty  cares  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be 
at  an  end. 

'  Always  remember,  that  you  have,  both  of 
you,  a  better  friend  than  each  other.'  The 
company  stared  again,  and  thought  no  wo- 
man could  have  so  good  a  friend  as  her  hus- 
band. *  As  you  have  chosen  each  other  from 
the  best  motives,'  continued  the  doctor, 
'  you  have  every  reasonable  ground  to  hope 
for  happiness ;  but  as  this  world  U  a  soil  in 
which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will  spring 
up ;  troubles  from  which  you  cannot  save 
one  another;  misfortunes  which  no  human 
prudence  can  avoid:  then  remember,  'tis 
the  best  wisdom  to  go  to  that  friend  who  is 
always  near,  always  willing,  and  always  able 
to  help  you ;  and  that  friend  is  God.9 

*  Sir,'  said  farmer  White, *  I  humbly  thank 
you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  1 
shall  now  stand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  I 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fulfil*  I  hope  the 
remembrance  of  my  past  offences  will  keep 

*  Se<»  Dodd's  Sayings. 
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me  bumble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining' 
sin  will  keep  me  watchful.  I.  set  out  in  the 
world,  sir,  with  what  is  called  a  good-natural 
disposition,  but  I  soon  found,  to  my  cost,  that 
without  God's  grace  that  will  carry  a  man 
but  a  little  way.  A  good  temper  is  a  good 
thing,  but  nothing  but  the  fear  of  God  can 
enable  one  to  bear  up  against  temptation, 
evil  company,  and  evil  passions.  The  mis- 
fortune of  breaking  my  leg,  as  I  then  thought 
it,  has  proved  the  greatest  blessing  of  my 
life.  It  showed  me  my  own  weakness,  the 
value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness  of  God. 
How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  have  I 
seen,  since  that  time,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life  by  drinking,  or  by  some  sudden  accident, 
while  I  have  not  only  been  spared,  but  bles- 
sed and  prospered.  O  sir  !  it  would  be  the 
joy  of  my  heart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrads. 
good-natured,  civil  fellows  (whom  I  can't 
help  loving)  could  see,  as  I  nave  done,  the 
danger  of  evil  courses  before  it  is  too  late. 
Though  tbey  may  not  hearken  to  you,  sir,  or 
any  other  minister,  they  may  believe  me  be- 
cause I  have  been  one  of  them :  and  I  can 
speak  from  experience,  of  the  great  differ- 
ence there  is,  even  as  to  worldly  comfort, 
between  a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  life  of  sin 
I  could  tell  tbem,  sir,  not  as  a  thing  I  have 
read  in  a  book,  bat  as  a  truth  I  feel  in  mv 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments,  will  not  only  bring  a  man 
peace  at  last,  but  will  make  him  happy  note. 
And  I  will  venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the 
stocks,  pillories,  prisons,  and  gibbets  in  the 
land,  though  so  very  needful  to  keep  bad 
men  in  order,  yet  will  never  restrain  a  good 
man  from  committing  evil  half  so  much  as 
that  sinajle  text,  Row  shall  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  Qod  V  Dr.  Shep- 
herd condescended  to  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  took  leave. 


.  PART  II. 

The  Way  to  Plenty,  or  the  second  part  of 
Tom  White.  Written  in  1 795,  the  year  of 
scarcity. 

Tom  White,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
first  part  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post 
boy  was  become  a  respectable  farmer.  God 
had  blessed  his  industry,  and  be  had  prosper- 
ed in. {be  world.  He  was  sober  and  temper- 
ate, and,  as  was  the  natural  consequence,  he 
Was  active  and  healthy.  He  was  industrious 
and  frugal,  and  he  became  prosperous  in  his 
circumstances  This  is  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence.  But  it  is  not  a  cer- 
tain and  necessary  rule.  Qod  mifceth  his 
sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  A 
man  who  uses  every  honest  means  of  thrift 
and  industry,  will,  in  roost  cases,  find  sue 
cess  attend  his  labours.  But  still,  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  God  is  sometimes  pleased,  for  wise 
ends,  to  disappoint  all  the  worldly  hopes  of 
the  most  upright  man.  His  corn  may  be 
smitten  by  a  blight  -.  hi 9  barns  may  be  con- 
sumed by  fire ;  his  cattle  may  be  carried  off 


by  distemper.  And  to  these,  and  other  mis- 
fortunes, the  good  man  is  as  liable  as  tin* 
spendthrift  or  the  knave.  Success  is  the 
common  reward  of  industry,  but  if  it  were  iu 
constant  reward,  the  industrious  would  be 
tempted  to  look  no  further  than  the  present 
state.  They  would  lose  one  strong  ground 
of  their  faith.  'It  would  set  aside  the  scrip- 
ture scheme.  This  world  would  then  he 
looked  on  as  a  state  of  reward,  instead  of  a 
trial,  and  we  should  forget  to  look  to  a  day 
of  final  retribution. 

Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  bis  head, 
that,  because  he  paid  bis  debts,  worked  early 
and  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness, 
be  was  therefore  to  come  into  no  misfortune 
like  other  folk,  but  was  to  be  free  from  the 
common  trials  and  troubles  of  life.  He 
knew  that  prosperity  was  far  from  being  a 
sure  mark  of  God's  favour,  and  had  read  io 
good  books,  and  especially  in  the  Bible,  of 
the  great  poverty  and  afflictions  of  the  best 
of  men.  Though  he  was  no  great  scholar, 
he  had  sense  enough  to  observe,  that  a  time 
of  public  prosperity  was  not  always  a  time  of 
public  virtue ;  ana  he  thought  that  what  was 
was  true  of  a  whole  nation  might  be 
true  of  one  man.  So  the  more  he  prospered 
the  more  he  prayed  that  prosperity  might 
not  corrupt  his  heart.  And  when  he  saw 
lately  signs  of  public  distress  coming  on,  he 
was  not  half  so  much  frightened  as  some 
others  were,  because  he  thought  it  might  do 
us  good  in  the  long  run  ;  and  he  was  in  hope 
that  a  little  poverty  might  bring  on  a  little 
penitence.  The  great  grace  he  laboured 
after  was  that  of  a  cheerful  submission.  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  the  Lord's  prayer  had 
only  contained  those  four  little  words,  Thy 
will  be  done,  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  biggest  book  in  the  world  without  tbem. 

Dr.   Shepherd,  the    worthy  vicar  (with 
whom  the  farmer's  wife  had  formerly  lived 
as  house-keeper)  was  very  fond  of  taking  a 
walk  with  him  about  bis  grounds,  and  he 
used  to  say,  that  he  learnt  as  much  from  tbe 
farmer  as  the  farmer  did  from  him.    If  tbe 
doctor  happened  to  observe,  1  am  afraM  these 
long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine  piece  of  otto* 
the  farmer  would  answer,  but  then,  sir,  think 
how  good  it  is  for  the  grass.    If  the  doctor 
feared  tbe  wheat  would  be  but  iiidufernot, 
the  farmer  was  sure  the  rye  would  turn  oot 
well      When  grass  failed,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  turnips    would  be  plenty.      Even  for 
floods    an?!  inundations  he  would  find  out 
some  way  to  j ustify  Providence.    'Tis  better, 
said  he,  to  have  our  lands  a  little  overflowed, 
than  that  tbe  springs  should  be  dried  up,  and 
our  cattle  faint  for  lack   of  water.    When 
the  drought  came,  he  thanked  God  that  the 
season  would  be  healthy  ;  and  the  high  winds, 
whicb  frightened  others,  he  said,  served  to 
clear  the  air.    Whoever,  or  whatever  was 
wrong,  he  was  always  sure  that  Providence 
was  io  the  rigfct.    And  he  used  to  say*  that  a 
man  with  ever  so  small  an  income,  if  b«  ^a*j 
but    frugality  and  temperance,  and  would 
cut  off  all  vain  desires,  and  cast  bis  care  upon 
God,  was  richer  than  a  lord  wlio  was  tor- 
mented bv  vanjtv  and  covetonsness,    WV" 
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be  saw  others  in  the  wrong,  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, abase  tbem  for  it,  but  took  care  to 
avoid  the  same  fault.  He  had  sense  and 
spirit  eoough  to  break  through  many  old. 
but  very  bad  customs  of  his  neighbours.  If 
a  thing  is  wrong  in  itself  (said  he  one  day  to 
farmer  Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  cant 
make  it  right.  And  as  to  its  being  an  old 
custom,  why,  if  it  be  a  good  one  I  like  it  the 
better  for  being  old,  because  it  has  had  the 
stamp  of  ages,  and  the  sanction  of  experience 
on  its  worth  But  if  it  be  old  as  well  as  bad, 
tbat  is  another  reason  for  my  trying1  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  that  we  may  not  mislead  our 
children  as  our  fathers  have  misled  us. 
The  Roof-Raising. 

Some  years  after  be  was  settled,  he  built  a 
large  new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were 
looking  forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof- 
raising.  On  this  occasion  it  was  a  custom  to 
{five  a  dinner  to  the  workmen,  with  so  much 
liquor  after  it,  that  they  got  so  drunk  that 
they  not  only  lost  the  remaining  half  day's 
work,  but  they  were  not  always  able  to  work 
the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  for 
roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  mug  of 
beer.  After  a  hearty  meal  they  began  to 
grow  clamorous  for  more  drink.  The  far- 
mer said, *  My  lads,  I  don't  grudge  you  a  few 
gallons  of  ale  merely  for  the  sake  of  saving 
my  liquor,  though  tbat  is  some  consideration, 
especially  in  these  dear  times  ;  but  I  never 
will,  knowingly,  help  any  man  to  make  a 
beast  of  himself.  I  am  resolved  to  break 
through  a  bad  custom.  Ton  are  now  welt 
refreshed.  If  you  will  go  cheerfully  to  your 
work,  you  will  have  half  a  day's  pay  to  take 
on  Saturday  night  more  than  you  would  have 
if  this  afternoon  were  wasted  in  drunken- 
ness. For  this  your  families  will  be  the  bet- 
ter; whereas,  werel  to  give  you  more  li- 
quor, when  you  have  already  had  enough,  1 
should  help  to  rob  them  of  their  bread.  But 
I  wish  to  show  you,  that  I  have  your  good  at 
heart  fall  as  much  as  my  profit.  If  you  will 
now  go  to  work,  I  will  give  you  all  another 
mug  at  night  when  you  leave  off.  Thus 
your  time  will  be  saved,  your  families  helped, 
and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make  reasonable 
creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.' 

Here  he  stopped.  ( Tou  are  in  right  on't, 
nwter,'  said  Tom  the  thatcher  ;  *  you  are  a 
Marty  man,  farmer,'  said  John  Plane,  the 
ctroeirter.  *  Come  along,  boys,'  said  Tim 
Brick  the  mason  :  so  they  all  went  merrily 
to  work,  fortified  with  a  good  dinner  There 
*as  only  one  drunken  surly  fellow  tbat  re- 
fold; this  was  Dick  Guzzle  the  smith.— 
pick  never  works  above  two  or  three  days 
JQ  the  week,  and  spends  the  others  at  the  Red 
won.  He  swore,  that  if  the  farmer  did  not 
give  him  as  ranch  liquor  as  he  liked  at  roof- 
rusrag,  he  would  not  strike  another  stroke, 
out  would  leave  the  job  unfinished,  and  he 
m^ht  get  hands  where  lie  could.  Farmer 
white  took  him  at  bis  word,  and  paid  him  off 
J"«ctjy :  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
•*i  whom  he  had  oolv  employed  from  pity  to 
a  targe  and  almost  starving  family.  When 
tne  men  came  for  their  mug  in  the  evening, 


the  farmer  brought  out  the  remains  of  the 
cold  gammon  ;  they  made  a  hearty  supper, 
and  t  tanked  him  for  having  broken  through 
a  foolish  custom,  which  was  afterwards  much 
left  off  in  that  j.arish,  though  Dick  would 
not  come  into  it,  and  lost  mott  of  his  work  iu 
consequence. 

Farmer  White's  labourers  were  often 
complaining,  that  things  were  so  dear  that 
they  could  not  buy  a  bit  of  meat  He  knew 
it  was  partly  true,  but  not  entirely ;  for  it 
was  before  these  very  hard  times  tbat  their 
complaints  began.  One  morning  he  stept 
out  to  see  how  an  outhouse  which  he  was 
thatching  went  on.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  the  work  at  a  stand*  He  walked  over 
to  the  thatchcr's  bouse.  l  Tom,'  said  he,  v  I 
desire  that  piece  of  work  may  be  finished  di- 
rectly If  a  xhower  comes  mv  grain  will  be 
spoiled.'  *  Indeed,  master,  1  shan't  work 
to-day,  nor  to  morrow  neither,'  said  Tom. — 
4  Tou  forget  that  'tis  Easter  Monday,  and  to- 
morrow is  Easter  Tuesday.  And  so  on 
Wednesday  I  shall  thatch  away,  master.— 
But  it  is  hard  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all 
the  seasons  round,  may  not  enjoy  these  few 
holy  day  8,  which  come  out  once  a  year.' 

4  Tom,'  said  the  farmer,  '  when  these  days 
were  first  put  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 
men  who  ordained  tbem  to  be  kept,  little 
thought  that  the  time  would  come  when  holy- 
day  should  mean  drunken-day,  and  tbat  the 
seasons  which  they  meant  to  distinguish  by 
superior  piety,  should  be  converted  into  sea- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  excess.  How 
much  dost  think  now  I  shall  pay  thee  for 
this  piece  of  thatch  ?'  '  Why,  you  know, 
master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the  great.  I 
think  between  this  and  to-morrow  night,  as 
the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  conld  clear  about 
four  shillings,  after  I  have  paid  ray  boy  ;  but 
thatching  does  not  come  often,  ana  other 
work  is  not  so  profitable.'  *  Very  well, 
Tom  ;  and  how  much  now  do  you  think  veil 
may  spend  in  these  two  holydays  .*  *  W  hy, 
master,  if  the  ale  is  pleasant,  and  the  compa- 
ny merry,  I  do  not  expect  to  get  off  for  less 
than  three  shillings.'  '  Tom,  can  you  do 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ?'  *  I  can  make 
a  little  score,  master,  behind  the  kitchen 
door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as  much 
as  I  want'  '  Well,  Tom,  add  the  four  shil- 
lings you  would  have  earned  to  the  three  you 
intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make  r — 
'Let  me  see!  three  and  four  make  seven. 
Seven  shillings,  master.'  *  Tom,  yon  often 
tell  me  the  times  are  so  bad  tbat  yen  can 
never  buy  a  bit  of  meat  Now  here  is  tbe 
cost  of  two  joints  at  once ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sin  of  wasting  time  and  getting  drunk.' 
4 1  never  once  thought  of  that,'  said  Tom. 
4  Now  Tom,'  said  the  farmer,  '  if  1  were 
you,  I  would  step  over  to  butcher  Jobbins'a, 
buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton  which  being  left 
from  Saturday's  market  you  will  get  a  little 
cheaper.  This  I  would  make  my  wife  bake 
in  a  deep  dish  full  of  potatoes.  I  would  then 
go  to  work,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready 
1  would  go  and  enjoy  it  with  my  wile  and 
children ;  you  need  not  give  the  mutton  to 
the  brats,  the  potatoes  will  have  all  the  gra- 
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vy,  and  be  very  savoury  for  them.1    '  Ay, 
bat  i  have  got  no  beer,  master ;  the  times 
are  so  hard  that  a  poor  man  can't  afford  to 
brew  a  drop  of  drink  now  as  we  used  to  do.9 
4  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear, 
Tom,  and  yet  both  don't  prevent  you  from 
spending1  seven  shillings  in  keeping;  holyday. 
Now  send  for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  be  a 
feast;  and  you  will  even  then  be  four  shil- 
lings richer  than  if  you  had  gone  to  the  pub- 
lic bouse.    I  would  have  you  put  by  these 
four  shillings,  till  you  can  add  a  couple  to 
them ;  with  this  I  would  get  a  bushel  of  malt, 
and  my  wife  should  brew  it,  and  you  may 
take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
night,  which  will  do  you  more  good  than  a 
gallon  at  the  Red  Lion.'    '  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  take  your  advice,  master,  but  1  shall 
be  made  such  fun  of  at  the  Lion !  they  will 
so  laugh  at  me  if  I  don't  go  !'    '  Let  those 
laugh  that  win,  Tom.1     *  But,  master,  1  have 
got  a  friend  to  meet  me  there.'    *  Then  ask 
your  friend  to  come  and  eat  a  bit  of  your 
cold  mutton  at  night,  and  here  is  sixpence 
for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise  to  brew 
a  small  cask  of  your  own.'    '  Thank  you, 
master  and  so  1  will ;  and  I  won't  go  to  the 
Lion.    Come  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch 
the  ladder.'    And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof 
in  a  twinkling.    The  barn  was  thatched,  the 
mutton  bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend 
invited,  and  the  holyday  enjoyed. 

The  Sheep  SJtearing. 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  farmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  nothing  that 
be  disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which 
bheep-shearing  and  harvest-home  were  kept 
by  some  in  his  parish.  4  What,9  said  the  good 
doctor,  * just  when  we  are  blest  with  a  pros- 
perous gathering  in  of  these  natural  nches 
of  our  land,  the  fleece  of  our  flocks  ;  when 
our  barns  are  crowned  with  plenty,  and  we 
have,  through  the  Divine  blessing  on  our 
honest  labour,  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
in  due  season  ;  is  that  very  time  to  be  set 
apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and  drunken- 
ness ?  Do  we  thank  God  for  his  mercies,  by 
making  ourselves  unworthy  and  unfit  to  en- 
joy them  ?  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
bis  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by  our  im- 
piety 1  It  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to 
his  providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than  brutal 
return  to  Him  who  openeth  his  hand  and 
fiUethall  things  living  with  plenteousness.' 
* fc  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  sir,'  said  the 
farmer.  *  I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  though, 
and  others  shall  rejoice  with  me :  and  we 
will  have  a  merry  night  on't.' 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful 
supper  of  meat  and  pudding  ;  and  spread  out 
two  tables.  The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of 
one,  consisting  of  some  of  his  neighbours, 
and  all  bis  work-people.  At  the  other  sat 
his  wife,  with  two  long  benches  on  each'side 
of  ber.  On  these  benches  sat  all  the  old  and 
infirm  poor,  especially  those  who  lived  in  the 
work-bouse,  and  had  no  day  of  festivity  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year  but  this. 
On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat  the  chil- 
dren of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other  poor, 


whose  employment  it  bad  been  to  gather 
flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the  horns  of  the 
ram  ;  for  the  farmer  did  not  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  an  old  custom,  if  it  was  innocent.— 
His  own  children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he 
gave  them  plenty  of  pudding,  which  thev 
carried  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  with  a 
little  draught  of  cider  to  every  one.  ITie 
farmer,  who  never  sat  down  without  beg- 
ging a  blessing  on  his  meal,  did  it  with  suita- 
ble solemnity  on  the  present  joyful  occasion. 
Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful 
method,  which  1  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to 
himself;  a  method  of  which  1  doubt  not  other 
country  clergymen  have  found  the  advan- 
tage. He  was  often  on  the  watch  to  obseoe 
those  seasons  when  a  number  of  bis  parish- 
i oners  were  assembled  together,  not  only  at 
any  season  of  festivity,  but  at  their  work. 
He  has  been  known  to  turn  a  walk  through 
a  hay-field  to  good  account;  and  bas  been 
found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  few  minutes 
discourse  with  a  little  knot  of  reapers,  as  by 
a  Sunday's  sermon.  He  commonly  introdu- 
ced his  religious  observations  by  some  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  employment ;  he  first 
gained  their  affections  by  his  kindness,  and 
then  convened  his  influence  over  them  to 
their  soul's  good.  The  interest  be  took  in 
their  worldly  affairs  opened  their  hearts  to 
the  reception  of  those  divine  truths  which  he 
was  always  earnest  to  impress  upon  them. 
By  these  methods  too  he  got  acquainted  with 
their  several  characters,  their  spiritual 
wants,  their  individual  sins,  dangers  and 
temptations,  which  enabled  bim  to  preach 
with  more  knowledge  and  successful  applica- 
tion, than  those  ministers  can  do  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  their  congre- 
gations. It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd's, 
that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  was  oue  of  the  most  important  spe- 
cies of  knowledge  a  clergyman  could  pos- 
sess. 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  though  orderly 
and  decent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful. 
Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  with  a  good  deal  of 
company  he  had  at  his  house,  and  they  were 
much  pleased.  When  the  doctor  saw  bow 
the  aged  and  infirm  poor  were  enjoying 
themselves,  he  was  much  moved  ;  he  shook 
the  farmer  by  the  hand,  and  said, *  But  thou, 
when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  blind,  and 
the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  cannot  recom- 
pense thee,  but  thou  sbalt  be  recompensed 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.1 

4  Sir,'  said  the  farmer, '  'tis  no  great  mat- 
ter of  expense ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own  ; 
potatoes  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  with 
people  who  have  a  little  forethought.  I  save 
much  more  cider  in  the  course  of  a  year  by 
never  allowing  any  carousing  in  my  kitchen, 
or  drunkenness  in  my  fields,  than  would 
supply  many  such  feasts  as  these,  so  that  1 
shall  be  never  the  poorer  at  Christmas.  It 
is  cheaper  to  make  people  happy,  sir,  than 
to  make  them  drunk  '  The  doctor  and  the 
ladies  condescended  to  walk  from  one  table 
to  the  other,  and  heard  many  merry  stories, 
but  not  one  profane  word,  or  one  indecent 
song  :  so  that  he  was  not  forced  to  the  pain- 
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(ul  necessity  either  of  reproving  them,  or 
leaving  them  io  anger.  When  all  was  over, 
they  sung-  the  sixty-fifth  psalm,  and  the  la- 
dies all  joined  in  it ;  and  when  they  got  home 
to  the  vicarage  to  tea,  they  declared  they 
liked  it  better  than  any  concert. 

The  Hard  Winter. 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  the  year  1 795, 
it  was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmer 
W  hite  bore  that  long  and  severe  frost.  Many 
of  his  sheep  were  frozen  to  death,  but  he 
thanked  God  that  he  had  still  many  left.  He 
continued  to  find  in-door  work  that  his  men 
might  not  be  out  of  employ.  The  season  be- 
ing so  bad,  which  some  others  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  turning  off  their  workmen,  he 
thought  a  fresh  reason  for  keeping  them 
Mrs.  White  was  so  considerate,  that  just  at 
that  time  she  lessened  the  number  of  her 
hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay,  I 
have  known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a 
loog  while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  be- 
cause the  pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of 
broth  for  the  sick  poor.  As  the  spring  came 
on,  and  things  grew  worse,  she  never  had  a 
cake,  a  pie,  or  a  pudding  in  her  bouse  ;  not- 
withstanding she  used  to  have  plenty  of  these 
£ood  things,  and  will  again,  I  hope,  when 
the  present  scarcity  is  over ;  though  she  says 
&be  will  never  use  such  white  flour  again, 
even  if  it  should  come  down  to  five  shillings 
a  bushel. 

All  the  pariah  now  began  to  murmu  r.    Far- 
mer Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had  killed  the 
wheat.    Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  would 
never  come  up.    Brown,  the  maltster,  in- 
sisted the  barley  was  dead  at  the  root.  Butch  - 
er  Jobbins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a 
pound.    All  declared  there  would  not  be  a 
hop  to  brew  with.    The  orchards  were  all 
blighted ;  there  would  not  be  apples  enough 
to  make  a  pie ;  and  as  to  hay  there  would 
be  none  to  be  had  for  love  nor  money.    (  Til 
tell  you  what,'  said  farmer  White,  *  the  sea- 
son is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unpromising  just 
now ;  but  His  too  early  to  judge.     Don't  let 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.     We 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  dri- 
ving them  to  despair.    Don't  you  know  how 
how  much  God  was  displeased  with  the  mur- 
murs of  his  chosen  people  ?   And  yet,  when 
they  were  tired  of  manna  he  sent  them  quails ; 
but  all  did  not  do.    Nothing  satisfies  grum- 
blers.   We  have  a  promise  on  our  side,  that 
there  shall  be  seed-time  and  harvest -time  to 
the  end.    Let  us  then  hope  for  a  good  day, 
but  provide  against  an  evil  one.    Let  us 
rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  come  upon 
us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  comes.    Grum- 
bling cannot  help  us ;  activity  can.    Let  us 
*et  about  planting  potatoes  in  every  nook 
and  corner,  in  case  the  corn  should  fail, 
which,  however,  I  don't  believe  will  be  the 
case.    Let  us  mend  our  management  before 
we  are  driven  to  it  bv  actual  want    And  if 
we  allow  our  honest  labourers  to  plant  a  few 
potatoes  for  their  families  in  the  headlands  of 
aw  ploughed  fields,  or  other  waste  bits  of 
ground,  it  will  do  us  no  barm,  and  be  a  great 
'»«p  to  them.    The  way  to  lighten  the  load 


of  any  public  calamity  is  not  to  murmur  at  it, 
but  put  a  band  to  lessen  it. 

The  farmer  had  many  temptations  to  send 
his  corn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain 
seaport  town,  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  export  it  against  law,  he  would  not 
be  tempted  to  encourage  unlawful  gain ;  so 
he  thrashed  out  a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and 
sold  it  to  the  neighbouring  poor  far.  below  the 
market-price.  He  served  his  own  work- 
men first.  This  was  the  same  to  them  as  if 
he  had  raised  their  wages,  and  even  better, 
as  it  was  a  benefit  of  which  their  families  were 
sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor  in  the  next 
parish  were  more  distressed  than  his  own,  he 
sold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For,  said  he, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  parishes  in  heaven ; 
and  though  charity  begins  at  home,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  end  there. 

He  had  been  used  in  good  times  now  and 
then  to  catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge*  as  be  was 
qualified ;  but  be  now  resolved  to  give  up 
that  pleasure.  So  he  parted  from  a  couple 
of  spaniels  he  bad:  for  he  said  he  could  not 
bear  that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  meat, 
or  the  milk,  which  so  many  men,  women, 
and  children  wanted. 

The  White  Loaf. 

One  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last 
July,  when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dear- 
est, and  the  rulers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to 
set  the  example  of  eating  nothing  but  coarse 
bread,  Dr.  Shepherd  read,  before  sermon  in 
the  church,  their  public  declaration,  which 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  sent  him,  and 
which  they  had  also  signed  themselves.  Mrs. 
White,  of  course,  was  at  church,  and  com* 
mended  it  mightily.  Next  morning  the  doc- 
tor took  a  walk  over  to  the  farmer's,  in  or- 
der lo  settle  further  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
parish  He  was  much  surprised  to  meet 
Mrs.  White's  little  maid  Sally  with  a  very 
small  white  loaf,  which  she  had  been  buying 
at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl,  as  he 
never  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults  of 
a  mistress  to  her  servants ;  but  walked  on, 
resolving  to  give  Mrs.  White  a  severe  lec- 
ture for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  soon 
changed  his  mind,  for  on  going  into  the 
kitchen,  the  first  person  he  saw  was  Tom  the 
thatcher,  who  had  had  a  sad  fall  from  a  lad- 
der ;  his  arm.  which  was  slipped  out  of  his 
sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a  frightful  manner. 
Mrs*  White  was  standing  at  the  dresser  mak- 
ing the  little  white  loaf  into  a  poultice,  which 
she  laid  upon  the  swelling  in  a  large  clean 
old  linen  cloth. 

'  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,'  said 
the  doctor ;  ( I  ought  not,  however  appear- 
ances were  against  you,  to  have  suspected 
that  so  humble  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you 
are,  would  be  led  either  to  indulge  any  dain- 
tiness of  your  own,  or  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
your  betters,  by  eating  white  bread  while 
they  are  eating  brown.  Whenever  I  come 
here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful  to  be  rich  in  order 
to  be  charitable.  A  bountiful  rich  man 
would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon,  who 
would,  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  you 
have  done  ;  for  in  those  inflammations  the 
most  skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poul- 
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tioe.  Your  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound1 
yourself,  willy  1  doubt  not,  perform  the  cure 
at  the  expense  of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a 
little  hog's  lard.  And  1  will  take  care  that 
Tom  shall  have  a  good  supply  of  rice  from 
the  subscription.'  *  And  he  shan't  want  for 
skim-milk,'  said  Mrs.  White;  'and  was  he 
the  best  lord  in  the  land,  in  the  state  he  is  in, 
a  dish  of  good  rice  milk  would  be  better  for 
him  than  the  richest  meat.* 

The  Parish,  Meeting. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held 
another  meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  meth- 
od of  further  assisting  the  poor.  The  pros- 
pect of  abundant  crops  now  cheered  every 
heart.  Farmer  White,  who  had  a  mind  to 
be  a  little  jocular  with  his  desponding  neigh- 
bours, said,  *  Well,  neighbour  Jones,  all  the 
wheat  was  killed,  I  suppose  !  the  barley  is 
all  dead  at  the  root !'  Farmer  Jones  loosed 
sheepish,  and  said,  *  To  be  sure  the  crops 
bad  turned  out  better  than  he  thought.' — 
*  Then,'  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  »  let  us  learn  to 
trust  Providence  another  time  ;  let  our  ex- 
perience of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 
faith.' 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  large  qilantity  of  rice,  which  was 
to  be  sold  out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price, 
and  Mrs.  White  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake 
the  trouble  of  selling  it.  After  their  day's 
work  was  over,  all  who  wished  to  buy  at 
these  reduced  rates,  were  ordered  to  come 
to  the  farm  on  the  Tuesday  evening.  Dr. 
Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  Mrs-  White  had  done  weighing  her 
rioe,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows : 

*  My  honest  friends,  it  has  pleased  God, 
for  some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a 
scarcity,  to  which  we  have  been  but  little 
accustomed.  There  are  some  idle,  evil-min- 
ded people,  who  are  on  the  watch  for  the 
public  distresses ;  not  that  they  may  humble 
themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
(which  is  the  true  use  to  be  made  of  all 
troubles)  but  that  they  may  benefit  them- 
selves bv  disturbing  the  public  peace.  These 
people,  ny  riot  and  drunkenness,  double  the 
•evil  which  they  pretend  to  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes ;  while  peace,  in- 
dustry, and  good  management,  will  go  near 
to  cure  them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncom- 
monly dear.  Among  the  various  ways  of 
making  it  cheaper,  one  is  to  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  it,  another  to  lessen  the  quantity  we 
consume.  If  we  cannot  get  enough  of  coarse 
wheaten  bread,  let  us  make  it  of  other 
grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of  potatoes, 
and  one  half  of  wheat.  This  last  is  what  I 
eat  in  my  own  family ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  Our  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  yoa  know,  as  we  are  told  in  the  last 
month's  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Re- 
pository,* which  I  hope  you  have  all  heard ; 
as  I  desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school 
to  read  it  just  after  evening  service,  when  I 
know  many  of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in 

*  See  Cheap  Repository,  Tract  on  the  Scarcity, 
minted  for  T.  Evans,  Lorg-Line,  Went  Smitbfteld, 
London. 


at  the  school.  This  u  a  good  custom,  an.i 
one  of  those  little  books'  shall  be  often  reads: 
that  time. 

*  My  good  woman,  I  truly  feel  for  you  it 
this  time  of  scarcity ;  and  I  am  going  to 
show  my  good  will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as 
my  subscription.  It  is  my  duty,  at  yoor 
friend  and  minister,  to  tell  you,  that  one  half 
of  your  present  hardships  is  owing  to  M 
management.  I  often  meet  your  children 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  with  great 
luncheons  of  the  very  whitest  bread,  and  that 
three  times  a  day.  Half  that  quantity,  and 
still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into  a  dish  of 
good  onion  or  leek  porridge,  would  make 
them  an  excellent  breakfast.  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  four  bread  hot 
from  the  oven ;  this  makes  the  difference  of 
one  loaf  in  five ;  1  assure  you  'tis  what  I  can- 
not afford  to  do.  Come,  Mrs.  White,  you 
must  assist  me  a  little.  I  am  not  very  know- 
ing in  these  matters  myself;  but  I  know  that 
the  rich  would  be  twice  as  charitable  as  tbey 
are,  if  the  poor  made  a  better  use  of  their 
bounty.  Mrs  White,  do  give  these  poor 
women  a  little  advice  how  to  make  their  pit- 
tance go  further  than  it -now  does.  Woea 
you  lived  with  me  you  were  famous  for  ma- 
king us  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you 
are  not  less  notable,  now  you  manage  for 
yourself.9 

'Indeed,  neighbours,'  said  Mrs.  White, 
'  what  the  good  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A 
halfpenny  worth  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with 
a  leek  or  onion,  out  of  your  own  garden, 
which  costs  nothing,  a  bit  of  salt,  ana  a  little 
coarse  bread,  will  breakfast  your  whole  fam- 
ily. It  is  a  great  mistake. at  any  time  to 
think  a  bit  or  meat  is  so  ruinous,  and  a  great 
load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man  gets 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he  » 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say 
how  much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  after- 
noon, now  surar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  be- 
cause I  should  have  you  all  upon  roe ;  but  1 
will  say,  that  too  much  of  this  little  goes  eyed 
for  bread,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  >s 
the  hardest  fare.  This,  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly just  now,  is  bad  management.  Drj 
peas,  to  be  sure,  have  been  verv  dear  W*l5 : 
out  now  tbey  are  plenty  enough.  I  am  cer- 
tain then,  that  if  a  shilling  or  two  of  the  sev- 
en or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit  of  coarse 
beef,  a  sheep's  head,  or  any  such  thing,  « 
would  be  well  bestowed.  I  would  thro*  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  f ,tn 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  gray  peas,  an  onion, 
and  a  little  pepper.  Then  1  would  thro*  '» 
cabbage  or  turnip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  ga  * 
den  stuff  that  was  most  plenty ;  let  it  «*» 
two  or  three  hours,  and  it  will  make  a  o>' 
fit  for  his  majesty.  The  working  men  shot iw 
have  the  meat;  the  children  don't  warn  i  • 
the  soup  will  be  thick  and  substantial,  ann 
requires  no  bread.' 

Rice  Jlilk. 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  a»  °^ 
workmen  can,  have  a  great  advantage, 
quart  of  this,   and  a  quarter  of  a  P*^  o; 
the  rice  you  have  just  bought,  a  lKl»*  &l 
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alspica,  and  brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty  I  she.    *  Come,  let  us  have  it,'  cried  the  doc- 


and  cheap  dish.' 

4  Bless  your  heart  !'  muttered  Amy  Grum- 
ble, who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinderwench, 
with  her  face  and  fingers  all  daubed  with 
snuff;  '  rice  milk,  indeed  !  it  is  very  nice 
to  be  sure  lor  those  whig  can  dress  it,  but 
we  hare  not  a  bit  of  coal ;  rice  is  no  use  to 
us  without  firing ;'  ' and  yet,1  said  the  doc- 
tor, *  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling  twice  ev- 
ery day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-bouse,  and 
fresh  butter  at  thirteen-pence  a  pound  on 
your  shelf.'  '  O  dear  air,'  cried  Amy, *  a  few 
sticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.'—  And  a 
few  more,'  said  the  doctor,  *  will  boil  tbe 
rice  milk,  and  give  twice  tbe  nourishment  at 
a  quarter  of  the  expense.' 

Rice  Pudding, 

I  Pray,  Sarah,'  said  the  doctor, '  how  did 
jou  use  to  make  that  pudding  my  children 
were  so  fond  of?  And  1  remember,  when  it 
was  cold,  we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlour 
for  sapper.*  'Nothing  more  easy,'  6aid  Mrs. 
White :  *  I  pat  half  a  pound  of  rice,  two 
quarts  of  skim-milk,  and  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar.'  *  Well,'  said  the  doctor, *  and 
how  many  will  this  dine  ?'  *  Seven  or  eight, 
sir,'  •  Very  well,  and  what  will  it  cost  ?'— 
1  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  cost  you  so  much,  be- 
cause we  baked  it  at  borne,  and  I  used  our 
own  milk ;  but  it  will  not  cost  above  seven- 
pence  to  those  who  pay  for  both.  Here,  too, 
bread  is  saved.' 

'  Pray,  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,'  said 
farmer  White:  ( I  advise  mv  men  to  raise 
each  a  large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  are 
▼ery  nourishing,  and  very  profitable.  Six- 
penny worth  of  seed,  well  sowed  and  trod 
»n,  will  produce  more  meals  than  four  sacks 
of  potatoes ;  and  what  is  material  to  you 
who  hare  so  little  ground,  it  will  not  require 
more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  ground  which 
the  four  sacks  will  take.  Pro?  idence  having 
contrived  by  tbe  very  formation  of  this  root 
that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  very  small  space. 
Parsnips  are  very  good  the  second  day  warm- 
ed in  the  frying  pan,  and  a  little  rasher  of 
pork,  or  bacon,  will  give  them  a  nice  fla- 
vour.* 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said, '  as  a  proof  of  t'  e 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading 
in  a  history  book  this  very  day,  that  the 
American  Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their 
bread  of  parsnips,  though  InJiao  corn  is 
*>  famous  ;  it  will  make  a  little  variety  loo.9 

A  Cheap  Slew, 

I I  remember,'  said  Mrs.  White, (  a  cheap 
dish,  so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water. 
I  peel  some  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin, 
put  the  slices  into  a  deep  frying-pan,  or  pot 
*ith  a  little  water,  an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pep- 
per* Then  I  get  a  bone  or  two  of  a  breast 
of  mutton,  or  a  little  strip  of  salt  pork  and 
pot  into  it  Cover  it  down  close,  keep  in 
the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an  hour.' 

'  You  really  get  me  an  appetite,  Mrs. 
White,  by  your  dainty  receipts,'  said  the 
doctor.  •  I  am  resolved  to  have  this  dish  at 
my  own  table.'  <  I  could  tell  you  another 
vex7  good  dish,  and  still  cheaper,'  answered 
vol.  !.  31 


tor.  ( I  shall  write  sill  down  as  soon  as  I  get 
home,  and  I  will  favour  any  body  with  a 
copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at  my 
house.' — *  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
White,  *  for  I  will  put  any  of  these  women 
in  the  way  now  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if 
they  are  at  a  loss.    But  this  is  my  dish  : 

*  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings,  put 
them  into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes, 
and  a  little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven 
till  it  is  done.  I  would  eive  one  bint  more,' 
added  she ;  '  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing 
but  potatoe  starch ;  and  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it.  nobody's  linen  in  a  com- 
mon way  looks  better  than  ours.' 

The  doctor  now  said,  ( I  am  sorry  for  one 
hardship  which  many  poor  people  labour  un- 
der ;  1  mean  tbe  difficulty  of  getting  a  little 
milk.  1  wish  all  farmer's  wives  were  as  con- 
siderate as  you  are,  Mrs.  M  bite.  A  little 
milk  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  poor,  especial- 
ly when  their  children  are  sick ;  and  1  have 
known  it  answer  to  the  seller  as  well  as  to 
the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow  or  two  on  purpose 
to  sell  it  out  by  the  quart,  instead  of  making 
butter  and  cheese 

'  Sir,'  said  farmer  White,  *  I  beg  leave  to 
say  a  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all 
your  advice  goes  to  the  women  If  you  will 
drink  less  pin,  you  may  get  more  meat.  If 
you  abstain  from  the  ale-house,  you  may, 
many  of  you,  get  a  little  one-way  beer  at 
home  '— »  Ay,  that  we  can  farmer/  said  poor 
Tom,  the  th  ate  her;  who  was  now  got  well. 

*  Easter  Monday  for  that — I  say  no  more. 
A  word  to  tbe  wise.'  The  farmer  smiled  and 
went  on  :  *  Tbe  number  of  public  houses  in 
many  a  parish,  brings  on  more  hunger  and 
rags,  than  all  the  taxes  in  it,  heavy  as  they 
are.  AH  the  other  evils  put  together  hardly 
make  up  the  sum  of  that  one.  We  are  now 
raising  a  fresh  subscription  for  you.  This 
will  be  our  rule  of  giving.  W  e  will  not 
ffive  to  sots,  gamblers,  and  sabbath-breakers. 
Those  who  do  not  set  their  young'  children 
to  work  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to 
school  and  church  on  Sundays,  deserve  little 
favour.  No  man  should  keep  a  dog  till  he 
has  more  food  than  his  family  wants.  If  he 
feeds  them  at  home,  they  rob  bis  childreo  ;  if 
he  starves  them,  they  rob  his  neighbors.  We 
haveheard  in  a  neighbouring  city,  that  some 
people  carried  back  the  subscription  loaves, 
because  they  were  too  coarse  ;  but  we  hope 
better  things  of  you.'  .  Here  Betty  Plane 
begged,  with  all  humility,  to  put  in  a  word. 

*  Certainly,'  said  the  doctor,  •  we  will  listen 
to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to  redress 
them.'  *  You  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,'  said 
she,  ( that  we  might  find  much  comfort  from 
buying  coarse  bits  of  beef.  And  so  we  might, 
but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  could  sel- 
dom (ret  them,  even  when  we  had  the  money, 
and  times  were  so  bad.'  *  How  so,  Betty?' 
4  Sir,  when  w#go  to  butcher  Jobbing,  for  a 
bit  of  shin,  or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  an- 
swer is,  "  You  can't  have  it  to-day.  The 
cook  at  the  great  house  has  bespoke  it  for 
gravy,  or  the  doctor's  maid  [begging  your 
pardon,  sir,)  has  just  ordered  it  for  soup."— 
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Now,  sir,  if  such  kind  gentlefolk  were  aware 
that  this  ffrary  and  soup  not  only  consume  a 
great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure,  those 
have  a  right  to  do  who  can  pay  for  it ;  hut 
that  h  takes  away  those  coarse  pieces  which 
the  poor  would  buy,  if  they  bought  at  all. 
For,  indeed,  the  rich  have  been  very  kind, 
and  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  them.' 

• 1  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,'  said  the 
doctor, '  and  I  assure  you  I  will  have  no  more 
gravy  soup.  My  garden  will  supply  me 
with  soups  that  are  both  wholesome*  and 
better  ;  and  I  will  answer  for  my  lady  at  the 
great  house,  that  she  will  do  ibe  same.  1 
hope  this  will  become  a  general  rule,  and 
then  we  shall  expect  that  butchers  will  fa- 
vour you  in  the  prices  of  the  coarse  pieces,  if 
we  who  are  rich,  buy  nothing  but  the  prime. 
In  our  gifts  we  shall  prefer,  as  the  farmer 
has  told  you,  those  who  keep  steadily  to  their 
work.  Such  as  come  to  the  vestry  for  a 
loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church  for  the  ser- 
mon, we  shall  mark ;  and  prefer  those  who 


come  constantly  whether  there  are  any  gifts 
or  not  But  there  is  one  rule  from  which  we 
never  will  depart.  Those  who  have  bees 
seen  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack 
on  batchers,  bakers,  wheat-mows,  milk,  or 
millers,  we  will  not  relieve ;  bat  wits  the 
quiet,  contented,  hard-working  man,  I  will 
share  my  last  morsel  of  bread.  I  shall  osly 
add,  though  it  has  pleased  God  to  send  si 
this  visitation  as  a  punishment,  vet  we  ma; 
convert  this  short  trial  into  a  lasting  bles- 
fting,  if  we  all  turn  over  a  new  les£  Pros- 
perity had  made  most  of  ns  careless.  Tbe 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and 
bad  management  of  some  of  the  poor.  Let 
us  now  at  last  adopt  that  good  old  maxim, 
every  one  mend  one.  And  may  God  add  sis 
blessing.' 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with 
their  rice,  resolving  as  many  of  them  as 
could  get  milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  White's 
receipts  in  practice,  and  an  excellent  sup- 
per they  had. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT. 

BEING  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCttOOt.* 


Hester  Wilmot  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Weston,  of  parents  who  maintained  them  - 
selves  by  their  labour ;  they  were  both  of 
them  ungodly,  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  they 
were  unhappy.  They  lived  badly  together, 
and  how  could  they  do  otherwise  ?  for  their 
tempers  were  very  different,  and  they  had  no 
religion  to  smooth  down  this  difference,  or  to 
teach  them  that  they  ought  to  bear  with  each 
others  faults.  Rebecca  Wilmot  was  a  proof 
mat  people  may  have  some  right  qualities, 
and  yei  oe  but  bad  characters,  ana  utterly 
destitute  of  religion.  She  was  clean,  nota- 
ble, and  industrious.  Now  1  know  some 
folks  fancy  that  the  poor  who  have  these 
qualities  need  have  no  other,  but  this  is  a  sad 
mistake,  as  I  am  sure  every  page  in  tbe  Bi- 
ble would  show;  and  it  is  a  pity  people  do 
not  consult  it  oftener.  They  direct  their 
ploughing  and  sowing  by  the  information  of 
the  Almanac,  why  will  they  not  consult  the 
Bible  for  the  direction  of  their  hearts  and 
lives  ?  Rebecca  was  of  a  violent,  ungov- 
ernable temper ;  and  that  very  neatness 
which  is  in  itself  so  pleasing,  in  her  became 
a  sin,  for  her  affection  to  her  husband  and 
children  was  quite  lost  in  an  over-anxious 
desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the  nicest 
in  the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof 
that  a  poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as  a  rich 
one,  for  it  was  not  so  much  the  comfort  of 
neatness,  as  the  praise  of  neatness,  which 
she  coveted.  A  spot  on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit 
of  rust  on  a  brass  candlestick,  would  throw 
her  into  a  violent  passion.  Now  it  is  very 
right  to  keep  tbe  hearth  clean  and  the  can- 
dlestick bright,  but  it  is  very  wrong  so  to  set 
one's  affections  on  a  hearth  or  a  candlestick, 
as  to  make  one's  self  unhappy  if  any  trifling ' 


accident  happens  to  them ;  and  if  Rebecca 
had  been  as  careful  to  keep  her  heart  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  blemish,  as  she  wis 
to  keep  her  fire-irons  free  from  eimer,  &* 
would  have  been  held  up  in  this  history,  not 
as  a  warning,  but  a  pattern,  and  in  that  esse 
her  nicety  would  have  come  in  (btajttrtw 
the  praise.  It  was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  W 
a  merit,  that  her  oak  table  was  so  bright  yW 
could  almost  see  to  put  your  cap  en  in  it; 
but  it  was  no  merit  but  a  fault,  that  wbeft 
John,  her  husband,  laid  down  his  cup  of  beef 
upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark,  she  woew  V 
out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that  an  tM 
children  were  forced  to  run  to  corners  y  *** 
poor  John  having  no  corner  to  run  to,  ran  w 
the  ale-house,  till  that  which  was  at  firsts 
refuge  too  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebecca  never  wished  her  children  to 
learn  to  read,  because  she  said  it  wooM.(S2 
serve  to  make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself  J» 
done  very  well  without  it.  She  would  «*P 
poor  Hester  from  church  to  stone  the  space 
under  the  stairs  in  fine  patterns  and  flowers- 
I  don't  pretend  to  say  there  was  any  harm  » 
this  little  decoration,  it  looks  pretty  enoogn. 
and  it  is  better  to  let  the  children  do  that  tw* 
do  nothing.  But  still  these  are  not  things  » 
set  one's  heart  upon  ;  and  besides  Rebecca 
onlf  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise ;  for  she  was 
sulky  and  disappointed  if  any  ladies  happen- 
ed to  call  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted  wit* 
the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  witt» 
burnt  stick  on  the  white-wash  of  the  cnim; 
ney  corners.  Besides  all  this  finery  wasw- 
ten  done  on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  pj* 
deal  of  harm  in  doing  right  things  at  a  wnoflg 
time,  or  in  wasting  much  time  on  twnp 
which  are  of  no  real  use,  or  in  doing  *  . 


*  See  page  17' 
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thing*  at  all  ant  of  vanity.  Now  I  beg  that 
do  lazy  slattern  of  a  wise  will  go  and  take 
any  comfort  in  ber  dirt  from  what  i*  here 
•aid  against  Rebecca's  nicety  ;  for  I  believe, 
that  for  one  who  makes  her  husband  unhap- 
py through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  All  excesses  are  wrong,  but 
the  excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  the  excess  of  a  bad  one ;  and  not  be- 
ing so  obvious,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason 
requires  more  animadversion. 

John  Wilmot  was    not  an   ill-natured 
man,  but  be  bad  no  fixed  principle.    Instead 
of  setting  himself  to  cure  his  wife's  faults  by 
mild  reproof  and  good  example,  he  was  driv- 
en by  them  into  still  greater  faults  himself. 
It  is  a  common  case  with  people  who  have 
no  religion  when  any  cross  accident  befals 
them,  instead  of  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering  their 
trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify  them, 
or  instead  of  considering  the  faults  or  others 
as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins,  instead 
of  tbis  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but  either 
sink  down  a.|  o>noe  into  despair,  or  else  run 
for  comfort  into  evil  courses.     Drinking  is 
the  common  remedy  for  sorrow,  if  that  can 
be  called  a  remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to 
destroy  soul  and  body.     John  now  began  to 
spend  all  his  leisure  hours  at  toe  Bell.    He 
lied  to  be  fon4  of  his  children  •  but  when  be 
could  not  come  home  in  quiet  and  play  with 
the  little  ones,   while  his  wifo  dressed  him  a 
bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time  not  to 
come  tome  at  all*    He  who  has  once  taken 
to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  guilty  of 
one  sin  only ;  John's  heart  became  harden- 
ed.   His  affection  for  his  family  was  lost  in 
self-indulgence-     Patience  and  submission, 
on  the  part  of  his  wife,  might  have  won  much 
upon  a  man  of  John's  temper  ;  but  instead 
tf  trying  to  reclaim  him,  bis  wife  seemed 
rather  to  delight  in  putting  him  as  much  in 
the  wroqg  as  she  could,  that  she  might  be 
justified  in  her  constant  abuse  of  him.    I 
doubt  whether  ahe  would  have  been  as  much 
pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she  was  with 
always  talking  of  his  faults,  though  I  know 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  if 
she  bad,  taken  as  much  pains  to  reform  her 
husband  by  reforming  ber  own  temper,  as 
she  did  ta  abuse  him  and  expose  him,  ner  en- 
deavours might  have  been  blessed  with  suc- 
cess.   Good  Christiana,  who  are  trying  to 
subdue  their  own  faults,  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  ungodly  have  a  sort  of  savage  satis- 
faction in  trying,  by  indulgence  of  their  own 
wil  tempers,  to  lessen  the  happiness  of  those 
*ith  whom  they  have  to  do.     Need  we  look 
My  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  own  corrupt 
nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  in  sins 
Wkich  have  neither  the  temptation  of  profit 
or  the  allurement   of  pleasure,    such   as 
plaguing,  vexing,  or  abusinc  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  chil- 
dren; she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at 
fourteen  years  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter, 
nor  Ipd  she  ever  been  taught  to  bow  her 

w  HP1**  vno  made  ber,  for  John's  or 
r**W  Ttebacca't  house,  had  seldom  the 
jame  of  Ged  pronounced  in  it,  exeept  to  be 
blasphemed.  i 


It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday- 
school,  of  which  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  ap- 
pointed mistress,  as  has  been  before  rela- 
ted. Mrs  Jones  finding  that  none  of  the 
Wihnots  were  sent  to  school,  took  a  walk  to* 
Rebecca's  house,  arid  civilly  told  her  she 
called  to  let  her  know  that  a  school  was 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.  *  Well,'  said  Re- 
becca, '  and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do  ?' 
'Give  her!'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  'that  is 
rather  a  rude  question,  and  asked  in  a  rude 
manner :  however,  as  a  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,  I  assure  you  that  1  will  give  her 
the  best  of  learning ;  1  will  teach  her  to fear 
God  and  keep  hie  commandments.*  '  I  would 
rather  you  would  teach  her  to  fear  me,  and 
keep  my  house  clean,'  said  tbis  wicked  wo- 
man. 'She  shan't  come,  however,  unless 
you  will  pay  her  for  it '  '  Fay  her  for  it !'  said 
the  lady,  '  will  it  not  be  reward  enough  that 
she  wifl  be  taught  to  read  the  word  of  God 
without  any  expense  to  you  ?  For  though 
many  rifts  both  of  books  and  clothing  will  be 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  con- 
sider these  gifts  so  much  in  the  light  of  pay- 
ment as  an  expression  of  good- will,  in  your 
benefactors.'  ( I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca. 
4  that  Hester  shan't  go  to  school.  Religion 
is  of  no  use  that  I  know  of  but  to  make  peo- 
ple hate  their  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  1  see 
no  good  in  learning  but  to  make  folks  proud, 
and  lazy,  and  dirty.  I  cannot  tell  a  letter 
myself,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not 
say  it,  there  is  not  a  notabler  woman  in  the 
parish  '  '  Pray/  said  Mrs.  Jones  mildly, 
>  do  you  think  tnat  young  people  will  disobey 
their  parents  the  more  for  being  taught  to 
fear  God  V  '  I  don't  think  any  thing  about  it,' 
said  Rebecca ;  *  I  shan't  let  her  come,  and 
there's  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter. 
Hester  has  other  fish  to  fry ;  but  you  may 
have  some  of  these  little  ones  if  you  will?' 
'No,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  '  I  will  not;  I  have 
not  set  up  a  nursery,  but  a  scliool.  I  am  not 
at  all  this  expense  to  take  crying  babes  out 
of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  instruct  reason- 
able beings  in  the  road  to  eternal  life ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  a  rule  in  all  schools  not  to  take 
the  troublesome  young  children  unless  the 
mother  will  try  to  spare  the  elder  ones,  who 
are  capable  of  learning.1  *  But,'  said  Re- 
becca, '  I  have  a  young  child  which  Hester 
must  nurse  while  I  dress  dinner.  And  she 
must  iron  the  rags,  and  scour  the  irons,  and 
dig  the  potatoes,  and  fetch  the  water  to  boil 
them.'  '  As  to  nursing  the  child,  that  is  in- 
deed a  necessary  duty,  and  Hester  ought  to 
stay  at  home  part  of  the  day  to  enable  you  to 
go  to  church ;  and  families  should  relieve 
each  other  in  this  way,  but  as  to  all  the  rest 
they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the  irons  need 
not  be  scoured  so  often,  and  the  ran  should 
be  ironed,  and  the  potatoes  dug,  and  the  wa- 
ter, fetched  on  the  Saturday ;  and  I  can  tel) 
you  that  neither  your  minister  here,  nor  your 
judge  hereafter,  will  accept  of  any  such  ex- 
cuses.' 

All  tbffl  while  Hester  staid  behind,  pale  and 
trembling,  lest  her  unkind  mother  should 
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carry  ber  point.  She  looked  up  at  Mrs. 
Jones  with  so  much  love  and  gratitude,  as  to 
win  her  affection,  and  this  good  lady  went  on 
trying  to  soften  this  harsh  mother.  At  last 
Rebecca  condescended  to  say,  *  Well  I  donrt 
know  but  I  may  let  her  come  now  and  then 
when  I  can  spare  ber,  provided  I  find  you 
make  it  worth  her  while.'  All  this  time  she 
had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to  sit  down,  nor 
had  once  bid  her  young  children  be  quiet, 
though  they  were  crying  and  squalling  the 
whole  time.  Rebecca  fancied  this  rudeness 
was  the  only  way  she  had  of  showing  she 
thought  herself  to  be  as  good  as  her  guest, 
but  Mrs.  Jones  never  lost  her  temper.  The 
moment  she  went  out  of  the  house,  Rebecca 
called  out  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  and 
ordered  Hester  to  fret  the  stone  and  a  bit  of 
sand  to  scrub  out  the  prints  of  that  dirty  wo- 
man's shoes.  Hester  in  high  spirits  cheerful- 
ly obeyed,  and  rubbed  out  the  stains  so  neat- 
ly, that  her  mother  could  not  help  lamenting 
that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going  to  be  spoiled, 
by  being  taught  godliness,  and  learning  any 
such  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Jones  who  knew  the  world,  told  her 
agent  Mrs  Crew,  that  her  grand  difficulty 
would  arise  not  so  much  from  the  children  as 
the  parents.  These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall 
into  that  sad  mistake,  that  because  their  chil- 
dren are  poor,  and  have  a  little  of  this  world's 
goods,  the  mothers  must  make  it  up  to  them 
in  false  indulgence.  The  children  of  the 
gentry  are  much  more  reproved  and  correct- 
ed for  their  faults,  and  bred  up  in  far  stricter 
discipline.  He  was  a  king  who  said,  Chris- 
ten thy  son,  ami  let  not  thy  rod  spare  for  his 
crying.  But  do  not  lose  your  patience ;  the 
more  vicious  the  children  are,  you  must  re 
member  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of  your 
instruction.  When  they  are  bad,  comfort 
yourself  with  thinking,  how  much  worse  they 
would  have  been  but  for  you  ;  and  what  a 
burden  they  would  become  to  society  if  these 
evil  tempers  were  to  receive  no  check.  The 
great  thing  which  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to 
teach  well,  was  the  deep  insight  she  had  got 
into  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  And  I 
doubt  if  any  one  can  make  a  thoroughly  good 
teacher,  of  religion  and  morals,  who  wants 
this  master-key  to  the  heart.  Others  indeed 
may  teach  knowledge,  decency,  and  good 
manners;  but  those,  however  valuable,  are 
not  Christianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  lying,  theft,  and 
all  that  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break 
out  even  in  young  children,  applied  her  la- 
bours to  correct  this  root  of  evil  But  though 
a  diligent,  she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well 
knowing  that  unless  the  grace  of  God  bless- 
ed her  labours,  she  should  but  labour  in 
vain. 

Hester  Wilmot  never  failed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  ber  perverse  mother  would 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning 
was  so  great,  that  she  would  work  early  and 
late  to  gain  a  little  time  for  her  book.  As 
she  had  a  quick  capacity,  she  learned  soon 
to  spell  and  read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  observing 
her  diligence,  used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  car- 
ry home,  that  she  might  pick  up  a  little  at 


odd  times.  It  would  be  well  if  teachers 
would  make  this  distinction.  To  give,  or 
lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  delight  in 
them  is  an  useless  expense ;  while  it  is  kind 
and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  peo- 
ple with  every  help  of  this  sort  Those  who 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  sloth- 
ful, who  hate  learning,  will  wear  out  a  book 
more  in  a  week,  than  the  diligent  will  do  in  a 
year.  Hester's  way  was  to  read  over  one 
question  in  her  catechism,  or  one  verse  in 
her  hymn  book,  by  fire-light  before  she  went 
to  bed ;  this  she  thought  over  in  the  night; 
and  when  she  was  dressing  herself  in  the 
morning,  she  was  glad  to  find  she  alwws 
knew  a  little  more  than  she  had  done  the 
morning  before.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  how 
much  those  people  will  be  found  to  hare 
gained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  are  aecm- 
tomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  ends  and 
remnants  of  leisure;  who  ralue  timeeren 
more  than  money;  and  who areconvinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pence. 
Nay,  he  who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling 
may  by  diligence  hope  to  fetch  it  up  again ; 
but  no  repentance,  or  industry,  can  ever 
bring  back  one  wasted  hour.  My  Jfloti 
young  reader,  if  ever  vou  are  tempted  to 
waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a  dyingr  n**11  wtet 
he  would  give  for  that  hour  which  yon  are 
throwing  away,  and  according  as  he  answers, 
so  do  you  act.  . 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sight  of  a  book, 
Hester  was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight  :rt 
was  no  disobedience  to  do  this,  as  long  as  she 
wasted  no  part  of  that  time  which  it  was  her 
duty  to  spend  in  useful  labour.  She  wooJW 
have  thought  it  a  sin  to  have  left  her  wort 
for  ber  book  ;  but  she  did  not  think  it  wrong 
to  steal  time  from  her  sleep,  and  to  be  learn- 
ing an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
awake.  Hester  would  not  neglect  the  wasD- 
ing-tub,  or  the  spinning-wheel,  even  togej 
on  with  her  catechism ;  but  she  lliou&ntK 
fair  to  think  over  her  questions,  while  sne 
was  washing  and  spinning.  In  a  few  inon m 
she  was  able  to  read  fluently  in  St  J«nj 
gospel,  which  is  the  easiest  But  Mrs.  wew 
did  not  think  it  enough  that  her  chiMreo 
could  read  a  chapter,  she  would  make  t&etn 
understand  it  also.  It  is  in  a  good  degree 
owing  to  the  want  of  religious  knowledge  m 
teachers,  that  there  is  so  Tittle  religion  in  toe 
world.  Unless  the  Bible  is  laid  opeir totoe 
understanding,  children  may  read  **°pur: 
esis  to  the  Revelation,  without  any  other  »n»- 
provement  than  barely  learning  bow  wp 
nounce  the  words.  IVIrs.  Crew  found  were 
was  but  one  way  to  compel  their  *ttcnr~;i: 
this  was  by  obliging  them  to  nin/V^ 
again  to  her  the  sense  of  what  she  naa 
to  them,  and  this  they  might  do  in  V***L 
words,  if  they  could  not  remember  "•""J. 
of  Scripture.  Those  who  had  weakr  cap* 
ties  would,  to  be  sure,  do  this  but  verj mi 
perfectly ;  but  even  the  weakest,  if  tneyw 
willing,   would  retain  something 


perfectly ;  but  even  the  weakest,  if  they*  ^ 
willing,  would  retain  something;.  °~vnol 
managed,  that  saying  the  CaM***  **  on_ 
merely  an  act  of  the  memory,  bn\<2Z^^A^ 
demanding ;  for  she  had  obserf^Jwoi^? 
that  those  who  had  learned  the  Catechu 
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the  common  formal  way,  when  they  were 
children,  had  never  understood  it  when  tbey 
became  men  and  women,  and  it  remained  in 
the  memory  without  having1  made  any  im- 
pression on  thelonind.  Thus  this  fine  sum- 
mary of  the  Christian  religion  is  consider*! 
as  little  more  than  a  form  of  words,  the  being 


her  heart  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  taught  her  the 
great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  a  serious  but 
plain  way.  Hester's  own  heart  led  her  to 
assent  to  that  humbling  doctrine  of  the  cat- 
echism, that  We  are  by  nature  born  in  tin  ; 
asj&  "tfuly  glad  was  she  to  be  relieved  by 
hearing  of  Thai  tpiritual  grace  by  which  toe 


able  to  repeat  which,  is  a  qualification  for  have  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness.    Thus 
being  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  instead  of  her  mind  was  no  sooner  humbled  by  one  part, 

*  •  »       V  %  ftl  M.  •  *  -A  ft  I         A%  •  *  ■  «  J»  *  /•  »l  _-.  ^*V  


being'  considered  as  really  containing  those 
grounds  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  by 
which  they  are  to  be  confirmed  Christians. 

Mrs.  Crew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  those 
who  teach  the  poor  must  indeed  give  line, 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  lit- 
tle and  there  a  little,  an  tbey  can  receive  it. 
So  that  teaching  must  be  a  great  grievance 
to  those  who  do  not  really  make  it  a  labour 
of  love.  I  see  so  much  levity,  obstinacy,  and 
ignorance,  that  it  keeps  my  own  forbear- 
ance in  continual  exercise,  insomuch,  that  I 
trust  I  am  getting  good  myself,  while  I  am 
doing  good  to  others.  No  one,  madam,  can 
know  till  they  try,  that  after  they  have  ask- 
ed a  poor  untaught  child  the  same  question 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their  tem- 
per, but  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now 
and  then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient, 
I  correct  myself,  by  thinking  over  that  active 
proof  which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of 
oar  love  to  him  when  be  says,  Feed  my 
lambs. 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to 
go  to  church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had 
never  thought  of  going  themselves,  unless 
at  a  christening  in  their  own  family,  or  at  a 
funeral  of  their  neighbours,  both  of  which 
they  considered  merely  as  opportunities  for 
good  eating  and  drinking,  and  not  as  offices 
of  religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it 
was  the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her 
■chool,  her  Bible,  and  her  church ;  for  so 
great  is  God's  goodness,  that  he  is  pleased  to 
make  religion  a  peculiar  comfort  to  those 
who  have  no  other  comfort.  The  God  whose 
name  she  had  seldom  heard  but  when  it  was 
to*«n  m  vain,  was  now  revealed  to  her  as  a 
God  of  infinite  power,  justice,  and  holiness 
What  she  read  in  her  Bible,  and  what  she 
felt  in  her  own  heart,  convinced  her  she  was 
a  sinner,  and  ber  catechism  said  the  same. 
She  was  much  distressed  one  day  on  thinking 
oyer  this  promise  which  she  had  just  made 
(in  answer  to  the  question  which  fell  to  her 
Jot)  To  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  tooths, 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world* 
«w  nU  the  sinful  lusts  of  Ihtfienh.  I  say  she 
w*9  distressed  on  finding  that  these  were  not 
merely  certain  words  which  she  wis  bonnd 
10  ropeat,  but  certain  conditions  which  she 
was  bound  to  perform.  She  was  sadly  puz- 
fled  to  know  how  this  was  to  be  done,  till  she 
m<*  with  these  words  in  her  Bible :  My 
frnceu  sufficient  for  thee.  But  still  she  was 
*t  a  loss  to  know  how  this  grace  was  to  be 
«n#Lne^#  happily  Mr.  Simpson  preached 
°°  «e  next  Standay  from  this  text.  A*k  and 
*£?**#  Aow,  &e.  In  this  sermon  was  ex 
L*°**  to  her  the  nature,  the  duty,  and  the 
^nc*7  of  prayer.    After  this  she  opened 


than  it  gained  comfort  from  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  she  was  rejoicing  in  a 
lively  hrpe  in  Girts  mercy  through  Christ, 
her  mistress  put  her  in  mind  that  that  was 
only  the  true  repentance  by  which  we  forsake 
sin.  Thus  the  catechism,  explained  by  a 
pious  teacher,  was  found  to  contain  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Mrs.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  prac- 
tice of  turning  away  the  scholars  because 
they  were  grown  up.  Young  people,  said 
she,  want  to  be  warned  at  sixteen  more  than 
they  did  at  six,  and  they  are  commonly  turn- 
ed adnft  at  the  very  age  when  thev  want 
most  instruction  ;  when  dangers  ana  temp- 
tations most  beset  them.  They  are  exposed 
to  more  evil  by  the  leisure  of  a  Sunday  eve- 
ning than  by  the  business  of  a  whole  week : 
but  then  religion  must  be  made  pleasant, 
and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  a  kind, 
and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If  tbey 
once  dislike  the  teacher  they  will  soon  get  to 
dislike  what  is  taught,  to  that  a  master  or 
mistress  is  in  some  measure  answerable  for 
the  future  piety  of  young  persons,  inasmuch 
as  that  piety  depends  on  their  manner  of  ma- 
king religion  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Jones'6  evening  instruc- 
tions was  soon  thought  not  a  task  but  a  holi- 
day. In  a  few  months  it  was  reckoned  a 
disadvantage  to  the  character  of  any  young 
person  in  the  parish  to  know  tbey  did  not  at- 
tend the  evening  school.  At  first,  indeed, 
many  of  them  came  only  with  a  view  to 
learn  amusement ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  grew  fond  of  instruction,  and 
some  of  them  became  truly  pious.  Mrs. 
Jones  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evening  as 
follows :— '  My  dear  young  women,  I  rejoice 
at  your  improvement;  but  I  rejoice  with 
trembling  I  have  known  young  people  set 
out  well,  who  afterwards  fell  off.  The  heart 
is  deceitful.  Many  like  religious  knowledge, 
who  do  not  like  the  strictness  of  a  religious 
life.  I  must  therefore  watch  whether  those 
who  are  diligent  at  church  and  school,  are 
diligent  in  their  daily  walk.  Whether  those 
who  say  they  believe  in  God,  really  obey  him. 
Whether  they  who  profess  to  love  Christ 
keep  his  commandments.  Those  who  near 
themselves  commended  for  early  piety,  may 
learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  praise  of  man. 
People  may  get  a  knack  at  religious  phrases 
without  being  religious ;  they  may  even  get 
to  frequent  places  of  worship  as  an  amuse- 
ment, in  order  to  meet  their  friends,  and  may 
learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  gossip, 
while  religion  has  no  power  in  their  hearts. 
But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and  things 
that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus 
speak. 
What  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with 
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tone  account  of  Mrs,  Jones's  May-day  feast 
for  ker  school,  my  readers  shall  be  told  next 
month. 


PART  II. 

The  JVeio  Goum. 

Hester  Winner,  I  am  sorry  to  observe, 
had  been  by  nature  peevish,  and  lazy ;  she 
would  when  a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her 
work,  and  when  her  mother  was  unreasona- 
ble she  was  too  apt  to  return  a  saucy  answer ; 
but  when  she  became  acquainted  with  her 
own  heart,  and  with  the  Scriptures,  these 
erU  tempers  were,  in  a  good  measure,  sub- 
dued, for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate,  not  her 
violent  mother,  but  him  who  was  meek  and 
Joto/y,  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill, 
she  prayed  for  grace  to  do  better  ;  and  the 
only  answer  she  made  to  her  mother's 
charge, ( that  religion  only  served  to  make 
people  lasy,'  was  to  strive  to  do  twice  as 
much  work,  in  order  to  prove  that  really 
made  them  diligent.  The  only  thing  in 
which  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mother 
was,  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
day's  work  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and 
said,  she  did  not  dare  to  disobey  God ;  but 
to  show  that  she  did  not  wish  to  save  her  own 
labour,  she  would  do  a  double  portion  of 
work  on  the  Saturday  night,  ana  rise  two 
hours  earlier  on  the  Monday  morning. 

Once,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard, 
her  mother  told  her  she  would  treat  her  with 
a  holyday  the  following  Sabbath,  and  take 
her  a  fine  walk  to  eat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at 
Weston  fair,  which,  though  it  was  professed 
to  be  kept  on  the  Monday,  yet,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  village,  always  began  on  the 
Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca,  who  would  on 
no  account  have  wasted  the  Monday,  which 
was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and  pleasure, 
thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to  enjoy 
herself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening,  as 
well  as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earn- 
estly begged  to  be  left  at  home,  and  her 
mother  in  a  rage  went  without  her.  A  wet 
walk,  and  more  ale  than  she  was  used  to 
drink,  gave  Rebecca  a  dangerous  fever.—* 
During  this  illness  Hester,  who  would  not 
follow  her  to  a  scene  of  dissolute  mirth,  at- 
tended her  night  and  day,  and  denied  herself 
necessaries  that  ber  sick  mother  might  hare 
comforts ;  and  though  she  secretly  prayed  to 
God  that  this  sickness  might  change  her 
mother's  heart,  yet  she  never  once  reproach- 
ed her,  or  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
hy  indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  her  father  told 
Hester,  he  thought  she  had  now  been  at 
school  long  enough  for  him  to  have  a  little 

•  This  practice  is  too  common.  Those  fturs 
which  profess  to  be  kept  on  Monday,  commonly 
begin  on  the  Sunday.  It  is  much  to  he  wished 
that  magistrates  would  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  Mr. 
Simpson  did  at  Weaton,  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Jones.  There  is  another  great  evfl  worth  the  no- 
tice of  justices.  In  many  Tillages,  during  the  fair,, 
ale  is  sold  at  private  houses,  which  have  no  li- 
cense, to  the  great  injury  of  sobriety  and  good 
morals. 


good  of  her  learning,  go  he  desired  she  would 
stay  at  home  and  read  to  him.  Hestsr 
cheerfully  ran  and  fetched  her  Testament— 
But  John  fell  a  laughing,  called  her  a  fool, 
and  said,  it  would  he  time  enough  to  read 
the  Testament  to  him  when  be  was  going  to 
die,  but  at  present  he  must  have  someUunr 
merry.  So  saying,  he  gave  ber  a  song-book 
which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  Bell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  to  read 
it,  saying  she  did  not  dare  offend  God  by 
reading  what  would  hurt  her  own  soul- 
John  called  her  a  canting  hypocrite;  sad 
said,  he  would  put  the  Testament  into  the 
fire  for  that  there  was  not  a  more  merry  girl 
than  she  was  before  she  became  religious.— 
Her  mother  for  once  took  her  part  not  be- 
cause she  thought  her  daughter  in  the  right, 
but  because  she  was  glad  of  any  pretence  to 
show  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong;  thovfc 
she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester  far 
the  same  thing  if  John  "had  taken  her  part 
John,  with  a  shocking  oath,  abused  them 
both ;  and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion.— 
Hester,  instead  of  saying  one  undutiful  woid 
against  her  father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order 
to  teach  her  little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was 
so  provoked  at  her  for  not  joining  her  in  ber 
abuse  of  her  husband,  that  she  changed  her 
humour,  said  John  was  in  the  right,  and 
Hester  a  perverse  hypocrite,  who  onh  made 
religion  a  pretence  for  being  undutiful  to  her 
parents.  Hester  bore  all  in  silence,  sad 
committed  her  cause  to  Him  who  judgeth 
righteously.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  90  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  ex- 
ercises of  the  evening  at  school.  But  her 
mother  refused  to  let  her,  saying*  it  would 
only  harden  her  heart  in  mischief.  Hester 
said  not  a  word,  but  after  having  put  the  little 
ones  to  bed,  and  heard  them  say  their  pray- 
ers out  of  sight,  she  went  and  sat  down  id 
her  own  little  loft,  and  said  to  herself,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  me  to  have  taught  my 
little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought  it  was  mv  du- 
ty, for  David  has  said,  Come  ye  children* 
hearken  unto  me,  /  will  teach  yoyk  the  fear  of 
the  Lord*  It  would  have  been  stiu  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school, 
because  1  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to 
learn  than  to  teach  ;  out  I  cannot  do  either 
without  flying  in  the  face  of  my  mother ; 
God  sees  fit  to-night  to  change  /ny  pleasant 
duties  into  a  painful  trial.  ,  I  give  np  my 
will,  and  I  submit  to  the  will  of  my  father ; 
but  when  be  orders  me  to  commit  a  know* 
Bin;  then  I  dare  not  do  it,  because,  in  so  _  do* 
ing,  I  must  disobey  mj  Father  which  is  is 
heaven. 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happen- 
ed on  the  very  Sunday  next  before  Mrs. 
Jones's  yearly  feast.  On  May-day  all  the 
school  attended  ber  to  church,  each  in  a  stuff 
gown  of  their  own  earning,  and  a  cap  and 
•white  apron  of  her  giving.  After  church 
there  was  an  examination  made  into  the 
learning  and  behaviour  of  the  scholars ; 
those  who  were  most  perfect  in  their  chap- 
ters, and  who  brought  the  best  character  for 
industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  received- s 
Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 
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Now  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoard- 
ing- up  ber  little  savings,  ia  order  to  be  ready 
iritha  new  gown  oo  the  May -day  teast.  She 
had  never  got  leas  than  two  shilling*  a-week 
by  her  spinning,  besides  working  for  the 
family,  and  earning  a  trifle  by  odd  jobs. — 
Th»  money  she  faithfully  earned  to  her 
mother  every  Saturday  night,  keeping  back, 
by  consent  only  twopence  a-week  towards 
the  gown.  The  sain  was  complete,  the  pat 
tern  had  long  been  settled,  and  Hester  had 
only  oft  the  Monday  morning  to  go  to  the 
shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  home  ber 
gown  to  be  made.  Her  mother  happened  to 
go  out  that  morning  early  to  iron  in  a  gentle- 
man's family,  where  she  usually  staid  a  day 
or  two,  and  Hester  was  busy  putting  the 
home  in  order  before  she  went  to  the  shop. 

On  that  very  Monday  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  Bell  of  all  the  idle  fellows  in 
the  parish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to 
he  there.  Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge of  the  blacksmith  to  a  batch  at  all- 
fours.  The  blacksmith  was  flash  of  money, 
John  thought  himself  the  best  player;  and 
that  be  mifpit  make  sure  of  winning,  he  re- 
solved to  keep  himself  sober,  which  he  knew 
was  more  than  the  other  would  do.  John 
was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick  for  ale,  that  be 
got  to  the  doer  of  the  Bell  before  he  recol- 
lected that  he  could'  not  keep  his  word  with 
the  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not 
a  penny  m  hfia  pocket,  so  he  sullenly  turned 
homewards.  He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife, 
as  he  knew  he  should  be  more  likely  to  get 
a  scratched  lace  than  a  sixpence  from  her  ; 
bat  he  knew  that  Hester  had  received  two 
sbfthngs  for  her  last  week's  spinning  on  Sat- 
araay,  and  perhaps  she  might  not  yet  have 
riven  it  to  her  neother  Of  the  hoarded  sum 
be  knew  nothing  He  asked  her  if  she 
eoUd  lead  bin  half  a  orown,  and  he  Would 

Ey  her  next  day.    Hester,  pleased  to  see 
a  in  good  humour,  after  what  had  passed 
the  night  before,  ran  up  and  fetched  down 
ber  little  box,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  heart 
that  he  now  desired  something  she  could  com- 
ply with  without  wounding  her  conscience, 
cheerfully  poured  out  her  whole  little  stock 
anon  the  table.    John  was  in  raptures  at  the 
tight  of  three  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence, 
and  eagerly  seised  it,  box  and  all,  together 
with  a  few  hoarded  halfpence  at  the  bottom, 
though  be  had  only  asked  to  borrow  half-a- 
crown.     None  bat  one  whose  heart    was 
hardened  by  a  long  course  of  drunkenness 
could  hare  taken  away  the  whole,  and  for 
such  a  purpose*    He  told  her  she  should  cer» 
taiaty  have  it  again  next  morning,  and,  in- 
deed, intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubting  bat  he 
should  doable  the  sum.    But  John  overrated 
bis  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  tost  every  far- 
thing to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  homo 
bdbre  midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to 
bed*     He  was  quite  sober,  which  Hester 
thought  a  good  sign.     Next  morning  she 
»ked  hhn,  in  a  very  humble  way,  for  the 
money,  which  she  said  she  would  not  have 
opne,  but  that  if  the  gown  was  not  bought 
*"ectly  it  would  not  be  ready  in  time  for  the 
feast-    John's  conscience  had  troubled  him 


a  little  for  what  he  had  done,  »f  when  ne 
was  not  drunk  he  Was  not  iH-natured\  and  he 
stammered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  owned 
he  had  lost  the  money,  and  had  not  a  ferthtng 
left  The  moment  Hester  saw  him  toild  and 
kind,  her  heart  Was  softened,  and  she  betted 
him  not  to  rex  ;  adding,  that  she  would  be 
contented  never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long 
as  she  lived,  if  She  could  hare  the  comfort 
of  always  seejng  him  come  home  as  sober  as 
he  was  last  night.  For  Hester  did  hot  know 
that  he  bad  refrained  from  getting  drunk, 
only  that  he  might  gamble  with  a  better 
chance  of  success,  and  that  when  a  gamester 
keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  he  mat 
practice  a  virtue,  bat  that  he  may  commit  a 
worse  crime.  *  1  am  indeed  sorry  for  Wfcftt 
I  have  done,1  said  he ;  *  you  cannot  go  to  tne 
feast,  and  what  will  madam  Jones  say!'-«- 
( Yes,  but  I  can/  said  Hester,  *  for  God 
looks  not  at  the  gown,  but  at  the  heart  anft 
I  am  sure  he  sees  mine  full  of  gratitude  at 
hearing  you  talk  so  kindly ;  and  if.  I  tbougut 
my  dear  father  would  change  his  present 
evil  courses*  I  should  be  the  happiest  girl  at 
the  feast  to-morrow.'  John  Walked  away 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himself',  surely  there 
must  be  something  in  religion,  since  ft  can 
thus  change  tbe  heart.    Hester  Was  once  k 

§ert  ghrl,  and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb, 
he  was  once  an  indolent  girl,  and  no#  she 
is  up  with  the  lark.  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and 
Would  do  any  thing  for  a  ne#  riband  ;  ana* 
now  she  if  contented  to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast 
at  which  every  one  else  will  hate  a  hew 
gown.  She  deprived  herself  of  her  gown  to 
give  me  the  money ;  and  yet  this  very  gfft, 
so  dutiful  in  some  things,  Would  submit  tb  be 
turned  oat  of  doors  rather  than  read  a  roose 
book  at  my  command,  or  break  the  Sabbath. 
I  do  not  understand  this;  there  must  We 
some  mystery  ia  it.  All  thm  he  said  as  h6 
was  going  tb  work.  Id  the  evening  he  did 
not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it  was  owing  te 
his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  pen* 
ny  in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
positively  to  say,  but  I  believe  it  Was  a  Httle 
of  one  and  a  little  of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  had 
long  been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hes- 
ter had  the  money  by  her,  it  Was  looked  oh 
as  good  as  bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  td 
get  it  brought  ftome,  and  made  in  her  tooth- 
er's absence.  Indeed,  so  little  did  Rebecca 
care  about  the  school,  that  she  would  not 
have  cared  any  thing  about  the  gown,  if  her 
vanity  had  not  made  her  wish  that  ber  daugh- 
ter should  be  the  best  drest  of  any  girl  at  the 
feast.  Being  from  home,  as  was  said  before, 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  disappointment 
On  May-day  morning,  Hester,  instead  of 
keeping  from  the  feast,  because  she  had  not 
a  new  gown,  or  meanly  inventing  any  ex- 
cuse for  wearing  an  old  one,  dressed  herself 
out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor  old 
things,  and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order 
to  go  to  church.  Whether  Hester  had  for- 
merly indulged  a  little  pride  of  heart,  and 
talked  of  this  gown  rather  too  much,  I  am 
not  quite  sure ;  certain  it  is,  there  was  a 
great  hue  and  cry  made  at  seeing  Hester 
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Wilmot)  the  neatest  girl,  the  moat  industri- 
ous girl  in  the  school,  come  to  the  May-day 
feast  in  an  old  stuff  gown,  when  every  other 
girl  was  so  creditably  drest  Indeed,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or  three  much 
too  smart  for  their  station,  and  who  had  diz- 
ened  themselves  out  in  very  improper  finery, 
which  Mrs.  Jones  made  them  take  off  before 
her.  ( I  mean  this  feast,'  said  she,  '  as  a  re- 
ward of  industry  and  piety,  an£  not  as  a  trial 
of  skill  who  can  be  finest,  and  outvie  the  rest 
in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast  will 
'  become  an  encouragement,  not  to  virtue, 
but  to  vanity.  I  am  so  great  a  friend  to  de- 
cency of  apparel,  that  1  even  like  to  see  you 
deny  your  appetites,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
come  decently  dressed  to  the  house  of  God. 
To  encourage  you  to  do  this,  I  like  to  set 
apart  this  one  day  of  inuocent  pleasure, 
against  which  you  may  be  preparing  all  the 
year,  by  laying  aside  something  every  week 
towards  buying  a  gown  out  of  all  your  sa- 
vings. But,  let  me  tell  you,  that  meekness 
and  an  humble  spirit  is  of  more  value  in  the 
eight  of  God  and  good  men,  than  the  gayest 
cotton  gown,  or  the  brightest  pink  riband 
in  the  parish.9 

Mrs.  Jones,  for  all  this,  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  the  rest  at  Hester's  mean  garb:  but, 
such  is  the  power  of  a  good  character,  that 
she  gave  her  credit  for  a  right  intention,  es- 
pecially as  she  knew  the  unhappy  state  of  her 
family.  For  it  was  Mrs.  Jones's  way,  (and 
it  is  not  a  bad  way,)  always  to  wait,  ana  in- 
quire into  the  truth,  before  she  condemned 
any  person  of  good  character,  though  appear- 
ances were  against  them.  As  we  cannot 
judge  of  people's  motives,  said  she,  we  may, 
from  ignorance,  often  condemn  their  best 
actions,  and  approve  of  their  worst.  It  will 
be  alwavs  time  enough  to  judge  unfavoura- 
bly, ana  let  us  give  others  credit  as  long  as 
we  can,  and  then  we,  in  our  turn,  may  ex- 
pect a  favourable  judgment  from  others,  and 
remember  who  had  said,  Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged. 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  bad 
done  for  her  father,  than  she  was  humbled 
by  the  meanness  of  her  garb ;  and  notwith- 
standing Betty  Stiles,  one  of  the  girls  whose 
finery  had  been  taken  away,  sneered  at  her, 
Hester  never  offered  to  clear  herself,  by  ex- 
posing her  father,  though  she  thought  it  right, 
secretly  to  inform  Mrs.  Jones  of  what  had 
past  When  the  examination  of  the  girls  be- 
gan, Betty  Stiles  was  asked  some  questions 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  commandments,  which 
she  answered  very  well.  Hester  was  asked 
nearly  the  same  questions,  and,  though  she 
answered  them  no  better  than  Betty  had  done, 
they  were  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
rise  up,  and  give  a  handsome  Bible  to  Hes- 
ter, while  she  gave  nothing  to  Betty.  This 
girl  cried  out  rather  pertly,  ( Madam,  it  is 
very  hard  that  I  have  no  book ;  I  was  as 
perfect  as  Hester.'—'  I  have  often  told  you,' 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  religion  is  not  a  thing 
of  the  tongue  but  of  the  heart.  That  girl 
gives  me  the  best  proof  that  she  has  learned 
the  fourth  commandment  to  good  purpose, 


day,  though  commanded  to  break  it  by  a 
parent  whom  she  loves.  And  that  girl  best 
proves  that  she  keeps  the  fifth,  who  gives  up 
her  own  comfort,  and  clothing,  and  credit, 
to  honour  and  obey  her  father  and  mother, 
even  though  they  are  not  such  as  she  could 
wish.  Betty  Stiles,  though  she  could  answer 
the  questions  so  readily,  went  abroad  last 
Sunday  when  she  should  have  been  at  school, 
and  refused  to  nurse  her  sick  mother,  when 
she  could  not  help  herself.  Is  this  having 
learnt  those  two  commandments  to  any  good 
purpose?' 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whispered 
Mrs  Jones.  *  Well,  madam,  now  you  have 
convinced  even  me  of  the  benefit  of  religious 
instruction  ;  now  1  see  there  is  a  meaning  to 
it  I  thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a 
psalm  ;  but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating..  I.  see  your 
scholars  must  do  what  they  near,  and  ofay 
what  they  learn.  Why,  at  this  rate,  they 
will  all  be  better  servants  for  being  really 
godly,  and  60  I  will  add  a  pudding  to  next 
year's  feast' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a 
new  Bible,  made  her  forget  that  she  had  oo 
an  old  gown.     She  walked  to  church  in  a 
thankful  frame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy, 
when  she  saw,  among  a  number  of  working 
men,  her  own  father  going  into  church    As 
she  past  by  him,  she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so 
much  joy  and  affection,  that  it  brought  tears 
into  his  eyes,  especially  when  be  compared 
her  mean  dress  with  that  of  the  other  girU, 
and  thought  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 
John,  who  had  not  been  at  church  for  some 
years,  was  deeply  struck  with  the  service. 
The  confession  with  which  it  opens  went  to 
his  heart     He  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  be 
was  a  miserable  tinner,  and  that  there  was 
no  health  in  him     He  now  felt  compunction 
for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  oniv  his  ill- 
behaviour  to  his  daughter  which  bad  Drought 
him  to  church.    The  sermon,  was  such  as 
served  to  strengthen  the  impression  which 
the  prayers  had  made ;  and  when  it  was  over, 
instead'of  joining  the  ringers,  (for  the  beli>? 
was  the  only  part  of  the  church  John  liked, 
because  it  usually  led  to  the  alehouse,)  he 
quietly  walked  back  to  his  work.    It  was, 
indeed,  the  best  day's  work  he  ever  made. 
He  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  the  whole 
day,  the  first  words  he  heard  at  church: 
When  the  wicked  man  turneth  awayfrcim  his 
wickedness,  and  doeth  that  which  u  Iwff 
and  right j  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.    At 
night,  instead  of  going  to  the  Bell,  he  went 
home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to  forgive 
him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  door,  be 
heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daughter  for 
having  brought  such  a  disgrace  on  thefamilv 
as  to  be  seen  in  that  old  rag  of  a  gown,  and 
insisted  on  knowing  what  she  had  done  wito 
the  money.    Hester  tried  to  keep  the  secret, 
but  her  mother  declared  she  would  turn  her 
out  of  doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth-    H** 
ter  was  at  last  forced  to  confess  she  had  given 
it  to  her  father.     Unfortunately  for  po°T 


who  persists  in  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  I  John,  it  was  at  this  very  moment  that 
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opened  the  door.  The  mother  now  divided 
her  fury  between  '*mt  guilty  husband  and  her 
innocent  child,  till  from  words  she  fell  to 
blows.  ■  John  defended  his  daughter,  and  re- 
ceived some  of  the  strokes  intended  for  the 
poor  girl.  This  turbulent  scene  partly  put 
John's  good  resolutions  to  flight,  though  the 
patience  of  Hester  did  him  almost  as  much 
good  as  the  sermon  he  had  beard.  At  length 
the  poor  girl  escaped  up  stairs,  not  a  little 
bruised,  and  a  scene  of  much  violence  passed 
between  John  and  Rebecca  She  declared 
she  would  not  tit  down  to  supper  with  such 
a  brute,  and  set  off  to  a  neighbour's  house, 
that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  abusing 
him  the  longer.  John,  whose  mind  was 
much  disturbed,  went  up  stairs  without  bis 
sapper.  As  he  was  passing  by  Hester's  little 
room  he  beard  her  voice,  and  as  he  concluded 
she  was  venting  bitter  complaints  against  her 
uimatural  parents,  he  stopped  to  listen,  re- 
solved to  go  in  and  comfort  her.  He  stop- 
ped at  the  door,  for,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  and 
praying  so  earnestly  that  she  did  not  hear 
him.  As  he  made  sure  she  could  be  praying 
for  nothing  but  his  death,  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  Sear  these  words :  '  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  my  dear  father  and  mother,  teach 
me  to  love  them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do 
them  good ;  make  me  more  dutiful  and  more 
patient,  that,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God, 
my  8aviour,  1  may  recommend  his  holy  reli- 
fion,  and  my  dear  parents  may  be  brought 
to  love  and  fear  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ ' 
Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been 
bard-hearted  if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard, 
could  not  stand  this,  he  fell  down  on  his 
knees,  embraced  bis  child,  and  begged  her  to 
teach  him  how  to  pray.  He  prayed  himself 
as  well  as  be  could,  and  though  he  did  not 
know  what  words  to  use,  yet  his  heart  was 
melted ;  he  owned  be  was  a  sinner,  and  beg- 
ged Hester  to  fetch  the  prayer-book,  and 
read  over  the  confession  with  which  he  had 
Wn  so  struck  at  church.  This  was  the 
pleasantest  order  she  had  ever  obeyed.  See- 
in;  him  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  sin, 
*be  pointed  oat  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ten;  and  in  this  manner  she  past  some 
hours  with  her  father,  which  were  the  happi- 
est of  her  life ;  such  a  night  was  worth  a 
hundred  cotton,  or  even  silk  gowns.  In  the 
course  of  the  week  Hester  read  over  the 
confession,  and  some  other  prayers,  to  her 
father  to  often  that  he  got  them  by  heart, 
^  repeated  them  while  he  was  at  work.— 
She  next  taught  him  the  fifty- first  psalm. 
At  length  be  took  courage  to  kneel  down 
and  pray  before  he  went  to  bed.  From  that 
time  he  bore  his  wife's  ill  humour  much  bet- 
ter than  he  had  ever  done,  and,  as  he  knew 
j»r  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he 
oepuoi  to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  not 
qmte  so  bad,  his  home  might  still  become  as 
Ptaaant  a  place  to  him  as  ever  the  Bell  had 
heen ;  but  unless  she  became  more  tractable 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  long 
fvenragt  after  the  lit  tie  ones  were  in  bed,  for 
h«  began,  once  more,  to  delight  in  playing 
*mi  them.  Hester  propn«?H  that  she  ner- 
Vm„  T. 


self  should  teach  him  to  read  an  hour  every 
night,  and  he  consented.  Rebecca  began  to 
storm,  from  the  mere  trick  she  had  got  of 
storming ;  but  finding  that  he  now  brought 
home  all  his  earnings,  and  that  she  got  both 
his  money  and  his  company,  (for  she  had 
once  loved  him,)  she  began  to  reconcile  her- 
self to  this  new  way  of  lite.  In  a  few  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.  In  learning  to 
read  it  he  alsCgot  it  by  heart,  and  this  pro- 
ved a  little  store  for  private  devotion,  and 
while  he  was  mowing  or  reaping,  he  could 
call  to  mind  a  text  to  cheer  his  labour.  .He 
now  went  constantly  to  church,  and  often 
dropped  in  at  the  school  on  a  Sunday  eve- 
ning to  hear  their  prayers.  He  expressed 
so  much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  day  Hester 
ventured  to  ask  him  if  they  should  set  up 
family  prayer  at  home  ?  John  said  he  should 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  he  could  not  yet  read 
quite  well  enough,  he  desired  Hester  to  try 
to  get  a  proper  book  and  begin  next  Sunday 
night.  Hester  had  bought,  of  a  pious 
hawker,  for  three  halfpence,*  the  Book  of 
Prayers,  printed  for  the  Cheap  Repository, 
and  knew  she  should  there  find  something 
suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  little  book,  her  mother, 
who  sat  in  the  corner,  and  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  was  so  much  struck  that  she  could 
not  find  a  word  to  say  against  it.  For  a  few 
nights,  indeed,  she  continued  to  sit  still,  or 
pretended  to  rock  the  young  child  while  her 
husband  and  daughter  were  Kneeling  at  their 
prayers.  She  expected  John  would -have 
scolded  her  for  this,  and  so  perverse  was  her 
temper,  that  she  was  disappointed  at  his  find- 
ing no  fault  with  her.  Seeing  at  last  that  he 
was  very  patient,  and  that  though  he  prayed 
fervently  himself  he  suffered  her  to  do  as  she 
liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  opposition  for 
want  of  something  to  provoke  it.  As  her 
pride  began  to  be  subdued,  some  little  dispo- 
sition to  piety  was  awakened  in  her  heart — 
By  degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees, 
though  at  first  it  was  behind  the  cradle,  or 
the  clock,  or  in  some  corner,  where  she 
thought  they  would  not  see  her.  Hester  re- 
joiced even  in  this  outward  change  in  her 
mother,  and  prayed  that  God  would  at  last 
be  pleased  to  touch  her  heart  as  he  had  done 
that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  had 
saved  up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours  ; 
this  he  kindly  offered  to  Hester  to  make  up 
for  the;  loss  of  her  gown.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting it,  Hester  told  him,  that  as  she  her- 
self was  young  and  healthy,  she  should  soon 
be  able  to  clothe  herself  out  of  her  own 
savings,  and  begged  him  to  make  her  mother 
a  present  of  this  gown,  which  he  did.  It  had 
been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  go  in  an 
old  gown.  She  had,  however,  so  far  con- 
quered this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  lately 
gone  pretty  often.      This  kindness  of  the 

*  These  prayers  may  be  had  also  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  fit  for  private  persons,  the  other  for 
familif»?>,  priro  on«  linifpemiv. 
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gown  touched  ber  not  a  little,  and  the  first 
Sunday  she  put  it  on,  Mr.  Simpson  happened 
to  preach  from  this  text,  God  resitUlh  the 
proud y  but  gweth  grace  fo  the  humble.  This 
sermon  so  affected  Rebecca,  that  she  never 
once  thought  she  had  her  new  gown  on,  till 
she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she  went  to  bed, 
and  that  very  night,  instead  of  skulking  be- 
hind, she  knelt  down  by  her  husband,  and 
joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 

There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebec- 
ca's mind  ;  she  had  observed,  that  since  her 
husband  had  grown  religious  he  had  been  so 
careful  not  to  give  her  any  offence,  that  he 
was  become  scrupulously  clean  ;  took  off  bis 
dirty  shoes  before  he  sat  down,  and  was  very 
cautious  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her 
shining  table.    Now  it  was  rather  remarka- 


ble, that  as  Jobs  grew  more  neat,  Babccu 
grew  more  indifferent  tor^atnesa.  But  both 
these  changes  arose  from  the  same  cause, 
the  growth  of  religion  in  their  hearts.  John 
grew  cleanly  from  the  fear  of  gwiag  pain  to 
his  wife,  while  Rebecca,  grew  iodiffereat 
from  having  discovered  the  sin  and  My  of 
an  over-anxious  care  about  trifles.  When 
the  heart  is  once  given  op  to  God,  tack  ram- 
ties  in  a  good  degree  die  of  themselves. 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  race,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Chnstinajheay  sJm  wa& 
appointed  an  under  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  many  people  think  that  some  yean 
hence,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  Mrt, 
Crew,  Hester  may  be  promoted  to  be  bead 
mistress. 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  fee. 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 


AN    ALLEGORY. 


There  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great 
king,  who  was  also  a  judge.  He  was  very 
merciful,  but  he  was  also  very  just ;  for  be 
used  to  say,  that  justice  was  the  foundation 
of  all  goodness,  and  that  indiscriminate  and 
misapplied  mercy  was  in  fact  injustice.  His 
subjects  were  apt  enongh,  in  a  general  way, 
to  extol  his  merciful  temper,  and  especially 
those  subjects  who  were  always  committing 
crimes  which  made  them  particularly  liable 
to  be  punished  by  his  justice.  This  last 
quality  they  constantly  kept  out  of  sight, 
till  they  had  cheated  themselves  into  a  no- 
tion that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all. 

Now  it  had  happened  a  long  time  before, 
that  this  whole  people  had  broken  their  alle- 
giance, and  had  forfeited  the  king's  favour, 
and  had  also  fallen  from  a  very  prosperous 
state  in  which  he  had  originally  placed  them, 
having  one  and  all  become  bankrupts.  But 
when  they  were  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
and  had  nothing  to  pay,  the  king's  son  most 
generously  took  the  whole  burden  of  their 
debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  all  their  affairs  should  be  settled, 
and  their  very  crimes  forgiven,  (for  they 
were  criminals  as  well  as  debtors)  provided 
only  they  would  show  themselves  sincerely 
sorry  for  what  they  had  done  themselves,  and 
be  thankful  for  what  had  been  done  for  tbem. 
1  should  however  remark,  that  a  book  was 
also  given  them,  in  which  a  true  and  faithful 
account  of  their  own  rebellion  was  written  ; 
and  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  king's 

{>ardon,  together  with  a  variety  of  directions 
or  their  conduct  in  time  to  come;  and  in  this 
book  it  was  particularly  mentioned,  that  af- 
ter having  lived  a  certain  number  of  years 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  same  king's  country, 
yet  still  under  his  eye  and  jurisdiction,  there 
should  be  a  grand  assizes,  when  every  one 
was  to  be  publicly  tried  for  'his  past  beha- 
viour ;  and  after  this  trial  was  over,  certain 
heavy  punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  should  have  still  persisted  in  their 


rebellion,  and  certain  big*  premies*  *w 
to  be  bestowed  as  a  gracious  lewaniupoewi 
penitent  and  obedient 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice*  that ;  tan 
king's  court  differed  in  some  respect  froa 
our  courts  of  justice,  being  indeed  a  sort  a 
court  of  appeal  to  which  qneationswem  car- 
ried after  they  had  been  imperfeotfr  ***» 
in  the  common  courts !  And  although  »» 
us  all  criminals  are  tried  (and  a  met*  «w* 
lent  mode  of  trial  it  is)  by  a  jurjef  *J 
peers,  yet  in  this  king's  country  the  an* 
was  very  different ;  for  since  every  ona  of 
the  people  had  been  in  a  certain  sense  cm* 
inals,  the  king  did  not  think  it /air  to9ft» 
them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed,  ■*• 
been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  respect*  nw 
customs  which  prevail  with  ne,  for  the  cm** 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  on*  eoortB 
are  mere  overt  act*>  aa  the  lawyetacaD  ft*** 
that  is,  acta  which  regard  the  onswaMM- 
havioar ;  such  as  the  acts  of  striking,  ft*8** 
ing,  stealing,  and  so  forth.  But » una  aW8 
court  it  k  not  merely  outward  sins,  bat  «n* 
of  the  heart  also  which  were  to  be  pamsbad. 
Many  a  crime,  therefore,  which  was  na»er 
heard  of  in  the  court  of  King*  Bench,  or  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  which  indeed  e*ma  »* 
be  cognisable  by  these  courts,  was  hoe  tobe 
brought  to  light,  and  was  reserved  for  On 
great  day.  Among  these  were  P****  8Bfi 
oppression,  and  envy,  and  maace,  and  ** 
venge,  and  covetousneet,  and  secret  taw* 
of  mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  an" 
all  sinful  wfehes  and  desire*.  When  cor* 
ousness,  indeed,  put  men  on  commitAiag£Dy; 
bery,  or  when  malice  drove  thomto***01 
murder,  then  the  common  courts  immedmje- 
ly  judged  the  criminal,  without  waitm*  »J 
these  great  assizes ;  nevertheless,  since  even 
a  thief  and  murderer  would  now  and  two 
escape  in  the  common  courts,  for  warn  • 
evidence,  or  through  some  feoit  or  d***! 
the  jndgeorjury,  the  escape  waa-of  ln«JJ 
moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  for  beww  *n 
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to  be  triad  again  by  this  great  king ;  tod 
even  though  the  man  should  hare  been  pun- 
ished in  tome  tense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a 
farther  end  noia  lasting  punishment  to  fear, 
unlets,  indeed,  he  eras  one  of  those,  who  had 
obtained  (by  the  means  I  before  spoke  of) 
this  great  king's  pardon.  The  ems  of  <ne 
Aasrl,  however,  were  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous sort  of  sins,  which  were  to  come  before 
this  great  tribunal ;  end  these  were  to  be 
judged  by  this  great  king  in  person,  end  by 
none  hot  himself;  because  he  alone  possess- 
ed a  certain  power  of  getting  at  all  secrets. 

Ionee  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily, 
who  beilt  a  wtneperinr  gallery  in  the  form  of 
an  ear,  thrown  which  he  could  hear  every 
word  his  rebellions  subjects  uttered,  though 
spoken  ever  so  low.  But  this  secret  of  the 
long  of  Sicily  was  nothing  to  what  this  great 
king  poiaessed ;  for  he  Lad  the  power  of 
knowing  every  thought  which  was  coneeir- 
ed  in  the  mind,  though  it  never  broke  out  in- 
to words,  or  proceeded  to  actions* 

Now  yon  may  be  ready  to  think,  perhaps, 
that  these  people  were  worse  off  than  any 
others,  because  they  were  to  be  examined  so 
closely,  and  judged  so  strictly.  Far  from  it ; 
the  fang  Was  too  just  to  expect  bricks  with- 
out giving  thetn  straw;  he  gate  them,  there- 
fere,  every  help  that  they  needed.  He  gave 
tan  a  book  or  directions,  as  I  before  obser- 
ved; and  because  may  were  naturally  sbort- 
sgated,  he  sdpphed  them  with  a  glass  for 
reading  it,  and  tons  the  most  dim-sighted 
night  ana,  if  they  did  not  wilfolly  shut  their 
efts:  hut  though  the  king  invited  them  to 
open  their  eyes,  he  did  not  compel  them  5 


the  solemnity,  or  rather,  they  prepared  for  it 
much  as  some  of  the  people  in  our  provincial 
town*  are  apt  to  prepare  for  the  annual  as- 
size times ;  I  mean  by  balls  and.  feastin^s, 
and  they  saw  their  own  trial  come  on,  with 
as  little  concern  as  is  felt  by  the  people  in 
our  streets,  when  they  see  the  judge's  pro- 
cession enter  the  town ;  they  indeed  comfort 
themselves  that  it  is  only  those  in  the  prisons 
who  are  guilty. 

But  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
roan  found  that  he  was  to  oe  judged  for  him- 
self; and  that  somehow  or  other,  all  his  se- 
crets were  brought  out,  and  that  there  wa? 
now  no  escape,  not  even  a  short  reprieve, 
things  began  to  take  a  more  serious  turn. 
Some  of  the  worst  of  the  criminals  were  got 
together  debating  in  an  outer  court  of  the 
grand  hall ;  and  there  they  passed  their  time, 
not  in  compunction  and  tears,  not  in  compar- 
ing their  lives  with  what  was  required  in 
that  book  which  had  been  given  them,  but 
they  derived  a  fallacious  hope  by  comparing 
themselves  with  such  as  had  been  still  more 
notorious  offenders. 

One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  with- 
in the  lotter  of  the  law,  insulted  a  poor  fel- 
low as  a  thief,  because  he  had  stolen  a  loaf 
of  bread  *  You  are  far  wickeder  than  I  was,' 
said  a  citizen  to  his  apprentice,  (for  you 
drank  and  swore  at  the  ale-house  every  Sun- 
day night.'  *Yes,'  said  the  poor  fellow, 
*  but  it  was  your  fault  that  I  did  so,  for  you 
took  no  care  of  my  soul,  but  spent  all  your 
Sabbaths  in  jaunting  abroad  or  in  rioting  at 
home ;  I  might  have  learnt,  but  there  was  no 


sad  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their  lives  one  to  teach  me ;    1  might  have  followed  a 


wnh  the  book  in  their  band,  because  they 
would  not  oat  the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper 
mats  for  rending  and  understanding  all  that 
was  written  for  them.  The  hurnble  and  sin- 
ww  learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part  of 
the  book  which  was  least  plainly  written; 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  Ability  to  under- 
asndil  depended  more  on  the  heart  than  the 
tad;  an  evil  disposition  blinded  (he  sight, 
while  hamihty  operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened  that  those  who  had  been 
**  lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the 
lower  oourts,  took  it  into  their  beads  that 
yy  were  all  very  good  sort  of  people,  and 
•f  course  very  safe  from  any  danger  at  this 
frsat  nana*  This  grand  intended  trial,  in- 
deed, had  been  talked  of  so  much,  and  put 
sffso  long  (for  it  bad  seemed  long  at  least  to 
,t*«  short-sighted  people)  that  many  per- 
toftdad  themselves  it  would  never  take  place 
««i;  and  for  the  greater  pari  were  living 
*way  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about 
Jf!  they  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  bad 
Mto  dene  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  if  they 

tK.  EL*"*  to  "!*&***  no  king's  son  to  be 
j«kssl  to,  no  book  to  guide  themselves  by, 

.kL?*  *****  «■«•  were  never  to  come 

«Bl5  wi£ th*  teo*  •  **®*ai«wk'  wenrt  met* 
"£££**  hewmnot  alack  concerning  hi* 
E?Jf*J*j  •*  «"w*  mm  accomU  stackne**.— 
2J-,, l*Bl*h  the  solemn  period  approached. 
™»u>  htwever,  the  people  did  not  prepare  for 


good  example,  but  I  saw  only  bad  ones.  I 
sinned  against  less  light  than  you  did.'  A 
drunken  journeyman,  who  had  spent  all  his 
wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  spent 
a  great  estate  in  bribery  at  elections,  as  the 
lord  of  his  manor  had  done,  while  a  perjured 
elector  boasted  that  he  was  no  drunkard  like 
the  journeyman ;  and  the  member  himself 
took  comfort  that  be  had  never  received  the 
bribes  wliic^  he  had  not  been  ashamed  to  of- 
fer, 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  awful 
pomp  of  the  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding 
of  the  trumpet  which  attended  the  judge's 
entrance,  nor  (he  sitting  of  the  judge,  nor 
the  opening  of  the  books,  nor  the  crowding 
of  the  millions,  who  stood  before  him.  I 
shall  pass  over  the  multitudes  who  were  tri- 
ed and  condemned  to  dungeons  and  chains, 
and  eternal  fire,  and  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  the  king,  which  always 
seemed  to  be  the  saddest  part  of  the  Sen- 
tence. I  shall  on!v  notice  further,  a  few 
who  brought  some  plea  of  merit,  and  claim- 
ed a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  and 
even  deceived  themselves  so  far  as  to  think 
tluit  his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  their  jus- 
tification. 

A  thoughtless  spendthrift  advanced  without 
any  contrition,  and  said,  *  that  he  had  lived 
handsomely,  and  had  hated  the  covetous 
whom  God  abhorreth ;  that  he  trusted  in  that 
passage  of  the  book  which  said,  that  covtttmn - 
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nesswasidolahy  ,*  and  that  be  therefore  hoped 
for  a  favourable  sentence.'  Now  it  proved 
that  this  man  had  not  only  avoided  covetous.- 
ness,  but  that  he  had  even  left  his  wife  and 
children  in  want  through  his  excessive  prod- 
igality. The  judge  therefore  immediately 
pointed  to  that  place  in  the  book  where  it  is 
written,  he  that  provideth  not  for  hi*  house- 
hold is  worse  than  an  infidel.  He  that  Iweth 
in  pleasure  is  de^td  while  heUmetks  'thou,' 
said  he,  'in  thy  life  time,  receivedsl  thy  good 
things^  and  now  thou  must  be  tormented.' 
Then  a  miser,  whom  hunger  and  hoarding 
had  worn  to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward, 
and  praised  the  sentence  passed  on  this  ex- 
travagant youth,  *  and  surely,1  said  he, 
4  since  he  is  condemned,  I  am  a  man  that 
may  make  some  plea  to  favour— I  was  nev- 
er idle  or  drank,  I  kept  my  body  in  subjec- 
tion. I  have  been  so  self-denying  that  I  am 
certainly  a  saint :  1  have  loved  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  wife  nor  children,  to  excess, 
in  all  this  1  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.' 
Then  the  judge  said*  '  But  where  are  thy 
works  of  mercy  and  thy  labours  of  love,  see 
that  family  which  perished  in  thy  sight  last 
hard  winter,  while  thy  barns  were  overflow- 
ing ;  that  poor  family  were  my  representa- 
tives; yet  they  were  hungry,  and  thou  ga- 
vest  them  no  meat  Qo  to,  now  thou  rich 
man,  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that  are 
cam*  upon  you*  Tour  gold  and  your  silver  is 
cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  wit- 
ness against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as 
it  werefireS 

Then  came  up  one  with  a  roost  self-suffi- 
cient air.  He  walked  up  boldly,  having  in 
one  hand  the  plan  of  an  hospital  which  he 
had  built,  and  in  the  other  the  drawing  of  a 
statue,  which  was  erecting  for  him  in  the 
country  that  he  had  just  left,  and  on  his 
forehead  appeared,  in  gold  letters,  the  list  of 
all  the  public  charities  to  which  he  had  sub- 
scribed. He  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  miser,  and  said, 
*  Lord,  when  saw  I  tbee  hungry  and  fed  thee 
not,  or  in  prison  and  visited  thee  not  ?  I  have 
visited  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  af- 
fliction.' Here  the  judge  cut  him  short,  by 
saying, '  True,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatherless, 
but  didst  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  part 
of  my  command,  *  to  keep  thyself  unspotted 
from  the  world.'  /No,  thou  wast  conformed 
to  the  world  in  many  of  its  sinful  customs, 
•thou  didst  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  thou 
didst  love  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world ;'  and  the  motive  to  all  thy  charities 
was  not  a  regard  to  me  but  to  thy  own  credit 
with  thy  fellow  men.  Thou  hast  done  every 
thing  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  and  now 
thou  art  vainly  trusting  in  thy  deceitful 
works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy  trust  in  my 
9on,  who  has  offered  himself  to  be  a  surety 
lor  thee.'  Where  has  been  that  humility  and 
gratitude  to  him  which  was  required  of  thee. 
No,  thou  wouldst  be  thine  own  surety  :  thou 
hast  trusted  in  thyself :  thou  hast  made  thy 
boast  of  thine  own  goodness;  thou  hast 
sought  after  and  thou  bast  enjoyed  the  praise 
of  men,  and  verily  I  say  unto  thee, '  thou 
hast  had  thy  reward*.' 


A  poor  diseased  blind  cripple,  who  cam* 
from  the  very  hospital  which  this  great  rasa 
had  built,  then  fell  prostrate  on  bis  free,  cry- 
ing  out,  'Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  smnerY 
on  which  the  judge,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
said,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant' 
The  poor  man  replied,  «  Lord,  I  bare  done 
nothing  !'— '  But  thou  hast  *  suffered  well,1 
said  the  judge ;  *  thou  hast  been  an  example 
of  patience  and  meekness,  and  though  thou 
hadst  but  few  talents,  yet'  thou  hast  well  an- 

S  roved  those  few ;  thou  hadst  time,  this  thus 
idst  spend  in  the  humble  duties  of  thy  sta- 
tion, and  also  in  earnest  prayer ;  thou  didst 
Kray  even  for  that  proua  founder  of  thine 
ospiial,  who  never  prayed  for  himself;  then 
wast  indeed  blind  and  lame,  but  it  is  oo 
where  said,  my  son  give  me  tby  feet,  or  thins 
eyes,  but  give  me  thy  heart ;  and  even  the 
few  faculties  I  did  grant  thee,  were  employ- 
ed to  my  glory ;  with  thine  ears  thou  didst 
listen  to  my  word,  with  thy  tongue  thou  didst 
show  forth  my  praise,  "  enter  thou  into  (fee 
joy  of  thy  Lord.* 

There  were  several  who  came  forward, 
and  boasted  of  some  single  and  particular 
virtue,  in  which  they  had  been  supposed  to 
excel.  One  talked  of  bis  generosity,  anoth- 
er of  bis  courage,  and  a  third  of  his  fortmufe ; 
but  it  proved  on  a  close  examination,  tbat 
some  of  those  supposed  virtues  were  merely 
the  effect  of  a  particular  constitution  of 
body  ;  that  others  proceeded  from  a  fake 
motive,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  were  ac- 
tual vices,  since  they  were  carried  toexcea ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  dot/, 
some  other  duty  was  lost  sight  of;  in  short, 
these  partial  virtues  were  none  of  them  prac- 
tised in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  nag, 
but  merely  to  please  the  person's  own  bu- 
mour,  or  to  gain  praise,  and  they  would  not, 
therefore,  stand  this  day's  trial,  for  *  he  tbat 
had  kept  the  whole  law,  and  yet  bad  wilfully 
and  habitually  offended  in  any  one  point, 
was  declared  guilty  of  breaking  the  whole.1 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  fell 
from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could 
now  no  longer  take  comfort,  as  they  bad 
done  for  so  many  years,  by  measuring  their 
neighbours'  conduct  against  their  own. 
Each  at  once  saw  himself  in  bis  true  Ughtt 
and  found,  alas  !  when  it  was  too  late,  tbat 
he  should  have  made  the  book  which  bad 
been  jruren  him  his  rule  of  practice  before, 
since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule  by  which 
he  was  to  be  judged.  Nay,  every  one  now 
thought  himself  even  worse  than  bis  neigh- 
bour, because,  while  he  only  saw  and  heerd 
of  the  guilt  of  others,  lie  felt  his  own  in  all 
its  aggravated  horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  thej  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
judge  who  condemned  them ;  and  also  toap- 
prove  the  favourable  sentence  by  which  thoa- 
sands  of  other  criminals  had  not  only  their 
lives  saved,  but  were  made  happy  and  glon* 
ous  beyond  all  imagination ;  not  for  any  gre?f 
merits  which  they  had  to  produce,  but  w 
consequence  of  their  sincere  repentance,  ftflfl 
their  humble  acceptance  of  the  pardon  otter- 
ed to  them  by  the  king's  sod.    One  thin* 
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was  remarkable,  that  whilst  most  of  those 
woo  were  eosrieomed,  never  expected  con- 
damMlta*  but  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  mpposed  innocence  or  goodness,  all 
whs  wen  really  rewarded  and  forgiven  were 


sensible  that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a 
mere  act  of  grace,  and  they  cried  out  with, 
one  voice,  *Not  onto  us,  not  uotous,twt 
unto  thy  name  be  the  praise !' 


THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOLDIER, 

OR  THE  FAIR-WEATHER  CHRISTIAN. 


AN   ALLEGORY. 


William  was  a  lively  young;  servant,  who 
lived  in  a  great  but  very  irregular  family. 
His  place  was  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  him, 
and  suited  to  his  gay  thoughtless  temper. 
He  found  a  plentiful  table  and  a  good  cellar. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
be  done,  though  it  was  performed  with  much 
disorder  and  confusion.  The  family  in  the 
main  were  not  unkind  to  him,  though  they 
often  contradicted  and  crossed  him,  espe- 
cially when  things  went  ill  with  themselves. 
This,  William  never  much  liked,  for  he  was 
always  fond  of  having  his  own  way.  There 
was  a  merry,  or  rather  a  noisy  and  riotous 
servants'  hall ;  for  disorder  ana  quarrels  are 
indeed  the  nsual  effects  of  plenty  and  unre 
strained  indulgence.  The  men  were  smart, 
hut  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy,  but  licen- 
tious, and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
for  a  time,  bnt  the  time  was  commonly  short 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  out  they 
were  seldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by 
sober  people,  that  the  family  was  insolvent, 
aad  never  fulfilled  any  of  their  flattering  en- 
gagements, or  their  most  positive  promises ; 
bat  still,  notwithstanding  their  real  poverty, 
things  went  on  with  just  the  same  thought- 
lessness and  splendour,  and  neither  master 
nor  servants  looked  beyond  the  jollity  of  the 
present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  church 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward 
profession,  few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and 
even  of  those  who  did  read  it  still  fewer  were 
governed  by  it.  There  was  indeed  a  Bible 
lying  on  the  table  in  the  great  hall,  which 
was  kept  for  the  purpose  of  administering  an 
oath,  but  was  seldom  used  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, and  some  of  the  heads  of  the  family 
were  of  opinion  that  this  was  its  only  real  use, 
as  it  might  serve  to  keep  the  lower  parts  of 
it  in  order . 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and 
pleasure,  was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his 
errands,  and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements 
was  going  to  the  parade  to  see  the  soldiers 
e*erci*e  He  saw  with  envy  how  smartly 
they  were  dressed,  listened  with  rapture  to 
the  music,  and  fancied  that  a  soldier  had  no- 
thing to  do  bnt  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  a  certain 
reenter  order,  to  go  through  a  little  easy  ex- 
ercise, in  short,  to  live  without  fighting,  fii- 
u&tte,  or  danger. 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
borae,  what  a  fine  thing  it  roust  be  to  be  a 


soldier !  to  be  so  well  dressed,  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant  sound 
of  fife  and  drum,  and  to  have  so  many  peo- 
ple come  to  look  at  one,  and  admire  one.  O 
it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  soldier ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in 
the  great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low 
taste  and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought 
no  more  of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories 
of  a  soldier,  and  eagerly  returned  to  all  the 
mean  gratifications  of  the  kitchen.  His  evil 
habits  were  but  little  attended  to  by  those 
with  whom  he  lived ;  his  faults,  among  which 
were  lying  and  swearing,  were  not  often  cor- 
rected by  the  family,  who  had  little  objec- 
tion to  those  sins,  which  only  offended  God 
and  did  not  much  effect  their  own  interest  or 
property.  And  except  that  William  was 
obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
he  found  little,  while  he  was  youns;  and  heal- 
thy, that  was  very  disagreeaole  in  this  ser- 
vice. So  he  went  on,  still  thinking,  howev- 
er, when  things  went  a  little  cross,  what  a 
fine  thing  it  was  to  be  a  soldier '.  At  last  one 
day  as  he  was  waiting  at  dinner,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  let  fall  a  china  dish,  and  broke 
it  all  to  pieces.  It  was  a  curious  dish,  much 
valued  by  the  family,  as  they  pretended ; 
this  family  were  indeed  apt  to  set  a  false  fan- 
tastic value  on  things,  and  not  to  estimate 
them  by  their  real  worth.  The  heads  of  the 
family,  who  had  generally  been  rather  pa- 
tient and  good-humoured  with  William,  as  I 
said  before,  for  those  vices,  which  though  of- 
fensive to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  pock- 
et, now  flew  out  into  a  violent  passion  with 
him,  called  him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and 
even  threatened  to  horsewhip  him  for  bis 
shameful  negligence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was  a  sad 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  directly  out  of  the 
house  to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ; 
and  happening  just  at  that  very  time  to  pass 
by  the  parade  where  the  soldiers  chanced  to 
be  then  exercising,  his  resolution  was  taken 
in  a  moment.  He  instantly  determined  to 
be  no  more  a  slave,  as  he  called  it ;  he  would 
return  no  more  to  be  subject  to  the  humours 
of  a  tyrannical  family ;  no.  he  was  resolved 
to  be  free ;  or  at  least,  if  he  most  serve,  he 
would  serve  no  master  bnt  the  king. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happen- 
ed to  hear  from  the  accidental  talk  of  the 
soldiers,  that  those  who  served  the  great  fam- 
ily he  had  lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their 
tyranny  and  vices,  had  also  beard  in  the  same 
casual  manner,  that  the  service  of  the  king 
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was  perfect  freedom.  Now  be  had  taken  it 
into  his  bead  to  hope  tbat  this  might  be  a 
freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at  least  to  do  nothing, 
so  he  thought  at  was  the  only  place  in  the 
world  to  suit  him. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was, 
had  no  great  difficulty  to  pet  enlisted  The 
few  forms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the 
bounty  money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  offered, 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to 
the  regiment,  and  heartily  welcomed  by  his 
new  comrades.  He  was  the  happiest  fellow 
alive.  All  was  smooth  and  calm.  The  day 
happened  to  be  very  fine,  and  therefore 
William  always  reckoned  upon  a  fine  day. 
The  scene  was  gay  and  lively,  the  music 
cheerful,  he  found  the  exercise  very  easy, 
find  he  thought  there  was  little  more  expect- 
ed from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  talk; 
and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  fel- 
low servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches 
and  counter-marches,  and  olockades,  and 
battles,  and  sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and 
triumphs,  and  victories,  all  at  random,  for 
these  were  words  and  phrases  he  had  picked 
up  without  at  all  understanding  what  he 
said.  He  had  no  knowledge,  and  therefore 
he  had  no  modesty,  be  bad  no  experience, 
and  therefore  he  had  no  fears. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly,  for  he 
had  as  yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  think  with 
triumph  what  a  mean  life  be  had  escaped 
from  to  the  old  quarrelsome  family,  and  wnat 
a  happy,  honourable  life  he  should  have  in 
the  army.  O  there  was  no  life  like  the  life 
of  a  soldier? 

In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  out, 
his  regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was 
called  out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As 
William  was  the  most  raw  of  all  the  recruits 
he  was  the  first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties 
and  hardships,  the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fa- 
tigue and  danger  of  being  a  soldier.  O  what 
Watch  ings,  and  perils,  and  trials,  and  hard- 
ships, and  difficulties  he  now  thought  atten- 
ded a  military  life  I  Surely,  said  he,  I  could 
never  have  suspected  aft  this  misery  when 
1  used  to  see  (he  men  on  the  parade  in  our 
town. 

He  now  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  thai 
all  the  field-days  he  used  to  attend,  all  the 
evolutions  add  exercises  which  he  bad  ob- 
served the  soldiers  So  go  through  in  the  calm 
times  of  peace  and  safety,  were  only  meant 
to  fit,  train  and  qualify  them,  for  the  actual 
service  which  they  were  now  sent  out  to  per- 
form by  the  command  of  the  king 

The  truth  is,  William  often  complained 
wben  there  was  no  real  hardship  to  com- 
plain of;  for  the  common  troubles  of  life  fell 
out  pretty  much  alike  to  the  great  family 
which  William  had  left,  and  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  king's  army.  Bat  the  spirit  ot  obe- 
dience, discipline,  and  self-denial  of  the  lat- 
ter seemed  hardships  to  one  of  William's 
loose  turn  of  mind.  When  he  began  to  mur- 
mur, some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him  on 
the  Back,  iaytog,  cheer  up  lad,  it  is  a  king- 
dom you  are  to  strive  for,  if  we  faint  not, 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  re- 


ward, we  have  tbe  king's  word  for  it  mas. 
William  observed,  that  to  those  who  truly 
believed  this,  their  labours  were  as  nothing 
but  he  himself  did  not  at  tbe  bottom  before 
it ;  and  it  was  observed  of  all  the  ttJdfen 
who  failed,  the  true  cause  was  that  fbey  did 
not  really  believe  the  kind's  promise.  He 
was  surprised  to  see  that  those  soldiers,  who 
used  to  bluster,  and  boast,  and  deride  tbe 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  now  began  to  fell 
away  ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  obeyed 
the  king's  orders^  and  believed  In  bis  word, 
were  sustained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Tho* 
who  had  trusted  in  their  own  strength  &I. 
fainted  on  the  slightest  attack,  while  those 
who  had  put  on  the  armour  of  tbe  king'; 
providing,  the  sword,  and  the  shield,  and  tbe 
helmet,  and  the  breast-plate,  and  whose  feet 
were  shod  according  to  order,  now  endured 
hardship  as  good  soldiers,  and  were  enabled 
to  fight  the  good  fight. 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediate- 
ly. The  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for 
battle.  While  the  rest  of  the  corps  were  so 
preparing,  William's  whole  thoughts  were 
bent  on  contriving  bow  he  might  desert. 
But  alas !  he  was  watched  on  all  sides,  be 
could  not  possibly  devise  any  means  to  es- 
cape. The  danger  increased  every  moment, 
the  battle  came  on.  William,  who  had  been 
so  sure  and  confident  before  he  entered, 
flinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while  bis 
more  quiet  and  less  boastful  comrades  pre* 
pared  boldly  to  do  their  duty.  William  look- 
ed about  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was 
no  eye  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know  tbat 
the  king's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.  He 
at  last  thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  esca- 
ping, not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own 
army.  While  he  was  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape, a  ball  from  the  opposite  camp  took  off 
his  leg.  As  he  fell,  tbe  first  words  which 
broke  from  him  were,  while  I  was  hi  my  do- 
ty I  was  preserved ;  in  the  very  act  of  de- 
serting I  am  wounded.  He  lay  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death,  but 
as  the  confusion  was  a  little  aw«9  he  was  ta- 
ken off  the  field  by  some  of  his  own  party 
laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  left  to  himseh. 
after  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothing  ow** 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  re- 
giment escaped  in  safety*  William  in  «* 
meantime  suffered  cruelly  both  in  mind  and 
body.  To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  *0j*>f. 
he  added  the  disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  tbe 
infamy  of  a  deserter  O,  cried  he,  why  was 
I  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  the  great  fi**r* 
lived  in,  where  there  was  meat  and  dnox 
enough  and  to  spare,  only  on  account  of  a 
little  quarrel  ?  I  might  have  made  up  that 
with  them  as  we  had  done  our  former  quar- 
rels.   Why  did  1  leave  a  life  of  ease  and 


dangei 

O,  what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier  1 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  W 
observed  a  venerable  old  officer,  with  tbin 
gray  locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep 
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wrinkles  engraved  by  tune,  and  many  an 
bonest  scar  inflicted  by  war.    William  had 
beard  this  old  officer  highly  commended  for 
his  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct  in 
battle,  and  in  peace  he  used  to  see  him  cool 
and  collected,  devoutly  employed  in  reading 
and  praying  in  the  interral  of  more  active 
duties.    He  could  not  beln  comparing  this 
officer  with  himself.    I,  said  be,  flinched  and 
draw  back,  and  would  even  hare  deserted  in 
the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  return,  I 
save  no  consolation  in  the  honr  of  repose 
and  safety.    I  would  not  fight  then,  I  cannot 
pray  now.    O  why  would  1  ever  think  of  be- 
mga  soldier?    He  then  began  afresh  to  weep 
sad  lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud  that  be 
drew  the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  up 
to  him,  kindly  sat  down  by  him,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  inquired  with  as  much  affec- 
tion ts  if  he  had  bean  his  brother,  what  was 
the  matter  with  him,  and  what  particular 
distress,  more  than  the  common  fortune  of 
war  it  was  which  drew  from  him  such  bitter 
groans .'     *  I  know  something  of  surgery,' 
added  he, '  let  me  examine  your  wound,  and 
assist  yon  with  such  little  comforts  as  I  can.' 
William  at  once  saw  the  difference  be- 
tween {he  soldiers  in  the  king's  army,  and 
the  people  in  the  great  nmuv ;  the  latter 
onsmonly  withdrew  their  kindness  in  sick- 
ness and  trouble,  when  most  wanted,  which 
was  just  the  very  time  when  the  others  came 
forward  to  assist.    He  told  the  officer  bis 
little  history,  the  manner  of  his  living  in  the 
%  rest  family,  the  trifling,  cause  of  his  quar- 
relling with  it,  the  slight  ground  of  his  enter- 
iop,  into  the  king's  service.    *  Sir,'  said  be, 
1  f quarrelled  with  the  family,  and  I  thought 
1  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army  :  I  did  not 
know  the  qualifications  it  required.     I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships, 
and  self-denial.     1  liked  well  enough  to  sing 
%  loyal  song,  or  drink  the  king's  health,  but 
1  find  I  do  not  relish  working  and  fighting, 
(or  han,  though  i  rashly  promised  even  to 
lay  dawn  my  file  tor  his  service  if  called  up- 
on, when  I  took  the  bounty  money  and  the 
oslh  of  allegiance.    In  short,  sir,  1  find  that 
1  long  for  the  ease  and  sloth,  the  merriment 
sod  the  (easting  of  ay  old  service  ;  I  find  I 
cannot  be  a  soldier,  aod*tp  speak  truth,  I 
was  in  the  very  act  of  deserting  when  I  was 
"topped  short  by  the  cannon  ball.    So  that  1 
feel  the  guilt  oi  desertion,  and  the  misery  of 
baring  tost  my  leg  into  the  bargain  ' 

The.  officer  thus  replied  ;  • your  state  is 
that  of  every  worldly  irreligious  man*    The 
peajt  femily  you  sewed  is  a  just  picture  of 
the  worldv    The  wages  the  world  promises 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  do  its  work  are 
high,  hot  the  payment  is  attended  with  much 
"^^appointment ;  nay,  the  world,  like  your 
guest  femily,  j*  in  itself  insolvent,  and  in  its 
v**y  aatore  iaoanab*>  of  making  good  the 
promises*  tad  of  paying  the  high  rewards 
jwich  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its  credulous  fol- 
lowers,  The  ungodly,  world,  like  your  fami* 
ly.carefr  little  for  church,  and  still  less  for 
Paver;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as 
**  instrument  to  make  an  oath  binding,  in 
order  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  than 


in  containing  in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  as  a  title-deed  to  heaven. 
The  generality  of  men  love  the  world  as  you 
did  your  service,  while  it  smiles  upon  them, 
and  gives  them  easy  work,  and  plenty  of 
meat  and  drink ;  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
cross  and  contradict  them,  they  get  out  of 
humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with  your 
service.  They  then  think  its  drudgery  bard, 
its  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  » 
higb  in  its  expectations  from  them,  and  slack 
in  its  payments  to  them.  And  they  begin  to 
fancy,  (because  they  do  not  hear  religion* 
people  murmur  as  they  do,)  that  there  must 
be  some  happiness  in  religion.  The  worse, 
which  takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins, 
at  length  brings  them  into  discredit  lor  some 
act  of  imprudence,  just  as  your  family  over* 
looked  your  lying  and  swearing,  but  threat* 
eued  to  drab  you  for  breaking  a  china  dish. 
Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  world  !  it  par* 
ticularly  bears  with  those  who  only  break 
the  laws  of  God,  but  severely  punishes  the 
smallest  negligence  by  which  they  them* 
selves  are  injured.  The  world  sooner  par* 
dons  tbe  breaking  ten  commandments  of 
God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

4  After  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly 
men,  as  I  said  before,  berra  to  think  bow 
much  content  and  cheerfulness  they  resnenv* 
ber  to  have  seen  in  religious  people.  They 
therefore  begin  to  fe*ey  that  religion  must 
be  an  easy  and  delightful,  as  well  as  a  good 
thing.  They  bare  beard  that,  her  stays  erw 
ways  of  pleatantn&M,  and  all  her  pom  are 
peace ;  and  they  persuade  themselves,  that 
by  this  is  meant  worldly  pleasantness  and 
sensual  peace.  They  resolve  at  length  to 
try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the  world,  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  turn  Chris- 
tians ;  just  as  you  resolved  to.  leave  your  old 
service,  to  enter  into  tbe  service  of  tne  king 
and  turn  soldier.  But  as  yon  quitted  your 
place  in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in? 
a  huff.  They  do  not  count  the  coat  They 
do  not  calculate  upon  the  darling  sine,  the 
habitual  pleasures,  the  ease  and  vanities 
which  they  undertake  by  their  new  engage* 
ments  to  renounce,  any  more  than  you 
counted  what  indulgences  you  were  going 
to  rive  up  when  you  quitted  the  luxuries 
and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in  the 
soldier's  warfare.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
seen  Christians  cheerful,  and  they  mistook 
the  ground  of  their  cheerfulness ;  they  fa*> 
cied  it  arose,  not  because,  through  grace  they 
had  conquered  difficulties,  but  because  they 
had  no  difficulties  in  their  passage*  They 
fancied  thai  religion  found,  tie  road  smooth, 
whereas  it  only  helps  to  bear  with  a  rough, 
road  without  complaint.  They  do  not  know 
thai  these  Christians  are  of  good  cheer,  not 
because  the  world  is  free  from-  tribulation* 
but  because  Christ,  their  captain,,  has  oaar- 
come  ihetoorbL  But  the  iireDgiena  man, 
who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  sv  Christian 
in  his  worldly  mtemomne,  knows  Utile  of.  his 
secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  bis  setf-deoiaU,  his 
warfare  with  tbe  world  withouH  and  with  his 
own  corrupt  desires  within. 

(  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the 
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world  on  some  such  occasion  as  too  did  with 
your  place.  He  now  putt  on  toe  outward 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  as 
sames  the  badge  of  Christianity,  just  as  you 
were  struck  with  the  shows  of  a  field  day ; 
jnst  as  yon  were  pleased  with  the  music  and 
the  marching,  and  put  on  the  cockade  and 
the  red  coat  All  seems  smooth  for  a  little 
while*  He  goes  through  the  outward  exer- 
cises of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  credit  at- 
tends his  new  profession,  out  he  never  sus- 
pects there  is  either  difficulty  or  disciphoe 
attending  it ;  he  fancies  religion  is  a  thing 
for  talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the 
heart  and  the  life.  He  nerer  suspects  that 
all  the  psalm-singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  ser- 
mons he  hears,  and  the  other  means  he  is 
using,  are  only  as  the  exercises  and  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  soldiers,  to  fit  and  prepare 
him  for  actual  service ;  and  that  these  means 
are  no  more  religion  itself,  than  the  exercises 
and  evolutions  of  your  parade  were  real  war- 
fare. 

4  Atlength  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in 
some  great  point ;  something  happens  which 
may  strike  at  bis  comfort,  or  bis  credit,  or 
security.  This  cools  bis  zeal  for  religion, 
just  as  the  view  of  an  engagement  cooled 
your  courage  as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was 
only  angry  with  the  world,  he  was  not  tired 
of  it-  He  was  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
not  because  he  bad  seen  through  its  vanity 
and  emptiness,  but  because  the  world  was 


out  of  humour  with  him.  He  finds  that  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  be  a  fair-weather  Chnstas, 
bold  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  sad 
confident  where  there  is  nothing  to  befearaL 
Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others ;  tempta- 
tions unmask  him  to  himself;  he  discovert, 
that  though  be  is  a  high  professor,  he  is  as 
Christian ;  just  as  you  found  out  that  yoor 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  shoulder- 
knot,  and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  yon 
from  being  a  coward. 

4  Your  misery  in  the  military  life,  his 
that  of  the  nominal  Christian,  arose  fron 
your  love  of  ease,  your  cowardice,  and  jot 
self-ignorance.  You  rushed  into  a  new  way 
of  lira,  without  trying  after  one  qualificstus 
for  it  A  total  change  of  heart  and  temper 
were  necessary  for  your  new  calling.  With 
new  views  and  principles,  the  soldiert  life 
would  have  been  not  only  easy,  but  delight- 
ful to  you.  But  while  with  a  new  pro&sswo 
you  retained  your  old  nature,  It  is  no  wonder 
if  all  discipline  seemed  intolerable  to  yoo. 

*  The  true  Christian,  like  the  brave  sol- 
dier, is  supported  under  dangers  by  a  strong 
faith  that  the  fruits  of  that  victory  for  won* 
he  fights  will  be  safety  and  peace.  Bat 
alas  !  the  pleasures  of  this  world  are  pretest 
and  visible ;  the  rewards  for  which  he  strives 
are  remote.  He  therefore  mils,  Decease  / 
nothing  short  of  a  lively  faith  can  ever  oat- 
weigh  a  strong  present  temptation,  and  ieed 
a  man  to  prefer  the^bys  of  conquest  to  the 
pleasures  of  indulgence.' 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  ST.  GILES'S  ORANGE  GIRL: 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRS.  SPONOB,   THE  MONEY-T^BNT>ER. 


Bettv  Brown  the  orange  girl,  was  born 
nobody  knows  where,  and  bred  nobody 
knows  how.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of 
London  could  drive  a  barrow  more  nimbly, 
avoid  poshing  against  passengers  more  dez 
tiouslv,  or  cry  her  4  fine  China  oranges'  in 
a  shriller  voice*  But  then  she  could  neither 
sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit,  nor  wash,  nor  iron, 
nor  read,  nor  spell.  Betty  had  not  been 
always  in  so  good  a  situation  as  that  in  which 
we  now  describe  her.  She  came  into  the 
world  before  so  many  good  gentlemen  and 
ladies  began  to  concern  themselves  so  kind- 
lv  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
There  was  no  charitable  society  then  as 
there  is  now,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless  chil- 
dren in  the  streets,*  and  put  them  into  a  good 
house,  and  give  them  meat,  and  drink,  and 
lodging,  and  learning,  and  teach  them  to  get 
their  bread  in  an  honest  way,  into  the  bar- 
gain. Whereas,  tms  now  is  often  the  case 
in  London;  blessed  be  God  who  km* ordered 
£%•  bmmdw  s/oitr  habitation,  and  cast  our  lot 
in  such  a  country ! 

The  longest  thing  that  Bettv  can  remem- 
ber is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a 
night  cellar,  stroll  about  the  streets,  and 

♦  The  Philanthropic. 


pick  -cinders  from    the  scavengers'  cart?. 
Among-  the  ashes  she  sometimes  round  some 
ragged  pause  and  dirty  ribands ;  with  tee* 
she  used  to  dizen  herself  out,  and  joia  the 
merry  bands  on  the  first  of  May.     Thtt  wsi 
not,  however,  quite  fair,  as  she  did  not  tar- 
fully  belong  either  to  the  female  dance* 
who  foot  it  gayly  round  the  garland,  or  to 
the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  bolyaiy, 
forget  their  year's  toil  in  Portman  sqosm 
cheered  by  the  tender  bounty  of  I1?*?™*; 
wit  has  long  enlivened  the  most  learned,  ana 
whose  taste  and  talents  long  adorned  tne 
most  polished  societies.     Betty,  bowerer, 
often  got  a  few  scraps,  by  a^mearing  to  be- 
long to  both  parties.    But  as  she  grew  ot£ 
per  and  was  not  an  idle  jjirl,  she  «"*?*£ 
herself  in  the  way  of  doing  sotnethittg.    &** 
would  run  of  errands  for  the  fo*,n€JlJl 
sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any  «** 
where  she  was  known  ;  she  would  *™  "Jr 
fetch  some  porter  and  never  was  ones  aw£ 
either  to  sip  a  drop*  by  the  way,  *•*•[?! 
pot    Her  quickness  and  fidelity  w  dan* 
little  jobs,  got  her  into  favour  with  s  «*? 
cook-maid,  who  was  too  apt  to  gi*«  »**> 
her  master's  cold   meat  and  best,  ** 
those  who  were  most  in  want,  hot  to  tnw* 
who   waited   upon  her,  and  did  n*  n 
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things  for  her  which  she  ought  to  hare  done 
herself. 

The  cook,  who  found  Betty  a  dextrous 
girl,  soon  employed  her  to  sell  ends  of  can- 
dies, pieces  of  meat  and  cheese,  the  lumps  of 
butter,  or  any  thing  else  she  could  crib  from 
the  boose.  These  were  all  carried  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Sponge,  who  kept  a  little  shop, 
and  a  kind  of  eating-house  for  poor  working 
people,  not  for  from  the  Seven  Dials.  She 
also  bought,  as  well  as  sold,  many  kinds  of 
second-hand  things,  and  was  not  scrupulous 
to  know  whether  what  she  bought  was  hon- 
estly come  by,  provided  she  could  get  it  for 
i  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  worth.  But  if 
the  owner  presumed  to  ask  for  its  real  value, 
then  she  had  sudden  qualms  of  conscience, 
instantly  suspected  the  things  were  stolen, 
and  gave  herself  airs  of  honesty,  which  often 
took  in  poor  silly  people,  and  gave  her  a  sort 
of  half  reputation  among  the  needy  and  ig- 
norant, whose  friend  she  hypocritically  pre- 
tended to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried,  the 
cook*s  pilferinga  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would 
give  no  great  price  for  these  in  money,  the 
cook  was  willing  to  receive  payment  for  her 
eatables  in  Mrs.  Sponge's  dnnkables  ;  for 
she  dealt  in  all  kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only 
just  remark  here  that  one  receiver,  like  Mrs 
Sponge,  makes  many  pilferers,  who  are 
tempted  to  commit  these  petty  thieveries,  by 
knowing-  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose  of  them  at 
inch  iniquitous  houses. 

Betty  was  faithful  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  extraordinary,  considering  the 
greatness  of  tb*  temptation  and  her  utter 
ignorance  of  good  and  evil.  One  day  she 
featured  to  ask  Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could 
sot  assist  her  to  get  into  a  more  settled  way 
of  life.  She  told  her  that  when  she  rose  in 
the  morning  she  never  knew  where  she 
(herald  lie.  at  night,  nor  was  she  ever  sure  of 
a  meal  before-hand.  Mrs.  Sponge  asked 
her  what  she  thought  herself  fit  for  ;  Betty, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  said,  there  was  one 
trade  for  *wbich  she  thought  herself  qualified, 
but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  so  high; 
it  was  for  above  her  humble  views ;  this  was, 
to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fruit,  aa  several 
other  of  Mrs.  Sponge's  customers  did,  whom 
'be  had  often  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little 
expecting  herself  ever  to  attain  so  independ- 
ent a  station. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad 
as  she  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  some- 
thing of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help 
to  her  trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to 
make  every  thing  torn  to  her  own  profit,  she 
had  a  (j^se  fewning  way  of  seeming  to  do  all 
>he  did  out  of  pity  and  kindness  to  the  dis- 
tressed ;  and  she  seldom  committed  an  ex- 
tortion, but  she  tried  to  make  the  persons 
she  cheated  believe  themselves  highlv  obli- 
ged to  her  kindness.  By  thus  pretending  to 
he  their  friend,  she  gained  their  confidence ; 
«jd  she  grew  rich  herself,  while  they  thought 
*?•  was  only  showing  favour  to  them.  Va- 
rious were  the  arts  she  bad  of  getting  rich ; 
**d  the  money  she  got  by  grinding  the  poor, 
u>e  spent  in  the  most  luxurious  living ; 
Vol.1.  33 


while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry 
customers  for  a  farthing,  she  would  spenol 
pounds  on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  her- 
self. 

Mrs.  Sponge,  laving  aside  that  haughty 
look  and  voice,  well  known  to  such_  as  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the 
hypocritical  smile  and  soft  canting  tone, 
which  she  always  assumed,  when  she  meant 
to  flatter  her  superiors,  or  take  in  her  de- 
pendents. *  Betty,'  said  she, ( I  am  resolved 
to  stand  your  friend.  These  are  sad  times  to 
be  sure.  Money  is  money  now.  Yet  I  am 
resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome  way  of 
living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and  well 
furnished  too.'  Betty  could  not  have  felt 
more  joy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told 
that  bhe'should  have  a  coach.  *>  O,  madam !' 
said  Betty,  *  it  is  impossible.  1  have  'not  a 
penny  in  the  world  towards  helping  me  to 
set  up.'  1 1  will  take  care  of  that,'  said  Mrs. 
Sponge ;  c  only  you  must  do  as  I  bid  you. 
Yon  must  pay  me  interest  for  my  money  ;■ 
and  you  will,  of  course,  be  glad  also  to  pay 
so  much  every  night  for  a  nice  hot  supper 
which  I  get  ready,  quite  out  of  kindnets,  for 
a  number  of  poor  working  people.  This 
will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  frieudless 
girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are  the 
best,  and  mv  company  the  merriest  of  anv 
in  all  St.  Giles's.'  Betty  thought  all  this 
only  so  many  more  favours,  and  curtseying 
to  the  ground,  said,  *  To  be  sure,  ma'am, 
and  thank  you  a  thousand  times  into  the 
bargain.  I  never  could  hope  for  such  a  rise 
in  life.1 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about. 
Betty  was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at 
learning"  any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking 
through  all  her  dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was 
little  doubt  she  would  get  custom.  A  bar- 
row was  soon  provided,  and  five  shillings  put 
into  Betty's  hands.  Mrs.  Sponge  kindly 
condescended  to  go  to  show  her  how  to  buy 
the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this  prudent 
gentlemoman,  and  one  from  which  she  never 
departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but  her- 
self;  and  suspecting;  from  her  own  heart  the 
fraud  of  all  other  dealers,  she  was  seldom 
guilty  of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  up- 
on. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  be- 
fore. She  grodgea  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once, 
and  was  ready  to  fancy  she  could  live  upon 
the  capital.  The  crown,  however,  was  laid 
out  to  the  best  advantage.  Betty  was  care- 
fully taught  in  what  manner  to  cry  'her  or- 
anges; and  received  many  useful  lessons 
how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the  good,  and 
the  stale  with  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge  also 
lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she 
ordered  her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at 
night.  Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said, 
1  Betty,  those  who  would  get  money,  must 
not  be  too  nice  about  trifles.  Keep  one  of 
these  sixpences  in  your  hand,  and  if  an  igno- 
rant young  customer  gives  you  a  good  six-' 
pence,  do  you  immediately  slip  it  into  your 
other  hand,  and  give  him  the  bad  one,  de- 
claring, that  it  is  the  very  one  you  have  just* 
received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that  vom 
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have  not  another  sixpence  in  the  world.  You 
,must  also  learn  how  to  treat  different  sorts 
of  customers.  To  some  you  may  put  off, 
with  safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  un- 
saleable to  others.  Never  offer  bad  fruit, 
Betty,  to  those  who  know  better;  never 
waste  the  good  on  those  who  may  be  put  off 
with  worse :  put  good  oranges  at  top  to  at- 
tract the  eye,  and  the  mouldy  ones  under  for 
sale.' 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  for 
she  had  never  learnt  that  grand,  but  simple 
rule  of  all  moral  obligation,  Never  do  that  to 
another  which  youwoittd  not  have  another  do 
to  you.  She  set  off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud 
and  as  happy  as  if  she  had  been  set  up  in  the 
finest  shop  in  Covent  Garden.  Betty  had  a 
sort  of  natural  good  temper,  which  made  her 
unwilling  to  impose,  but  she  had  no  princi- 
ple which  told  her  it  was  a  sin  to  do  so.  She 
had  such  good  success,  that  when  night 
came,  she  had  not  an  orange  left.  With  a 
light  heart,  she  drove  her  empty  barrow  to 
Mrs.  Sponge's  door.  She  went  in  with  a 
merry  face,  and  threw  down  on  the  counter 
every  farthing  she  had  taken.  '  Betty,',  said 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *  I  have  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it 
was  got  by  my  money.  But  I  am  too  gener- 
ous to  take  it  I  will  therefore  only  take 
sixpence  for  this  day's  use  of  my  five  shil- 
lings. This  is  a  most  reasonable  interest, 
and  I  will  lend  you  the  same  sum  to  trade 
with  tomorrow,  and  so  on ;  you  only  paying 
me  sixpence  for  the  use  of  it  every  night, 
which  will  be  a  great  bargain  to  you.  You 
must  also  pay  me  my  price  every  night  for 
your  supper,  and  you  shall  have  an  excellent 
lodging  above  stairs ;  ao  you  see  every  thing 
will  now  be  provided  for  you  in  a  genteel 
manner,  through  my  generosity.1* 

Poor  Betty's  gratitude  blinded  her  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  forgot  to  calculate  the  vast 
proportion  which  this  generous  benefactress 
was  to  receive  out  of  her  little  gains.  She 
thought  herself  a  happy  creature,  and  went 
in  to  supper  with  a  number  of  others  of  her 
own  class.    For  this  supper,  and  for  more 

6>rter  and  gin  than  she  ought  to  have  drunk, 
ettv  was  forced  to  pay  so  high,  that  it  ate 
up  au  the  profits  of  the  day,  which,  added  to 
the  daily  interest,  made  Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich 
return  for  her  five  shillings. 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility 
of  her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed 
in  one  of  Mrs.  Sponge's  garrets,  five  stories 
high.  This  loft,  to  be  sure,  was  small,  and 
had  no  window,  but  what  it  wanted  in  light 
was  made  up  in  company,  as  it  had  three 
beds,  and  thrice  as  many  lodgers.  Those 
gentry  had  one  night,  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
broken  down  the  door,  which  happily  had 
never  been  replaced ;  for,  since  that  time, 
the  lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  infec- 
tious distempers,  than  when  they  were  close 
shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  twice 
as  much  to  her  goodfriend  as  she  would  have 
done  to  a  stranger.    Thus  she  continued, 

*  For  an  authentic  account  of  numberless  frauds 
of  this  kind,  see  that  xery  useful  work  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun  on  the  *  Police  of 'the  Metropolis  of  Lon- 
don.' 


with  great  industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  v 
poor  as  on  the  first  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer 
to  saving  money  enough  to  buy  her  even  a 
pair  of  shoes,  though  her  feet  were  nearly  on 
the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Holborn,  a  lady  from  a 
window  called  out  to  her  that  she  wanted 
some  oranges.  WhHe  the  servant  went  to 
fetch  a  plate,  the  lady  entered  into  some  talk 
with  Betty,  having  been  struck  with  her  hot- 
est  countenance  and  civil  manner.  She 
questioned  her  as  to  her  way  of  life,  and  the 
profits  of  her  trade ;  and  Betty,  who  had 
never  been  so  kindly  treated  before  byw 
genteel  a  persdn,  was  very  communicative. 
She  told  her  little  history  as  far  as  she  knew 
it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Sponge,  in  keeping  her  in  her  house,  and 
trusting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five 
shillings.  At  first  it  sounded  bke  a  very 
good-natured  thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose 
husband  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  new 
police,  happened  to  know  more  ef  Mrs. 
Sponge  than  was  good,  which  led  her  to  in 
quire  still  further.  Betty  owned,  that  to  be 
sure  it  was  not  all  clear  profit,  for  that  be- 
sides that  the  high  price  of  the  supper  and 
bed  ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid  six- 
pence a-da*  for  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.' 

*  And  how  long  have  yon  done  this  ?'  said  Ike 
lady.     ( About  a  year,  madam.' 

The   lady's  eyes  were  at  once  opened. 

*  My  poor  girl,'  said  she,  *  do  yea  knew  tbtt 
you  have  already  paid  for  that  single  fire 
shillings  the  enormous  sum  of  7/.  i©#  ?  1  be- 
lieve it  is  the  most  profitable  five  shitUnrt 
Mrs.  Sponge  ever  laid  out.'— •  O  no,  madam* 
said  the  girl,  ( that  good  gentlewoman  does 
the  same  kindness  to  ten  or  twelve  other  poor 
friendless  creatures  like  me.1--*  Does  she 
so?  said  the  lady ;  *  then  I  never  bear&of  * 
more  lucrative  trade  than  this  woman  carries 
on,  under  the  mask  of  charity,  at  the  expense 
of  her  poor  deluded  fellow  creatures.' 

*  But,  madam,'  said  Betty,  who  did  not 
comprehend  this  Iady^s  arithmetic,  *  what 
can  1  do  ?  I  now  contrive  to  pick  up  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  without  begging  or  •teaJxl^J 
Mrs.  Sponge  has  been  very  good  to  me ;  and 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  myself.' 

4 1  will  tell  you,'  said  the  lady:  'if  Jf 
will  follow  my  advice,  you  maywrt  owy 
maintain  yourself  honestly,  but  ino^peode01" 
ly.  Only  oblige  yourself  to  live  hard  for  a 
little  time,  till  you  have  saved  five  shiUingi 
out  of  your  own  earnings.  Give  up  that  ex- 
pensive supper  at  night,  drink  only  one  p*w 

of  porter,  and  no  gin  at  all    As  won**  y0^ 

—  —  — — •  car- 


year,  have  saved  7/.  10# .    If  you  can  make* 


shift  to  live  now,  when  you  have  tfl!Jlbea2 
interest  to  pay,  judge  how  things  will  menu 
when  your  capital  becomes  your  own.    * 
will  put  some  clothes  on  your  back ;  *b"ilJ 
leaving  the  use  of  spirits,  and  ^??*\2L 
in  which  you  drink  them,  your  bealthi  ( y»° 
morals,  and  vour  condition  will  mend. 
The  ladv  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  nw 
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owner.  She  would  willingly  have  given  the  i  their  economy,  and  to  give  thorn  right  riews 
ghi  the  fire  shillings ;  but  she  thought  it-was !  of  laying  out  their  little  money  to  advantage, 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  She  wanted  ,  These  poor  blinded  creatures  look  no  farther 
to  try  her.  Besides,  the  knew  there  was  than  to  be  able  to  pay  this  heavy  interest 
more  pleasure,  as  well  as  honour,  in  pos- ;  every  night,  and  to  obtain  the  same  loan  on 
sessiag  five  shillings  of  one's  own  saving,  the  same  hard  terms  the  next  day.  Thus  are 
than  of  another's  giving.  Betty  promts-  they  kept  in  poverty  and  bondage  all  their 
ed  to  obey.  She  owned  she  had  got  no  1  lives ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as  hear  of  this  will 
good  by  the  company  or  the  liquor  at  Mrs.  get  on  a  better  plan,  and  1  shall  be  ready  to 
Sponge's.  8be  promised  that  very  night  help  any  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.' 
to  begin  saving  the  expense  of  the  sup- 1  This  worthy  magistrate  went  directly  to  Mrs. 
per:  and  that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  Sponge's  with  proper  officers ;  and  he  soon 
gin  till  she  had  the  tfe  shillings  beforehand. '  got  to  the  bottom  of  many  iniquities.  He 
The  lady,  who  knew  the  power  of  $ood  nab- ,  not  only  made  her  refund  poor  Betty's  money, 
its,  was  contented  with  this,  thinking,  that  i  but  committed  her  to  prison  for  receiving 


if  thegirl'OOttid  abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it 
would  become  easy  to  her.  She  therefore, 
at  present,  said  little  about  the  tin  of  drink- 
iug,  and  only  insisted  on  the  expense  of  it. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  saved  up 
the  five  shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back 
this  money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Sponge.  This  kind  friend  began  to  abuse 
her  most  uomercirally .  She  called  her  many 
bard  names,  not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  for- 
saken the  supper,  by  which  she  swore  she 
herself  got  nothing  at  all ;  but  as  she  had  the 
charity  to  dress  it  for  such  beggarly  wretch- 
es, the  insisted  they  should  pay  for  it,  wheth- 
er they  eat  it  s>r  not  She  also  brought  in  a 
heavy  score  for  fodriog,  though  Betty  had 
paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had  given  notice 
of  her  intending  to  qnit  her.  By  all  these 
&ke  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only 
her  own  fare  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capi- 
tal with  which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for 
henelfl  All  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  her 
demands— she  declared  she  would  send  her 
to  prison :  but  while  she  went  to  call  a  con- 
stable, Betty  contrived  to  make  off. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
vent  hack  to  the  lady ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  tad  story.  The  lady's  husband,  the 
jsttice, condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale. 
He  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon 
his  books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Bet- 
ty's evidence  strengthened  his  bad  opinion  of 
her.  *This  petty  system  of  usury,'  said  the 
raaffistrate,  *  may  be  thought  trifling ;  but  it 
will  no  longer  appear  so,  when  you  reflect, 
that  if  one  of  these  female  sharpers  possesses 
jf  capital  of  seventy  shillings,  or  3/.  10*.  with 
fourteen  steady  regular  customers,  she  can 
realize  a  fixed  income  of  one  hundred  guin- 
eas a  year.    Add  to  this  the  influence  such  a 


stoleo  goods,  and  various  other  offences, 
which  may,  perhaps,  make  the  subject  of 
another  history. 

Betty  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  heart's 
content.    She  had  found  the  benefit  of  leav- 
ing off  spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink 
them  no  more.    The  first  fruits  of  this  reso- 
lution was,  that  in  a  fortnight  she  bought  her 
a  new  pair  of  shoes  ;  and  as  there  was  now 
no  deduction  for  interest,  or  for  gin,  her 
earnings  became  considerable.      The  lady 
made  her  a  present  of  a  gown  and  a  hat,  on 
the  easy  condition    that   she  should  go  to 
church.     She  accepted  the  terms,  at  first 
rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady  than 
from  a  sense  of  higher  duty.    But  she"  soon 
began  to  go  from   a  better  motive.    This 
constant  attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the 
instructions  of  the  lady,  opened  a  new  world 
to  Betty.    She  now  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  was  a  sinner ;  that  God  had  given  a 
law  which  was  holy,  just,  and  good ;  that  she 
had  broken  this  law,  had  been  a  swearer,  a 
Sabbath -breaker,  and  had  lived  without  God 
in  the  world.    All  this  was  sad  news  to  Bet- 
ty ;    she  knew,  indeed,  before,  that  there 
were  sinners,  but  she  thought  they  were  on- 
ly to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  or  at  Botany 
6ay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  which  she 
had  sometimes  followed  with  her  barrow, 
with  the  unthinking  crowd,   lo  Tyburn.— 
She  was  deeply  struck  with  the  great  truths 
revealed  in  the  Scripture,  which  were  quite 
new  to  her ;  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she 
became  anxious  to  JUe  from  the  wrath  lo 
come.      She  was  desirous  of  improvement, 
and  said,  (  she  would  give  up  all  the  profits 
of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  toe  hardest  ser- 
vice, rather  than  live  in  sin  and  ignorance.' 
4  Betty,'  said  the  lady,  '  I  am  glad  to  see 


loan  gives  her  over  these  friendless  creatures,  you  so  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can 


by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her  house,  or 
lodge,  or  bny  liquors,  or  by  taking  their 
pawns,  and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  f  pity  these  poor  victims  :  you,  Betty. 
shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me.  1  will 
eadeavottr  to  open  their  eyes  on  their  own 
bad  management.  It  is  not  by  giving  to  the 
importunate  shillings  and  half-crowns,  and 
turning  them  adrift  to  wait  for  the  next  ac- 
cidental relief,  that  much  good  is  done.  It 
saves  trouble,  indeed,  but  that  trouble  being 
the  most  rateable  part  of  charity,  ought  not 
to  he  spared ;  at  least  by  those  who  have 
leisure  as  well  at  affluence.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the  poor  to  mend 


for  you.  Your  present  way  of  life,  to  be 
sure,  exposes  you  to  much  danger  ;  but  the 
trade  is  not  unlawful  in  itself,  and  we  may 
please  God  in  auy  calling,  provided  it  be  uot 
a  dishonest  one.  In  this  great  town  there 
must  be  barrow-women  to  sell  fruit.  Do 
you,  then,  instead  of  forsaking  your  busi- 
ness, set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it,  and 
show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  trade, 
it  need  not  be  a  wicked  one.  Till  Provi- 
dence points  out  some  safer  way  of  getting 
your  bread,  let  your  companions  see,  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  good  even  in  this.  Your 
trade  being  carried  ou  in  the  open  street, 
and  your  fruit  bought  in  an  open  shop,  you 
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are  not  so  much  obliged  to  keep  sinful  com- 
pany as  may  be  thought.  Take  a  garret 
in  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may  go 
home  in  safety  at  night.  I  will  give  you  a 
bed,  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish  your 
room  ;  and  I  will  also  give  you  a  constant 
Sunday's  dinner.  A  barrow- woman,  blessed 
be  God  and  our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her 
own  mistress  on  Sundays  as  a  duchess  ;  and 
the  church  and  the  Bible  are  as  much  open 
to  her.  You  may  soon  learn  as  much  of  re- 
ligion as  you  are  expected  to  know.  A  bar- 
row-woman may  pray  as  heartily  morning 
and  night,  and  serve  God  as  acceptably  all 
day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  little  trade, 
as  if  she  had  her  whole  time  to  spare.' 

4  To  do  this  well,  you  must  mind  the  follow- 
ing 

'  Rules  for  retail  dealer*. 

•  Resist  every  temptation  to  cheat. 

•  Never  impose  bad  goods  on  false  pretences. 

*  Nerer  pot  off  bad  money  for  good. 
'Never  use  profane  or  uncivil  language. 

*  Never  swear  your  goods  cost  so  much, 
when  you  know  it  is  false-  By  so  doing  you 
are  guilty  of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and 
an  oath. 

'  To  break  these  rules  will  be  your  chief 
temptation.  God  will  mark  how  you  behave 
under  them,  and  will  reward  or  punish  you 
accordingly.  These  temptations  will  be  as 
great  to  you,  as  higher  trials  are  to  higher 
people  ;  but  you  have  the  same  God  to  Took 
to  tor  strength  to  resist  them  as  they  have.  - 
You  must  pray  to  him  to  give  you  this 
strength.    You  shall  attend  a  Sunday-school, 


where  you  will  be  taught  these  good  things ; 
and  I  will  promote  you  as  you  shall  be  found 
to  deserve.' 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  tears  of  jot 
and  gratitude,  erring  out,  (  What !  shall 
such  a  poor  friendless  creature  as  1  be  treat- 
ed so  kindly,  and  learn  to  read  the  word  of 
God  too  ?  Oh,  madam,  what  a  lucky  chance 
brought  me  to  your  door !' — *  Betty,'  said  the 
lady,  *  what  you  have  just  said,  shows  the 
need  you  have  of  being  better  taught ;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  we  offend 
God  when  we  call  that  luck  or  chance  which 
is  brought  about  by  his  will  and  pleasure,— 
None  of  the  events  of  your  life  have  happen- 
ed by  chance  ;  but  all  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  a  good  and  kind  Providence.— 
He  has  permitted  you  to  experience  want 
and  distress,  that  you  might  acknowledge 
His  hand  in  your  present  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. Above  all,  you  must  bless  his  good- 
ness  in  sending  you  to  me,  not  only  because 
I  have  been  of  use  to  you  jn  your  worldly  af- 
fairs, but  because  he  has  enabled  me  to  snow 
you  the  danger  of  your  state  from  sin  and  ig- 
norance, and  to  put  you  in  a  way  to  know  bis 
will  and  to  keep  bis  commandments)  which 
is  eternal  life. 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  rose  in 
the  world,  till  at  length  she  came  to  keep 
that  handsome  sausage  shop  near  the  Sevea 
Dials,  and  was  married  to  that  very  hackney- 
coachman,  whose  history  and  honest  charac- 
ter may  be  learned  from  that  ballad  of  the 
Cheap  Repository  which  bears  his  name,  may 
he  shown  hereafter. 


BLACK  GILES  THE  POACHER ; 

CONTAINING  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  VAMILV  WHO  HAD  RATHE*  LIVE  BY  THEM  WITS  THAN  THEIR  WOSI- 


PART  I. 

Poachiwo  Giles  lives  on  the  borders  of 
one  of  those  great  moors  in  Somersetshire. 
Giles,  to  be  sure,  has  been  a  sad  fellow  in  his 
time ;  and  it  is  none  of  his  fault  if  his  whole 
family  do  not  end  their  career,  either  at  the 
gallows  or  at  Botany  Bav.  He  lives  at  that 
mud  cottage  with  the  broken  windoWs,  stuf- 
fed with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the  gate 
which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  moor. 
You  may  know  the  house  at  a  good  distance 
by  the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and  the  loose 
stones  which  are  ready  to  drop  out  from  the 
chimney;  though  a  snort  ladder,  a  hod  of 
mortar,  and  half  an  hour's  leisure  time, 
would  have  prevented  all  this,  and  made  the 
little  dwelling  tight  enough.  But  as  Giles 
had  never  learnt  any  thing  that  was^good,  so 
he  did  not  know  the  value  of  such  useful 
savings,  as,  that  *  a  tile  in  time  saves  nine.' 

Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common 
mistake,  that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage, 
and  filthy  ragged  children   raised  most  com- 

Sassion,  and  of  course  drew  most  charity, 
tut  as  cunning  as  he  was  in  other  things,  he 
was  out  in  his  reckoning  here ;  for  it  is  neat- 
ness, housewifery,  and  a  decent  appearance, 
which  draw  the  kindness  of  the  rich  and 
charitable,  while  they  turn  away  disgusted 


from  filth  and  laziness;  not  out  of  pride,  hot 
because  they  see  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  mend  the  condition  of  those  who  degrade 
themselves  by  dirt  and  sloth;  and  few  people 
care  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
selves. 

The  common  on  which  Giles's  hovel  stand*, 
is  quite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter:  but© 
summer  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enouffn. 
To  be  sure  it  would  be  rather  convenient 
when  one  passes  that  way  in  a  carriaf^ J* 
one  of  the  children  would  run  out  *n«?  °J*J 
the  ^ate :  but  instead  of  any  one  of  them 
running  out  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  wne*J 
which  would  be  quite  time  enough,  wb« 
does  Giles  do,  but  set  all  his  ragged  bI?2 
with  dirty  faces,  matted  locks,  snd  n«*«J 
feet  and  legs,  to  lie  all  day  upon  a  sand  »» 
hard  by  the  gate,  waiting  for  the  ■»*« 
chance  of  what  may  be  picked  up  from  «*  ' 
ellers.  At  the  sound  or  a  carriage,  a  jnme 
covey  of  these  little  scare-crows  start  npj 
rush  to  the  gate,  and  all  at  once  thrust  ou 
their  hats  and  aprons  ;  and  for  fes*  ""*' 
aether  with  the  noise  of  their  clamorow 
begging,  should  not  sufficiently  ^"^".i-o 
horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  M6**,?!!* 
rail  against  you,  before  you  are  halt  w\ 
through,  in    their   eager  scuffle  to  ■"■ 
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from  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you 
hare  thrown  oat  to  them.  I  know  two  ladies 
who  were- one  day  very  near  being1  killed  by 
these  abominable  tricks. 

Thus  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who 
might  be  earning  a  trifle  by  knitting  at  home, 
who  might  be  useful  to  the  public  by  work- 
ing m  the  field,  and  who  might  assist  their 
families  by  learning  to  get  their  bread  twen- 
ty honest  wayB&  are  suffered  to  lie  about  all 
day,  in  the  hope  of  a  few  chance  halfpence, 
which,  after  all,  they  are  by  no  means  sore 
4  of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen  found  out  that  opening  the  gate 
was  the  family  trade,  they  soon  left  off  giv- 
ing any  thing.  And  I  myself,  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give  had  there 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  I  see  a 
whole  family  established  in  so  beggarly  a 
trade,  quietly  put  it  back  again  in  my  pock- 
et, and  give  nothing  at  all.  And  so  few 
travellers  pass  that  way,  that  sometimes  after 
the  whole  family  have  lost  a  day,  their  gains 
do  not  amount  to  two-pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  taste  for  living 
by  his  wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time 
io  hopes  that  bis  children  might  have  got  a 
pretty  penny  by  tumbling  for  the  diversion 
of  travellers,  and  he  set  about  training  them 
in  that  indecent  practice ;  but  unluckily  the 
moors  being  level,  the  carriage  travelled  fas- 
ter than  the  children  tumbled.  He  envied 
those  parents  who  lived  on  the  London  road, 
over  the  Wiltshire  downs,  which  downs  be- 
ing terj  hilly,  it  enables  the  tumbler  to  keep 
pace  with  the  traveller,  till  be  sometimes  ei- 
torts  from  the  light  and  unthinking,  a  reward 
instead  of  a  reproof.  I  beg  leave,  however, 
to  put  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  mind,  that 
inch  tricks  are  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  of  begging*  and  thieving ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  pood  morals, 
than  to  encourage  the  poor  in  any  habits 
which  may  lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew 
o|der,  began  to  train  them  to  such  other  em- 
ployments, as  the  idle  habits  they  had  learn- 
ed at  the  gate  very  properly  qualified  them 
for.  The  right  of  common,  which  some  of 
(he  poor  cottagers  have  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  is  doubtless  a  considera- 
ble advantage  to  many,  was  converted  by 
Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting  his  whole 
family;  for  his  children,  as  soon  as  they- 
grew  too  big  for  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  thieves 
on  the  moor.  Here  he  kept  two  or  three 
uses,  miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  death  by 
starving  did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by  beat- 
ing* Some  of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent 
out  with  these  lean  and  galled  animate  to 
carry  sand  or  coals  about  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Both  sand  and  coals  were  often  stol 
en  before  they  got  them  to  sell,  or  if  not, 
they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in  selling 
than.  By  long  practice  in  this  art,  thev 
jw  *>  dextrous,  that  they  could  give  a 
Pfttty  $ood  guess  how  large  a  coal  they 
couM  crib  out  of  every  bag  before  the  buyer 
would  be  likely  to  miss  it? 


All  their  odd  time  was  taken  up  under  the 
pretence  of  watching  their  asses  on  the  moor, 
or  running  after  five  or  six  half-starved 
geese :  but  the  train  is,  these  boys  were  only 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  steal  an  odd 
goose  of  their  neighbour's,  while  they  pre- 
tended to  look  after  their  own.  They  used 
also  to  pluck  the  quills  or  the  down  from 
these  poor  live  creatures,  or  half  milk  a  cow 
before  the  farmer's  maid  came  with  her  paiL 
They  all  knew  how  to  calculate  to  a  minute 
what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning  to  let 
out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they  had 
turned  over  night  into  the  former's  field  to 
steal  a  little  good  pasture.  They  contrived 
to  get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape  being 
caught  replacing  the  stakes  they  had  pulled 
out  for  the  cattle  to  get  over.  For  Giles  was 
a  prudent  long-headed  fellow  ;  and  whenever 
he  stole  food  lor  his  colts,  took  care  never  to 
steal  stakes  from  the  hedges  at  the  same 
place.  He  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
the  gain  did  not  make  up  for  the  danger ;  be 
knew  that  a  loose  faggot,  pulled  from  a 
neighbour's  pile  of  wood  alter  the  family 
were  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end  better, 
and  was  not  half  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trade*  which  Giles  pro* 
fessed,  he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
catcher ;  but  be  was  addicted  to  so  many 
tricks,  that  be  never  followed  the  same  trade 
long ;  for  detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  fol- 
low the  best  concerted  villany.  Whenever 
he  was  sent  for  to  a  farm  house,  his  custom- 
was  to  kill  a  few  of  the  old  rats,  always  ta- 
king care  to  leave  a  little  stock  of  young 
ones  alive,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  breed ; 
*  for,'  said  he,  '  if  I  were  to  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  clear  a  house  or  a  barn  at  once,  now  would 
my  trade  be  carried  on  ?'  And  where  any 
barn  was  over-stocked,  he  used  to  borrow 
a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people  a  neigh- 
bouring granary  which  had  none ;  and  ne 
might  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not  un- 
luckily been  caught  one  evening  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  Wilson's  barn- 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much 
as  be  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one 
day  picked  up  Dick,  who  was  for  the  best  of 
Giles's  bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about 
in  a  field  behind  the  parson's  garden  in 
search  of  a  hen's  nest,  his  mother  having 
ordered  him  to  bring  home  a  few  eggs  that 
night,  by  book  or  by  crook,  as  Giles  was  re- 
solved to  have  some  pancakes  for  supper, 
though  he  knew  that  eggs  were  a  penny  a- 
piece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long  been  desirous 
of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant*  family 
from  ruin  ;  and  his  chief  hopes  were  bent  on 
Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  once  given  him  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
on  his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday; 
but  no  sooner  had  Rachel,  the  boy's  mother, 
got  the  shoes  into  her  clutches,  than  she 
pawned  them  for  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  ordered 
the  boy  to  keep  out  of  the  parson's  sight,  and 
to  be  sure  to  play  his  marbles  on  Sunday  for 
the  future,  at  the  other  end  of  trie  parish, 
and  not  near  tbe  church-yard.    Mr.  Wilson. 
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however,  pioised  up  the  boy  once  mora,  for 
it  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of  any  body. 
Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to  his  heels,  as 
usual,  for  fear  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  be  brought  forward  ;  but  trading  he 
could  not  get  off,  what  does  he  do  but  run  in- 
to a  little  puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  parson,  that  the  sight 
of  bis  naked  feet  might  riot  bring  on  the 
dreaded  subject.  Now  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  a  little  field  of 
beans,  so  he  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  he  bad  got 
some  pretty  easy  work  for  him.  Dick  did  as 
be  was  bid  ;  he  willingly  went  to  work,  and 
readily  began  to  plant  bis  beans  with  despatch 
and  regularity  according  to  the  directions 
given  him. 

,   While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  him- 
self, Giles  happened  to  come  by,  baring  been 
skulking  round  the  back  way  to  look  over 
the  parson's  garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  thing  worth  climbing  over  for  on  the 
ensuing1  night.    He  spied  Dick,  and  began 
to  scold  him  for  working  for  the  stingy  old 
parson,  for  Giles  bad  a  natural  antipathy  to 
whatever  belonged  to  the  church.    4  What 
has  he  promised  thee  a-day  V  said  he ;  ( little 
enough  1  dare  say.9    '  He  is  not  to  pay  me 
by  the  day,'  said  Dick,  '  but  says  he  will 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  planted  this 
peek,  and  so  much  for  the  next*    *  Oh  oh ! 
that  alters  the  case,'  said  Giles.    One  may, 
indeed,  get  a  trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.    1 
hate  your  regular  day-jobs,  where  one  can't 
well  avoid  doing  one's  work  for  one's  money. 
Come,  give  me  a  handful  of  the  beans,  I  wdl 
teach  thee  bow  to  plant  when  thou  art  paid 
for  planting  by  the  peck.     All  we  have  to  do 
in  tnat  case  is  to  despatch  the  work  as  fast  as 
we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  all 
speed ;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming  up  or  not, 
that  is  no  business  of  our's  ;  we  are  paid  for 
planting  not  for  growing.    At  the  rate  thou 
goest  on  thou  would*st  not  get  sixpence  to- 
night.   Come  along,  bury  away.9    So  saying 
be  took  his  hatful  of  the  seed,  and  where 
Dick  had  been  ordered  to  set  one  bean, 
Giles  buried  a  dozen ;  of  course  the  beans 
were  soon  out    But  though  the  peck  was 
emptied,  the  ground  was  unplanted.    But 
cupning  Giles  knew  this  could  not  be  found 
out  till  the  time  when  the  beans  might  be  ex- 
pected to  come  up,  *  and  then,  Diok,'  says 
he  *  the  snails  and  the  mice  may  go  shares 
in  the  blame,  or  we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the 
rooks  or  the  black-birds.'    So  saying  he  sent 
the  boy  into  the  parsonage  to  receive  his  pay, 
taking  care  to  secure  about  a  quarter  of 
the  peck  of  beans  for  his  own  colt.    He  put 
both  bag  and  beans  into  his  own  pocket  to 
carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr.  Wilson 
that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  lost  the 
bag. 

In  the  meantime  Giles's  other  boys  were 
busy  in  emptying  the  ponds  ana  trout- 
streams  in  the  neighbouring  manor.  They 
would  steal  away  the  carp  and  tench  when 
they  were  no  bigger  than  gudgeons.  By  this 
untimely  depredation  they  plundered  the 
owner  of  his  property,  without  enriching 


themselves.  But  the  pleasure  of  misclusf 
was  reward  enough.  These,  and  a  hundred 
other  little  thieveries,  they  committed  with 
such  dexterity,  that  old  Tun  Crib,  whose  we 
was  transported  last  assizes  for  sbeep  steal- 
ing, used  to  be  often  reproaching  his  boya, 
that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of 
such  blockheads,  as  he  had ;  for  scarce  a 
night  passed  but  Giles  had  some  little  com- 
fortable thing  for  supper  which  his  boys  had 
pilfered  in  the  day,  while  his  undutiral  dogs 
never  stole  any  thing  worth  having.  Giles, 
in  the  meantime,  was  busy  in  his  way,  but  as 
busy  as  he  was  in  laying  his  nets,  startup 
coveys,  and  training  dogs,  he  always  took 
care  that  his  depredations  should  not  be  con- 
fined merely  to  game. 

Giles's  boys  bad  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church  since  they  were  christened,  aad  the 
father  thought  he  knew  his  own  interest  tet- 
ter than  to  force  them  to  it ;  for  church-tint 
was  the  season  of  their  harvest.    Then  the 
bens'  nests  were  searched,  a  stray  duck  was 
clapped  under  the  smock  frock,  the  toots 
which  might  have  been  left  by  chance  in  a 
farm-yard  were  picked  up,  and  all  the  oeish* 
bouring  pigeon-bouses  were  thinned,  so  thai 
Giles  used  to  boast  to  tawny  Rachel  his  wife, 
that  Sunday  was  to  them  the  most  profitable 
day  in  the  week.    With  her  it  was  certainly 
the  most  laborious  day,  as  she  always  didber 
washing  and  ironing  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
it  being  as  she  said,  the  only  leisure  day  abe 
had,  for  on  the  other  days  she  went  about  the 
country  telling  fortunes,  and  selling  dream- 
books  and  wicked  songs.    Neither  her  bos- 
band's  nor  her  children's  clothes  were  ever 
mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had  not 
come  about  once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely 
they  would  never  have  been  washed  neither. 
You  might,  however,  see  her  as  you  were 
going  to  church  smoothing  her  own  ***"**} 
her  best  red  cloak,  which  she  always  used 
for  her  ironing-cloth  on  Sundays,  for  her 
cloak  when  she  travelled,  and  for. her  blank- 
et at  night ;  such  a  wretched  manager  was 
Rachel !    Among  her  other  articles  of  trade, 
one  was  to  make  and  sell  pepper-miot,  and 
other  distilled  waters.    These  she  bad  the 
cheap  art  of  making   without  trouble  and 
without  expense,  for  she  made  them  without 
herbs  and  without  a  still.    Her  way  was,  to 
fill  so  many  quart  bottles  with  plain  water. 
putting  a  spoonful  of  mint  water  in  the 
mouth  of  each  ;  these  she  corked  down  with 
rosin,  carrying  to  each  customer  a  phial  ot 
real  distilled  water  to  taste  by  way  of  sam- 
ple.   This  was  so  good  that  her  bottles  were 
commonly  bought  up  without  being  opened ; 
but  if  any  suspicion  arose,  and  she  was  for- 
ced to  uncork  a  bottle,  by  the  few  drop*  ot 
distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she  even  then  es- 
caped detection,  and  took  care  to  get  out  ot 
reach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a  second 
time.     She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go  twice 
to  the  same  house. 

The  upright  Magistrate* 

There  is  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that 

is  not  connected  with  the  lira  of  a  poacher. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  aware  of  this ;  he  was  sot 

only  a  pious  clergyman,  but  an  upright  }«**' 
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rice.  He  used  to  say,  that  people  who  were 
truly  conscientious,  mast  be  so  io  small 
things  as  well  as  in  great  ones,  or  they  would 
destroy  the  effect  of  their  own  precepts,  and 
their  example  would  not  be  of  general  use. 
For  this  reason  be  never  would  accept  of  a 
hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqualified 
person  in  his  parish  :  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  shuffling  the  thing  off  by  asking 
questions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for 
granted  ia  a  general  way  that  the  game  was 
fairly  come  at ;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  by 
receiving  the  booty  he  connived  at  a  crime, 
made  himself  a  sharer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave 
a  present  to  the  man  who  brought  it,  he  even 
|    tempted  him  to  repeat  the  fault 

One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  fel- 
low in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
son bad  kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long 
sickness,  from  which  he  was  but  just  recov- 
ered, was  brought  before  him  as  he  was  sit- 
ting on  the  justice's  bench ;  Jack  was  accu- 
sed of  having  knocked  down  a  hare  ;  and  of 
all  the  birds  in  tbe  air  who  should  the  inform- 
er be  but  black  Giles  the  poacher  ?  Mr. 
Wilsoa  was  grieved  at  the  charge  ;  he  had  a 
great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still  a 
greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  fellow 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact, 
hat  said  he  did  mot  consider  it  as  a  crime,  for 
lie  did  not  think  game  was  private  property, 
and  be  owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation  for 
doing  what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped 
would  plead  in  his  excuse.  The  justice  de- 
sired to  know  what  this  temptation  was.— 
1  Sir,'  said  the  poor  fellow,  4  you  know  I  was 
gifes  over  this  spring  in  a  bad  fever.  I  had 
no  friend  in  tbe  world  but  you,  sir.  Under 
God  you  saved  my  life  by  your  charitable  re- 
lief; and  I  trust  also  you  may  have  helped 
to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and  your 
good  advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
oare  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sick- 
Den. 

* I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends 
for  all  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would 
te  some  comfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  could 
but  enee  give  you  some  little  token  of  my 
gratitude.  So  I  bad  trained  a  pair  of  nice 
turtle  doves  for  madam  Wilson,  but  they 
were  stolen  from  me,  sir,  and  I  do  suspect 
black  Giles  stole  them.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing.  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out  to  my  work, 
for  I  amstin  but  very  weak,  a  fine  bare  ran 
across  toy  path.  I  did  not  stay  to  consider 
whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  bare,  but  I  felt 
it  was  right  to  show  my  gratitude ;  so  sir, 
ythont  a  moment's  thought  I  did  knock 
faro  the  bare,  which  I  was  going  to  carry 
to  year  worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was 
fond  of  hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fault, 
ad  will  submit  to  whatever  punishment  your 
worship  may  please  to  inflict.' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this 
£***  confession,  and  touched  with  the  poor 
fellow's  gratitude.  What  added  to  tbe  effect 
or  the  story,  was  the  weak  condition  and 
Pals  sickly  looks  of  the  offender.  But  this 
worthy  magistrate  never  suffered  his  feeling 
10  hns  his  integrity ;  he  knew  that  he  did 
not  nt  on  that  bench  to  indulge  pity,  but  to 


administer  justice ;  and  while  he  was  sorry 
for  tbe  offender,  he  w.  old  never  justify  the 
offence.  *  John,'  said  he,  'I  am  surprised 
that  you  could  for  a  moment  forget  that  I 
never  accept  any  gift  whieh  causes  the  giver 
to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach  you 
from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  min- 
ister 1  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  tbe 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Between  those  and  the  others 
there  is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware. 
I  thank  you,  John,  for  your  affection  to  me, 
and  I  admire  your  gratitude  ;  but  I  must  not 
allow  either  affection  or  gratitude  to  be 
brought  aa  a  plea  for  a  wrong  action.  It  is 
not  your  business  nor  mine,  John,  to  settle 
whether  tlie  game  laws  are  good  or  bad.  Till 
they  are  repealed  we  must  obey  them.  "Ma- 
ny, 1  doubt  not,  break  these  laws  through 
ignorance,  and  many,  1  am  certain,  who 
would  not  dare  to  steal  a  {rooseora  turkey, 
make  no  scruple  of  knocking  down  a  hare  or 
a  partridge.  You  will  hereafter  think  your- 
self happy  that  this  your  first  attempt  has 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  I  trust  you  are  too 
nonest  a  fellow  ever  to  intend  to  turn  poach- 
er. With  poaching  much  moral  evil  is  con- 
nected; a  habit  of  nightly  depredation;  a 
custom  of  prowling  in  the  dark  for  prey  pro- 
duces in  time  a  disrelish  tor  honest  labour. 
1  le  whose  first  offence  was  committed  with- 
out much  thought  or  evil  intention,  if  be 
happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  carrying 
off  his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder  and 
bolder:  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per- 
suade himself  that  there  also  is  no  sin.  While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  stealing 
a  sheep,  they  partly  hve  by  plundering  of 
warrens.  But  remember  thai  the  warrener 
pays  a  high  rent,  and  that  therefore  his  rab- 
bits are  as  much  his  property  as  his  sheep. 
Do  not  then  deceive  yourselves  with  these 
false  distinctions.  AH  property  is  sacred, 
and  as  the  laws  of  the  land  are  intended  to 
fence  io  that  property,  he  who  brings  up  his 
children  to  break  down  any  of  these  fences, 
brings  them  up  to  certain  sin  and  ruin.  He 
who  begins  with  robbing  orchards,  rabbit* 
warrens,  and  fish-ponds,  will  probably  end 
with  horse-stealing  or  high-way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  r^gukr  apprenticeship  to  bold- 
er crimes.  He  whom  I  may  commit  as  m 
boy  to  sit  in  the  stocks  for  kitting  a  partridge, 
may  be  likely  to  end  at  the  gallows  for  kil- 
ling a  man. 

•  Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the 
strictness  ana  impartiality  ef  justice,  I 
know  Giles  to  be  a  worthless  feMow,  yet  it  ia 
my  duty  to  take  his  information ;  I  know 
Jack  Weston  to  be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I 
must  be  obliged  to  make  bun  pay  the  penal- 
ty. Giles  is  a  bad  man,  but  he  can  prove 
this  feet ;  Jack  is  a  worthy  lad,  but  he  has 
committed  this  fault.  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that  Giles 
has  played  worse  tricks  a  hundred  times, 
and  yet  got  off,  while  you  were  detected  ia 
the  very  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  griev- 
ing because  you  are  not  so  great  a  rogue  as 
Giles.    At  this  moment  you  think  your  good 
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luck  is  very  unequal ;  but  all  this  will  one ' 
day  turn  out  in  your  favour.  G^es  is  not 
the  more  a  favourite  of  Heaven  because  be 
has  hitherto  escaped  Botany  Bay  or  the 
hulks ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of  bod's  displeas- 
ure against  you,  John,  that  you  were  found 
out  in  your  very  first  attempt.' 

Here  the  good  justice  left  off  speaking,  and 
no  one  could  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  said.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his 
sentence,  but  he  was  very  poor,  and  knew 
not  where  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine. 
His  character  had  always  been  so  fair,  that 
several  farmers  present,  kindly  agreed  to  ad- 
vance a  trifle  each  to  prevent  his  being  sent 
to  prison,  and  he  thankfully  promised  to  work 
out  the  debt.  The  justice  himself,  though 
be  could  not  soften  the  law,  yet  showed  Wet- 
ton  so  much  kindness,  that  he  was  enabled, 
before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out  of  this 
difficulty.  He  began  to  think  more  serious- 
ly than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaching,  not  merely  from  fear  but 
from  principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  poaching  Giles 
always  got  off  so  successfully.  Here  we 
have  seen  that  worldly  prosperity  is  no  sure 
sign  of  goodness.  Next  month  we  may,  per- 
haps, see  that  the  '  triumph  of  the  wicked  is 
short ;'  for  I  then  promise  to  give  the  second 
part  of  the  Poacher,  together  with  the  enter- 
taining story  of  the  Widow  Brown's  Apple- 
tree. 

PART  II. 
History  of  Widow  Brown**  Apple- tree. 

I  THimc  my  readers  got  so  well  acquainted 
last  month  with  black  Giles  the  poacher,  that 
they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear  any 
great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself,  his  wire 
Rachel,  or  any  of  their  family.  I  am  sorry 
to  expose  their  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fault, 
not  mine.  If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  peo- 
ple at  all,  I  must  tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure, 
if  folks  would  but  turn  about  and  mend,  it 
would  be  a  thousand  times  pleasanter  to  me 
to  write  their  histories ;  for  it  is  no  comfort 
to  tell  of  any  body's  faults  If  the  world 
would  but  grow  £ood,  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  really  be- 
comes so,  f  must  eo  on  describing  it  as  it  is ; 
otherwise,  I  should  only  mislead  my  readers, 
instead  of  instructing  them.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  faithful  historian  to  relate  the  evil  with 
the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old 
widow  Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember 
their  dexterity.  Poor  woman!  she  had  a 
fine  little  bed  of  onions,  in  her  neat  and  well- 
kept  garden ;  she  was  very  fond  of  her  on- 
ions, and  many  a  rheumatism  has  she  caught 
by  kneeling  down  to  weed  them  in  a  damp 
day,  notwithstanding  the  little l  flannel  cloak 
and  the  bit  of  an  old  mat  which  madam  Wil- 
son gave  her,  because  the  old  woman  would 
needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Her  onions  she 
always  carefully  treasured  up  for  her  win- 
ter's store;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little  broth 
very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only  savou- 


ry thing  poor  people  are  need  to  get  She 
bad  also  a  small  orchard,  containing  about  i 
dozen  apple-trees,  with  which  in  a  good  year 
she  had  been  known  to  make  a  coupfe  of 
barrels  of  cider,  which  she  sold  to  her  land- 
lord lowards  paying  her  rent,  besides  baring 
a  little  keg  which  she  was  able  to  keep  back 
for .  her  own  drinking.  Well !  would  you 
believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boys  marked  both 
onions  and  apples  for  their  own ;  indeed,  a 
man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from  the  war- 
rener,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  onions  for 
sauce.  One  day,  when  the  widow  waa 
abroad  on  a  little  business,  Giles  and  ha  boys 
made  a  clear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  aoi 
when  they  had  pulled  up  every  single  onion, 
they  then  turned  a  couple  of  pigs  into  the 

garden,  who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  op  the 
ed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when 
she  came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but 
the  pigs  had  been  the  thieves.  To  confirm 
this  opinion,  tbey  took  care  to  leave  the 
latch  half  open  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and 
to  break  down  a  slight  fence  at  the  other 
end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  his  heart 
not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  widows. 
There  is  something  so  forlorn  and  helpless  m 
their  condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  call  on 
every  body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
do  them  all  the  kind  services  that  fall  in  their 
way.  Surely  their  having  no  one  to  take 
their  part,  is  an  additional  reason  for  kind- 
hearted  people  not  to  hurt  and  oppress  them. 
But  it  was  this  very  reason  which  led  Giles 
to  do  this  woman  an  injury.  With  what  a 
touching  simplicity  is  it  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  youth  whom  our  blessed  Savioot 
raised  from  the  dead,  that  be  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow  ! 

It  happened  unluckily  for  poor  widow 
Brown  that  her  cottage  stood  unite  alone. 
On  several  moroimrs  together,  (for  roguery 
gets  up  much  earlier  than  industry,)  Giles 
and  his  boys  stole  regularly  into  her  orchard* 
followed  by  their  jack-asses.  She  was  *> 
deaf  that  she  could  not  hear  the  asses  if  they 
had  brayed  ever  so  loud,  and  to  this  Giles 
trusted ;  for  he  was  very  cautious  in  DW 
rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  otherwise  haw 
contrived  so  long  to  keep  out  of  prison;  for 
though  he  was  almost  always  suspected,  be 
had  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  con- 
victed. The  boys  used  to  fill  their  bags,  load 
their  asses,  and  then  march  off;  and  «  jj| 
their  way  to  the  town  where  the  apples  were 
to  be  sold  they  chanced  to  pass  by  one  01 
their  neighbours  who  might  be  likely  to  sus- 
pect them,  they  then  all  at  once  began  w 
scream  out,  « Buy  my  coal !— buv  my  s^na 

Besides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor 
widow  Brown  had  in  her  small  garden,  w» 
apple-tree  particularly  fine ;  it  was  a  w?' 
streak,  so  tempting  and  so  lovely,  that  WJes 
family  had  watched  it  with  longing  eyes*  uu 
at  last  they  resolved  on  a  plan  for  cajfj 
off  all  this  fine  fruit  in  their  bags.    JW" 
was  a  nice  point  to  manage.    The  tree  si 
directly  under  her  chamber-window*  #> "» 
there  was  some  danger  that  she  mffcM  *P 
them  at  the  work.    Tbev  therefore  d*er 
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mined  to  wail  till  the  next  Sunday  morning, 
ir hen  they  knew  she  would  not  fail  to  be  at 
church.  Sunday  came,  and  during  service 
Giles  attended.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  1 
said  before,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  were 
safe  at  church.  In  a  trice  the  tree  was 
cleared,  the  bags  were  filled,  the  asses  were 
whipped,  the  thieves  were  off,  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  all  was  safe  and  quiet  by  the  time 
the  sermon  was  over. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
tree  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  fruit  so  fine, 
that  the  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and 
from  the  church,  were  very  apt  to  stop  and 
admire  widow  Brown's  red-streaks :  and  some 
of  the  farmers  rather  envied  her  that  in  that 
scarce  season,  when  they  hardly  expected  to 
make  a  pye  out  of  a  large  orchard,  she  was 
likely  to  make  a  cask  of  cider  from  a  single 
tree.  1  am  afraid,  indeed,  if  I  must  speak 
out,  she  herself  rather  set  her  heart  too  much 
upon  this  fruit,  and  had  felt  as  much  pride  in 
her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a  good  Providence 
for  it ;  but  this  failing  of  hers  was  no  excuse 
for  Giles.  The  co  vetousness  of  this  thief  had 
for  once  got  the  better  of  bis  caution  ;  the 
tree  was  too  completely  stripped,  though  the 
youngest  boy  Dick  did  beg  hard  that  bis  fa- 
ther would  leave  the  poor  old  woman  enough 
for  a  few  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles  order- 
ed Dick  in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the  boy 
did  it  so  gently  that  hardly  any  apples  fell, 
for  whicn  be  got  a  good  stroke  of  the  stick 
with  which  the  old  man  was  beating  down 
the  apples. 

The  neighbours  on  their  return  from 
church  stopped  as  usual,  but  it  was  not, 
alas !  to  admire  the  apples,  for  apples  there 
were  none  left,  but  to  lament  the  robbery, 
and  console  the  widow ;  meantime  the  red- 
itreaks  were  safely  lodged  in  G  les's  hovel 
under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay  which  he 
had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer's  mow 
the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack  asses. 
Such  astir,  however,  began  to  be  made  about 
the  widow's  apple-tree,  that  Giles,  who  knew 
how  much  his  character  laid  him  open  to 
suspicion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  safe 
in  church  again  in  the  afternoon,  ordered  his 
boys  to  carry  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  at  a  little  casement  window 
which  happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of 
Samuel  r rice,  a%very  honest  carpenter  in 
that  parish,  who  was  at  church  with  his  whole 
family.  Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance, 
was  to  lay  the  theft  on  Price's  sons  in  case 
the  thing  should  come  to  be  further  inquired 
into.  Here  Dick  put  in  a  word,  and  begged 
and  prayed  his  father  not  to  force  them  to 
carry  the  apples  to  Price's.  But  all  that  he 
got  by  bis  begging  was  such  a  knock  as  had 
nearly  laid  him  on  the  earth.  *  What,  you 
cowardly  rascal,1  said  Giles,  l  you  will  go 
and  'peach,  1  suppose,  and  get  your  father 
sent  to  gaol.1 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble 
had  made  her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went 
to  church  again  in  Die  afternoon :  indeed  she 
Tip\i\y  thought  that  ber  being  in  trouble  was 
a  new  reason  whw  she  ought  to  go.  During 
*he  service  she  trted  with  all  her  might  not  to 
vor.  T.  34 


think  of  her  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they 
would  come  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her 
prayer-book  directly,  and  so  she  forgot  them 
a  little;  and  indeed  she  fouod  herself  much 
easier  when  she  came  out  of  the  church  than 
when  she  went  in ;  an  effect  so  commonly 
produced  by  prayer,  that  metbinks  it  is  a  pity 
people  do  not  try  it  oftener.  Now  it  happen- 
ed oddly  enough,  that  on  that  Sunday,  of  all 
the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  widow  should 
call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel  Price's,  to 
tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story  of  the 
apples,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  the  thief 
might  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  read- 
er !  guess  if  you  can,  for  1  am  sure  I  cannot 
tell  you,  what  was  her  surprise,  when,  On  go- 
ing into  Samuel  Price's  kitcheu,  she  saw  her 
own  red  streaks  lying  on  the  window  !  The 
apples  yere  of  of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for 
colour,  shape,  and  size,  to  be  mistaken. 
There  was  not  such  another  tree  in  the  par- 
ish Widow  Brown  immediately  screamed 
out,  *  Alas-a-day !  as  sure  as  can  be,  here  arc 
my  red-streaks ;  I  could  swear  to  them  in 
any  court-'  Samuel  Price,  who  believed  his 
sons  to  be  as  honest  as  himself,  was  shocked 
and  troubled  at  the  sight.  He  knew  he  had 
no  red -streaks  of  his  own,  he  knew  there 
were  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went 
to  church :  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples 
to  be  the  widow's  But  how  they  came  there 
he  could  not  possibly  guess.  He  called  for 
Tom,  the  only  one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived 
at  home.  Tom  was  at  the  Sunday  school, 
which  he  had  never  once  missed  since  Mr. 
Wilson  the  minister  had  set  up  one  in  the 
(>arish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely  to  do  such  a 
deed  ? 

A  crowd  was  by  this  time  got  about  Price's 
door,  among  which  were  Giles  and  his  boys, 
who  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the 
news  that  Tom  Price  was  the  thief.  Most 
people  were  unwilling  to  believe  it.  His 
character  was  very  good,  but  appearances 
were  strongly  against  him.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  had  staid  to  christen  a  child,  now  came 
in  He  was  much  concerned  that  Torn 
Price,  the  best  boy  in  his  school,  should  stand 
accused  of  such  a  crime.  He  sent  for  the 
boy,  examined,  and  cross-examined  him. — 
No  marks  of  guilt  appeared.  But  still 
though  he  pleaded  tud  guilty,  there  lay  the 
red-streaks  in  his  father's  window.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  like- 
ly to  have  committed  such  a  theft  themselves, 
were  the  very  people  who.  fell  with  ven- 
geance on  poor  Tom.  The  wicked  seldom 
ffive  any  quarter.  *  This  is  one  of  your 
sanctified  ones  ! '  cried  they.  ' This  was  all 
the  good  that  Sunday-schools  did !  For 
their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  come  by 
religion.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  for  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  shut 
up  with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought 
to  be  out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no 
wonder  they  made  themselves  amends  by 
such  tricks.'*  Another  said  he  should  like  to 
see  parson  Wilson's  righteous  one  well  whip- 
ped. A  third  hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in 
the  stocks  for  a  young  hypocrite  as  he  was  ; 
while  old  Giles,  who  thought  the  only  way  to 
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avoid  suspicion  was  by  being-  more  violent 
than  the  rest,  declared,  *  that  be  hoped  the 
young  dog  would  be  transported  for  life.' 

M r.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to 
proceed  against  Tom  without  full  proof.— 
He  declared  the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one, 
and  be  feared  tbat  heavy  must  be  the  punish- 
ment. Tom,  who  knew  his  own  innocence, 
earnestly  prayed  to  God  tbat  it  might  be 
made  to  appear  ad  clear  as  the  noon-day  ; 
and  very  fervent  were  his  secret  devotions 
on  that  night. 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  He  set  off  as  sooo  as  it  was 
dark,  with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  la- 
den with  their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  crv 
was  raised  about  the  apples,  be  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  keep  them  longer  at  home,  but  re- 
solved to  go  and  sell  them  at  the  neit  town  ; 
borrowing  without  leave  a  lame  colt  out  of 
the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying  off  bis  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all 
the  way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were 
enjoying  the  profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom 
Price  would  be  whipt  found  the  market 
place  at  least,  if  not  sent  beyond  sea.  But 
the  younger  boy  Dick,  who  had  naturally  a 
tender  heart,  though  hardened  by  bis  long 
familiarity  with  sin,  could  not  help  crying, 
when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price  might, 
perhaps,  be  transported  for  a  crime  which  he 
himself  had  helped  to  commit.  He  had  had 
no  compunction  about  the  robbery,  for  he 
had  not  been  instructed  in  the  great  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  justice ;  nor  would  he, 
therefore,  perhaps,  have  had  much  remorse 
about  accusing  an  innocent  boy.  But, 
though  utterly  devoid  of  principle,  he  had 
tome  remains  of  natural  feeling  and  of  grat- 
itude. Tom  Price  bad  often  given  bim  a  bit 
of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom 
had  jumped  into  the  pond  with  his  clothes 
on,  and  saved  bis  life  when  he  was  just  sink- 
ing ;  the  remembrance  of  all  this  made  his 
heart  heavy.  He  said  nothing;  but  as  be 
trotted  barefoot  after  the  asses,  lie  heard  bis 
father  and  brothers  laugh  at  having  outwit- 
ted the  godly  ones ;  and  he  grieved  to  think 
how  poor  Tom  would  suffer  for  bis  wicked- 
ness, yet  fear  kept  him  silent ;  they  called 
bim  a  sulky  dog,  and  lashed  the  asses  till  they 
bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Price  kept  up  his 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartily  night  and  morn 
ing.  It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not 
guilty  of  this  sin  ;  but  let  this  accusation  set 
me  on  examining  myself,  and  truly  repent- 
ing of  all  my  other  sins  ;  for  I  find  enough 
to  repent  of,  though  I  thank  God  I  did  not 
steal  the  widow's  apples. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  to 
school  as  usual.  As  soon  as  he  walked  in 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and 
laughing  among  the  worst  of  the  boys  ;  and 
be  overheard  them  say,  '  Who  would  have 
thought  it?  This  is  master's  favourite  !— 
This  is  parson  Wilson's  sober  Tommy  !  We 
sha'nt  nave  Tommy  thrown  in  oiir  teeth 
again  if  we  go  to  get  a  bird's  nest,  or  gather 


a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday. •  *Your  demure 
ones  are  always  hypocrites,1  says  another.— 
'  The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,'  says  a 
third. 

Giles's  family  had  always  kept  clear  of  the 
school.  Dick,  indeed,  had  sometimes  wish- 
ed to  £o  ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin. 
or  desire  after  goodness,  but  be  thought  if  he 
could  once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the  world, 
and  not  be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  life- 
Through  this  whole  Saturday  night  he  could 
not  sleep.  He  longed  to  know  what  would 
be  done  to  Tom.  He  began  to  wish  to  go  to 
school,  but  he  had  not  courage ;  sin  is  very 
cowardly.  So  on  the  Sunday  morning  he 
went  and  aat  himself  down  nnder  the  church 
wall.  Mr.  Wilson  passed  by.  It  was  not 
bis  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till  he  bad 
tried  every  means  to  bring  them  over ;  and 
even  then  he  pitied  and  prayed  for  them.— 
He  had,  indeed,  long  left  off  talking  to 
Giles's  sons ;  but  seeing  Dick  sitting  by  him- 
self, he  once  more  spoke  to  him,  desired  him 
to  leave  off  his  vagabond  life,  and  go  with 
him  into  the  school.  The  boy  bung  down  his 
head,  but  made  no  answer.  He  did  not, 
however,  either  rise  up  and  run  away,  or 
look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The  minister 
desired  him  once  more  to  go.  *  Sir,'  said  the 
boy,  *  I  can't  go ;  I  am  so  big  I  am  ashamed.' 
4  The  bigger  you  are,  the  less  time  you  have 
to  lose.1  '  But,  sir,  I  can't  reanV  (  Then  it 
is  high  time  vou  should  learn.'  *  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  letters.'  *  Tbe 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  learn  them,  but 
in  beinfF  contented  never  to  know  them.'— 
'  But,  sir,  1  am  so  ragged  !'  *  God  looks  at 
the  heart,  and  not  at  the  coat.'  *  But,  sir,  I 
have  no  shoes  and  stockings  '  *  So  much 
the  worse.  I  remember  who  gave  yon  both 
—(Here  Dick  coloured.)  It  is  bad  to  want 
shoes  and  stockings,  but  still  if  you  can  drive 
your  asses  a  dozen  miles  without  them,  you 
may  certainly  walk  a  hundred  yards  to  school 
without  them.'  '  But,  sir,  the  good  boys 
will  hate  me,  and  won't  speak  to  me.'— 
'  Good  boys  bate  nobody ;  and  as  to  not 
speaking  to  you,  to  be  sure  they  will  not  keep 
your  company  while  you  go  on  in  your  pres- 
ent evil  courses,  but  as  soon  as  they  see  you 
wish  to  reform,  they  will  help  yon,  and  pity 
you,  and  teach  you  ;  and  so  come  along.' — 
Here  Mr.  Wilson  took  this  dirty  boy  by  tbe 
hand,  and  gently  pulled  him  forward,  kindly 
talking  to  him  all  the  way,  in  tbe  most  con- 
descending manner. 

How  the  whole  school  stared  to  see  Dirk 
Giles  come  in  !  No  one,  however,  dared  to 
say  what  he  thought.  Tbe  business  went  on, 
and  Dick  slunk  into  a  corner,  partly  to  bide 
his  rags,  and  partly  to  hide  his  sin  ;  for  last 
Sunday's  transaction  sat  heavy  on  hh  heart, 
not  because  he  had  stolen  tbe  apples,  but  be- 
cause Tom  Price  had  been  accused.  This,! 
say,  made  him  slink  behind.  Poor  boy  !  he 
little  thought  there  was  One  saw  him  who 
sees  all  things,  and  from  whose  eye  no  bole 
nor  corner  can  hide  the  sinner  :  *  for  he  ji 
about  our  bed,  and  about  our  paths,  and  spi- 
eth  out  all  our  ways.' 

It  was  the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an 
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excellent  custom  it  is,  for  the  matter,  who 
was  a  good  and  wise  roan,  to  mark  down  in 
his  pocket-book  all  the  events  of  the  week, 
that  be  might  tarn  them  to  some  account  in 
his  Sunday  evening  instructions ;  such  as 
any  useful  story  in  the  newspaper,  any  ac- 
count of  boys  being  drowned  as  they  were 
out  in  a  pleasure-boat  on  Sundays,  any  sud- 
den death  in  the  parish,  or  any  other  remark- 
able visitation  of  Providence ;  insomuch, 
that  many  young  people  in  the  place,  who 
did  not  oolong  to  the  school,  ana  many  pa- 
rents also,  used  to  drop  in  for  an  hour  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  when  they  were  sure  to 
hear  something  profitable.  The  minister 
greatly  approved  this  practice,  and  often  cal- 
led in  himself,  which  was  a  great  support  to 
the  master,  and  encouragement  to  the  peo- 
ple who  attended. 

The  master  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in 
the  story  of  widow  Brown's  appletree.  He 
could  not  believe  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor 
dared  he  pronounce  him  innocent ;  hut  he 
resolved  to  turn  the  instructions  of  the  pres- 
ent evening  to  this  subject.  He  began  thus  : 
•  My  dear  boys,  however  light  some  of  you 
ma j  make  or  robbing  an  orchard,  yet  I  have 
often  told  you  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lit 
tie  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habitual.  I  wish 
now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that  there  is 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  tingle  solitary  sin. 
You  know  I  teach  you  not  merely  to  repeat 
the  commandments  as  an  exercise  for  your 
memory,  but  as  a  rule  for  your  conduct.  If 
you  were  to  come  here  only  to  learn  to  read 
and  spell  on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think  that 
was  not  employing  God's  day  for  God's  work; 
but  I  teach  you  to  read  that  you  may,  by 
this  means,  come  so  to  understand  the  Bible 
and  the  Catechism,  as  to  make  every  text  in 
the  one,  and  every  question  and  answer  in 
the  other,  to  be  so  fixed  in  your  hearts,  that 
they  may  bring  forth  in  you  the  fruits  of 
good  living.' 

Mailer.  How  many  commandments  are 
there? 

Boy.  Ten. 

Matter.  How  many  commandments  did 
that  hoy  break  who  stole  widow  Brown's  ap- 
ples ? 

Boy.  Only  one,  master ;  the  eighth. 

Matter.  What  is  the  eighth  ? 

Boy.  Thou  thalt  nut  tleal. 

Matter.  And  you  are  very  sure  that  this 
was  the  only  one  tie  broke  ?  Now  suppose  I 
could  prove  to  you  that  he  probably  broke 
nut  less  than  six  out  of  those  ten  command- 
ments, which  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  him- 
ftelf  stooped  down  from  his  eternal  glory  to 
deliver  to  men,  would  you  not,  then,  think 
it  a  terrible  thing  to  steal,  whether  apples  or 
rnineai  ? 

B'p.  Tes,  master. 

Matter.  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wick 
fid  boy  has  robbed  widow  Brown's  orchard. 
[Here  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on 
poor  Tool  Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles, 
who  fixed  his  on  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no 
one,  continued  the  master,  Tom  Price  is  a 
good  boy,  and  was  not  missing  at  the  time  of 
the  robberv  ;  these  are  two  reasons  why  I 


presume  that  he  is  innocent ;  but  whoever 
it  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing  these  ap- 
ples he  broke  the  eighth  commandment  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 

MatUr.  On  what  day  were  these  apples 
stolen  ? 

Boy.  On  Sunday. 

Matter.  What  is  the  fourth  command' 
ment  ? 

Boy.  Thou  sbalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath- 
day. 

Matter.  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day  who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on 
Sunday,  when  he  should  be  at  church,  and 
steals  apples  when  he  ought  to  be  saying  his 
prayers  r 

fo*j.  No,  master. 

Matter.  What  command  does  lie  break  f 

Boy.  The  fourth.  » 

Matter.  Suppose  this  bo?  had  parents  who 
had  sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed them  by  not  going,  would  tltat  be 
keeping  the  fifth  commandment  ? 

Boy.  No,  master ;  for  the  fifth  command' 
ment  says,  Thou  thalt  honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  case  in  which 
poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not  smite  him  ; 
he  knew  be  had  disobeyed  no  father;  for 
his  father,  alas  !  was  still  wickeder  than 
himself,  and  bad  brought  him  up  to  commit 
the  sin.  But  what  a  wretched  comfort  was 
this  !  The  master  went  on. 

Matter.  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  cove- 
ted this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  another 
person,  would  that  be  right  ? 

Buy.  No,  master;  for  the  tenth  command- 
ment says,  Thou  thalt  not  covet. 

Matter.  Very  well.  Here  are  four  of 
God's  positive  commands  already  broken. 
Now  do  you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to 
use  wicked  words  ? 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  matter. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  hut 
that  he  remembered  how  many  curses  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  father  while  they 
were  filling  the  bags,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
look  up.     The  master  went  on. 

I  wilt  now  go  one  step  further.  If  the 
thief,  to  all  his  other  sins,  lias  added  that  of 
accusing  the  innocent  to  save  himself,  if  he 
should  break  the  ninth  commandment,  by 
benring  falte  wittiest  against  a  hnrmlett 
neighbour,  then  six  commandments  are 
broken  for  an  apple  !  But  if  it  be  otherwise, 
if  Tom  Price  should  be  found  guilty,  it  is  not 
his  good  character  shall  save  hi?n.  1  shall 
shed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  must, 
and  that  severely.  •  No,  that  yon  shan't.' 
roared  out  Dick  Giles,  who  sprung  from  his 
hiding  place,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  burst  out 
a  crying,  4  Tom  Price  is  as  good  a  boy  as 
ever  lived  ;  it  was  father  and  I  who  stole 
the  apples  !' 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
have  seen  the  joy  of  the  master,  the  modest 
blushes  of  Tom  Price,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  every  honest  boy  in  the  school.  All  shook 
hands  with  Tom,  and  even  Dick  got  some 
portion  of  pity.  I  wish  I  had  room  to  give 
my  readers  tfie  moving  exhortation   which 
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the  master  gave.  But  while  Mr.  Wilson  left 
the  guilty  boy  to  the  management  of  the 
master,  he  thought  it  became  him,  as  a  min- 
ister and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
the-  law  in  punishing  the  father.  Early  on 
the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  apprehend 
Giles.  In  the  meantime  Mr  Wilson  was 
sent  for  to  a  gardener's  house  two  miles  dis- 
tant, to  attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This 
was  a  duty  to  which  all  others  gave  way  in 
his  mind-  He  set  out  directly ;  but  what 
was  his  surprise,  on  his  arrival,  to  see,  on  a 
little  bed  on  the  floor,  poaching  Giles  lying 
in  all  the  agonies  of  death  !  Jack  Weston, 
the  same  poor  young  man  against  whom 
Giles  had  informed  for  killing  a  hare,  was 
kneeli  qg  by  him,  offering  turn  some  broth*, 
and  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner 
Mr.  Wilson  begged  to  know  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ;  and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  At  four  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow.  passing  under  the  high  wall  of  this 
garden,  I  heard  a  most  dismal  moaning  The 
nearer  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At 
last,  who  should  I  see  but  poor  Giles  groan- 
ing, and  struggling  under  a  quantity  of  bricks 
and  stones,  but  not  able  to  stir.  The  dav 
before  he  had  marke  i  a  fine  large  net  on  this 
old  wall,  and  resolved  to  steal  it,  for  he 
thought  it  might  do  as  well  to  catch  part- 
ridges as  to  preserve  cherries ;  so,  sir,  stand- 
ing on  the  very  top  of  this  wall,  and  tugging 
with  all  his  might  to  loosen  the  net  from  the 
hooks  which  fastened  it,  down  came  Giles, 
net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  wall  was  gone  to 
decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  and  poor 
Giles  not  only  broke  his  thigh,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  his  head,  and  is  bruised  all 
over  like  a  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir, 
poor  Giles  cried  out,  *  Oh,  Jack !  I  did  try 
to  ruin  thee  by  lodging  that  information,  and 
now  thou  wilt' be  revenged  by  letting  mc  lie 
here  and  perish.'  '  God  forbid,  Giles  !  cried 
I ;  thou  shalt  see  what  sort  of  revenge  a 
Christian  takes.'  So,  sir,  I  sent  off  the  gar- 
dener's boy  to  fetch  a  surgeon,  while  I  scarrr- 


pered  home  and  brought  on  my  back  this  V 
of  a  hammock,  which  is  indeed  my  own  bed. 
and  put  Giles  upon  it :  we  then  lifted  him 
up,  bed  and  all,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  beea 
a  gentleman,  and  brought  him  in  here.  My 
wife  has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of  nice 
broth;  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  done  what! 
could  for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  1 
who  took  the  liberty  to  send  to  you  to  come 
to  try  to  help  mb  poor  soul,  for  the  doctor 
says  he  can't  live.' 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  him- 
self, Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole 
volume  of  comments  on  that  precept  of  our 
blessed  Master,  Love  your  enemies;  do  good 
to  1 iem  that  hate  you*  Giles's  dying  groans 
confirmed  the  sad  account  Weston  bad  ju*t 
given.  The  poor  wretch  could  neither  pray 
himself  nor  attend  to  the  minister.  He  coola 
only  cry  out,  *  Oh !  sir,  what  will  become  of 
me  ?  I  don't  know  bow  to*  repent*  O  ay 
poor  wicked  children !  Sir,  I  have  bred  tiem 
all  up  in  sin  and  ignorance.  Have  merer  on 
them,  sir ;  let  me  not  meet  them  in  the  place 
of  torment  to  which  I  am  going.  Lord  grant 
them  that  time  for  repentance  which  I  ba?e 
thrown  away !'  He  languished  a  few  lays. 
and  died  in  great  misery  : — a  fresh  and  sad 
instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  grace  of 
God  and  resist  his  spirit,  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
pent when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  w> 
one  came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Towwy 
Price,  who  had  been  60  sadly  wronged  by 
him.  Tom  often  brought  him  his  own  rice- 
milk  or  apple-dumpling;  and  ^^iJjpJJJ* 
ant  and  depraved  as  he  was,  often  cried  out 
4  That  he  thought  now  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  religion,  since  it  taught  even  a  boy 
to  deny  him*ctf>  and  to  forgwe  «•  *•/•*?• 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  next  Sunday,  madea  roof  up 

discourse  on  the  danger  of  what  are  caflw 
petty  offences.     This,  together  with  the  a»W 
death  of  Giles,  produced  such  an  cf^JJ^jP 
no  poacher  has  been  able  to  show  bis  head  m 
that  parish  ever  since. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OR,  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER : 

WITH   SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   DREAMS,   OMElfB,    AND   COHJUTlEftf. 


Tawney  Rachel  was  the  wife  of  poach- 
ing Qiles.     There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy 
in  Giles's  whole  family  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  tricks  and  pilfering.     Regular  la- 
bour and  honest  industry  did  not  suit  their 
idle  habits.     They  had  a  sort  of  genius  at 
finding  out  every  unlawful  means  to  support 
a  vagabond  life.    Rachel  (ravelled  the  coun- 
try with  a  basket  on  her  arm.     She  pretend- 
ed to  get  her  bread  by  selling  laces,  cabbage- 
nets,  ballads  and  history  books,  and  used  to 
buy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins     Many  honest 
people  trade  in  these  things,  and  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against  honest 
people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  will. 
But  Rachel  onlv  made  this  traffic  a  pretence 


forgetting  admittance  into  farmers*  kitcto1- 
in  order  to  (ell  fortunes, 

She  was  continually  practising  on  u*  cr*j 
dulity  of  silly  girls;  and  took  ^vsiitaf«« 
their  ignorance  to  cheat  and  &&&****£ 
Many  an  innocent  servant  has  she  csuM*. 
be  suspected  of  a  robbery,  while  she  h«w 
perhaps,  was  in  league  with  the  thief'  &*?* 
a  harmless  maid  has  she  brought  to  r*"1   r. 


then 
not 


n  pretending  to  foretel  them.    *Lji. 
,  to  be  sure,  the  power  of  realty  torew* 


first  contriving  plots  and  events ker^  ^ 

ird 

ing  things,  because  she  bad  no  P0^0!^- 
ing  into  futurity :  but  she  had  the  «n  w^ 
times  to  bring  them  about  acoowjl**  *,r 
foretold  them.    So  she  got  that  <w" 
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faer  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her 
wickedness. 

Rachel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  could  distinguish  exactly  be- 
tween the  Uie  of  any  two  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  left 
cheek.  She  had  a  cunning  way  of  getting; 
herself  off  when  any  of  her  prophesies  failed. 
When  she  explained  a  dream  according  to 
the  natural  appearance  of  things,  and  it  did 
not  come  to  pass ;  then  she  would  get  out  of 
that  scrape  by  saying,  that  tins  sort  of  dreams 
went  by  contraries.  Now  of  two  very  op- 
posite tnings,  the  chance  always  is  that  one 
of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  true ;  so  in  either 
case  she  kept  up  the  cheat. 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  ramhles,  stopped  at 
the  bouse  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived 
to  call  when  she  knew  the  master  of  the 
house  was  from  home,  which  indeed  was  her 
usual  way.  She  knocked  at  the  door ;  the 
maids  being  in  the  field  haymaking,  Mrs 
Jenkins  went  to  open  it  herself.  Rachel 
asked  her  if  she  would  please  to  let  her  light 
her  pipe?  This  was  a  common  pretence, 
when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of  getting 
into  a  house.  W hile she  was  filling  her  pipe, 
she  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
could  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  farm- 
er's wife,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a 
weak  and  superstitious  woman,  was  curious 
to  know  what  she  meant.  Rachel  then  look- 
ed about  carefully,  and  shutting  the  door 
with  a  mysterious  air,  asked  her  if  she  was 
rare  nobody  would  bear  them.  This  appear- 
ance of  mystery  was  at  once  delightful  and 
terrifying  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who,  with  trem- 
bling agitation,  bid  thecunning  woman  speak 
out  'Then,'  said  Rachel  in  a  solemn  whis- 
per, *  there  is  to  my  certain  knowledge  a 
pot  of  money  bid  under  one  of  the  stones  in 
your  cellar. '— *  Indeed!1  said  Mrs.  Jenkins, 

*  H  is  impossible,  for  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
dreamt  test  night  I  was  in  prison  for  debt' 

*  Did  you  really  »  said  Rachel ;  ( that  is  quite 
tttrpnsing.  Did  you  dream  this  before  twelve 
o'clock  or  after  r— 40  it  was  this  morning 
just  before  I  awoke. ' — *  Then  I  am  sure  it  is 
true,  for  morning  dreams  always  go  by  con- 
traries,' cried  Rachel.  *  How  lucky  it  was 
you  dreamt  it  so  late.'— Mrs.  Jenkins  could 
oardly  contain  her  joy,  and  asked  how  the 
money  was  to  be  come  at.  *  There  is  but 
one  way,'  said  Rachel ;  *  I  must  go  into  the 
cellar.  I  know  by  my  art  under  which  stone 
tt  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.'  Then  they  both 
went  down  into  the  cellar,  but  Rachel  refus- 
ed to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs  Jenkins 
would  rat  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  basin  and 
do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman,  in- 
stead of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
did  as  she  was  bid.    She  put  the  guineas  into 

*  basin  which  she  gave  into  Rachel's  hand. 
Rachel  strewed  some  white  powder  over  the 
gold,  muttered  some  barbarous  words,  and 
pretended  to  perform  the  black  art.  She 
then  told  Mrs.  Jenkins  to  put  the  basin  qui- 
etlvdcwn  within  the  cellar;  telling  her  that 
if  she  offered  to  look  into  it,  or  even  to  speak 

*  word,  the  charm  would  be  broken.  She 
WW  directed  her  to  lock  the  cellar  door,  and 


on  no  pretence  to  open  it  in  less  than  forty  - 
eight  hours.  'If,'  added  she,  'you  closely 
follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power  of 
my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  the  money  lies 
hid,  and  a  fine  treasure  it  be !'  Mr*.  Jenkins, 
who  firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman 
said,  did  exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel 
took  her  leave  with  a  handsome  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  de- 
sired his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider ; 
this  she  put  off  so  long  that  he  began  to  be 
displeased.  At  last  she  begged  he  would  be 
so  good  as  to  drink  a  little  beer  instead.  He 
insisted  on  knowing  the  reason,  and  when  at 
last  he  grew  angry,  she  told  him  all  that  had 
passed ;  and  owned  that  as  the  pot  of  gold 
happened  to  be  in  the  cider  cellar,  she  did 
not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she  was  sure  it 
would  break  the  charm.  * And  it  would  be 
a  pity  you  know,'  said  she,  4  to  lose  a  good 
fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.9 
The  farmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the 
key,  and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ; 
there  he  found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round 

5ieces  of  tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs. 
enkins  burst  out  a-crying;  but  the  farmer 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  getting  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  the  cunning  woman.  Indeed 
she  well  proved  her  claim  to  that  name, 
when  she  insisted  that  the  cellar  door  might 
be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time  to  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  pursuit. 

Poor  Sally  Evans !  I  am  sure  she  rued  the 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller. 
Sally  was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned 
a  pound  of  butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious.  She  delighted 
in  dream-books,  and  had  consulted  all  the 
cunning  women  in  the  country  to  tell  her 
whether  the  two  moles  on  her  cheek  denoted 
that  she  was  to  have  two  husbands,  or  two 
children .  I  f  she  picked  u  p  an  old  horse-shoe 
going  to  church,  she  was  sure  that  would  be 
a  lucky  week  She  never  made  a  black- 
pudding  without  borrowing  one  of  the  par- 
son's old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  pre- 
serve tbem  from  burning.  She  would  never 
go  to  bed  on  Midsummer  eve  without  stick- 
ing up  in  her  room  the  well-known  plant 
called  Midsummer- men,  as  the  bending  of 
the  leaves  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  would 
not  fail  to  tell  her  whether  Jacob,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  presently,  was  true  or  false* 
She  would  rather  go  five  miles  about  than 
pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night.'  Every 
seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans  be- 
cause they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  in- 
stead of  upward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat 
girl,  she  would  rather  have  gone  with  her 
gown  open  than  have  taken  a  pin  from  an  old 
woman,  for  fear  of  being  bewitched.  Poor 
Sally  had  so  many  unlucky  days  in  hercalen-  ' 
dar,  that  a  large  portion  of  her  time  became 
of  little  use,  because  on  these  days  she  did 
not  dare  set  about  any  new  work.  And  she 
would  have  refused  the  best  offer  in  the 
country  if  made  to  her  on  a  Friday,  which 
she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that  she  often 
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said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were  any 
Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  left  her  by  her  grandmother.  She 
had  long  deen  courted  by  Jacob,  a  sober  lad, 
with  whom  she  lived  fellow  servant  at  a  cred- 
itable farmer's.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his 
namesake  of  old,  thought  it  little  to  wait 
seven  years  to  get  this  damsel  to  wife,  be- 
cause of  the  love  he  bore  her,  for  Sally  had 
promised  to  marry  him  when  he  could  match 
ber  twenty  pounds  with  another  of  his  own. 
Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  rambling 
idle  young  gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting 
down  steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam 
about  the  country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he 
could  ret  them.  No  one  understood  any 
thing  about  him,  except  that  he  Was  a  down- 
looking  fellow,  who  came  nobody  knew 
whence,  and  got  his  bread  nobody  knew 
bow,  and  never  bad  a  penny  in  his  pocket 
Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood, 
happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  and  her 
twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  long  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  went  to 
his  old  friend  Rachel  the  fortune-teller,  told 
her  all  he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  promised 
if  she  could  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
them,  she  should  go  shares  in  the  money. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set 
off  to  the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one 
of  ber  most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  da- 
ry  window.  Sally  was  bo  struck  with  the 
pretty  tune,  which  was  unhappily  used,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  to  Bet  off  some  very  loose 
words,  that  she  jumped  up,  dropped  the 
skimmiug  dish  into  the  cream  and  ran  out  to 
buy  the  song.  While  she  stooped  down  to 
rummage  the  basket  for  those  songs  which 
had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for  Sally  had 
a  tender  heart,  and  delighted  in  whatever 
was  mournful)  Rachel  looked  s  ted  fast  ly  in 
her  lace,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that 
she  was  born  to  good  fortune,  but  advised 
her  not  to  throw  herself  away.  4  These  two 
moles  on  your  cheek,'  added  she,  'show  you 
are  in  some  danger.'  ' Do  they  denote  bus* 
bands  or  children  ?'  cried  Sally,  starting  up* 
and  letting  fall  the  song  of  the  Children  in 
the  Wood—-*  Husbands,1  muttered  Rachel— 
* Alas!  poor  Jacob  P  said  Sally,  mournfully, 
*  then  he  will  die  first,  won't  he  ?  '  Mum  for 
that,1  quoth  the  fortune  teller, 4  I  will  say  no 
more.'  Sally  was  impatient,  but  the  more 
curiosity  she  discovered,  the  more  mystery 
Rachel  affected.  At  last,  she  said,  '  if  you 
will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of  silver,  I 
will  tell  your  fortune.  *  By  the  power  of  my 
art  I  ban  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by  cards; 
next  by  the  lines  on  your  hand,  or  by  turning 
a  cup  of  tea  grounds;  which  will  you  have?' 
O,  aU!  all!'  cried  Sally,  looking-  up  with 
reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis- 
fibm*  who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
different  ways  of  diving  Into  the  secrets  of 
futurity.  Alas!  persons  of  better  sense 
than  Sally  have  been  so  taken  in ;  the  raorfe 
is  the  pity.  The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run 
up  stairs  to  her  little  box  where  she  kept  her 
nbnet  tiell  up  iu  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and 
would  bring  down  a  bright  queen  Ann's  six- 
pence Very  crooked.     *  1  am  sttre,*  added 


she,  '  it  Is  a  lucky  one,  for  it  cured  me  of  i 
very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by  only  laying  il 
nine  nights  under  my  pillow  without  speak- 
ing a  word.  But  men  you  must  know  what 
gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that  it 
had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
of  John ;  i  am  sure  1  had  work  enough  tu 

fet  it.  But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  cured  me. 
t  must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  lor  1  am 
sure  1  did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  except 
indeed  taking  some-  bitter  stuff  every  three 
hours  which  the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be 
sure  I  lost  my  ague  soon  after  I  took  it,  but  I 
am  certain  it  was  owing  to  the  crooked  six- 
pence and  not  to  the  bark.  And  so,  good 
woman,  you  may  come  in*  if  you  will,  for 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  house  but  me.' 
This  was  the  very  thing  Rachel  wanted  to 
know,  and  very  glad  she  was  to  learn  it 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying  her 
glove,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  took 
a  small  silver  cup  from  the  beaufet,  and  clap- 
ped it  into  her  pocket.  Sally  ran  down,  la- 
menting thai  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,  which 
she  venly  believed  was  owing  to  her  having 
put  it  into  a  left  glove,  instead  of  a  right  ooe. 
Rachel  comforted  ber  by  saying,  that  if  she 
gave  her  two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm 
would  Work  mst  as  well.  Simple  Sail/ 
thought  herself  happy  to  be  let  off  so  easil), 
never  calculating  that  a  smooth  shilling  was 
worth  two  crooked  sixpences.  But  this  skill 
was  a  part  of  the  black  art  in  which  Rachel 
excelled.  She  took  the  money  and  began  to 
examine  the  lines  of  Sally's  left  hand.  She 
bit  her  withered  lip,  shook  her  head,  and  bade 
her  ooor  dupe  beware  of  a  young  roan  who 
had  olack  hair.  *  No,  indeed,'  cried  Sail;, 
all  in  a  fright,  'you  mean  black  eyes,  for 
our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair,  'tis  Lis  eyes 
that  are  black.*  '  That  is  the  very  thing  I 
was  going  to  say,'  muttered  Rachel,  'l 
meant  eyes,  though  I  said  hair,  for  I  know 
his  hair  is  as  brown  as  acbesnnt,  and  his  eyes 
as  black  as  a  sloe.'  lSd  they  are,  sore 
enough,'  cried  Sally,  'how  in  the  world 
could  you  know  that?'  forgetting  that  she 
herself  had  just  told  her  so.  And  it  is  thin 
that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the  credulous  all 
which  they  afterwards  pretend  to  reveal  to 
them.  4  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more  than 
that,'  said  Rachel,  4  but  you  must  be  aware 
of  this  man.'  •  Why  so,'  cried  Sally,  with 
great  quickness :  * Because,'  aswered  Ha- 
chel,  *  you  are  fated  to  marry  a  man  worth  a 
hundred  of  him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  Ii?ut 
hair,  and  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders.1  4  No*  in- 
deed, but  I  can't,'  said  Sally ;  4 1  have  prom- 
ised Jacob,  and  Jacob  I  will  marry.*  *  You 
cannot,  child,'  returned  Rachel  in  a  solemn 
tone ;  '  it  is  out  of  your  power,  you  are/<rt'd 
to  marry  the  gray  eyes  and  light  hair.9  '  N&)'< 
indeed/ said  Sally,  sighing  deeply  *  'if  I  am 
feted,  1  must;  I  know  there's  no  resisunj 
one's  fate.1  This  is  a  common  cant  with 
poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  make  their  fate  by  their  fy.« 
ly,  and  then  complain  there  is  no  resisting  it 
4  What  can  I  do?'  said  Sallys  4lwiU  tell 
yon  that,  too,'  said  Rachel.  '  You  must  law 
a  walk  next  Sunday  afternoon  to  thechurrh 
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yard,  and  the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue 
coat,  with  a  large  posy  of  pinks  and  southern- 
wood in  b|«  bosom,  sitting  oq  the  church- 
Yard  wall,  about  seven  o'clock,  he  will  be 
the  man.'  '  Provided,'  said  Sail/,  much  dis- 
turbed, 4that  he  has  era v  eyes  and  stoops.' 
1 0,  to  be  sure,'  said  Rachel,  4  otherwise  it  is 
not  the  right  man.'  *  But  if  1  should  mis- 
take,' said  Sally,  '  for  two  men  may  happen 
to  have  a  coat  and  eyes  of  the  same  colour ?' 
•To prevent  that,'  replied  Bachel,  'if  it  is 
the  right  man,  the  two  first  letters  of  his  name 
will  be  R  P.  This  man  has  got  money  be- 
yond sea.1  *  O,  I  do  not  value  his  money,' 
aaid  Sally,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  for  1  love 
Jacob  better  than  house  or  land ;  but  if  I  am 
fated  to  marry  another,  1  can't  help  it ;  you 
know  there  is  no  struggling  against  my  fate.' 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  all  the  week  but  the  blue  coat  and 
the  gray  eyes-  She  made  a  hundred  blun- 
ders at  ner  work.  She  put  her  rennet  into 
the  butter-pan,  and  her  skimming-dish  into 
the  cheese- tub.  She  gave  the  curds  to  the 
bogs,  and  put  the  whey  into  the  vats.  She 
put  her  little  knife  out  of  her  pocket  for  fear 
it  should  cut  love,  and  would  not  stay  in  tfie 
kitchen  if  there  was  not  an  even  number  of 
people,  lest  it  should  break  the  charm.  She 
grew  cold  and  mysterious  in  her  behaviour 
(o  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly  loved  — 
Bat  the  more  ebe  thought  of  the  fortune-tel- 
ler, the  more  she  was  convinced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
fated  to  marry,  and  therefore,  though  she 
trembled  to  think  it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the 
man. 

On  Sunday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
church;  for  poor  Sally  had  never  been 
taught  that  ber  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh 
reason  wjiy  she  ought  to  go  thither.  She 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  her  little  garret, 
dressing  in  all  her  best.  First  she  put  on 
tar  red  riband,  which  she  had  bought  at  last 
Lammas  lair  :  then  she  recollected  that  red 
was  an  unlucky  colour,  and  changed  it  for  a 
blue  riband,  tied  in  a  true  lover's  knot ;  but 
suddenly  calling  to  mind  that  poor  Jacob  had 
bought  thi*  knot  for  her  of  a  pedlar  at  the 
door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to  wear  it 
for  his  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she 
laid  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  fated 
to  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her.— 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
io  the  glass  (for  one  vain  action  always  brines 
on  another)  she  set  off,  trembling  and  shak- 
ing every  step  she  went.  She  walked  eager- 
ly towards  the  church-yard,  not  daring  to 
look  to  the  right  or  left,  for  fear  she  should 
spy  Jacob,  who  would  have  offered  to  walk 
with  ber,  and  so  have  spoilt  all.  As  soon  as 
she  came  within  sight  of  the  wall,  she  spied 
a  man  sitting  upon  it :  Her  heart  beat  vio- 
lently. She  looked  again ;  but  alas  !  the 
stranger  not  only  bad  on  a  black  coat,  but 
neither  hair  nor  eyes  answered  the  descrip- 
tion. She  now  happened  to  cast  her  eyes  on 
the  church-clock,  and  found  she  was  two 
hours  before  her  time.  This  was  some  com- 
fort. 8he  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
1wo  hours  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great 


attention  not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which 
lay  across,  and  carefullv  looking  to  see  if 
there  were  never  an  old  horse-shoe  in  the. 
way,  that  infallible  symptom  of  good  for 
tune.  While  the  clock  was  striking  seven, 
she  returned  to  the  church-yard,  and  O  !  the 
wonderful  power  of  fortune-tellers  !  there 
she  saw  him !  there  sat  the  very  man  !  his 
bair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue  as  but- 
ter-milk, and  bis  shoulders  as  round  as  a  tub. 
Every  tittle  agreed,  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
his  waistcoat  button-hole.  At  first,  indeed, 
she  thought  it  bad  been  sweetbrier,  and  glad 
to  catch  at  a  straw,  whispered  to  herself, It  is 
not  he,  and  1  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  bat 
on  looking  again,  she  saw  it  was  southern- 
wood plain  enough,  and  that  of  course  all 
was  over.  The  man  accosted  her  with  some 
very  nonsensical,  but  too  acceptable,  com* 
pliroents.  Sally  was  naturally  a  modest  girl, 
and  but  for  Rachel's  wicked  arts,  would  not 
have  had  courage  to  talk  with  a  strange 
man  ;  but  how  could  she  resist  her  fate  you 
know  ?  After  a  little  discourse,  she  asked 
him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might  be 
his  name  r  Robert  Price,  at  your  service, 
was  the  answer.  *  Robert  Price  !  that  is  R. 
P.  as  sure  as  1  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-tel- 
ler was  a  witch !  It  is  all  out !  it  is  all  out  '• 
O  the  wonderful  art  of  fortune-tellers  !* 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  night  was  dis- 
turbed with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts, 
and  funerals,  but  as  they  were  morniqg 
dreams,  she  knew  those  always  went  by  con- 
traries, and  that  a  funeral  denoted  a  wed- 
ding. Still  a  sigh  would  now  and  that 
heave,  to  think  that  in  that  wedding  Jacob 
could  have  no  part  Such  of  my  readers  as 
know  the  power  which  superstition  has  over 
the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely  need 
be  told,  that  poor  Sally's  uohappmess  w.as 
soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob  ;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man 
whom  she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a 
stranger,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a 
ridiculous  notion  that  she  was  compelled  to 
do  so  by  a  decree  which  she  had  it  not  in  her 
power  to  resist.  She  married  this  Richard 
Price,  the  strange  gardener,  whom  she  soon 
found  to  be  very  worthless,  and  very  much 
in  debt.  He  had  no  such  thing  as  *  money 
beyond  sea,'  as  the  fortune-teller  had  told 
her ;  but  alas !  he  had  another  wife  there. — 
He  got  immediate  possession  of  Sally's 
twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  for  her  share, 
but  he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing,  and  bid 
her  ret  away  or  he  would  have  her  taken  up 
on  the  vagrant  act.  He  soon  ran  away  from 
Sally,  leaving  her  to  bewail  her  own  weak- 
ness ;  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any  ir- 
resistible fate,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  her- 
self was  suspected  of  having  stolen  the  sil- 
ver cup  which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her 
master,  however,  would  not  prosecute  her, 
as  she  was  falling  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she 
died  in  a  few  months  of  a  broken  heart,  a 
sad  warning  to  all  credulous  girls. 

Rnchel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used 
to  drop  her  trade  of  fortune- telling,  and  only 
dealt  in  the  wares  of  her  basket.    Mr.  Wil- 
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son,  the  clergyman,  found  her  one  day  deal- 
ing out  some  very  wicked  ballads  to  some 
children.  He  went  up  with  a  view  to  give 
her  a  reprimand ;  but  bad  no  sooner  begun 
his  exhortation  than  up  came  a  constable, 
followed  by  several  people.—*  There  she  is, 
that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my  wife 
out  of  the  five  guineas,'  said  one  of  them. 
4  Do  your  office  constable,  seize  that  old  ha?. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold 
in  Taunton  jail,  for  there  she  will  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do  T  This  was  that  very  farmer 
Jenkins,  whose  wife  had  been  cheated  by 
Rachel  of  the  five  guineas.  He  bad  ta- 
ken pains  to  trace  her  to  her  own  parish  : 
he  did  not  so  much  value  the  loss  of  the 
money,  as  he  thought  it  was  a  duty  he  owed 
the  public  to  clear  the  country  of  such  ver- 
min. Mr.  Wilson  immediately  committed 
ner.  She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  assizes, 
when  she*  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  impris- 
onment. In  the  meantime,  the  pawnbroker 
to  whom  she  had  sold  the  silver  cup,  which 
she  had  stolen  from  poor  Sally's  master, 
impeached  her ;  and  as  the  robbery  was  ful- 
ly proved  upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced 
for  this  crime  to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  happy 
day  it  was  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  when 
-such 'a  nuisance  was  sent  out  of  it.  She  was ' 
transported  much  about  the  same  time  that 
her  husband  Giles  lost  his  life,  in  stealing 
the  net  from  the  garden  wall,  as  related  in 
the  second  part  of  poaching  Giles.  j 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  print  this  little ' 
history,  as  a  kind  warning  to  all  you  young 
men  and  maidens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  < 


say  to  cheats,  impostors,  ctmntng-vomet^foT- 
tune  tellers,  conjurers,  and  inlerprdert  of 
dreams.  Listen  to  me,  your  true  friend. 
when  I  assure  you  that  God  never  reveal* 
to  weak  and  wicked  women  those  secret  de- 
signs of  his  providence,  which  no  human 
wisdom  is  able  to  foresee.  To  consult  these 
false  oracles  is  not  only  foolish,  but  sinful. 
It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  themselves  as 
ignorant  as  those  whom  they  pretend  to 
teach  :  and  it  is  sinful,  because  it  is  prying 
into  that  futurity  which  God,  in  merer  is 
well  as  wisdom,  hides  from  men.  God  in- 
deed orders  all  things ;  but  when  you  hares 
mind  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  do  not  fancy  joa 
are/ tied  to  do  it.  This  is  tempting  rrori- 
deuce,  and  not  trusting  him.  It  is  indeed 
charging  God  with  folly.  Prudence  is  his 
gift,  and  you  obey  him  better  when  you  make 
use  of  prudence,  under  the  direction  of  pray- 
er, than  when  you  madly  run  into  ruin,  and 
think  you  are  only  submitting  to  your  fate. 
Never  fancy  that  you  are  compelled  to  undo 
yourself,  or  to  crush  upon  your  own  destruc- 
tion, in  compliance  with  any  supposed  fatal- 
ity. Never  believe  that  Cfod  conceals  his 
will  from  a  sober  Christian  who  obeys  his 
laws,  and  reveals  it  to  a  vagabond  gypsey 
who  runs  up  and  down  breaking  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man.  King  Saul  oerer 
consulted  the  witch  till  he  had  left  off  tarring 
God.  The  Bible  will  direct  us  what  to  do 
better  than  anv  conjurer,  and  there  are  no 
days  unlucky  but  tboee  which  we  make  so  by 
our  own  vanity,  sin  and  folly. 


THOUGHTS 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT 

TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 


1  You  are  the  makers  of  manners.' — Shaksptare. 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the 
community,  to  persons  considerable  in  repu- 
tation, important  by  their  condition  in  life, 
and  commendable  for  the  decency  of  their 
general  conduct,  these  slight  hints  are  re- 
spectfully addressed.  They  are  not  intend- 
ed as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or  ridicule  upon  fol- 
ly, being  written  neither  for  the  foolish  nor 
the  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  serious  for  ridi- 
cule ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are 
too  respectable  for  satire.  It  is  recommend- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  those  who,  filling 
the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  naturally  regard- 
ed as  patterns,  by  which  the  manners  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places*,  and 
especially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which 
exempt  them  from  the  temptation  to  shame- 
ful vices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of  what 
is  commonly  termed,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
wotAAjpod  kind  of  people ;  for  persons  of 
very  flagitious  wickedness  are  almost  as  rare 
as  those  of  very  eminent  piety.  To  the  lat- 
ter of  these,  admonition  were  impertinent; 
to  the  former  it  were  superfluous.    These  re- 


|  marks,  therefore,  are  principally  written 
with  a  view  to  those  persons  or  rank  and  for- 
tune who  live  within  the  restraints  of  moral 
obligation,  and  acknowledge  the  truth  oftbe 
Christian  religion  ;  and  who,  if  in  certain  io- 
tances  they  allow  themselves  in  practices 
not  compatible  with  a  strict  profession  « 
Christianity,  seem  to  do  it  rather  from  batot 
and  want  of  reflection,  than  eitber  from  dis- 
belief of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt  of  its  p*6* 
cents. 

Inconsideration,  fashion,  and  the  wono\afe 
three  confederates  against  virtue,  with  whom 
even  good  kind  of  people  often  contrive  to 
live  on  excellent  terms ;  and  the  fair  rep"0* 
tion  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  coropla»»£ 
conformity  to  the  prevailing  practice,  and  py 
mere  decorum  of  manners,  without  a  stne. 
attention  to  religious  principle, »  aC02£!p 
sou  rce  of  danger  to  the  rich  aid  great  J°e 
is  something-  almost  irresistibly  scdncn^f '  » 
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of  the  world,  to  ley  asleep  by  the  perpetual 
opiate*  of  ease  and  pleasure. 

A  fair  reputation  u  among  the  laudable  ob- 
jects of  human  ambition  ;  yet  even  this  real* 
jy  valuable  blessing  is  sometimes  converted 
into  a  snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous  secu- 
rity as  soon  as  it  is  obtained ;  and  by  leading 
him  who  is  too  anxious  about  obtaining  it,  to 
stop  short  without  aiming  at  a  higher  motire 
of  action.  A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep 
in  upon  the  soul  when  it  has  once  acquired 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  if  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  good  opinion  was  the  ultimate 
end  of  its  endeavours  Pursuit  is  at  an  end 
when  the  object  is  in  possession ;  for  he  is 
not  likely  to  *  press  forward.*  who  thinks  he 
has  already  *  attained.9  The  lore  of  world- 
ly reputation,  and  the  desire  of  God's  favour, 
have  this  specific  difference,  that  in  the  latter, 
the  possession  always  augments  the  desire ; 
aod  the  spiritual  mind  accounts  nothing  done 
while  any  thins;  remains  undone. 

But  after  all,  a  fair  fame,  the  support  of 
numbers,  and  the  flattering  concurrence  of 
human  opinion,  is  obviously  a  deceitful  de- 
pendence ;  for  as  every  individual  must  die 
)'or  himself,  and  answer  for  himself,  both  these 
imaginary  resources  will  fail,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  j  could  have  been  of  any  use. 
A  good  reputation,  even  without  internal 
piety,  would  be  worth  obtaining,  if  the  tribu- 
nal of  heaven  w/ere  fashioned  after  the  man- 
ner of  human  courts  of  judicature.  If  at  the 
general  judgment  we  were  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  our  fellow  mortals,  it  would  be  out 
common  prudence  to  secure  their  favour  at 
any  price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead 
in  the  great  day  of  decision,  it  being  the  con- 
lonunauon  of  infinite  goodness  not  to  aban- 
don us  to  the  mercy  of each  other's  sentence; 
bat  to  reserve  as  for  hi*  final  judgment  who 
knows  every  motive  of  every  action :  who 
will  make  strict  inquisition  into  singleness  of 
heart,  and  uprightness  of  intention ;  in  whose 
eyes  the  sincere  prayer  of  powerless  benevo- 
lence will  outweigh  the  most  splendid  profes- 
tion  or  the  most  dazzling  action. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  every  degree  of 
Hainan  virtue  which  operates  favourably  on 
society,  whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever 
be  the  actor;  and  we  should  gladly  commend 
crory  degree  of  goodness,  though  it  be  not 
exactly  squared  by  our  own  rules  and  notions 
Even  the  good  actions  of  such  persons  as  are 
too  ranch  actuated  by  a  regard  to  appearan- 
ces, are  not  without  their  beneficial  effects. 
The  righteousness  of  those  who  occupy  this 
middle  region  of  morality  among  us,  certain- 
ly exceeds  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  ;  for  they  are  not  only  exact 
w  ceremonials,  but  in  many  respects  fulfil 
toe  weightier  matters  of  law  and  conscience. 
Lite  Herod,  tbey  often  '  hear  gladly,'  and 
'do  many  things  r    Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking  that,  in  gen- 
e™<  those  characters  in  the  New  Testament, 
<>F  whose  future  condition  no  very  comforta- 
ble hope  is  given,  seem  to  have  been  taken, 
"Jt  Jom  the  profligate,  the  abandoned,  and 
^dishonoorable;  but  from  that  decent  cla«s 
commonly  described  by  the  term  of  good  tort 
w>r..  ?.  *  <xz 


of  people;  that  mixed  kind  of  character  in 
which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do  not  predominate. 
The  young  ruler  was  certainly  one  of  the  first 
of  this  order ;  and  yet  we  are  left  in  dark  un- 
certainty as  to  his  final  allotment.  The  rich 
man  who  built  him  bams  and  store-houses, 
and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
was  unfairly  acquired,  might  have  been  for 
all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  food 
Mart  of  man  ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  of  him 
by  multitudes  who  live  precisely  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of 
credit,  and  who  are  rather  considered  as  ob- 
jects of  respect,  than  of  censure.  His  plan, 
like  theirs,  was  fc  to  take  bis  ease,  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry.' 

But  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of 
the  splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in, 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  He  committed  no  enormities 
that  nave  been  transmitted  to  us ;  for  that  he 
dined  well  and  dressed  well,  could  hardly  in- 
cur the  bitter  penalty  of  eternal  misery. 
That  bis  expenses  were  suitable  to  bit  sta- 
tion, and  his  splendour  proportioned  to  his 
opulence,  does  not  exhibit  one  objection  to 
his  character.  Nor  are  we  told  that  he  refu- 
sed the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  solicited. 
And  yet  this  man  on  an  authority  which  we 
are  not  permitted  to  question,  is  represented* 
in  a  future  state,  as  tiJUnf  up  Ms  eyes  being 
in  torments.  His  punishment  seems  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  an  irreligious, 
a  worldly  spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the 
softness  and  delights  of  life  It  was  not  be* 
cause  he  was  rich,  but  because  he  trusted  in 
riches ;  or,  if  even  he  was  charitable,  bis 
charity  wanted  that  principle  which  alone 
could  sanctify  it.  His  views  terminated 
here ;  this  world's  good,  and  this  World's  ap- 
plause, were  the  motives  and  the  end  of  his 
actions.  He  forgot  God ;  he  was  destitute 
of  piety ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and 
first  principle  of  human  actions  rendered 
his  shining  deeds,  however  they  might  be  ad- 
mired among  men,  of  no  value  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more 
dangerous,  than  the  notion  that  an  unstrain- 
ed indulgence  of  pleasure,  and  an  unbound- 
ed gratification  of  the  appetites  is  generally 
attended  with  a*  liberal,  humane,  and  merci- 
ciful  temper.  Nor  is  there  any  opinion  more 
false  and  more  fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be 
more  steadily  controverted,  than  that  liber- 
tinism and  good-nature  are  natural  and  ne- 
cessary associates.  For  after  all  that  cor- 
rupt poets,  and  more  corrupt  philosophers, 
have  told  us  of  the  blandishments '  of  pleas- 
ure, and  of  its  tendency  to  soften  the  temper 
and  humanize  the  affections,  it  is  certain, 
that  nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  exces- 
sive and  unbounded  luxury ;  and  he  who  re- 
fuses the  fewest  gratifications  to  his  own  vo- 
luptuousness, will  generally  be  found  the 
least  su«ceptible  of  tenderness  for  the  wants 
of  other*.  In  one  reign  the  cruelties  at 
Borne  bore  an  exact  proportion  to  the  disso- 
luteness at  Caprete.  And  in  another  it  is  not 
less  notorious :  that  the  imperial  fiddler  l?e- 
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came  more  barbarous,  as  be  grew  more  prof- 
ligate. Prosperity,  says  tbe  Arabian  pro- 
verb, fills  the  heart  untill  it  makes  it  hard ; 
and  tbe  most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for 
human  virtue  are  those,  which  are  so  cover- 
ed over  with  the  flowers  of  prosperous  for- 
tune, that  it  requires  a  cautious  foot,  and  a 
vigilant  eye,  to  escape  them.  '  , 

Ananias  and  Sappnira,  were,  perhaps,  well 
esteemed  in  society ;  for  it  was  enough  to 
establish  a  very  considerable  reputation  to 
sell  even  part  of  tbeif  possessions  for  reli- 
gious purposes :  but  what  an  alarm  does  it 
sound  to  hypocrisy,  that,  instead  of  being 
rewarded  for  what  they  brought,  they  were 
punished  for  what  they  kept  back !  And  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitful  pair  are 
not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good  action, 
without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down  a 
righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  in- 
deed, to  human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of 
sincerity,  but  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
motives  and  principles.  The  Gospel  is  con- 
tinually referring  to  the  heart,  as  the  source 
of  good  ;  it  is  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  the 
pure  in  heart,  that  the  divine  blessing  is  an- 
nexed. A  man  may  correct  many  improper 
practices,  and  refrain  from  many  immoral 
actions,  from  merely  human  motives  ;  but, 
though  this  partial  amendment  is  not  without 
its  uses,  vet  this  is  only  attacking  symptoms, 
and  neglecting  the  mortal  disease.  But  to 
subdue  a  worldly  temper,  to  control  irregu- 
lar desires,  and  to  have  *  a  clean  heart,1  is  to 
attack  sin  in  its  strong  holds.  Totally  to  ac- 
complish this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  perfection,  the  best  men  be- 
ing constantly  humbled  to  find,  that  when 
they  '  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
them  ;'  but  to  attempt  it,  with  an  humble  re- 
liance on  superior  aid,  is  so  far  from  being  an 
extravagant  or  romantic  flight  of  virtue, 
that  it  is  but  the  common  duty  of  every  or- 
dinary Christian.  And  this  perfection  is  not 
the  less  real,  because  it  is  a  point  which 
seems  constantly  to  recede  from  our  ap- 
proaches, just  as  the  sensible  horizon  recedes 
from  our  natural  eye.  Our  highest  attain- 
ments, instead  of  bringing  us  *  to  the  mark,' 
only  teach  us  that  the  mark  is  at  a  greater 
distance,  by  giving  us  more  humbling  views 
of  ourselves,  and  more  exalted  conceptions 
of  the  state  after  which  we  are  labouring. — 
Though  the  progress  towards  perfection  may 
be  perpetual  in  this  world,  the  actual  attain- 
ment is  reserved  for  a  better.  And  this  rest- 
less desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  cannot 
reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection 
which  we  cannot  attain,  are  among  the  many 
arguments  for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to 
come  little  short  of  demonstration.  The 
humble  Christian, .  takes  refuge  under  the 
deep  sense  of  his  disappointments  and  de- 
fects, in  this  consoling  hope, c  When  I  awake 
up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied.' 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  un- 
dervaluing the  virtues  which  even  worldly 
men  may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whom- 
soever they  may  be  found.    But  one  virtue 


must  not  intrench  upon  another.  Charity 
must  not  supplant  faith.  If  a  man  be  gen* 
erous,  good-natured,  and  humane,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  for  him  the  tenderness  of 
a  brother ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  be  ir- 
religious, intemperate,  or  profane,  who  snaB 
dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state?  Good  ho* 
mour,  and:  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance;  but 
who  shall  lower  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Gospel, 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  conduct  of 
men  ?  Who  shall  bend  a  straight  rate  to  few 
vour  a  crooked  practice  ?  Wno  shall  con- 
ti  overt  that  authority  which  has  said,  that 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  set  the  Lord  f 

May  1  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ; 
and  while  so  many  grave  persons  are  des- 
canting on  the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  on  the  mischiefs  ot 
virtue,  or,  rather,  of  that  shining  counter- 
feit, which,  while  it  wants  the  specific  grav- 
ity, has  much  of  tbe  brightness  of  iterliof 
worth  ?  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  age  pro- 
duce more  beautiful  declamations  in  praise  oi 
virtue  than  the  present ;  never  were  more 
polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity. An  ancient  Pagan  would  imagine 
that  Astrea  had  returned  to  take  up  ber 
abode  in  our  metropolis ;  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian would  conclude,  that  *  righteousness  and 
peace  had  there  met  together.1  But  how 
would  they  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  obli- 
gation to  these  duties  was  not  always  thought 
binding,  not  only  on  tbe  reader,  but  on  their 
eloquent  encomiasts  themselves.  How  would 
they  be  surprised  to  find  that  universal  be- 
nevolence may  subsist  with  partial  injustice, 
and  boundless  liberality  with  sordid  tebtt* 
ness !  that  a  man  may  seem  eager  in  redress- 
ing the  injuries  of  half  the  globe,  without 
descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  pmate  vir- 
tues ;  and  burn  with  zeal  for  the  good  <" 
millions  he  never  saw,  while  he  is  spreading 
vice  and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of  hs 
own  personal  influence ! 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular 
life  is  spangled  over  with  some  constitutional 
pleasing  qualities ;  when  gayety,  good  hu- 
mour, and  a  thoughtless  profusion  of  ex- 
pense, throw  a  lustre  round  the  faultier 
characters,  it  is  no  wonder  that  common  ob- 
servers are  blinded  into  admiration ;  a  pro- 
fuse generosity  dazzles  them  more  than  al! 
the  duties  of  the  decalogue.  But  though  it 
may  be  a  very  good  electioneering  virtue, 
yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  may  ob- 
tain popularity  among  men,  which  do  m* 
tend  to  secure  the  favour  of  God-  I*  '* 
somewhat  strange  that  the  eottiavagsnceof 
tbe  great  should  be  the  criterion  of  their 
goodness  with  those  very  people  who  it* 
themselves  the  victims  to  this  idol ;  to  the 
prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can  help  it  i  *** 
it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the  danger  of 
these  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  fcdse  judg- 
ments of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  wUD?7 
has  ever  produced,  those  very  passages  which 
exalt  liberality,  and  turn  justice  into  n*- 

•  The  School  for  Scandal. 
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cule,  were  nightly  applauded  with  enthusi- 
astic rapture  by  those  deluded  tradesmen, 
whom,  perhaps,  that  very  sentiment  helped 
to  keep  out  or  their  money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  char- 
acter, whose  false  brightness  is  still  more 
pernicious,  by  casting  a  splendour  over  the 
most  dest  rue  tire  vices.  Corrupt  manners, 
ruinous  extravagance,  and  the  most  fatal 
passion  for  play,  are  sometimes  gilded  over 
with  many  engaging  acts  of  charity,  and  a 
general  attention  and  respect  to  the  ceremo- 
nials of  religion.  But  this  is  degrading  the 
venerable  image  and  superscription  of 
Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a  baser 
metal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  im- 
press. The  young  and  gay  shelter  them- 
selves under  such  examples,  and  scrapie  the 
less  to  adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed 
characters,  when  they  see  that  a  loose  and 
negligent,  not  to  say  immoral  cooduct,  is  so 
compatible  with  a  religious  profession. 

But  I  digress  from  my  intention  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice 
of  any  actions  which  the  common  consent  o/ 
mankind  has  determined  to  be  wrong  :  but 
of  such  chiefly  as  are  practised  by  the  sober, 
the  decent,  and  the  regular  ;  and  to  drop  a 
few  hints  on  such  less  obvious  offences  as  are, 
lo  general, 

Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed 
myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide 
tad  general  field  of  observation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slight  performance 
was  suggested  by  reading  the  king's  late  ex- 
cellent proclamation  against  irreligioo  and 
immorality.*  Under  the  shelter  of  so  high  a 
unction,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  press 
oo  the  hearts  of  the  better  disposed,  sucn  ob- 
lervances  as  seem  to  be  generally  overlook- 
ed, and  to  remark  such  offences  as  common- 
lj  elude  censure,  because  they  are  not  com- 
monly thought  censurable. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  pious  persons,  that  that 
branch  of  the  divine  law,  against  which  the 
better  kind  of  people  trespass  with  the  least 
scruple,  is  the  fourth  commandment  Many 
who  would  shudder  at  the  violation  of  the 
other  nine,  seam  without  ceremony  to  ex- 
punge this  from  the  Divine  code ;  but  by 
what  authority  they  do  this,  has  never  been 
explained.  *fhe  christian  legislator  does  not 
*eem  to  have  abridged  the  commandments : 
and  there  i*  no  subsequent  authority  so  much 
«  pretended  to  by  Protestants. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of 
tuck  flagrant  offences  as  lie  open  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  higher  tribunals ;  or  to  pollute 
this  paper  with  descanting  on  the  holders  of 
c**!  assemblies  on  Sundays;  the  frequent- 
en  of  tavern  and  gaming  houses ;  the  print- 
ers of  Sunday  newspapers;  the  proprietors 
of  Sunday  stage-coaches ;  and  others  who 
openly  insult  the  laws  of  the  land ;  laws  which 
will  always  be  held  sacred  by  good  subjects, 
even  were  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent  lo 
them. 

.  *  1J*J  lr*et  was  written  soon  after  the  institu- 
tion or  the  society  for  enforcing  the  king's  procla- 
mation mi*.*  ~tJ j: «_■?_  B     r 


Many  of  the  order  whom  I  here  address 
are  persons  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  and 
not  only  wish  well  to  the  interests  of  virtue, 
but  are  favourably  disposed  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  nay,  would  be  extremely 
startled  at  not  being  thought  sincerely  reli- 
gious; yet  from  inconsideration,  want  of 
time,  want  of  self-examination,  want  of  a 
just  sense  of  the  high  requirements  of  the 
Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  sometimes  allow 
themselves  in  inattentions  and  negligences 
which  materially  affect  their  own  safety,  and 
the  comfort  of  others. — While  an  animated 
spirit  of  charity  seems  to  be  kindled  among 
us :  while  there  is  a  general  disposition  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  reform  the  vi- 
cious ;  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  these 
amiable  exertions  should  be  counteracted,  in 
some  degree,  by  practices  of  a  directly  op- 
posite tendency ;  trifling  in  their  appearance, 
but  serious  in  their  effects. 

There  are  still  among  us  petty  domestic 
evils,  which  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to 
claim  redress.  There  is  an  aggieved  body 
of  men  in  our  very  capital,  whose  spiritual 
hardships  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  taken 
into  consideration,  I  mean  the  hair  dbxss- 
brs,  on  whom 

The  Sunday  shines,  no  day  of  rest  to  them. 

Is  there  not  a  peculiar  degree  of  unkind* 
ness  in  exercising  such  cruelty  on  the  souls 
of  men,  whose  whole  lives  are  employed  in 
embellishing  our  persons?  And  is  it  quite 
conceivable  how  a  lady's  conscience  is  able 
to  make  such  nice  distinctions,  that  she  would 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  sending  for  her 
mantuamaker*  or  milliner,  her  carpenter  or 
mason,  on  a  Sunday,  while  she  makes  no 
scruple  regularly  to  employ  a  hair-dresser? 

Is  it  not  almost  ridiculous  to  observe  the 
zeal  we  have  for  doing  good  at  a  distance, 
while  we  neglect  the  Tittle,  obvious,  every 
day,  domestic  duties  which  should  seem  to  so- 
licit our  immediate  attention  ?  But  an  action 
ever  so  right  and  praise-worthy  which  is  only 
to  be  periodically  performed,  at  distant  inter- 
vals, is  less  burthensome  to  corrupt  nature, 
than  an  undevialing  attention  to  such  small, 
constant,  right  habits  as  are  hostile  to  our 
natural  indolence,  and  would  be  perpetually 
vexing  and  disturbing  our  self-love.  The 
weak  heart  indulges  its  infirmity,  by  allow- 
ing itself  intermediate  omissions,  and  habitu- 
al neglects  of  duty ;  reposing  itself  for  safety, 
on  regular  but  remote  returns  of  stated  per- 
formances. It  is  less  trouble  lo  subscribe  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  than  to  have  daily  prayers  in  our  own 
families,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  well-meaning  people  who 
would  gladly  contribute  to  a  mission  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Japan  or  Otaheite,  to  whom  it  nev- 
er occurred  that  the  hair-dresser,  whom  they 
are  every  Sunday  detaining  from  church  has 
a  soul  to  be  saved ;  that  the  law  of  the  land 
co-operates  with  the  law  of  God,  to  forbid 
their  employing  him ;  and  that  they  have  no 

*  It  is  feared  that  since  thene  pages  were  written 

the  scruple  offending  for  either  is  mnch  diminish- 

_  j 
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wish  well  Id  the  interest*  of  sobriety,  or 
heartily  desire  the  decrease  of  dttupiuw. 
while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so  profitable 
to  himself.    It  is  rehiring  too  much  to  mike 


rsffct,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  this  portion  of 

his  time.    The  poor  man,  himself  perhaps, 

dares  not  remonstrate,  for  fear  he  should  be 

deprived  of  bis  employment  for  the  rest  of 

the  week.    If  there  were  no  other  objection  |  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the  power  of 

to  a  pleasurable  Sunday  among  the  geat  and  |  resistance  is  to  weak.    To  hold  oat  toipoor 

affluent,  methinks  this  single  one  might  oper- j  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest,  sad 

ale :  would  not  a  devout  heart  be  unwilling  i  vet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  inftex- 

to  rob  a  fellow  creature  o»  his  time  for  devo-  ible  principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate 

tion,  or  a  humane  one  of  his  hour  of  rest  ? 


a 
•  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  there- 
lore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.' 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little 
consistency  in  human  conduct,  that  the  same 
persons  should  gladly  contribute  to  spread 
the  light  of  Christianity  in  another  hemis- 
phere; while,  by  their  example,  they  actu- 
ally obstruct  the  progress  of  it  at  home.  But 
it  is,  I  doubt  not,  much  oftener  owing  to  the 
imperceptible  influence  of  custom  and  habit, 
than  to  a  decided  ill  intention  Besides,  it 
may  be  in  morals  as  it  is  in  optics,  the  eye 
ana  the  object  may  come  too  close  to  each 
other,  to  answer  the  end  of  vision.  There 
are  certain  faults  which  press  too  near  our 
self-love  to  be  even  perceptible  to  us 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  card 


servant  an  elevation  of  virtue,  which  has  no 
always  been  found  even  in  statesmen  sod 
ministers. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  tor 
animadversion  on  the  subject  of  plaj  itseii. 
But  may  we  not  ask  without  offence*  if  it  be 
perfectly  right  to  introduce  any  money  ari- 
sing from  or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  d 
regular  family  economy  ?  Is  it  not  giving  an 
air  of  system  to  diversion,  which  does  sot 
seem  entirely  of  a  piece  with  the  other  or- 
derly practices  of  many  discreet  funis* 
where  this  odd  traffic  is  carried  on  ?  Would 
not  our  ancestors,  who  seem  to  have  under- 
stood economy  and  magnificence  too,  at  lean 
as  well  as  their  descendant*,  have  been  scan- 
dalized had  it  been  proposed  to  them  to  in- 
corporate play  so  intimately  with  the  texture 


money  is  so  assimilated  to  our  habits,  and  in- 1  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as 
terwoven  with  our  family  arrangements,  that 
even  many  of  the  prudent  and  virtuous  no 
longer  consider  it  as  a  worm  which  is  feed- 
ing ou  the  vitals  of  domestic  virtue.  How 
many  poor  youths,  after  having  been  trained 
in  a  wholesome  dread  of  idleness  and  gamine, 
when  they  are  sent  abroad  into  the  world, 
are  astonished  to  find  that  part  of  the  wa^es 
of  the  servant  is  to  be  paid  by  his  furnishing 
the  implements  of  diversion  for  the  guests  of 
the  master.  Thus  good  servants  are  a  com- 
modity which  has  long  been  diminishing  by 
an  elaborate  system.  The  more  sober  the 
family,  the  fewer  attractions  it  must  neces 
aarily  have ;  for  these  servants  will  naturally 
<juit  a  place,  however  excellent,  where  there 
is  no  play,  for  one  where  there  is  some ;  and 
a  family  where  there  is  but  little,  for  one 
where  there  is  much.  Thus  if  the  advantage 
of  the  dependent  is  to  increase  in  a  direct  ra- 
tio to  the  dissipation  of  his  employer,  what 
encouragement  n  left  for  valuable  servants, 
or  what  prospect  remains  of  securing  valua- 
ble servants  for  sober-minded  families  ? 

It  will  be  said,  that  so  small  an  evil  is 
scarcely  worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small 
fault,  which  is  become  a  part  of  a  system,  in 
time  establishes  an  error  into  a  principle 
And  that  remonstrance  which  should  induce 
people  to  abolish  one  wrong  habit,  or  pluck 
out  one  rooted  error,  however  trifling,  would 
be  of  more  real  use  than  the  most  eloquent 
declamation  against  vice  in  general.  To  take 
out  only  one  thorn  from  a  suffering  patient, 
is  more  beneficial  to  him  than  the  most  elab- 
orate disquisition  on  the  pain  be  is  suffering 
from  the  thorns  which  remain. 

It  fchoull  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  that 
what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politi- 
cally right.  It  would  be  arguing  great  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  and  exacting  a 
very  rigorous  degree  of  virtue  from  a  person 
of  vulgar  sentiments  to  expect  that  he  should 


that 

it  should  make  part  of  their  plan !  And  weald 
they  have  thought  it  a  very  dignified  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  their  own  bouses;  but  to  have  inci- 
ted their  friends  to  an  entertainment  of  which 
the  guests  were  to  defray  part  of  the  ex- 
pense? 

Let  me  suppose  a  case :  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  gentleman  who  has 
partaken  of  the  social  entertainment  of  a 
friend's  table,  were  after  dinner,  expected 
by  the  butler,  to  leave  a  piece  of  money  un- 
der his  plate  to  pay  for  his  wine  ?  Do  oot 
common  sense,  hospitality,  friendship,  *nd 
liberal  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare  saggesnoo 
of  such  a  project  ?  Yet  there  is  in  effects' 
little  hospitality,  as  little  friendship,  and  ts 
little  liberality  in  being  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  cards  as  for  the  wine;  both  equnlr/  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  entertainment 

It  is  hardly  too  ludicrous  to  add,  that  see- 
ing how  this  point  has  been  carried  in  favour 
of  the  groom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  de- 
scends down  to  the  lowest  footman,}  we  need 
not  despair  of  seeing  the  butler  insist  on  be- 
ing allowed  to  furnish  the  wine,  for  which 
he  shall  compel  the  quests  to  pay  with  the 
same  high  interest  with  which  tney  now  f*7 
for  the  cards.  It  will  seem  odd  at  first,  bat 
afterwards  we  shall  think  no  more  about  it, 
to  see  him,  during  dinner,  noting  down  those 
who  drink  the  more  costly  wines,  that  they 
may  be  taxed  double.  And  it  will  soued 
whimsical  at  first,  to  hear  the  butler  given* 
master  notice  that  he  must  quit  bis  place,  be- 
cause the  company  have  drank  a  little  wise. 
This  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while  the  leav- 
ing a  place  through  deficiency  of  card  money 
sounds  reasonable,  because  we  are  aoco* 
tomed  to  the  one,  and  the  other  it  not  yet 
become  fashionable. 

The  extinction  of  this  favourite  perquisite 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  i* 
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novation.  AH  reformations  seem  formida- 
ble before  they  are  attempted.  The  custom 
of  soils,  *  which  gave  corruption  broader 
wings  to  fly,  was  supposed  to  oe  invincible. 
Yet  how  soon  did  a  general  concurrence 
exterminate  it !  Had  any  one  foretold  twenty 
vears  ago,  that  in  a  very  short  space,  near 
(rslf  a  million  of  pilfering,  swearing,  Sabbath- 
breaking  children,  should  be  rescued  from 
the  streets,  and  brought  into  habits  of  so- 
briety and  virtue,  should  we  not  have  un- 
dertaken that  the  cleansing  stream  of  reli  ' 
gious  instruction  should  thus  be  poured  ' 
through  the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and  ' 
vice,  and  in  some  measure  wash  away  its 
grossest  impurities  t     •  ! 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of 
the  annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom  :  but 
the  master  would  find  his  account  in  indemni- 
fying the  loss  ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  be 
released  from  the  preposterous  contribution 
to  the  wages  of  other  men's  servants  If  in 
a  family  of  overgrown  dissipation  the  stated 
addition  should  not  be  found  equivalent  to 
the  relinquished  perquisite,  the  servant  must 
heroically  submit  to  the  disadvantageous 
commutation  for  the  public  good.  Ana  after 
all  it  would  be  no  very  serious  grievance  if 
his  reduced  income  should  not  then  exceed 
that  of  the  chaplain.  It  will  still  at  least  ex- 
ceed that  of  many  a  deserving  gentleman 
bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings  that 
learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acuteness, 
sad  who  is  withering  away  in  hopeless  penury 
with  a  large  family,  on  a  curacy,  but  little 
lurpassiag  the  wages  of  a  livery  servant. 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by 
which  the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others, 
by  a  sudden  influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth, 
become  voluptuous,  extravagant,  and  inso- 
lent, seldom  rails  to  produce  the  same*  effect 
ea  persons  in  these  humbler  stations,  when 
raised  from  inferior  places,  to  the  sudden 
affluence  of  these  gainful  ones.  Increased 
profligacy  on  a  sudden  swell  of  fortune  is 
commooly  followed  by  desperate  methods  to 
improve  the  circumstances  when  impaired 
by  the  improvidence  attending  unaccustom- 
ed prosperity. 

There  is  another  domestic  practice  which 
it  is  almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  redress,  since  such  is  the  present 
rtate  of  society,  that  even  the  conscientious 
think  themselves  obliged  to  concur  in  it. 
That  ingenuity  which  could  devise  some  ef- 
fectual substitute  for  the  daily  and  hourly 
tie  of  JVbt  at  home,  would  deserve  well  of 
nciety.  Why  will  not  some  of  those  illus- 
trious ladies  who  lead  in  the  fashionable 
world  invent  some  phrase  which  shall  equally 
rescue  from  destruction  the  time  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  ?  Some 
***  And  appropriate  expression,  the  not 
adopting  which  should  be  blended  with  the 
25*  of  vulgarity,  might  accomplish  that 
*Meh  the  charge  of  its  being  immoral  has 
noted  to  accomplish. 

The  expediency  of  the  denial  itself,  no  one 
**  dispute,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value 
eiuiae.  Some  scrupulous  persons  so  very 
noon  dispute  the  lawfulness  of  making  their 


servant's  tongue  the  medium  of  any  kind  of 
falsehood,  as  to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience 
rather  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  every  idle  invader,  who  sallies  out  on 
morning  visits  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
business  and  the  annihilation  of  study. 
People  of  very  strict  integrity  lament  that 
this  practice  induces  a  general  spirit  of  ly- 
ing, mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by  a 
quality,  the  reverse  of  an  alterative,  gradu- 
ally undermines  the  moral  constitution. 
Others  on  the  contrary  assert,  that  it  is  one 
of  those  lies  of  convention,  no  more  intended 
to  deceive  than,  the  dear  tir  at  the  begin- 
ing,  or  your  humble  tervant  at  the  close  of  a 
letter  to  a  person  who  is  not  dear  to  you,  and 
to  whom  you  owe  no  subjection.  There  is, 
however,  this  very  material  difference,  that 
if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you  do  not  convey 
it  by  proxy :  Tou  use  it  yourself,  and  you 
use  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
your  words  than  you  intended  he  should  ; 
and  who  shows  you  be  does  not,  by  using  the 
same  stated  phrase  in  return,  in  addressing 
you,  for  whom  he  cares  as  little.  Here  the 
words  pas*  for  no  more  than  they  are  worth. 

The  ill  effect  of  the  custom  we  are  lament- 
ing" may  be  traced  in  marking  the  gradual 
initiation  of  an  unpractised  country  servant. 
And  who  has  not  felt  for  his  virtuous  distress, 
when  be  has  been  ordered  to  call  back  a  more 
favoured  visitant,  whom  he  had  just  sent  away 
with  the  assurance  that  his  lady  was  not  at 
home  ?  W  ho  has  not  seen  his  suppressed  in- 
dignation at  beinr  obliged  to  become  himself 
the  detector  of  that  falsehood  of  which  he 
had  been  before  the  instrument  ?  But  a  lit- 
tle practice,  and  a  repetition  of  reproof  for 
even  daring  to  lo*>k  honest,  soon  cures  this 
fault,  especially  as  he  is  sure  to  be  commend- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  increased  firmness  of 
his  voice,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
really  without  a  remedy ;  it  the  staid  of  so- 
ciety be  such  that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let 
us  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a 
servant  will  equivocate  in  small  instances 
and  not  in  great  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will 
always  lie  for  your  convenience,  and  never 
for  his  own,  is  perhaps  expecting  more  from 
human  nature  in  a  low  and  uncultivated  state 
than  we  have  any  right  to  expect  Nor 
should  the  master  look  for  undeviating  and 
perfect  rectitude  from  his  servant,  in  whom 
the  principle  of  veracity  is  daily  and  hourly 
weakened  in  conformity  to  his  own  com- 
mand 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves, 
the  only  fair  way  of  determining  in  all  cases 
of  conscience.  Suppose  we  had  established 
it  into  a  system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly 
to  lie  on  one  certain  given  subject,  every 
day ;  while  we  continued  to  value  ourselves 
on  the  most  undeviating  adherence  to  truth 
on  every  other  point.  Who  shall  say,  that  at 
the  end  of  one  year's  tolerable  and  systemat- 
ic lying,  on  this  individual  subject,  we  should 
continue  to  look  upon  falsehood  in  general 
with  the  same  abhorrence  we  did,  when  we 
first  entered  upon  this  partial  exercise  of  it. 
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There  is  an  eril  newly  crept  into  polished  so- 
ciety, and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious, 
that  tbey  who  are  allured  by  it,  come  not  sel- 
dom under  the  description  of  good  tort  of 
people,  I  allude  to  Sunday-concerts. 
Many  who  would  be  startled  at  a  profane  or 
even  a  light  amusement,  allow  themselves  to 
fancy  that  the  name  of  sacred  music  sancti- 
fies the  diversion.  But  if  those  mure  favour- 
ed beings,  whom  Providence  enables  to  live 
in  ease  and  affluence,  do  not  make  these  pet- 
ty renunciations  of  their  own  ways,  and  their 
own  pleasure,  what  criterion  have  we  by 
which  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  ?  For  as 
the  goodness  of  Providence  has  exempted 
them  from  painful  occupations,  they  have 
neither  labour  from  which  to  rest,  nor  busi- 
ness from  which  to  refrain.  A  little  absti- 
nence from  pleasure  is  the  only  valid  evi- 
dence they  have  to  give  of  their  obedience  to 
the  divine  precept. 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re- 
mark will,  by  many,  be  received :  1  know 
that  much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
sanctity  of  this  amusement.  I  ajiall  be  told 
that  the  words  are,  many  of  them,  extracted 
from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  composition  is 
the  divine  Handel's.  But  were  the  angel 
Gabriel  the  poet,  the  archangel  Michael  the 
composer,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  not  abrogate  that  statute  of  the 
Most  High,  which  has  said,  'Thou  shalt 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thy  servant, 
and  thy  cattle,  shall  do  no  manner  of 
work.1  I  am  persuaded  that  the  hallelujahs 
of  heaven  would  make  no  moral  music  to 
the  ear  of  a  conscientious  person,  while  he 
reflected  that  multitudes  of  servants  are 
through  bis  means  waiting  in  the  street,  ex- 
posed to  every  temptation ;  engaged,  per- 
haps, in  profane  swearing,  and  idle,  if  not 
dissolute  conversation,  and  the  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender 
mercy  of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an 
astonishing  condescension,  to  include  in  the 
commandment. 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far 
concede  as  to  allow  of  the  innocence  and 
even  piety  of  Sunday-concerts :  I  will  sup- 
pose (what  however,  does  not  often  happen) 
that  no  unhallowed  strains  are  ever  introdu- 
ced ;  1  will  admit  that  some  attend  these  con- 
certs with  a  view  to  cultivate  devout  affec- 
tions; that  they  cherish  the  serious  impres- 
sions excited  by  the  music,  and  retire  in  such 
a  frame  of  spirit  as  convinces  them  that  the 
heart  was  touched  while  the  ear  was  gratifi 
edt  nay,  I  would  grant,  if  such  a  concession 
would  be  accepted,  that  the  intervals  were 
filled  up  with  conversation,  '  whereby  one 
may  edify  another :'  yet  all  these  good  ef- 
fects, allowing  them  really  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, will  not  remove  the  invincible  objec- 
tion of  an  evil  example  ;  and  what  liberal 
spirit  would  refuse  any  reasonable  sacrifice 
of  its  own  pleasure  to  so  important  a  mo- 
tive? Your  servants  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  consider  a  concert  as  a  secular  diver- 
sion ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it  on  a  Sun- 
day, will  not  they  also  expect  to  be  indulged 
on  that  day   with  their  common    amuse- 


ments ?  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  fre- 
quent sacrifices  of  things  indifferent  in  them- 
selves. He  was  willing  to  deny  himself  & 
harmless  and  lawful  gratification,  even  at 
long  at  the  world  tU*od%  rather  than  shock 
the  tender  consciences  of  men  of  less  under- 
81  jading.  Where  a  practice  is  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  itself,  it  is  both  discreet  and  gen- 
erous to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  attended  wv.j 
any  possible  danger  to  minds  less  enlighten- 
ed, and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  1  have  sometimes  won- 
dered that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation that  is  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining 
from  diversions  one  day  in  seven,  upon  mo- 
tives of  mere  human  policy ;  as  voluptuary 
sometimes  fast,  to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the 
delights  of  the  next  repast :  for  pleasure, 
like  an  over  fed  lamp,  is  extinguished  by  tie 
excess  of  its  own  aliment :  not  to  say  tint 
the  instrument  of  our  gratification  is  often 
converted  into  our  bane.  Anacreon  was 
choked  by  a  grape  stone.  The  lovers  oi 
pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even  upon 
their  own  principles  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  world  would  afford  much  more  real  satis- 
faction than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it 
yield  what  it  does  not  contain.  Much  good, 
and  much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally  bestow ; 
but  no  labour,  or  art,  can  extract  from  it 
that  elixir  of  peace,  that  divine  essence  of 
content,  which  it  is  not  in  its  nature  to  pro- 
duce. There  is  good  sense  in  searching  in- 
to every  blessing  for  its  hidden  properties ; 
but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and  plunder  it  for 
such  properties  as  the  experience  of  all  ag« 
tells  us  are  foreign  to  it.  We  exhaust  the 
world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  lament  that 
it  is  empty  :  we  wring  those  pleasures  to  the 
very  drears,  and  then  complain  that  tbey  are 
vapid.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  wow 
for  that  peace  which  we  are  repeatedly  told 
is  not  to  be  found  in  iL  While  we  neglect 
to  seek  it  in  Him  who  has  expressly  told  us 
that  our  happiness  depends  on  his  baring 
*  overcome  the  world.1 — *  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  w 
world  gtveth  give  I  unto  you.' 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  rery 
narrow  and  fanatical  spirit  in.  animadverting 
on  a  practice  so  little  suspected  of  harm  a* 
the  frequenting  of  public  walks  and  s^^ 
on  a  Sunday  ;  and  certainly  there  cannot  be 
an  amusement  more  entirely  harmless  in  it- 
self. But  I  must  appeal  to  the  honest  testi- 
mony of  our  own  hearts,  if  the  effect  be  fa- 
vourable to  seriousness.  Do  we  commonly 
retire  from  these  places  with  the  impressions 
which  were  made  on  us  at  church,  in  their 
full  force?  We  entered  these  sprifhtiy 
scenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remaining 
tincture  of  that  devout  spirit  which  the  poo* 
lie  worship  had  infused  into  the  mmt*if 
have  we  not  felt  it  gradually  diminish?  Ha*'« 
not  our  powers  of  resistance  grown  insensi- 
bly weaker  ?  Has  not  the  gayety  of  the  seen* 
converted,  as  it  were,  argument  into  allu- 
sion ?  The  doctrines,  which  in  the  mom«* 
appeared  the  sober  dictates  of  reason.  »° 
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seem  unreasonably  rigid ;  and  troths,  which 
were  then  thought  incontrovertible,  now  an 
pear  impertinent.  To  answer  objections  is 
much  easier  than  to  withstand  allurements. 
The  understanding  may  controvert  a  start- 
ling proposition  with  less  difficulty  than  the 
sliding  heart  can  resist  the  infection  of  sedu- 
cing gayety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  specula- 
tire  faith  to  the  enchantment  of  present  pleas- 
ure, is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons ;  it 
is  resisting  arms  with  rules ;  it  is  combatting 
a  temptation  with  an  idea.  Whereas,  he 
who  engages  in  the  christian  warfare,  will 
find  that  bis  chief  strength  consists  in  know- 
ing that  he  is  very  weak ;  his  progress  will 
depend  on  bis  conviction  that  he  is  every 
hour  liable  to  go  back ;  his  success,  on  the 
persuasion  of  his  fallibility  ;  his  safety,  on  the 
assurance  that  to  retreat  from  danger  is  his 
highest  glory,  and  to  decline  the  combat  bis 
truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  duty 
of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assume 
ever  so  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly 
right.  If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  in- 
cursion of  vain  imaginations,  and  worldly 
thoughts,  it  matters  little  by  what  gate  the 
enemy  entered  If  the  effect  be  injurious, 
the  cause  cannot  be  quite  harmless.  It  is 
the  perfidious  property  of  certain  pleasures, 
that  though  they  seem  not  to  have  the  small- 
est harm  in  themselves,  they  imperceptibly 
indispose  the  mind  to  every  thing  that  is 
£Ood. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce 
against  all  this  preciseness,  that  hackneyed 
remark  which  -one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that 
Sunday  diversions  are  allowed  publicly  in 
many  foreign  countries,  as  well  in  those 
professing  the  reformed  religion,  as  popery, 
oat  the  corruptions  of  one  part  of  the  pro- 
testant  world  are  no  reasonable  justification 
of  the  evil  practices  of  another.  Error  and 
infirmity  can  never  be  proper  objects  of  im- 
itation. It  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  old  leav- 
en ;  and  as  to  pleading  the  practice  of  Ro- 
man catholic  countries,  one  blushes  to  hear 
an  enlightened  protestant  justifying  himself 
hy  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  re- 
ligion, whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any 
other  instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  far  from  vindicating 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in 
foreign  countries,  by  allowing  that  estab- 
lished custom  and  long  prescription  have 
the  privilege  of  conferring  right ;  yet  for- 
eigners may,  at  least,  plead  the  sanction  of 
custom,  and  the  connivance  of  the  law  : 
while  in  this  country,  the  law  of  the  land, 
&pd  established  usage,  concurring  with  still 
higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  venerable 
sanction  to  religious  observances,  the  breach 
of  which  will  be  always  more  liable  to  mis- 
construction than  in  countries  where  so 
many  motives  do  not  concur  in  its  support. 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  neglect 
»  strict  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  are 
remiss  in  the  performance  of  all  their  other 
duties ;  though  they  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  observance  of  their  other  duties  is 
no  atonement  for  the  neglect  of  this  ;  I  will 


however  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  whom  I 
have  remarked  conscientiously  to  observe 
this  day  from  right  motives,  have  been  uni- 
formly attentive  to  their  general  conduct- 
It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  wise  and 
good  men,*  that  Christianity  will  stand,  or 
fall,  as  this  day  is  neglected,  or  observed. 
Sunday  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Christian  Pal- 
ladium ;  and  the  city  of  God  will  never  be 
totally  taken  by  the  enemy  till  the  ob- 
servance of  that  be  quite  lost  Every  sin- 
cere soldier  of  the  great  Captain  of  our 
Salvation  must,  therefore,  exert  himself  ia 
its  defence,  as  ever  he  would  preserve  the 
divine  Fort  of  Revelation  against  the  con- 
federated attacks  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
many  causes  which  seem  to  impede  well-dis- 
posed people  in  the  progress  of  religion. 
None  perhaps  contributes  more  to  it  than 
that  cold,  prudential  caution  against  the  folly 
of  aiming  at  perfectirm%  so  frequent  in  the 
mouths  of  the  worldly  wise.  *  VV  e  must  take 
the  world.1  say  they,  *  as  we  find  it,  reforma- 
tion is  not  our  business,  and  we  are  command- 
ed not  to  be  righteous  overmuch.'  A  text 
by  the  way  entirely  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted by  people  of  this  sort.  But  these  ad- 
monitions are  contrary  to  every  maxim  in 
human  affairs.  In  arts  and  lettersf  the  most 
consummate  models  are  held  out  to  imitation. 
We  never  hear  any  body  cautioned  against 
becoming  too  wise,  too  learned,  or  too  rich. 
Activity  in  business  is  accounted  commenda- 
ble ;  in  friendship  it  is  amiable ;  in  ambition 
it  is  laudable.  The  highest  exertions  of  in- 
dustry are  commended ;  the  finest  energies 
of  genius  are  admired.  In  all  the  perishing 
concerns  of  earthly  things,  zeal  is  extolled  as 
exhibiting  marks  of  a  sprightly  temper  and  a 
vigorous  mind  !  Strange  !  that  to  be  *  fer- 
vent in  spirit,'  should  only  be  dishonourable 
in  that  single  instance  which  should  seem  te 
demand  unremitting  diligence,  and  unextin- 
guishable  warmth. 

But  after  all,  is  an  excessive  and  intempe- 
rate zeal  the  common  vice  of  the  times  ?  Is 
there  any  very  imminent  danger  that  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  great  should  transport  them 

*  The  testimony  of  one  lawyer  will,  perhaps,  be 
less  suspected  than  that  of  many  priests.  *  I  have 
ever  found,'  savs  the  great  lord  chief  justice  Hale, 
•  by  a  strict  ana  diligent  observation,  that  a  due 
observance  of  the  duty  of  Sunday  has  ever  had 
joined  to  it  a  blessing;  upon  the  rest  of  my  time ; 
and  the  week  that  has  been  so  begun  has  been 
blessed  snd  prosperous  to  me  :  and,  on  the  other 
side,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful and  unhappy  to  my  own  secular  employments. 
So  that  I  could  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my 
successes  the  week  following,  by  the  manner  of 
my  passing  this  day.  And  1  do  not  write  this 
lightly  but  by  long  and  sound  experience.'— Sir 
Matthew  Hole's  Works. 

f  When  Pliny  the  younger  was  accused  of  dee- 
pising  the  degenerate  eloquence  of  his  own  age, 
and  of  the  vanity  of  aspiring  at  perfection  in  orato- 
ry, and  of  endeavouring  to  hecome  the  rival  of  Ci- 
cero ;  instead  of  denying  the  charge,  be  exclaimed 
with  a  noble  spirit,  *  I  think  it  the  height  of  folly 
not  always  to  propose  to  myself  the  most  perfect 
objnet  of  imitation.' 
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to  dangerous  and  inconvenient  excesses? 
Are  our  young  men  of  fashion  so  very  much 
led  away  by  the  fervours  of  piety,  that  they 
require  to  hare  their  imaginations  tamed^ 
ana  their  ardours  cooled  by  the  freezing 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  ?  Is  the  spirit  of 
the  age  so  very  much  inclined  to  catch  and 
communicate  the  fire  of  devotion,  as  to  re- 
quire to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  extin- 
guished by  ridicule  ?  When  the  inimitable 
Cervantes  attacked  the  wild  notions  and  ro- 
mantic ideas  which  misled  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he  combated 
an  actually  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter 
end  of  the  18th  century,  there  seems  to  be 
little  more  occasion  (among  persons  of  rank, 
1  mean)  of  cautions  against  enthusiasm  than 
against  chivalry ;  and  he  who  declaims  against 
religious  excesses  in  the  company  of  well- 
bred  people,  shows  himself  to  be  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lives,  as  he  would  do  who  should 
think  it  a  point  of  duty  to  write  another  Don 
Quixote. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
safety,  certain  favourite  and  specious  max- 
ims are  not  the  least  successful,  as  they  carry 
with  them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  can- 
dour, and  always  seem  to  be  on  the  popular 
side  of  good  nature.  One  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous of  these  is,  that  method  of  reconciling  the 
conscience  to  practices  not  decidedly  wick- 
ed, and  yet  not  scrupulously  rigfct,  by  the 
qualifying  phrase,  that  there  u  no  harm  in  it. 
I  am  mistaken  if  more  innocent  persons  do 
not  inflame  their  spiritual  reckoning  bj  this 
treacherous  apology  than  by  almost  any  other 
means.  Few  are  systematically,  or  preme- 
ditatedly  wicked,  or  propose  to  themselves,  at 
first,  more  than  such  small  indulgences  as 
they  are  persuaded  have  no  harm  in  them. 
But  this  latitude  is  gradually  and  impercepti- 
bly enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vague 
and  indeterminate ;  as  the  darkest  shade  of 
virtue,  and  the  lightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  in- 
to no  very  incongruous  colouring ;  as  the 
bounds  between  good  and  evil  are  not  always 
so  precisely  defined  but  that  he  who  ventures 
to  the  confines  of  the  one,  will  find  himself 
on  the  borders  of  the  other ;  every  one  fur- 
nishes his  own  definition ;  every  one  extends 
the  supposed  limits  a  little  farther ;  till  the 
bounds  which  fence  in,  permitted  from  un- 
lawful pleasures,  are  gradually  broken  down, 
and  the  marks  which  separated  them  imper- 
ceptibly destroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,'  one  of  the  most  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  in 
the  present  day,  that  the  distinctions  of  right 
-and  wrong  are  almost  swept  away  in  polite 
conversation.  The  most  grove  offences  are 
often  named  with  cool  indifference ;  the 
most  shameful  profligacy  with  affected  ten- 
derness and  Indulgent  toleration.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  gallantry  for  that  crime 
which  stabs  domestic  happiness  and  conjugal 
virtue,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  modern  abuses  of  language.  Atrocious 
deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentle 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute, 
more  than  any  thing,  to  diminish  the  horror 


of  vice  in  the  risiog  generation.  That  oar 
passions  should  be  too  often  engaged  on  the 
side  of  error,  we  may  look  for  the  cause, 
though  not  for  the  vindication,  in  the  unre- 
sisted propensities  of  our  constitution :  tat 
that  our  reaton  should  ever  be  exerted  in  it* 
favour,  that  our  convertation  should  ever  be 
taught  to  palliate  it,  that  our  judgment  should 
ever  look  on  it  with  indifference,  that  oor 
tongues  should  ever  be  employed  to  con- 
found the  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong ;  this  has  no  shadow  of  excuse :  be- 
cause this  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in 
nature,  no  apology  in  temptation,  no  palfi*- 
tive  in  passion. 

However  .iefective,  therefore,  our  prac- 
tice may  be ;  however  we  may  be  allured  by 
seduction  or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  ns 
beware  of  lowering  the  standard  of  right. 
This  induces  an  imperceptible  corruption 
into  the  heart,  stagnates  the  noblest  princi- 
ples of  action,  irrecoverably  debases  the 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  and 
prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the  height  of 
our  nature,  because  it  prevents  qs  from 
knowing  its  possible  elevation.  It  cots  off 
all  communication  with  virtue,  and  almost 
prevents  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it  If 
we  do  not  rise  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall 
rise  the  higher  for  having  aimed  at  a  lofty 
mark :  but  where  the  rule  is  low,  the  prac- 
tice cannot  be  high,  though  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  is  not  proportionably  tree. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of 
ardent  youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer 
which  worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active 
goodness,  and  the  coo!  derision  it  expresses 
at  the  defeat  of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of 
which  malice,  rather  than  penetration,  btd 
foreseen  the  failure.  Alas  !  there  is  little 
need  of  any  such  discouragements.  Tbt 
world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  caflb 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  ex- 
panded heart.  The  zeal  of  the  most  san- 
guine is  but  too  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activity 
of  the  most  diligent,  to  slacken  of  itself: 
and  the  disappointments  which  benevolence 
encounters  in  the  failure  of  her  best  concert- 
ed projects,  and  the  frequent  depravity  of 
the  most  chosen  objects  other  bounty,  wooM 
soon  dry  up  the  amplest  streams  of  charity, 
were  they  not  fed  by  the  living  fountain  of 
religious  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  animadverting  on  the  too  prompt 
alacrity,  even  of  worthy  people,  to  dissem- 
inate, m  public  and  general  conversation*  «■" 
stances  of  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  <j* 
good  I  never  hear  a  charity  story  Vf1111  , 
be  related  in  mixed  company,  that  I  do  net 
tremble  for  the  catastrophe,  lest  it  •h00*' *!*£ 
hi  bit  some  mortifying  disappointment,  wot* 
may  deter  the  inexperienced  from  raomog 
any  generous  hazards,  and  excite  harsh  sus- 
picions, at  an  age,  when  it  is  less  dwhonoars- 
ble  to  meet  with  a  few  casual  hurts*  ana 
transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased  io  «*• 
cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour 
distrust.  The  liberal  should  be  parties;*"? 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avancw" 
with  creditable  pretences  for  saving  »nr* 
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money,  since  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifi- 
cation* the  humane  meet  with  are  carefully 
treasured  up,  and  added  to  the  armory  of  the 
covetous  man's  arguments,  and  never  fail  to 
be  produced  by  him  as  defensive  weapons, 
upon  every  fresh  attack  on  bis  heart  or  his 
puree. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that'unchari- 
tableness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in 
persons  of  advanced  years,  is  not  always  the 
effect  of  a  heart  naturally  hard.  Misanthro- 
py is  very  often  nothing  nut  abused  sensibili- 
ty. Long  habits  of  the  world,  and  a  melan- 
choly convictioo  how  little  good  he  has  been 
able  to  do  in  it,  harden  many  a  tender-heart- 
ed person.  •  The  milk  of  human  kindness 
becomes  soared  by  repeated  acts  of  ingrati- 
tude. This  commonly  induces  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  well-being  of  others,  from  a 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness.  This  uncom- 
fortable disease  iM  very  fond  of  spreading  its 
own  contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the 
health  of  young  and  uninfected  virtue.  For 
this  distemper,  generated  by  a  too  sanguine 
disposition,  and  grown  chronical  from  repeat- 
ed disappointments,  from  having  rated  world- 
ly generosity  too  highly,  there  is  but  one 
remedy,  or  rather  one  prevention  :  and  this 
is  a  genuine  principle  of  piety.  He  who  is 
once  convinced  that  he  is  to  assist  his  fellow- 
ereatores,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God ;  he 
who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiving  his  fellow- 
servant  the  hundred  pence,  is  a  condition 
annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own  ten 
thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  un- 
easiness when  the  consequence  does  not  an- 
swer his  expectation.  He  will  soon  become 
only  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  humbly  commit- 
ting events  to  higher  hands.  Disappoiut- 
vents  will  then  only  serve  to  refine  bis  mo- 
tives, and  purify  his  virtue.  His  charity  will 
then  become  a  sacrifice  with  which  God  is 
well  pleased  !  His  affections  will  be  more 
•pirituahxed,  and  his  devotions  more  intense. 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  courageous  piety 
growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  principle, 
can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence,  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the 
mischief  of  judging  of  the  righteousness  of 
say  action  by  its  prosperity,  or  of  the  excel- 
lence of  any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it. 

We  must  never  proportion  our  exertions 
to  our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every 
laudable  undertaking  were  to  be  dropped  be- 
came it  failed  in  some  cases,  or  was  abused 
in  others,  there  would  not  be  left  an  alms- 
house, a  charity-school,  or  an  hospital  in  the 
land.  If  every  right  practice  were  to  be 
discontinued  because  it  had  been  found  not 
to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and  if  ev- 
ery right  principle  were  rejected  because  it 
had  not  b^en  operative  in  all  cases,  this  false 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at 
last  be  brought  as  an  argument  for  shutting 
up  oor  churches,  and  burning  our  Bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud 

>nd  arrogant  discretion' which  ridicules  as 

Utopian  and  romantic,  every  generous  pro- 

i^t  of  the  active  and  the  liberal ;  so  there'  is 
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on  the  other,  a  sort  of  popular  bounty  which 

arrogates  to  itself  the  exclusive  name  of 
feeling >  and  rejects  with  disdain  the  influence 
of  an  higher  principle.  I  am  far  from  intend- 
ing to  deprecate  this  humane  and  exquisitely 
tender  sentiment,  which  the  beneficent  au- 
thor of  our  nature  gave  us,  as  a  stimulus  to 
remove  the  distresses  of  the  others,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasiness.  I  would 
only  observe,  that  where  not  strengthened  by, 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precari- 
ous instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  oper- 
ate, except  in  the  immediate  presence,  and 
within  the  audible  cry  of  misery.  This  sort 
of  feeling  ferrets  that  any  calamity  exists 
which  is  out  of  its  own  sight;  and  though  it 
would  empty  its  purse  for  such  an  occasional 
object  as  rouses  transient  sensibility,  yet  it 
seldom  makes  any  stated  provision  for  mise- 
ries, which  are  not  the  less  real  because  they 
do  not  obtrude  upon  the  sight,  and  awaken 
the  tenderness  of  immediate  sympathy .  This 
is  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requires 
springs  and  wheels  to  set  it  a  going ;  where- 
as real  Christian  charity  does  not  wait  to  be 
acted  upon  by  impressions  and  impulses. 

Another  cause  which  verj  much  intimi- 
dates well -disposed  people,  is  their  terror  lest 
the  character  of  piety  should  derogate  from 
their  reputation  as  men  of  sense.  Every 
man  of  tne  world  naturally  arrogates  to  him- 
self the  superiority  of  understanding  over 
every  religious  roan.  He,  therefore,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  set  a  high  value  on 
his  intellectual  powers,  must  have  made  very 
considerable  advances  in  piety  before  he  can 
acquire  a  magnanimous  indifference  to  this 
usurped  superiority  of  another :  before  be 
can  submit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
wit  and  learning,  which  is  assigned  him  by 
the  supercilious  hand  of  worldly  wisdom. 
But  this  attack  upon  his  pride  will  be  no  bad 
touch-stone  of  his  sincerity.  If  his  advances 
have  not  been  so  considerable,  then,  by  an 
hypocrisy  of  the  least  common  kind,  he  will 
be  industrious  to  appear  less  good  than  be  re- 
ally is,  lest  the  detection  of  his  serious  pro- 
pensities should  draw  on  him  the  imputation 
of  ordinary  pans  or  low  attainments.  But 
the  danger  is,  that  while  he  is  too  sedulously 
intent  on  maintaining  his  pretensions  as  an 
ingenious  man,  his  claims  to  piety  should  dai-. 
ly  become  weaker.  That  which  is  long  sup- 
pressed is  too  frequently  extinguished. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  plainly  discovers 
the  faint  impression  which  religion  has  real- 
ly made  upon  our  hearts,  than  this  disincli- 
nation, even  of  good  people,  to  serious  con- 
versation. Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  ;  I 
do  not  mean  the  wrangle  of  debate ;  I  do  not 
mean  the  gall  of  controversy ;  I  do  not  mean 
the  fiery  strife  of  opinion*,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  less  favourable  to  good  nature, 
good  manners,  or  good  society.  B  i if  a  ere 
to  be  wished,  that  it  was  not  th-n  »'!  »,<ed 
and  indiscreet  that  the  escapes  of  th<  tujgue 
should  now  and  then  betray  the  k  abundance 
of  the  heart :'  that  when  such  subjects  are 
casually  introduced,  a  discouraging  coldness 
did  not  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
animation  of  countenance  which  made  com- 
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mon  topics  interesting.  Tf  these  *  outward 
and  visible  signs'  were  unequivocal,  we 
should  form  but  moderate  ideas  of  the  *  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace.'  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  such  subjects  were  not  thought 
dull  merely  because  tbey  are  good ;  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  tbey  had  the  common 
chance  of  fair  discussion ;  and  that  parts  and 
learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert  them- 
selves on  occasions  where  both  might  appear 
to  so  much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
really  interested,  could  the  affections  forbear 
now  and  then  to  break  out  into  language  ? 
Artists,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,,  and 
scholars,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  profes- 
sions by  mutual  intercourse.  New  lights 
are  struck  out,  improvements  are  suggested, 
emulation  is  kindled,  love  of  the  object  is  in- 
flamed, mistakes  of  the  judgment  are  rectifi- 
ed, and  desire  of  excellence  is  excited  by 
communication.  And  is  piety  alone  so  very 
easy  of  acquisition,  so  very  natural  to  our 
corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  of  the 
helps  which  are  indispensable  on  all  other 
subjects?  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any 
particular  country,  are  full  of  earnest  inqui- 
ry, and  diligent  research ;  they  think  nothing 
indifferent  by  which  their  future  pleasure 
or  advantage  may  be  affected  Every  hint 
which  may  procure  them  any  information,  or 
caution  them  against  any  danger,  is  thank- 
fully received  ;  and  all  this,  because  they  are 
really  in  earnest  in  their  preparation  for  this 
journey ;  and  do  fully  believe,  not  only  that 
there  is  such  a  country,  but  that  they  them- 
selves have  a  personal  individual  interest  in 
the  good,  or  evil  which  may  be  found  in  it. 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  of  people 
seems  to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  only 
great  and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded 
against.  Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to 
the  grosser  sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to 
those  who  are  hedged  in  by  the  blessings  of 
affluence,  by  a  regard  to  reputation  and  the 
care  of  health ;  while  sins  of  omission  make 
up,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  part  of  their 
catalogue  of  offences.  These  generally  su  p- 
ply  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight, 
and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being  little 
ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance 
of  their  predecessors  does  not,  like  the  re- 
membrance of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume 
a  body  and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  im- 
pression of  particular  scenes  and  circumstan- 
ces. While  the  memory  of  transacted  evil 
haunts  a  tender  conscience  by  perpetual  ap 
parition ;  omitted  duty,  having  no  local  or 
personal  existence,  not  being  recorded  by 
standing  acts  and  deeds,  and  dates,  and  hav- 
ing no  distinct  image  to  which  the  mind  may 
recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion,  without 
deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or  torment- 
ing the  imagination.  These  omissions  were, 
perhaps,  among  the  4  secret  sins,'  from  which 
the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to  be 
cleansed :  and  it  is  worthy  t>f  the  most  serious 
consideration,  that  these  are  the  offences 
against  which  the  Gospel  pronounces  some  of 
its  very  alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not 
less  against  negative  than  against  actual  evil. 


that  affectionate  exhortation,  lively  remon- 
strance,  and  pointed  parable,  are  exhausted. 
It  is  against  the  tree  which  bore  mo  fruit,  the 
lamp  which  had  no  oil,  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vant who  made  no  use  of  his  talent,  that  the 
severe  sentence  is  denounced ;  as  well  as 
against  corrupt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and  talents  Ul 
employed.  We  are  led  tp  believe,  from  the 
same  nigh  authority,  that  omitted  duties,  and 
neglected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  our  future  condem- 
nation.  A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision, 
in  the  great  day  of  account,  seems  to  be  re- 
served merely  for  carelessness,  omissions, 
and  negatives  Ye  gave  me  no  meat;  ye 
gave  me  no  drink ;  ye  took  me  not  in ;  ye 
visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment  attend- 
ing positive  crimes,  as  being  more  naturally 
obvious,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so  ne- 
cessary to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  impedes 
the  reception  of  Religion  even  among  .the 
well-disposed,  i^  that  garment  of  sadness 
in  which  people  delight  to  suppose  her  dress- 
ed ;  and  that  life  of  hard  austerity,  and  pi- 
ning abstinence,  which  they  pretend  she  en- 
joins her  disciples.  And  it  were  well  if  this 
were  only  the  misrepresentation  of  her  de- 
clared enemies ;  but  unhappily,  it  is  the  too 
frequent  misconception  of  her  injudicious 
friends.  But  such  an  over-charged  picture 
is  not  more  unamiable  than  it  is  unlike:  for 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  religion,  with 
all  her  beautiful  and  becoming  sanctity,  im- 
poses fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  rational, 
but  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  un- 
controlled dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her 
service  is  not  only  safety  hereafter,  bat  free- 
dom here  She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  ap- 
petite, so  exacting  as  the  world,  nor  so  des- 
potic as  fashion.  Let  us  try  the  case  by  a 
parallel,  and  examine  it,  not  as  affecting  our 
virtue  but  our  pleasure.  Does  Religion  for- 
bid the  cheerful  enjoyments  of  life  as  rigo- 
rously as  Avarice  forbids  them  ?  Does  she 
require  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi- 
tion, or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as 
Pride?  Does  Devotion  murder  *W  lake 
Dissipation  ?  Does  she  destroy  health  hxe 
Intemperance  ?  Does  she  annihilate  Fortune 
like  Gaming  ?  froes  she  embitter  Life  lib 
Discord  ;  or  abridge  it  like  Duelling'  D<** 
Religion  impose  more  vigilance  than  Snspi- 
cion  ?  or  inflict  half  as  many  mortincations 
as  Vanity  ?  Vice  has  her  martyrs  :  and  the 
most  austere  and  self-denying  Ascetic  (who 
mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity  aliaost 
as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  ana  oaose- 
less  severity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lacer- 
ates her  unhappy  votaries.  Worldly  honour 
obliges  us  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  resenting 
injuries;  and  worldly  prudence  obliges  ns 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  litigating  about  them: 
but  Religion  spares  us  the  inconvenience  w 
the  one  and  the  -cost  of  the  other,  *>J  "* 
summary  command  to  forgive ;  and  by  w* 
injunction  she  consults  our  happioess  no  less 
than  our  virtue,  for  the  torment  of  constant- 
ly bating  any  one  must  be,  at  least,  equal  to 
the  sin  of  it.     And  resentment  is  an  eru  w 
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costly  to  our  peace  that  we  should' find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more 
right.  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then 
is  the  balance  clearly  on  the  side  of  Religion, 
even  in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  good 
tend  of  people,  to  comfort  themselves  that 
they  are  living  in  the  exercise  of  some  one 
natural  rood  quality,  and  to  make  a  relijrious 
merit  of  a  constitutional  happiness.  They 
hare  also  a  strong  propensity  to  separate 
what  God  has  joined,  feelief  and  practice ; 
the  creed  and  the  commandments  ;  actions 
and  motives ;  moral  duty  and  religious  obe- 
dience. Whereas,  you  will  hardly  find,  in 
aQ  the  New  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  social 
virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  by  some' reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  rood  action 
eojoined  towards  others,  but  it  is  connected 
with  some  exhortation  to  personal  purity. 
AH  the  charities  of  benevolence  are,  in  gen- 
eral, so  agreeable  to  the  natural  make  of  the 
heart,  that  it  is  a  very  tender  mercy  of  God 
to  have  made  that  a  duty,  which,  to  finer 
spirits,  would  hare  been  irresistible  as  an  in- 
clination, and  to  have  annexed  the  highest 
future  reward  to  the  greatest  present  pleas- 
ure. But  in  order  to  give  a  religious  sanc- 
tion to  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  *  visiting 
the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction/  is 
inseparably  attached  to  the  difficult  and  self- 
denying  injunction  of.  4  keeping  ourselves 
unspotted  from  the  world.'  This  adjunct  is 
the  more  needful,  as  many  are  apt  to  make 
a  kind  of  moral  commutation,  and  to  allow 
themselves  so  much  pleasure  in  exchange 
for  so  much  charity.  But  one  good  quality 
can  never  stand  proxy  for  another.  The 
Christian  virtues  derive  their  highest  lustre 
from  association  :  they  have  such  a  spirit  of 
society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imperfect 
when  solitary  ;  their  radiance  is  brightened 
by  an  intermingling  of  their  beams,  and 
their  natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  al- 
liance with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  tori  of  peo- 
ple sometimes  use  religion  as  the  voluptuous 
use  physic.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine 
to  make  health  agree  with  luxury,  the  for 
ner  consider  religion  as  a  medium  to  recon- 
cile peace  of  conscience  with  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure. But  no  moral  cliemistry  can  blend 
natural  contradictions.  In  all  such  unnatu  ral 
mixtures  the  world  will  still  be  uppermost, 
and  religion  will  disdain  to  coalesce  with  its 
antipathy. 

\  Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to 
insinuate  that  religion  encourages  men  to 
uy  from  society,  and  hide  themselves  in 
ftotitodes ;  to  renounce  the  generous  and 
important  duties  of  active  life  tor  the  vision- 
ary, cold,  and  fruitless  virtues  of  an  hermit- 
age or  a  cloister.  No :  the  mischief  arises 
uotfrom  our  living  in  the  world,  but  from  the 
worM bring  in  us;  occupying  our  hearts, 
and  monopolizing  our  affections.  Action  is 
the  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  is  the  theatre 
J«  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be 
found  in  the  roost  public  stations,  and  among 
the  hnsiest  orders  of  mankind.    It  is,  indeed,  I 


a  scene  of  trial,  but  the  glory  of  the  triumph 
is  proportioned  to  the  peril  of  the  conflict. 
A  sense  of  danger  quickens  circumspection, 
and  makes  virtue  more  vigilant.  Lot,  per- 
haps, is  not  the  only  character  who  maintain- 
ed his  integrity  in  a  great  city,  proverbially 
wicked,  and  forfeited  it  in  the  bosom  of  re- 
tirement. 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  pood  sort  of 
people  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  profes- 
sion, by  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  gaye- 
tv,  and  happiness,  than  are  visible  in  serious 
Christians.  If  this  assertion  be  true,  wbtc,h 
I  very  much  suspect,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  apparent  ease  and  gayety  of  the  former 
may  oe  derived  from  the  same  source  of  con- 
solation which  Mrs.  Quickly  recommends 
to  FalstafT,  in  Shakspeare's  admirable  pic- 
ture of  the  death-bed  scene  of  that  witty 
profligate  ?  *  He  wished  for  comfort,  quoth 
mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of  God  ; 
now  I,  to  comfort  him,  begged  him  he  should 
not  think  of  God ;  it  was  time  enough  to 
trouble  himself  with  these  things.'  Do  not 
many  deceive  themselves  by  drawing  water 
from  these  dry  wells  of  comfort  ?  and  patch 
up  a  precarious  and  imperfect  happiness  in 
this  world,  by  diverting  their  attention  from 
the  concerns  of  the  next  ? 

Another  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  pie- 
ty, js  that  unhappy  prejudice  which  even 
good  kind  of  people  too  often  entertain 
against  those  who  airier  from  them  in  opin- 
ion. Every  man  who  is  sincerely  in  earnest 
to  advance  the  interests  of  religion,  will 
have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  candour,  as 
to  become  indifferent  by  whom  pood  is  done, 
or  who  has  the  reputation  of  doing  it,  provi- 
ded it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be  anxious 
to  increase  the  stock  of  human  virtue  and  of 
happiness,  by  every  possible  mean*.  He 
willwbet  and  sharpen  every  instrument  of 
goodness,  though  it  be  not  cast  in  his  own 
mould,  or  fashioned  after  his  own  pattern. 
He  will  never  consider  whether  the  form  suits 
his  own  particular  taste,  but  whether  the  in- 
strument itself  be  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  his  master. 

I  shall  conclude  theee  loose  and  immethod- 
ical  bints  with  a  plain  though  short  address 
to  those  who  content  themselves  with  a  de- 
cent profession  of  the  doctrines,  and  a  formal 
attendance  on  the  offices,  instead  of  a  dili- 

Ssnt  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Christianity, 
elieve,  and  forpive  me !—  you  are  the  peo- 
ple who  lower  religion  in  the  eyes  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  openly  profane,  the  avowed  ene- 
mies to  God  and  goodness,  serve  to  conflrro 
the  truths  they  mean  to  oppose,  to  illustrate 
the  doctrines  they  deny,  and  to  accomplish 
the  Very  predictions  they  affect  to  disbelieve. 
But  you.  like  an  inadequate  and  faithless 
prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  you  pretend 
to  support. — When  an  acute  and  keen-eyed 
infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule  by 
which  you  profess  to  walk :  he  finds  so  little 
analogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike 
the  pattern,  that  this  inconsistency  of  yours 
is  the  pass  through  which  his  most  dangerous 
attack  is  made.  And  I  must  confess,  that, 
of  all  the  arguments,  which  the  malignant 
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industry  of  infidelity  has  been  able  to  mas- 
ter, the  negligent  conduct  of  professing 
Christians  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  really  capable  of  staggering  a  man 
of  sense.— He  bears  of  a  spiritual  and  self- 
denying  religion ;  he  reads  the  beatitudes ; 
he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of  the 
'Gospel  is  planted  against  pride  and  sensuali- 
ty. He  then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this 
perfect  original ;  to  the  lives  which  pretend 
to  be  fashioned  by  it  There  he  sees,  with 
triumphant  derision  that  pride,  self-love, 
luxury,  self-sufficiency,  unbounded  personal 
expense,  and  an  inordinate  appetite  for 
pleasure,  are  reputable  vices  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrines.  He  weighs  that 
meekness  to  which  a  blessing  is  promised, 
with  that  arrogance  which  is  too  common  to 
be  very  dishonourable.  He  compares  that 
non-conformity  to  the  world,  which  the  Bible 
makes  the  criterion  of  a  believer,  with  that 
rage  for  amusement  which  is  not  considered 
as  disreputable  in  a  Christian.  He  opposes 
the  self-denying  and  lowly  character  of  the 
Author  of  our  faith  with  the  sensual  practi- 
ces of  his  followers.  He  finds  little  resem- 
blance between  the  restraints  prescribed,  and 
the  gratifications  indulged  in.  What  con- 
clusions must  a  speculative  reasoning  sceptic 
draw  from  such  premises  ?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  such  phrases  as  *  a  broken  spirit,'  a  *  con- 
trite heart,'  '  poverty  of  spirit' *  refraining 
the  soul,' '  keeping  it  low,'  and *  casting  down 
high  imaginations,'  should  be  to  the  unbe- 
liever *  foolishness,'  when  such  humiliating 
doctrines  are  a  '  stumbling  block'  to  profes- 
sing Christians;  to  Christians  who  cannot 
cordially  relish  a  religion  which  professedly 
tells  them  it  was  sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  hu 
man  glory,  and  *  to  exclude  boasting  ?' 

But  though  the  passive  and  self-denying 
virtues  are  not  high '  in  the  esteem  of  mere 
good  sort  of  people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly 
the  evangelical  virtues.  The  world  extols 
brilliant  actions ;  the  Gospel  enjoins  good 
habits  and  right  motives :  it  seldom  incul- 
cates those  splendid  deeds  which  make  he- 
roes, or  teaches  those  lofty  sentiments  which 
constitute  philosophers;  but  it  enjoins  the 
harder  task  of  renouncing  self,  of  living  un- 
corrupted  in  the  world,  of  subduing  beset- 
ting sins,  and  of  '  not  thinking  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  ought.'  The  acquisition 
of  glory  was  the  precept  of  other  religions, 
the  contempt  of  it  is  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Let  us  then  be  consistent,  and  we  shall 
never  be  contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
our  enemies.  Let  not  the  unbeliever  say 
that  we  have  one  set  of  opinions  for  our  the- 
ory, and  another  for  our  practice,  that  to  the 
vulgar 

We  show  the  rough  sad  thorny  way  to  heav'n. 
While  we  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread. 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  of  a 
man  of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  most 
unequivocal  proof,  to  choose  some  rule  and 
ajride  by  it  ?  An  extempore  Christian  is  a 
ridiculous  character.     Fixed  principles,  if 


they  be  reaUy  principles  of  the  heart,  ass* 
not  merely  opinions  of  the  understanding, 
will  be  followed  by  a  consistent  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  while  indecision  of  spirit  will  produce 
instability  of  conduct  If  there  he  a  model 
which  we  profess  to  admire,  let  us  square  our 
lives  by  it.  If  either  the  Koran  of  Mahom- 
et, or  the  Revelations  of  Zoroaster,  be  a 
perfect  guide,  let  us  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  or  Confucius,  be  the 
peculiar  object  of  our  veneration  and  res- 
pect, let  us  avowedly  fashion  our  conduct  by 
the  dictates  of  their  philosophy ;  and  then, 
though  we  may  be  wrong,  we  shall  not  be 
absurd;  we  may  be  erroneous,  but  we  shall 
not  be  inconsistent ;  but  if  the  Bible  be  is 
truth  the  word  of  God,  as  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve, we  need  look  no  farther  tor  a  ooosasv 
mate  pattern.  <  If  the  Lord  be  God,  let  si 
follow  Him.'  If  Christ  be  a  sacrifice  for  hs; 
let  Him  be  also  to  us  the  example  of  an  holy 
life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins 
to  brighten.  I  indulge  myself  in  moment! 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  delightful  vision, 
that  things  are  beginning  gradually  to  lead 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that '  ail 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ'  I 
take  encouragement  that  that  glorioui  proph- 
ecy, that '  of  the  increase  of  bis  government 
there  shall  be  no  end/  seems  to  be  gradually 
accomplishing ;  and  in  no  instance  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  the  noble  attempt  about  to 
be  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave-trade.*  For  what  event  can  bums* 
wisdom  foresee  more  likely  to  contribute  to 
-give  the  Son  the  heathen  for  bis  inherit- 
ance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession,1  than  the  success  of  socb 
an  enterprise,  which  will  restore  the  lort* 
of  the  British  name,  and  cut  off  at  a  m* 
stroke  as  large  and  disgraceful  a  portion  of 
national  guilt  as  ever  impaired  the  virtue,  or 
dishonoured  the  councils  of  a  Christian  coun- 

try-  w  A 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  wore.  * 
catholic  temper  \s  diffusing  itself  among  all 
sects  and  parties  :  an  enlightened  candour, 
and  a  liberal  toleration,  were  never  nwre 
prevalent;  good  men  combat  each  otben 
opinions  with  less  rancour,  and  better  in*0' 
nersjf  they  hate  each  other  less  for  those 
points  in  which  they  disagree,  and  love  eacn 
other  more  for  those  points  in  which  they  join 
issue  than  they  formerly  did.  We  have  man/ 
public  encouragements;  wehaveapwu**1^ 
a  wise  and  virtuous  minister;  *erv  "^S^-J 
spectable,  and  not  a  few  serious  clergy.  J  l"Jr 
number  I  am  willing  to  hope  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Among  these  some  of  the  first  in  dignuj 
are  the  most  exemplary  in  conduct  An  w 
creasing  desire  to  instruct  the  poor,  to  WW™ 
the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the  ***■*£ 
spreading  among  us.     The  late  royal  pn* 

•This  interesting  question  was  thea  begfe**"* 
to  be  agitated  in  parliament.  _      .  ..-Afo. 

f  This  was  written  before  the  Frsneh  re*» 

tioa ! ! 
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lunation  affords  an  honourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and 
sinews  to  toe  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of 
individuals,  by  enforcing  laws  wisely  plan- 
ned, but  hitherto  feebly  executed.  In  short, 
there  is  a  good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and 
more  become  *that  happy  people  who  hare 
the  Lord  for  their  God :'  that  as  prosperity  is 
already  within  our  walls,  peace  and  virtue 
may  abide  in  onr  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  after  par- 
tial and  subordinate  amendment*  Reforma- 
tion must  begin  with  the  great,  or  it  will 
never  be  effectual.  Their  example  is  the 
fountain  whence  the  vulgar  draw  their  hab- 
its, actions,  and  characters.  To  expect  to 
reform  the  poor  while  the  opulent  are  cor- 
rupt is  to  throw  odours  into  the  stream  while 
the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  £reat  will  not, 
from  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from 
a  Christian  spirit  of  fearing  God,  abstain  from 
those  offences,  for  which  the  poor  are  to  suf- 
fer fines  and  imprisonments,  effectual  good 
cannot  be  done.  It  will  signify  little  to  lay 
penalties  on  the  horses  of  the  drover,  or  on 
the  waggon  of  the  husbandman,  while  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  great  roll  with  inces- 
sant motion ;  and  while  the  sacred  day  on 
which  the  sons  of  industry  are  commanded 
by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  from  travel- 
ling-, is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for  the 
journeys  of  the  great,  and  preferred,  because 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  interrup- 
tions. But  will  it  not  strike  erery  well- 
meaning  Sunday  traveller  with  a  generous 
remorse,  when  he  reflects  that  he  owes  the 
accommodation  of  an  unobstructed  road  to 
the  very  obedience  which  is  paid  by  others 
to  that  divine  and  human  law  which  he  is  in 
the  very  act  of  violating  ? 

Will  not  the  common  people  think  it  a  lit* 
tie  inequitable  that  they  are  abridged  of  the 
drvemous  of  the  public-bouse  and  the  ga- 
aiing-yard  on  Sunday  evening,  when  they 


shall  hear  that  many  houses  of  the  first  no- 
bility are  on  that  evening  crowded  with 
company,  and  such  amusements  carried  on 
as  are  prohibited  by  human  laws  even  on 
common  days  ?  As  imitation,  and  a  desire  of 
being  in  the  fashion,  govern  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will 
not  think  reformation  reputable,  while  they 
see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  practised, 
by  their  superiors*  A  precept  counteracted 
by  an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitless ;  it  is 
ridiculous ;  and  the  common  people  will  be 
tempted  to  set  an  inferior  value  on  goodness, 
when  they  find  it  is  only  expected  from  the 
lower  ranks.  They  cannot  surely  but  smile 
at  the  disinterestedness '  of  their  superiors, 
who,  while  they  seem  anxiously  concerned  to 
save  others,  are  so  little  solicitous  about  their 
own  state.  The  ambitious  vulgar  will  hard* 
Iv  relish  a  salvation  which  is  only  intended 
(or  plebeians ;  nor  will  they  be  apt  to  enter- 
tain very  exalted  notions  of  that  promised 
future  reward,  the  road  to  which  they  per- 
ceive their  betters  are  so  much  more  earnest 
to  point  out  to  them,  than  to  walk  in  them- 
selves. 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties 
that  Christianity  first  made  its  way  into  the 
world :  the  divine  truths  it  inculcated  receiv- 
ed irresistible  confirmation  from  the  lives, 
practices,  and  examples  of  its  venerable 
professors.  These  were  arguments  which 
no  popular  prejudice  could  resist,  no  Jewish 
logic  refute,  and  no  Pagan  persecution  dis- 
credit. Had  the  primitive  Christians  only 
praised  and  promulgated  the  most  perfect  re- 
ligion the  world  ever  saw,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced but  very  slender  effects  on  the  faith 
and  manners  of  the  people.  The  astonish- 
ing consequences  which  followed  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  never  nave 
been  produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inquisitive 
eye  or  malice  could  have  detected  that  the 
doctrines  the  Christians  recommended  had 
not  been  illustrated  by  the  lives  they  led* 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  public  favour  having  already  brought 
this  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  author 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  it.  Since 
the  preceding  sheets  were  printed  off,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some  very  respectable 
persons  who  have  honoured  this  slight  per- 
formance with  their  notice,  that  it  inculcates 
a  too  rigid  austerity,  and  carries  the  point  of 
observing  Sunday  much  too  far ;  that  it 
takes  away  all  the  usual  occupations  of  the 
day,  without  substituting  any  others  in  their 
stead ;  and  that  it  only  pulls  down  a  wrong 
system,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to 
build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  observations 
the  author  begs  leave  to  reply,  that  whilst 
animadverting  on  error,  the  insisting  on  ob- 
vious duty  was  purposely  omitted  To  tell 
people  what  they  already  know  to  be  right, 
was  less  the  intention  of  this  address,  than  to 
observe  upon  practices  which  long  habit  had 
prevented  them  from    perceiving   to   be 


wrong.  Sensible  and  well-meaning  persons 
can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  on  a  subject  which 
has  exhausted  precept  and  wearied  exhorta- 
tion. To  have  expatiated  on  it,  would  only 
have  been  to  repeat  what  is  already  known 
and  acknowledged  to  be  right,  even  by  those 
whom  the  hurry  of  engagements  will  not  al- 
low to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week, that  they 
may  run  the  race  of  pleasure  with  more  alac- 
rity on  the  other  six.  But  probably  it  is  not 
the  duties,  but  the  amusements  appropriated 
to  the  day  about  which  the  inquiry  is  made* 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  the  intervals 
of  a  Sunday  regularly  devoted  to  all  its  rea- 
sonable and  obvious  employments,  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  very  tedious,  but  that  they 
might  be  easily  and  pleasantly  filled  up  by 
cheerful,  innocent,  and  instructive  conver- 
sation. Human  delights  would  be  very  cir- 
cumscribed indeed,  if  the  practices  here  no- 
ticed as  erroneoat,  included  the  whole  circle 
of  enjoyments.    In  addition  to  the  appropri- 
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ate  pleasures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  friendship, 
the  pleasures  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures 
of  beneficence,  to  be  estimated  as  nothing  ? 

There  will  not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a 
perusal,  who  has  not  been  repeatedly  told, 
with  an  air  of  imposing  gravity,  by  those 
who  produce  cards  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
that  it  u  better  to  play  than  to  talk  tcandal. — 
Before  this  pithy  axiom  was  invented,  it  was 
not  perhaps  suspected  that  Sunday  gaming 
would  ever  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  morals.  Without  entering  into 
toe  comparative  excellence  of  these  two  oc- 
cupations, or  presuming  to  determine  which 
has  a  claim  to  pre-eminence  of  piety,  may 
we  not  venture  to  be  thankful  that  tnese  al- 
ternatives do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
stock  of  human  resource ;  but  that  some- 
thing will  still  be  left  to  occupy  and  to  inter- 
est those  who  adopt  neither  tne  one  nor  the 
other? 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of 
life  are  perpetually  complaining  that  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  constantly  engaged  in  large  circles  and 
mixed  assemblies,  leaves  them  little  leisure 
for  family  enjoyment,  select  conversation, 
and  domestic  delights.  Others,  with  no  less 
earnestness,  lament  that  the  hurry  of  public 
stations,  and  the  necessary  demands  of  ac- 
tive life,  allow  them  no  time  for  any  but  fri- 
volous reading.  Now  the  recurrence  of  one 
Sunday  in  every  week  seems  to  hold  out  an 
inviting  remedy  for  both  these  evils.  The 
sweet  and  delightful  pleasures  of  family  so- 
ciety might  then  be  uninterruptedly  enjoyed, 
by  tne  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and  idle 
visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friends, 
but  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  Persons  of 
fashion,  living  in  the  same  house,  and  con- 
nected by  the  closest  ties,  whom  business 
and  pleasure  keep  asunder  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  week,  would  then  have  an  op- 
portunity of  spending  a  little  time  together, 


and  of  cultivating  that  friendship  for  eacb 
other,  that  affection  lor  their  children,  and 
that  intercourse  with  their  Maker,  to  vbtch 
the  present  manners  are  not  very  favourable 
To  the  other  set  of  complainers,  those  who 
can  find  no  time  to  read,  Ibis  interval  nat- 
urally presents  itself ;  and  it  so  happens,  that 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  the  world 
ever  saw,  have,  not  unfrequently,  devoted 
their  rare  talents  to  subjects  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  this  day ;  and  that  not  merely  is  the  di- 
dactic form  ol  sermons,  which  men  of  the 
world  affect  to  disdain,  but  in  every  alluring 
shape  which  human  ingenuity  could  assume. 
It  can  be  fortunately  produced  among  a 
thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest 
metaphysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the 
sublimest  poet,  the  acutest  reasoner,  the  po- 
litest writer,  the  most  consummate  philoso- 
pher, and  the  profoundest  investigator  of  na- 
ture, which  this,  or  perhaps  any  country  has 
produced,  have  all  written  on  such  subjects 
as  are  analogous  to  the  business  of  the  Lord's 
day.  Such  authors  as  these,  even  wits,  philo- 
sophers, and  men  of  the  world,  most  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  not  bigotry  to  read,  nor 
enthusiasm  to  commend.  Of  this  illustrious 
group  only  one  was  a  clergyman,  which  to  a 
certain  class  of  readers  will  be  a  strong  re- 
commendation ;  though  it  is  a  little  hard  thai 
the  fastidiousness  of  modern  taste  should  un- 
dervalue the  learned  and  pious  labours  of  di- 
vines, only  because  they  are  professional- 
In  every  other  function,  a  man's  csmpoai- 
turns  are  not  the  less  esteemed  because  they 
peculiarly  belong  to  his  more  immediate  bu- 
siness. Blackstone's  opinions  in  jurispru- 
dence are  in  high  reputation,  though  he  wis 
a  lawyer ;  Sydenham  is  still  consulted  as  ora- 
cular in  fevers,  in  spite  of  his  haying  been 
a  physician ;  and  the  Commentaries  of  Cae- 
sar are  of  established  authority  in  military 
operations,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  soldier. 

*  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Butler,  Addwon,  Ba- 
con, Boyle. 


AN  ESTIMATE 


OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

There  was  never  found  in  say  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or  law,  or  dis- 
cipline, which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christian  faith. — Lord  Bacon, 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  general  design  of  these  pages  is  to 
offer  some  cursory  remarks,  on  the  present 
state  of  religion  among  a  great  part  of  the 
polite  and  the  fashionable ;  not  only  among 
that  description  of  persons  who,  whether 
from  disbelief  or  whatever  other  cause, 
avowedly  neglect  the  duties  of  Christianity  ; 
but  among  that  more  decent  class  also,  who, 
while  they  acknowledge  their  belief  of  its 
truth  by  a  public  nrofession,  and  are  not  in- 
attentive to  any  of  its  forms,  yet  exhibit  lit- 
tie  of  its  spirit  in  their  general  temper  and 
conduct.  It  is  designed  to  show  that  Chris* 
tianity,  like  its  Divine  Author,  is  not  only 
denied  by  those  who  in  so  many  words  dis- 


own their  submission  to  its  authority,  hut  is 
betrayed  by  the  still  more  treacherous  disci- 
ple, even  while  he  cries,  Hail,  J&attor ! 

For  this  visible  declension  of  piety  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  some  of  "otco 
however  do  not  seem  fully  adequate  to  the 
effects  ascribed  to  them.  The  author  of  a 
late  popular  pamphlet*  has  accounted  for  tne 
increased  profligacy  of  the  common  f^°r^ 
by  ascribing  it,  very  justly,  to  the  increased 
dissoluteness  of  their  superiors.  And  wj>° 
will  deny  what  he  farther  affirms— that  the 
general  conduct  of  high  and  low  receives » 

*  Hints  to  an  Association  for  prevcsting  Vk* 
and  Immorality,  written  by  a  nobleman  oftbe  nic- 
est rank. 
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deep  tincture  of  depravity  from  the  growing 
negiect  of  public  worship  ?  So  far  I  most 
cordially  agree  with  the  noble  author. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  the 
disuse  of  public  worship  is  naturally  follow- 
ed by  a  neglect  of  all  religious  duties.  En- 
ergies, which  are  not  called  out  into  action, 
almost  necessarily  die  in  the  mind.  The 
soul,  no  less  than  the  body,  requires  its  stated 
repairs,  and  regular  renovations.  And  from 
the  sluggish  and  procrastinating  spirit  of 
man,  that  religious  duty  to  which  no  fixed 
time  it  assigned,  is  seldom,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
performed  at  all.* 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  too 
common  desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from 
the  service  of  the  establishment  is  occasion- 
ed in  general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  Liturgy  ;  as  it  may  more 
probably  be  supposed,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  deterred  from  going  to 
church  by  motives  widely  removed  from 
speculative  objections  and  conscientious 
scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  su- 
perior utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public 
worship.  Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment myself,  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  from  prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed 
and  settled  conviction  .  I  regard  its  institu- 
tions with  a  veneration  at  once  affectionate 
and  rational.  Never  need  a  Christian,  ex- 
cept when  his  own  heart  is  strangely  indis- 
posed, fail  to  derive  benefit  from  its  ordinan- 
ces, and  be  may  bless  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  nat- 
ural variableness  and  inconstancy  of  human 
opinion  is,  as  it  were,  fixed,  and  settled,  and 
hedged  in,  by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so 
evangelical,  and  which  is  enriched  by  such  a 
large  infusion  of  sacred  Scripture. 

If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service 
as  having  been,  individually,  to  us  fruitless 
and  unprofitable,  let  us  inquire  whether  the 
blessing  may  not  he  withheld  because  we  are 
not  fervent  in  asking  it.  If  we  do  not  find 
a  suitable  humiliation  in  the  Confetnion,  a 
becoming  earnestness  in  the  Petitions,  a  con- 
genial joy  in  the  Adoration^  a  corresponding 
gratitude  in  the  Tfamksgiving*,  it  is  because 
our  hearts  do  not  accompany  our  words;  it 
is  because  we  rest  in  *  the  form  of  godliness ' 
and  are  contented  to  remain  destitute  of  its 
4  power.'  If  we  are  not  duly  interested 
when  the  select  portions  of  Scripture  are 
read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as  *  new 
born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.' 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  age 
of  the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in 
which  the  public  worship  was  so  solemn  and 
so  cheerful;  so  simple,  yet  so  sublime;  so 
full  of  fervour,  at  the  same  time  so  free  from 
enthusiasm  ;  so  rich  in  the  gold  of  Christian 
antiquity,  yet  so  astonishingly  exempt  from 
its  dross.  That  it  has  imperfections  we  do 
not  deny,  but  what  are  they  compared  with 

*  On  this  subject  tee  Dr.  Johnson1*  Life  of  Mil- 
ton. 


its  general  emcellence  ?  They  are  as  the 
spots  on  tbe  sun's  disk,  which  a  sharp  observ- 
er may  detect,  but  which  neither  diminish 
the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the  brightness. 

But  if  those  imperfections  which  are  in- 
separable from  all  human  institutions,  are  to 
be  alleged  as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  attend 
on  the  service  of  the  established  church ; 
we  must,  on  the  same  principle,  and  on  still 
stronger  grounds,  abstain  from  all  public 
worship  whatever;  and  indeed  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  persons  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking  are  very  consistent  in  mis 
matter. 

But  the  difference  of  opinion  here  intima- 
ted, is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself, 
as  tbe  imaginary  effects  attributed  to  it  in 
thinning  the  pews  of  our  people  of  fashion.---* 
The  slightest  degree  or  observation  serves 
to  contradict  this  assertion.  These,  howev- 
er, who,  with  the  noble  author,  maintain  the 
other  opinion,  may  satisfy  their  doubts  by  in- 
quiring, whether  tbe  regular  and  systematic 
absentees  from  church  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  the  thinking,  tbe  reading,  the  specu- 
lative, and  the  scrupulous  part  of  mankind. 

Even  tbe  most  negligent  attendant  on  pub* 
lie  worship  must  know,  that  the  obnoxious 
creed,  to  whose  malignant  potency  this  gen- 
eral desertion  is  ascribed,  oy  the  noble  au- 
thor, is  never  read  above  three  or  four  Sun- 
days in  the  year ;  and  even  allowing  the  va- 
lidity of  the  objections  brought  against  it, 
that  does  not  seem  a  very  adequate  reason 
for  banishing  the  most  scrupulous  and  tender 
consciences  from  church  on  the  remaining 
eight-and-forty  Sundays  of  the  calendar. 

Besides,  there  is  one  test  which  is  abso- 
lutely unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read 
at  all  in  the  afternoon,  any  more  than  the 
Litany,  that  other  great  source  of  offence 
and  supposed  desertion ;  and  yet  with  all 
these  multiplied  reasons  for  their  attendance, 
do  we'  see  the  conscientious  crowds  of  the 
high  born,  who  abstain  from  the  morning 
service  through  their  repugnance  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasras,  or  tbe 
more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning  Lita- 
ny, do  we  see  them,  1  say,  flocking,  to  the 
evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise 
of  that  devotion  which  had  been  obstructed 
by  these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the 
Liturgy  ?  Do  we  see  them  eager  to  explain 
the  cause  of  their  morning  absence,  and 
zealous  to  vindicate  their  piety  by  assiduously 
attending  when  the  reprobated  portions  are 
omitted  ?  So  far  from  it,  is  it  not  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  general  quarrel  ( with  some  lew 
exceptions)  of  those  who  habitually  absent 
themselves  from  public  worship,  is  not  with 
the  Creed,  but  the  commandments  ?  With 
such,  to  reform  the  Prayer-book  would  go 
but  a  little  way,  unless  the  New  Testament 
could  be  also  abridged.  Cut,  and  pare,  and 
prune  the  service  of  the  church  ever  so 
much,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be  found 
full  of  formidable  objections.  8bould  the 
Church  even  give  up  her  abstruse  creeds,  it 
would  avail  but  little,  unless  the  Bible  would 
also  expunge  those  r^orous  laws  which  not 
onlv  prohibit  sinful  actions,  but  corrupt  in- 
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__ And  to  speak  honestly,  I  do  not 

see  bow  such  persons  as  habitually  infringe 
the  laws  of  virtue  and  sobriety,  and  who  yet 
are  men  of  acute  sagacity,  accustomed  on 
other  subjects  to  a  consistent  train  of  rea- 
soning ;  who  see  consequences  in  their  cau- 
ses ;  who  behold  practical  self-denial  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  sincere  habit  of  reli- 
gious observances— I  do  not  see  how,  with 
respect  to  such  men,  any  doctrines  reformed, 
any  redundancies  lopped,  any  obscurities 
brightened,  conld  effect  the  object  of  this 
author's  wwy  benevolent  and  Christian  wish. 

Religious  duties  are  frftfn  nirgUgtad  npnil 
more  consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of 
Religion  are  willing  to  allow.  They  are 
often  discontinued,  not  as  repugnant  to  the 
nnderstandine,  not  as  repulsive  to  the  judg- 
ment, but  as  hostile  to  a  licentious  life.  And 
when  a  prudent  man,  after  having  entered 
into  a  solemn  convention,  finds  that  he  is 
living  in  a  constant  breach  of  every  article 
of  the  treat?  he  has  engaged  to  observe,  one 
cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting  out  of 
the  bearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which  he 
knows  is  planted  against  him,  and  against 
every  one  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infraction 
of  the  covenant  into  which  every  Christian 
has  entered. 

For  a  man  of  sense  who  should  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find 
himself  obliged  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the 
precept.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  comfortable 
tinner,  without  trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  con- 
firmed unbeliever.  And  as  that  cannot  be 
achieved  by  a  wish,  the  next  expedient  is  to 
shun  the  recollection  of  that  belief,  and  to 
forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be  ignorant. 
The  smallest  remains  of  £uth  would  embitter 
a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequently  re- 
minded of  the  articles  of  that  faith  would 
disturb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all 
observances.  While  to  him  who  retains  any 
impression  of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festi- 
vals of  intemperance  will  be  converted  into 
the  terrifying  feast  of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  non-conformist 
is  kept  out  of  the  pale  of  the  establishment 
by  some  of  the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble 
author,  cannot  be  questioned,  and  a  matter 
of  regret  it  is*  But  these,  however,  are 
'often  sober  thinkers,  serious  inquirers,  con- 
scientious reasoners,  whose  object  we  may 
charitably  believe  is  truth,  however  they 
may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature:  but  that 
the  same  objections  banish  thejrreat  and  the 
£ay,  is  not  equally  evident.  Thanks  to  the 
indolence  and  mdinerence  of  the  times,  it  is 
not  dogmas  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract 
reasonings,  or  puzzling  propositions,  it  is 
not  perplexed  argument,  or  intricate  meta- 
physics, which  can  now  disincline  from 
Christianity ;  to  far  from  it,  they  cannot 
even  allure  to  unbelief.  Infidelity  itself, 
with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
selfishness  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  fa- 
vour, if  it  appear,  in  the  grave  and  scholastic 
form  of  speculation,  argument,  or  philoso- 
phical deduction,  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on 
the  shelf,  as  the  volumes  of  its  most  able  an- 
tagonist ;  and  the  cobwebs  are  almost  as  sel- 
dom brushed  from  Hobbes  as  'from  Hooker. 


No :  prudent  scepticism  hath  wisely  studied 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  skilfully  felt 
the  pulse  of  this  relaxed,  and  indolent,  and 
selfish  age.  It  prudently  accommodated 
itself  to  the  reigning  character,  when  it 
adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning,  and 
preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argument.  It  dis- 
creetly judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  gain 
proselytes,  it  must  show  itself  under  the  be- 
witching form  of  a  profane  bon-mot ;  roast 
be  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  some  amu- 
sing history,  written  with  the  levity  of  a  ro- 
mance, and  the  point  and  glitter  of  an  ep- 
jgpam  :  it  must  embellish  toe  ample  margin 
with  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impure  al- 
lusion, and  decorate  impiety  with  every  boss 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  corrupt 
imagination  can  invent  It  must  break  sp 
the  old  flimsy  system  into  little  misobievoiM 
aphorisms,  ready  for  practical  purposes  :  it 
must  divide  the  rope  of  sand  into  little  ports* 
ble  parcels,  which  the  shallowest  wit  can 
comprehend,  and  the  shortest  memory  carry 
away. 

Philosophy  therefore  (as  Unbelief,  by  a 
patent  of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased 
to  call  itself)  will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mis- 
chief to  the  present  age  as  its  primitive 
apostles  intended,  since  it  requires  time,  ap- 
plication, and  patience  to  peruse  the  reason- 
ing' veterans  or  the  sceptic  school :  and  these 
are  talents  not  now  very  severely  devoted  to 
study  of  any  sort,  by  those  who  give  the 
law  to  fashion ;  especially  since,  as  H  was 
hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may  be 
acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  being  philosophers  obtained  with* 
out  the  sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severi- 
ties of  study  ;  since  the  industry  of  our  lite- 
rary chemists  has  extracted  the  spirit  from 
the  gross  substance  of  the  old  unveodiMe 
poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  volatile  es- 
sence of  a  few  sprightly  sayings. 

If  therefore  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
frivolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infected 
our  very  studies,  Infidelity  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate  inves- 
tigation, even  on  such  subjects  as  are  con- 
genial to  its  affections,  and  promotive  oflts 
object ;  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  Christianity 
will  be  more  engaging,  either  as  an  object 
of  speculation,  or  as  a  rule  of  practice; 
since  it  demands  a  still  stronger  exertion  of 
those  energies  which  the  gay  world  is  not  at 
the  pains  to  exercise,  even  on  the  side  they 
approve.  For  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
require  attention  to  be  comprehended,  no 
less  than  its  doctrines  require  humility  to  be 
received,  and  its  precepts  self-denial  to  bs 
obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce, 
that  the  leading  mischief  not  which  thins 
our  churches  (for  that  is  not  the  evil  I  pro- 
pose to  consider)  but  which  pervades  our 
whole  character,  and  gives  the  colour  to  our 
gpeneral  conduct,  is  practical  irretigitm  ?  an 
irrelieion  not  so  much  opposed  tt  a  specula- 
tive faith,  not  so  much  in  hostility  to  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to  that  spirit, 
temper,  and  behaviour  which  Christianity 
inculcates. 

On  this  practical  irreligion  it  is  propowJ  to 
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#tier  a  few  hints.  After  attempting  to  shew,  J  creased  in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  ear 
by  a  comparison  with  the  religion  of  the  having  secured  the  means  of  enjoying  it. 
great  in  preceding  ages,  that  there  is  a  visi-  I  That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly 
ble  decline  of  piety  among  the  higher  ranks  ever  right,  was  very  strikingly  illustrated 
— that  even  those  more  liberal  spirits  who  '  about  the  middle  of  i be  last  century,  when 
ne&iect  not  many  of  the  great  duties  of  be-  the  fiery  and  indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party 
nevolence,  yet  hold  the  severer  obligations  J  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  profligate  impiety 
of  piety  in  no  esteem— 1  shall  proceed, '  of  the  other ;  who  to  the  bad  principle  which 
though  perhaps  with  too  little  method  to  re-  :  dictated  a  depraved  condnct,  added  the  ba4 
mark  on  the  notorious  effects  of  the  decay  of'  taste  of  being  proud  of  it :—  when  even  the 
this  religious  principle,  as  it  corrupts  our  I  least  abandoned  were  absurdly  apprehensive 
mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  conduct,  'that  an    appearance  of  decency  might  tub- 


spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser 
▼ants  and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  gene- 
ral manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 


ject  them  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  » 
charge  in  which  they  took  care  to  involve 
real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  pretence, 


Bat  what  it  is  here  proposed  principally  to  !  till  it  became  the  general  fashion  to  avoid 
insist  on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  prin-  |  no  sin  but  hypocrisy  ;    to  dread  no  imputa- 
ciple  is  almost  equally  fatal,  as  to  all  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  genuine  piety,  whether  it 
appear  in  the  open  contempt  and  defiance 
of  all  sacred  institutions,  or  under  the  more 
decent  veil  of  external  observances,  unsup 
ported  by  such  a  conduct  as  is  analagous  to 
the  christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a 
third  class  of  fashionable  characters,  who 
profess  to  acknowledge  Christianity  as  a 
perfect  system  of  morals,  while  they  deny 
its  divine  authority  :  and  conclude  with 
some  slight  animad versions  on  the  opinion 
which  these  modish  Christians  maintain,  that 
morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  man- 
ners and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each 
other;  and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  effect. 
For  instance — the  increased  relaxation  of 
morals  produces  the  increased  neglect  of  in- 
fusing religions  principles  in  the  education 
ci  youth;  which  effect  becomes,  in  its  turn, 
a  cause,  and  in  due  time,  when  that  cause 
comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the  decline  of 
manners. 


CHAP.  J. 

Decline  of  Christianity  shown>  by  a  compar- 
ative view  of  the  religion  of  the  great  in 
jpreceding  ogee. 

Ir  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract 
be  allowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  pres- 
ent in  no  very  nourishing  state  ampng  those 
whose  example,  from  the  high  ground  on 
which  they  stand,  guides  and  governs  the 
rest  of  mankind,  it  will  not  be  denied  by 
those  who  are  ever  so  superficially  acquain- 
ted with  the  history  of  our  country,  that  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  Those  who 
make  a  fair  comparison  mu6t  allow,  that 
however  the  present  age  may  be  improved 
in  other  important  and  valuable  advantages, 
yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
maining among  the  great  and  the  powerful 
of  that  *  righteousness  which  exalte Lh  a  na- 
tion.'—  They  must  confess  that  there  has 
been  a  moral  revolution  in  the  national  man- 
ners and  principles,  very  little  analogous  to 
that  great  poHtical  one  which  we  hear  so 
much  and  so  justly  extolled*  That  our  pub- 
lic virtues,  )>ear  little  proportion  to  our  pub- 
1*'  Musings  :  and  that  our  religion  has  de- 
Vor.  I.  :17 


tion  hut  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be 
afraid  o(  the  virtues  which  procure  a  good 
reputation   than  of  every  vice  which  ever 
earned   a   bad  one.     Party  was  no  longer 
confined  to  political  distinctions,  but  became 
a  part  ot  morals,  and  was  carried  into  reli- 
gion    The  more  profligate  of  the  court  par- 
ty began  to  connect  the   idea  of  devotion 
with  that  of  republicanism;    and  to  prove 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  thought  they  cotuYi 
never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
The  public  taste  became  debauched,  and  to 
be  licentious  in  principle,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  best  way  of  making  their 
court  to  the  restored  monarch,  and  of  pro- 
ving their  abhorrence  of  the  hypocritical 
side      And  Poems  by  <i  person  of  Aonot/r,  the 
phrase  of  the  day  to  designate  a  fashionable 
author,    were    often    scandalous    offences 
against  modeefy  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  unfortunate* 
lv  brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of 
condition  thought  it  made  their  sincerity, 
their  abilities,  or  their  good  breeding  Ques- 
tionable, to  appear  openly  on  the  side  of  Re- 
ligion. A  strict  attachment  to  piety  did  not 
su  btrac  t  from  a  great  reputation.  Men  were 
not  thought  the  worse  lawyers,  generals, 
ministers,  legislators,  or  historians,  for  be- 
lieving, and  even  defending,  the  religion  of 
their  country.  The  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, the  rash  but  heroic  Essex,  the  politic 
and  sagacious  Burleigh,  the  all-accomplished 
Falkland,*  not  only  publicly  owned  their  be- 
lief in  Christianity,  but  even  wrote  some 
things  of  a  religious  nature. f  These  instan- 
ces, and  many  others  which  might  be-addu- 
ced,  arc  not.  it  will  be  allowed,  selected  from 
among  contemplative  recluses,  nave  di- 
vines, or  authors  by  profession ;  but  from 
the  busy,  the  active,  and  the  illustrious; 
from  public  characters,  from  men  of  strong 
passions,  beset  with  great  temptations  ;  dis- 
tinguished actors  on  the  stage  of  life;  and 
whose  respective  claims  to  the  title  of  fine 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  states- 
men, have  never  been  called  in  question. 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  Claren* 

•tord  Falkland  assisted  the  great  Chillingworth 
in  his  incomparable  work,  The  Religion  of  a  Prot- 
estant. 

•f-  See  thot  oquaUv  elegant  and  authentic  work, 

7V  .7 n'r.faf' s  of  Howl  amKVib'e  Authors. 
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dons,  and  the  Somerses*  have  said,  had  they 
been  told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance when  that  sacred  book,  for  which  they 
thought  it  no  derogation  from  their  wisdom 
or  their  dignity  to  entertain  the  profoundest 
reverence ;  the  book  which  they  made  the 
rule  of  their  faith,  the  object  of  their  most 
serious  study,  and  the  foundation  of  their 
eternal  hope  ;  that  this  book  would  one  day 
be  of  little  more  use  to  men  in  high  public 
stations,  than  to  be  the  instrument  of  an 
oath  ;  and  that  the  sublimest  rites  of  the 
christian  religion  would  soon  be  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  necessary  qualification 
for  a  place,  or  the  legal  preliminary  to  an 
office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  free 
inquiry  and  liberty  of  thinking :  but  it  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  present  age,  that 
its  mischiefs  often  assume  the  most  alluring 
forms ;  and  that  the  most  alarming  evils  not 
only  look  so  like  goodness  as  to  be  often  mis- 
taken for  it,  but  are  sometimes  mixed  up 
with  so  mucb  real  good,  as  often  to  disguise, 
though  never  to  counteract,  their  malignity. 
Under  the  beautiful  mask  of  an  enlightened 
philosophy,  all  religious  restraints  are  set  at 
nought ;  and  some  of  the  deadliest  wounds 
have  been  aimed  at  Christianity,  in  works 
written  in  avowed  vindication  of  the  most 
amiable  of  all  the  christian  principles  !f 
Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal  and  warm 
philanthropy  is  secretly  sapping  the  founda- 
tion of  christian  morals,  because  many  of  its 
champions  allow  themselves  to  live  in  the 
open  violation  of  the  severer  duties  of  justice 
and  sobriety,  while  they  are  contending  for 
the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  beneficence. 

The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of 
universal  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  it- 
self is,  has  engendered  a  dangerous  notion  that 
all  error  is  innocent.  W  hether  it  be  owing 
to  this,  or  to  what  ever  other  cause,  it  is  cer 
tain  that  the  discriminating  features  of  the 
christian  religion  are  every  day  growing  into 
less  repute ;  and  it  is  become  the  fashion, 
even  among  the  better  sort,  to  evade,  to  low- 
er, or  to  generalize,  its  most  distinguishing 
peculiarities. 

There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christi- 
anity left  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  appre- 
hensive believer  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with 
the  woman  at  the  sepulchre,  *  They  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where 

*  This  consummate  statesman  was  not  only  re- 
markable for  a  strict  attendance  on  the  public  du- 
ties of  religion,  but  for  maintaining  them  with 
equal  exactness  in  his  family,  at  a  period  too  when 
religion  was  most  discountenanced. 

f  See  particularly  Voltaire  sur  la  Tolerance. 
-  This  is  a  common  artifice  of  that  insidious  author. 
In  this  instance  he  has  made  use  of  the  popularity 
he  obtained  in  the  fanatical  tragedy  at  Thoulouse, 
(the  murder  of  Calais)  to  discredit,  though  in  the 
most  guarded  manner,  Christianity  itself;  degrad- 
ing martyrdoms  ;  denying  the  truth  of  the  Pagan 
persecutions,  &c.  Slc.  And  by  mixing  some  truths 
with  many  falsehoods,  by  assuming  an  amiable 
candour,  and  professing  to  serve  the  interest  of 
goodness,  he  treacherously  contrives  to  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  unguarded  reader  impressions  the 
most  unfavourable  to  Christianity. 


they  hare  laid  him.1  The  locality  of  Hell 
ana  the  existence  of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  anni- 
hilated, or  considered  as  abstract  ideas. 
W  hen  they  are  alluded  to,  it  is  periphrastic 
cally  ;  or  they  are  discontinued  not  on  toe 
ground  of  their  being  awful  and  terrible,  hot 
they  are  set  aside  as  topics  too  vulgar  for  the 
polished,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and  as 
savouring  too  much  of  credulity  for  the  en- 
lightened. 

W  bile  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  are 
we  not  turning  our  libery  into  licentious- 
ness, and  wantonly  struggling  to  throw  off 
the  Divine  authority  too  ?  Freedom  of 
thought  is  the  glory  of  the  human  mind, 
while  it  is  confined  within  its  just  and  sober 
limits ;  but  though  we  may  think  ourselves 
accountable  for  opmionM  at  no  earthly  tribn- 
nal,  yet  it  should  be  rembered  that  thoughts 
as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at  the  bar  of 
God ;  and  though  we  may  rejoice  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procrustes  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  hav- 
ing our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened  till 
they  are  brought  to  fit  the  measure  of  human 
caprice,  yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by  which 
not  only  actions  are  weighed,  but  opinions 
are  judged  ;  and  every  sentiment  which  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  is  as  much  throwing  off  &>*  dominion 
as  the  breach  of  any  of  his  moral  precepts. 
This  cuts  up  by  the  roots  that  popular  and 
independent  phrase,  that  <  thoughts  are  free,1 
for  in  this  view  we  are  no  more  at  liberty  to 
indulge  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  express 
word  of  God,  than  we  are  at  liberty  to  in* 
frihge  practically  on  his  commandments. 

There  is  then  surely  one  teat  by  which  it  is 
no  mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  principle! 
of  men,  namely,  the  Law  and  ths  Testimony: 
and  on  applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  im- 
possible noi  t»  lament,  that,  while  a  mote 
generous  spirit  governs  our  judgment,  • 
purer  principle  does  not  seem  to  regulate 
our  lives.  May  it  not  be  said,  that,  while 
we  are  justly  commended  for  thinking  chari- 
tably of  the  opinions  of  others ;  we  seem,  in 
return,  as  if  we  were  desirous  of  furnishing 
them  with  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
candour  by  the  laxity  of  principle  in  which 
we  indulge  ourselves  ?  If  the  heart*  of  men 
were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other  by  the 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  could 
not  fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one 
common  principle  of  piety.  And  christian 
piety  furnishes  the  only  certain  source  of  afl 
charitable  judgment,  as  well  as  of  all  virtu- 
ous conduct 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept 
of  judging  nn  mow,  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed 
our  commission,  and  to  fancy  every  body  to 
be  in  a  safe  state.  *  Judge  not1  is  the  pre- 
cise limit  of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  en- 
couragement to  judge  falsely  on  the  side  of 
worldly  candour,  than  there  is  to  judge  harsh- 
ly on  the  side  of  christian  charity.  In  form- 
ing our  notions  we  have  to  chiise  between 
the  Bible  and  the  world,  between  the  role 
and  the  practice.  Where  these  do  not  agree 
it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  believers,  at  least. 
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by  which  we  are  to  decide.  Bat  we  never 
act,  in  religious  concerns,  by  the  same  rule 
of  common  sense  and  equitable  judgment 
which  governs  us  on  other  occasions.  In 
weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight  is  de- 
termined by  some  generally  allowed  stand- 
ard ;  and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or 
lighter  than  the  standard  weight,  we  add  or 
take  from  it :  but  we  never  break,  or  clip,  or 
reduce  the  weight  to  suit  the  thing  we  are 
weighing;  because  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  has  agreed  that  the'  one  shall  be 
considered  as  the  standard  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  other.  Bat,  in  weighing  oar 
principles  by  the  standard  of  the  Gospel,  we 
do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing  ou r 
opinions  and  actions  to  the  balance  of  the 
Mtt'ttfary,  to  determine  and  rectify  their 
comparative  deficiencies,  we  lower  and  re- 
duce the  standard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines 
till  we  have  accommodated  them  to  oar  own 
purposes:  so  that  instead  of  trying  others  and 
ourselves  by  God's  unerring  rale,  we  try  the 
truth  of  God's  rale  by  its  conformity  or  non- 
conformity to  oar  own  depraved  notions  and 
corrupt  practices. 


CHAP.  II. 

Benevolence  allowed  to  be  the  reigning  virtue* 
but  not  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent age.— Benevolence  not  the  whole  of  Re- 
ligion* though  one  of  Us  moet  characteristic 
features.  Whether  Benevolence  proceed* 
from  a  religums  principle*  will  be  more 
irfallibly  known  by  the  general  disposition 
of  t*me%fortune>  and  the  common  habits  of 
*>/«,  than  from  a  few  occasional  acts  of 
bounty* 

To  all  the  remonstrance  and  invective  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  there  wilt  not  fail  to 
te  opposed  that  which  we  hear  every  day  so 
badly  insisted  on— the  decided  superiority 
of  the  present  age  in  other  and  better  res- 
pects. It  will  be  said,  that  even  those  who 
fttgfoct  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  exhib- 
it, however,  the  best  proofs  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples; that  the  unparalleled  instances  of 
charity  of  which  we  are  continual  witnesses ; 
that  the  many  striking  acts  of  public  bounty, 
tad  the  various  new  and  noble  improvements 
in  this  shining  virtue,  justly  entitle  the  pres- 
ent age  to  be  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
*?*  of  Benevolence. 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  ioy  I  acknowledge 
"w  delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with 
jfnll  tide  through  a  thousand  channels. 
There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records 
wme  meeting  of  men  of  fortune  for  the  most 
unitary  purposes.  The  noble  and  number- 
low  structures  for  the  relief  of  distress,  which 
**  the  ornament  and  the  glory  of  our  me- 
tojjous,  proclaim  a  species  of  munificence 
unknown  to  former  ages.  Subscriptions, 
m  only  to  hospitals,  but  to  various  other 
valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost  as 
**»  as  solicited.  And  who  but  must  wish 
u  t^ae  beautifil1  monuments  of  benevo- 
lence may  become  every  day  more  numer- 
*»»  and  more  extended ! 


Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious 
excellencies,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
something  too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the 
liberality  of  the  present  age,  in  a  compara- 
tive view  with  that  of  those  ages  which  pre- 
ceded it.  A  general  alteration  of  habits  and 
manners  has  at  the  same  time  multiplied 
public  bounties  and  private  distress ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to  say  that  there  was 
probably  less  misery  when  there  was  less 
munificence. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  ranges 
through  and  relieves  a  wider  compass  of  dis- 
tress ;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury 
and  dissipation  which  promote  that  distress 
are  still  more  increased,  ibis  makes  the  good 
done,  bear  little  proportion  to  the  evil  pro- 
moted. If  the  miseries  removed  by  the 
growth  of  charity  fall,  both  in  number  and 
weight,  far  below  those  which  are  caused  by 
the  growth  of  vice  and  disorder ;  if  we  find 
that,  though  bounty  is  extended,  yet  those 
corruptions  which  make  bounty  so  necessary 
are  extended  also,  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  objects 
are  relieved  by  our  money,  yet  incompara- 
bly more  are  debauched  by  our  licentious- 
ness—the balance  perhaps  will  not  torn  out 
so  decidedly  in  our  favour  of  the  times  as  we 
are  willing  to  imagine. 

If  then  the  most  valuable  species  of  chari- 
ty is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  prevent- 
ing or  lessening  vice,  the  greatest  and  most 
inevitable  cause  of  want— we  ought  not  so 
highly  to  exalt  tlie  bounty  of  the  great  in 
the  present  day,  in  preference  to  that  broad 
shade  of  protection,  patronage,  and  main- 
tenance, which  the  wide-spread  bounty  of 
their  forefathers  stretched  out  over  whole 
villages,  I  had  almost  said  whole  provinces. 
When  a  few  noblemen  in  a  county,  like 
their  own  stately  oaks,  (paternal  oaks !  which 
were  not  often  set  upon  a  card,)  extended 
their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all  the  un- 
derwood of  the  forest— when  there  existed  a 
kind  of  passive  charity,  a  negative  sort  of 
benevolence,  which  did  good  of  itself;  and 
without  effort,  exertion,  or  expense,  produ- 
ced the  effect  of  all,  and  performed  the  best 
functions  of  bounty,  though  it  did  not  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  its  name— -it  was  simply 
Ibis :— great  people  staid  at  home;  and  the 
sober  porno  and  orderly  magnificence  of  a 
noble  family,  residing  at  their  own  castle 
great  part  of  the  year,  contributed  in  the 
most  natural  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  prevented  their 
distress,  which  it  must  however  thankfully 
be  confessed  it  is  the  laudable  object  of  mod- 
ern bounty  to  relieve.  A  man  of  fortune 
might  not  then,  it  is  true,  so  often  dine  in 
public  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  but  the 
poor  were  more  regularly  and  comfortably 
fed  with  the  abundant  crumbs  which  then 
fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.  Whereas  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevailing  mode  of 
living  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  the  very 
quick;  and,  though  the  remark  may  be 
thought  ridiculous,  it  is  a  material  disadvan- 
tage to  the  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  stvle  of  ltrxurv  has  rendered  the  re- 
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mains  of  the  most  costly  table  bat  of  small 
ralae. 

Bat  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority 
of  modern  benevolence,  still  it  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  present 
design,  to  inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of 
this  branch  or  charity,  though  the  most  love- 
ly offspring  of  religion,  be  yet  any  positive 
proof  of  the  prevalence  of  religious  princi- 
ple ?  and  whether  it  be  not  the  fashion  ratber 
to  consider  benevolence  as  a  substitute  for 
Christianity  than  as  an  evidence  of  it  ? 

It  teems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  errors 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion 
into  benevolence,  and  all  benevolence  into 
alms-giving.  The  wide  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  christian  charity  is  compressed  into 
the  slender  compass  of  a  little  pecuniary  re- 
lief. This  species  of  benevolence  is  indeed 
a  bright  gem  among  the  ornaments  of  a 
Christian ;  but  by  no  means  furnishes  all  the 
jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derives  its  lustre 
from  the  associated  radiance  of  every  chris- 
tian grace.  Besides,  the  genuine  virtues 
are  all  of  the  same  family :  and  it  is  only  by 
being  seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and 
with  Piety  their  common  parent,  that  they 
are  certainly  known  to  be  legitimate. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  the  christian  vir- 
tues, that,  like  all  other  amiable  members  of 
the  same  family,  while  each  is  doing  its  own 
particular  duty,  it  is  contributing  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest ;  and  the  larger  the 
family,  the  better  they  live  together,  as  no 
one  can  advance  itself  without  labouring  for 
the  advancement  of  the  whole :  thus,  no 
man  can  be  benevolent  on  Christian  princi- 
ples without  self-denial ;  and  so  of  the  other 
virtues  i  each  is  connected  with  some  other, 
and  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  anticipate  the  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed reply,  that,  *  whoever  be  the  instru- 
ment, and  whatever  be  the  motive  of  boun- 
ty, still  the  poor  are  equally  relieved,  and 
therefore  the  end  is  the  same/  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  those  compassionate  hearts, 
who  cannot  but  be  earnestly  anxious  that  the 
distressed  should  be  relieved  at  any  rate, 
should  not  too  scrupulously  inquire  into  any 
cause  of  which  the  effect  is  so  beneficial. 
Nor  indeed  will  candour  scrutinize  too  curi- 
ously into  the  errors  of  any  life  of  which  be- 
nevolence will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shining  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend 
to  be  toe  atoning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  were 
seeking  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amia- 
ble feeling ;  we  do  not  surelv  lower  the  prac- 
tice by  seeking  to  ennoble  the  principle :  the 
action  will  not  be  impaired  bv  mend  ng  the 
motive ;  and  no  one  will  be  likeiv  to  give 
the  poor  less  because  be  seeks  to  please 
God  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishing  that  pecunia- 
ry bounty  were  not  only  not  practised,  but 
that  it  were  uot  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a 
redeeming  virtue.  In  many  conversations. 
(I  had  almost  said  in  many  charity-sermons,} 
it  Is  insinuated  as  if  a  little  alms-giving  coula 
pay  off  old  scores  contracted  by  favourite  in- 
dulgences.  This,  though  often  done  by  well- 
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meaning  men  to  advance  the  interests 
some  present  pious  purpose,  yet  baa  the  nuV 
chievous  effect  of  those  medicines  which, 
while  they  may  relieve  a  local  complaint,  are 
yet  undermining  the  general  habit. 

That  great  numbers  who  are  not  innuen- 
ced  by  so  high  a  principle  as  Christianity 
holds  out,  are  yet  truly  compassionate  witfc- 
out  hypocrisy  and  without  ostentation,  who 
can  doubt  ?  But  who  that  feels  the  beauty  of 
benevolence  can  avoid  being  solicitous,  not 
only  that  its  offerings  should  comfort  the  re- 
ceiver, but  return  in  blessinga  to  the  boson 
of  the  giver,  by  springing  from  sncb  motives, 
and  being  accompanied  by  such  a  temper  as 
shall  redound  to  his  eternal  good  ?  For  that 
the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the  object,  whatev- 
er be  the  character  of  the  benefactor,  is  bat 
an  uncomfortable  view  of  things  to  a  real 
Christian,  whose  compassion  reaches  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Such  a  one  longs  to  see  the 
charitable  giver  as  happy  as  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  object  of  his  bounty :  but 
such  a  one  knows  that  no  happiness  can  be 
fully  and  finally  enjoyed  but  on  the  solid  ba- 
sis of  Christian  piety. 

For  as  Religion  is  not,  on  the  one  band, 
merely  an  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither 
is  it,  on  the  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  perform- 
ance ;  but  it  is  a  disposition,  a  habit,  a  tem- 
per :  it  is  not  a  name,  but  a  nature :  it  is  s 
turning  the  whole  mind  to  God  :  it  is  a  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  and  affections  of 
the  soul  into  one  steady  point,  an  uniform  de- 
sire to  please  Him.  This  desire  will  natural- 
ly  and  necessarily  manifest  itself  in  onr  doing 
all  the  good  we  can  to  our  fellow-creatures 
in  every  possible  way ;  for  it  will  be  found 
that  neither  of  the  two  parts  into  which  prac- 
tical religion  is  divided,  can  be  performed 
with  any  degree  of  perfection  but  by  those 
who  unit  *  both ;  as  it  may  be  questioned  if 
any  man  really  doe*  •  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself,'  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to 
4  love  God  with  all  his  heart'  As  genius  has 
been  defined  to  be  strong  general  powers  of 
mind,  accidentally  determined  to  some  par- 
ticular pursuit,  so  piety  may  be  denominated 
a  strong  general  disposition  of  the  heart  to 
every  thing  that  is  right,  breaking  forth  into 
every  excellent  action,  as  the  occasion  pre- 
sents itself.  The  temper  must  be  ready  in 
the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart  must  be  pre- 
pared and  trained  to  every  act  of  virtue  to 
which  it  may  be  called  out.  For  religious 
principles  are  like  the  military  exercise; 
they  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparation 
for  actual  service;  and,  by  never  relaxing 
the  discipline,  the  real  Christian  k  ready 
for  every  duty  to  which  he  maybe  command- 
ed. Ri^ht  actions  best  prove  the  existence 
of  religion  of  the  heart;  but  they  are  evi- 
dences, not  causes 

Whether  therefore,  a  man's  charitable  ac- 
tions proceed  from  religious  principle,  he  will 
be  best  able  to  ascertain  by  scrutinizing ioto 
what  is  the  general  disposition  of  his  time 
and  fortune,   and  by  observing  whether  ha 

{pleasures  and  expenses  are  habitually  rego- 
ated  with  a  view  to  enable  nhn  to  be  more 
or  less  useful  to  others. 
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h  is  in  run  that  he  poaseis  what  ii  called  then  economy,  instead  of  narrowing  the 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  the  best  heart  in  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  constant 
the  world*  (a  character  we  every  day  hear  association  of  benevolence  with  frugality, 
applied  to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if  An  habitual  attention  to  t  te  wants  of  others  is 
he  squander  his  time  and  estate  in  such  a  the  only  wholesome  regulator  of  our  own  ex- 
round  of  extravagant  indulgences  and  penses ;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
thoughtless  dissipation  as  leaves  him  little  virtues,  dibinterestedness,  sobriety,  and  tern- 
money,  and  less  leisure  for  nobler  purpose^  perance.  And  those  who  live  in  the  custom 
It  makes  bat  little  difference  whether  a  man  of  levying  constant  taxes  on  their  vanities  for 
is  prevented  from  doing  good  by  hard-heart-  such  purposes,  serve  the  poor  still  less  than 
ed  parsimony  or  an  unprincipled  extrava-  they  serve  themselves.  For  if  they  are  char- 
gance ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally  itable  upon  true  christian  principles,  *  they 
cut  off  by  both.  are  laying  up  for  themselves  a  good  founda- 

Tbe  mere  casual  benevolence  of  any  man  tioo  against  the  time  to  come.' 

can  have  little  claim  to  solid  esteem;  nor  Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs 

does  any  charity  deserve  the  name,  which  through  the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  life,  it  gives 

does  not  grow  out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  a  new  value  to  all  his  actions,  and  a  new 

it  is  hUbounden  duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  character  to  all  bis  views.     It  transmutes 

from  a  settled  propensity  to  obey  the  whole  prudence  and  economy  into  christian  virtues; 

will  of  Gal ;  which  is  not  therefore  made  a  and  every  offering  that  is  presented  on  the 

part  of  the  general  plan  of  bis  conduct ;  and  altar  of  charity  becomes  truly  consecrated, 

which  does  not  lead  him  to  order  the  whole  ,  when  it  is  the  gift  of  obedience,  and  the  price 

scheme  of  bis  affaire  with  an  eye  to  it  of  self-denial.    Piety  is  that  fire  from  heaven 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  him-  that  can  alone  kindle  the  sacrifice,  which 

self  to  certain  interior  restraints,  who  does  through  the  mediation  and  intercession  of 

not  live  in  a  regular  course  of  self-renuncia-  our  great  High  Priest,  *  will  go  up  for  a  me- 

lioo,  will  not  be  likely  often  to  perform  acts  morinl  before  God.' 

of  beneficence,   when  it  becomes  necessary  i     On  the  other  hand,  when  any  act  of  boun- 

to  convert  to  such  purposes  any  of  that  time  ty  is  performed  by  way  of  composition  with 

or  money  which  appetite,  temptation,  or  van-  our  Maker,  either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expi- 

ity  solicit  him  to  divert  to  other  purposes  ation  of  unallowed   indulgences  ;    though. 

And  surely  be  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  even  in  this  case,  God  (who  makes  all  pas- 

darling  indulgence,  who  does  not  subtract  sions  of  men  subservient  to  his  good  purpos- 
ooe  gratification  from  the  incessant  round  of.es,)  can  make  the  gift  equally  beneficial  to 

ait  enjoyments,  when  the  indulgence  would  .  the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  too  severe  to 

obstruct  his  capacity  of  doing  good,  or  when  '  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an  un- 

the  sacrifice  would  enlarge  his  power,  does  ,  founded  dependence,  a  deceitful  refuge,  a 

not  deserve  the  name  or  benevolent.  And  broken  staff. 
for  such  an  unequivocal  criterion  of  charity, 
to  whom  are  we  to  look,  but  to  the  consci- 
entious Christian  ?  No  other  spirit  but  that 
by  which  be  is  governed,  can  subdue  self- 
love:  and  where  self-love  is  the  predominant 
passion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a  feeble, 
or  an  accidental  dominion 

Now  if  we  look  around,  and  remark  the 
oicesses  of  luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and 
lbs  mtamperate  dissipation  in  which  numbers 
of  professing  Christians  indulge  themselves, 
©an  any  stretch  of  candour,  can  even  that 
tender  sentiment  by  which  we  are  enjoined 
*  to  hope'  and  to  *  believe  all  things,1  enable 
w  to  hope  and  believe  that  such  are  actuated 


CHAP.  III. 


The  neglect  of  religion*  education>  both  a 
cause  and  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
Christianity. — No  moral  restraints*— Re- 
ligion only  incidentally  taught,  not  as  a 
principle  of  action,  A  few  of  the  many 
causes  which  dispose  the  young  to  entertain 
low  opinions  of  Religion. 

Let  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  if, 
in  tbe  present  chapter,  which  is  intended  to 
treat  of  the  notorious  neglect  of  religious 

. education,  I  meant  to  insinuate,  that  tbe 

by  a  spirit  of  christian  benevolence,  merely  principles  and  tempers  of  Christianity  may 
because  we  see  them  perform  some  casual  be  formed  in  the  young  mind,  by  tbe  mere 
*ots  of  charity,  which  the  spirit  of  the  world  mechanical  operation  of  early  instruction, 
can  contrive  to  make  extremely  compatible  without  the  co-operating  aid  of  the  Holy 
with  a  voluptuous  life ;  and  tbe  cost  of  which,  Spirit  of  God.  To  imply  this  would  be  in* 
*Atr  all.  bears  but  little  proportion  to  that  deed  to  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  hu- 
tf  *ny  one  vice,  or  even  vanity !  man  nature,  of  the  disorder  that  sin  has  in- 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly  troduced,  of  the  inefficacv  of  mere  human 
*°y  one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  means ;  and  entirely  to  mistake  tbe  genius, 


and  overlook  the  most  obvious  and  impor- 
tant truths  of  our  holy  religion. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  works  chiefly  by  means ;  and 


*od  keep  its  proper  bounds,  without  the  re- 

ijtauring  influence  of  religious  principle. 

Tber*  is,  for  instance,  great  danger  lest  a 

constant  attention  to  so  risrht  a  practice  as 

*°  invariable  economy,  should  incline  the  j  though  it  be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  edu- 

*****  te  tbe  love  of  money.     Nothing  can  cation,  no  corruption  of  manners  can  place 

*^salh  counteract  this  natural  propensity  any  out  of  tbe  reach  of  the  Divine  influ- 

°*tthe  christian  habit  of  devoting  those  re-  ences  (for  it  is  under  such  circumstances, 

tr*whad  expenses  to  some  good  purpose;  and  perhaps,  that  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
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nary  instances  of  Divine  grace  have  been 
manifested)  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that 
instructing  children  in  principles  of  religion, 
and  giving  them  early  habits  of  temperance 
and  piety,  is  the  way  in  which  we  may  most 
confidently  expect  the  Dirine  blessing. — 
And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  to  God, 
and  which  will  be  most  assuredly  accompa- 
nied by  his  rracious  energy,  we  may  judge 
from  what  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant 
Abraham »  '  1  know  him  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children,  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord. ' 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  which  we 
seem  to  look  lor  the  end,  without  making  use 
of  the  means ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  more 
surprising  if  we  were  te  expect  that  our 
children  should  become  artists  and  scholars 
without  being  bred  to  arts  and  languages, 
than  it  is  Co  look  for  a  christian  world,  with- 
out a  christian  education. 

The  noblest  objects  can  yield  no  delight,  if 
there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  rel- 
ish them.  There  must  beacongruity  be* 
tween  the  mind  and  the  object,  in  order  to 
produce  any  capacity  of  enjoyment.  To 
the  mathematician,  demonstration  is  pleas- 
ure ;  to  the  philosopher,  the  study  of  nature ; 
to  the  voluptuary,  the  gratification  of  his 
appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination.  These  objects  they  each  res 
peclively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adapted  to 
that  part  of  their  nature  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  indulge  and  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  consistently 
with  their  general  views  and  habitual  ten- 
dencies, would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  the  philosopher  should  look  for  his  sove- 
reign good  at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the 
pleasures  of  intellect  or  piety  ?  None  of 
these  ends  are  answerable  to  the  general 
views  of  the  respective  pursuer ;  they  are 
not  correspondent  to  his  ideas  ;  they  are  not 
commensurate  to  his  aims.  The  sublimest 
pleasures  can  afford  little  gratification  where 
a  taste  for  them  has  not  been  previously 
formed.  A  clown,  who  should  hear  a  schol- 
ar or  an  artist  talk  of  the  delights  of  a  libra- 
ry, a  picture-gallery,  or  a  concert,  could  not 
guess  at  the  nature  of  the  pleasures  they 
afford ;  nor  would  his  being  introduced  to 
them  give  him  much  clearer  ideas ;  because 
he  would  bring  to  them  an  eye  blind  to  pro- 
portion, an  understanding  new  to  science, 
and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmony. 

Shall  we  expecf  then,  since  men  can  only 
become  scholars  by  diligent  labour,  that  they 
shall  become  Christians  by  mere  chance ! 
Shall  we  be  surprised  if  those  do  not  fulfil 
the  offices  of  religion  who  are  not  trained 
to  an  acquaintance  with  them  ?  And  will  it 
not  be  obvious  that  it  must  be  some  other 
thing  besides  the  abstruseness  of  creeds, 
which  has  tended  to  make  Christianity  un- 
fashionable, and  piety  obsolete  ? 

It  probably  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in 
no  age  have  the  passions  of  our  high-born 
youth  been  so  early  freed  from  all  curb  and 
restraint.  In  no  age  has  the  paternal  au- 
thority been  so  contemptuously  treated,  or 
every  species  of  subordination  so  disdain- 


fully trampled  upon.  In  no  age  have  ea- 
pie,  and  natural,  and  youthful  pleasure*  so 
early  lost  their  power  over  the  mind ;  dot 
was  ever  one  great  secret  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, the  secret  of  being  cheaply  pteflied, 
so  little  understood. 

A  taste  for  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tnnmltu- 
ous  pleasures  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by 
their  most  sedulous  pursuers,  at  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  what  wretched  management  is  it 
in  the  economy  of  human  happiness,  so  to 
contrive,  as  that  the  enjoyment  shall  be  rare 
and  difficult,  and  the  intervals  long  and  lan- 
guid J  Whereas  real  and  unadulterated  pleas- 
ures occur  perpetually  to  him  who  cnlUTatei 
a  taste  for  truth  and  nature,  and  science  and 
virtue.  But  these  simple  and  tranquil  en- 
joyments cannot  but  be  insipid  to  him  whose 
passions  have  been  prematurely  excited  by 
agitating  pleasures,  or  whose  taste  has  bees 
depraved  by  such  as  are  debasing  and  frivo- 
lous ;  for  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
than  some  good  people  are  willing  to  allow, 
to  preserve  the  taste  pure  and  the  judgment 
sound.  A  vitiated  intellect  has  no  small 
connexion  with  depraved  morals. 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  ne- 
cessary to  all  ages  (I  speak  now  with  ap  ere 
to  mere  human  enjoyment)  why  should  it  be 
an  object  of  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  pro- 
portion of  them  in  reserve  for  those  future 
seasons  of  life  in  which  they  will  be  so  much 
more  needed  ?  Why  should  there  not,  eves 
for  this  purpose,  be  adopted  a  system  of  sal* 
utary  restriction,  to  be  used  by  parents  to- 
ward their  children,  by  instructors  toward 
their  pupils,  and  in  the  progress  of  tile  by 
each  man  toward  himself  ?  In  a  word,  why 
should  not  the  same  reasons,  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  tether  inferior  animals,  suggest 
the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 
man  also?  Since  nothing  but  experience 
seems  to  teach  him,  that  if  he  be  allowed  to 
anticipate  bis  future  possessions,  and  trample 
all  the  flowery  fields  of  real,  as  well  as  those 
of  imaginary  and  artificial  enjoyment,  be  not 
only  endures  present  disgust,  but  deface*  and 
destroys  all  the  rich  materials  of  bis  future 
happiness ;  and  leaves  himself,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  nothing  but  ravaged  fields  and  bar- 
ren stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  that 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  toe 
present  design,  seems  to  be,  that  io  general 
the  characteristical  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty are  not  early  and  strongly  infused  into  the 
mind  :  that  religion,  if  taught  at  aH,  is  rath- 
er taught  incidentally,  as  a  thing  of  suborn* 
nate  value,  than  as  the  leading  principle  o» 
human  actions,  the  great  animating  spring  oj 
human  conduct  Were  the  high  influent*' 
principles  of  the  christian  religion  aaxiou«? 
and  early  inculcated,  we  should  find  thai 
those  lapses  from  virtue,  to  which  passion 
and  temptation  afterwards  too  frequently  so- 
licit,  would  be  more  easily  recoverable. 

For  though  the  evil  propensities  of  w\& 
nature,  and  the  bewitching  allurements  d 
pleasure,  will  too  often  seduce  even  those  01 
thebeit  education  into  devious  paths,  yet  ** 
shall  find  that  men  will  seldom  be  incnrnbiv 
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wicked  unless  thai  internal  corruption  of 
principle  has  taken  place,  which  teaches 
tbembow  to  justify  iniquity  by  argument, 
and  to  confirm  evil  conduct  t>y  the  sanction 
of  false  reasoning ;  or  where  there  is  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  very  nature  and  design  of 
Christianity,  which  ignorance  can  only  ex- 
ist where  early  religious  instruction  has  been 
entirely  neglected. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of 
passion  may  be  reformed,  but  systematic 
wickedness  will  be  only  fortified  by  time  ;  I 
sod  no  decrease  of  strength,  no  decay  of  ap- 
petite, can  weaken  the  power  of  a  pernicious 
principle.  He  who  deliberately  commits  a 
bad  action,  puts  himself  indeed  out  of  the 
path  of  safety  ;  but  he  who  adopts  a  false 
principle,  not  only  throws  himself  into  the 
enemy's  country,  but  burns  the  ships,  breaks 
the  bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat  by  which 
be  might  hope  one  day  to  return  into  his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  cel- 
ebrated characters  of  whom  we  hare  an  ac- 
count in  former  periods  of  the  English  histo- 
ry, we  find  a  serious  attention  to  religion  dis- 
covering itself  at  the  close  of  life,  however 
the  preceding  years  might  have  been  misem- 
ployed. We  meet  with  striking  examples 
of  this  kind  amongst  statesmen,  amongst 
philosophers,  amongst  men  of  business,  and 
erea  .amongst  men  of  pleasure.  We  have 
oo  record  the  dying  sentiments  of  Woking- 
ham, of  Smith*  of  Hallvn,  the  favourites  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
reign,  Raleigh  supporting  himself  by  reli- 
gion under  the  severity  of  his  fate ;  Bacon 
seeking  comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  dis- 
graces ;  and  Wotton*  after  having  been  am- 
bassador to  almost  every  court  in  Europe, 
taking  refuge  at  last  in  a  pious  retirement  at 
Etoo  college.  But  to  enumerate  instances 
would  be  endless,  when,  in  fact,  we  scarcely 
discover  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary — 
In  those  times  it  was  considered  as  a  matter 
e? en  of  common  decency,  that  advanced  age 
should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior  of  pie- 
ty ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
*a  irreligious  old  man  would  have  been 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  ?  Do  we 
now  commonly  perceive  in  any  rank  that 
disposition  to  close  life  religiously,  which  at 
the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  so 

Sieral  even  in  the  fashionable  world?  1 
r  it  is  so  far  the  reverse,  that  if  Pope  had 
keen  our  contemporary,  and  were  now  com- 
posing his  famous  Ethical  Poem,  he  could  not 
kasard  even  that  light  remark, 
Tbat  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age, 

without  grossly  violating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  that 
superannuated  impiety,  which  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish the  present  from  the  preceding  gen- 
erations ?  Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neg- 
lect of  early  religions  instruction,  which 
now  for  so  many  years  has  been  gaining 
ground  among  us  f  In  the  last  age  even 
public  schools  were  places,  no  less  of  chris- 
tian than  of  classical  instruction  :  and  the 
jroiwioo  of  religious  worship,  whether  pub- 
be  or  private,  was  deemed,  at  least,  as  cen- 


surable a  fault  at  the  neglect  of  a  lessen.--* 
Parents  bad  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of 
modern  refinement,  that  religious  instruction 
ought  to  be  deferred  until  the  mind  be  capa* 
ble  of  chusing  for  itself— that  is,  until  it  be 
so  preoccupied  as  to  leave  neither  room  nor 
relish  for  the  articles  of  Christian  faith,  or 
the  rules  of  Christian  obedience.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  wise  king  of  Israel  of  *  training 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go/  had  not 
then  become  obsolete ;  and  the  truth  of  hit 
assertion  in  the  remaining  clause  of  the 
passage,  was  happily  realized  in  the  sincere, 
though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  laws  of  our  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promo- 
ting the  final  efficacy  of  early  religious  ie> 
struction  W  ben  the  old  man  has  no  longer 
any  relish  left  for  his  accustomed  gratifica- 
tions, in  what  way  does  he  endeavour  to  fill 
up  the  void  ?  Is  it  not  by  sending  back  bis 
thoughts  to  bis  early  years,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  live  over  again  in  idea  those  scenes 
which,  in  this  distant  retrospect,  appear  for 
more  delightful  than  he  had  found  them  to  be 
at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  ?  Dis- 
gusted at  every  thing  around  him,  and  disap- 
pointed in  those  pursuits  to  which  be  had 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of 
hope  ;  but  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sa* 
crificed  m  vain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  his 
integrity,  he  takes  a  pensive  pleasure  in  re- 
viewing the  season  when  his  mind  was  yet 
cheerful  and  innocent ;  and  even  the  very 
cares  and  anxieties  of  that  happy  period  ap- 
pear to  him  now,  in  a  more  captivating  form 
than  any  pleasures  be  can  yet  tope  to  enjoy. 
What  then  is  more  natural,  I  had  almost  sate! 
more  certain,  than  that  if  the  principles  of 
religion  were  inculcated,  and  the  feelings  of 
devotion  excited  in  bis  mind  in  that  most 
susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  new 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  im- 
pressions, and  present  themselves  in  a  point 
of  view,  the  more  interesting,  because, 
while  all  other  instances  of  youthful  occu- 
pation can  be  only  recollected,  those  may  be 
called  up  into  fresh  existence,  and  be  enjoy- 
ed even  more  perfectly  than  before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old  age 
induces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  rather 
than  obstruct.  It  almost  universally  hap- 
pens, that  the  more  recent  transactions  are 
those  soonest  forgotten,  wtsfe  the  events  of 
youth  and  childhood  are  remembered  with 
accu racy.  If  therefore  pious  principles  have 
been  implanted,  they  will,  even  by  the  course 
of  nature,  be  recollected,  while  those  things 
which  most  contribute  to  hinder  their  growth, 
ate  swept  from  the  memory.  What  a  pow- 
erful encouragement  then  does  this  consider- 
ation afford !  or  rather  what  an  indispensable 
obligation  does  it  lay  upon  parents,  to  store 
the  minds  of  their  children  with  the  seeds  of 
piety  !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  unna- 
tural barbarity  is  it,  irretrievably  to  shut  up 
this  last  refuge  of  the  wretched,  Dy  a  neglect 
of  this  duty ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  for 
those  who  had  *  stood  alt  the  day  idle,'  to  be 
called  (at  least  without  a  miracle)  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  ? 
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f9o  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  that  Re  to  whom  they  most  one  day  be  ac- 
enthusiasm,  the  lamenting,  or  even  remon-  countable  for  intentions,  as  well  as  words  asd 
•trating  against  such  desperate  negligence ;  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well  as  the 
nor  can  it  be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire,  other?  that  he  not  only  is  '  about  their  path,' 
whether  even  a  still  greater  evil  does  not  ex-  but  '  understands  their  very  thoughts.' 
ist  ?  I  mean,  whether  pernicious  principles  Were  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader 
are  not  as  strenuously  inculcated  as  those  of  taught  that  it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  coo- 
real  virtue  and  happiness  are  discountenanc- ;  pel  their  obedience  to  any  rule,  whether  they 
ed?  W  hether  young  men  are  not  expressly  liked  it  or  not,  that  it  bad  the  authority  01 
taught  to  take  custom  and  fashion  as  the  ul- ,  their  teacher's  name  ?  Were  the  bare  wonk 
timate  and  exclusive  standard  by  which  to ,  the  master  hath  taul  tt,  sufficient  to  settle  ail 
try  their  principles  and  to  weigh  their  ac- '  disputes,  and  to  subdue  all  reluctance?  Aad 
lions  ?  Whether  some  idol  of  false  honour  be  shall  the  scholars  of  a  more  Divine  teacher, 
not  consecrated  and  set  up  for  them  to  wor-  who  have  a  code  of  laws  written  by  God  bin- 
ship?  Whether,  even  among  the  better  sort,  i  self,  be  contented  with  a  lower  rule,  or  abide 
reputation  be  not  held  out  as  a  motive  of  by  a  meaner  authority?  And  is  any  args- 
sufficient  energy  to  produce  virtue,  in  a  j  ment  drawn  from  human  considerations  like- 
world,  where  yet  the  greatest  vices  are  every  j  ly  to  operate  more  forcibly  on  a  dependent 
day  practised  openly,  without  at  all  obstruct-  j  being,  than  that  simple  but  grand  assertion, 
ing  the  reception  of  those  who  practise  them  with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of  our  re- 
info  the  best  company  ?  Whether  resentment  ligion  are  introduced— Because,  thus  saith 
be  not  ennobled ;  and  pride,  and  many  other 
pamiftntt  erected  into  honourable  virtues — 
virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity  than  obvious  and  gross 


graved  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our 
high-born  youth  ? 

Perhaps,  if  there  be  any  one  particular  in 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer 
nations  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  that  part  of  edu- 
cation which  has  a  reference  to  purity  of 
mind,  and  the  discipline  of  the  heart. 

The  great  secret  of  religious  education, 
which  seems  banished  from  Die  present  prac- 
tice, consists  in  training  young  men  to  an 
habitual  interior  restraint,  an  early  govern- 
ment of  the  affections,  and  a  course  of  self- 
control  over  those  tyrannizing  inclinations 
which  have  so  natural  a  tendency  to  enslave 
the  human  heart.  Without  this  habit  of 
moral  restraint,  which  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental lawsof  christian  virtue  though  men 
may,  from  natural  temper,  often  do  good, 
yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  ever  be 
good.  Without  the  vigorous  exercise  of  this 
cootroling  prioci  ■  le,  the  best  dispositions  and 
the  most  amiable  qualities  will  go  but  a  little 
way  towards  establishing  a  virtuous  charac- 
ter. For  the  best  dispositions  will  be  easily 
overcome  by  thqfoncurrence  of  passion  and 
temptation,  in  aneart  where  the  passions 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  this  wholesome 
discipline  :  and  the  most  amiable  qualities 
will  nut  more  easily  betray  their  possessor, 
unless  the  heart  be  fortified  by  repeated  acts 
and  lonjg  habits  of  resistance. 

In  this,  as  in  various  other  instances,  we 
may  blush  at  the  superiority  of  pagan  instruc- 
tion. Were  the  Roman  youth  tangbt  to  im- 
agine themselves  always  in  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  Cato,  in  order  to  habituate  them 
betimes  to  suppress  base  sentiments,  and  to 
excite  such  as  were  generous  and  noble? 
and  should  not  the  christian  youth  be  con- 
tinually reminded,  that  a  greater  than  Cato 
inhere?  Should  they  not  be  trained  to  the 
habit  of  acting  under  the  constant  impression. 


the  .Lord  ? 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first 
principles,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the 

, „         understanding  to  the  existence  of  one  So* 

vices }  Will  it  be  thought  impertinent  to  in-  preme  power,  unless  the  heart  and  affections 
quire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually,  go  along  with  the  conviction,  by  our  coo- 
present  Deity,  and  a  future  righteous  judg-  j  ceiving  of  that  power  as  intimately  connect* 
ment,  are  early  impressed  and  lastingly  en-  ed  with  ourselves.     A  feeling  temper  will  be 

but  little  affected  with  the  cold  idea  of  aet- 
omeirical  God,  as  the  excellent  Pascal  ex* 
presses  it,  who  merely  adjusts  all  the  para 
of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in  order. 
Such  a  mind  will  be  but  little  moved,  notes 
he  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  under  the 
interesting  and  endearing  representation 
which  revealed  religion  gives  of  him.  That 
•  God  Is,'  will  be  to  him  rather  an  alanniajj 
than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till  he  be  persuaded 
of  the  subsequent  proposition,  that  *  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 
Nay,  if  natural  religion  doe*  even  acknowl- 
edge one  awful  attribute,  that  >  God  is  jost, 
it  will  only  increase  the  terror  of  a  tender 
conscience,  till  it  be  learned  from  the  foan- 
tain  of  truth,  that  he  is  ( the  justifier  d  hi* 
who  believeth  in  Jesus,'  . 

But  if  the  great  sanctions  of  our  relgwo 
are  not  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart  **** 
shall  we  look  for  any  other  adequate  curb  to 
the  fiery  spirit  of  youth  ?  For,  let  the  ele- 
ments be  ever  so  kindly  mixed  in  a  human 
composition,  let  the  natural  temper  be  erer 
so  amiable,  still  whenever  a  man  ceases  to 
think  himself  an  accountable  being,  what 
motive  can  he  have  for  resisting  a  strong 
temptation  to  a  present  good,  when  he  nas 
no  dread  that  be  shall  thereby  forfeit  a  great- 
er future  good  ?  . 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  this  d*p 
sense  of  religion  would  interfere  with  tne 
general  purpose  of  education,  which  »■£ 
signed  to  qualify  men  for  the  busme7^ij« 
man  life,  and  not  to  train  up  a  race  of  tnoas* 
and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  *>-f  l£" 
this  specious  objection,  that  I  am  j-r^vj^L 
suaded,  that  if  religious  principles  «^ 
more  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart. 

*  PvthatrorflX. 
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the  things  of  this  world  would  be  much  bet- 
ter carried  on.  For  where  are  we  to  look 
lor  all  the  qualities  which  constrtQte  the 
man  of  business ;  for  punctuality,  diligence, 
and  application,  for  such  attention  in  doing; 
every  thing  in  its  proper  day  (the  great  hinge 
on  which  business  tarns)  as  among  men  of 
principle  ?  Economy  of  time,  truth  in.  ob- 
serving his  word,  never  darnig  to  deceive  or 
to  disappoint — these  form  the  very  essence 
of  an  active  and  an  useful  character  ;  and 
for  these,  to  whom  shall  we  most  naturally 
look?  Who  it  so,  little  likely  to  be  '  slothful 
in  bosinesV  as  he  who  is  *  fefverit  in'  spirit  ?' 
And  will  pot  he  be  most  regular  in  deating 
wkh  men,  who  id  most  diligent  m  *  serving 
die  Lord  ?' 

But.  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Reli- 
gion does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  bust 
Ms*,  yet  it  would  effectually  defeat  those 
accomplishments,  and  counteract  that  fine 
breeding,  which  essentially  constitute  the 
gentleman. 

This  again  is  so  far  from  being  a  natural 
consequence,  that,  supposing  all'  the  other 
real  advantages  of  parts,  education,  and  so- 
ciety, to  be  etjuafly  taken  into  the  account, 
there  is  no-  donht  but  that,  in  point  of  true 
politeness,  a  real  Christian  would  beat  the 
worW  at  his  own  weapons,  the  world  itself 
being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  present 
corrupt  state  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any 
dae  contrivance  for  which  we  are  more  obli- 
ged tt>  the  inventions  of  mankind  than  for 
»at  of  polyenes,  as  there  is  perhaps  no  screen 
iW  the  workr  w^hich*  hides  so  many  ugly  sights, 
yet  while  wb  allow  that  there  never  was  so 
admirable  a  substitute  for  real  goodness  as 
good'breetltaF,  it  is  certain  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  put  into  action,  would  of 
themselves  produce  more  genuine  politeness 
mstrany  maxims  drawn  from  motives  of  hu- 
man vanity  or  worldly  convenience  If  love, 
peace,  joy,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  pa- 
wnee, goodness,  and  meekness,  may  be 
thought  instruments  to  produce  sweetness 
of  manners,  these  we  are  expressly  told  are 

*  (he  fruits  of  the  spirit.'  If  mourning  with 
the  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  happy  ;  if  to 

*  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves ;'  if  *  to 
take  the  lowest  room  ;'  if  •  not  to  seek  our 
wu-j'if  *not  to  behave  ourselves  unseemly;*  | 
if'  not  to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  van 
ity*— if  these  are  amiable,  engaging,  and  po- 
lite parts  of  behaviour,  then  would  the  doc 
tfthents  of  saint  Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gen- 
tleman as  the  courtier  qfCnsHelione,  or  even 
d*e  Letter*  of  b>rd  Chesterfield  himself. 
Then  would  simulation,  and  dissimulation, 
^d  alp  the  nice  shades  and  delicate  grada- 
tions of  passive  and  active  deceit,  be  render- 
ed superfluous  ;  and  the  affections  of  every 
heart  he  won  by  a  shorter  and  a  surer  way 
than  by  the  elegant  obliquities  of  this  late 
popular  preceptor,  whose  mischiefs  have  out- 
lived his  reputation ;  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  fust  declension  of  his  fame, 
ffreatly  helped,  during  its  transient  meridian, 
jo  relax  the  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  has 
'«t  a  taint  upon  the  public  morals,  of  which 
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That  self-abasement  then,  which  is  insep- 
arable from  true  Christianity,  and  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  which  good  breeding  knows  so 
well  how  to  assume ;  and  those  charities 
which  suggest  invariable  kindness  to  others, 
even  in  the  smallest  things,  Would,  if  left  to 
their  natural  workings,  produce  that  gentle- 
ness which  it  is  one  great  object  of  a  polite 
education  to  imitate.  They  would  produce 
it  too  without  effort  and  without  exertion  ; 
fbr  being  inherent  in  the  substance,  it  would 
naturally  discover  itself  on  thft  surface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  of  pel* 
ished  society  may  be  found,  yet  they  can 
never  alter  the  eternal  diffe*  ence  between 
right  and'  wrong,  dr  convert  appearances'  info 
realities ;  they  cannot  transform  decency 
into  virtue,  nor  make  politeness  pass  for  prin- 
ciple. And  the  advocates  for  fashionable! 
breeding  should  be  humbled  to  reflect  thai 
every  convention  of  artificial  manners  was 
adopted  not  to  cure,  but  to  conceal,  deform- 
ity ;  that  though  the  superficial  civilities  of 
elegant  life  tend  to  make  this  corrupt  world 
a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would  be  with- 
out them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a'substitute  for  truth,  nor  a  commutation 
for  virtue,  by  htm  who  is  to  pass  the  defini- 
tive sentence  on  the  characters  of  men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  fhd 
young  and  the  gay  entertain  against  religion, 
one  is,  that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit 
and  genius.  But,  says  one  of  its  wittiest 
champions,*  *  piety  enjoins  no  man  to  be 
dull :'  and  it  will  be  found,  on- a  fair  inquiry, 
that  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  irreli- 
gton  has  had  able  men  for  its  advocates,  yet 
they  have  never  been  the  rn>»t'  able.  Ivor 
can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion' 
on  the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has 
a  still  greater  name  to  oppose  to  it ;  philoso- 
phers themselves  being  judges. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nature  with  a 
scrutiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted 
to  any  other  mortal  eye.  was  deeply  learned 
in  the  book  of  God  f  And  the  ablest  writer 
on  the  intellect  of  man,  has  left  one  of  the 
ablest  treatises  on  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity.  This  essay  of  IVfr.  Locke,  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  will  stand  up  to* 
latest  ages,  as  a  monument  of  wisdom  ; 
while  Hume's  posthumous  work,  the  Essay 
on  Suicide,  which  had  excited  such  large 
expectations,  has  been  long  since  fbrgot- 
ten.J 

*Dr.  South. 

f  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

|  The  Essay  on  Suicide  Was  published  soon  af- 
ter Mr.  H nine's  death.  It  might  mortify  his  libe- 
ral mind  (if  matter  and  motion  were  capable  of 
consciousness)  to  learn  that  his  dying  legacy,  the 
last  concentrated  effect  of  his  genius  and  his  prin- 
ciples, sent  from  the  grave  as  it  were,  by  a  man  so 
justly  renowned  in  other  branches  of  literature, 
produced  no  sensation  on  the  public  mind.  And 
that  the  precious  information  that  every  man  had 
a  right  to  be  his  own  executioner,  was  considered 
as  a  privilege  so  little  desirable,  that  it  probably 
had  not  the  glory  of  converting  one  crossroad  into 
a  cemetery.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  country  that 
fpwt-r  ropW  of  this  work  were  sold  than  perhaps 
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Pascal  has  proved  that  as  much  rhetoric 
and  logic  too  may  be  shown  in  defending 
Revelation  as  in  attacking  it.  His  geomet- 
rical spirit  was  not  likely  to  take  up  with 
any  proofs  but  such  as  came  as  near  to  de- 
monstration as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  admit  Erasmus  in  his  writings  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  the  Provin- 
cial Letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Jesuits, 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedom  from 
bigotry,  exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  wit, 
and  as  much  sound  reasoning,  as  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  mass  of  modern  pbiloso- 
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tut  while  the  young  adopt  the  opinion 
from  one  class  of  writers,  that  religious  men 
are  weak  men,  they  acquire  from  another 
class  a  notion  that  they  are  ridiculous.  And 
this  opinion,  by  mixing  itself  with  their  com- 
mon notions,  and  deriving  itself  from  their 
very  amusements,  is  the  more  mischievous, 
as  it  is  imbibed  without  suspicion,  and  enter- 
tained without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  they 
take  this  false  view  is,  those  favourite  works 
of  wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  youth- 
ful imaginations,  where  no  small  part  of  the 
author's  success  perhaps  has  been  owing  to 
his  dexterously  introducing  a  pious  charac- 
ter with  so  many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  love  him  ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many 
absurdities,  that  it  is  equally  impossible  not 
to  laugh  at  him.  The  reader's  memory  will 
furnish  him  with  too  many  instances  of  what 
is  here  meant.  The  slightest  touches  of  a 
witty  malice  can  make  the  best  character 
ridiculous.  It  is  effected  by  any  little  awk- 
wardness; absence  of  mind,  an  obsolete 
phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  peculiarity 
of  gesture.  Or  if  such  a  character  be 
brought  by  unsuspecting  honesty,  and  cred- 
ulous goodness,  into  some  foolish  scrape,  it 
will  stamp  on  him  an  impression  of  ridicule 
so  indelible,  that  all  his  worth  shall  not  be 
able  to  efface  it ;  and  the  young,  who  do  not 
always  separate  their  ideas  very  carefully, 
•hall  ever  after,  by  this  early  and  false  asso- 
ciation, conceive  of  piety  as  having  some- 
thing essentially  ridiculous  in  itself. 

But  one  of  the  most  infallible  arts  by 
which  the  inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the 
side  of  irreligion,  is  that  popular  air  of  can- 
dour, good-nature,  and  toleration,  which  it 
so  invariably  puts  on  While  sincere  piety 
is  often  accused  of  moroseness  aod  severity, 
because  it  cannot  hear  the  doctrines  on 
which  it  founds  its  eternal  hopes  derided 
without  emotion  ;    indifference  and  unbelief 

ever  wis  the  case  with  a  writer  of  so  much  emi- 
nence. A  more  impotent  sot  of  wickedness  has 
seldom  been  achieved,  or  one  which  has  had  the 

elory  of  making  fewer  persons  wicked  or  misera- 
le.  That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which  he 
held  out  as  a!  refuge  to  beings  who  had  solaced 
themselves  with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality, 
has,  by  a  memorable  retribution,  overshadowed 
his  last  labour  ;  the  Essay  on  Suicide  being  already 
as  much  forgotten  as  he  promised  the  best  men 
that  they  themselves  would  be.  And  this  favour- 
ite work  became  at  once  a  prey  to  that  forgetful- 
ness  to  which  he  had  consigned  the  whole  human 
race. 


purchase  the  praise  of  candour  at  an  any 
price,  because  they  neither  suffer  grief  nor 
express  indignation  at  bearing  the  most  aw- 
ful truths  ridiculed,  or  the  roost  solemn  obli- 
gations set  at  nought.  They  do  not  engage 
on  equal  terms.  The  infidel  appears  good- 
humoured  from  his  very  levity;  bat  the 
Christian  cannot  jest  on  subjects  which  in- 
volve his  everlasting  salvation. 

The  scoffers  whom  young  people  hear 
talk,  and  the  books  they  hear  quoted,  falsely 
charge  their  own  injurious  opinions  on  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  be- 
ing the  monster  they  have  made.  They 
dress  her  up  with  the  sword  of  persecution 
in  one  band,  and  the  flames  of  intolerance 
in  the  other ;  and  then  ridicule  the  sober- 
minded  fot  worshipping  an  idol  which  their 
misrepresentation  has  rendered  as  malignant 
as  Moloch.  In  the  mean-time  they  affect  to 
seize  on  benevolence  with  exclusive  appro- 
priation as  their  own  cardinal  virtue,  and  to 
accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  narrow 
spirit  which  points  out  the  perils  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  terrors  of  a  future  account. 
And  yet  this  benevolence,  with  all  its  tender 
mercies,  is  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  endear- 
on  r  at  snatching  away  from  humble  piety 
the  comfort  of  a  present  hope  and  the  bright 
prospect  of  a  felicity  that  shall  have  no  end. 
It  does  not  however  seem  a  very  probable 
means  of  increasing  the  stock  of  human  hap- 

Ciness,  to  plunder  mankind  of  that  principle, 
y  the  destruction  of  which,  friendship  is 
robbed  of  its  bond,  society  of  its  security, 
patience  of  its  motive,  morality  of  its  foun- 
dation, integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow  of  in 
consolation,  life  of  its  balm,  and  death  of  its 
support.* 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest 
advantages  of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  "JU 
shall  be  reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be 
rectified ;  that  *  evil  shall  no  more  be  called 
good,'  nor  the  « churl  liberal ;'  nor  the  plan- 
derer  of  our  best  possession,  our  priwnpjesj 
benevolent.  Then  it  will  be  evident  thai 
greater  injury  could  not  be  done  to  trots, 
nor  greater  violence  to  language,  than  by 
attempting  to  wrest  from  Christianity  tn* 
benevolence  which  is  in  fact  her  most  aPP*°* 
priateand  peculiar  attribute.  '  A  new  com- 
mandment give  1  unto  you,  that  yc  love  on« 
another.'  If  benevolence  be  *  good  wtii  w 
men,'  it  was  that  which  angelic  n,cwen^L. 
were  not  thought  too  high  to  announce  »J 
a  much  higher  being  than  angels  too  pt» 
to  teach  by  his  example,  and  to  iUnstrate  oy 
his  death.  It  was  the  criterion,  the  r*7 
watch-word  as  it  were,  by  which  he  » 

•  Young  persons  too  are  liable  to  be  ■"Jj!^ 
that  extreme  disingenuousness  of  the  new  P  0B 
ophcrs,  when  writing  on  every  th%*?aShw* 
connected  with  revealed  rengton.  I ?  -"j  ,0- 
often  quote  satirical  poets  as  grave  btfton  ^ 
thorities  ;  for  instance,  became  Joves ai  w  ^ 
that  the  Jews  were  so  narrow^ninded  w*1 .  fal 
refused  to  show  a  apring  of  water,  or  l°e  *0f 
road,  to  an  enquiring  traveller  who  w»  . 
their  religion,  I  make  little  doubt  but  man) ras  .^ 
norant  free-thinker  has  actually  gone  ^SiihflM' 
the  belief,  that  such  good-natured  sct»on« 
tion  were  actually  forbidden  by  the  l*w  or  * 
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tended  his  religion  and  his  followers  should 
be  distinguished.  '  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
lore  one  to  another.'    Besides,  it  is  the  very 

femus  of  Christianity  to  extirpate  all  sel- 
shness,  on  whose  vacated  ground  benevo- 
lence naturally  and  necessarily  plants  itself. 

Bat  not  to  ran  through  all  the  particlars 
which  obstruct  the  growth  of  piety  in  young 
persons,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
near  much  declamation  from  the  fashionable 
reasoners  against  the  contracted  and  selfish 
spirit  of  Chistianity — that  it  is  of  a  sordid 
temper,  works  for  pay,  and  looks  for  re- 
ward. 

This  jargon  of  French  philosophy,  which 
prates  of  pure  disinterested  goodness  acting 
for  its  own  sake,  and  equally  despising  pun- 
ishment and  disdaining  recompense,  indicates 
as  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  of 
Christian  revelation,  when  it  addresses  man 
as  a  being  made  up  of  pure  intellect,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  passions,  and  who  can 
be  made  happy  without  hope,  and  virtuous 
without  fear.  These  philosophers  affect  to 
be  more  independent  than  Moses,  more  dis- 
interested than  Christ  himself;  for  *  Moses 
had  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward  ;' 
and  Christ  *  endured  the  cross  and  despised 
the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him.' 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse 
of  some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely 
to  be  restrained  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all) 
by  a  cold  reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue. 
If  the  dread  of  offending  God,  and  incurring 
his  everlasting1  displeasure,  cannot  stop  him, 
how  shall  a  weaker  motive  do  it  ?  When 
we  see  that  the  powerful  sanctions  which 
Religion  holds  out  are  too  often  an  ineffectual 
curb  ;  to  think  of  attaining  the  same  end  by 
feebler  means,  is  as  if  one  should  expect  to 
make  a  watch  go  the  better  by  breaking  the 
main-spring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if  the  phi- 
losopher who  inculcates  the  doctrine  should 
undertake,  with  one  of  his  finders,  to*  lift  an 
immense  weight  which  had  resisted  the  pow- 
ers of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in 
the  hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the 
passions,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  vir- 
tue does  seem  to  be  her  own  adequate  re- 
ward :  and  very  lovely  are  the  fruits  she 
hears  in  preserving  health,  credit,  and  for- 
tune. But  on  how  few  will  this  principle 
act !  and  even  on  them  how  often  will  its 
operation  be  suspended  ?  and  though  virtue 
for  her  own  sake  might  have  captivated  a 
few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  cast  in  a  nat- 
ural mould  of  goodness,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  times,  be  so  likely  to  restrain  even 
these,  (especially  under  the  pressure  of  temp- 
tation) as  this  simple  assertion — For  all  thts, 
God  will  bring  thee  unto  judgment. 

U  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  that  it  is 
trot  held  out  exclusively  to  a  few  select 
spirits ;  that  it  is  not  an  object  of  specula- 
tion, or  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  but  a  rule 
ofWe  suited  to  every  condition,  capacity, 
and  temper.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  6e,  what  it  was  the  glory  of  every 


ancient  philosophic  system  nol  to  be,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people ;  and  thai  which  consti- 
tutes its  characteristic  value,  is  its  suitable- 
ness to  the  genius,  condition,  and  necessities 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  haB 
pleased  God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his 
written  word,  yet  he  has  graciously  ordered, 
that  whatever  is  necessary  should  be  per- 
spicuous also  :  and  though,  as  to  his  adorable 
essence,  '  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him ;'  yet  these  are  not  the  medium 
through  which  he  has  left  us  to  discover  our 
duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points,  reveal- 
ed religion  has  a  decided  superiority  over  all 
the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
were  always  in  many  respects  impracticable 
and  extravagant,  because  not  framed  from 
observations  drawn  from  a  perfect  know- 
ledge '  of  what  was  in  man.'  Whereas  the 
whole*  scheme  of  the  Gospel  is  accommoda- 
ted to  real  human  nature  ;  laying  open  its 
mortal  disease,  presenting  its  only  remedy  ; 
exhibiting  rules  of  conduct,  often  difficult, 
indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and  where 
the  rule  was  so  high  that  the  practicability 
seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a  living  pat- 
tern, to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and  to  illus- 
trate the  precept ;  offering  every  where  the 
clearest  notions  of  what  we  have  to  hope, 
and  what  we  have  to  fear  ;  the  strongest  in- 
junctions of  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  the 
most  explicit  directions  of  what  we  are  to 
do ;  with  the  most  encouraging  offers  of  Di- 
vine assistance  for  strengthening  our  faith 
and  quickening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance 
which  the  Gospel  furnishes,  will  find  them  to 
be  two  tallies  which  exactly  correspond — an 
internal  evidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any 
other,  of  the  truth  of  Revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  with  the  ingenu- 
ous hearts  of  youth  should  be  wanned,  and  by 
which  their  minds,  while  pliant,  should  be 
directed.  This  will  afford  a  *  lamp  to  their 
paths,1  stronger,  steadier,  brighter,  than  the 
feeble  and  uncertain  glimmer  of  a  cold  and 
comfortless  philosophy. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Other  symptom*  of  the  decline  of  Christiani- 
ty—No  family  religion— -Corrupt  or  negli- 
gent example  of  superior*— The  self-deny- 
ing and  evangelical  virtues  held  in  con- 
tempt— Neglect  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting religion  among  servants. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent undertaking  to  make  a  general  invec- 
tive on  the  corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even 
to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  the  higher 
ranks,  but  inasmuch  as  the  corruption  of  that 
conduct,  and  the  depravation  of  those  man- 
ners appear  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  visible  decline  of  religion  ;  and  as  opera- 
ting in  its  turn,  as  a  cause,  on  the  interior 
orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contri- 
bute to  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be 
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said.  Nor  is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt 
to  restore  the  simplicity  of  primitive  man- 
ners. This  is  too  literally  an  age  of  £old,  to 
expect  that  it  should  be  so  >n  the  poetical  and 
figurative  sense  It  would  be  unjust  and 
absurd  not  to  form  our  opinions  and  expecta- 
tions from  the  present  general  state  of  socle 
ty.  And  it  would  argue  great  ignorance  of 
the  corruption  which  commerce,  aud  con- 
quest, ana  riches,  and  arts  necessarily  intro- 
duce into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity  among 
the dre*§  of R>m>du*%  as  the  severe  and  sim- 
ple manners  of  elder  Rome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt  of  des- 
perate hardihood,  to  controvert  that  maxim 
of  the  witty  bard,  that 

To  mend  the  world's  a  vast  design : 

a  popular  aphorism,  by  the  way.  which  has 
done  no  little  mischief,  inasmuch,  as  under 
the  mask  of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an'  indo 
lent  acquiescence  ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  own  actual,  particular,  and 
individual  duties ;  aud  to  take  care  that  the 
age  shall  not  be  the  worse  tor  our  having 
been  cast  into  it,  seems  to  be  the  bare  dic- 
tate of  common  probity,  and  not  a  romantic 
flight  of  impracticable  perfection. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine 
that  the  benevolent  can  be  sober-minded  ?  Is 
it  romantic  to  desire  that  the  good  should  be 
consistent  ?  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what 
has  once  been  practised  should  not  now  be 
impracticable? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  regretting  that 
it  should  be  the  general  temper  of  many  of 
the  leading  persons  of  that  age  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  glorious  character  of  the 
age  of  benevolenrc,  to  be  kind,  considerate, 
frnd  compassionate,  every  where  rather  than 
at  home  ;  that  the  rich  and  the  fashionable 
should  be  zealous  in  promoting  religious  as 
well  as  charitable  institutions  abroad,  and 
yet  discourage  every  thing  which  looks  like 
religion  in  their  own  families ;  that  they 
should  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in  in- 
structing" the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  dis- 
credit piety  among  their  own  servants — those 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man's  at- 
tention, whom  Providence  has  enabled  to 
keep  any ;  and  for  whose  conduct  he  will 
be  finally  accountable,  inasmuch  as  he  may 
have  helped  to  corrupt  it. 

Is  there  any  degree  of  pecuniary  bounty 
without  doors  which  can  counteract  the  mis- 
chief of  a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone 
for  that  infectious  laxity  of  principle  which 
spreads  corruption  wherever  its  influence 
extends  ?  Is  not  he  the  best  benefaotor  to  so- 
ciety who  sets  the  best  example,  and  who 
does  not  only  the  most  good,  but  the  least 
evil?  Will  not  that  man,  however  liberal, 
very  imperfectly  promote  virtue  in  the  world 
at  large,  who  neglects  to  disseminate  its 
principles  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  his 
own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct  con 
duct  and  a  blameless  behaviour?  Can  a  gen- 
erous but  profligate  person  atone  by  his  purse 
for  the  disorders  of  bis  life  ?  Can  he  expect  a 
blessing  en  his  bounties,  while  he  defeats 


their  effect  by  a  prosane  or  even  a  cacek* 
conversation  ? 

In  moral  as  well  as  io  political  treatises,  it 
;  is  often  asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  do 
,  no  good ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  euoogL 
,  insisted  on,  that  k  is  a  great  deal  to  do  au 
'evil.    This  species  of  goodness  is  not  ones- 
|  tatious  enough  for  popular  declamation ;  sol 
I  the  value  of  this  abstinence  from  vice  is  per- 
haps not  well  understood  but  by  Christian*, 
because  it  wants  the  ostensible  brilliancy  of 
actual  performance. 

But  as  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  in 
no  great  repute,  so  their  concomitant  quaH- 
tiei,  the  evangelical  virtues,  are  proportwoa- 
bly  disesleemed.  Let  it,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  those  secret  habits  of  sell- 
control,  those  interior  and  unobtrusive  fir* 
tues,  which  excite  no  astonishment,  kiodJ* 
no  emulation,  and  extort  no  praise,  are  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult,  and  tbe 
most  sublime ;  and  if  Christianity  be  true, 
will  be  the  most  graciously  accepted  by  £fa 
who  witnesses  the  secret  combat  and  the  si- 
lent victory:  while  he  splendid  deeds  which 
have  the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immor- 
tal fame  for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost 
him  who  achieved  them  less  than  it  costi  a 
conscientious  Christian  to  subdue  one  irre- 
gular inclination :  a  conquest  which  the 
world  will  never  know,  and,  if  it  did,  smoJd 
probably  despise. 

Though  great  actions,  performed  on  l»* 
man  motives,  are  permitted  by  the  Sup ren* 
Djsnoser  to  be  equally  beneficial  to  tof^ei7 
with  such  as  are  performed  on  purer  princi- 
ples; yet  it  is  an  affecting  coneiderad'oo, 
that,  at  the  final  adjustment  of  accounts,  tie 
politician  who  raided  a  state,  or  the  berowbo 
preserved  it,  ma\  miss  of  that  favoerofGoa 
which,  if  it  was  not  his  motive,  will  certjinly 
not  be  his  reward.  And  it  is  awful  to  reflect, 
as  we  visit  tbe  monuments  justly  raised  by 
public  gratitude,  or  the  statues  property 
erected  by  well-earned  admiration ;  it  is  aw- 
ful, I  say,  to  reflect  on  what  may  no*  **"* 
unalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  these  deserved  but  unavailing  booonri; 
and  that  he  who  has  saved  a  state  may  btf  e 
lost  his  own  soul ! 

A  christian  life  seems  to  consist  of  **° 
things,  almost  equally  difficult ;  the  »d°p- 
tion  of  good  habits,  and  the  excision  of  so** 
as  are  evil.  No  one  sets  oat  on  a  reJig*01 
course  with  a  stock  of  native  innocence,  or 
actual  freedom  from  sin :  for  there  m  ■£ 
such  state  in  human  Kfe.  tbe  natural  »*»" 
is  not,  as  has  been  too  often  suppose  s  Was 
paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spirit  has ^™% 
to  do  but  to  stamp  characters  of  #*^Jjr 
No !  many  blots  are  to  be  erased,  many  ^ 
filements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as  u* 
impressions  to  be  made.  . 

The  vigilant  Christian,  thereto** :"*?j£x, 
with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  h»  tftnrt 
rather  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  *  *% 
account,  rather  than  to  present  gWj^. 
find  that,  diligently  to  cultivate  the  ***"%- 
ed  garden1  of  his  own  heart;  to  ««w  "" 
soil;  to  clear  the  ground  of  ind***]*  !|. 
ees,  by  practising  the  painful  busmsss  ot 
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tirpatioa*  will  be  thai  part  of  bis  duty  which 
will  coat  hkn  most  labour,  and  bring  him 
least  credit :  while  the  fair  flower  of  one 
bhowy  action,  produced  with  little  trouble, 
and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  reward 
enough,  shall  gain  him  more/ praise  thao  the 
eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
ran the  natural  heart 

But  the  Qospel  judges  not  after  the  man- 
ner of  men ;  for  it  never  faite  to  make  the 
abstinent  virtues  a  previous  step  to  the  right 
performance  of  the  operative  ones ;  and  the 
relinquishing'  what  is  wrong  to  be  a  necessa- 
ry prelude  to  the  performance  of  what  is 
right.  It  makes  ( ceasing  to  do  evil'  the  in  ■ 
dispensably  preliminary  to  '  learning  to  do 
veil.'  It  continually  suggests  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  as  to  be  prac- 
tised. We  must  *  hate  vain  thoughts'  before 
we  can  *  love  God's  law.'  We  must  lay  aside 
'malice  and  hypocrisy,'  to  enable  us  *■  to  re- 
ceive the  engrafted  word.'  Having  *  a  con- 
science void  of  offence ;'— '  abstaining  from 
fiesMy  lasts  {'—'bring  every  thought  into 
obedience;' — these  are  actions,  or  rather 
negations,  which,  though  they  never  will  oh 
tain  immortality  from  the  chisel  of  the  statu- 
ary, the  declamation  of  the  historian,  or  the 
paoegyric  of  the  poet,  will,  however,  be  '  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance,'  when  the 
works  of  the  statuary,  the  historian,  and  the 
poet  will  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observa- 
ble that  a  more  difficult  Christian  virtue  gen- 
erally involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of 
self-denial  in  permitted  pleasures,  easily  in 
duces  a  victory  over  such  as  are  unlawful. 
And  to  sit  loose  to  our  own  possessions,  ne- 
cessarily includes  an  exemption  from  covet- 
ing the  possessions  of  others :  and  so  on  of 
the  rest 

Will  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to 
that  want  of  early  restraint  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour 
which,  having  been  indulged  in  youth,  after- 
wards reigned  uncontrolled  in  families  ;  and 
which  having  infected  education  in  its  first 
springs,  taints  all  the  streams  of  domestic 
Tirtue?  And  will  it  be  thought  strange  that 
that  same  want  of  religious  principle  which 
corrupted  our  children,  should  corrupt  our 
servants  ? 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  company  without 
bearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men  ;  and  the  re- 
mark is  made  with  as  great  an  air  of  aston- 
ishment, as  if  the  cause  of  the  complaint 
were  not  as  visible  as  the  truth  of  it.  It 
would  be  endless  to  point  out  instances  in 
which  the  increased  dissipation  of  their  bet- 
tor* (as  they  are  oddly  called)  has  contri 
buted  to  the  growth  of  this  evil.  But  it 
comes  only  within  the  immediate  design  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the  sin- 
gle circumstance  of  the  almost  total  exter- 
mination of  religion  in  fashionable  families, 
is  a  cause  adequate  of  itself  to  any  conse- 
quence which  depraved  morals  can  produce. 

Is  there  not  a  degree  of  injustice  in  per- 
sons who  express  strong  indignation  at  those 
crimes  which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish 


our  incessant  executions,  and  who  yet  dis- 
courage not  an  internal  principle  of  vice  : 
since  those  crimes  are  nothing  more  than 
that  principle  put  into  action?  And  it  is  do 
less  absurd  than  cruel,  in  such  of  the  great 
as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  expect  to  prevent 
vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to  restrain  or 
punish  it,  while  their  own  example  is  a  per* 
petual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it*  If, 
by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy 
one,  wilb  what  colour  of  justice  can  they 
inflict  penalties  on  others,  who,  by  acting  on 
the  same  principle,  expect  the  same  indul- 
gence ! 

And  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable 
to  expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and 

ftrobily  from  a  class  of  people  whose  whole 
ife,  after  they  are  admit  tea  into  dissipated 
families,  is  one  continued  counteraction  of 
the  principles  in  which  they  have  probably 
been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youth  is  transplanted  from 
one  of  those  excellent  institutions  which'  $Q 
honour  to  the  present  age,  and  give  some 
ho  e  of  reforming  the  next,  into  the  family 
of  his  noble  benefactor  in  town,  who  has, 
perhaps,  provided  liberally  for  his  instruction 
in  the  country ;  what  must  be  his  astonish- 
ment at  finding  the  manner  of  life  to  which 
he  is  introduced  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  life  to  which  he  has  been  taught  that 
salvation  is  alone  annexed !  He  has  been 
taught  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  be  de« 
voutly  thankful  for  his  own  scanty  meal, 
perhaps  of  barley-bread;  yet  be  sees  bis  no- 
ble lord  sit  down  every  day, 

Not  to  a  dinner,  hut  a  hecatomb i 
to  a  repast  of  which  every  element  is  plun« 
dered,  and  every  climate  impoverished  ;  for 
which  nature  is  ransacked,  and  art  h  ex* 
hausted  ;  without  even  the  formal  ceremony 
o  a  slight  acknowledgement.  It  will  be 
lucky  for  the  master,  if  his  servant  does  not 
happen  to  know  that  even  the  pagans  never 
sat  down  to  a  repast  without  making  a  liba* 
tion  to  their  deities ;  and  that  the  Jews  did 
not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of  wa- 
ter, without  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
fulness. 

Next  to  thejaw  of  God,  be  has  been  taught 
to  reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  re- 
spect an  act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of 
Scripture  :  yet  he  sees  his  honourable  pro* 
lector,  publickly  in  his  own  house,  engaged 
in  the  evening  in  playing  at  a  game  express* 
ly  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  against  which 
perhaps  he  himself  had  been  assisting  in  the 
day  to  pass  an  act 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  con- 
fined to  wits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was 
not  so  sensibly  felt.  But  we  cannot  congrat- 
ulate the  ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their 
emancipation  from  old  prejudices,  or  their 
indifference  to  sacred  usages ;  as  it  is  not  at 
all  visible  that  the  world  is  become  happier 
in  proportion  as  it  is  become  more  enlighten- 
ed. We  might  rejoice  more  in  the  boasted 
diffusion  of  light  and  freedom,  were  it  not 
apparent  that  bankruptcies  are  grown  more 
frequent,  robberies  more  common,  divorces 
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more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  exten- 
sive—that more  rich  men  die  by  their  own 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — than  when  Christianity  was 
practised  by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced, 
at  least,  by  the  great. 

Is  it  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while 
the  affluent  are  encouraging-  so  many  admi- 
rable schemes  for  promoting  religion  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not 
like  to  perpetual e  the  principle,  by  encou- 
raging it  in  their  own  children  and  their  ser- 
vants also?  Is  it  not  a  pity,  since  these  last 
are  so  moderately  furnished  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  to  rob  them  of  that  bright 
reversion,  the  bare  hope  of  which  is  a  coun- 
terpoise to  all  the  hardships  they  undergo 
here — especially  since  by  diminishing  this 
future  hope,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  add  to 
their  present  usefulnes  ? 

Still  allowing,  what  has  been  already 
granted,  that  absolute  infidelity  is  not  the 
reigning  evil,  and  that  servants  will  perhaps 
be  more  likely  to  see  religion  neglected  than 
to  hear  it  ridiculed  -  would  it  not  be  a  meri- 
torious kindness  in  families  of  a  better  stamp, 
to  furnish  them  with  more  opportunities  of 
learning  and  practising  their  duty  ?  Is  it 
not  impolitic  indeed,  as  well  as  unkind,  to 
refuse  them  any  means  of  having  impressed 
on  their  consciences  the  operative  principles 
of  Christianity  ?  It  is  but  little,  barely  not 
to  oppose  their  goinjr  to  church,  not  to  pre 
vent  their  doing  their  duty  at  home,  their  op- 
portunities of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilita- 
ted, by  giving  them,  at  certain  seasons,  as 
few  employments  as  possible  that  may  inter- 
fere with  oolh.  Even  when  religion  is  by 
pretty  general  consent  hanUhed  from  our 
families  at  home,  that  only  furnishes  a  strong- 
er reason  why  our  families  should  not  be 
banished  from  religion  in  the  churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  made 
easy  and  convenient  to  them,  their  superiors 
have  no  right  to  expect  from  them  a  zeal  so 
far  transcending  their  own,  as  to  induce  them 
to  surmount  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  duty. 
Religion  is  never  once  represented  in  Scrip 
tare  as  a  light  attainment ;  it  is  never  once 
illustrated  by  an  easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent 
allegory. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  under  the 
active  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race ;  some 
thing  expressive  of  exertion,  activity,  pro- 
gress. And  yet  many  are  unjust  enough  to 
think  that  this  warfare  can  be  fought,  though 
they  themselves  are  perpetually  weakening 
the  vigour  of  the  combatant ;  this  race  be 
run,  though  they  are  incessantly  obstructing 
the  progress  of  him  who  runs  by  some  hard 
and  interfering  command.  That  our  com- 
passionate judge,  who  '  knoweth  whereof 
we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
but  dust,'  is  particularly  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be 
doubted  ;  but  what  portion  of  forgiveness  he 
will  extend  to  those  who  lay  on  their  virtue 
hard  hardens  *  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear,' 
who  shall  say  ? 

To  keep  an  immortal  being  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  darkness,  is  a  positive  disobedience 


to  His  law,  who  when  he  bestowed  the  Bibb, 
no  less  than  when  he  created  the  maternl 
world,  said  Let  there  be  light.  It  were  well, 
both  for  the  advantage  of  master  and  ser- 
vant, that  the  latter  should  have  the  doctriaes 
of  the  Gospel  frequently  impressed  oo  fe 
heart ;  that  his  conscience  should  be  mads 
familiar  with  a  system  which  offers  such  clear 
and  intelligible  propositions  of  moral  doty. 
The  striking  interrogation,  '  how  shall  1  do 
this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ? 
will  perhaps  operate  as  forcibly  on  an  uncul- 
tivated  mind,  as  the  most  eloquent  essav  to 
prove  that  man  is  not  an  accountable  being. 
That  once  credited  promise,  that *  they  who 
have  done  well  shall  go  into  everlasting  life, 
will  be  more  grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain 
man,  than  that  more  elegant  and  disinterest* 
ed  sentiment,  that  virtue  if  its  own  reward. 
Thai,  *  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh 
surely,'  is  not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or 
a  misleading  maxim.  And  '  well  done,  food 
and  faithful  servant !  I  will  make  thee  ro- 
ler  over  many  thing*,'  though  offensive  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  philosophic  dignity,  is  a  com- 
fortable support  to  humble  and  suffering  pie- 
ty That  *  we  should  do  to  others  as  wi 
would  they  should  do  to  us,*  is  a  portoble 
measure  of  human  duty,  always  at  hand,  a* 
always  referring  to  something  witbis  him- 
self, not  amiss  for  a  poor  man  to  cam  con- 
stantly about  with  him,  who  has  neither  tone 
nor  learning  to  search  for  a  better.  «  b*J 
universal  and  compendious  law  so  nmff*f 
as  to  include  the  whole  compass  of  *kx~~[ 
ligation  ;  so  compendious  as  to  be  ^'°jjr 
in  so  short  and  plain  an  aphorism,  that  W 
dullest  mind  cannot  misapprehend,  nor  tie 
weakest  memory  forget  it.  It  iscoovewew 
for  bringing  out  on  all  the  ordinary  <*Jfano» 
of  life.  We  need  not  say,  •  who  shall  go  op 
to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us,  for  *""  "Ito 
is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  m 
thv  heart,  that  thou  may  est  do  it/*  , 

For  it  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  *eJJ*£ 
of  Christ,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  P 
feet  system  in  its  design  ;  though  £•*■"£ 
one  great  plan,  from  which  compl ^e  ?"T 
of  a-gument,  and  connected  schemes «r» 
soningmav  be  deduced:  yet  in  ^P~JLt 
to  the  multitude,  for  whom  this  m*J2 
institution  was  in  a  good   ^wunfe^J\aaif 
and  who  could  not  have  comprehended*^ 

chain  of  propositions,  or  have  embr*clltj,l 
mote  deductions,  the  most  important  jv 
of  doctrine,   and   the  most  e^*^^,. 
mentsof  virtue,  are  detailed  '^nm^einA6. 


sary  part  «*■  «  wummihumw  -r.  *ramoi 
few  of  which  principles  the  whOic  ^ 
human  virtues  has  been  deducedVmed 
a  perfect  bodv  of  ethics  has  been  tram  -  ^ 
If  it  be  thought  wonderful  that  "JJ^rf 
few  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  J^,^. 
arithmetic,  so  few  notes  in  muaj^  ^Jocrf 
less  combinations  should  bavebceOPJ^^^ 
in  their  respective  artB ;  bowferflW^  f 
tiful  would  it  be  to  trace  the  whole  ci 
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morals  thai  growing  out  of  a  few  elementary 
principles  of  gospel  truth. 

All  Seneca's  arguments  against  the  tear  of 
death  never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its 
approach,  half  so  effectually  as  the  bumble 
believer  is  reconciled  to  it  by  that  simple 
persuasion,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth.' 

While*  the  modern  philosopher  is  extending 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  un- 
dertaking to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or 
enlarging  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  by 
demonstrating  the  extinction  of  spirit — it 
can  do  no  harm  to  an  unlettered  man  to  be- 
lieve, that  *  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  God's  word  shall  not  pass  away.' 
While  the  former  is  indulging  the  profitable 
inquiry  why  the  Deity  made  the  world  so 
late,  or  why  he  made  it  all,  it  will  not  hurt 
the  latter  to  believe  that  *  in  the  beginning 
God  made  the  world,'  aod  that  in  the  end 
1  he  shall  judge  it  in  righteousness. ' 

While  the  liberal  scholar  is  usefully  study- 
ing the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  him 
rejoice  that  his  more  illiterate  brother  pos- 
sesses the  plain  conviction  that  '  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law'— that  '  love  working  no 
ill  to  bis  neighbour'  And  let  him  be  per- 
suaded that  he  himself,  though  he  know  all 
Tully's  Offices  by  heart,  may  not  have  ac- 
quired a  more  feeling  and  operative  senti- 
ment than  is  conveyed  to  the  common  Chris- 
tian in  the  rule  to  '  bear  each  other's  bur- 
then.' While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creed, 
he  will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  his  de- 
pendants to  keep  the  commandments ;  since 
a  few  such  simple  propositions  as  the  above 
furnish  a  more  practical  and  correct  rule  of 
life  than  can  be  gleaned  from  all  the  volumes 
of  ancient  philosophy,  justly  eminent  as  ma- 
ny of  them  are  for  wisdom  and  purity.  For 
though  they  abound  with  passages  of  true 
sublimity,  and  sentiments  of  great  moral 
beauty,  yet  the  result  is  naturally  defective, 
the  conclusions  necessarily  contradictory. — 
This  was  no  fault  of  the  author,  but  of  the 
system.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the  light 
was  dim.  The  sharpest  sagacity  could  not 
distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  now  discerned  by  every  com- 
mon Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel 
light. 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
principle  darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain 
it  is  that  an  uneducated  serious  Christian 
reads  his  Bible  with  a  clearness  of  intelli- 
gence, with  an  intellectual  comment,  which 
no  sceptic  or  mere  worldling  ever  attains. 
The  former  has  not  prejudged  the  cause  he 
is  examining.  He  is  not  often  led  by  his 
passions,  still  more  rarely  by  his  interest,  to 
resist  his  convictions.  While  the  '  secret  of 
the  Lord  is  (obviously)  with  them  that  fear 
him,'  the  mind  of  them  who  fear  him  not,  is 
generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee  from 
the  world,  from  their  passions  or  their  pride, 
before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous 
man  embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly 
forbids  him  to  lay  up  *  treasures  upon  earth?' 


How  will  the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is 
pleased  to  call  the  duellist,  relish  a  religion 
which  allows  not  *  the  sun  to  go  down  upon 
his  wrath  ?'  How  can  the  ambitious  strug- 
gle for  '  a  kingdom  which  is  not  in  this 
world,'  and  embrace  a  faith  which  commands 
him  to  lay  down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of 
another  ?  How  should  the  profe>sed  wit  or 
the  mere  philosopher  adopt  a  system  which 
demands  in  a  loftv  tone  of  deribion,  *  Where 
is  the  scribe  ?  VVherc  is  the  wise  ?  Where 
is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?•  How  will  the 
self-satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religion 
which,  while  it  peremptorily  demands  from 
him  every  useful  action,  and  every  right  ex- 
ertion, will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope 
of  9alvation  on  their  performance  ?  He 
whose  affections  are  voluntarily  rivettedto 
the  present  world,  will  not  much  delight  in  a 
scheme  whose  avowed  principle  is  to  set  him 
above  it.  The  obvious  consequence  of  these 
*  hard  sayings,'  is  illustrated  by  daily  instan- 
ces. *  Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on 
him?'  is  a  question  not  confined  to  the  first 
a<?c  of  his  appearance.  Had  the  most  en- 
lightened  philosophers  of  the  most  polished 
nations,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and 
learning  of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order 
to  invent  a  religion  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  perhaps 
precisely  the  thing  they  would  never  have 
hit  upon  :  precisely  the  thing  which,  being 
offered  to  them,  they  would  reject.  The  in- 
tellectual pride  of  the  philosopher  relished  it 
as  little  as  the  carnal  pride  of  the  Jew  ;  for 
it  flattered  human  wit  no  more  than  it  grati- 
fied human  grandeur.  The  pride  of  great 
acquirements,  and  of  great  wealth,  equally 
obstructs  the  reception  of  divine  truth  into 
the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be 


called  upon  to  part  either  from  *  great  pos- 
sessions,' or  (  high  imaginations,*  he 


equally 


goes  away  sorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 


The  negligent  conduct  of  Christians  no  real 
oh  jet  turn  against  Christianity.— The  rea- 
son why  its  effects  are  not  mere  manifest 
fa  worldly  men,  is,  because  believers  do  not 
lead  Christian  lives.—  Professors  differ  but 
little  in  their  practice  from  unbelievers. 
Even  real  Christians  are  too  diffident  and 
timid,  and  afraid  of  acting  up  to  their 
principles* — The  absurdity  of  the  charge 
commonly  brought  against  religious  people, 
that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  is  an  objection  frequently  brought 
against  Christianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  so 
perfect  a  scheme,  if  its  influences  were  as 
strong,  if  its  effects  were  as  powerful,  as  its 
friends  pretend,  it  must  have  produced  more 
visible  consequences  in  the  reformation  of 
mankind  This  is  not  the  place  fully  to  an* 
swer  this  objection,  which  (like  all  the  other 
cavils  against  our  religion)  continues  to  be 
urged  just  as  if  it  never  had  been  answered. 
That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  in  no 
small  degree  in  countries  professing  Chris- 
tianity, we  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be 
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convinced.  But  that  this  is  the  case  only 
because  this  benign  principle  is  not  suffered 
to  operate  in  its  full  power,  will  be  no  less 
obvious  to  all  who  are  sincere  in  their  in- 
quiries :  For  if  we  allow  (and  who  that  ex- 
amines impartially  can  help  allowing)  that  it 
'  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christianity  to 
make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the  aver- 
sion from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming so. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  Christianity  actually  produced  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  .was  received 
In  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  op- 
erate without  obstruction,  from  its  profes- 
sors at  least,  will  want  no  other  proof  of  its 
inherent  power  and  efficacy.  At  that  period, 
its  moat  decided  and  industrious  enemy,  the 
emperor  Julian,  could  recommend  the  man- 
ners of  Galileans  to  the  imitation  of  his  pa- 
gan high  priests ;  though  he  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  was  doing  every  thing  which  the 
most  inveterate  malice,  sharpened  by  the 
acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most  absolute 
power,  could  devise,  to  discredit  their  doc 
trines. 

Nor  would  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  be 
less  visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of 
Us  professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily 
ana  sincerely  received  They  would,  were 
(hey  of  the  true  genuine  cast,  operate  on  the 
Conduct  so  effectually,  that  we  should  see 
morals  and  manners  growing  out  of  princi- 
ples, as  ire  see  other  consequences  grow  out 
of  their  proper  and  natural  causes.  Let  but 
this  great  spring  have  its  unobstructed  play, 
and  there  wouta  be  KtHe  occasion  to  declaim 
against  this  excess  or  that  enormity.  If  the 
same  skill  and  care  which  are  employed  in 
coring  symptoms,  were  vigorously  levelled 
at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease,  the 
moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit.  If  that 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant and  unsightly  branches,  were  devo- 
ted to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  unoor- 
rupt  root,  the  effect  of  this  labour  would 
soon  be  discovered  by  the  excellence  of  the 
fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible 
exertion  of  religious  principle,  and  the  most 
diligent  practice  of  all  its  consequential  train 
of  virtues*  man  would  still  find  evil  propen- 
sities enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make 
it  necessary  that  he  should  counteract  them, 
by  keeping  alive  his  diligence  after  higher 
attainments,  and  to  quicken  his  aspira- 
tions after  a  better  state;  yet  the  prevail- 
ing temper  would  be  m  general  right ;  the 
will  wmlld  be  in  a  great  measure  rectified  ; 
and  the  heart,  feeling  and  acknowledging  its 
disease,  would  apply  itself  diligently  to  the 
only  remedy.  Thus  though  even  the  best 
men  hare  infirmities  enough  to  deplore,  and 
commit  sins  enough  to  keep  them  deeply 
humble,  and  feel  more  sensibly  than  others 
the  imperfections  of  that  vessel  in  which 
their  heavenly  treasure  is  hid,  they  however 
have  the  interna)  consolation  of  knowing 
that  they  shall  have  to  do  with  a  merciful  | 
Father,  who  •  despisetti  not  the  sighing  or 


the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  suet*  ai 
be  sorrowful/  who  has  been  witness  to  all 
their  struggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  they 
can  appeal  with  Peter  for  the  sincerity  u** 
their  desires—1  Lord  !  Thou  knowest  alt 
things.    Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.' 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  hare  been 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken 
from  the  abuses  of  it.  In  every  other  in- 
stance, the  injustice  of  this  proceeding 
wouki  be  notorious  :  but  there  is  a  general 
want  of  candour  in  the  judgment  of  men  on 
this  subject,  which  we  do  not  find  them  exer- 
cise on*  other  occasions ;  that  of  throwing 
the  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignorant  professor 
on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable 
profession  of  arms,  that  thei  e  are  cowards 
and  braggarts  in  the  army.  If  any  man  lose 
his  estate  by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or 
his  health  by  the  blunder  of  a  physician/ it  is 
commonly  said  that  the  one  was  a  disgrace 
to  his  business,  and  the  other  was.  ignorant 
of  it ;  bo  I  no  one  therefore  concludes  that 
law  and  physic  are  contemptible  profes- 
sions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  its 
followers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  eicited 
by  ignorant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious, 
or  hypocritical  professors.  But  whoever  ac- 
cuses it  of  a -tendency  to  produce  the  errors 
of  these  professors,  must  have  picked  up  bis 
opinion  any  where  rather  than  in  the  New 
Testament ;  which  book  being  the  only  au- 
thentic history  of  Christianity,  is  that  which 
candour  wound  naturally  consult  for  infor- 
mation. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligious  men  do  not 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pore  fountain, 
but  from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  prac- 
tice ;  as  thev  form  their  judgment  of  Dnrioe 
truth  from  the  conduct  of  tho«e  who  pretend 
to  be  enlightened  by  it ;  some  charitable  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  contempt 
which  they  entertain  for  Christianity,  when 
they  see  what  poor  effects  it  produces  in  the 
lives  of  the  generality  of  professing  Chris- 
tians. What  do  they  observe  there  which 
can  lead  them  to  entertain  very  high  ideas 
of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  inch 
practices  ? 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked, 
any  decided  difference  between  the  conduct 
of  nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their 
neighbours,  who  pretend  to  no  religion  at 
all  ?  Do  they  see,  in  the  daily  lives  of  such, 
any  great  abundance  of  those  fruits  by  which 
they  have  heard  believers  are  to  be  known  ? 
On  the  contrary,  do  they  not  discern  in  them 
the  same  anxious  ana  unwearied  pursuit 
after  the  things  of  the  earth,  as  in  those  who 
do  not  profess  tohave  anv  thought  of  heaven ; 
Do  not  they  see  them  labour  as  sedulously 
in  the  interests  of  a  debasing  and  frivolous 
dissipation,  as  those  who  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  nobler  object  in  view  ?  Ts  there  oo' 
the  same  eagerness  to  plunge  into  all  sort* 
of  follies  themselves,  and  the  satne  nnrfcht- 
eous  speed  in  introducing  their  children  to 
them,  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  a  ro1- 
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emn  engagement  to  renounce  them?  Is 
there  not  the  same  self-indulgence,  the  same 
luxury,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment 
to  the  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is  vis- 
ible in  those  who  do  not  look  for  another  ? 

Do  not  thoughtless  neglect,  and  habitual 
dissipation  answer,  as  to  society,  all  the  ends 
of  the  most  decided  infidelity  ?  Between  the 
barely  decent  and  the  openly  profane  there  is 
iudeed  this  difference — That  the  one,  by  ma- 
king no  profession,  deceives  neither  the 
world  nor  his  own  heart :  while  the  other,  by 
introducing  himself  in  forms,  fancies  that  he 
does  something,  and  thanks  God  that  '  he  is 
not  like  this  publican/  The  one  only  shuts 
his  eyes  upon  the  danger  which  the  other 
despises. 

But  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do 
well  to  recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little 
worthy  of  their  high  calling,  they  not  only 
violate  the  law  lo  which  they  have  vowed 
obedience,  but  occasion  many  to  disbelieve 
or  to  despise  it;  that  they  are  thus  in  a  great 
measure  accountable  for  the  infidelity  of  oth- 
ers, and  of  course  will  have  to  answer  for 
more  than  their  own  personal  offences.  For 
did  they  in  any  respect  live  up  to  the  princi- 
ples they  profess ;  did  they  adorn  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  by  a  life  in  any  degree 
consonant  to  their  faith ;  did  they  exhibit  any 
thing  of  the  '  beauty  of  holiness'  in  their  daily 
conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such  a 
demonstrative  proof  not  only  of  the  sinceri- 
ty of  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  bright- 
ness of  that  divine  light  by  which  they  pro- 
fess to  walk,  that  the  most  determined  unbe- 
liever would  at  last  bejrin  to  think  there  must 
be  something  in  a  religion  oT  which  the  ef- 
fects were  so  visible,  and  the  fruits  so  amia- 
ble; and  might  in  time  be  led  to  *  glorify,' 
not  them,  not  the  imperfect  doers  of  these 
works*  but  *  their  Father,  which  is  in  heav- 
en.' Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present  car- 
ried on,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
cither  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the 
religion  they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  religion  itself. 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  in- 
fluences were  so  predominant,  its  consequen- 
ces must  be  more  evident !  that,  if  the  prize 
held  out  were  really  so  bright,  those  who 
truly  believed  so,  would  surely  da  something, 
and  tacrifire  tomrthing  to  obtain  it ! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers 
on  the  hearts  of  others,  will  probably  be  a 
heavy  aggravation  of  their  pwn  guilt  at  the 
final  reckoning :— and  there  is  no  negligent 
Christian  can  guess  where  the  infection  of 
his  eiample  may  stop ;  or  bow  remotely  it 
may  be  pleaded  as  a  palliation  of  the  sins  of 
others,  who  either  may  think  themselves  safe 
"bile  they  are  only  doing  what  Christians  al- 
low themselves  to  do ;  or  who  may  adduce  a 
Christian's  habitual  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mis- 
chief beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  some- 
thing- terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  defi- 
nite evil,  that  th»ecareles9  Christian  can  nev- 
*r  know  the  extent  of  the  contagion  he 
Vol.  I.  39 


spreads,  nor  the  multiplied  infections  which 
they  may  communicate  in  their  turn,  whom 
his  disorders  first  corrupted. 

And  there  is  this  farther  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  will  not  only  be  answerable 
for  all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  exam- 
ple is  the  cause  ;  but  for  the  omission  of  all 
the  probable  good  which  mijrht  have  been 
called  forth  in  others,  bad  his  actions  been 
consistent  with  his  profession  What  a 
strong,  what  an  almost  irresistible  conviction 
would  it  carry  to  the  hearts  of  unbelievers, 
if  they  beheld  that  characteristic  difference 
in  the  manners  of  Christians,  which  their 
profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if  tbey  saw 
that  disinterestedness,  that  humility,  sober- 
mindedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of 
a  genuine  faith !  and  which  the  Bible  has 
taught  them  to  expect  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  vet 
lives  like  a  sinner ;  while  he  professes  to  be- 
lieve like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of 
a  sensualist;  talks  of  an  ardent  faith,  and  vet 
exhibits  a  cold  and  low  practice ;  boasts  him- 
self the  disciple  of  a  meek  Master,  and  yet 
is  as  much  a  slave  to  his  passions  as  they 
who  acknowledge  no  such  authority ;  while 
he  appears  the  proud  professor  of  an  humble 
religion,  or  the  intemperate  champion  of  a 
self-denying  one — such  a  man  brings  Chris- 
tianity into  disrepute,  confirms  those  in  er- 
ror who  might  nave  been  awakened  to 
conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief, 
and  hardens  indifference  into  contempt. 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principle,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  »fear  of  man, 
which  bringetb  a  snare,'  confine,  and  almost 
st  i (1c  the  generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  pa- 
thetically expostulate,that  it  is  not  always  *  an 
open  enemy  which  dishonours  her,'  but  her 
familiar  friend.'  And,  *  what  dost  thou 
more  than  others  ?'  is  a  question  which  even 
the  good  and  worthy  should  often  ask  them- 
selves, in  order  to  quicken  their  zeal ;  to 
prevent  the  total  stagnation  of  unexerted 
principles,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  the  danger, 
on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven  down  the 
gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  confluent 
tides  of  temptation,  fashion,  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which 
a  scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant 
character,  precautions  against  an  excessive 
zeal  might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  whole- 
some and  prudent  measure.  But  in  these 
times  of  relaxed  principle  and  frigid  indiffer- 
ence, to  see  people  so  vigilantly  on  their 
guard  against  the  imaginary  mischiefs  of  en- 
thusiasm, while  they  run  headlong  into  the 
real  opposite  perils  of  a  destructive  licen- 
tiousness, reminds  us  of  the  one-eyed  animal 
in  the  fable ;  who,  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
ocean,  never  fancied  he  could  be  destroyed 
any  way  but  by  drowning :  but,  while  he 
kept  that  one  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  sea, 
on  which  side  he  concluded  all  the  peril  lay, 
he  was  devoured  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry 
land,  from  which  quarter  he  never  suspect- 
ed any  danger. 
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Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an 
,ratravagaiit  devotion  were  the  prevailing- pro- 
pensity *  Is  not  the  necessity  of  moderation 
us  vehemently  urged  as  if  an  intem|>erate 
fceal  were  the  epidemic  distemper  of  the 
great  world  ?  as  if  all  our  apparent  danger 
and  natural  bias  lay  on  the  bide  of  a  too  ri- 
gid austerity,  which  required  the  discreet 
and  constant  counteraction  of  an  opposite 
principle?  Would  not  a  stranger  be  almost 
tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  frequent  invec- 
tives against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
straction from  the  world,  and  a  monastic 
rage  for  retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper  ? 
that  we  were  in  some  danger  of  seeing  our 
places  of  diversion  abandoned,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic scenes  of  the  Holy  Father*  of  the 
desert  acted  over  again  by  the  frantic  and 
uncontrollable  devotion  of  our  young  persons 
of  fashion  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is 
an  evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the 
lower  class  are  peculiarly  exposed  ;  and  this 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  upon  which  this  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge.  But  who  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  assert  thai  the  class  we  are 
now  addressing,  commonly  fall  into  the  same 
error.  In  order  to  establish,  or  to  overthrow 
this  assertion,  let  each  fashionable  reader 
confess  whether,  within  the  sphere  of  his  own 
observation,  the  fact  be  realized.  Let  each 
bring  this  vague  charge  specifically  borne  to 
his  own  acquaintance.  Let  him  honestly  de- 
clare what  proportion  of  noble  enthusiasts, 
what  number  of  honourable  fanatics  bis  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world  sop- 
plies.  Let  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic with  that  or  his  luxurious  friends, 
of  his  fanatical  with  hit  irreligious  acquaint* 
ance,  of  'the  righteous  over  much1  with 
such  as  '  care  for  none  of  these  things  ;'  of 
the  strict  and  precise  with  that  of  the  loose 
and  irregular,  of  those  who  beggar  them- 
selves by  their  pious  alms,  with  those  who 
injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance  ;  of 
those  who  *  are  lovers  of  God,'  with  those 
who  are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare 
whether  he  sees  more  of  his  associates  swal- 
lowed up  in  gloomy  meditation  or  immersed 
in  sensuality  ;  whether  more  are  the  slaves 
of  superstitious  observances  or  of  ambition. 
Surely  those  who  address  the  rich  and  great 
in  the  way  of  exhortation  and  reproof,  would 
do  particularly  well  to  define  exactly  what 
is  indeed  the  prevailing  character  ;  lest,  for 
want  of  such  discrimination  they  should 
heighten  the  disease  they  might  wish  to  cure, 
and  increase  the  bias  they  would  desire  to 
counteract,  by  addressing  to  the  voluphnr 
cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit,  and 
thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appetites 
by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  be  is 
in  little  danger. 

If,  however,  superstition,  where  it  really 
does  exist,  injures  religion,  and  we  grant 
thai  it  greatly  injures  it,  yet  wc  insist  that 
scepticism  injures  it  no  less  ;  for  to  deride, 
or  to  omit  any  of  the  component  parts  of 
Christian  faith,  16  surely  not  a  less  fatal  evil 
than  making  uncotnmanded  additions  to  it. 


It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  an  age 
like  the  present,  remarkable  for  indifference 
in  religion  and  levity  in  manners,  and  whieu 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  oi 
firm  and  resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really 
are  Christians  on  the  soberest  conviction, 
should  not  appear  more  openly  and  decidedly 
on  the  side  they  have  espoused ;  that  they 
assimilate  so  very  much  with  the  manners  of 
those  about  them  (which  manners  Diey  yet 
scruple  not  to  disapprove)  and,  instead  of  so 
avowed  but    prudent   steadfastness,   which 
might  draw  over  the  others,  appear  evidently 
fearful  of  being  thought  precise  and  over- 
scrupulous ,  and  actually  seem  to  disavow 
their  right  principles,  bv  concessions  and  ac- 
commodations not   strictly  consistent  with 
them.    They  often  seem  cautiously  afraid  of 
doing  too  muck,  and  going  too  far  ;  and  the 
dangerous  plea,  the  necessity  of  living  Itkt 
other  people,  of  being  like  the  reel  of  tin 
world,  and  the  propriety  of  not  being  partic- 
ular^ is  brought  as  a  reasonable  apology  for 
a  too  yielding  and  indiscriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  almost  all  are  sinking 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  how  beautiful 
a  rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  the  instance! 
of  Lot  and  Noah  declare  !  And  to  those 
with  whom  a  poem  is  an  higher  authority 
than  the  Bible,  let  me  recommend  the  most 
animated  picture  of  a  righteous  singularity 
that  ever  was  delineated  in 

The  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 

Unshaken,  onsedue'd,  untetrify'd, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  hit  love  and  seal : 

Nor  mmbera,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  hi*  constant  muri, 

Though  single.  Par.  Lost  A  w. 

Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  de- 
cent have  any  objection  to  that  decree  of 
Religion  which  is  compatible  with  their  gen- 
eral acceptance  with  others,  or  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  own  pleasures.  For  a  for- 
mal and  ceremonious  exercise  of  the  out- 
ward  duties  of  Christianity  may  not  only  be 
kept  up  without  exciting  censure,  but  will 
even  procure  a  certain  respect  and  confi- 
dence *,  and  is  not  quite  irreconcileable  wilh 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.  So  far  ma- 
ny go ;  and  so  far  as  '  godliness  is  profitable 
to  the  life  that  if,'  it  passes  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  reli- 
gious exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty ; 
not  as  a  commutation  for  a  self-denying  life, 
bnt  as  a  means  to  promote  a  holy  temper 
and  a  virtuous  conduct ;  as  soon  as  they  tec] 
disposed  to  carry  the  effect  of  their  devotion 
into  their  daily  life;  as  soon  as  their  princi- 
ples discover  themselves,  by  leading  them  to 
withdraw  from  those  scenes  and  abstain 
from  those  actions  in  which  the  gay  plsre 
their  supreme  happiness ;  as  soon  as  some- 
thing is  to  be  d*mes  and  something  is  to  be 
parted  with,  then  the  world  begins  to  take 
offence,  and  to  stigmatize  the  attivHy  of  that 
piety  which  had  beau  commended  as  lone  &< 
it  remained  inoperative,  and  had  only  evapo- 
rated in  words. 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  priocir^ 
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takes  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  sends  out  sap- 
plies  of  life  and  heat  to  every  part ;  diffuses 
motion,  soul,  and  vigour,  through  the  whole 
circulation,  and  informs  and  animates  the 
whole  man  ;  when  it  operates  on  the  prac- 
tice, influences  the  conversation,  breaks  out 
iota  a  lively  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  then  the  sin- 
cerity of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind,  of  that 
person,  will  become  •  questionable  ;  and  it 
must  be  owing  to  a  very  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  oircuinstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at 
once  preserve  the  character  of  parts  and  pi- 
ety, and  retain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
sense  after  he  has  acquired  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

It  is  sorely  a  folly  to  talk  of  being  too  ho- 
ly, too  strict,  or  too  good.  Where  there  re- 
ally happens  to  appear  some  foundation  for 
the  charge  of  enthusiasm  (as  there  are  in- 
deed sometimes  in  good  people  eccentricities 
which  justify  toe  censure)  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  it  proceeds  from  some  defect  in 
the  judgment,  and  not  from  an v  excess  in  the 
piety :  for  in  goodness  there  *s  no  excess  : 
and  it  is  as  preposterous  to  say  that  any  one 
is  too  good,  or  too  pious,  as  that  be  is  too 
wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy :  since  the 
highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  tbe  perfec- 
tion of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in  a 
lower  degree.  There  may  be  an  imprudent, 
but  there  cannot  be  a  •up+robundant  good- 
ness. An  ardent  imagination  may  mislead  a 
rightly  turned  heart ;  and  a  weak  intellect 
may  incline  the  best  intentioned  to  ascribe 
too  much  value  to  things  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  Such  a  one  not  having 
discernment  enongh  to  perceive  where  the 
force  and  stress  of  duty  lie,  may  inadvertent- 
ly discredit  religion  by  a  too  scrupulous  ex- 
actness in  points  of  small  intrinsic  value.— 
And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well  as  hy- 
pocrites may  think  they  have  done  a  merito- 
rious service  when  their  *  mint*  and  *  anise' 
are  rigorously  tithed. 

Bat  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,'  tn  the  practice  of  universal  holi- 
ness, in  the  love  of  God,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  exceeding,  while  there  is  no  limita- 
tioD  in  the  command.  We  are  in  no  danger 
of  loving  our  neighbour  better  than  our- 
selves ;  and  let  us  remember  that  we  do  not 
?o  beyond,  but  fall  short  of  our  duty,  while 
*e  love  him  let*.  Jf  we  were  commanded 
t"  love  God  with  eame  of  onr  heart,  with  part 
of  oar  soul,  and  a  portion  of  our  strength, 
there  would  then  be  some  colour  for  those 
perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of  love 
and  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  due 
to  him.  But  as  the  command  is  so  definite, 
*>  absolute,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  no- 
.  thing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  unmean- 
ing, bat  not  nnfrequent  charge  brought 
against  religions  persons,  that*  they  are  too 
Jjrid*  It  is  in  effect  saying,  that  they  love 
(*od  too  much,  and  serve  him  too  well. 

'The  foundation  of  this  silly  censure  is  com- 
monly laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education, 
where  an  eavly  separation  is  systematically 
made  between  dutv  and  pleasure.  One  of 
the  first  baits  held"  out  for  the  encourage- 


I  tnent  of  children  is,  that  when  tbey  have 
[  done  their  duty  they  will  be  entitled  to  some 
pleasure;  thus  forcibly  disjoining  what 
should  be  considered  as  inseparable.  And 
there  is  not  a  more  common  justification  of 
that  idle  and  dissipated  manner  in  which  the 
second  half  of  the  Sunday  is  commonly  spent, 
even  by  those  who  mate  a  conscience  of 
spending  the  former  part  properly,  than  that, 
4  now  they  have  done  their  duty,  they  may 
take  their  pleasure.' 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  con- 
sidered as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to 
entitle  us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a 
burthen  which  we  must  endure  in  order  to 
propitiate  an  inexorable  judge,  who  makes  a 
hard  bargain  with  his  creatures,  and  allows 
them  just  so  much  amusement  in  pay  for  so 
much  drudgery— we  must  not  wonder  that 
such  low  views  are  entertained  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  that  a  religious  life  is  reprobated  as 
strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  mo- 
tive of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the 
christian  hope,  the  exercise  is  the  reward, 
the  permission  is  the  privilege,  the  work  is 
the  wages.  He  does  not  carve  out  some  mi- 
serable pleasure,  and  stipulate  for  some  mea- 
gre diversion,  to  pay  himself  for  the  hard 
performance  of  his  duty,  who  in  that  very 
performance  experiences  tbe  highest  pleas- 
ure; and  feels  the  truest  gratification  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting  the 
noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  His  service,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  from  Him  he  has 
received  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so 
far  from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and 
misery,  as  is  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true 
cause  of  actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  all  those  turbulent  and  uneasy 
passions,  the  unreserved  and  yet  imperfect 
gratification  of  which  does  so  much  more 
tend  to  disturb  our  happiness,  than  that  self- 
government  which  Christianity  enjoins. 

But  all  precepts  seem  rigorous,  all  observ- 
ances are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an 
entire  conviction  of  God's  riyht  to  our  obedi- 
ence and  an  internal  principle  of  faith  and 
love  to  make  that  obedience  pleasant.  A 
religious  life  is  indeed  a  hard  bondage  to  one 
immersed  in  the  practices  of  the  world,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  its  appetites  and  pas- 
sions. To  a  real  Christian  it  is  '  perfect 
freedom.'  He  does  not  now  abstaio  from 
such  and  snch  things,  merely  because  tbey 
are  forbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first  stages 
of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it 
would  be  tbe  severest  of  all  punishments  to 
oblige  him  to  return  to  those  practices,  from 
which  he  once  abstained  with  difficulty,  and 
through  the  less  noble  principle  of  feat 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greatci 
mistake  than  that  common  notion  entertain- 
ed by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  incom- 
patible with  all  enjoyment.  For  surely  that 
religion  can  add  little  to  a  man's  happiness 
which  restrains  him  from  the  commission  of 
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a  wrong  action,  but  which  does  not  pretend 
to  extinguish  the  bad  principle  from  which 
the  act  proceeded.  A  religion  which  tics  the 
hands,  without  changing  the  heart;  which, 
like  the  hell  of  Tantalus,  subdues  not  the  de- 
sire, yet  forbids  the  gratification,  is  indeed 
an  uncomfortable  religion  :  and  such  a  reli- 
gion, though  it  may  gam  a  man  something  on 
the  side  of  reputation,  will  give  him  but  lit- 
tle inward  comfort.  For  what  true,  peace 
can  that  heart  enjoy  which  is  left  a  pre\  to 
that  temper  which  produced  the  evil,  even 
though  terror  or  shame  may  have  prevented 
the  outward  act. 

That  people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  a 
dissipated  life  should  conceive  of  religion  as 
a  difficult  and  even  unattainable  state,  it  is 
easy  to  believe.  That  they  should  conceive 
of  it  as  an  unhappy  state,  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  error  and  their  ignorance :  for 
that  a  rational  being  should  have  his  under- 
standing enlightened  ;  that  an  immortal  be- 
ing should  have  his  views  extended  and  en- 
larged ;  that  a  helpless  being  should  have  a 
consciousness  of  assistance;  a  sinful  being 
the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  a  fallen  one  the 
assurance  of  restoration,  does  not  seem  a  pro- 
bable ground  of  unhappiness  :  and  on  any 
other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning 
would  not  be  admissible. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  stranger,  from  observing  the  fashionable 
mode  of  life,  would  not  take  this  to  beu 
Christian  country.— Lives  of  professing 
Christians  examined,  by  a  comparison  with 
the  Oospel.  —Christianity  not  made  the  rule 
of  life,  even  by  those  whoprqfess  to  receive 
it  as  an  object  of  faith. — Temporizing  wri- 
ters contribute  to  lower  the  credit  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Loose  harangues  on  morals  not 
calculated  to  reform  the  heart. 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as 
some  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fan- 
cy, to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  in- 
cantation, and  to  produce  its  effect  by  our 
pronouncing  certain  mystical  words,  attend- 
ing at  certain  consecrated  places,  and  per- 
forming certain  hallowed  ceremonies ;  but  it 
is  an  active,  vital,  influential  principle,  ope- 
rating on  the  heart,  restraining  the  desires, 
affecting  the  general  conduct,  and  as  much 
regulating  our  commerce  with  the  world, 
our  business,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments,  our 
conversations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  our 
behaviour  in  public  worship,  or  even  in  pri- 
vate devotion. 

That  the  effects  of  such  a  principle  are 
strikingly  visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  generality  of  those  who  give  the  law  to 
fashion,  will  not  perhaps  be  insisted  on.  And 
indeed,  the  whole  present  system  of  fashion- 
able life  is  utterly  destructive  of  seriousness. 
To  instance  only  in  the  growing  habit  of  fre- 
quenting great  assemblies  which  is  general- 
ly thought  insignificant  and  is  in  effect  so 
vapid,  that  one  almost  wonders  how  it  can 
be  dangerous ;— it  would  excite  laughter, 
because  we  are  so  broken  into  the  habit, 


were  I  to  insist  on. the  immorality  of  passing 
one's  whole  life  in  a  crowd.— But  those  pro- 
miscuous myriads  which  compose  the  society, 
falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world:  who  art 
brought  together  without  esteem,  remain 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret; 
who  live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the  posset* 
sion  of  which  is  so  joyless,  though  the  ab- 
sence is  so  insupportable ;  these,  by  the  mere 
force  of  incessant  and  indiscriminate  asso- 
ciation, weaken,  and  in  time  wear  out,  the 
best  feelings  and  affections  of  the  human 
heart.     And  the  mere  spirit  of  dissipation, 
thus  contracted  from  invariable  habit,  even 
detached  from  all  its  concomitant  evils,  is  in 
itself  as  hostile  to  a  religious  spirit,  as  more 
positive  and  actual  offences.     Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  it  is  as  criminal ;  I  only  iaskt 
that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  heavenly  minded- 
ness  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  unpreju- 
diced spectator,  who  should  have  been 
taught  the  theory  of  all  the  religions  on  the 
globe,  brought  hither  from  tbe  other  hemi*- 
phere.  Set  him  down  in  tbe  politest  part  of 
our  capital,  and  let  him  determine,  if  be 
can,  except  from  what  he  shall  see  interw 
ven  in  the  texture  of  our  laws,  and  kept  op 
in  the  service  of  our  churches,  to  what  par- 
ticular religion  we  belong.  Let  him  not  mix 
entirely  with  the  most  flagitious,  butooly 
with  the  most  fashionable ;  at  least,  let  nun 
keep  what  thev  themselves  call  the  best  com- 
pany. Let  him  scrutinize  into  the  manners, 
customs,  habits,  and  diversions,  most  m 
vogue,  and  then  infer  from  all  he  has  seen 
and  heard,  what  is  the  established  religion  of 
the  land.  u 

That  it  could  not  be  the  Jewish  be  ironW 
soon  discover :  for  of  rights,  ceremonies* 
and  external  observances,  be  would  trace 
but  slender  remains.  He  would  be  ccpauy 
convinced  that  it  could  not  be  tbe  religion  ot 
old  Greece  and  Rome ;  for  that  enjoined  reT- 
erence  to  the  gods,  and  inculcated  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws.  His  most  probable  con- 
clusion would  be  in  favour  of  the  mahome- 
tan  faith,  did  not  tbe  excessive  indolence 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished,  in  parti- 
cle of  intemperance  prohibited  even  bj  tne 
sensual  prophet  of  Arabia,  defeat  lbs*  con- 
jecture. ^      tMn 

How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  aston- 
ished, if  he  were  told  that  all  these  pf- 
thoughtless,  luxurious,  dissipated  J*1??^ 
professed  a  religion  meek,  spiritual,  self  ^ 
nying;  of  which  humility,  poverty  of  ip™ 
a  renewed  mind,  and  non-conformity  touw 
world,  were  specific  distinctions ! 

When  he  saw  the  sons  of  men  of  Iff 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school?  w* 
mitted  to  be  spectators  of  the  turbulent  ,  an° 
unnatural  diversions  of  racing  and  s*81"^ 
and  the  almost  infant-daughters,  even  of  jn*> 
and  virtuous  mothers  (an  innovation  *nw» 
fashion  herself  forbade  till  now)  carried  w 
most  unthrifty  anticipation  to  the  aw" 
and  late  protracted  ball— would  he  *"*» 
that  we  were  of  a  religion  which  has  requ 
ed  from  those  very  parents  a  folenw  ™ 
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I  hat  these  children  should  be  bred  up  *  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?' 
That  they  should  constantly  '  believe  God's 
holy  word  and  keep  his  commandments  ?' 

When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ambi- 
tion, the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent 
thirst  for  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the 
wild  misapplication  of  it  when  possessed  ; 
how  could  he  persuade  himself  that  all  these 
anxious  pursuers  of  present  enjoyment  were 
the  disciples  of  a  master  who  exhibited  the 
very  character  and  essence  of  bis  religion,  as 
it  were  in  a  motto — -  My  kingdom  is  not 

OF  THIS  WORLD  !' 

.  When  he  beheld  those  nocturnal  clubs,  so 
subversive  of  private  virtue  and  domestic 
happiness,  would  he  conceive  that  we  were 
of  a  religion  which  in  express  terms  *  exhorts 
young  men  to  be  sober-minded  ?' 

When  he  saw  those  magnificent  and 
brightly  illuminated  structures  which  deco- 
rate and  disgrace  the  very  precincts  of  the 
royal  residence,  (so  free  itself  from  all  these 
pollutions)  when  be  beheld  the  nightly  offer- 
ings made  to  the  demon  of  play,  on  whose 
cruel  altar  the  fortune  and  happiness  of  wives 
and  children  are*  offered  up  without  re- 
morse ;  would  he  not  conclude  that  we  were 
of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions  which 
enioins  unnatural  sacrifices,  and  whose  hor- 
rid deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
than  human  victims  ? 

Now  ought  we  not  to  pardon  our  imagina- 
ry spectator,  if  he  should  not  at  once  con- 
clude'that  all  the  various  descriptions  of  per- 
sons above  noticed  professed  the  Christian 
religion ;  supposing  him  to  have  no  other 
way  of  determining  but  by  the  conformity  of 
their  manners  to  that  rule  by  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  judge  them  ?  We  indeed  must 
judge  with  a  certain  latitude,  and  candidly 
take  the  present  state  of  society  into  the  ac- 
count; which,  in  some  few  instances  per- 
haps, must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
literal  strictness,  which  more  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel. 

But  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country, 
professing  to  enjoy  the  purest  faith  in  the 
potest  form,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go 
a  little  farther,  and  inquire  whether  Chris- 
tianity, however  firmly  established,  and  gen- 
erally professed  in  it,  is  really  practised  by 
that  order  of  fashionable  persons,  who,  while 
they  are  absorbed  in  the  delights  of  the  world, 
and  their  whole  souls  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  yet  still  at  rogate  to  themselves  the 
honourable  name  of  Christians,  and  occasion- 
ally testify  their  claim  to  this  high  character, 
by  a  general  profession  of  their  belief  in,  and 
a  decent  occasional  compliance  with  the 
forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances  of  our 
church  ? 

This  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  state  of  Christianity  in  oth- 
« 'countries  (a  mode  always  fallacious, 
whether  adopted  by  nations  or  individuals, 
B™at  of  comparing  themselves  with  those 
who  are  still  worse]  nor  must  it  be  made 
trom  any  notions  drawn  from  custom,  or 
any  other  human  standard ;  but  from  a 
scripture  view  of  what  real  religion  is  ;  from 


any  one  of  those  striking  and  comprehensive 
representations  of  it,  which  may  be  found 
condensed  in  so  many  single  passages  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  looks  into  the  Book  of  God, 
and  observes  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then 
looks  into  that  part  of  the  world  under  con- 
sideration, will  not  surely  be  thought  very 
censorious,  if  he  pronounce  that  the  confor- 
mity between  them  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
striking ;  and  the  manners  of  the  one  do  not 
very  evidently  appear  to  be  dictated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he  discover  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  so  much  as  pretend- 
ed to  be  made  the  rule  of  life  even  by  that 
decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  discar- 
ded it  as  an  object  of  faith  ?  Do  even  the 
more  regular,  who  neglect  not  public  observ- 
ances, consider  Christianity  as  the  measure 
of  their  actions  ?  Do  even  what  the  world 
calls  religious  persons,  employ  their  time, 
their  abilities,  and  their  fortune,  as  talents 
for  which  they  however  confess  they  believe 
themselves  accountable:  or  do  they,  in  any 
respect  live,  I  will  not  say  up  to  their  pro- 
fession (for  what  human  being  does  so  >\  but 
in  any  consistency  with  it,  or  even  with  an 
eye  to  its  predominant  tendencies  ?  Do  per- 
sons in  general  of  this  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words 
necessary  indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper 
to  be  believed  ?  But  do  they  consider  them 
as  necessary  to  be  adopted  into  a  governing 
principle  of  action  ? 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in 
the  solemn  assemblies  that  they  are '  misera- 
ble offenders,'  and  that '  there  is  no  health  in 
them,'  and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to 
discover  any  symptom  of  that  humility  and 
self-abasement,  which  should  naturally  be 
implied  in  such  a  declaration  ? 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not 
say  with  pietv,  but  with  good  sense,  earnest- 
ly to  lament  having  '  followed  the  devices  and 
desires  of  their  own  hearts,'  and  then  delib- 
erately to  plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dis- 
sipations as  clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not 
struggle  to  oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to 
resist  one  of  these  desires  ?  I  dare  not  say 
thiB  is  hypocrisy,  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  but 
surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

4  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,'  is 
a  leading  principle  in  the  book  they  acknow- 
ledge as  their  guide  But  after  unresisting- 
ly assenting  to  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at 
J  church — how  absurd  would  they  think  any 
one  who  should  expect  them  to  adopt  it  into 
their  practice !  Perhaps  the  whole  law  of 
God  does  not  exhibit  a  single  precept  more 
expressly,  more  steadily,  and  more  uniformly 
rejected  by  the  class  in  question.  If  it  mean 
any  thing,  it  can  hardly  be  consistent  with 
that  mode  of  life  emphatically  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  fashionable. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for 
any  other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the 
custom)  if  our  legislators  were  to  meet  one 
day  in  every  week,  gravely  to  read  over  all 
the  obsolete  statutes  and  rescinded  acts  of 
parliament,  than  it  is  for  the  order  of  persons 
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of  the  above  description  to  assemble  every 
Sunday,  to  profess  their  belief  in  and  submis- 
sion to  a  system  of  principles,  which  they  do 
not  so  much  as  intend  shall  be  binding  on 
their  practice  ? 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry.  —There  is  not 
a  more  common  or  more  intelligible  defini- 
tion of  human  duty,  than  that  of  *  Fear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments.1  Now,  as  to 
the  first  of  these  inseparable  precepts,  can 
we,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity,  be 
very  forward  to  conclude  that  God  is  really 
'  very  greatly  feared1  in  secret,  by  those  who 
give  too  manifest  indications  that  they  live 
*  without  him  in  the  world f  And  as  to  the 
latter  precept,  which  naturally  grows  out  of 
the  other — without  noticing  any  of  the  fla- 
grant breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let  us  only 
confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  general,  and 
notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
commandments,  by  the  higher  as  well  as  by 
the  lower  orders ;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that 
they  force  themselves  on  the  observation  of 
tlie  most  inattentive,  too  palpatory  to  be  ei- 
ther unnoticed  or  paliated. 

Shall  we  have  reason  to  change  our  opin- 
ion if  we  take  that  Divine  representation  of 
the  sum  and  substance  of  religion,  and  ap- 
ply it  as  a  touchstone  in  the  present  trial— 
'  Tbou  Bhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
ou  tby  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself?1  Now,  judge  by  in- 
ference, do  we  see  many  public  proofs  of  that 
heavenly-mindedness  which  would  be  the  in- 
evitable effect  of  such  a  fervent  and  anima- 
ted dedication  of  all  the  powers,  faculties 
and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him  who  'gave 
it?  And,  as  to  the  great  rule  of  social  duty 
expressed  in  the  second  clause,  do  we  ob- 
serve as  much  of  that  considerate  kindness, 
that  pure  disinterestedness,  that  conscien- 
tious attention  to  the  comfort  of  others,  espe- 
cially of  dependants  and  inferiors,  as  might 
be  expected  from  those  who  enjoyed  the 

Srivilege  of  so  unerring  a  standard  of  con- 
uct?  a  standard  which,  if  impartially  con- 
sulted, must  make  our  kindness  to  others 
bear  an  exact  proportion  to  our  self-love ;  a 
rule  in  which  christian  principle,  operating 
on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fail  to  de- 
cide aright  in  every  supposable  case.  For  no 
man  can  doubt  how  he  ought  to  act  towards 
another,  while  the  inward  corresponding  sug- 
gestions of  conscience  and  feeling  concur 
in  letting  him  know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a 
change  of  circumstances,  that  others  should 
act  towards  him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  sur- 
vey, by  a  third  rule  which  indeed  is  not  so 
much  the  principle  as  the  effect  of  piety — 
4  True  religion,  and  undefined  before  God 
and  the  Father,  is  this :  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  frt*m  (he  wirld.'  Now,  if 
Christianity  insists  that  obedience  to  the  lat- 
ter injunction  be  the  true  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  fulfil  the  former,  is  ihe 
beneficence  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity, 
this  exemption  from   the  pollutions  of  the 


world,  which  is  here  declared  to  be  its  inva- 
riable concomitant  I 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  take  my  esti- 
mate with  a  view  more  immediately  evangti- 
ical ;  If  I  presumed  to  look  for  that  genuine 
Christianity  which  consists  in  '  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jusas 
Christ ;'  to  insist  that,  whatever  natural  re- 
ligion und  fashionable  religion  may  teach,  it 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  the  Saviour;  to 
insist  that  not  only  the  grossly  flagitious,  bat 
that  all  have  sinned ;  that  all  are  by  nature 
in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  that  all  stand  in 
need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  j*  no  hope 
but  on  the  Gospel  terms ;  that  eternal  U* 
is  promised  to  those  only  who  accept  it  oa 
the  offered  conditions  of  '  faith,  repentance, 
and  renewed  obedience ;'— if  I  were  to  ufert 
on  such  evidences  of  our  Christianity  a* 
these ;  if  }  were  to  express  these  doctrines 
in  plain  scriptural  terms,  without  lowering, 
qualifying,  disguising,  or  doing  them  awaj  ; 
if  1  were  to  insist  on  this  belief,  and  its  im- 
plied and  corresponding  practices;  I  aio 
aware  that,  with  whatever  condescending 
patience  this  little  tract  might  have  been  so 
far  perused,  many  a  fashionable  reader 
would  here  throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  de- 
tected the  palpable  enthusiast,  the  abettor  of 
'  strange  doctrines,'  long  ago  consigned  over 
by  the  liberal  and  the  polite  to  bigots  and  fa- 
natics. And  yet,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  a 
a  simple  and  faithful  description  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  urging  them 
upon  their  own  principles;  that  while  we  are 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn  from  Chris- 
tianity, they  seem  to  have  as  little  concern  m 
those  motives  as  if  they  themselves  were  of 
another  religion  It  is  not  a  name  that  will 
stand  us  instead.  It  is  not  merely  glorying 
in  the  title  of  Christians,  while  we  are  living 
in  the  neglect  of  its  precepts;  it  is  not  valu- 
ing ourselves  on  the  profession  of  religion  as 
creditable,  while  we  reject  the  power  of  it  a* 
fanatical,  that  will  save  us  I  In  any  other 
circumstances  of  life  it  would  be  accounted 
absurd  to  have  a  set  of  propositions,  princi- 
ples, statutes,  or  fundamental  articles,  and 
not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting 
as  well  as  of  our  reasoning.  In  these  sup- 
posed instances  the  blame  would  lie  in  tlw 
contradiction,  in  religion  it  lies  in  the  agree- 
ment. Strange  !  that  to  act  in  consequence 
of  received  and  acknowledged  principles 
should  be  accounted  weakness  !  Strange, 
that  what  alone  is  truly  consistent,  should  be 
branded  as  absurd  I  Strange,  that  men  mutt 
really  forbear  to  act  rationally,  only  that 
they  may  not  be  reckoned  mad!  Strange* 
that  they  should  be  commended  for  having 
prayed, in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Bible 
and  of  our  church,  for  *  a  clean  heart,  and  o 
right  spirit ;'  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign 
of  such  a  transformation  of  heart,  they  about*  1 
be  accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  sin- 
gular, weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

After  having,  however,  just  ventured  U» 
hint  at  what  are  indeed  the  bumbling 
doctrines  of   the  gospel,  the  dactrinet    to 
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which  alone  eternal  life  is  promised,  I  shall  in 
deep  humility  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  which  has  been  exhausted  by 
the  labours  of  wise  and  pious  men  in  all  ages. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  most  awakening  of 
these  writers  are  not  the  favourite  guests  in 
the  closets  of  the  more  fashionable  Chris- 
tians ;  who,  when  they  happen  to  be  more 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  fond  of 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading, 
which  recommends   some    half-way   stale, 
something  between  Paganism  and  Christian- 
ity, suspending  the  mind,  like  the  position  of 
Mahomet's  tomb,  between  earth  and  heaven: 
a  kind  of  reading  which,  while  it  quiets  the 
conscience  by  being  on  the  side  of  morals, 
neither  awakens  fear,  nor  alarms  security,  i 
By  dealing  in  generals,  it  comes  home  to  the 
hearts  of  none:  it  flatters  the  passions  of  the 
reader,  by  ascribing  high  merits  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  right  actions,  and  the 
forbearance  from  certain  wrong  ones ;  among 
which,  that  reader  must  be  very  unlucky  in- 
deed who  does  not  find  some  performances 
and  some  forbearances  of  his  own.      It  at 
once  enables  him  to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye, 
and  the  world  in  his  heart.     It  agreeably 
represents  the  readers  to  themselves  as  amia- 
Me  persons,  guilty  indeed  of  a  few  faults,  but 
never  as  condemned  sinners  under  sentence 
of  death.      It  commonly  abounds  with  high 
encomiums  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ; 
the  good  effects  of  virtue  on  health,  fortune, 
and  reputation  ;  the  dangers  of  a  blind  zeal, 
the  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  folly  of 
singularity,  with  various  other  kindred  senti- 
ments; which,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  of  them- 
teires  with  the  corruptions  of  our  nature, 
may,  by  a  little  warping,  be  easily  accommo- 
dated to  them. 

These  are  the  too  successful  practices  of 
certain  luke-wann  and  temporizing  divines, 
who  have  become  popular  by  blunting  the 
edge  of  the  heavenly  tempered  weapon, 
whose  salutary  keenness,  but  for  their  4  de- 
ceitful handling,'  would  often  *  pierce  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit.' 

But  those  severer  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, who  disgust  by  applying  too  clorcly  to 
the  conscience;  who  5  robe  the  inmost  heart, 
and  lay  Open  all  its  latent  peccancies  ;  who 
treat  of  principles  as  the  only  certain  source 
«f  manners :  who  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  of- 
tener  than  the  pruning  knife  to  the  branch  ; 
who  insist  much  and  often  on  the  great  lead- 
ing truths,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  who 
nrost  be  restored,  if  be  be  restored  at  all, 
k?  means  very  little  flattering-  to  human 
pride— such  heart-searching  writers  as  these 
will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses  and 
hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unless 
wey  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some 
subordinate  quality  of   style;    unless  they 
<*n  captivate,  with  the  seducing  graces  of 
langiiaire,  those  well-bred  readers,  who  are 
childishly  amusing  themselves  with  the  gar- 
?"2*  w«n  they  are  perishing  for  want  of 
•nod;  who  are  searching  for  polished  periods 
when  theysliould  be  in  quest  of  alarming 
matl»;  who  are  looking  for  elegance  of  com- 
position when  thev  should  be  anxious  for 
Vernal  life. 


Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due 
to  the  former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed 
with  others  of  a  less  decent  order,  yet  1  am 
not  sure  whether  so  many  books  of  frigid 
morality,  exhibiting  such  inferior  motives  of 
action,  such  moderate  representations  of  du- 
ty, and  such  a  low  standard  of  principle  ; 
have  not  done  religion  much  more  harm  than 
good ;  whether  they  do  not  lead  many  a  read- 
er to  inquire  w  hat  is  the  lowest  degree  in  the 
scale  of  virtue  with  which  he  may  content 
himself,  so  as  barely  to  escape  eternal  pun- 
ishment ;  how  much  indulgence  he  may  al- 
low himself,  without  absolutely  forfeiting  his 
chance  of  safety  :  what  is  the  uttermost 
verge  to  which  he  may  venture  of  this  world's 
enjoyment,  and  yet  just  weep  within  a  possi- 
bility of  hope  for  the  next :  adjusting  the 
scales  of  indulgence  and  security  with  such 
a  scrupulous  equilibrium,  as  not  to  lose  much 
pleasure,  yet  not  incur  much  penalty. 

This  is  harJly  an  exaggerated  representa- 
tion ;  and  to  these  low  views  of  duty  is  part- 
ly owing  so  much  of  that  bare-weight  virtue 
with  which  even  Christians  are  apt  to  con- 
tent themselves ;  fighting  for  every  inch  of 
ground  which  may  possibly  be  taken  within 
the  pales  of  permission,  and  stretching  those 
pales  to  the  utmost  edge  of  that  limitation 
about  which  the  world  and  the  Bible  con- 
tend. 

But  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  per- 
suading himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  going  a  little  farther ,  the  real  Christian  is 
always  afraid  of  going  too  far.  While  the 
one  is  debating  for  a  little  more  disputed 
ground,  the  other  is  so  fearful  of  straying  in- 
to the  regions  of  unhallowed  indulgence,  that 
be  keens  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  permitted  limits ;  and  is  as 
anxious  in  restricting  as  the  other  is  desirous 
of  extending  them.  One  thing  is  clear,  and 
it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which  to  dis- 
cover the  state  of  man's  heart  to  himself ; 
while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance, 
and  stipulating  for  the  other  indulgence,  it 
will  show  him  that,  whatever  change  there 
may  be  in  his  life,  there  is  none  in  his  heart ; 
the  temper  remains  as  it  did ;  and  it  is  bv  the 
inward  frame  rather  than  the  outward  act 
that  he  can  best  judge  of  his  own  state,  what- 
ever may  be  the  rule  by  which  he  undertakes 
to  judge  of  that  of  another. 

It  is  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not  more 
Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  they  are 
called,  are  not  better  men  ;  for  if  Christian- 
ity be  not  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  not 
high  enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very 
•extraordinary  exertions.  We  see  them  do 
and  suffer  every  day  for  popularity,  for  cus- 
tom, for  fashion,  for  the  point  of  honour,  not 
only  more  than  good  men  do  and  suffer  for 
religion,  but  a  great  deal  more  than  religion 
requires  them  to  do.  For  her  reasonable 
tervite  demands  no  sacrifices  but  what  are 
sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound  policy!  right 
reason,  and  uncorrupt  judgment. 

Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  even 

go  so  far  as  to  bring  their  right  faith  as  an 

apology  for  their  wrong  practice.      They 

have  a  commodious   way  •  of  'intrenching 

'  themselves  within  the  shelter  of  some  gener- 
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al  position  of  unquestionable  truth :  even 
the  great  Christian  hope  becomes  a  snare  to 
them.  They  apologize  for  a  life  of  offence, 
by  taking  refuge  in  the  extreme  goodness 
they  are  abusing.  That  *  God  is  all  merci- 
ful, is  the  common  reply  to  those  who  hint 
to  them  their  danger.  This  is  a  false  and  fa- 
tal application  of  a  divine  and  comfortable 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
the  proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the 
inference:  for  tbeir  deduction  implies,  not 
that  be  is  merciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to 
sin  continued  in.  But  it  is  a  most  fallacious 
hope  to  expect  that  God  will  violate  his  own 
covenant,  or  that  he  is  indeed,  '  all  mercy,' 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  other  attributes 
of  perfect  holiness,  purity  and  justice. 

It  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  rest  on  these 
vague  and  general  notions  of  indefinite  mer- 
cy; and  nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than 
this  indefinite  trust  in  being  forgiven  in  our 
own  way,  after  God  has  clearly  revealed  to 
us  that  he  will  only  forgive  us  in  his  way. 
Besides,  is  there  not  something  singularly 
base  in  sinning  against  God  because  he  is 
merciful  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  no  one  does  truly  trust  in 
God,  who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him. 
For  to  break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on 
his  favour ;  to  live  in  opposition  to  his  will, 
and  yet  in  expectation  of  his  mercy;  to  vio- 
late bis  commands,  and  yet  to  look  for  bis 
acceptance,  would  not,  in  any  other  instance, 
be  thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  conduct ; 
and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  as  uncommon  as  it 
is  inconsistent. 


CHAP.  VII. 

View  of  those  who  acknowledge  Christianity 
as  a  perfect  system,  of  morals,  but  deny  Us 
divine  authority.— Morality  not  the  whole 
of  Religion, 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter  notice  was  ta- 
ken of  that  description  of  persons  who  pro- 
fess to  receive  Christianity  with  great  rever- 
ence as  a  matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not 
pretend  to  adopt  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct ;  I 
shall  conclude  these  slight  remarks  with 
some  short  animadversions  on  another  set  of 


that  authority  alone  can  make  the  necessity 
of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such 
persons  at  once  save  themselves  from  the  dis- 
credit of  having  their  understanding  imposed 
upon  by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evi- 
dences and  authorities  ;  and  yet,  prudently 
enongb,  secure  to  themselves,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  reputation  of  good  men.  By 
steering  this  middle  kind  of  course,  they  con- 
trive to  be  reckoned  liberal  by  the  philoso- 
phers, and  decent  by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure 
morality  of  the  Gospel  very  carefully  trans- 
fused into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.    And 


men,  and  that  not  a  small  one  among  the  de- 
cent and  fashionable,  who  profess  to  think  it 

exhibits   an    admirable   system  of  morals,  ^proportion  of  human  conditions,  acco.  ota- 
while  they  deny  its  divine  authority ;  though  'ble  on  no  scheme  but  that  which  the  Go  pel 


indeed  it  would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that  u* 
precepts  should  be  mostscrupulou  Jy  observ- 
ed by  those  who  reject  the  authority.  Tbe 
influence  of  Divine  truth  must  necessarily 
best  prepare  the  heart  for  an  unreserved  obe- 
dience to  its  laws.  If  we  do  no  depend  oa 
the  offers  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  want  the 
best  motives  to  the  actions  and  performance!, 
which  it  enjoins.  A  livei)  belief  must  there- 
fore precede  a  hearty  obedience.  Let  tbo*e 
who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  tbe  Saviour 
of  the  world  has  said :  *  For  this  end  was  I 
born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  tbe 
world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  tbe 
truth.'  Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  here- 
fore,  reject  the  p  'W>  r  of  performing  good 
actions.  That  command,  for  instance,  t. 
set  'our  affections  on  things  above,*  wJl 
operate  but  faintly,  till  that  spirit  from  which 
the  command  proceeds,  touches  tbe  heart, 
and  convinces  that  no  human  good  is  wonhy 
of  tbe  entire  affection  of  an  immortal  crea- 
ture. An  unreserved  faith  in  the  promiser 
must  precede  our  acceptable  performance 
of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  anne  \ed. 
But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no 
other  motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in 
their  beauty,  and  a  cold  conviction  of  their 

Eropriety,  but  impelled  by  no  obedience  to 
is  authority  who  imposes  them ;  though  we 
know  not  how  well  they  might  be  performed 
by  pure  and  impeccable  beings,  yet  we  know 
how  they  commonly  are  performed  by  frail 
and  disorderly  creatures,  fallen  from  their 
innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their  very  na- 
tures. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  troth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
tbe  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in 
the  Creator's  moral  government  of  the  world. 
The  works  of  God  are  an  enigma,  of  which 
his  word  alone  is  the  the  solution.  Tbe  dark 
veil  which  is  thrown  over  the  divine  dispen- 
sations in  this  lower  world  must  naturally 
shock  those  who  consider  only  tbe  single 
scene  which  is  acting  on  the  present  stage ; 
but  is  reconcileable  to  him  who,  having 
learnt  from  Revelation  the  nature  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  great  Author  acts,  trusts  confi- 
dently that  the  catastrophe  will  set  all  to 
rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  and  tbe 
passions  have  introduced  ;  the  triumph  of 
wickedness;   the  seemingly  arbitrary  dit- 


has  opened  to  us— have  all  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  withdraw  from  tbe  love  of  God,  the 
hearts  of  those  who  erect  themselves  into 
critics  on  the  Divine  conduct,  and  yet  will 
not  study  the  plan,  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  rules,  so  far  as  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme 
Disposer  to  reveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  used  'as 
a  lamp  to  their  paths,'  men  can  neither  truly 
discern  the  crookedness  of  their  own  ways, 
nor  the  perfection  of  that  light  by  which  they 
are  directed  to  walk.  And  this  light  can 
only  be  seen  by  its  own  proper  brightness ; 
it  has  no  other  medium.  Until  therefore. 
1  the  secret  of  tbe  Lord'  is  with  men*  the* 
will  not  truly  'fear  him;'  until  he  has  *en 
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Urged  their  hearts'  with  the  knowledge  and  ] 
belief  of  bis  word,  they  will  not  very  vigor- 1 
ously  mo  '  the  way  of  bis  commandments.' 
Until  they  have  acquired  thai  *  faith,  with- 
out which  it  it  impossible  to  please  God,' 
tbev  will  not  attain  that  '  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  can  see  him.' 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  make 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we 
most  own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a 
divine  institution,  before  it  is  likely  to  ope- 
rate very  effectually  on  the  human  conduct 
The  great  Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by  anal- 
ogy from  natural  things,  is  so  just  and  wise 
an  economist,  that  be  always  adapts,  with  the 
most  accurate  precision,  the  instrument  to 
the  work ;  and  net er  lavishes  more  means 
than  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
posed end.  IT  therefore  Christianity  had 
been  intended  for  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
s)stem  of  ethics,  such  a  system  surely  might 
have  been  produced  at  an  infinitely  less  ex- 
pense. The  long  chain  of  prophecy,  the  sue 
cession  of  miracles,  the  labours  of  apostles, 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  cosily  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  re- 
cords, might  surely  have  been  spared  Les- 
sons of  mere  human  virtue  might  have  been 
delivered  by  some  suitable  instrument  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  strengthened  by  the  visible  au- 
thority of  human  power.  A  bare  system  of 
morals  might  have  been  communicated  to 
mankind  with  a  more  reasonable  prospect  of 
advantage,  by  means  not  so  repugnant  to 
human  pride.  A  mere  scheme  of  conduct 
might  have  been  delivered  with  far  greater 
probability  of  the  success  of  its  reception  by 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  philoso- 
pher, than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter 
to  fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  en- 
tirely, if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be 
taken  without  mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme, 
in  the  way  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  it.  It  must  be  accepted,  not  as  ex- 
hibiting beautiful  parts,  but  as  presenting 
one  consummate  whole,  of  which  the  perfec- 
tion arises  from  coherence  and  dependence, 
from  relation  and  consistency.  Its  power 
will  be  weakened,  and  its  energy  destroyed, 
if  every  caviller  pulls  out  a  pin,  or  obstructs 
a  spring  with  the  presumptuous  view  of  new 
moddeuing  the  Divine  work,  and  making  it 
go  to  his  own  mind.  There  must  be  no 
breaking  the  system  into  portions  of  which 
*e  are  at  liberty  to  choose  one  and  reject  an- 
other. There  is  no  separating  the  evidences 
"tmi  the  doctrines,  the  doctrines  from  the 
precepts,  belief  from  obedience,  morality 
from  piety,  tbe  love  of  our  neighbour  from 

°s  sny  thing,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  everv 

fhrog:  if  we  allow  the  Divine  Author  to  be 

jodeed  unto  us  •  wisdom  and  righteousness,' 

he  must  be  also  'sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion/ ^ 

Christianity  then  is  assuredlv  something 
more  than  a  mere  set  of  rate) ;  and  faith, 
f hough  it  never  pretended  to  be  the  substi. 
Vol.  I.  40 


tute  for  an  useful  life,  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  its  acceptance  with  God.  Tne  Gos- 
pel never  offers  to  make  religion  supercede 
morality,  but  every  where .  clearly  proves 
that  morality  is  not  tbe  whole  of  religion. 
Piety  is  not  only  necessary  as  a  means,  but 
is  itself  a  most  important  end.  It  is  not  only 
tbe  best  principle  of  moral  conduct,  but  is  an 
indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  itself.  It 
is  not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary,  even  when  detached  from 
its  immediate  influence  on  outward  actions. 
Religion  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which 
it  is  the  source ;  for  we  shall  be  living  in  the 
noblest  exercises  of  piety  when  we  shall  have 
no  objects  on  which  to  exercise  many  hu- 
man virtues.  When  there  will  be  no  dis- 
tress to  be  relieved,  no  injuries  to  be  forgiv- 
en, no  evil  habits  to  be  subdued,  there  will 
be  a  Creator  to  be  blessed  and  adored,  a  Re- 
deemer to  be  loved  and  praised. 

To  conclude,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 
merely  by  habit,  profession,  or  education  ; 
he  is  not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  hia 
sponsors  of  the  engagements  they  entered  into 
in  his  name ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embrac- 
ed Christianity  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth, 
and  an  experience  of  it*  excellence.  He  is 
not  only  confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evi- 
dences suggested  to  his  understanding,  or 
reasons  which  correspond  to  his  inquiries; 
but  all  these  evidences  of  truth,  all  these 

Erinciples  of  goodness  are  working  into  bis 
cart,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  his  practice. 
He  sees  so  much  of  the  body  of  the  great 
truths  and  fundamental  points  of  religion, 
that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in  those  lesser 
branches  which  ramify*  to  infinity  from  the 

ftarent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  individual- 
ly and  completely  comprehend  them  all. 
tie  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  gener- 
al truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the 
genera]  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  it  not 
startled  by  every  little  difficulty ;  he  is  not 
staggered  by  every  '  hard  saying.1  Those 
depths  of  mystery  which  surpass  hit  under- 
standing do  not  shake  his  faith,  and  this,  not 
because  he  is  credulous,  and  given  to  take 
things  upon  trust,  but  because,  knowing  that 
his  foundations  are  right,  he  sees  how  one 
truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like  the 
bearings  of  a  geometrical  building ;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  has  upon  an- 
other; because  he  sees  the  consistency  of 
each  with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and 
relation  of  all.  The  real  Christian  by  no 
means  rejects  reason  from  bis  religion  ;  so 
far  from  it,  he  most  carefully  exercises  it  in 
furnishing  his  mind  with  all  the  evidences  of 
its  truth.  But  be  does  not  stop  here.  Chris- 
tianity furnishes  him  with  a  hving  principle 
of  action,  with  the  vital  influences  of  the  ho- 
ly spirit,  which,  while  it  enlightens  his  facul- 
ties, rectifies  his  will,  turns  bis  knowledge 
into  practice,  sanctifies  his  heart,  changes 
his  habits,  and  proves  tliat  when  faithfully  re- 
ceived, the  word  of  truth  *  is  life  indeed,  an  1 
is  spirit  indeed!' 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT. 

MADE    IN   THE   NATIONAL   CONVENTION  OF   FRANCE, 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  LAfitfJ,  &C.   Of  GIEAT  BMTACT, — W   BEHALF  OF  THE  FIENCH  EMIOftAST  CLEMY. 

Ik  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  oc- 
casions so  extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser 
motives  of  delicacy  ought  to  vanish  before 
them,  it  is  presumed  that  the  present  emer- 
gency will  be  considered  as  presenting  one 
of  those  occasions,  and  will  in  some  measure 
justify  the  hardiness  of  this  address  from  a 
private  individual,  who,  stimulated  by  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  sacrifices  inferior  con- 
siderations to  the  ardent  desire  of  raising  fur- 
ther supplies  towards  relieving  a  distress  as 
pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  sub- 
scribed for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost 
exhausted.  Authentic  information  adds, 
that  multitudes  of  distressed  exiles  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  are  on  the  point  of  want- 
ing bread. 

V  ery  many  to  whom  this  address  is  made 
have  already  contributed  O  let  them  not 
be  weary  in  well  doing  !  J  know  that  many 
are  making  generous  exertions  for  the  just 
and  natural  claims  of  the  widows  and  cbil 
dren  of  our  own  brave  seamen  and  soldiers. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  present  is  an  in- 
terfering claim.  Those  to  whom  I  write, 
have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare.  You,  who 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet  com- 
plain that  you  have  little  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  another  boun- 
ty, but  subs  tract  it  rather  from  some  super- 
fluous expense. 

The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no 
arguments  to  be  pressed  upon  them ;  but  it 
is  not  those  alone  whom  I  address ;  I  write 
to  persons  of  every  description.  Luxurious 
habits  of  living,  which  really  furnish  the  dis- 
tressed with  the  fairest  grounds  for  applica- 
tion, are  too  often  urged  by  those  who  prac- 
tise them  as  a  motive  for  withholding  assist- 
ance, and  produced  as  a  plea  for  having  little 
to  spare.  Let  ber  who  indulges  such  habits, 
and  pleads  such  excuses  in  consequence,  re 
fleet,  that  by  retrenching  one  costly  dish 
from  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting  off  the 
superfluities  of  one  expensive  desert,  omit- 
ting one  evening's  public  amusement,  she 
may  furnish  at  least  a  week's  subsistence  to 
more  than  one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  per- 
haps as  herself,  and  who,  in  bis  own  country, 
may  have  often  tasted  how  much  more  bles- 
sed it  is  to  give  than  to  receive  -to  a  once 
affluent  minister  of  religion,  who  has  been 

*  Mr.  Bowdler's  letter  states,  that  about  six  shil- 
lings a  week  includes  the  expenses  of  each  priest 
at  Winchester. 
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lone;  accustomed  to  bestow  the 
be  is  now  reduced  to  solicit 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  ma- 
ternal prudence  has  not  yet-furnished  with 
the  means  of  bestowing,  may  be  cheaply 
taught  the  first  rudiments  of  charity,  togeth- 
er with  an  important  lesson  of  economy .- 
they  may  be  taught  to  sacrifice  a  feather,  a 
set  of  ribands,  an  expensive  ornament,  aa 
idle  diversion.  And  if  they  are  on  this  oc- 
casion instructed,  that  there  is  no  true  charity 
without  self-denial,  they  will  gain  more  than 
they  are  called  upon  to  give  :  for  the  sup- 
pression of  one  luxury  for  a  charitable  pair* 
pose,  is  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and  this 
without  any  pecuniary  expense.— An  indnl- 
gence  is  abridged  and  christian  charity  ts 
exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  ssn* 
ferings  they  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviev 
tions  which  mitigate  their  affliction.  How 
dreadful  it  is  to  be  without  comfort,  without 
necessaries,  without  a  home— without  a  coun- 
try !  While  the  gay  and  prosperous  would  do 
well  to  recollect,  how  suddenly  and  terribly 
those  unhappy  persons  for  whom  we  plead, 
were,  by  tne  surprising  vicissitudes  of  life, 
thrown  down  from  heights  of  gayety  and  pros* 
peritv  equal  to  what  they  are  now  enjoying. 
And  let  those  who  have  husbands,  fathers,  sons, 
brothers,  or  friends,  reflect  on  the  uncertain- 
ties of  war,  aod  the  revolution  of  human  af- 
fairs. It  is  only  by  imagining  the  possibility 
that  those  who  are  dear  to  us  may  be  placed 
by  the  instability  of  human  events,  in  the 
same  calamitous  circumstances,  that  we  can 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  woes  we  are 
called  upon  to  commiserate. 

In  a  distress  so  wide  and  comprehensive  as 
the  present,  many  are  prevented  from  giving 
bv  that  popular  excuse  -*  That  it  is  but  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean  '  But  let  them  re- 
fleet,  that  if  all  the  individual  drops  were 
withheld,  there  would  be  no  ocean  at  all ; 
and  the  inability  to  give  much  ought  not,  on 
any  occasion,  to  be  converted  into  an  excuse 
for  giving  nothing.  Even  moderate  circum- 
stances need  not  plead  an  exemption.  The 
industrious  tradesman  will  not,  even  in  a  po- 
litical view,  be  eventually  a  loser  by  his  small 
contribution.  The  money  now  raised  «• 
neither  carried  out  of  onr  country,  nor  dis- 
sipated in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  the 
community  ;  returns  to  our  shops  and  to  oor 
markets,  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  ot 
life. 


Note.— The  profits  of  this  publication,  which  we ro  considerable,  were  given  to  the  French  eonpraf 
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Some  have  objected  to  the  difference  of  re- 
ligion of  those  for  whom  we  solicit.  Such 
an  objection  hardly  deserves  a  serious  an- 
swer. Sorely  if  the  superstitious  Tartar 
hopes  to  become  possessed  of  the  courage 
and  talents  of  the  enemy  he  slays,  the  Chris- 
tian is  not  afraid  of  catching,  or  of  propaga- 
ting the  error  of  the  sufferer  he  relieves.— 
Christian  charity  u  of  no  party.  We  plead 
not  for  their  faith  wit  for  their  wants.  But 
while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  their  popery 
but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit ;  yet  let 
the  more  scrupulous,  who  look  for  desert  as 
well  as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty, 
bear  in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have 


sacrificed  their  conscience  to  their  conven- 
ience, they  had  now  been  in  this  country  ; 
and  if  we  wish  for  proselytes,  who  knows  but 
it  may  be  the  first  step  towards  their  conver- 
sion, if  we  show  them  the  purity  of  our  reli- 
gion, by  the  beneficence  of  our  actions. 
Alf  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  you 
B^h  high  motives  (and  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  in  every  action  we  were  to  be  influen- 
ced only  by  the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of 
bounty  to  which  you  may  be  called  out,  can 
ever  come  so  immediately,  and  so  literally 
under  that  solemn  and  affecting  description, 
which  will  be  recorded  in  the  great  day  of 
account—/  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 

The  following  is  an  exact  Translation  from  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Convention  at  Paris,  on 
Friday  the  14th  of  December,  1792,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  establishing  Public  Schools  for  the 
Education  of  Youth,  by  citizen  Dupont,  a  member  of  considerable  weight ;  and  as  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  except  from  two  or  three  of  the  clergy,  it  may 
be  fairly  couaidered  as  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of  that  enlightened  assembly.  Translated  from 
Le  Moniteur  of  Sunday  the  16th  of  December,  1792. 


What  !   Thrones  are  overturned  !   Scep- 
tres broken  !     Kings  expire !    And  yet  the 
altars  of  God  remain  !     (Here  there  is  a 
murmur  from  some  members ;  and  the  abbe 
Icaoff  demands  that  the  person  speaking 
nay  be  called  to  order. )    Tyrants  in  outrage 
to  nature,  continue  to  burn  an  impious  in- 
cense on  those  altars  !      (Some  murmurs : 
arise,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses  from  j 
the  majority  of  the  assembly.)    The  thrones  j 
that  have  been  reversed,  have  left  these  al- 1 
tars  naked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.    Aj 
single  breath  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  I 
be  sufficient  to  make  them  disappear  ;  and  if 
humanity  is  under  obligations  to  the  French : 
nation  for  the  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall  ( 
(if  kings,  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  the  \ 
Frencb people  now  sovereign,  will  be  wise, 
enough,  in  like  manner,  to  overthrow  those 
altars  and  those  idol*  to  which  those  kings 
have  hitherto  made  tbem  subject  ?    Nature 
and  Reason^  these  ought  to  be  the  gods  of 
men !    These   are  my  gods !     (Here  the : 
abbe  AuDBJCiif  cried  out,  4  there  is  no  bear-  i 
iog  this;1  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. —  | 
A  great  laugh.)    Admire  nature — cultivate 
reason.    Ana  you,  legislators,  if  you  desire 
that  the  French  people  should  be  happy, 
make  haste  to  propagate  those  principles,  and 
to  teach  them  in  your  primary  schools,  in- 
tend of  those  fanatical    principles   which 
bave  hitherto  been  taught.    The  tyranny  of 
kings  was  confined  to   make  their  people 
miserable  in  this  life— but  those  other  tyrants, 
the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into  anoth- 
er, of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than  of 
eternal  punishments  ;  a  doctrine  which  some 
nen  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to 
belie? e.    But  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe 
»»  come— all  these  prejudices  must  fall  at  the 
Mine  time.     We  must  destroy  Mm,  ur  Uiey 

*M  destroy  us.    For  myself,  1  hones;  ly  avow 


to  the  convention,  /  am  an  atheist !    (Here 
there  is  some  noise  and  tumult.    But  a  great 
number  of  members  cry  out,  *  what  is  that 
to  us— you  are  an  honest  man  !')    But  I  defy 
a  single  individual,  amongst  the  twenty-four 
millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make  against  me 
any    well-grounded    reproach.       I    doubt 
whether  the  Christians  or  the  Catholics,  of 
which  the  last  speaker,  and  those  of  his  opin- 
ion, bave  been  talking,  to  us,  can  make  the 
same  challenge-    (Great  applauses.)    There 
is  another  consideration — Paris  has  had  great 
losses.    It  has  been  deprived  of  the  com- 
merce of  luxury ;  of  that  factitious  splen- 
dour which  was  found  at  courts,  and  invited 
strangers  hither.    Well!     We  must  repair 
these  losses.    Let  me  then  represent  to  you 
the  times,  that  are  fast  approaching,  when 
our  philosophers,  whose  names  are  celebra- 
ted throughout  Europe,   Petion,  Syeyes, 
Con  none  fcT,  and  others — surrounded  in  our 
Pantheon,  as  the  Greek  philosophers  were 
at  Athens,  with  a  crowd  of  disciples  coming 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  walking  like  the 
peripatetics,  and  teaching — this  man,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,    and  developing   the 
progress  of  all  human  knowledge ;  that,  per- 
fectioning  the  sjcial  system,  and  showing  in 
our  decree  of  the  1 7th  of  June,  1789,  the 
seeds  of  the  insurrections  Of  the  14th  of  Ju- 
ly, and  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  all  those 
insurrections  which  are  spreading  with  such 
rapidity  throughout  Europe— so  that  these 
young  strangers,  on  their  return  to  their  re- 
spective  countries,   may   spread  the   same 
lights,  and  may  operate,a/br  the  hnppinest  of 
mankind,  similar  revolutions  throughout  the 
world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost 
throughout  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the 
galleries.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  I  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  more 
"nseasonabl*  at  this  critical  time  to  offer  to  I  gious   part  of  it,  a  few  slight  observat 


reli- 
ohservations. 
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occasioned  by  the  late  famous  speech  of  Mr. 
Dupont,  which  exhibits  the  confession  of 
faith  of  a  considerable  member  of  the  French 
national  convention.  Though  the  speech 
itself  has  been  pretty  generally  read,  yet  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  prefix  it  to  these 
remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  already  peru- 
sed it,  might,  from  an  honest  reluctance  to 
credit  the  existence  of  such  principles,  dis- 
pute its  authenticity,  and  accuse  the  remarks, 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit 
of  invective,  and  unfair  exaggeration.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  its 
impiety  is  so  monstrous,  that  many  good  men 
were  of  opinion  it  ought  not  to  he  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ;  for  there 
are  crimes  with  which  even  the  imagination 
should  never  come  in  contact,  and  which  it 
is  almost  safer  not  to  controvert  than  to  de- 
tail. 

But  as  an  aocieot  nation  intoxicated  their 
slaves,  and  then  exposed  them  before  their 
children,  in  order  to  increase  their  horror  of 
intemperance ;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece 
of  impiety  may  be  placed  in  such  a  light  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Christian  reader,  that, 
in  proportion  as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his 
faith,  instead  of  being  shaken,  will  be  only 
so  much  the  more  strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered 
in  an  assembly  of  politicians,  is  not  on  a  ques- 
tion of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all 
political  considerations  as  the  soul  is  to  the 
body,  as  eternity  is  to  time.  The  object  of 
this  oration  is  not  to  dethrone  kings,  but  him 
by  whom  kings  reign.  It  does  not  excite 
the  cry  of  indignation  in  the  orator  that  Lnuh 
the  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reirneth  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not 
a  sentiment  hinted  in  a  journal,  hazarded  in 
a  pamphlet,  or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing 
club ;  but  it  is  the  implied  faith  of  the  rulers 
ofajrreat  nation. 

Little  notice  would  have  been  due  to  this 
famous  speech,  if  it  conveyed  the  sentiments 
of  only  one  vain  orator ;  but  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  it  was  heard,  received,  applaud- 
ed, with  two  or  three  exceptions  only —a  fact, 
which  you,  who  have  scarcely  believed  in  the 
existence  of  atheism,  will  hardly  credit,  and 
which,  for  the  honour  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  hoped  that  our  posterity  will  reject 
as  totally  incredible. 

A  love  of  liberty,  generous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  well  meaning  but  mistaken 
men  still  to  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  na- 
tional convention  of  Prance.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  the  licentious  wild'ness  which 
has  been  excited  in  that  country,  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  true  happiness,  and  no  more  re- 
sembles liberty,  than  the  tumultuous  joys  of 
the  drunkard  resemble  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
sober  and  well-regulated  mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inconsistencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have 
not  considered  how  some  persons  having  at 
first  been  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as 
approvers,  by  a  sort  of  natural  progression, 
soon  become  principals :— to  those  who  have 


never  observed  by  what  a  variety  of -strange 

associations  in  the  mind,  opinions  tbat  seem 
the  most  irreconcilable  meet  at  some  unsus- 
pected turning,  and  come  to  be  united  in  the  ^ 
same  man ;— >to  all  such  it  may  appear  quite 
incredible,  tbat  well  meaning  and  even  pious  : 
people  should  continue  to  applaud  the  princi- 
ples of  a  set  of  men  who  have  publicly  made 
known  their  intention  of  abolisbioe;  Chris- 
tianity, as  far  as  the  demolition  of  altars, 
priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  eon  abolish 
it.  As  to  the  religion  itself,  this  also  they 
may  traduce  and  reject,  but  we  know,  from 
the  comfortable  promise  of  an  authority  still 
sacred  in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gain 
of  hetl  shttti  not  prevail  against  U,  ^ 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  these  slight  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
dressed; by  that  class  of  well  intontioned  bet 
ill- judging  people*  who  favour  at  least,  if 
they  do  not  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  new  republic     You  are  not  here  ac- 
cused of  being  the  wilful  abettors  of  infideli- 
ty.   God  forbid !  *  We  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  von  ;  and  things  which  accompany 
salvation.     But  this  ignia  faluus  of  liberty 
and  universal  brotherhood,  which  the  French 
are  madly  panning,  with  the  insignia  of  free- 
dom  in  one  hand,  and  the  bloody  bayonet  in 
the  other,  has  bewitched  your  senses,  is  mis- 
leading your  steps,  and  betraying  you  to 
ruin.    You-are  gazing  at  a  meteor  raised  by 
the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these  wild  and 
infatuated  wanderers  are  pursuing  to  their 
destruction ;  and  though  for  a  moment  yon 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  which 
leads  to  the  perfection  of  human  freedom, 
you  will,  should  you  joio  in  the  mad  pursuit, 
soon  discover  that  it  will  conduct  yon  over 
dreary  wilds  and  sinking  bogs,  only  to  plunge 
you  in  deep  and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindica- 
tion of  your  favouring  in  the  JirH  inttnnc* 
their  political  projects.    The  cause  they  took 
in  hand  seemed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
man kind.     Its  very  name  insured  its  popu- 
larity.    What  English  heart  did  not  exult  at 
the  demolition  of  the  Bastile?  What  lover  of 
his  specie*  did  not  triumph  in  the  warm  hope, 
tbat  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world 
would  soon  be  one  of  the  most  free  ?  Popery 
and  despotism,  though  chained  bv  the  gentle 
influence  of  I^ouis  the  sixteenth,  had  actually  , 
slain  their  thousands.      Little  was  it  then 
imagined,  that  Anarchy  and   Atheism,  the 
monsters  who  were  about  to  succeed  then, 
would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands*     If  we 
cannot  res  ret  the  defeat  of  the  two  former 
tyrants,  what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph 
in  the  mischiefs  of  the  two  latter  ?  Who,  I 
say,  that  had  a  bead  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to 
feel,  did  not  glow  with  the  hope,  that  from  the^ 
ruins  of  tyranny,  and  the  rubbish  of  popery, 
a  beautiful  and  finely  framed  edifice  would 
in  time  have  been  constructed,  and  that  ours 
would  not  have  been  the  only  country  in 
which  the  patriot's  fair  idea  of  well-under- 
stood liberty,  the  politician's  view  of  a  per- 
fect constitution,  together  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  a  sublime  and 
rectified  Christianity,  might  be  realized  ? 

But,  alas!  it  frequently  happens  that  thr 
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wiie  and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous 
io  attacking  the  mischiefs  which  they  are 
the  first  to  perceive  aod  lament  With  a  ti- 
midity io  some  respects  virtuous,  they  fear 
attempting  any  thing  which  may  possibly  ag- 
gravate the  evils  they  deplore*  or  put  to  haz- 
ard the  blessings  the?  already  enjoy .  They 
dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares, 
and  are  rather  ant,  with  a  spirit  of  hopeless 
resignation,       \    ' 

1  To  bear  the  ills  they  have, 
*  Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of.' 

While  sober- minded  and  considerate  men, 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  complicated 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God,  in  bis  own 
good  time_^hould  open  the  bUnd  eyes ;  the 
vast  scheme  of  reformation  was  left  to  that 
set  of  rash  and  presumptuous  adventurers 
who  are  generally  watching  how  they  may 
convert  public  grievances  to  their  own  per- 
sonal account.  It  was  undertaken,  not  upon 
broad  basis  of  a  wise  and  well-digested 
scheme,  of  which  all  the  parts  should  contri- 
bute to  the  perfection  of  one  consistent  whole ; 
it  was  earned  on,  not  by  those  steady  mea- 
sures, founded  on  rational  deliberation,  which 
are  calculated  to  accomplish  so  important  an 
end ;  not  with  a  temperance  which  indicated 
a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard  for 
religion ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant  lust 
of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity 
which  perhaps  ever  instigated  human  mea- 
sures—a  lust  of  power,  which  threatens  to 
ettend  its  desolating  influence  over  the  whole 
globe; — a  vanity  of  the  same  destructive 
species  with  that  which  stimulated  the  cele- 
brated incendiary  of  Ephesus,  who  being 
weary  of  his  native  obscurity  and  insignifi- 
cance, and  preferring  infamy  to  oblivion, 
could  contrive  no  other  road  to  fame  and  im- 
mortality, than  that  of  setting  fire  to  the  ex- 
quisite temple  of  Diana.  He  wot  remem- 
bered indeed,  as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was 
only  to  be  execrated ;  while  the  seventh  won- 
der of  the  world  lay  prostrate  through  his 
crime. 

But  toooften  that  daring  boldness  which  ex- 
cites admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  virtue, 
is  not  genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judg- 
ment, is  tanity  in  the  heart.  Strong  and  un- 
precedented measures,  plans  instantaneously 
conceived,  and  as  rapidly  executed,  argue 
.not  ability,  but  arrogance.  A  mind  contin- 
ually dnven  out  in  Quest  of  presumptuous 
novelties,  is  commonly  a  mind  void  of  real 
resources  within,  and  incapable  of  profiting 
from  observation  without.  Sure  principles 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  experiment, 
*od  experiment  requires  more  time  than  the 
^nguine  can  spare,  and  more  patience  than 
™e  vain  possess.  In  the  crude  speculations 
of  these  rash  reformists,  few  obstructions 
occur.  It  is  like  taking  a  journey,  not  on  a 
road,  but  on  a  map.  Difficulties  are  unseen, 
or  are  kept  in  the  back  ground.  Impossibili- 
ties are  smothered,  or  rather  thev  are  not  suf- 
fered to  he  born.  Nothing  is  felt  but  the  ar- 
owr  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen  but  the 
wtsraty  of  success.  Whereas  if  difficulties 
**?*  °ot  of  sober  experiment,  the  disap- 
pointments attending  them  generate  humili- 


ty; the  failures  inseparable  from  the  best 
concerted  human    undertakings,  serve    at 
once  to  multiply  resources,  and  to  excite 
self-distrust ;  while  ideal  projectors,  and  ac- 
tual demolishers,  are  the  most  conceited  of 
mortals.    It  never  occurs  to  them  that  those 
defects  of  old  institutions,  on   which  they, 
frame  their  objections,  are  equally  palpable » 
to  all  other  men     It  never  occurs  to  them 
that  frenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wisdom* 
can  build ;  that  pulling  down  the  strongest 
edifice  is  far  more  easy  than  the  reconstruct . 
tion  of  the  meanest ;  that  the  most  ignorant 
labourer  is  competent  to  the  one,  while  for. 
the  other  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  the 
patient  industry  of  the  workman  must  unite.  • 
That  a  sound  judgment  will  profit  by  the  er- 
rors of  our  predecessors,  as  well  as  by  their 
excellences.    That  there  is  a  retrospective 
wisdom  to  which  much  of  our  prospective 
wisdom  owes  its  birth ;  and  that  after  all* 
neither  the  perfection  pretended  to,  nor  the 
pride  which  accompanies  the  pretension,  *  is 
made  for  man.1 

It  is  the  same  over-ruling  vanity  whieh  op- 
erates in  their  politics,  and  in  their  religion, 
which  makes  Kersaint*  boast  of  carrying  bis 
destructive  projects  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Brazils,  and  from  Mexico  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ganges ;  which  makes  him  menace  to 
outstrip  the  enterprise  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant hero  of  romance,  and  almost  undertake 
with  the  marvellous  celerity  of  the  nimble-  , 
footed  Puck 

4To  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.* — 


) 


forty  minutes. 

It  is  the  same  vanity,  still  the  master- pas- 
sion in  the  bosom  of  a  Frenchman,  which 
leads  Dupont  and  Manuel  to  undertake  in 
their  orations  to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  to  ex- 
terminate the  priesthood,  to  erect  a  pan  the-' 
on  for  the  world,  to  restore  the  peripatetic 
philosophy,  and  in  short  to  revive  every 
thing  of  ancient  Greece,  except  the  pure 
taste,  the  profound  wisdom,  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, the  veneration  of  the  laws,  and  that  high 
degree  of  reverence  which  even  virtuous 
Pagans  profess  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the 
same  hostility  to  established  opinions,  which 
dictate  the  preposterous  and  impious  doctrine 
that  death  a  an  eternal  sleep.  The  prophets 
and  apostles  assert  the  contrary.     David  ex- 

f>ress!y  says,  '  when  I  awake  up  after  thy 
ikeness  I  shall  be  satisfied ;'  implying  that 
our  true  life  will  begin  at  our  departure  out 
of  this  world.  The  destruction  or  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body  will  be  the  revival,  not  the  • 
death,  of  the  soul. — It  is  to  the  living  the 
apostle  says,  *  awake  thou  that  steepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light.' 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility 
of  amending  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  France,  that  all  has  succeeded  so  ill. 
It  cannot  be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  reform- 

•See  his  enceeh,  enumerating  their  intended 
projeet*. 
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ing  spirit  was  wauled  in  that  country ;  their 
government  was  not  more  despotic,  than  their 
church  was  superstitions  aod  corrupt. 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and 
though  it  may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who 
in  the  Jir it  outset  of  the  French  revolution, 
rejoiced  even  on  religious  motives :  yet  it  is 
astonishing,  how  any  pious  person,  even  with 
all  the  blinding  power  of  prejudice,  can  think 
without  horror  of  the  present  state  of  France 
It  is  no  less  wonderful  how  any  rational  man 
could,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, transfer  that  reasoning,  however  just  it 
might  be,  when  applied  to  France,  to  the 
case  of  England.  For  what  can  be  more 
unreasonable,  than  to  draw  from  different, 
and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same  conclu- 
sion ?  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government, 
ana  two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very 
reverse  of  each  other  ?— opposite  in  their 
genius,  unlike  in  their  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  completely  different  in  each  of 
their  component  parts. 

That  despotism,  priestcraft,  intolerance, 
and  superstition  are  terible  evils,  no  candid 
Christian  it  is  presumed  will  deny ;  but,  bles- 
sed be  God,  Uiourh  these  mischiefs  are  not 
yet  entirely  banished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  have  scarcely  any  existence  in 
this  happy  country. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to 
cure  actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence 
has  been  first  plainly  proved,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  suitable  remedy,  requires  diligence 
as  well  as  courage ;  observation  as  well  as 
genius ;  patience  and  temperance  as  well  as 
anal  and  spirit  It  requires  the  union  of  that 
clear  head  and  sound  heart  which  constitute 
the  true  patriot  But  to  conjure  up  fancied 
evils,  or  even  greatly  to  aggravate  real  ones, 
and  then  to  exhaust  our  labour  in  combat- 
ing them,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination  and  an  ill  governed 
spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial, 
drowning  of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the  in- 
quisition, have  been  justly  reprobated  as  the 
foulest  staios  of  the  respective  periods  in 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  they 
existed ;  but  would  any  roan  be  rationally 
employed,  who  should  now  stand  up  gravely 
to  declaim  against  these  as  the  predomina- 
ting mischiefs  of  the  present  century  ?  Even 
the  whimsical  knight  of  La  Mancha  himself. 
would  not  fight  wind-mills  that  were  pulled 
down ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
above-named  evils  are  at  present  little  more 
chimerical  than  some  of  those  now  so  bitterly 
complained  of  among  us.  It  is  not  as  Dry- 
den  said,  when  one  of  his  works  was  unmer- 
cifully abused,  that  the  piece  has  not  faults 
enough  in  it,  but  the  critics  have  not  had  the 
wit  to  fix  upon  the  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not 
want  faults ;  but  our  political  critics  err  in 
the  objects  of  their  censure.  Tbey  say  little 
of  those  real  and  pressing  evils  resulting  from 
our  own  corruption,  of  that  depravity  which 
constitutes  the  actual  miseries  of  life ;  while 
they  gloomily  speculate  upon  a  thousand  im- 


aginary political  grievances,  and  fancy  that 
the  reformation  of  our  rulers  and  our  legis- 
latures is  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  as  2 
happy  people.     Alas ! 

How  small,  of  all  that  ha  man  hearts  endure, 
That  part,  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  core. 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  gov- 
ernment  were,  perhaps,  never  more  fully  es- 
tablished, nor  was  public  j  lift  ice  ever  more 
exactly  administered.  Pure  and  undented 
religion  was  never  laid  more  open  to  all,  Una 
at  this  day.  I  wish  I  could  say  we  were  a 
religious  people ;  but  this  at  least  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  great  truths  of  reli- 
gion were  never  belter  understood;  that 
Christianity  was  never  more  complete!* 
stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and  dis- 
guises, or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hit- 
man infusions,  and  from  whatever  U  debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  d*y  in 
this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  around  us  to  discover  Ibe 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs 
of  priestcraft  or  superstition.  Who  attempt* 
to  impose  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  ?  Who 
seeks  to  put  any  blind  on  the  eyes  o(  the 
most  illiterate  ?  Who  fetters  the  judgment 
or  enslaves  the  conscience  of  ibe  meanest  of 
our  Protestant  brethren  ?  Nay,  such  is  uVe 
power  of  pure  Christianity,  that  genome 
Christianity,  which  is  exhibited  in  our  tftsx- 
gy  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  as  well  as 
to  reform  the  heart,  and  such  are  the  advan- 
tages which  the  most  abject  in  this  country 
possess  for  enjoying  its  privileges,  that  the 
poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he-  be  as  reli- 
gious as  multitudes  of  his  station  really  sre, 
has  clearer  ideas  of  God  and  bis  own  soul, 
purer  notions  of  that  true  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  the  mere  div 
puter  of  this  world,  though  he  possess  ever/ 
splendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  of  a  perfect  form  of  government,  or  of 
a  perfect  church  establishment,  because  1  am 
speaking  of  institutions  which  are  human ; 
and  the  very  idea  of  their  being  human  in- 
volves also  the  idea  of  imperfection.  But 
I  am  speaking  of  the  best  constituted  go* 
ernment,  and  the  best  constituted  national 
church,  with  which  the  history  of  mankiod 
is  yet  acquainted.  Time,  that  sileot  in- 
structor, and  experience,  that  great  rectifier 
of  the  judgment,  will  more  and  more  discov- 
er to  us  what  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
genius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that  lib- 
eral and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  Utile  doobt 
but  that  a  temperate  and  well-regulated  seal 
will,  at  a  convenient  season,  correct  what- 
soever sound  policy  shall  suggest  as  wise  w» 
expedient  to  be  corrected.  . 

It  there  are  errors  in  the  church,  and  it 
does  not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sighted* 
ness  of  a  keen  opposer  to  discover  that  there 
are,  there  is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  into*- 
eraoce.  or  spiritual  usurpation.  A  nert 
zeal  and  an  uncharitable  bigotry  might  have 
furnished  matter  for  a  well  deserved  a*1*"- 
astical  philippic  in  other  times :  but  thsnfcc 
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to  the  temper  of  the  present  day,  unless  we 
conjure  np  a  spirit  01  religious  chivalry,  and 
sally  forth  in  quest  of  imaginary  evils,  we 
shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  perse- 
cution or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  which  re- 
sult from  polemic  -pride  and  rigid  bigotry, 
but  are  of  a  kind  far  different. 
If  the  warm  sun  o:  prosperity  has  unhap- 

Ely  produced  its  too  common  effect,  in  re- 
sting the  vigour  of  religious  exertion  ;  if, 
in  too  many  instances,  security  has  engen- 
dered sloth,  and  affluence  produced  dissipa- 
tion ;  let  us  implore  the  Divine  grace,  that 
the  present  alarming  crisis  may  rouse  the 
careless,  and  quicken  the  supine ;  that  our 
pastors  may  be  convinced  that  the  Church 
has  less  to  fear  from  external  violence,  than 
from  internal  decay ;  nay,  that  even  the  vio- 
lence of  attack  is  often  really  beneficial,  by 
exciting  that  activity  which  enables  us  to  re- 
pel danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  is 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  they 
be  convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with 
which  their  enemies  perhaps  unjustly  accuse 
them,  is  not  more  fatal  than  tbe  love  of  pleas- 
ure ;  that  no  stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opin- 
ion can  atone  for  a  too  close  assimilation  with 
the  manners  of  the  world ;  that  heresy  with- 
out, is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  indifference 
from  within  ;  that  the  most  regular  clerical 
education,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
forms,  and  even  the  strictest  conformity  to 
the  established  discipline  and  opinions  of  the 
Church,  will  avail  but  little  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom,  without  a  strict 
spirit  of  personal  watchfulness,  habitual  self- 
dental,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animad- 
vert on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not 
in  some  sort  connected  with  religion  ;  yet  it 
is  presumed  it  may  not  be  thought  quite  for- 
eign 1o  the  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
among  tbe  reigning  complaints  against  our 
civil  administration,  the  most  plausible  seems 
to  be  that  excited  by  the  supposed  danger  of 
an  invasion  on  the  liberty  ot  the  press. — 
Were  this  apprehension  well  founded,  we 
should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one  of  the 
most  grievous  misfortunes  that  can  befall  a 
free  country.  Tie  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  privilege  itself,  but  tbe 

Sardian  of  all  our  other  liberties  and  privi 
o'es,  and,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  which 
las  lately  been  made  of  this  valuable  posses- 
sion, yet  every  man  of  a  sound  unprejudiced 
mind  is  well  aware  that  true  liberty  or  every 
sind  is  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  any 
object  for  which  human  activity  can  con- 
tend. Nay,  the  very  abuse  of  a  good,  often 
makes  us  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
good  itself.  Fair  and  well-proportioned  free- 
dom will  ever  retain  all  her  native  beauty  to 
a  judicious  eve,  nor  will  the  genuine  loveli- 
ness of  her  form  be  the  less  prized  for  our 
wing  lately  contemplated  the  distorted  fea- 
tures and  false  colouring  of  her  caricature. 
JJ  presented  to  us  by  the  daubing  hand  of 
Gallic  patriots. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  press 
oug-ht  to  be  valued,  would  it  really  be  so  very! 


heavy  a  misfortune,  if  corrupt  and  inflaming 
publications,  calculated  to  destroy  that  yir- 
tue  which  every  good  man  is  anxious  to  pre- 
serve, that  peace  which  every  honest  man  is 
struggling  to  secure,  should,  just  at  this 
alarming  period,  be  somewhat  difficult  to  be 
obtained  r  Would  it  be  so  very  grievous  a 
national  calamity,  if  tbe  crooked  progeny  of 
treason  and  blasphemy  should  find  it  a  little 
inconvenient  to  venture  forth  from  their 
lurking  holes,  and  range  abroad  in  open  day  ? 
Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be  reckon- 
ed amonjr,  the  real  advantages  of  medicinal 
repositories  ?  And  can  tbe  easiness  of  ac- 
cess to  seditious  or  atheistical  writings,  be  se* 
riously  numbered  among  the  substantial  bles- 
sings of  any  country  ?  Would  France,  at 
this  day,  have  had  much  solid  cause  of  re-  j 
gret,  if  most  of  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  /* 
Rousseau,  and  d'Alembert  (the  prolific  seed/ 
of  their  wide-spreading  tree)  hart  found  more/ 
difficulty  in  getting  into  the  world,  or  been 
le^s  profusely  circulated  when  in  it  ?  And 
might  not  England  at  this  moment  have  been 
just  as  happy  in  her  ignorance,  if  the  famous 
orations  of  citizen  Dupont  and  citizen  Man- 
uel, had  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
ened and  philosophical  countries  r* 

To  return  to  these  orations :— We  have 
too  often,  in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  deplor- 
ed the  mischiefs  of  irreligion,  arising  inci- 
dentally from  a  neglected  or  an  abused  edu- 
cation But  what  mischiefs  will  not  irreli- 
gion produce,  when,  in  the  projected  schools 
of  France,  as  announced  to  us  by  V  e  two 
metaphysical  legislators  above  mentioned, 
impiety  shall  be  taught  by  system  ?  Whesi 
out  of  the  mouths  of  Danes  and  sucklings  the 
monstrous  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont  and 
Manuel,  shall  be  perfected?  When  the 
fruits  of  atheism,  dropping  from  their  newly* 
planted  tree  of  liberty,  shall  pollute  the  very 
fountains  of  knowledge  ?    When  education 

*  Extract  from  Mtms.  Manuel's  letter  to  the  JW 
tional  Convention,  dated  January  26, 1 793. 

•  The  priests  of  a  republic  are  its  magistrate*, 
the  law  its  gospel.  What  mission  can  be  more 
august  than  that  of  the  instructors  of  youth,  who 
having  themselves  escaped  from  the  hereditary  pre- 
judice of  all  sects,  point  owl  to  the  human  race 
their  inalienable  rights,  founded  upon  thr.t  sublime 
wisdom  which  pervades  all  nature.  Religious 
faith,  impressed  on  the  mind  of  an  infant  seven 
years  old,  will  lead  to  perfect  slavery  :  or  dogma* 
at  that  age  are  only  arbitrary  commands.  Ah  ! 
what  is  belief  without  esamination,  without  con- 
viction. It  renders  men  either  melancholy  or  mad, 
&c. 

4  Legislators !  Virtue  wants  neither  temples  nor 
synagogues.  It  is  not  from  priests  we  learn  to  do 
pood  or  noble  actions.  No  religion  must  be  taught 
in  schools  which  are  to  be  national  ones.  To  pre- 
scribe one,  would  be  to  prefer  it  to  all  others. — 
There  history  must  speak  of  sects,  as  she  speaks  of 
other  events.  It  would  become  your  wisdom,  per- 
haps, to  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  republic  should 
not  enter  the  temples  before  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Reason  must  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  &c.  Hard- 
ly were  children  born  before  they  fell  into  tbe  hands 
of  priests,  who  first  blinded  their  eyes,  and  then 
delivered  them  over  to  kings.  Wherever  kings 
cease  to  govern,  priests  must  cease  to  educate.' 
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beings  poisoned  in  all  ber  springs,  the  rising 
generation  wilt  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism 
as  decorous,  and  Christianity  as  eccentric  ? 
When  atheism  shall  be  considered  as  a  proof 
of  accomplished  breeding,  and  religion  as 
the  stamp  of  a  vulgar  education  ?  When 
the  regular  course  of  obedience  to  masters 
and  tutors  will  consist  in  renouncing  the 
hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and  in  deri- 
ding the  idea  of  future  punishment  ?  When 
everv  man  and  every  child,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  professed  in  the  conven- 
tion, shall  presume  to  say  with  his  tongue, 
what  hitherto  even  the  fool  has  only  dared  to 
aay  in  heart,  That  there  ie  no  God.  * 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  du- 
ty of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  por- 
tions—the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour.  Now,  as  these  two  principles 
have  their  being  from  the  same  source,  and 
derive  their  vitality  from  the  union ;  so  im- 
piety furnishes  the  direct  converse — That 
atheism  which  destroys  all  belief  in,  and  of 
course  cuts  off  all  love  of,  and  communion 
with  God,  disqualifies  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life. 
There  is,  in  its  way,  the  same  consistency, 
agreement  and  uniformity,  between  the  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad 
member  of  society,  as  there  is  between  giv- 
ing *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,1  and  exer- 
cising (  peace  and  good  will  to  men  ' 

My  fellow  Christians  !  This  is  not  a  strife 
of  words ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about 
opinions  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
such  as  you  have  been  accustomed  at  home 
to  hear  even  good  men  dispute  upon,  when 
perhaps  they  would  have  acted  a  more  wise 
and  amiable  part  had  they  remained  silent, 
sacrificing  their  mutual  differences  on  the 
altar  of  Christian  charity  :  But  this  bold 
renuciation  of  the  first  great  fundamental 
article  of  faith,  this  daring  rejection  of  the 
Supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  is 
laying  ihe  axe  and  striking  with  a  vigorous 
stroke  at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness. 
It  is  tearing  up  the  very  foundation  of  hu- 
man hope,  ana  extirpating  every  true  prin- 
ciple of  human  excellence.  It  is  annihila- 
ting tbe  very  existence  of  virtue,  by  anni- 
hilating its  motives,  its  sanctions,  its  obliga- 
tions, its  object,  and  its  end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  proba- 

•  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  though 
the  French  are  continually  binding  themseWes  by 
oaths,  they  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  God 
in  any  oath  which  has  been  invented  since  the  rev- 
olution. It  may  also  appear  curious  to  the  Eng- 
lish readers,  that  though  in  almost  all  the  addresses 
of  congratulation,  which  were  sent  by  the  associa- 
ted clubs  from  this  country  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, the  success  of  the  French  arms  was  in 
part  ascribed  to  Divine  Providence,  yet  in  none  of 
the  answers  was  the  least  notice  ever  taken  of  this. 
And  to  show  how  the  same  spirit  spreads  itself 
among  every  description  of  men  in  France,  their 
admiral  Latoflche,  after  having  described  the  dan- 
gers to  which  his  ship  was  exposed  in  a  storm, 
«ayv,  'we  owe  oar  existence  to  the  tutelary  Genius 
which  watches  over  the  destiny  of  the  French  re- 
public, and  the  defenders  of  liberty  and  equality.' 


Me ;  whilst  id  that  wild  contempt  of  aJIreugioxi. 
which  has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call 
itself  toleration,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Christianity  itself  may  be  tolerated  in  that 
country,  as  a  sect  not  persecuted  perbape.  but 
derided.  It  is,  however,  far  from  clear,  that 
this  will  be  the  case,  if  the  new  doctrines 
should  become  generally  prevalent  Atheists 
are  not  without  their  bigotry  ;  they  too  have 
their  spirit  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  in  a  de- 
gree not  inferior  to  the  most  superstitions 
monks.  And  that  very  spirit  of  intolerance 
which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of  their  in- 
vective, would  probably  be  no  lees  tbe  rule  of 
their  practice,  if  their  will  should  ever  he 
backed  by  power.  It  is  true  that  Voltaire  anH 
the  other  great  apostles  of  infidelity  bare  en- 
ployed  all  the  acuteness  of  their  wit  to  con- 
vince us  that  irreligioh  never  persecutes. 
To  prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation, 
partial  extract,  suppressed  evidence,  and 
gross  misrepresentation1,  has  been  put  in 
practice.  But  if  this  unsupported  assertion 
were  true,  then  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Justin, 
Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not  suffer  for  tbe 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Then  the 
famous  Christian  apologists,  most  of  them 
learned  converts  from  the  pasran  philosophy, 
idly  employed  their  zeal  to  abate  a  clamour 
which  aid  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  em- 
perors who  did  not  persecute.  Then  Taci- 
tus, Trajan,  Pliny,  and  Julian,  those  bittrr 
enemies  to  Christianity,  are  suborned  wit- 
nesses on  her  side'  Then  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  a  series  of  falsehoods,  and  tbe  book 
of  martyrs  a  legend  of  romance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  pro- 
duce its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  event*.  That  to  tbe  cre- 
dulity of  a  dark  and  superstitions  religion,  a* 
wanton  contempt  of  all  decency,  and  an  un- 
bridled profaneness',  should  succeed,  that  to 
a  government  absolutely  despotic,  an  utter 
abnorrence  of  all  restraint  and  subordination 
should  follow,  though  it  is  deplorable,  vet  H 
is  not  strange.  The  human  mind  in  ftying 
from  the  extreme  verge  of  one  error,  seldom 
stops  till  she  hns  reached  the  opnostte  ex- 
tremity. She  generally  passes  W  with  a 
lofty  disdain  the  obvious  troth  which  fie*  di- 
rectly in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  the  mid-way,  between 
the  error  she  is  flying  from,  and  the  error 
she  is  pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  con- 
clude, from  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
French,  that  since  that  deluded  people  have 
given  up  God,  God,  by  a  righteous  retribu- 
tion, seems  to  have  renounced  them  <br  a 
time,  and  to  have  given  them  over  to  their 
own  heart's  lust,  to  vtork  iniquity  wUhgnt* 
dinetif  If  such  is  their  present  career,  what 

*  ft  mny  be  objected  here,  that  this  is  net  anoMcs- 
ble  to  the  state  of  Fraaee ;  for  that  the  jRosssa 
emperor*  were  not  atheists  or  deists,  bus  T**V 
thekts,  with  an  established  religion.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  modern  infidels  not  oak 
deny  tbe  ten  pagan  perseeuth  %\x  bat  accrue  Cbm- 
tianity  of  bema  the  only  persecuting  religion ;  sim 
affirm,  that  only  those  who  re&se  to  embrace  " 
discover  a  spirit  of  toleration. 
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is  likely  to  be  their  appointed  end?  How 
learfully  applicable  to  them  seems  that  aw- 
ml  denunciation  ayajnst  an  ancient,  offend- 
ing people—4  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with 
madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of 
heart.1 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but 
I  cannot  omit  to  remark,  that  the  very  man 
\n  their  long  list  of  kings,  who  seemed  best  to 
hare  deserved  their  assumed  application  of 
most  Ckrif&m,  was  also  most  favourable  to 
their  acquisition  of  liberty  :*  his  moderation 
and  humanity  facilitated  their  plans  and  in- 
creased their  power, which,  with  unparalleled 
ingratitude,  they  employed  to  degrade  his 
person  and  character  in  toe  eyes  of  mankind, 
by  the  blackest  and  most  detestable  arts,  and 
at  length  to  terminate  his  calamities  by  a 
•crime  which  has  excited  the  grief  and  indig- 
uation  of  all  Europe, 

On  the  thai  and  murder  of  that  most  un- 
fortunate king,  and  on  the  inhuman  procee- 
dings whioh  accompanied  them,  I  shall  pur- 
posely avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  design 
of  these  remarks  to  excite  the  passions.    I 
will  only  say*  that  so  monstrous  has  been  the 
inversion  of  all  order,  law,  humanity,  jus- 
tice, received  opinion,  good  faith,  and  reli- 
gion, that  the  conduct  of  his  bloody  execu- 
tioners aeeme  to  have  exhibited  the  most 
scrupulous  conformity  with  the  principles 
aanounced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been 
considering.     In  this  one  instance  we  must 
not  call  the  French  an  inconsequent  people. 
Savage  brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  mur- 
I  der  have  been  the  noxious  fruit  gathered 
i  from  these  thorns;  the  baneful  produce  of 
I  these  thistles*      An  overturn  of  all  morals 
has  been  the  well-proportioned  offspring  of  a 
subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in 
tbis  instance,   between  cause   and  conse- 
quence ;  so  new  and  surprising  have  been 
the  turns  in  their  extraordinary  projects,  that 
to  foretell  what  their  next  enterprise  would 
be  from  what  their  last  has  been,  has  long 
baffled  all  calculation,  has  long  bid  defiance 
to  all' conjecture.      Analogy  from  history, 
'*>«  study  of  past  events,  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  present  principles  and  passions ;  j  udg- 
i*eQt,  memory,  comparison,  combination  and 
deduction,  afford  human  sagacity  but  very 
Mender  assistance  in  its  endeavours  to  devel- 
op their  future  plans.    We  have  not  even  the 
data  of  consistent  wickedness  on  which  to 
build  rational  conclusions.     Their  crimes, 
though  visibly  connected  by  uniform  deprav- 
tyi i  are  yet  so  surprisingly  diversified  by  in- 
terfering absurdities,  as  to  furnish  no  ground 
oa  vhjch  reasonable  argument  can  he  found- 
**•    Nay,  tuch  as  their  incredible  eccentri- 
^'ty,  that  it  it  hardly  extravagant  to  affirm, 
!"u  improbability  n  become  rather  an  addi- 
J*»*l  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event 
t0£he  place.  *^ 

»ut  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  Jearn 

Of  Uus  tfce  French  themselves  were  so  well 
FfTff?» thtt  tJ»  title  of  Rutor*t*ur  dthlAb- 
/'I'TWf,  was  solemnly  given  to  Louis  XTIth 
»J  t^Co«»tHiie«t  4s«mb?y 


at  least  one  ffreat  and  important  truth,  from 
the  errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their 
conduct  has  always  illustrated  a  position, 
which  is  not  the  less  sound  for  having  been 
often  controverted— That  no  degree  of  wit 
and  learning,  no  progress  in  commerce,  no 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or  in 
the  embellishments  of  art,  can  ever  thorough- 
ly tame  that  savage,  the  natural  human  heart, 
without  religion.  The  arts  of  social  life 
may  give  sweetness  to  manners,  and  grace 
to  language,  and  induce,  in  some  degree,  a 
respect  for  justice,  truth,  and  humanity  ;  nut 
attainments  derived  from  such  inferior  caus- 
es are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and  the 
shadow  of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure 
Christianity,  varnish  is  an  extraneous  or- 
nament, but  true  polish  is  a  proof  of  the  so- 
lidity of  the  body  on  whose  surface  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of 
the  substance,  is  not  superinduced  by  acci- 
dental causes,  but  in  a  good  measure  pro* 
ceeds  from  interal  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose 
style,  sentiments,  manners,  and  religion.  th$ 
French  so  affectedly  labour  to  imitate,  have 
left  keen  and  biting  satires  on  the  Roman  ru 
ces.  Against  the  late  proceedings  in  France, 
no  satiribt  need  employ  bis  pen ;  that  of  the 
historian  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Truth  will 
be  the  severest  satire ;  fact  will  put  fable  out 
of  countenance ;  and  the  crimes  which  are, 
usually  held  up  to  our  abhorrence,  and  are 
rejected  for  their  exaggeration  in  works  of 
invention,  will  be  regarded  as  flat  and  feeble, 
by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  records  of  the 
tenth  of  Augnst,  of  the  second  and  third  of 
September,  and  of  the  twenty-first  of  Janu- 

Rr?' 
If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  in 

taste,  principle,  and  practice,  should  ever 
come  to  flourish  among  u#,  Britain  may  still 
live  to  exult  in  the  desolation  of  her  cities, 
and  in  the  destruction  of  her  finest  monu- 
ments of  art ;  she  may  triumph  in  the  peopling 
of  the  fortresses  of  her  rocks  and  her  forests  \ 
may  exult  in  being  once  more  restored  to 
that  glorious  state  of  liberty  and  equality^ 
when  all  subsisted  by  rapine  and  the  chase ; 
when  all,  O  enviable  privilege !  were  equal* 
1y  savage,  equally  indigent,  and  equally  na- 
ked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  restoration 
of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and  the 
consummation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
brought  to  feed  on  acrons,  instead  of  bread ! 
Groves  of  consecrated  misletoe  may  happily 
succeed  to  useless  cornfields ;  and  Tbor  an{ 
Woden  may  hope  once  more  to  be  invested 
with  all  their  bloody  honours. 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  feel  indigna- 
tion, as  if  pains  were  ungenerously  taken  to 
involve  their  religious  with  their  political 
opinions.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wound*  un- 
necessarily, the  feelings  of  a  people,  many  of 
whom  are  truly  estimable :  but  it  is  much  to 
be  suspected,  that  certain  opinions  in  politics 
ha*e  a  tendency  to  lead  to  certain  opinions 
in  religion.  Where  .so  much  is  at  stake, 
they  wdl  do  well  to  keen  their  consciences 
tender,  in  order  to  which  they  should  try  to 
ke*p  thwr  discernment  acute.    Tborwill 
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do  well  to  observe,  that  the  same  restless 
spirit  of  innovation  is  busily  operating  under 
various,  though  seemingly  unconnected 
forms ;  to  observe,  that  the  same  impatience 
of  restraint,  the  same  contempt  of  order, 
peace  and  subordination,  which  makes  men 
bad  citizens,  makes  them  bad  Christians ; 
and  that  to  this  secret,  but  almost  infallible 
connexion  between  religious  aud  political 
sentiment,  does  France  owe  her  present  un- 
paralleled anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try multitudes  of  virtuous  and  reasonable 
men,  who  rather  silently  acquiesce  in  the  au- 
thority of  their  present  turbulent  govern- 
ment, than  embrace  its  principles  or  promote 
its  projects,  from  the  sober  conviction  of 
their  own  judgment.  These,  together  with 
those  conscientious  exiles  whom  this  nation 
so  honourably  protects,  may  yet  live  to  re- 
joice in  the  restoration  of  true  liberty  and 
solid  peace  to  their  native  country,  when 
light  and  order  shall  spring  from*  the  present 
darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  of 
chaos  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on 
the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
to  these  exiles  ?  It  shall  only  be  to  remark, 
that  all  the  boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards 
and  our  Henrys  over  the  French  nation,  do 
not  confer  such  substantial  glory  on  our  own 
country,  as  she  derives  from  having  received, 
protected,  and  supported,  among  innumera- 
ble multitudes  of  other  sufferers,  at  a  time 
and  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly  dis- 
advantageous to  herself,  three  thousand 
priests,  of  a  nation  habitually  her  enemy,  and 
of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of  true 
Christianity;  and  it  is  worth  remarking, 
that  the  deeds  which  poets  and  historians  cel- 
ebrate as  rare  and  splendid  actions ;  which 
they  record  as  sublime  instances  of  greatness 
of  soul,  in  the  heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are 
but  the  ordinary  and  habitual  virtues  which 
occur  in  the  common  course  of  action  among 
Christians ;  quietly  performed  without  effort 
or  exertion,  and  with  no  view  to  renown  or 
reward ;  but  resulting  naturally  and  conse- 
quently from  the  religion  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  ex- 
ample we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as 
a  standard  of  imitation,  and  so  fascinating 
has  been  the  ascendency  of  the  convention 
over  the  minds  of  those  whose  approbation  of 
French  politics  commenced  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  revolution,  that  it  extends  to 
the  most  trivial  circumstances  I  cannot 
forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance  which, 
though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases  to 
be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new 
republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgust- 
ing to  sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are  to 
sound  morals,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
deeply  the  addresses,  which  have  been  sent 
to  it  from  the  clubs*  in  this  country,  have 

*  See  the  collection  of  addresses  from  England. 


'  been  infected  with  it,  as  far  at  least  as  pta- 
1  ses  and  terms  are  objects  of  imitation.  In 
,  the  more  leading  points  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  French  convention  to  confess,  that  ihcy 
I  are  hitherto  without  rivals  and  without  imita- 
tors ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emulate  that  com- 
pound of  anarchy  and  atheism  which  in  tseir 
debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pedantry  of  i 
school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal,  and  the 
vulgarity  and  ill- breeding  of  a  mob?  Ooe  in- 
stance of*  the  prevailing  cant  may  suffice, 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is 
not  the  most  exceptionable.    To  demota^ 
every  existing  law  and  establishment;  to  de- 
stroy the  fortunes  and  rain  the  principle*  of 
every  country  into  which  they  are  carrjiig 
their  destructive  arms  and  their  frantic  doc-  J 
trines ;  to  untie  or  cut  asunder  every  bond 
which  holds  society  together ;  to  impose  their 
own  arbitrary  shackles  where  they  succeed, 
and  to  demolish  every  thing  where  they  tail  > 
This  desolating  system,  by  a  most  unacawot-  • 
able  perversion  of  language,  ttiev  are  pleaied 
to  call  by  the  endearing  name  oifrattnHM- 
turn;  and  fraternization  is  one  of  the  faroiir- 
ite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  this  coun- 
try have  adopted     Little  would  a  «mple 
stranger,  ^uninitiated  in  this  new  and  surpri- 
sing dialect,  oninstructed  by  the  pokticaj 
lexicographers  of  modern  France,  imagine 
that  the  peaceful  terms  offeUow-riUxmiri 
of  brother,  the  winning  offer  of  freedom  m 
happiness,  and  the  warm  embrace  of fmur- 
nity,  were  only  watch-words  by  which  the;. 
in  effect, 

Cry  havoc, 
And  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

In  numberless  other  instances,  the  fash- 
ionable language  of  France  at  this  day  would 
be  as  unintelligible  to  the  correct  writs* 
of  the  age  of  Louis  the  XIV,  as  their  fashion- 
able  notions  of  liberty  would  be  irreconcila- 
ble with  those  of  the  true  revolution  patriots 
of  his  great  contemporary  and  victorious  ri- 
val, William  the  Third.  , 

Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  nore£ 
ty  in  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the 
perversion  of  their  taste  in  the  nse  of  ow 
ones,  that  the  celebrated  Vossiut,  wb°j" 
Christiana  of  Sweden  oddly  complimented 
by  saying,  that  he  was  so  learned  as  not  oa|y 
to  know  whence  all  words  came,  hutJhe,7, 
er  they  were  going,  would,  were  he  adsw** 
to  the  honour  of  a  sitting,  be  obliged  to  cod 
fess,  that  he  was  equally  puzzled  to  tell  tne 
one,  as  to  foretel  the  other. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger 
to  let    loose   this    infatuated   people,  as  a 
scourge  for  the  iniquities  of  the  human  race; 
if  they  are  delegated  by  infinite  justice  to  art 
4  as  storm  and  tempest  fulfilling  bis  word; 
if  they  are  commissioned  to  perform  the  er- 
rant of  the  destroying  lightning  r  the  &&*' 
ing  thunderbolt,  let  us  try  at  least  toeitftf 
personal  benefit  from  national  calamity;  'e 
every  one  of  us,  high  and  low,  rich  and  po*r< 
enter  upon  this  serious  and  humbling ,fl^' 
how  much  his  own  individual  offences  ha  e 
contributed  to  that  awful  aggregate  of  pu?l'c 
guilt,  which  has  required  such  a  visitation 
Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what  prof*1" 
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we  have  separately  added  to  that  common 
stock  of  abounding  iniquity,  tbe  description 
of  which  formed  the  character  of  an  ancient 
nation,  and  is  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  our 
own — Pride,  fulnea$  of  bread,  tnd  abundance 
of  idleness.  Let  every  one  of  us  humbly  in- 
quire, in  tbe  self-suspecting  language  of  tbe 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master-— Lord,  is  it 
I?  Let  us  learn  to  fear  tbe  fleet*  and  armies 
of  the  enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquities 
at  home,  which  this  alarming  dispensation 
may  be  intended  to  chastise. 

The  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
against  us,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexam- 
pled in  every  respect ;  insomuch  that  human 
wisdom  is  baffled  when  it  would  pretend  to 
conjecture  what  may  be  the  event.  But  this 
at  least  we  may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  force  of  French  bayonets,  as  the 
contamination  of  French  principles,  that 
ought  to  excite  our  apprehensions.  W  e  trust, 
that  through  the  blessing  of  God  we  shall  be 
defended  from  their  open  hostilities,  by  the 
temperate  wisdom  of  our  raters,  and  the 
bravery  of  our  fleets  and  armies;  but  the 
domestic  danger  arising  from  licentious  and 
irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
and  vigilance  of  every  one  of  us  who  values 
relirion  and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
world,  and  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  the 
next 

God  grant  that  those  who  go  forth  to  fight 
oar  battles,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by 
tbe  number  of  their  enemies,  may  bear  in 
mind,  that  *  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to 
sare  by  many  or  by  few.'  And  let  tbe  mean- 
est among  us  who  remains  at  home  remem- 
ber also,  that  even  he  may  contribute  to  the 
internal  safety  of  the  country,  by  the  integ- 
rity of  his  private  life,  and  to  the  success  of 
ber  defenders,  by  following  them  with  his  fer- 
Tent  prayers.  And  in  what  war  can  the  sin- 
cere Christian  ever  have  stronger  induce- 
ments and  more  reasonable  encourage- 
ment to  pray  for  the  success  of  hi?  coun- 
try, than  in  this?  Without  entering  far  into 
any  political  principles,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  be  in  a  great  measure  foreign 
to  tbe  design  of  this  little  tract,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  unchristianed  principle  of 
revenue  is  not  our  motive  to  this  war ;  con- 
put  is  not  our  object ;  nor  have  we  had  re- 
course to  hostility  in  order  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  internal"  government  of  France.* 

•See  the  report  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  the  house 
w  Commons,  on  February  12,  1793,  published  by 


The  present  war  is  undoubtedly  undertaken 
entirely  on  defensive  principles.  It  is  in  de- 
fence of  our  king,  our  constitution,  our  re- 
ligion, our  laws,  and  consequently  our  liber- 
ty, in  the  sound,  sober,  and  rational ,  sense  of 
that  term.  It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the 
savage  violence  of  a  crusade,  made  against 
all  religion,  as  well  as  all  government.  If 
ever  therefore  a  war  was  undertaken  on  the 
ground  of  self-defence  and  necessity — if  ever 
men  might  be  liberally  szid  to  fight  pro  abjs 
et  pocis,  this  seems  to  be  the  occasion. 

Tbe  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils:  reli- 
gious fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  But  little 
as  I  am  disposed  to  become  the  apologist  of 
either  the  one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is 
no  extravagance  in  asserting,  that  they  have 
seemed  incapable  of  producing,  even  in  ages, 
that  extent  of  mischief,  that  variety  of  ruin, 
that  comprehensive  desolation,  which  philos- 
ophy, falsely  so  called)  has  produced  in  three 
years. 

Christians !  it  is  not  a  small  thing — it  is 
your  life  !  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which 
you  detest,  will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly 
with  those  manners,  phrases,  and  principles 
which  you  admire  and  adopt  It  is  tbe  hum- 
ble wisdom  of  a  Christian,  to  shrink  from  the 
most  distant  approaches  of  sin :  to  abstain 
from  the  very  apnearance  of  evil.  If  we 
would  fly  from  the  oeadly  contagion  of  athe- 
ism, let  us  fly  from  those  seemingly  remote, 
but  not  very  indirect  paths  which  lead  to  it. 
Lei  France  chuse  this  day  whom  she  will 
serve ;  but  as  for  us  and  our  houses  f  we  will 
serve  the  fjord. 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suffering  God  ! 
before  that  awful  period  arrives,  which  shall 
exhibit  the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  edu- 
cation as  the  French  nation  are  instituting ; 
before  a  race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not 
only  without  the  knowledge  of  Thee,  out  in 
the  contempt  of  Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou, 
in  great  mercy  change  the  heart  of  this  peo- 
ple as  the  heart  of  one  man.  Give  them  not 
finally  over  to  their  own  corrupt  imagina- 
tions, to  their  own  heart's  lusts.  But  after 
having  made  them  a  fearful  example  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  a  people  can 
do,  who  have  cast  off  the  fear  of  Thee,  do 
Thou  graciously  bring  them  back  to  a  sense 
of  that  law  which  they  have  violated,  and  to 
a  participation  of  that  mercy  which  they 
have  abused;  so  that  they  may  happily  find, 
while  the  discovery  can  be  attended  with 
hope  and  consolation,  that  doubtless  there  is  a 
reward  for  the  righteous  ;  verily,  tliere  is  a 
God  who  judgeth  the  earth. 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION, 

W-ITH  A  VIEW  or  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT  PREVALENT  AMONG  WOMEK  OF  MJkSX 

AND  FORTUNE. 

May  you  so  raise  your  character  that  you  may  help  to  make  the  next  age  a  better  tiling,  fend  leave  pos- 
terity in  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  shall  receive  by  your  example. — Lord  Halifax. 

Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv'd  the  Fall! 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador'd, 
That  reeling  Goddess  with  the  soneless  waist. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown ! 

Cowpeb. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  singular  injustice  which  is  often  exercised  towards  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very  defect:™ 
education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  mort  undeviating  purity  of  conduct — to  train  them  in  soca 
ft  mannci  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  tnost  dangerous  faults,  and  then  to  censure  them  for  not  provinr 
faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust,  to  express  disappointment  if  our  daughters  sboaJd,  in  their 
subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kind  of  character  for  which  it  would  be  evident  to  aa  un- 
prejudiced by-stander  that  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  their  instruction  had  been  systematically  pre- 
paring them  f 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  deference  submitted  to  public 
consideration.  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  her 
sex  by  laying  open  their  defects :  out  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  turn  their  attention  to  objects  cakah- 
ted  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  office  of  an  enemy.  So  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  laad 
as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  effectual  defence,  ■ 
not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  Httle  work,  that  many  errors  are  here  ascribed  to  women  which  by 
no  means  belongs  to  them  exclusively,  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  faults  which  axe  com- 
mon to  the  species :  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the  qualities  of  one  sex, 
the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating  on  the  nature  of  one  was- 
try :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  Is  describing,  cannot  fail  in  many  essential  points  to 
resemble  those  of  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel ;  yet  it  is  his  business  to  descant  on  the  on* 
without  adverting  to  the  other ;  and  though  in  drawing  his  map  he  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of 
the  neighbouring  coast,  vet  his  principal  attention  must  be  confined  to  that  country  which  he 
to  describe,  without  taking  into  account  the  resembling  circumstances  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  among  the 
classes  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  encomiums  of  modem  travellers,  was 
generally  concur  in  ascribing  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country  over  those  of  every  oth- 
er. But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  the  comparitive  praise  is  almost  an  in- 
jury to  English  women.  To  be  flattered  for  excelling  those  whose  standard  of  excellence  is  very  low, 
is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation ;  for  the  value  of  all  praise  derived  from  superiority,  depends 
on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of  British  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages 
they  possess,  must  never  be  determined  by  a  comparison  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  conv 
poring  them  with  what  they  themselves  might  be  if  all  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were 
turned  to  the  best  account. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  disposed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  than  error :  bet  the 
office  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric  Were  the  end  in  View 
enlogium  and  not  improvement,  euloginm  would  have  been  far  more  gratifying,  nor  would  just  objects 
Tor  praise  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  sphere  of  observation,  the  author  is  *c- 
vrsamted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  treats— with  women  who,  possessing  learning 
which  would  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  example  of  deep  humility  to  their  own — wo- 
men who,  distinguished  for  wit  and  genius,  are  eminent  for  domestic  qualities — who,  excelling  in  the 
fine  arts,  have  carefully  enriched  their  understandings — who,  enjoying  great  influence,  devote  it  to  the 
glory  of  God — who,  possessing  elevated  rank,  think  their  noblest  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  is  little  known,  she  is  persuaded;  for  it  is  the  modest  nature  of 
goodness  to  exert  itself  quietly,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  cast  seem,  by  the  rumour  of  their 
exploits,  to  fill  the  world ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers.  It  often  happens  that  a  very 
small  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreground,  by  seizing  the  public  attention  and  monopolising 
the  public  talk,  contrives  to  appear  to  be  the  great  body  :'a  few  active  spirits,  provided  their  actrrtty 
take  thewrong  turn  and  support  the  wrong  cause,  seem  to  fill  the  scene ;  and  a  few  disturbers  of  order, 
who  have  the  talent  of  thus  exciting  a  false  idea  of  their  multitudes  by  their  mischiefs,  actually  gain 
strength,  and  swell  their  numbers,  by  this  fallacious  arithmetic. 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  for  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  characters  who  seek  not 
human  praise  because  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  satire  on  the  avowedly  licentious,  who, 
urged  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination  ;  and  led  away  by  the  love  of  fashion,  d^lite 
vTo  censure*  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or  oblivion. 
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There  are,  however,  multitudes  of  the  you  ug  and  the  well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taken  no  decided 
part,  who  are  joat  launching  on  the  ocean  of  life,  just  about  to  lose  their  own  right  convictions,  virtual* 
lypreparing  to  counteract  their  better  propensities,  and  unreluctantly  yielding  themselves  to  be  carried 
down  the  tide  of  popular  practices :  sanguine,  thoughtless,  and  confident  of  safety. — To  these  the  author 
would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embarked,  it  will  be  no  longer  easy  to  say  to  their  passions,  or  even 
to  their  principles,  *  Thus  far  shall  ye  go  and  no  further.'  Their  struggles  will  grow  fainter,  their  re- 
sistance will  become  feebler,  till  borne  down  by  the  confluence  of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and 
habit,  resistance  and  opposition  will  soon  be  the  only  things  of  which  they  will  learn  to  be  ashamed. 

Should  say  reader  revolt  at  what  is  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  strictness  in  this  little  book,  let  it 
not  be  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weighed. — if  in  this  christian 
country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  solemn  office  of  Baptism  as  merely  furnishing  an  arti-  ' 
cle  to  the  parish  register — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  teachers,  to  consider  this  Christian 
rite  as  a  legal  ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recording  the  age  of  our  children ; — then,  in- 
deed, the  prevailing  system  of  education  ana  manners  on  which  these  pages  presume  to  animadvert 
may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  persisted  in  with  safety,  without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on 
ourselves  the  peril  of  broken  promises  or  the  guilt  of  violated  vows — But,  if  the  obligation  which  chris- 
tian Baptism  imposes  be  really  binding — if  the  ordinance  have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  seci- 
hr  transaction,  beyond  a  record  of  names  and  dates— if  it  be  an  institution  by  which  the  child  is  sol- 
emnly devoted  to  God  as  bis  Father,  to  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  bis  sane- 
tifisr ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period  assigned  when  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  the  duties  it  enjoins  shall 
be  superseded — if,  having  once  dedicated  our  offspring  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  dare  to  mock 
Him  by  bringing  them  up  in  ignorance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of  His  laws— if,  after  having  enlisted 
them  under  the  banners  of  Christ,  to  fight  manfully  against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankind,  we 
are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  let  them  lay  down  their  arms ;  much  less  to  lead  them  to  aot  as  if  they  were 
in  alliance  instead  of  hostility  with  these  enemies — if,  after  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — if,  after  such  a  covenant 
we  should  tremble  to  make  these  renounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  of  their 
instruction — if  all  this  be  really  so,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modern  Education,  and  on  the  Habits  of  Po- 
lished Life,  will  not  be  found  so  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  common  sense,  aa  may  on  a  first 
view  be  supposed. 

But  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fairly  judged,  not 
by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (Tor  every  English  subject  has  a  right  to  object  to  a  suspect" 
ed  or  prejudiced  jury  J  buj  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  judgment j 
if  on  such  an  appeal  ner  views  and  principles  shall  be  found  censurable  for  their  rigour,  absurd  in  their 
requisitions,  or  preposterous  in  their  restrictions,  she  will  have  no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict, 
because  she  will  then  stand  condemned  by  that  court  to  whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogpntly  conceives  her setf  to  be  exempt  from  that  natural 
corruption  of  the  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit ;  that  she  superclious- 
It  erects  herself  into  the  impeccable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world ;  aa  if  from  the  critic's  chair 
•he  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order  of  beings,  in  whose  welfare  she  bad 
hot  that  lively  interest  which  can  only  flow  from  the  tender  and  intimate  participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  from  a  strong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker  in  the  same 
corrupt  nature ;  together  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  great  defects  or  these  pages,  and  a 
sincere  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which,  however,  a  sense  of  duty  impel- 
led her  to  undertake,  Bhe  commits  herself  to  the  candour  of  that  public  which  has  so  frequently,  in 
her  instance,  accepted  a  right  intention  as  a  substitute  for  a  powerful  performance. 

Ban,  March  14, 1789. 


STRICTURES 
ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

Addreee  to  women  of  rank  and  fortune*  on 
the  effects  of  their  influence  on  eociety*— 
Suggeitionefor  the  exertion  of  it  m  varioue 
inekmeee* 

Among  the  talents  for  the  application  of 
which  women  of  the  higher  class  will  be  pe- 
culiarly accountable,  tnere  it  one,  the  im- 
portance of  which  they  can  scarcely  rate 
toohighlv  This  talent  it  influence.  We 
read  of  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity,  that 
the  wisest  plans  which  it  had  cost  nim  years 
to  frame,  a  woman  could  overturn  in  a  sin* 
gle  day ;  and  when  we  consider  the  variety 
of  mischiefs  which  an  ill-directed  influence 
bat  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led  to 
reflect  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  from  the 
*ame  powerful  force  when  exerted  in  its 
true  direction. 

"The  general  state  of  civilized  society,  de- 


pends, more  than  those  are  aware  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  scrutinize  into  the  springs 
of  human  action,  on  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  habits  of  women,  and  on  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held.  Even  those  who  admit  the  power  of 
female  elegance  on  the  manners  of  men,  do 
not  always  attend  to  the  influence  of  female 
principles  on  their  character.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be  suffi- 
ciently conscious  of  their  power,  and  not 
backward  in  turning  it  to  account.  But 
there  are  nobler  objects  to  be  effected  by  the  < 
exertion  of  their  powers,  and  unfortunately, 
ladies,  who  are  often  unreasonably  confident 
where  they  ought  to  be  diffident,  are  some* 
times  capriciously  diffident  just  when  they 
ought  to  feel  where  their  true  importance 
lies  ;  and,  feeling  to  exert  it*  To  use  their 
boasted  power  over  mankind  to  no  higher 
purpose  tnan  the  gratification  of  vanity  or  the 
indulgence   of  pleasure,  is  the  degrading* 
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triumph  of  those  fair  victims  to  luxury,  ca- 
price, and  depotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
feligion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia 
Exclude  from  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowl- 
edge :  and  it  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in 
those  countries  in  which  fondness  for  the 
mere  persons  of  women  is  carried  to  the  high- 
est excess,  they  are  slave* ;  and  that  their 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation  increases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  adoration  which 
i»  paid  to  mere  external  charms. 

But  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this 
mortifying  scene ;  to  a  country  where  our 
stx  enjoys  the  blessings  of  liberal  instruction, 
■of  reasonable  laws,  ot  a  pure  religion,  and 
all  the  endearing  pleasures  of  an  equal,  so- 
cial, virtuous,  and  dejjghtful  intercourse. 
I  turn,  with  an  earnest  hope,  that  women  thus 
richly  endowed  with  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, will  not  content  themselves  with  polish- 
ing when  they  are  able  to  reform  ;  with  enter* 
taming  when  they  may  awaken  ;  and  with 
captivating  for  a  day,  when  they  may  bring 
into  action  powers,  of  which  the  effects  may 
be  commensurate  with  eternity. 

In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning  voice/  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy 
In  their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to 
come  forward,  and  contribute  their  full  and 
fair  proportion  towards  the  saving  of  their 
country.  But  I  would  call  on  them  to  come 
forward,  without  departing  from  the  refine- 
ment of  their  character,  without  derogating 
from  the  dignity  of  their  rank,  without  blem- 
ishing the  delicacy  of  their  sex :  I  would 
call  them  to  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the  depres- 
sed tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken  the 
drowsy  spirit  of  religions  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  they  give  the 
taw  to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a 
sway  they  fix  the  standard  of  fashion.  But 
this  is  not  enough ;  this  is  a  low  mark,  a  prize 
not  worthy  of  their  high  and  holy  calling. 
For,  on  the  use  which  women  of  the  superior 
class  may  now  be  disposed  to  make  of  that 
power  delegated  to  them  by  the  courtesy  of 
custom,  by  the  honest  gallantry  of  the  heart* 
by  the  imperious  control  of  virtuous  affec- 
tions, by  the  habits  of  civilized  states,  by 
the  usages  of  polished  society ;  on  the  use,  I 
sav,  which  they  shall  hereafter  make  of  this 
influence,  will  depend,  in  no  low  degree,  the 
well-being  of  those  states,  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  nay  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of 
that  society. 

At  this  period,  when  our  country  can  only 
hope  to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble 
unanimity  to  the  most  tremendous  confedera 
cies  against  religion,  and  order,  and  govern- 
ments, which  the  world  ever  saw,  what  an 
accession  would  it  bring  to  the  public 
strength,  could  we  prevail  on  beauty,  and 
rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  confederating 
their  several  powers,  to  exert  themselves 
with  a  patriotism  at  ooce  firm  and  feminine, 
for  the  general  good  !  I  am  not  sounding  an 
alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians  r  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two' 


is  the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter. Propriety  is  to  a  woman,  what  the 
£reat  Roman  critic  says  action  is  to  an  orator, 
it  is  the  first,  the  second,  the  third  requisite. 
A  woman  may  be  knowing,  active,  witty  and 
amusing ;  but  without  propriety  she  cannot 
be  amiable.  Propriety  is  the  centre  in 
which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and  of  agmeable- 
ness  meet.  It  is  to  character  what  -  propor- 
tion is  to  figure,  and  grace  to  attitude.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but 
it  is  the  result  of  general  excellence,  it 
shows  itself  by  a  regular,  orderly,  underra- 
ting course ;  and  never  starts  from  its  sober 
orbit  into  any  splendid  eccentricities;  for 
it  would  be  ashamed  of  such  praise  as  it 
might  extort  by  any  deviations  from  ita  pro- 
per path.  It  renounces  all  commendation 
out  what  is  characteristic ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right 
principle,  and  genuine  feeling,  in  a  woman, 
whether  she  would  be  less  touched  with  all 
the  flattery  of  romantic  and  exaggera- 
ted panegyric  than  with  that  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  correct  and  elegant  propriety  which 
Milton  draws  of  our  first  mother,  when  he 
delineates 

4  Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions.' 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  discretion.  A  female  Polemic 
wanders  nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  prescri- 
bed to  tier  sex,  as  a  female  Machiavel  or  war- 
like Thalestris.  Fierceness  has  made  almost 
as  few  converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  are 
peculiarly  ungraceful  in  a  female.  Even 
religious  violence  has  human  tempers  of  it* 
own  to  indulge,  and  is  gratifying  itself  when 
it  would  be  thought  to  be  serving  God.  Let 
not  the  bigot  place  her  natural  passions  to 
the  account  of  Christianity,  or  imagine  she 
is  pious  when  she  is  only  passionate  Let 
her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian  doctrine  is 
always  to  be  defended  with  a  Christian  spirit,' 
and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the  stoutness 
of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  of  her  tem- 
per. Many,  because  they  defend  a  religious 
opinion  with  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy  that 
they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to  with- 
hold the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  princi- 
ple. 

But  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian 
is  as  carefully  to  be  maintained,  as  that  of  t 
fiery  disputant  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  she  who 
is  afraid  to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed 
to  defend  them,  has  little  claim  to  that  hon- 
ourable title.  A  profligate  who  laughs  at  the 
most  sacred  institutions  and  keeps  out  of  the 
way  of  every  thing  which  comes  under  the 
appearance  of  formal  instruction,  ^  may  he 
disconcerted  by  the  modest,  but  spirited  re- 
buke of  a  delicate  woman,  whose  life  adorn? 
the  doctrines  which  her  conversation  de- 
fends :  but  she  who  administers  reproof  with 
ill-breeding,  defeats  the  effect  of  her  remedy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dislionest  way 
of  labouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and 
principles  irreconcilably  opposite.  The 
words  mav  be  so  guarded  as  not  to  shor^k  tbr 
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believer,  while  the  eye  and  voice  may  be  so 
accommodated,  as  not  to  discourage  tbe  infi- 
del. She  who,  with  a  half-earnestness,  trims 
b<ilween  the  truth  and  the  fashion;  who 
while  she  thinks  it  creditable  to  defend  the 
cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  a  faint  tone, 
a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a  certain 
expression  in  her  countenance,  which  proves 
that  she  is  not  displeased  with  what  she  affects 
to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  lose  her 
reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad- 
vances her  credit  for  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
fesses, or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what 
fear  compels  her  to  believe.  But  this  is  not 
all :  she  is  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress 
impiety,  but  to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to 
cherish  ererj  tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributing  to 
the  general  good  which  are  daily  presenting 
themselves  to  ladies  are  almost  too  minute  to 
be  pointed  oat.  Tet  of  tbe  good  which  right 
minded  women,  anxiously  watching  these 
minote  occasions,  and  adroitly  seizing  them, 
might  accomplish,  we  may  form  some  idea 
by  the  ill  effects  which  we  actually  see  pro- 
duced, through  the  mere  levity,  carelessness, 
and  inattention  (to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of 
those  ladies,  who  are  looked  up  to  as  stand- 
ards in  the  fashionable  world. 

I  am  persuaded,  if  many  a  woman  of  fash- 
ion, who  is  now  disseminating  unintended 
mischief,  under  the  dangerous  notion  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positive 
vice,  and  under  the  false  colours  of  that  in- 
dolent humility,  *  what  good  can  /do?'  could 
be  brought  to  see  in  its  collected  force  the 
annual  aggregate  of  the  random  evil  she  is 
daily  doing,  by  constantly  throwing  a  little 
casual  weight  into  the  wrong  scale,  by  a 
mere  inconsiderate  and  unguarded  chat,  she 
would  start  from  her  self-complacent  dream. 
If  the  could  conceive  how  much  she  may  be 
diminishing  the  good  impressions  of  young 
men ;  and  if  she  could  imagine  how  little 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion  makes  her  appear 
ia  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  abler 
(however  loose  their  own  principles  may  be) 
she  would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance, 
from  pure  good  nature ;  and  in  the  second, 
from  worldly  prudence  and  mere  self-love  — 
But  on  how  much  higher  principles  would 
she  restrain  herself,  if  she  habitually  took 
into  account  the  important  doctrine  of  con- 
sequences :  and  if  she  reflected  thai  the  les- 
ser but  more  habitual  corruptions  make  up 
by  their  number,  what  they  may  seem  to 
come  short  of  by  their  weight :  then  per- 
haps she  would  find  that,  among  the  higher 
class  of  women,  incoruideratirm  is  adding 
more  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  than  almost 
all  other  causes  put  together 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable 
force,  when  it  is  employed  against  the  inter- 
est of  Christianity :  it  is  not  reasoning,  for 
that  may  be  answered ;  it  is  not  learning,  for 
luckily  the  infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant ;  it 
»  not  invective,  for  we  leave  so  coarse  an 
engine  to  tbe  hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not 
evidence,  for  happily  we  have  that  all  on  our 


side  :  it  is  ridicule,  the  most  deadly 
pon  in  tbe  whole  arsenal  of  impiety*  *nd 
which  becomes  an  almost  unerring  shaft  when 
directed  by  a  fair  and  fashionable  hand.  No 
maxim  has  been  more  readily  adopted,  or  is 
more  intrinsically  false,  than  that  which  the 
fascinating  eloquence  of  a  noble  sceptic  of 
tbe  last  age  contrived  to  render  so  popular, 
that ( ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.1*  It  is  no 
test  of  truth  itself ;  but  of  their  firmness  who 
assert  the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  se- 
vere test.  This  light,  keen,  missile  weapon, 
the  irresolute,  unconfirmed  Christian  will 
find  it  harder  to  withstand,  than  tbe  whole 
heavy  artillery  of  infidelity  united. 

A  young  man  of  the  better  sort,  has,  per- 
haps, just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  cer- 
tain share  of  good  dispositions  and  right  feel* 
ings  ;  neither  ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor 
destitute  of  the  principles  of  Christianity : 
without  parting  with  his  respect  for  religion, 
he  sets  out  with  tbe  too  natural  wish  of  ma* 
kins;  himself  a  reputation  and  of  standing 
well  with  the  fashionable  part  of  the  female 
world.  He  preserves  for  a  time  a  horror  of 
vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficult  for  him  to 
resist  the  grosser  corruptions  of  society  ;  he 
can  as  yet  repel  profaneness  ;  nay,  he  can 
withstand  the  banter  of  a  club  He  has 
sense  enough  to  see  through  the  miserable 
fallacies  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  spirit 
enough  to  expose  its  malignity.  So  far  he 
does  well,  ana  you  are  ready  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  security.  You  are  mistaken :  the 
principles  of  the  ardent,  and  hitherto  prom* 
ising  adventurer,  are  shaken,  just  in  that 
very  society  where,  while  he  was  looking  for 
pleasure,  he  doubted  not  of  safety.  In  tbe 
company  of  certain  women  of  good  fashion 
and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  shipwreck  of  bis 
religion.  He  sees  them  treat  with  levity  or 
derision  subjects  which  he  has  been  used  to 
hear  named  with  respect.  He  could  confute 
an  argument,  he  could  unravel  a  sophistry  ; 
hut  he  cannot  stand  a  laugh.  A  sneer,  not 
at  the  truth  of  religion,  for  that  perhaps  is  by 
none  of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  at  its 
gravity,  its  unreasonableness,  its  dulness* 
puts  all  his  resolution  to  flight.  He  feels  his 
mistake,  and  struggles  to  recover  his  credit ; 
in  order  to  which,  ne  adopts  the  gay  affecta- 
tions of  trying  to  seem  worse  than  be  really 
is ;  he  goes  on  to  say  things  which  be  does 
not  believe,  and  to  denv  things  which  he  does 
believe ;  and  all  to  efface  the  first  impres- 
sion, and  to  recover  a  reputation  which  be 
has  committed  to  their  hands,  on  whose  re* 
port  he  knows  he  shall  stand  or  fall,  in  those 
circles  in  which  he  is  ambitious  to  shine. 

That  cold  compound  of  irony,  irreligion » 
selfishness,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what 
the  French  (from  whom  we  borrow  the  thing 
as  well  as  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the 
term  pernflage^  has  of  late  years  made  an 
incredible  progress  in  blasting  the  opening 
buds  of  piety  in  young  persons  of  fashion. 
A  cold  pleasantry,  a  temporary  cant  word. 
the  jargon  of  tbe  day  f  for  the  •  great  vulgar1 
have  their  jargon)  blights  tbe  first  promise  of 

•  T/ord  Shafte«bnrv. 
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The  ladies  of  lam  have  certain 

watch-words,  which  may  be  detected  as  indi- 
cations of  this  spirit.  The  clergy  are  spo- 
ken of  under  the  contemptuous  appellation 
of  The  Partons.  Some  ludicrous  association 
is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very  idea  of 
religion.  If  a  warm  hearted  youth  has  ven- 
tured to  name  with  eothusiasm  some  emi- 
nently pious  character,  his  glowing  ardour  is 
extinguished  with  a  laugh  :  and  a  drawling 
declaration,  that  the  person  in  question  is  re- 
ally a  mighty  harmU—  good  creature,  is  ut- 
tered in  a  tone  which  leads  the  youth  secret- 
ly to  row,  that  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he 
will  never  be  a  good  harmless  creature. 

If  or  is  ridicule  more  dangerous  to  true  pi- 
ety than  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  values 
itself  on  parody,  burlesque,  irony,  and  cari- 
cature, produces  little  that  is  sublime,  either 
in  genius  or  in  virtue;  but  they  amtue  and 
we  live  in  an  age  which  must  be  amused, 
though  genius,  feeling,  truth,  and  principle 
be  the  sacrifice.  Nothing  chills  the  ardours 
of  devotion  like  a  frigid  sarcasm  ;  and,  in 
the  season  of  youth,  the  mind  should  be  kept 
particularly  clear  of  all  light  associations. 
This  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  have 
known  persons  who,  having  been  early  ac- 
customed to  certain  ludicrous  combinations, 
were  never  able  to  get  their  minds  cleansed 
from  the  impurities  contracted  by  this  habit- 
ual levity,  even  after  thorough  reformation  in 
their  hearts  and  lives  had  taken  place :  their 
principles  became  reformed,  but  their  ima- 
ginations were  indelibly  soiled.  They  could 
desist  from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Chris- 
tianity would  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but 
'  they  could  not  dismiss  from  their  minds  ima- 
ges which  her  purity  forbade  them  to  enter- 
tain. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epi- 
thets were  thought  necessary  to  express  vari- 
ous kinds  of  excellence,  and  when  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  the  mind  were  distinguished 
by  appropriate  and  discriminating  terms ; 
when  the  words  venerable,  learned,  saga- 
cious, profound,  acute,  pious,  worthy,  ingen- 
ious, valuable,  elegant,  agreeable,  wise,  or 
witty,  were  used  as  specific  marks  of  distinct 
characters.  But  the  legislators  of  fashion 
have  of  late  years  thought  proper  to  com- 
prise all  merit  in  one  established  epithet ;  an 
epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed,  is  a  very 
desirable  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  This  term  is 
exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The 
word  pUttuanl  now  serves  to  combine  and  ex- 
press all  moral  and  intellecttal  excellence. 
Every  individual,  from  the  gravest  profes- 
sors, of  the  gravest  professions,  down  to  thetri- 
fler  who  is  of  no  profession  at  all,  must  earn 
the  epithet  of  pleasant,  or  must  be  contented 
to  be  nothing ;  and  most  be  consigned  over  to 
ridicule,  under  the  vulgar  and  inexpressive 
cant  word  of  a  We,  This  is  the  mortifying 
designation  of  many  a  respectable  man,  who, 
though  of  much  worth  and  much  ability,  can- 
not perhaps  clearly  make  out  his  letters  pa- 
teat  to  the  title  of  pleasant.  For  according 
to  this  modern  classification  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate state,  but  all  are  comprised  within 


the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  the  other  ef  toe 
two  comprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  agaisst 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  miv 
be  the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  fsoHi 
do  not  spring  from  the  redundancies  of  grat 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravsgaet 
virtues.  It  is  well  if  more  correct  viewi  ef 
life,  a  more  regular  administration  of  laws 
and  a  more  settled  state  of  society,  have  help- 
ed to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  berac 
ages,  when  love  and  war  were  considered  at 
the  great  and  sole  business  of  bums*  hfc. 
Yet,  if  that  period  was  marked  by  a  ranis* 
tic  extravagance,  and  the  present  is  ditto* 
guisbed  by  an  indolent  selfishness,  our  wet- 
riority  is  not  so  triumphantly  decisive,  as,  is 
the  vanity  -of  our  hearts,  we  may  be  ready  to 
imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  back  the  frantic 
reign  of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in 
that  fantastic  empire  in  which  they  then  nt 
enthroned  in  the  neerts,  or  rather  in  the  mm- 
ginations  of  men.  Common  sense  ia  an  ex- 
cellent material  of  universal  application, 
which  the  sagacity  of  latter  ages  basssic* 
ed  upon,  and  rationally  applied  to  the  ben* 
ness  of  common  life.  But  let  us  not  forget, 
in  the  insolence  of  acknowledged  superiontyi 
that  it  was  reHgion  and  chastity,  operatise 
on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times,  wbJcs 
established  the  despotic  sway  of  woman; 
and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  thing*, 
she  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  bersdorioj 
votaries  from  the  pedestal  to  which  en  annus 
idolatry  bad  lifted  ber ;  yet  let  her  remember 
that  it  is  the  same  religion  and  the  ms« 
chastity  which  once  raised  her  to  such  is 
elevation,  that  must  still  furnish  the  aobW 
energies  of  her  character,  must  still  attract 
the  admiration,  still  retain  the  respect  of  tin 
other  sex. 

While  we  lawfully  ridicule  the  absardittsi 
which  we  have  abandoned,  let  us  not  pIm* 
ou ;  selves  on  that  spirit  of  novelty  which  glo- 
ries in  the  opposite  extreme,  if  the  mas* 
ners  of  the  period  in  question  were  affected, 
and  if  the  gallantry  was  unnatural,  jet  toe 
tone  of  virtue  was  high :  and  let  ue  remem- 
ber that  constancy,  purity,  and  honour,  sre 
not  ridiculous  in  themselves,  though  they 
may  unluckily  be  associated  with  quanuw 
which  are  so :  and  women  of  delicacy  would 
do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting  on  tliose 
exploded  manners,  how  far  it  be  decoroQ*  U> 
deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attachment! 
which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratification, 
or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led  u* 
admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  *d<! 
inclination  to  honour ;  how  fer  it  be  dehcat* 
to  sneer  at  that  purity  which  made  self  of01' 
al  a  proof  or  affection ;  to  call  io  quests 
the  sound  understanding  of  him  who  preif* 
red  the  fame  of  his  mistress  to  his  own  in- 
dulgence; to  burlesque  that  antiquated  re- 
finement which  considered  digoity  endrf- 
serve  as  additional  titles  to  afiectie*  sad  re* 
erence. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  srith  tbe  »"• 
derful  contrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  we" 
we  contemplate  the  opposite  manner*  of    • 
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two  periods  in  question.  In  the  former  all 
the  flower  of  Europe  smit  with  a  delirious 
gallantry;  all  that  was  young,  and  noble, 
and  brave,  and  great,  with  a  frantic  frenzy, 
and  preprosterous  contempt  of  danger,  trav- 
ersed sea9,  and  scaled  mountains  and  com- 
passed a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  at  the 
expense  of  ease,  and  fortune,  and  life,  for  the 
unprofitable  project  of  rescuing,  by  force  of 
arms*  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the  sepul- 
cbre.of  that  Saviour,  whom,  >n  the  other  pe- 
riod, their  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  in  good 
company-  That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they 
desert,  whose  temples  they  neglect;  and 
though  in  more  than  one  country  at  least 
they  still  call  themselves  by  his  name,  yet 
too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  contemn  his  pre- 
cepts, still  more  are  ashamed  of  his  doctrines, 
and  not  a  few  reject  his  sacrifice.  Too  many 
consider  Christianity  rather  as  a  political 
than  a  religious  distinction;  too  many  claim 
the  appellation  of  Christians,  in  mere  oppo- 
sition to  that  democracy  with  which  they 
conceive  infidelity  to  be  associated,  rather 
than  from  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  for  its 
own  sake ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge 
of  irreligion,  as  the  supposed  badge  of  a  rep- 
robated party,  more  than  on  account  of  that 
moral  corruption  which  is  its  inseparable 
concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  age  when  inver- 
sion is  the  character  of  the  day,  the  modern 
idea  of  improvement  does  not  consist  in  al- 
tering, but  extirpating.  We  do  not  reform, 
but  subvert.  We  do  not  correct  old  systems . 
but  demolish  them,  fancying  that  when  every 
thing  shall  be  new  it  will  be  perfect  Not  to 
hare  been  wrong,  but  to  have  been  at  all,  is 
the  crime.  Existence  is  sin.  Excellence  is 
no  longer  considered  as  an  experimental  thing 
which  is  to  grow  gradually  out  of  observation 
and  practice,  and  to  be  improved  by  the  ac 
cumulating  additions  brought  by  the  wisdom 
of  successive  ages.  Our  wisdom  is.  not  a 
creature  slowly  brought,  by  ripening  time 
and  gradual  growth,  to  perfection  ;  but  is  an 
instantaneously  created  goddess,  which  starts 
at  once,  full  frown,  mature,  armed  cap-a- 
pee,  from  the  beads  of  our  modern  thunder- 
era*  Or  rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allusion, 
a  •perfect  system  is  novo  expected  inevitably 
to  spring  spontaneously  at  once,  like  the  fa- 
bled bird  of  Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  par- 
ent ;  and,  like  that,  can  receive  its  birth  no 
other  way  but  by  the  destruction  of  its  prede- 
cessor. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redund- 
ant, pruning  what  is  cumbersome,  supplying 
what  is  defective,  and  amending  what  is 
wrong,  we  adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radi- 
cal reform  of  Jack,  who,  in  altering  lord  Pe- 
ter's* coat,  showed  his  zeal  by  crying  out, 
4  Tear  away,  brother  Martin,  for  the  love  of 
heaven;  never  mind,  so  you  do  but  tear 
away.' 

This  tearing  system  has  unquestionably 
rent  away  some  valuable  parts  of  that  strong", 
rich  native  stuff,  which  formed  the  ancient 
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texture  of  British  manners.  That  we  have 
gained  much  I  am  persuaded  ;  that  we  have 
lo»t  nothing  1  dare  not  therefore  affirm.  But 
though  it  fairly  exhibits  a  mark  of  our  im- 
proved judgment  to  ridicule  the  fantastic  no- 
tions of  love  and  honour  in  the  heroic  ages ; 
let  us  not  rejoice  that  the  spirit  of  generosity 
in  sentiment,  and  of  ardour  in  piety,  the  ex- 
uberancies of  which  were  then  so  inconven- 
ient, are  now  sunk  as  unreasonably  low. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which 
the  unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quix- 
ote so  happily  effected  throughout  all  the  po- 
lished countries  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  ex- 
travagancies the  most  absurd  and  pernicious, 
was  so  far  imperfect,  that  some  virtues  which 
he  never  meant  to  expose,  unjustly  fell  into 
disrepute  with  the  absurdities  which  he  did : 
and  it  is  become  the  turn  of  the  present  taste 
inseparably  to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that 
which  is  ridiculous  to  that  which  is  serious 
and  heroic.  8ome  modern  works  of  wit 
have  assisted  in  bringing  piety  and  some  of 
the  noblest  virtues  into  contempt,  by  studi- 
ously associating  them  with  oddity,  childish 
simplicity,  and  ignorance  of  the  world :  and 
unnecessary  pains  have  been  taken  to  extin- 
guish that  zeal  and  ardour,  which  however 
liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  the  spring 
of  whatever  is  great  and  excellent  in  the  hu- 
man character.  The  novel  of  Cervantes  is 
incomparable ;  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere  is  un- 
equalled ;  but  true  generosity  and  true  re- 
ligion will  never  lose  any  thing  of  their  in- 
trinsic value,  because  knight-errantry  and 
hypocrisy  are  legitimate  objects  for  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
to  the  subject  of  female  influence.     Those 
who  have  not  watched  the  united  operation 
of  vanity  and  feeling  on  a  youthful  mind,  will 
not  conceive  how  much  less  formidable  the 
ridicule  of  all  his  own  sex  will  be  to  a  very 
young  man,  than  that  of  those  women  to  whom 
he  has  been  taught  to  look  up  as  the  arbiters 
of  elegance.     Such  a  youth,   I  doubt  not, 
might  be  able  to  work  himself  up,  by  the 
force  of  genuine  Christian  principle,  to  such 
a  pitch  of  true  heroism,  as  to  refuse  a  chal- 
lenge (and  it  requires  more  real  courage  to 
refuse  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one)  who 
would  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapsing  into  the 
dreadful  pusillanimity  of  the  world,  when  he 
is  told  that  no  woman  of  fashion  will  here- 
after look  on  him  but  with  contempt.     W  bile 
we  have  cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the 
Gothic  ages,  it  were  to  be  wished  we  bad  not 
retained  the  moBt  criminal  of  all  their  insti- 
tutions.    Why  chivalry  should  indicate  a 
madman,  while  its  leading  object,  the  tingle 
combat,  should  designate  a  gentleman,  has  not 
yet  been  explained.    Nay,  the  plausible  ori- 
ginal motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful  practice 
is  continued ;  for  the  fighter  of  the  duel  no 
longer  pretend*  to  be  a  glorious  redresser  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers ;  no  longer  considers 
himself  as  piously  appealing  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  but  from  the  slavish  fear 
of  unmerited  reproach,  often   selfishly  haz- 
ards the  happiness  of  his  nearest  connexions, 
and  always  comes  forth  in  direct  defiance  of 
an  acknowledged  command  of  the  Almighty. 
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"Perhaps  there  are  few  occasions  oo  Which 
female  influence  might  be  exerted  to  a  high- 
er purpose  than  on  this,  in  whiob  laws  and 
conscience  hare  hitherto  effected  so  little. 
Bttt  while  the  duellist  (who  perhaps  becomes 
a  duellist  only  because  he  was  first  a  seducer) 
is  Welcomed  with  smiles ;  the  more  hardy 
dignified  youth,  who,  not  because  he  fears 
man  but  God,  declines  a  challenge,  who  is 
resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  than  com- 
mit sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
by  those  rery  persons  to  whose  esteem  he 
might  reasonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the 
rewards  of  his  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 
How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
decisions  of  principle,  that  delicate  women 
should  receive  with  complacency  (he  suc- 
cessful libertine,  who  has  been  detected  by 
the  wretched  father  or  the  injured  husband 
in  a  criminal  commerce,  tlie  discovery  of 
which  has  too  justly  banished  tike  unhappy 

Sartnerofhis  crime  from  virtuous  society  ? 
ray,  if  he  happens  to  be  vert  handsome,  or 
very  brave,  or  very  fashionable,  is  there  not 
sometimes  a  kind  of  dishonourable  competi- 
tion for  his  favour  ?  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  bad 
popularity  attached  to  his  attentions f  But, 
whether  his  flattering  reception  be  derived 
from  birth,  or  parts,  of  nereon,  or  (what  is 
often  a  substitute  for  all)  from  his  having 
made  his  way  into  good  company*  women  of 
distinction  sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the 
too  visible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express 
at  the  attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine, 
whose  voluble  small-talk  they  admire,  whose 
sprightly  nothings  they  quote,  whose  vices 
they  justify  or  extenuate,  and  whom  perhaps 
their  very  favour  tends  to  prevent  from  be- 
coming a  better  character,  because  he  finds 
fcnriself  more  acceptable  ns  he  is. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  new  part 
ef  my  subject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  inconceivable  importance,  though  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  considered,  when  any 
popular  Work,  not  on  a  religious  topic,  but 
on  any  common  subject,  such  as  politics, 
history  or  science,  has  happened  to  be  writ- 
ten by  an  author  of  sound  Christian  princi- 
ples ?  It  may  not  have  been  necessary  ;  nor 
prudently  practicable,  to  have  a  single  page 
in  the  whole  work  professedly  religious ;  but 
still,  when  the  living  principle  informs  the 
mind  of  the  Writer,  it  is  almost  impossible 
but  that  something  of  its  spirit  will  diffuse 
itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it  should 
seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at  least 
a  comfort  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
confidence  which  results  from  knowing  that 
he  has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  he 
has  committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose 
known  principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  rea- 
der need  not  be  driven  to  walch  himself  at 
.every  step  with  anxious  circumspection  ; 
that  he  need  not  be  looking  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  as  if  he  knew  there  were 
pitfalls  under  the  flowers  which  are  delight- 
ing him.  And  it  is  no  small  point  gained, 
that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do  not  look  to 
improve  your  religion,  it  is  at  least  secured 
from  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian  laws 
were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any  one 


Who  showed  att  inquiring  traveller  the  wrong 
road,  what  disgrace,  among  ChriiuiB, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  whea  a 

{ronth  is  inquiring  the  road  to  history  or  phi- 
osopliy,  directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbe- 
lief.'* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  rogue* 
ertls  which  the  times  more  particularly  de- 
mand that  women  of  rank  and  influence 
shoti Id  repress,  Christianity  calls  upon  then 
to  bear  their  decided  testimony  against  evert 
thing  which  is  notoriously  contributing  u> 
the  public  corruption.  It  calls  upon  tbea 
to  banish  from  their  dressing  rooms  (sad  oh, 
that  their  influence  could  banish  from  the  li- 
braries of  their  sons  awl  husbands)  tint  * 
ber  and  unsuspected  mass  of  mischief,  vbicb, 
by  assuming  toe  plausible  names  of  soimot, 
of  philosophy,  of  arte,  of  belles  teUro,  b 
gradually  administering  death  te  the  princi- 
ples of  those  who  would  be  oo  their  giant 
had  the  poison  been  labelled  with  its  on 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attacks  upon  rsr- 
elation  are  more  easily  resisted,  becsuM  t)» 
malignity  is  advertised.  But  whotwpecu 
the  destruction  which  lurks  under  tfae  ham- 
less  or  instructive  names  of  general  totory, 
natural  history,  travel*,  voyage*,  /is*,  ft*** 
rbtpedia*)  criticism^  and  romance?  Woo  will 
deny  that  many  of  these  works  contain  much 
admirable  matter;  brilliant  passage),  to* 
portant  facts,  just  descriptions,  ftitmbl  pic- 
tures of  nature,  and  valuable  iltattratkwof 
science?  But  while  4  the  dead  fly  Km  •» 
the  bottom,'  the  whole  Will  exhale  ft  oorrapt 
and  pestilential  stemeh. 

Novels,  which  chiefly  need  to  be  dup* 
reus  in  one  respeot<  are  now  beeaae  o* 
chievoos  in  a  thousand*  They  racoons* 
ally  shifting  their  grottttd,  and  enlarfmf 
their  sphere,  and  are  daily  becotniof  t^ 
cles  of  wider  Mischief*  Sometimes  the; 
concentrate  their  force,  and  are  at  oect  em- 
ployed to  diffuse  destructive  politics,  deplo- 
rable profligacy,  and  impudent  infinity. 
Rousseau  was  (be  first  popular  dispenser  of 
this  complicated  drug,  in  which  the  deleteri- 
ous infusion  was  strong,  and  the  effect  pr> 
portionably  fatal.  For  he  does  not  attempt 
to  seduce  the  affections  bat  through  ths  me- 
dium of  the  principles.     He  does  not  psist 

*  The  author  has  often  heard  it  meatioiiri  " 
matter  of  regret,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  shook)  hi" 
blemished  his  elegant  history  with  the  twonown- 
ously    offensive    chapters    against    Christian**- 
But  does  not  this  regret  seem  to  imply  that  tbt 
work  would*  by  this  omission,  hate  been  left  ■* 
and  unexceptionable  ?     May  we  not  rather  w* 
sider  these   chapters  as  a  fatal  rock  indeed ;  W 
as  a  rock  enlightened  by  a  beacon,  fairly  **d  *** 
qui  vocally  warning  us  of  the  sutroomlinf  p*n» 
To  change  the  metaphor— Had  not  the  w*to*« 
of  these  chapters  been  rendered  thuseraspicw* 
the  incautious  reader  would  have  been  still  le»  f  * 
posed  to  the  fatal  effects  of  the  more  disguised  p*; 
son  which  is  infused  through  almost  every  p*rt  « 
the  volumes.     Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  spirit  *> TC 
ulent  against  revealed  religion  as  these  tro  cMT 
ters  indicate,  would  be  incessantly  pouring;  ** 
some  of  its  infectious  matter  on  every  ocr*»08  • 
and  would  even  industriously  make  the  opportww 
ties  which  it  did  not  find  ? 
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»s  innocent  woman  ruined,  repenting,  and 
restored ;    but  with  a  far  more  mischievous 
refinement,  be  annihilates  the  value  of  chas- 
tity, and  with  pernicious  subtlety  attempts  to 
make  his  heroine  appear  almost  more  amia- 
ble without  it.     He  exhibits  a  virtuous  wo- 
man the  victim,  not  of  temptation,  but  of 
reason  ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment ;    not 
of  passion,  but  of  conviction  ;    and  strikes 
st  the  very  root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a 
crime  into  a  principle.      With  a  metaphys- 
eal sophistry  the  most  plausible,  be  debauch- 
es the  heart  of  woman,  by  cherishing  her 
vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system  of  male 
virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofty  dereliction  of 
those  that  are  her  more  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic praise,  he  tempts  her  to  aspire ;  pow- 
erfully insinuating,  that  to  this  splendid  sys- 
tem chastity  does  not  necessarily  -  belong : 
thus  corrupting  the  judgment,  and  bewilder- 
ing the  understanding,  as  the  most  effec- 
tual war  to  inflame-the  imagination  and  de- 
prave the  heart     The  rare  mischief  of  this 
»  other,  consists  in  his  power  of  seducing  by 
falsehood  tbo-se  who  love  truth,  but  whose 
minds  are  stil  1  wavering,  and  whose  princi- 
ples are  not  yet  formed.     He  allures  the 
warm-peartedl  to  embrace  vice,  not  because 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  he  gives  to 
vice  so  natural  an  air  of  virtue :   and  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  youth,  too  confidently  trust- 
ing  in  their  integrity  and  in  their  teacher, 
will  be  undon  e,  while  they  fancy  they  are 
indulging  in  tbe  noblest  feelings  of  their  na- 
ture.    Many    authors  will  more  infallibly 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  loose  and  ill-dispo- 
sed :  but  perh-aps  there  never  was  a  net  of 
such  exquisite  art,  and  inextricable'  work- 
manship, spread  to  entangle  innocence,  and 
ensnare   inexperience,    as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau ;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does 
not  even  struggle  in  the  toils,  because  part 
of  tbe  delusion  consits  in  hit  imagining  that 
he  is  set  at  liberty. 

8ojpe  of  our  recent  popular  publications 
tare  adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefs 
of  this  school ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising 
from  them  is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit 
are  almost  more  dangerous  than  the  vices. 
The  chief  materials  out  of  which  these  delu- 
sive systems  are  framed,  are  characters  who 
practice  superfluous  acts  of  generosity,  while 
they  are  trampling  on  obvious  and  com- 
manded duties,  who  combine  inflated  senti- 
ments of  honour  with  actions  the  mo9t  flagi- 
tious ;  a  high  tone  of  self-con fidence,  with  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic 
apostrophes  to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt 
to  resist  them.  Tbey  teach,  that  chastity  is 
only  individual  attachment ;  that  no  duty 
*ciats  which  is  not  prompted  by  feeling ; 
that  impulse  is  the  main-spring  of  virtuous 
actions,  while  laws  and  religion  are  only  un- 
just restraints  ;  the  former  imposed  by  arbi- 
trary men,  the  latter  by  the  abaurd  prejudi- 
ces of  timorous  and  unenlightened  con- 
science. Alas  1  they  do  not  know  that  the 
best  creature  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  is 
hnt  a  wayward,  up  fixed,  unprincipled  be- 
*ng  I  That  the  best  natural  man  requires  a 
r"rb ;   and  needs  that  balance  to  tbe  affec- 


tions which  Christianity  alone  can  furnish, 
and  without  which  benevolent  propensities 
are  no  security  to  virtue.  And  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  monop- 
oly of  benevolence  lo  which  the  new  philos- 
ophy lay 8  claim,  that  the  human  duties  of 
the  »econd  table  have  never  once  been  well 
performed  by  any  of  tbe  rejectors  of  that 
previous  portion  of  the  decalogue  which  en- 
joins duty  to  God. 

In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  char- 
acters compassion  is  erected  into  the  throne 
of  justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank 
of  plebeian  virtues  It  is  considered  as  a 
noble  exemplification  of  sentiment  that  cred- 
itors should  be  defrauded,  while  the  money 
due  to  them  is  lavished  in  dazzling  acts  of 
charity  to  some  object  that  affects  the  senses ; 
which  paroxjtms  of  charity  aie  made  the 
sponge  of  every  sin,  and  the  substitute  of 
every  virtue  :  the  whole  indirectly  tending 
to  intimate  how  very  benevolent  people  are 
who  are  not  Ch rtilian*.  From  many  of  these 
compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  is  system- 
atically, and  always  virtually,  excluded  ;  for 
the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel,  can 
make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  this  world 
is  looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  which  want  and 
misery  are  considered  as  evils  arising  solely 
from  the  defects  of  human  governments,  and 
uot  as  making  part  of  the  dispensations  of  God ; 
In  which  poverty  is  represented  as  merely  a 
political  evil,  and  the  restraints  which  tend  to 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  as  the  most 
flagrant  injustice.  The  Gospel  can  make  no 
part  of  a  system  in  which  the  absurd  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to 
fallen  creatures;  in  which  the  chimerical 
project  of  consummate  earthly  happiness 
(founded  on  the  mad  pretence  of  loving  the 
poor  better  than  God  loves  them)  would  de- 
feat the  divine  plan,  which  meant  this  world 
for  a  scene  of  discipline,  not  of  remunera- 
tion. The  Gospel  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  system  in  which  sin  is  reduced  to  a 
little  human  imperfection,  and  Old  Baily 
crime*  are  softened  down  to  a  few  engaging 
weaknesses  ;  and  in  which  the  turpitude  of 
all  the  vices  a  man  himself  commits,  is  done 
away  by  his  candour  in  tolerating  all  the  vi- 
ces committed  by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fatal 
to  that  class  whom  I  am  addressing  is,  that 
even  in  those  works  which  do  not  go  all  the 
length  of  treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  in- 
fringement on  liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  de- 
duction from  general  happiness ;  yet  it  com- 
monly happens  that  the  hero  or  heroine,  who 
has  particularly  violated  the  letter  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  and  continues  to  live 
in  the  allowed  violation  of  its  spirit,  is  paint- 
ed as  to  amiable  and  so  benevolent,  so  tender 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  some,  even  of  those 
more  virtuous  novel  writers,  who  intend  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  religion,  yet  exhibit  such  false  views 
of  it.  I  have  lately  seen  a  work  of  some  merit  in 
this  way,  which  was  meritoriously  designed  to  ex- 
pose the  impieties  of  the  new  philosophy.  But  the 
writer  betrayed  his  own  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Christianity  he  was  defending,  by  making  his 
hero,  whom  he  proposed  as  a  pattern,  fight  a  duel* 
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or  ato  brave ;  and  the  temptation  is  represen- 
ted as  so  irresistible,  (for  alL- these  philoso- 
phers are  fatalists)  the  predominant  and  cher- 
ished sin  is  so  filtered  and  defected  of  its  pol- 
lutions, and  is  so  sheltered  and  surrounded, 
and  relieved  with  shining-  qualities,  that  the 
innocent  and  impressible  young1  reader  is 
brought  to  lose  all  horror  of  the  awful  crime 
in  question,  in  the  complacency  she  feels  for 
the  engaging  virtues  of  the  criminal. 

There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would 
dirert  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female 
influence  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Those 
ladies  who*take  the  lead  in  society,  are  loud- 
ly called  upon  lo  act  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  taste,  as  well  as  of  the  public  virtue 
They  are  called  upon  therefore,  to  oppose 
with  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence,  the 
irruption  of  those  swarms  of  publications  now 
daily  issuing  from  the  hanks  of  the  Danube, 
which,  like  their  ravaging  predecessors  of 
the  darker  ages,  though  with  far  other  and 
more  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  civilized 
society.  Those  readers,  whose  purer  taste 
has  been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of  the 
old  classic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
astonishment  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once 
more  overpowering  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  behold  our  minds,  with  a  retrograde 
but  rapid  motion,  hurried  back  to  the  reign 
of  '  chaos  and  old  night,'  by  distorted  and 
unprincipled  compositions,  which,  in  spite  of 
strong  flashes  of  genius,  unite  the  taste  of 
the  Goths  with  the  morals  of  Bag-shot  ;* 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire ! 

These  compositions  terrify  the  weak,  and 
amaze  and  enchant  the  idle ;  while  they  dis- 
gust the  discerning,  by  wild  and  misshapen 
superstitions,  in  which,  with  that  consistency 
which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  new 
philosophy,  those  who  most  earnestly  deny 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  most  eager  to 
introduce  the  machinery  of  ghosts 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels  were 
some  years  ago  circulated  in  England  with 
uncommon  industry,  and  with  some  effect : 
but  the  plain  sense  and  good  principles  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  our  countrymen,  resisted 
the  attack,  and  rose  superior  to  the  trial.  Of 
the  doctrines  and  principles  here  alluded  to, 
the  dreadful  consequences,  not  only  in  the 
unhappy  country  where  they  originated,  and 
were  almost  universally  adopted,  but  in  eve- 
ry part  of  Europe  where  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a  bea- 
con to  surrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
can  preserve  them  from  destruction.  In  this 
country  the  subject  is  now  so  well  under- 
stood, that  every  thing  which  issues  from  the 
French  press  is  received  with  jealousy  ;  and 
a  work,  on  the  first  apnearance  of  its  exhib- 
iting the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  his  associ- 
ates, is  rejected  with  indignation. 

But  let  us  not  on  account  of  this  victory 

*The  newspapers  announce  that  Schiller's  tra- 
gedy of  the  Robbers,  which  inflamed  the  young 
nobility  of  Germany  to  enlist  themselves  into  a 
band  of  highwaymen  to  rob  in  the  forests  of  Bo- 
hemia, is  now  acting  in  England  by  persons  of 
quality  f 


repose  in  confident  security.  The  modern 
apostles  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  littir 
less  indefatigable  in  dispersing  their  perni- 
cious doctrines  than  the  first  apostles  were  m 
propagating  Gospel  truths,  have  indeed 
changed  their  weapons,  but  they  have  by  do 
means  desisted  from  the  attack.  To  destroy 
the  principles  of  Christianity  in  this  Ula&J, 
appears  at  the  present  moment  to  be  tber 
grand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
the  French  press,  they  are  now  attempting  to 
attain  their  object  under  the  close  and  more 
artificial  veil  of  German  literature.  Con- 
scious that  religion  and  morals  will  stand  or 
fall  together,  their  attacks  are  sometimes 
levelled  against  the  one,  and  sometimes 
against  the  other.  With  strong  occaswcaJ 
professions  of  general  attachment  to  both  of 
these,  they  endeavour  to  interest  the  feelings 
of  the  reader,  sometimes  in  favour  of  some 
one  particular  vice,  at  other  times  on  the 
subject  of  someone  objection  to  revealed  re- 
ligion. Poetry  as  well  as  prose,  romance  as 
well  as  history,  writing's  on  philosophical  as 
well  as  on  political  subjects,  have  thus  been 
employed  to  instil  the  principles  of  lllnmm- 
ism,  while  incredible  pains  nave  been  taken 
to  obtain  able  translations  of  every  book 
which  was  supposed  likely  to  be  of  we  in 
corrupting  the  heart  or  misleading  the  un- 
derstanding. In  many  of  these  transitions, 
certain  bolder  passages,  which,  though  veil 
received  in  Germany,  would  have  excitd 
disgust  in  England,  art  wholly  omitted,  in 
order  that  the  mind  may  be  more  certainly; 
though  more  slowly,  prepared  for  the  fnileJ- 
feet  of  the  same  poison  to  be  administered 
in  a  stronger  degree  at  another  period. 

Let  not  those  to  whom  these  pages  are  ad- 
dressed deceive  themselves,  by  supposing 
this  to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  ow*« 
seriously  whether  I  speak  truth,  in  asserting 
that  the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  at  this  moment  principally  directed 
against  the  female  breast  Conscious  of  tl* 
influence  of  women  in  civil  society,  con* 
scious  of  the  effect  which  female  infojelitr 
produced  in  France,  thev  attribute  the  u« 
success  of  their  attempts  in  this  e€an^lji 
their  having  been  hitherto  chiefly  addressed 
to  the  male  sex.  They  are  now  sedaloo«r 
labouring  to  destroy  the  religious  P^J*\* 
of  women,  and  in  too  many  instance*  bat* 
fatally  succeeded.  For  this  purpose,  not  on- 
ly novels  and  romances  have  been  made  tw 
vehicles  of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  tbe  sao* 
allurement  has  been  held  out  to  the  women 
of  our  country,  which  was  *mPty^}?jl 
first  philosophists  to  the  first  nowr— J"*" *' 
ledge.  Listen  to  the  precepts  of  the  re* 
German  enlig-hteners,  and  you  need  noioof 
er  remain  in  that  situation  in  which  PfW- 
dence  has  placed  vou  !  Follow  tbeir  exam- 
ples, and  vou  shall  be  permitted  to"»W" 
all  those  gratifications  wliich  custom.  Ml  ** 
ligion,  has  tolerated  in  the  male  sex ! 

Let  us  jealously  watch  every  W^J 
shade  in  the  change  of  manners ;  W  us  *» 
every  step,  however  inconsiderable,  wn*T 
tendency  is  downwards.    Corruption  »■» 
ther  stationary  nor  retrograde :  and  w  » 
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departed  from  modesty,  simplicity,  and  troth, 
is  already  to  have  made  a  progress.    It  is 
not  only  awfully  true,  that  since  the  new 
principles  have  oeen  afloat,  women  have  been 
too  eagerly  inquisitive  after  these  monstrous 
compositions ;  but  it  is  true  also  that,  with  a 
new  and  offensive  renunciation  of  their  na- 
tive delicacy,   many   women   of  character 
make  little  hesitation  in  avowing  their  fa 
miliarity  with  works  abounding  with  princi- 
ples, sentiments,  and  descriptions,  *  which 
should  not  be  >o  much  as  named  among  them.' 
By  allowing  their  minds  to  come  in  contact 
with  such  contag  ous  matter,  they  are  irre- 
coverably tainting  them ;  and  by   acknow- 
ledging that  they  are  actually  conversant 
with  such  corruptions  (with  whatever  repro- 
bation of  the  author  they   may  qualify  their 
perusal  of  the  book)  they  are  exciting  in  oth- 
ers a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for  the  same 
unhallowed  gratification.       Thus  they  are 
daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which,  when  a 
tender  conscience  ceases  to  be  intrenched, 
all  the  subsequent  stages  of  ruin  are  gradu 
ally  facilitated. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  Ger- 
man writingt ;  but  because  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  seldom  read,  equal  pains  have 
been  taken  to  promote  the  same  object 
through  the  medium  of  the  stage  :  and  this 
weapon  is,  of  all  others,  that  against  which 
it  is,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  impor- 
tant to  warn  the  more  inconsiderate  of  my 
countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,  it 
may  not  oe  unseasonable  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  admired  play  of  the  Stranger. 
In  this  piece  the  character  of  an  aduUrc*», 
which,  in  all  periods  of  the  world,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern,  in  all  countries,  heathen  as 
well  as  christian,  has  hitherto  been  held  in 
detestation,  and  has  never  been  introduced 
but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  our  view  in  the  most  pleasing 
and  fascinating  colours.    The  heroine  is  a 
woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  roost  af- 
fectionate and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with 
her  seducer.     Repenting  at  length  of  her 
crime,  she  buries  herself  in  retirement.— 
The  talents  of  the  poet  during  the  whole 
piece  are  exerted  in  attempting  to  render 
this  woman  the  object  not  only  of  the  com- 
passion and  forgiveness,  but  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  audience.    The  injured 
husband,  convinced  of  his  wife's  repentance, 
forms  a  resolution  which  every  man  of  true 
feeKng  and  christian  piety  will  probably  ap- 
prove.   He  forgives  her  offence,  and  prom- 
^  her  through  life,  his  advice,   protection, 
ana  fortune,  together  with  every  thing  which 
can  alleviate  the  misery  of  her  condition, 
°?t  refuses  to  replace  her  in  the  situation  of 
jus  wife!    But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
Utpnan  author.     His  efforts  are  employed, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  but  too  successfully,  in 
making  the  audience  consider  the  husband 
? ^"unrelenting  savage,  while  they  are  led 
7  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to  wish  to 
■**  *»  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of  wo- 


men who  have  not  violated  the  most  solemn 
oovenant  that  can  be  made  with  man,  nor 
disobeyed  one  of  the  most  positive  lairs 
which  has  been  enjoined  by  God. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  attempt 
at  representing  an  adultress  in  an  examplary 
light  was  made  by  a  German  dramatist, 
which  forms  an  sera  in  manners,  a  direct  vin- 
dication of  aduitery  was,  for  the  first  timer 
attempted  by  a  woman,  a  professed  admirer 
and  imitator  of  the  German  suicide  Werter. 
The f emote  Werter,  as  she  is  styled  by  her 
biographer,  asserts,  in  a  work  entitled, '  The 
Wrongs  of  Women,'  that  adultery  is  justifi- 
able, and  that  the  restrictions  placed  on  it 
by  the  laws  of  England,  constitute  one  of 
the  Wrmgsof  Women, 

This  leads  me  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on 
this  most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide 
range  of  modern  corrupters,  who  effect  the 
most  desperate  work  of  the  passions,  without 
so  much  as  pretending  to  urge  their  violence, 
in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  indulging  them. 
They  solicit  this  very  indulgence  with  a  sort 
of  cold  blooded  speculation,  and  invite  the 
reader  to  the  most  unbounded  gratifications, 
with  all  the  saturnine  coolness  of  a  geometri- 
cal calculation.  Theirs  is  an  iniquity  rather 
of  phlegm  than  of  spirit :  and  in  the  pesti- 
lent atmosphere  they  raise  about  them,  as  in 
the  infernal  climate  described  by  Milton — 

The  parching  air* 
Borne  frore,  and  frost  performs  th*  effects  of  fire. 

This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wick- 
edness eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of 
virtue,  and  like  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and 
shrivels  the  blooming  promise  of  the  human 
spring.  Its  benumbing  touch  communicates 
a  torpid  sluggishness  which  paralyzes  the 
soul.  It  descants  on  depravity  as  gravely, 
and  details  its  grossest  acts  as  frigidly,  as  if 
its  object  were  to  nllay  the  tumult  of  the 
passions,  while  it  is  letting  them  loose  on 
mankind,  by  '  plucking  off  the  the  muzzle9 
of  present  restraint  and  future  accountable- 
ness.  The  system  is  a  dire  infusion,  com- 
pounded of  bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality, 
and  exquisite  folly,  which  creeping  fatally 
about  the  heart,  checks  the  moral  circula- 
tion, and  totally  stops  the  pulse  of  goodness 
by  the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle  :  thus 
not  only  choking  the  stream  of  actual  virtue, 
but  drying  up  the  very  fountain  of  future  re- 
morse and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  offend- 
ers against  purity  made  in  the  youthful 
heart,  by  the  exercise  of  a  fervid  but  licen- 
tious imagination  on  the  passions,  resembled 
the  mischief  effected  by  floods,  cataracts,  and 
volcanos.  The  desolation  indeed  was  terri- 
ble, and  the  ruin  was  tremendous ;  yet  it 
was  a  train  which  did  not  infallibly  preclude 
the  possibility  of  recovery.  The  country, 
though  deluged  and  devastated,  was  not  ut- 
terly put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration. 
The  harvests  indeed,  were  destroyed,  and 
all  was  wide  sterility.     But  though  the  crops 

*  *  When  the  north  wind  bloweth  it  devouieth 
the  mountains,  and  burnetii  the  wilderness,  and 
consumeth  the  grass  as  fire  !*  Ecclus.  xl.  20. 
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were  lost,  the  seeds  of  vegetation  were  not 
absolutely  eradicated  ;  so  that,  after  a  long 
and  barren  blank,  fertility  might  finally  re* 
turn. 

Bat  the  heart  once  infected  with  this  new- 
ly medicated  venom,  subtile  though  sluggish 
in  its  operation,  resembles  what  travellers 
relate  of  that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where 
those  devoted  cities  once  6tood,  which  for 
their  pollutions  were  burnt  with  fire  from 
heaven.  It  continues  a  stagnant  lake  of  pu- 
trifying  waters.  No  wholesome  blade  ever- 
more shoots  up  ;  the  air  is  so  tainted  that  no 
living  thins*  subsists  within  its  influence. 
Near  the  sulphureous  pool  the  very  principle 
of  being  is  annihilated.    All  is  death, 

Death,  unrepeatable,  eternal  death  ! 

But  let  us  take  comfort.  These  projects 
are  not  yet  generally  realised.  These  atro- 
cious principles  are  not  yet  adopted  into  com- 
mon practice.  Though  corruption  seems 
with  a  confluent  tide  to  be  pouring  in  upon 
us  from  every  quarter,  yet  there  is  still  left 
among  us  a  discriminating  judgment.  Clear 
and  strongly  marked  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  still  subsist.  While  we 
continue  to  cherish  this  sanity  of  mind,  the 
case  is  not  desperate.  Though  that  crime, 
the  growth  of  which  always  exhibits  the 
most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  dissoluteness 
of  public  manners;  though  that  crime,  which 
outs  up  order  and  virtue  by  the  roots*  and 
violates  the  sanctity  of  vows,  is  awfully  in- 
creasing, 

Till  senates  seem, 
For  purposes  of  empire  less  conven'd 
Than  to  release  the  adulteress  from  her  bonds  : 


yet,  thanks  to  the  surviving  efficacy  of  a  holy 
religion,  to  the  operation  of  virtuous  laws, 
and  to  the  energy  and  unshaken  integrity 
with  which  these  laws  are  now  administered ; 
and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  a  standard  of 
morals  which  continues  in  force,  when  the 
principles  which  sanctioned  it  are  no  more  ; 
this  crime,  in  the  female  sex  at  least,  is  still 
held  in  just  abhorrence.  If  it  be  practised, 
it  is  not  honourable  ;  if  it  be  committed,  it  is 
not  justified ;  we  do  not  yet  affect  to  palliate 
its  turpitude ;  as  yet  it  hides  its  abhorred 
bead  in  lurking  privacy ;  abd  reprobation 
hitherto  follows  its  publicity. 

But  on  your  exerting  your  influence,  with 
just  application  and  increasing  energy,  may, 
in  no  small  degree,  depend  whether  this  cor- 
ruption shall  still  continue  to  be  resisted. 
For  the  abhorrence  of  a  practice  will  too 
probably  diminish,  of  which  the  theory  is 
perused  with  enthusiasm.  From  admiring 
to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and  the  pro- 
gress rapid ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
natural  world  ;  the  motion,  in  the  case  of 
minds  as  well  as  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as 
they  approach  the  centre  {o  which  they  are 
tending. 

O  ye  to  whom  this  address  is  particularly 
directed  t  an  awful  charge  is,  in  this  instance, 
committed  to  your  hands  ;  as  you  discharge 
it  or  shrink  from  it,  you  promote  or  injure 
the  honour  of  your  daughters  and  the  happi- 
ness of  vour  sons,  of  both  which  vou  are  the 


depositaries.    A  nd,  while  you  resolutely  per- 
severe in  making  a  stand  against  the  en- 
croachments of  this  crime,  sutler  not  jour 
firmnes*  to  be  shaken  by  that  affectation  «' 
charity,  which  is  growing  into  a  general  sub- 
stitute for  principle.    Abuse  not  so  noble  a 
quality  as  Christian  candour,  by  misemploy- 
ing it  in  instances  to  which  it  dues  not  apply. 
Pity  the  wretched    woman  you  dare  sot 
countenance ;  and  bless  Him  who  has  *  mad« 
vou  to  differ.'    If  unhappily  she  be  your  re- 
lation or  friend,  anxiously  watch  for  the  pe- 
riod when  she  shall  be  deserted  by  ber  be- 
trayer ;  and  see  if,  by  your  Christian  offices, 
she  can   be  snatched  from  a  perpetuity  01 
vice     But  if,  through  the  Divine  Messing  cm 
your  patient  endeavours,  she  should  ever  bi 
awakened  to  remorse,  be  not  anxious  to  re- 
store the  forlorn   penitent  to  that  society 
against  whose  lawB  she  has  so  grievously  of- 
fended ;  and  remember,  that  her  soliciuog 
such  a  restoration,  furnishes  but  top  plain  * 
proof  that  she  is  not  the  penitent  your  par- 
tiality would  believe  ;    si  nee  penitence  w 
more  anxious  to  make  its  peace  with  bearea 
than  with  the  world.    Joyfully  would  a  truly 
contrite  spirit  commute  an  earthly  for  an 
everlasting  reprobation !  To  restore  s crim- 
inal to  public  society,  is  perhaps  to  leapt  tar 
to  repeat  her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repent* 
ance  for  having-  committed  it,  as  well  u  to 
insult  and  to  injure  that  society ;  while  to 
restore  a  strayed  soul  to  God  will  add  Imtre 
to  your  Christian  character,  and  angbten 
your  eternal  crown. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  other  evuVoJ" 
timately  perhaps  tending  to  this,  into  wbies 
we  are  falling,  through  that  sort  of  fashioM' 
ble  candour,  which,  as  was  hinted  above.  H 
among  the  mischievous  characteristics  oftbe 
present  day ;  of  which  period  perbapc  it  * 
not  the  smallest  evil,  that  vices  are  made  to 
look  so  like  virtues,  and  are  so  assimilated  to 
them,  that  it  requires  watchfulness  and  jadg- 
ment  sufficient  to  analyze  and  discrimin»^- 
There  are  certain  women  of  good  fashion 
who  practise  irregularities  not  ooositteflt 
with  the  strictness  of  virtue;  while  their 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  make 
them  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  th« 
value  of  reputation.  They  want  to  refcin 
their  indulgences,  without  quite  forfeiting 
their  credit;  but  finding  their  fame  fest  de- 
clining, they  cling,  by  flattery  and  tbwUb 
attentions,  to  a  few  persons  of  more  than  or* 
dinary  character;  and  thus,  till  they  w* 
driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue  to  prop 
a  falling  fame. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  waotioe 
women  of  distinction  of  very  correct  general 
conduct,  and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  virtofi 
who  confiding  with  a  high  mind  on  wbattbey 
too  confidently  call  ike  integrity  <f  their*** 
hearts;  anxious  to  deserve  a  good  feme*1 
the  one  hand,  by  a  life  free  from  reproscb* 
yet  secretly  too  desirous  on  the  other  of  «f* 
curing  a  worldly  and  fashionable  reputation; 
while  their  general  associates  are  persons  ot 
honour,  and  thoir  general  resort  ptscesol 
safety  ; '  rot  allow  themselves  to  he  orcssion- 
ally  present  at  the  midnight  orgies  of  revelry 
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and  gaming,  in  homes  of  no  honourable  esti- 
mation ;  and  thus  help  to  keep  up  characters, 
which  without  their  sustaining  nand,  would 
sink  to  their  just  level  of  contempt  and  rep- 
robation. While  they  are  holding  out  this 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  showing  their  own  strength  than 
assisting  another's  weakness,  they  value 
themselves,  perhaps,  on  not  partaking  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  amusements  which  may  be 
carrying oo  ;  but  they  sanction  them  by  their 
presence ;  they  lend  their  countenance  to 
corruptions  they  should  abhor,  and  their  ex- 
ample to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who 
are  looking  about  for  some  such  sanction  to 
justify  them  in  that  to  which  they  were  before 
inclined,  but  were  too  timid  to  have  ventur- 
ed upon  without  the  protection  of  such  un- 
sullied Dames.  Thus  these  respectable  char- 
acters, without  looking  to  the  general  con- 
sequences of  their  indiscretion,  are  thought- 
lessly employed  in  breaking  down,  as  it  were, 
the  broad  fence  which  should  ever  separate 
two  very  different  sorts  of  society,  and  are 
becoming  a  kind  of  unnatural  link  between 
vice  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  gross  deception  which  even  per- 
sons of  reputation  practise  on  themselves. 
They  loudly  condemn  vice  and  irregularity 
as  an  abstract  principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise 
them  in  persons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in 
those  from  whom  they  themselves  have  no 
prospect  of  personal  advantage  or  amuse- 
ment, and  im  whom  therefore  they  have  no 
particular  interest  to  tolerate  evil.  But  the 
sime  disorders  are  viewed  without  abhor- 
rence when  practised  by  those  who  in  any 
way  minister  to  their  pleasures.  Refined 
entertainments,  luxurious  decorations,  select 
hrosio ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
sad  exquisite  to  the  sense,  these  soften  the 
severity  of  criticism  ;  these  palliate  sins ; 
these  varnish  over  the  flaws  of  a  broken 
character,  and  extort  not  pardon  merely  but 
justification,  countenance,  intimacy!  The 
more  respectable  will  not,  perhaps,  go  all  the 
length  of  vindicating  the  disresputable  vice, 
bat  they  affect  to  disbelieve  its  existence  in 
the  individual  instance ;  or,  failing  in  this, 
tbey  will  bury  its  acknowledged  turpitude  in 
Ibe  seducing  qualities  of  the  agreeable  delin- 
quent. Talents  of  every  kind  are  consider- 
ed as  a  commutation  for  a  few  vices ;  and 
such  talents  are  made  a  passport  to  introduce 
into  honourable  society,  characters  whom 
(heir  profligacy  ought  to  exclude  from  it. 

But  the  great  object  to  which  tou,  who 
are  or  may  be  mothers,  are  more  especially 
called,  is  the  education  of  your  children.  If 
we  are  responsible  for  the  Use  of  influence 
in  the  case  of  those  over  whom  we  have  no 
immediate  control,  in  the  case  of  our  chil- 
dren we  are  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
Acknowledged  power  ;  a  power  wide  in  its 
extent,  indefinite  in  its  effects,  and  inestima- 
ble in  its  importance.  On  tou  depend  in  no 
ttnnll  degree  Ibe  principles  of  the  whole  ri- 
»»ng  generation.  To  your  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed ; 
a]M  until  a  certain  age,  to  you  also  is  con- 
signed .  the  mighty  privilege  of  forming  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  your  infant  sons.     To 


tou  is  made  over  the  awfully  important  trust 
of  infusing  the  first  principles  of  piety  into 
the  tender  minds  of  those  who  may  one  day 
be  called  to  instruct,  not  families  merely, 
but  districts ;  to  influence,  not  individuals, 
but  senates.  Your  private  exertions  may  at 
this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  future 
happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  to  the  fu- 
ture ruin,  of  your  country.  And  may  you 
never  forget,  in  this  your  early  instruction 
of  your  olispring,  nor  they,  in  their  future 
application  of  it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure 
ground  of  morals;  that  private  principle  is 
the  only  solid  basis  of  public  virtue,  O  think 
that  they  both  may  be  fixed  or  forfeited  for 
ever  according  to  the  use  you  are  now  mak- 
ing of  that  power  which  God  has  delegated 
to  you,  and  of  which  he  will  demand  a  strict 
account.  By  his  blessing  on  your  pious  la- 
bours may  both  sons  and  daughters  hereafter 
4  arise  and  call  you  blessed.  And  in  the 
great  day  of  general  account,  may  every 
Christian  mother  be  enabled  through  divine 
grace  to  sav,  with  humble  confidence,  to  her 
Maker  ancf  Redeemer,  *  Behold  the  children 
whom  thou  haBt  given  me !'    , 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  has  still,  blessed  be  God !  a  'strong 
hold'  in  this  country.  And  though  it  be  the 
special  duty  of  the  appointed  •  watchman, 
now  that  lie  6eeth  the  sword  come  upon  the 
land,  to  blow  the  trumpet  and  warn  the  peo- 
ple, which  if  he  neglect  to  do,  their  blood 
shall  be  required  of  the  watchman's  hand  :'* 
vet,  in  this  sacred  garrison,  impregnable  but 
hy  neglect,  tou  too  have  an  awfufpost,  that 
of  arming  the  minds  of  the  rising  race  with 
the  'shield  of  faith,  whereby  they  shall  be 
able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked ;' 
1  that  of  girding  them  with  that  sword  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God.'  Let  that 
very  period  which  is  desecrated  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  by  a  formal  renunciation  of 
religion,  be  solemnly  marked  by  tou  to  pur- 
poses diametrically  opposite.  Let  that  dis- 
honoured tera  in  which  they  avowed  their  re- 
solution to  exclude  Christianity  from  the  na- 
tional education,  be  the  precise  moment 
seized  upon  by  you  for  its  more  sedulous  in- 
culcation And  while  their  children  are  sys- 
tematically trained  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world,'  let  yours,  with  a  more  decided  em- 
phasis, be  consecrated  to  promote  bis  glory 
in  it. 

If  you  neglect  this  your  bounden  duty, 
you  will  have  effectually  contributed  to  ex- 
pel Christianity  from  her  last  citadel.  And 
remember,  that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to 
which  you  are  called,  is  no  less  than  that  of 
<  preserving  the  ark  of  the  Lord.' 


CHAP.  II. 

On  tiie  education  of  women. — The  prevailing 
system  tends  to  establish  the  errors  which  it 
ovght  to  correct.— Dangers  arising  from 
an  excessive  (ulHvaiion  of  the  arts. 

It  is  far  from  being  tite  object  of  this  slight 
work  to  offer  a  regular  plan  of  female  edu- 


*  Kzekiel,  xxxiii.  6. 
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cation,  a  task  which  has  been  often  more  ] 
properly  assumed  by  far  abler  writers ;  but 
it  is  intended  rather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  ' 
on  the  reigning  mode,  which  though  it  has  ' 
had  many  panegyrists,  appears  to  be  defect-  i 
ire,  not  only  in  certain  particulars,  but  as  a 
general  system.    There  are  indeed  number- 
less honourable  exceptions  to  an  observation 
which  will  be  thought  severe  ;  yet  the  au   , 
thor  would  ask.  whether  it  be  not  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  prevailing  aud  popular  mode 
to  excite  and  promote  those  very  evils  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  main  end  and  objects  of 
christian  instruction  to  remove  ?  whether  the 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
principles  it  ou^ht  to  strengthen,  and  to  dis- 
solve the  heart  it  should  fortify?  whether,  in- 
stead of  directing  the  grand  and  important 
engine  of  education  to  attack  and  destroy 
vanity*  selfishness  and  ineonsidcratum,,  that 
triple  alliance  in  strict  and  constant  league 
against  female  virtue ;  the  combined  powers 
of  instruction  are  not  sedulously  confedera- 
ted in  confirming  their  strength  and  estab- 
lishing their  empire  ? 

If  indeed  the  material  substance ;  if  the 
body  and  limbs,  with  the  organs  and  senses, 
be  really  the  more  valuable  objects  of  atten- 
tion, then  there  js  little  room  for  animadver- 
sion and  improvement :  but  if  the  immateri 
al  and  immortal  mind  ;  if  the  heart,  '  out  o 
which  are  the  issues  of  life,'  be  the  mai 
concern;  if  the  great  business  of  educatio 
be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  communicate 
useful  knowledge,  to  form  a*  taste  and  a 
sound  judgment,  to  resist  evil  propensities, 
and  above  all  to  seize  the  favourable  season 
for  infusing  principles  and  confirming  habits ; 
if  education  be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  life,  and 
life  be  a  school  to  fit  as  for  eternity ;  if  such, 
I  repeat  it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends 
pf  education,  it  may  then  be  worth  enqui- 
ring how  far  these  ends  are  likely  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  prevailing  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider 
children  as  innocent  beings,  whose  little 
weaknesses  may  perhaps  want  some  correc- 
tion, rather  than  as  beings  who  bring  into  the 
world  a  corrupt  nature  and  evil  dispositions, 
which  it  should  be  the  great  end  of  education 
to  rectify  ?  This  appears  to  be  such  a  found- 
ation-truth, that  if  I  were  asked  what  quali- 
ty is  most  important  in  an  instructor  of 
youth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  reply,  such  a 
strong  impression  of  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  as  should  insure  a  disposition  to  coun- 
teract it ;  together  with  such  a  deep  view  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  as 
should  be  necessary  for  developing,  and  con- 
trolling its  most  secret  and  complicated  work- 
ings. And  let  us  remember  that  to  know 
the  world,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  know  its 
local  manners,  temporary  usages,  and  evan- 
escent fashions,  is  not  to  know  human  na- 
ture :  and  that  where  this  prime  knowledge 
is  wanting,  those  natural  evils  which  ought 
to  be  counteracted  will  be  fostered. 

Vanity,  for  instance,  is  reckoned  among 
the  light  and  venial  errors  of  youth ;  nay,  so 
far  from  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  ene- 
tny,  it  is  often  called  in  as  an  auxiliary.    At 


worst,  it  is  considered  as  a  harmless  weak- 
ness, which  substracts  little  from  the  value 
of  a  character;  as  a  natural  effervescence. 
which  will  subside  of  itself,  when  the  tint 
ferment  of  the  youthful  passions  shall  hare 
done  working.  But  those  persons  know  lit- 
tle of  the  conformation  of  the  human,  and 
especially  of  the  female  heart,  who  fancy 
that  vanity  is  ever  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  time  and  events.  Let  those 
who  maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  pla- 
ces of  public  resort,  and  there  behold  if  the 
ghost  of  departed  beautj  is  not  to  its  last  flit- 
ting, fond  of  haunting  the  scenes  of  its  past 
£leasures  The  soul,  unwilling  (if  1  may 
orrow  an  allusion  from  the  Platonic  mythol- 
ogy) to  quit  the  spot  in  which  the  body  en- 
joyed its  former  delights,  still  continues  to 
hover  about  the  same  place,  though  the  same 
pleasures  are  no  longer  to  be  found  there. 
Disappointments  indeed  may  divert  vanity 
into  a  new  direction;  prudence  may  prevent 
it  from  breaking  out  into  excesses,  and  age 
may  prove  that  it  is  4  vexation  of  spirit;'  bat 
neither  disappointment,  prudence,  nor  age 
can  cure  it ;  for  they  do  not  correct  the  prin- 
ciple. Nay,  the  very  disappointment  itself 
serves  as  a  painful  evidence  of  its  protracted 
existence. 

Since  then  there  is  a  season  when  the 
youthful  must  cease  to  be  young,  and  the 
beautiful  to  excite  admiration,  to  learn  how 
b  grow  old  gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  arts  which  can  he 
taught  to  woman.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
it  is  a  most  severe  trial  for  those  women  to 
be  called  to  lay  down  beauty,  who  have  no- 
thing else  to  take  up.  It  is  for  this  *ober 
season  of  life  that  education  should  lay  np 
its  rich  resources.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  foil  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be 
driven  to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no 
entertainment  at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back 
again  upon  the  world  with  increased  force. 
Yet  forgetting  this,  do  we  not  seem  to  edu- 
cate our  daughters,  exclusively,  for  the 
transient  period  of  youth,  when  it  is  to  roa- 
turer  life  we  ought  to  advert  ?  Do  we  not 
educate  them  for  a  crowd,  forgetting  that 
they  are  to  live  at  home  ?  for  the  world,  and 
not  for  themselves?  for  show,  and  not  for 
use  ?  for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  ? 

Vanity  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other 
vice,  which  is  sometimes  busy  and  some  limes 
quiet ;  it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single 
fault,  which  is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a 
single  virtue  ;  but  it  is  uniformly  to  he  con- 
trolled, as  an  active,  a  restless,  a  growing 
principle,  at  constant  war  with  all  the  chris- 
tian graces ;  which  not  only  mixes  itself  into 
all  our  faults,  but  insinuates  itself  into  all 
our  virtues  too;  and  will,  if  not  checked  ef- 
fectually, rob  our  best  actions  of  their  re- 
ward. Vanity,  if  I  may  use  the  analogy,  i*, 
with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  feeling" 
is  in  regard  to  the  other  senses ;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eye,  or  the 
ear,   or    any  single  organ,  but  is  .diffused 
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through  the  whole  being,  alire  id  «very  part, 
awakened  and  communicated  by  the  slight- 
est touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day 
arise  from  a  new  and  perverted  application 
of  terra*  :  among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
one  more  absurd,  misunderstood,  or  misap- 
plied, than  the  term  accomplishments.  This 
word  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  cam- 
plcteness,  perfection*  But  I  may  safely  ap- 
peal to  the  observation  of  mankind,  whether 
they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youthful 
females,  issuing  from  our  boarding  schools, 
as  well  as  emerging  from  the  more  private 
scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  intro- 
duced ioto  the  world,  under  the  broad  and 
universal  title  of  accomplished  young  ladies, 
of  all  of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  cor- 
rectly be  pronounced,  that  they  illustrate  the 
definition,  by  a  completeness  which  leaves 
notiiing  to  be  added,  and  a  perfection  which 
leaver  nothing  to  be  desired. 

This  frenzy  of  accomplishments,  unhappi- 
ly, is  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual 
limits  of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  or- 
ders have  caugrht  the  contagion,  and  it  rages 
downward  with  increasing  and  destructive 
violence,  from  the  elegantly  dressed  but  slen- 
derly portioned    curate's    daughter,  to  the 
equally    fashioned  daughter   of   the    little 
tradesman,  and  of  the  more  opulent  but  not 
more  judicious  farmer.     And  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous, that  as  far  as  this  epidemical  mania  has 
spread,  this  very  valuable  part  of  society  is 
declining  in  usefulness,  as  it  rises  in  its  ill- 
founded  pretensions  to    elegance?   till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  the  manners  of  the  mid- 
dle class  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of 
the  age,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  ob- 
solete the  heretofore  common  saying, '  that 
most  worth  and  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  the 
middle  station.'    For  I  do  not  scruple  to  as- 
sert, that  in  general,  as  far  as  my  little  ob- 
servation has  extended,  this  class  of  females, 
ia  what  relates  both  to  religious  knowledge 
and  to  practical  industry,  falls  short  both  of 
the  very  high  and  the  very  low.    Their  new 
course  of  education,  and  the  indolent  habits 
of  life  and  elegance  of  dress  connected  with 
it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the  active  du- 
ties of  their. own  very  important  condition; 
while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  second- 
hand opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a  few 
of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great.    This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  other  of   these  views ;  either  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  fail,  to 
Qualify  them  to  become  teachers  of  others  : 
hence  the  abundant  multiplication  of  super- 
ficial wives,  and  of  incompetent  and  illiter- 
ate governesses.    The  use  of  the  pencil,  the 
performance  of  exquisite  but  unnecessary 
works,  the  studv  of  foreign  languages  and  of 
music,  require  (with  some  exceptions  which 
should  always  oe  made  in  favour  of  great 
ft&tural  genius)  a  degree  of  leisure  which  be- 
longs exclusively  to  affluence.1"    One  use  of 

^Those  among  the  claw  in  question,  whose  own 
Rood  sense  leads  th*m  to  atoid  these  mistaken  pnr- 
•wts,  cannot  be  offonded  at  a  reproof  which  docs 
n«*  bebaf  t«  thern. 
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learning  languages  is,  not  that  we  may  know  • 
what  the  terms  which  express  the  articles  of  ' 
our  dio&s  and  our  table  are  called  in  French 
or  Italian ;  nor  that  we  may  think  over  a 
few  ordinary  phrases  in  English,  and  then    f 
translate  them,  without  .one  foreign   idiom;    > 
lor  he  who  cannot  think  in  a  language  can- 
not be  sairtto  understand  it:  butthegrreat  use 
of  acquiring  any  foreign  language  is,  either 
that  it  enables  us  occasional!  y  to  converse  with 
foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any  other,  or 
that  it  is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  it  belongs.  Now  those  humbler 
females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 

Jjuired  for  domestic  offices,  are  little  likely  to 
all  in  the  way  of  foreigners ;  and  so  far  from 
enjoying  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  literature,  they  have  seldom  time 
to  possess  themselves  of  much  of  that  valu- 
able knowledge  which  the  books  of  their 
own  country  so  abundantly  furnish;  and  the 
acquisition  of  which  would  be  so  much  more 
useful  and  honourable  than  the  paltry  acces- 
sions they  make,  by  hammering  out  the 
meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a  tongue  the? 
but  imperfectly  understand,  and  of  which 
they  are  never  likely  to  make  any  use. 

It  would  he  well  if  the  reflection,  how  ea- 
gerly this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is 
seized  on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate 
as  in  the  case  of  other  absurd  fashions  v  tho 
rich  and  gi  eat  being  seldom  brought  to  re- 
nounce any  mode  or  custom,  from  the  mere 
consideration  that  it  is  preposterous,  or  that 
it  is  wrong ;  while  thev  are  frightened  into 
its  immediate  relinquishment,  from  the  pres- 
sing consideration  luat  the  vulgar  are  begin- 
ning to  adopt  it. 

But,  to  return  to  that  more  elevated,  and, 
on  account  of  their  more  extended  influence 
only,  that  more  important  class  of  females, 
to  whose  use  this  little  book  is  more  imme- 
diately dedicated.  Borne  popular  authors,  on 
the  subject  of  female  instruction,  had  for  a 
time  established  a  fantastic  code  of  artificial 
manners.  They  bad  re6ned  elegance  into 
insipidity,  frittered  down  delicacy  into  frivo- 
lousncss,  and  reduced  manner  into  minaude- 
rie.  *  But  to  lisp,  and  to  amble,  and  to  nick- 
name God's  creatures,'  has  nothing  to  do 
with  true  gentleness  of  mind  ;  and  to  be  sil- 
ly makes  no  necessary  part  of  softness.  An- 
other class  of  contemporary  authors  turned 
all  the  force  of  their  talents  to  excite  emo- 
tion*, to  inspire  sentiment,  and  to  reduce  all 
mental  and  moral  excellence  into  sympathy 
and  feeling.  These  softer  qualities  were  el- 
evated at  the  expense  of  principle;  and 
young  women  were  incessantly  hearing  un- 
qualified sensibility  extolled  as  the  perfection 
of  their  nature ;  till  those  who  really  possess- 
ed this  amiable  quality,  instead  of  directing, 
and  chastising,  and  restraining  it,  were  in 
danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hurt,  and  be- 
gan to  consider  themselves  as  deriving  their 
excellence  from  its  excess  ;  while  those  less 
interesting  damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find 
any  of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their  hearts, 
but  thought  it  creditable  to  have  it  some- 
where, fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  nerves; 
and  here  indeed  it  was  easily  found  or  feign- 
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ed ;  till  a  false  and  excessive  display  of  feel- 
ing' became  so  predominant,  as  to  bring  in 
question  the  actual  existence  of  th?t  true 
tenderness,  without  which,  though  a  woman 
may  be  worthy,  she  can  never  be  amiable. 

Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudden  and 
rapid  turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both 
real  sensibility  and  the  affectation  of  it  from 
the  standing  list  of  female  perfections ;  and, 
by  a  quick  touch  of  her  magic  wand,  shifted 
the  scene,  and  at  once  produced  the  bold  and 
independant  beauty,  the  intrepid  female,  the 
hoyden,  the  huntress,  and  the  archer ;  the 
swinging  arms,  the  confident  address,  the 
regimental,  and  the  four-in-hand  Such  self- 
complacent  heroines  made  us  ready  to  regret 
their  softer  predecessors,  who  had  aimed  on- 
ly *t  pleating  the  other  sex,  while  these  aspi- 
ring fair  ones  struggled  for  the  bolder  renown 
of  rivalling  them :  the  project  failed ;  for, 
whereas  the  former  had  sued  for  admiration, 
the  latter  challenged,  seized,  compelled  it; 
but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  continued  to 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  stur- 
dy competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  • 
vantage  of  contemplating  the  errors  of  the 
two  extremes,  were  to  look  for  truth  where 
she  is  commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  plain  and 
obvious  middle  path,  equally  remote  from 
each  excess ;  and,  while  we  bear  in  mind 
that  helplessness  is  not  delicacy,  let  us  also 
remember  that  masculine  manners  do  not 
necessarily  include  strength  of  character  nor 
vigour  of  intellect.  Shoold  we  not  reflect  al- 
so, that  we  are  neither  to  train  up  Amazons 
nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  our  business  to 
(  form  Christians  ?  that  we  have  to  educate  not 
only  rational,  but  accountable  beings?  and, 
remembering  this,  should  we  not  be  solicit- 
ous to  let  our  daughters  learn  of  the  well- 
taught,  and  associate  with  the  well-bred  ?  In 
training  them,  should  we  not  carefully  culti- 
vate intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish 
modesty  ?  Then,  whatever  is  engaging  in 
manners  would  be  the  natural  result  of  what- 
ever is  just  in  sentiment,  and  correct  in  prin- 
ciple ;  softness  would  grow  out  of  humility, 
and  external  delicacy  would  spring  from  pu- 
rity of  heart.  Then  the  decorums,  the  pro- 
prieties, the  elegancies,  and  even  the  graces, 
as  far  as  they  are  simple,  pure,  and  honest 
would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence; for  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
christian  virtues,  and  not  to  take  the  lead  of 
them,  is  the  proper  place  which  religion  as- 
signs to  the  graces. 

Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of 
tbe  errors  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  our 
own  numberless  advantages,  and  whether 
the  prevailing  system  be  really  consistent 
with  sound  policy,  true  taste,  or  Christian 
principle,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  in- 
quire. 

Would  not  a  stranger  be  led  to  imagine  by 
a  view  of  the  reign  m£  mode  of  female  edu- 
cation, that  human  life  consisted  of  one  uni- 
versal holiday,  and  that  the  grand  contest 
between  the  several  competitors  was,  who 
should  be  most  eminently  qualified  to  excel, 
and  carry  off  the  prize,  in  the  Various  shows 


and  games  which  were  intended  to  be  exlnV 
ited  in  it  ?  And  to  the  exhibitors  themselves, 
would  he  not  be  ready  to  apply  air  Francw 
Bacon's  observation  on  the  Olympian  ric- 
tors,  that  they  were  so  excellent  in  these 
unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfection 
must  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the  neg- 
lect of  whatever  was  necessary  ? 

What  would  the  polished  Addison,  who 
thought  that  one  great  end  of  a  lady's  learn- 
ing to  dance  was,  that  she  might  know  how 
to  sit  still  gracefully  ;  what  would  even  the 
pagan  historian4!  of  the  great  Roman  con- 
spirator, who  could  commemorate  it  among 
the  defects  of  his  hero's  accomplished  mis- 
tress, *  that  she  was  too  good  a  singer  and 
dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman ;' — what  would 
these  refined  critics  have  said,  had  they  liv- 
ed as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of  dancing 
lifted  into  such  importance,  that  it  cannot 
with  any  degree  of  safety  be  confided  to  one 
instructor  ;  but  a  whole  train  of  successive 
masters  are  considered  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  its  perfection?  What  would  these 
accurate  judges  of  female  manners  have 
said,  to  see  a  modest  young  lady  first  deliver- 
ed into  the  hands  of  a  military  sergeant  to 
instruct  her  in  the  feminine  art  of  marching  - 
and  when  this  delicate  acquisition  is  attain- 
ed, to  see  her  transferred  to  a  professor,  who 
is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps  :  which  pro- 
fessor, having  communicated  his  indispensa- 
ble portion  of  this  indispensable  art,  makes 
way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances :  and 
all  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either  yield  to,  or 
have  the  honour  to  co-operate  with,  a  finish- 
ing master ;  each  probably  receiving  a  sti- 
pend which  would  make  the  pious  curate  or 
the  learned  chaplain  rich  and  happy  ? 

The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be 
communicated  in  so  competent  a  degree  to  a 
young*  lady  by  one  able  instructor,  is  now 
distributed  among  a  whole  band.  She  now 
requires,  not  a  master,  but  an  orchestra. 
And  my  country  readers  would  accuse  me  of 
exaggeration,  were  I  to  hazard  enumerating 
the  variety  of  musical  teachers  who  attend 
at'the  same  time  in  the  same  family ;  tbe 
daughters  of  which  are  summoned,  by  at 
least  as  many  instruments  as  the  subjects  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  worship  the  idol  which 
fashion  has  set  up.  They  would  be  incredu- 
lous were  I  to  produce  real  instances,  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  every 
art,  and  the  different  masters  for  various 
gradations  of  the  same  art,  followed  each 
other  in  such  close  and  rapid  succession  du- 
ring tbe  whole  London  residence,  that  her 
girls  had  not  a  moment's  interval  to  look  in- 
to a  book  ;  nor  could  she  contrive  any  meth- 
od to  introduce  one,  till  she  happily  devised 
the  schemeof  reading  to  them  herself  for  half 
an  hour  while  they  were  drawing,  by  which 
means  no  time  was  lost.f 

•  Sallust. 

+  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  apncarrd. 
the  author  has  received  from  a  person  of  fpeat  em- 
inence the  following  statement,  aaeertaininjr  tiw 
time  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  music  ia  <"" 
instance.     Ab  a  general  calculation,  it  will  p«rha.'« 
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Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  coun- 
tries an  entire  devotedness  to  the  fine  arts 
has  been  one  grand  source  of  the  corruption 
of  the  women  ;  and  so  justly  were  these 
pernicious  consequences  appreciated  by  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  these  arts  were  car- 
ried to  the  highest  possible  perfection,  that 
they  seldom  allowed1  them  to  be  cultivated  to 
a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women  of  jrreat 
purity  of  character.  And  if  the  ambition  of 
of  an  elegant  British  lady  should  be  fired  by 
the  idea  that  the  accomplished  females  of 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired  com-  j 
panions  of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the 
wits,  and  the  artists  of  \thens ;  and  their 
beauty  or  talents,  so  much  the  favourite  sub- 
jects of  the  muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and 
the  chissel,  that  their  pictures  and  statues 
furnished  the  most  consummate  models  of 
Grecian  art ;  if,  I  say,  the  accomplished  fe- 
males of  our  day  are  panting  for  similar  re- 
nown, let  their  modesty  chastise  their  ambi- 
tion, by  recollecting  that  these  celebrated 
women  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  chaste 
wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
Aristideses,  the  Agises,  and  the  Phocions  ; 
but  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the 
Phrynes,  the  Liaises,  the  Aspasias,  and  the 
Glyceras.  I  arn  persuaded  the  truly  Chris- 
tian female,  whatever  be  her  taste  or  talents, 
will  renounce  the  desire  of  any  ^celebrity 
when  attached  to  impurity  of  character,  with 
the  same  noble  indignation  with  which  the 
virtuous  biographer  of  the  above-named  he- 
roes renounced  any  kind  of  fame  which 
might  be  dishonestly  attained,  by  exclaiming, 
' 1  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there  never 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say 
Plutarch  was  malignant,  unjust,  or  envious.'* 

And  while  this  corruption,  brought  on  by 
an  excessive  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  con- 
tributed its  full  share  to  the  decline  of  states, 
it  has  always  furnished  an  infallible  symptom 
of  their  impending  fall.  The  satires  of  the 
most  penetrating  and  judicious  of  the  Roman 
poets,  corroborating  the  testimonies  of  the 
most  accurate  of  their  historians,  abound 
with  invectives  against  the  general  depravi- 
ty of  manners  introduced  by  the  corrupt 
habits  of  female  education.  The  bitterness 
and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these  satir- 
ists (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  referred 
to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in  these 
points  ;  for  how  shocking  must  those  corrup- 

•  No  censure  is  levelled  at  the  exertions  of  real 
fwuns,  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare  ;  but  at 
ih*  absurdity  of  that  system  which  is  erecting  the 
whole  sear  into  artists. 

he  found  to  be  so  fiurfrom  exaggerated,  as  to  be 
Mow  the  truth.  The  statement  concludes  with 
"marking,  that  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of 
it  i*  now  married  to  a  man  vtho  dislike$  music  ! 

Suppose  your  pupil  to  begin  at  six  years  of  age, 
aiKl  to  continue  at  the  average  of  four  hours  a-day 
"<fy,  Sunday  excepted,  and  thirteen  days  allowed 
for  travelling  annually,  till  she  is  eighteen,  the 
statement  stands  thus ;  300  dava  multiplied  by 
tour,  the  number  of  hours  amount  to  1200;  that 
number  multiplied  by  twelve,  which  is  the  numbei 
°t  Tears,  amounts  to  14,400  hours  ! 


trans  have  been,  and  bow  obviously  offensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so 
highly  disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not 
likely  to  be  scandalized  by  slight  deviations 
from  decency !  The  famous  ode  of  Horace, 
attributing  the  vices  aud  disasters  of  his  de- 
generate country  to  the  same  cause,  might, 
were  it  quite  free  from  the  above  objections, 
be  produced,  1  will  not  presume  to  say  as  an 
exact  picture  of  the  existing  manners  of  this 
country  ;  but  may  I  not  venture  to  say,  as  a 
prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  cannot  be 
very  remote  ?  It  may  however  be  observed, 
that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman  matron,  and 
the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin  daugh- 
ters, which  amidst  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
stale  were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  luxurious  dissipation  brought  in  by 
their  Asiatic  conquests  ;  after  which  the  fe- 
males were  soon  taught  a  complete  change 
of  character.  They  were  instructed  to  ac- 
commodate their  talents  of  pleasing  to  the 
more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other  sex ;  and 
began  to  study  every  grace  and  every  art, 
which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  incli- 
nations of  the  men  ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at 
length  complete  enervation,  the  Roman 
character  lost  its  signature,  and  through  a 
quick  succession  of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and 
vice,  sunk  into  that  degeneracy  of  which 
some  of  the  modern  Italian  states  serve  to 
furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that 
the  same  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in 
their  season,  measure,  and  degree,  become 
mischievous  in  their  excess,  at  other  periods 
and  under  other  circumstances.  .  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  the  arts  are  among  the  best 
reformers  ;  and  they  go  on  to  be  improved 
themselves,  and  improving  those  who  culti- 
vate them,  till  having  reached  a  certain  point, 
those  very  arts  which  were  the  instruments 
of  civilization  and  refinement,  become  in- 
struments of  corruption  and  decay  ;  enerva- 
ting and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by 
the  excess  and  universality  of  their  cultiva- 
tion, as  certainly  as  they  refined  in  the  first. 
They  become  agents  of  voluptuousness.— 
They  excite  the  imagination  ;  and  the  ima- 
gination thus  excited,  and  no  longer  under 
the  government  of  strict  principle,  becomes 
the  most  dangerous  stimulant  of  the  passions; 
promotes  a  too  keen  relish  for  pleasure, 
teacbiog  how  to  multiply  its  sources,  and  in- 
venting new  and  pernicious  modes  of  artifi- 
cial gratification. 

May  we  not  rank  among  the  present  cor- 
rupt consequences  of  this  unbounded  culti- 
vation, the  unchaste  costume,  the  impure 
style  of  dress,  and  that  indelicate  statue-like 
exhibition  of  the  female  figure,  which  by  it* 
artfully  disposed  folds,  its  seemingly  wet  and 
adhesive  drapery,  so  defines  the  form  as  to 
prevent  covering  itself  from  becoming  a 
veil  ?  This  licentious  mode,  as  the  acute 
Montesquieu  observed  on  the  dances  of  the 
Spartan  virgins,  has  taught  us  '  to  strip  chas- 
tity itself  of  modesty.' 

Mav  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to 
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our  own  country  and  our  own  circumstan- 
ces, to^both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly 
applicable,  the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apos- 
trophe of  the  most  polished  poet  of  antiquity 
to  the  most  victorious  nation  f  '  Let  us 
leave  to  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  coun* 
tries  the  praise  of  carrying  to  the  very  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  sculpture  and  the 
6isterarts  ;  hut  let  this  country  direct  her 
own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  man- 
kind in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  mercy 
to  the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud 
among  surrounding  nations.'* 


CHAP.  HI. 

External  improvement    Children's  balls,-" » 
French,  governesses. 

LiBt  me  not  however  be  misunderstood.-— 
The  customs  which  fashion  has  established, 
when  they  are  not  in  opposition  to  what  is 
right,  when  they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue, 
should  unquestionably  be  pursued  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  ladies.  Piety  maintains  no  nat- 
ural war  with  elegance,  and  Christianity 
would  be  no  gainer  by  making  her  disciples 
nnamiable.  Keligion  does  not  forbid  that  the 
exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degree  the  ob- 
ject of  attention.  But  the  admiration  be- 
stowed, the  sums  expended,  and  the  time 
lavished  on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  life,  should  have  limitations. 
While  these  arts  should  be  admired,  let  them 
not  be  admired  above  their  just  value  :  while 
they  are  practised,  let  it  not  be  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  higher  employments :  while  they  are 
cultivated,  let  it  be  to  amuse  leisure,  not  to 
engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordi- 
nary observers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiv- 
ing the  worst  instruction  often  makes  the 
best  figure  ;  while  in  the  more  correct  but 
less  ostensible  education,  the  deep  and  sure 
foundations  to  which  the  edifice  will  owe  its 
strength  and  stability  lie  out  of  sight.  The 
outward  accomplishments  have  the  danger- 
ous advantage  of  addressing  themselves  more 
immediately  to  the  senses,  and  of  course  meet 
every  where  with  those  who  can  in  some 
measure  appreciate  as  well  as  admire  them  ; 
for  all  can  see  and  hear,  but  all  cannot  scru- 

*  Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  bringing  into  any 
sort  of  comparison  the  gentleness  of  British  gov- 
ernment with  the  rapacity  of  Roman  conquests,  or 
the  tyrannical  principles  of  Roman  dominion.  To 
spoil,  to  butcher,  ana  to  commit  every  kind  of  vio- 
lence, they  call,  says  one  of  the  ablest  of  their 
historians,  by  the  lying  name  of  government,  and 
when  they  have  spread  a  general  desolation,  they 
callitpMtt.  (1) 

With  such  dictatorial^  or  as  we  might  now  read, 
directorial  inquisitors,  we  can  have  no  point  of  con- 
tact ;  and  if  I  have  applied  the  servile  flattery  of  a 
delightful  poet  to  the  purpose  of  English  Happi- 
ness, it  was  only  to  show  wherein  true  national 
Srandcur  consists,  and  that  every  country  pays  too 
ear  a  price  for  those  arts  and  embellishments  of 
society  which  endanger  the  loss  of  its  morals  snd 
manners. 

(1)  Tacitus'  Life  of  Agricols,  speech  of  Galga- 
his  soldiers. 


tinize  and  discriminate*  External  aeqaice- 
rneata  too  recommend  themselves  the  mare 
because  they  are  more  rapidly,  as  well  ss 
more  visibly  progressive  ;  while  the  mind  a 
led  on  to  improvement  by  alow  motions  and 
imperceptible  degrees;  while  the  heart  mutt 
now  be  admonished  by  reproof,  and  now  al- 
lured by  kindness ;  its  liveliest  advances  be- 
in£  suddenly  impeded  by  obstinacy,  and  its 
brightest  prospects  often  obscoxea  by  pas- 
sion ;  it  is  slow  in  its  acquisitions  of  virtue, 
and  reluctant  in  its  approaches  to  pietv ;  and 
its  progress,  when  any  progress  is  mane,  does 
not  obtrude  itself  to  vulgar  observation.— 
The  unruly  and  turbulent  propensities  of  the 
mind  are  not  so  obedient  to  the  forming  hand 
as  defects  of  manner  or  awkwardness  of 
gait.  Often  when  we  fancy  that  a  trouble- 
some passion  is  completely  crushed,  we  hare 
the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
4  scoteh'd  the  snake,  not  kUTd  it*  One  evil 
temper  starts  up  before  another  it  conquer- 
ed. The  subduing  hand  cannot  out  off  the 
ever-sprouting  heads  so  fast  as  the  proline 
hydra  can  reproduce  them,  nor  fell  the  stab- 
born  Antaeus  so  often  as  he-  can  recruit  bis 
strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous  and  repealed 
opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  under  a  disadvan- 
tage resembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is 
their  interest  to  bring  in  an  immediate  reve- 
nue of  praise  and  profit ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  a  present  rich  crop,  those  who  axe  not 
strictly  conscientious,  do  not  care  how  much 
the  ground  is  impoverished  for  future  pro- 
duce. But  parents,  who  are  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  must  look  to  permanent  value,  and  to 
continued  fruitfuloess.  The  best  effects  of 
a  careful  education  are  often  very  remote; 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes, 
ami  exhibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions. 
Every  event  of  life  will  be  putting  the  heart 
into  fresh  situations,  and  making  new  de- 
mands on  its  prudence,  its  firmness,  its  in- 
tegrity, or  its  forbearance.  Those  whose 
business  it  is  to  form  and  model  it,  cannot 
foresee  those  contingent  situations  specifical- 
ly and  distinctly :  yet,  as  far  as  human  wis- 
dom will  allow,  they  must  enable  it  to  pre- 
pare for  them  all  by  general  principles,  cor- 
rect habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events. 
As  the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his 
evolutions,  though  he  do  not  know  en  what 
service  his  leader  may  command  him,  bv 
what  particular  foe  he  snail  be  most  assailed, 
nor  what  mode  of  attack  the  enemy  may 
employ ;  so  must  the  young  Christian  mili- 
tant be  prepared  by  previous  discipline  for 
actual  duty.  « 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case 
with  external  acquisitions.  The  master,  it 
is  his  interest,  will  industriously  instruct  his 
young  pupil  to  set  all  her  improvements  to 
the  most  immediate  and  conspicuous  point  of 
view.  To  attract  admiration  is  tbe  great 
principle  sedulously  inculcated  into  her 
young  heart ;  and  is  considered  as  the  fun- 
damental maxim  :  and,  perhaps,  if  we  were 
required  to  condense  the  reignine  system  o( 
the  brilliant  education  of  a  radv  into  ttn 
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aphorism,  it  might  be  comprised  id  this  short 
teutence,  To  allure  and  to  $kme.  This  sys- 
tem however  is  the  fruitful  germ,  from  which 
a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with  ail 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring. 
A  tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest 
triumph  in  contemplating  those  talents  in 
her  daughter,  which  will  necessarily  excite 
admiration  ;  but  she  will  also  shudder  at  the 
vanity  that  admiration  may  excite,  and  at 
the  new  ideas  it  will  awaken :  and,  startling 
as  it  may  sound,  the  labours  of  a  wise  moth- 
er, anxious  for  her  daughter's  best  interests, 
will  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  those  of  all 
her  teachers  She  will  indeed  rejoice  at  her 
progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with  trembling ; 
for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all  possible  ac- 
complishments could  be  bought  at  the  price 
of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single  principle,  the 
purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  she 
would  reject  the  dazzling  but  destructive  ac- 
quisition. She  knows  that  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  accomplishments  can  be  alone 
tafelv  erected  on  the  broad  and  solid  ba- 
sis of  Christian  humility  :  nay  more,  that 
as  the  materials  of  which  that  superstructure 
i?  to  be  composed,  are  in  themselves  of  so 
unstable  and  tottering  a  nature,  the  founda- 
tion roust  be  deepened  and  enlarged  with 
more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabric 
will  be  overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments, 
and  what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the 
building,  will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  fall. 

4  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  for  every  purpose  under  heaven,'  said 
the  wise  man  ;  out  he  said  it  before  the  in- 
vention of  baby-balls  ;  an  invention  which 
has  formed  a  kind  of  sera,  and  a  most  inaus- 
picious one,  in  the  annals  of  polished  educa- 
tion. This  modern  device  is  a  sort  of  triple 
conspiracy  against  the  innocence,  the  health, 
and  the  happiness  of  children.  Thus  by  fac- 
titious amusements,  to  rob  them  of  a  relish 
for  the  simple  joys,  the  unbought  delights, 
which  naturally  belong  to  their  blooming 
season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  from  the 
year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is 
to*  make  tbem  pay  a  dear  and  disproportion- 
ate price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They 
step  at  once  from  the  nursery  to  the  ball- 
room ;  and,  by  a  change  of  h;ibits  as  new  as 
it  is  preposterous,  are  thinking  of  dressing 
themselves,  at  an  age  when  they  used  to  be 
dressing  their  dolls.  Instead  of  bounding 
with  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  little  wood- 
nymphs  over  hill  and  dale,  their  cheeks  flush- 
ed with  health,  and  their  hearts  overflowing 
with  happiness,  these  gay  little  creatures  are 
shut  up  all  the  morning,  demurely  practi- 
sing the  pat  grave*  and  transacting  the  seri- 
ous business  of  acquiring  a  new  step  for  the 
evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire 
twenty  new  ideas. 

Thus  thev  lose  the  amusements  which 
properly  betontr  to  their  smiling  period,  and 
unnaturally  anticipate  those  pleasures  (such 
as  they  an)  which  would  come  is,  too  much 
of  course,  on  their  introduction  into  fash- 
ionable life.    The  true  pleasures  of  child- 


hood are  cheap  and  natural :  for  every  ob- 
ject teems  with  delight  to  eyes  and  hearts 
new  to  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  nay,  the  hearts 
of  healthy  children  abound  with  a  general 
disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfulness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it  i  like 
our  first  parent,  in  the  world's  first  spring, 
when  all  was  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  about 

him, 

they  live  sad  move, 
And  feel  that  they  are  happier  than  they  know. 

Only  furnish  them  with  a  few  simple  and 
harmless  materials,  and  a  tittle,  but  not  tew 
much,  leisure,  and  they  will  manufacture 
their  own  pleasures  with  more  skill  and  suc- 
cess, and  satisfaction,  than  they  will  receive 
from  all  that  your  money  can  purchase. 
Their  bodily  recreations  should  besnehas 
will  promote  their  health,  quicken  their  ac- 
tivity, enliven  their  spirits,  whet  their  inge- 
nuity, and  qualify  them  for  their  menial 
work.  But,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  ore- 
ate  wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multi- 
ply desires,  to  waken  dormant  sensibilities,  to 
stir  up  hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously  laying 
up  for  your  children  a  store  of  premature 
caprice  and  irritability,  of  impatience  and 
discontent. 

While  childhood  preserves  its  native  sim- 
plicity, every  little  change  is  interesting, 
every  gratification  is  a  hixory.  A  ride  or  a 
walk,  a  garland  of  flowers  of  her  own  form* 
ing,  a  plant  of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a 
delightful  amusement  to  a  child  in  her  natur- 
al state ;  but  these  harmless  and  interesting* 
recreations  will  be  doll  and  tasteless  to  a  so* 
phisticated  little  creature,  nursed  in  sack 
forced,  and  costly,  and  vapid  pleasures. 
Alas !  that  we  should  throw  away  this  first 
grand  opportunity  of  working  into  a  practi- 
cal habit  the  moral  of  this  important  troth, 
that  the  chief  source  of  human  discontent  is 
to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but  m  oar 
factitious  wants  ;  not  in  the  demands  of  na- 
ture, but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
cial desire ! 

When  we  see  the  growing  zeal  to  crowd 
the  midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies, 
we  should  be  almost  tempted  to  fancy  it  was 
a  kind  of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers 
to  cure  their  infants  of  a  fondness  for  vam 
and  foolish  pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by 
this  premature  familiarity  with  them.  Anil 
we  should  be  so  desirous  to  invent  an  excuse 
for  a  practice  so  inexcusable,  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  hope  that  they  were  actuated  by 
something  of  tne  same  principle  which  led 
the  Spartans  to  introduce  their  sons  to  scenes 
of  riot,  that  they  might  conceive  an  early 
disgust  at  vice !  or  possibly,  that  they  imita- 
ted those  Scythian  mothers  who  need  to 
plunge  their  new-born  infants  into  the  flood, 
thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving"  who  could 
not  stand  this  early  struggle  for  their  lives  : 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  as  it  might  have 
been  expected,  perished;  but  the  parents 
took  comfort,  that  if  they  were  lost,  the  few 
who  escaped  would  be  the  stronger  for  hav- 
ing been  thus  exposed ! 

To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  project- 
ling  dresses,  studying  colours,  assorting  rib- 
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auds,  raising  flowers,  and  choosing  feathers  ; 
their  little  hearts  beating  with  hopes  about 
partners  and  fears  about  rivals ;  to  see  their 
fresh  cheeks  pale  after  the  midnight  supper, 
their  aching  heads  and  unbraced  nerves,  dis- 
qualifying the  tittle  languid  beings  for  the 
next  aay's  task ;  and  to  hear  the  grave  apol- 
ogy, *  that  it  is  owing  to  t  he  wine,  the  crowd, 
the  heated  room  of  the  last  night's  ball ;'  all 
this,  I  say,  would  really  be  as  ludicrous,  if 
the  mischief  of  the  thing  did  not  take  off  from 
the  merriment  of  it,  as  any  of  the  ridiculous 
and  preposterous  disproportions  in  the  divert- 
ing travels  of  captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 

Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evils  which 
we  are  sustaining  from  the  principles  and  the 
practices  of  modern  France,  we  are  apt  to 
lose  tight  of  those  deep  and  lasting  mischiefs 
which  so  long,  so  regularly  and  so  system- 
atically we  have  been  importing  from  the 
tame  country,  though  in  another  form  and 
under  another  government.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  the  first  were  the  more  formidable, 
because  we  embraced  the  ruin  without  sus- 
pecting it ;  while  we  defeat  the  malignity  of 
the  latter,  by  detecting  the  turpitude,  and 
defending  ourselves  against  its  contagion. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  descant  on  that  levity 
of  manners,  that  contempt  of  the  sabbath, 
that  fatal  familiarity  with  loose  principles, 
and  those  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fideli- 
ty, which  have  often  been  transplanted  into 
this  country  by  women  of  fashion,  as  a  too 
common  effect  of  a  long  residence  in  a  neigh- 
bouring nation ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  suitable 
to  my  subject  to  advert  to  another  domestic 
mischief  derived  from  the  same  foreign  ex- 
traction :  1  mean,  the  risks  that  have  been 
run,  and  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made, 
in  order  to  furnish  our  young  ladies  with  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  French  language  in 
the  greatest  possible  purity.  Perfection  in 
tins  accomplishment  has  been  so  long  estab- 
lished as  the  supreme  object ;  so  long  consi- 
dered as  the  predominant  excellence  to  which 
all  other  excellencies  must  bow  down,  that 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  attack  a  law  which 
fashion  has  immutably  decreed,  and  which 
has  received  the  stamp  of  long  prescription. 
We  must,  therefore,  oe  contented  with  ex- 
pressing a  wish,  that  this  indispensable  per- 
fection could  have  been  attained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sacrifices  less  important.  It  is  with 
the  greater  regret  I  animadvert  on  this  and 
some  other  prevailing  practices,  as  they  are 
errors  into  which  the  wise  and  respectable 
have  through  want  of  consideration,  or  rath- 
er through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  the  ty- 
ranny of  fashion,  sometimes  fallen.  It  has 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  of  rank  and 
reputation  have  been  asked  how  they  ven- 
tured to  intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners. 
of  whose  principles  tbey  knew  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  to  an- 
swer, *  That  they  had  taken  care  to  be  se- 
cure on  that  subject ;  for  that  it  had  been 
stipulated  that  the  question  of  religion  should 
neatr  be  agitated  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pvpil.'  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  most 
desperate  remedy;  it  is  like  starving  to 
death,  to  avoid  being  poisoned.     And  who 


can  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  that  edu 
cation,  from  which  religion,  as  far  as  the  go* 
erness  is  concerned,  is  thus  formally  and  sys- 
tematically excluded.  Surely  it  would  not 
be  exacting  too  much,  to  suggest  at  least  that 
an  attention  no  less  scrupulous  should  be  ex- 
erted to  insure  the  charactier  of  our  chil- 
dren's instuctor,  for  piety  and  knowledge, 
than  is  thought  necessary  to  ascertain  that 
she  has  nothing  patois  in  her  dialect. 

1  would  rate  a  correct  pronunciation  and 
an  elegant  phraseology  at  their  just  price,  and 
I  would  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would  not 
offer  up  piety  and  principle  as  rictimt  to 
sounds  and  accents.  And  the  matter  is  now 
made  more  easy;  for  whatever  disgrace  it 
might  once  have  brought  on  an  English  lad? 
to  have  had  it  suspected  from  her  acceot  that 
she  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  born  in  a 
neighbouring  country  ;  some  recent  events 
may  serve  to  reconcile  her  to  the  suspicion 
of  having  been  bred  in  her  own.  A  country, 
to  which,  (with  all  its  sins,  which  are  many !  j 
the  whole  world  is  looking  up  with  envy  and 
admiration,  as  the  seat  of  true  glory  and  of 
comparative  happiness!  A  country,  in  which 
the  exile,  driven  out  by  the  crimes  of  his  own, 
finds  a  home  !  A  country,  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  which  it  was  claim  enough  to  be 
unfortunate ;  and  no  impediment  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  her  direst  foe  !  a  coun- 
try, which,  in  this  respect,  humbly  imitating 
the  Father  of  compassion,  when  it  offered 
mercy  to  a  suppliant  enemy,  never  condition- 
ed for  merit,  nor  insisted  on  the  virtues  of  the 
miserable  as  a  prelimiuary  to  its  own  noun- 
ty! 

*  England !  with  all  thy  faults,  1  love  thee  still  * 


CHAP.  IV. 

Comparison  of  the  mode  of  female  education 
in  the  last  age  with  the  present. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral education.  We  admit  that  a  young  la- 
dy may  excel  in  speaking  French  and  Ital- 
ian ;  may  repeat  a  few  passages  from  a  vol- 
ume of  extracts;  play  like  a  professor,  and 
sing  like  a  syren ;  have  her  dressing-room 
decorated  with  her  own  drawings,  tables, 
stands,  flower-pots,  screens  and  cabinets; 
nay,  she  may  dance  like  Sernpronia*  herself, 
and  yet  we  shall  insist  that  she  may  have 
been  very  badly  educated.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  any  or 
all  of  these  qualifications ;  they  are  all  of 
them  elegant,  and  many  of  them  properly 
tend  to  the  perfecting  of  a  polite  education 
These  things  in  their  measure  and  degree 
may  be  done,  but  there  are  otHers  which 
should  not  he  left  undone.  Many  things  are 
becoming,  but  ( one  thing  is  needful.'  Be- 
sides, as  the  world  *eems  to  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  value  of  whatever  tends  to  embellish 
life,  there  is  less  occasion  here  to  insist  on  it« 
importance. 

But  though  a  well-bred  young  lady  mat 

*  See  Catalin*'*  Conspiracy 
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lawfully  learn  most  of  the  fashionable  arts ; 
yet,  let  roe  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true 
end  of  education  to  make  women  of  fashion 
dancers,  singers,  players,  painters,  actresses, 
sculptors,  gilders,  varnishers,  engravers,  and 
embroiderers?  Most  men  are  commonly 
destined  to  some  profession,  and  their  minds 
are  consequently  turned  each  to  its  respec- 
tive object.  Would  it  not  be  strange  if  they 
were  called  out  to  exercise  their  profession, 
or  to  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a  little  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  trades  and  professions 
of  all  other  men,  and  without  any  previous 
definite  application  to  their  own  peculiar 
calling?  The  profession  of  ladies,  to  which 
the  bent  of  their  instruction  should  be  turn- 
ed, is  that  of  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and 
mistresses  of  families  They  should  be  there- 
fore trained  with  a  view  to  these  several  con- 
ditions, and  be  furnished  with  a  stock  of 
ideas,  and  principles,  and  qualifications  and 
habits,  ready  to  be  applied  and  appropriated, 
as  occasion  may  demand,  to  each  of  these  re- 
spective situations.  For  though  the  arts 
which  merely  embellish  life  must  claim  ad- 
miration ;  yet,  when  a  man  of  sense  comes  to 
marry,  it  is  a  companion  whom  he  wants  and 
not  an  artist.  It  is  not  merely  a  creature 
who  can  paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw, 
and  dress,  and  dance  ;  it  is  a  being1  who  can 
comfort  and  counsel  him  ;  one  who  can  rea- 
son, and  reflect,  and  feel,  and  judge,  and  dis- 
course and  discriminate ;  one  who  can  assist 
him  in  his  affairs,  lighten  his  cares,  sooth  his 
sorrows,  purify  his  joys,  strengthen  his  prin- 
ciples, and  educate  his  children.   •***- 

Almost  any  ornamental  acquirement  is  a 
good  thing,  .when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a 
woman  has ;  and  talents  are  admirable  when 
not  made  to  stand  proxy  for  virtues.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  several  ladies  whor  excelling  most  of 
their  sex  in  the  art  of  music,  but  excelling 
them  also  in  prudence  and  piety,  find  little 
leisure  or  temptation  amidst  the  delights  and 
duties  of  a  larjre  and  lovely  family,  Tor  the 
exercise  of  this  charming  talent;  they  re- 
gret that  so  much  of  their  own  youth  was 
wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  so  little  account  in  married  life, 
and  are  now  conscientiously  restricting  their 
daughters  in  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to 
its  acquisition.  V* 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the  culti- 
vation of  any  existing  talent ;  but  may  it  not 
he  questioned  of  the  fond  believing  mother, 
whether  talents  like  the  spirits  of  Owen 
Glendower,  though  conjured  oy  parental  par- 
tiality with  ever  so  loud  a  voice, 
Vet  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  can- 
not be  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavour- 
ing to  create  talents  which  do  not  exist  in  na- 
ture. That  their  daughters  shall  learn  eve- 
ry thing,  is  so  general  a  maternal  maxim, 
that  even  unborn  daughters,  of  whose  expect- 
ed abilities  and  conjectured  faculties,  it  is 
presumed,  no  very  accurate  judgment  can 
previously  be  formed,  are  yet  predestined  to 
this  universality  of  accomplishments.  This 
^oraprehensive'maxim,  thus  almost  universal- 


ly brought  into  practice,  at  once  weakens 
the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  by  drawing 
off  its  strength  into  too  great  a  variety  of  di- 
rections ;  and  cuts  up  time  into  too  many 
separate  portions,  by  splitting  it  into  such  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  employments.  I  know 
that  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground ;  but  1  ( 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  restless  pains 
we  take  to  cram  up  every  little  vacuity  of 
life,  by  crowding  one  new  thing  upon  anoth-  \ 
er,  rather  creates  a  thirst  for  novelty 
than  knowledge;  and  is  but  a  well  dis- 
guised contrivance  to  anticipate  the  keeping 
us  in  after-life  more  effectually  from  convers* 
ing  with  ourselves.  The  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent ennui  is  but  a  creditable  plan  for  promo* 
ting  self-ignorance.  We  run  from  one  oc- 
cupation to  another  (I  speak  of  those  arts  to 
which  little  intellect  is  applied)  with  a  view  to 
lighten  the  pressure  of  time;  above  all  we 
fly  to  them  to  save  us  from  our  own  thoughts; 
we  fly  to  them  to  rescue  us  from  ourselves; 
whereas  were  we  thrown  a  little  more  on  our 
own  hands,  we  might  at  last  be  driven,  by 
way  of  something  to  do,  to  try  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  hearts.  But  it  is  only 
one  part  of  the  general  inconsistency  of  the 
human  character,  that  with  the  person  of  all 
others  we  best  love,  we  least  like  to  converse 
and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean  ourselves. 
But  though  our  being  less  absorbed  by  this 
busy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity  with 
the  imposing  name  of  occupation,  might  ren- 
der us  somewhat  more  sensible  or  the  tedium 
of  life ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation 
tend  to  quicken  our  pursuit  of  a  better?  For 
an  awful  thought  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  t 
be  so  long  that  we  are  driven  to  set  at  work  • 
every  engine  to  pass  away  the  tediousness  of 
time ;  bow  shall  we  do  to  get  rid  of  the  tedi- 
ousness of  eternity  ?  an  eternity  in  which  not 
one  of  the  acquisitions  which  lite  has  been  ex* 
hausted  in  acquiring,  will  be  of  the  least  use  f 
Let  not  then  the  soul  be  starved  by  feeding 
it  on  such  unsubstantial  aliment,  for  the  mind 
can  be  no  more  nourished  by  these  empty 
busks  than  the  body  can  be  ted  with  ideas 
and  principles. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the 
present  age,  none  affords  more  frequent  mat- 
ter of  peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest 
superiority  in  the  employment  of  the  young 
ladies  of  our  time  oyer  those  of  the  good 
house-wives  of  the  last  century.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  general  triumph  that  they  are  at  pres- 
ent employed  in  learning  the  polite  arte,  or 
in  acquiring  liberal  accomplishments ;  while 
it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn  predecessors 
wore  out  their  joyless  days  in  adorning  the 
mansion-house  with  hideous  hangings  of  sor- 
rowful tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent-stitch. 
Most  cheerfully  do  I  allow  to  the  reigning 
modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  superiority, 
for  certainly  there  is  no  piety  in  bad  taste. 
Still,  granting  all  the  deformity  of  the  explo- 
ded ornaments,  one  advantage  attended  them, 
the  walls  and  the  floors  were  not  rain  of  their 
decorations ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
little  person  sometimes  is.  The  flattery  be- 
stowed on  the  obsolete  employments*  for. 
probably  even  they  had  their  flatterers*,  fnr>  • 
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nwhod  less 'aliment  to  selfishness,  and  I 
gratification  to  vanity  :  and  the  occupation 
itself  was  leas  likely  to  impair  the  delicacy 
and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the  exquisite 
cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or 
personal  decorations ;  and  every  mode  which 
keeps  down  vanity  and  keeps  bank  aejf,  has 
at  least  a  moral  use.  For  while  we  admire 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  elegant  fingers 
of  a  young  lady  busied  in  working  or  paint- 
ing tier  baU  dress,  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
4bat  her  alacrity  may  be  a  little  stimulated  by 
the  animating  idea  how  very  wtil  the  shall 
took  m  U.  Nor  was  the  industrious  matron 
of  Ithaca  more  soothed  at  her  solitary  loom 
with  the  sweet  reflection  that  by  her  labour 
she  was  gratifying  her  filial  and  conjugal 
feelings,  than  the  industrious  but  pleasure- 
Joviu£  damsel  of  Britain  is  gratified  by  the 
anticipated  admiration  which  her  ingenuty  is 
pvocuring  for  her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  propensity  be  a  little  check- 
ed, and  an  interesting  feeling  combined  with 
her  industryt  were  the  fair  artist  habituated 
to  exercise  her  skill  in  adorning  some  one 
else  nether  than  herself?  For  it  will  add  no 
lightness  to  the  lightest  head,  nor  vanity  to 
the  vainest  heart,  to  solace  her  labours  in  re- 
flecting how  exceedingly  the  gown  she  is 
working  will  become  her  mother.  This  sug- 
gestion, trfling  as  it  may  seem,  of  habitua- 
ting young  ladies  to  exercise  their  taste  and 
^devote  their  leisure,  not  to  the  decoration  of 
their  own  persons,  but  to  the  service  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  tender 
tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  only  help  to 
repress  vanity,  but  by  thus  associating  the 
idea  of  industry  with  that  of  filial  tenderness, 
would  promote,  while  it  gratified  some  of  the 
best  amotions  of  the  heart  The  Romans 
(and  it  is  mortifying  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian education  to  be  driven  so  often  to  refer 
to  the  superiority  of  pagans)  were  so  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a 
sense  of  family  fondness  and  attachment  by 
the  very  same  means  which  promoted  simple 
nod  domestic  employment,  that  no  citizen  of 
note  ever  appeared  in  public  in  any  garb  but 
what  was  spun  by  bis  wife  and  daughter: 
and  this  virtuous  passion  was  not  confined 
to  the  earl v  days  of  republican  severity,  but 
even  in  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  imperial 
power*  Augustus  preserved  in  his  own  fam- 
ily this  simplicity  of  primitive  manners. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean 
not  with  preposterous  praise  to  descant  on 
the  ignorance  or  the  prejudices  of  past  times, 
nor  absurdly  to  regret  that  vulgar  system  of 
education  which  rounded  the  little  circle  of 
female  acquirements  within  the  limits  of  the 
sampler  and  the  receipt  book.  Yet  if  a  pre- 
ference almost  exclusive  was  then  given  to 
what  was  merely  useful,  a  preference  almost 
'equally  exclusive  also  is  now  assigned  to 
what  is  merely  ornamental.  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  if  the  life  of  a  young  lady,  for- 
merly, too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a  con- 
fectioner, it  now  too  much  resembles  that  of 
.  an  actress :  the  morning  is  all  rehearsal,  and 
the  evening  is  all  performance.  And  those 
who  are  trainer]  in  this  regular  routine,  who 


are  instructed  in  order  to  be  exhibited,  soea 
learn  to  feel  a  sort  of  impatience  in  those  so- 
cieties in  which  their  kind  of  talents  are  uot 
likely  to  be  brought  into  play  ;  the  task  U 
an  auditor  becomes  dull  to  her  who  has  been 
used  to  be  a  performer.  Esteem  and  kind- 
ness become  out  cold  substitutes  to  one  wl..> 
has  been  fed  on  plaudits  and  pampered  wtit 
acclamations  :  and  the  excessive  coalmen  ^- 
tion  which  the  visiter  is  expected  to  paj  hi 
bis  entertainment  not  only  keeps  aln  e  the 
flame  of  vanity  in  the  artist  by  constant  fu- 
el, but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  a  price  which 
a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  grudge.  Tt< 
misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  are  obli- 
ged to  be  competitors  who  shall  flatter  mosJ. 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once  very  sincere  anc 
very  civil.  And  unfortunately,  while  tL* 
age  is  become  so  knowiug  and  so  fastidious 
that  if  a  young  lady  does  not  play  like  > 
public  performer,  no  one  thinks  her  wertl 
attending  to  ;  yet  if  she  does  so  excel,  some 
of  the  soberest  of  the  admiring  circle  feel  a 
strong  alloy  to  their  pleasure,  on  reflecting 
at  what  a  vast  expense  of  time  this  perfec- 
tion must  probably  have  been  acquired.* 

The  study  of  the  fine  arts,  indeed,  is  for- 
ced on  young  persons,  with  or  without  gen- 
ius (fashion,  as  was  said  before,  having  s  wal- 
lowed up  that  distinction)  to  such  excess,  as 
to  vex,  fatigue,  and  disgust  those  who  have 
no  talents,  and  to  determine  them,  as  aooo 
they  become  free  agents,  to  abandon  all  wcl 
tormenting  acquirements.  While  by  tiu* 
incessant  compulsion  still  more  permciooi 
effects  are  often  produced  on  those  who  ac- 
tually possess  genius ;  for  the  natural  con- 
stant reference  in  the  mind  to  that  pubbc 
performance  for  which  they  are  sedulously 
cultivating  this  talent,  excites  the  same  pas- 
sions of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  iu  the 
dilettanti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed 
to  stimulate  professional  candidates  for  fame 
and  profit  at  public  games  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions. Is  this  emulation,  is  this  spirit  of 
rivalry,  is  this  hunger  after  public  praise  the 
temper  which  prudent  parents  would  wish  if 
excite  and  foster  ?  Besides,  in  any  event  the 
issue  is  not  favourable  if  the  young  perform- 
ers are  timid ;  they  disgrace  themselves  ana 
distress  their  friends;  if  courageous*  I  heir 
boldness  offends  still  more  than  their  bad 
performance.  Shall  they  then  be  studiomh 
brought  into  situations  in  which  failure  dis- 
credits and  success  disgusts? 

May  I  venture,  without  being  accnted  r>: 
pedantry,  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  an- 
other reference  to  pagan  examples  ?  Tin- 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  believed 
that  they  could  more  effectually  teach  their 
youth  maxims  of  virtue,  by  calling  in  itr' 
aid  of  music  and  poetry;    these   inaximv 

•That  accurate  judge    of  the  human    &•-"■ 
madame  de  Maintrnon,  was  so  well  aware  of  i^ 
danger  resulting  from  some  kinds  of  excellrnc. 
that  after  the  young  ladies  of  the  court  of  f  »«- 
Quatoree  had  distinguished  taemaer**  by  the  th  i 
fonnance  of  some  dramatic  pieces  of  Racine,  wt< " 
her  friends  told  her  haw  admirably  they  had  pi*'  -  - 
their  parts  :  *  Yea,'  answered  this  wine  wofntn. ' 
admirably  that  tbe.v  tshall  never  plav  niMtii ' 
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therefore,  they  pat  into  Terse*,  and  these  ver- 
set  were  set  to  the  most  popular  and  simple 
tunes,  which  the  children  Bane;  thus  was 
their  lore  of  goodness  excited  by  the  very 
instrument  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses, 
the  taste,  and  the  imagination,  as  it  were, 
pressed  into  the  service  of  religion  and  mor- 
als.   Dare  1  appeal  to  christian  parents,  if 
these  arts  are  commonly  used  by  them,  as 
subsidiary  to  religion,  and  to  a  system  of  mo- 
rals much  more  worthy  of  every  ingenious 
aid  and  association,  which  might  tend  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  youthful  mind  ?    Dare 
I  appeal  to  Christian  parents,  whether  music, 
which  fills  up  no  trifling  portion  of  their 
daughters1  time,  does  not  fill  it  without  any 
moral  end,  or  even  without  any  specific  ob- 
ject ?    Nay,  whether  some  of  the  favourite 
songs  of  polished  societies  are  not  amato- 
ry, are  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be- 
come the  modest  lips  of  innocent  youth  and 
delicate  beauty  ? 

CHAP.  V. 

On  the  religious  employment  of  lime.— On 
the  manner  in  which  holydays  are  poised- 
— Seljithnes*  and  inconstderation  consider- 
ed.—Dangers  arising  from  the  world. 

There  are  many  well-disposed  parents, 
who,  while  they  attend  to  these  fashionable 
acquirements,  do  not  neglect  to  infuse  reli 
pious  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  having  done  this,  are  but  too  apt 
to  conclude  that  they  have  done  all,  and  have 
fully  acquitted  themselves  of  the  important 
duties  of  education.    For  having,  as  they 
think,  sufficiently  grounded  their  daughters 
in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple  to  allow  them 
to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  their  time  ex- 
actly like  the  daughters  of  worldly  people. 
Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  pained, 
to  have  imbued  their  young  minds  with  the 
best  knowledge,  the  work  is  not  therefore 
by  any  means  accomplished.    *  What  do  ye 
more. than  others?'  is  a  question  which  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  religious  parents  must 
be  prepared  to  answer. 

Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  religions  use  of  time,  the  duty  of 
consecrating  to  God  every  talent,  every  fac- 
ulty, every  possession,  and  of  devoting  their 
whole  lives  to  bis  glory.  People  of  piety 
should  be  more  peculiarly  on  their  guard 
against  a  spirit  of  idleness,  and  a  slovenly 
habitual  wasting  of  time,  because  thfc  prac- 
tice, by  net  assuming  a  palpable  snape  of 
rutlt,  carries  little  alarm  to  toe  cetj&ience. 
Cven  religious  characters  are  n  danger  on 
his  side ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to  (bl- 
ow the  world  in  its  excesses  and  diversions, 
hey  hawe  consequently  more  time  upon  their 
>ands ;  aad  instead  of  dedicating  the  time 
o  rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  thoy  some- 
hnee  make  as  it  were  compensation  to  tbem- 
elres  for  their  abstinence  from  dangerous 
daces  of  public  resort,  by  an  habitual  frivo- 
onsness  afehome ;  by  a  superabundance  of 
in  profitable  small-talk,  idle  reading,  and  a 
i  met  and  dnU  frittering  away  of  time.  Their 
Wit  .  I.  44 


day  perhaps  has  been  more  free  from  actual 
evil ;  but  it  will  often  be  discovered  to -have 
been  as  unproductive  as  tiiat  of  more  world- 
ly characters ;  and  they  will  be  found  to 
have  traded  to  as  little  purpose  with  their 
master's  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
tasje  care  to  keep  bis  conscience  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  unapparent,  though  formidable 
perils  of  unprofitableness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  author  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  accustom  their  chil- 
dren to  pass  at  once  from  serious  business  to 
active  and  animated  recreation  ;  they  should, 
carefully  preserve  them  from  those  long  and 
torpid  intervals  between  both,  that  languid 
indolence  and  spiritless  trifling,  that  merely 
getting  rid  of  the  day  without  stamping  on  it 
any  characters  of  active  goodness  or  of  intel- 
lectual profit,  that  inane  drowsiness  which 
wears  out  such  large  portions  of  life  in  both 
young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed,  passed  into 
an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  necessary  to 
virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not  appri- 
sed that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happiness. 
So  far  are  many  parents  from  being  sensible 
of  this  truth,  that  vacations  from  school  are 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass 
away  in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeter- 
minate idleness,  and  this  is  done  by  erring 
tenderness,  by  way  of  converting*  the  holy- 
days  into  pleasure !  Nay,  the  idleness  is 
specifically  made  over  to  the  child's  mind,  as 
the  strongest  expression  of  the  fondness  of 
the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning  is  thus 
systematically  excited  by  preposterously 
erecting  indolence  into  a  reward  tpr  applica- 
tion !  And  the  promise  of  doing  nothing  is 
held  out  as  the  strongest  temptation,  as  well 
as  the  best  recompense,  for  having  done 
well! 

These  and  such  like  errors  of  conduct 
arise  from  the  latent,  but  very  operative, 
principle  of  selfishness.  This  principle  is 
obviously  promoted  by  many  habits  and 
practices  seemingly  of  little  importance ; 
and  indeed  selfishness  is  so  commonly  inter- 
woven with  vanity  and  inconsideration,  that 
I  have  not  always  thought  it  necessary  to 
mark  the  distinction.  They  are  alternately 
cause  and  effect ;  and  are  produced  and  re- 
produced by  reciprocal  operation.  They  are 
a  joint  confederacy  who  are  mutually  promo- 
ting each  others  strength  and  interest ;  they 
are  united  by  almost  inseparable  ties,  and 
the  indulgence  of  either  is  the  gratification 
of  all.  Ill  judging  tenderness  is  in  fact  only 
a  concealed  self-love,  which  cannot  bear  to 
be  witness  to  the  uneasiness  which  a  pres- 
ent disappointment,  or  difficulty,  or  vexa- 
tion, would  cause  to  a  darling  child j  but 
which  yet  does  not  scruple  by  improper  grat- 
ification to  store  up  for  it  future  miseries, 
whioh  the  child  will  infallibly  suffer,  though 
it  may  be  at  a  distant  period,  which  the  selfish 
mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  anticipa- 
ting, because  she  thinks  she  may  be  saved 
the  pain  of  beholding. 

Another  principle,  something  different 
from  this,  though  it  may  properly  fall  under 
the  head  of  selfishness,  seems  to  actuate  some 
parents  in  their  conduct  towards  their  chil- 
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dren  :  I  mean,  a  certain  alothralness  of  mind, 
a  lore  of  ease,  which  imposes  a  voluntary 
blindness,  and  makes  them  not  choose  to  see 
what  will  give  them  trouble  to  combat. 
From  the  persons  in  question  we  frequently 
hear  such  expressions  as  these :  4  Children 
will  be  children.'—4  My  children,  I  suppose, 
are  much  like  those  of  other  people,  &c. 
Thus  we  may  observe  this  dangerous  and 
delusive  principle  frequently  turning  off  with 
a  smile  from  the  first  indications  of  those 
tempers,  which  from  their  fatal  tendency 
ought  to  be  very  seriously  taken  up.  I  would 
be  understood  now  as  speaking  to  conscien- 
tious parents,  who  consider  it  as  a  general 
duty  to  correct  the  faults  of  their  children, 
but  who,  from  this  indolence  of  mind,  are 
extremely  backward  in  discovering  such 
faults,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when 
they  are  pointed  out  by  others.  Such 'pa- 
rents will  do  well  to  take  notice,  that  what- 
ever they  consider  it  is  a  duty  to  correct,  must 
be  equally  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  find  out* 
And  this  indolent  love  of  ease  is  the  more  to 
be  guarded  against,  as  it  not  only  leads  pa- 
rents into  erroneous  conduct  towards  their 
children,  but  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
themselves.  It  is  a  fault  frequently  cherish- 
ed from  ignorance  of  its  real  character ;  for, 
not  bearing  on  it  the  strong  features  of  de- 
formity which  mark  many  other  vices,  but 
on  the  contrary  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  virtue,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
Christian  graces  of  patience,  meekness,  and 
forbearance,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
opposite  ;  these  proceeding  from  that  Chris- 
tian principle  of  self-denial,  the  other  from 
self- indulgence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted  to 
remark  on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  many 
families  when  tne  children  are  at  home  for 
the  holy  days?  Every  delicacy  is  forced 
upon  tbem,  with  the  tempting  remark,  '  that 


no  acquisition  either  to  anticipate  or  to  en- 
joy, are  the  longest,  the  dullest,  and  the  least 
h*ppy,  which  children  of  spirit  and  genial 
ever  pass.  Tea !  it  is  a  few  snort  but  keen 
and  lively  intervals  of  animated  pleasure, 
snatched  from  between  the  successive  la- 
bours and  duties  of  a  well-ordered,  busy 
day,  looked  forward  to  with  hope,  enjoyed 
with  taste,  and  recollected  without  remorse, 
which,  both  to  men  and  to  childreo^yield  the 
truest  portions  of  enjoyment.  O  snatch 
your  offspring  from  adding  to  the  number  of 
those  objects  of  supreme  commiseration,  who 
seek  their  happiness  in  doing  nothing  !  The 
animal  may  be  gratified  by  it,  but  the  man 
is  degraded.  Life  is  but  a  abort  day ; 
but  it  is  a  working  day.  Activity  may  lead 
to  evil ;  but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to 
good. 

Young  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed  to 
set  apart  a  fixed  portion  of  tbeir  time,  as  sa- 
cred to  the  poor,  ^whether  in  relieving,  in- 
structing, or  working  for  them  ;  and  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  must  not  be  left  to 
the  event  of  contingent  circumstances,  or 
operation  of  accidental  impressions  ;    but  it 
must  be  established  into  a  principle,  and 
wrought  into  a  habit.      A  specific  portion  of 
the  day  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  which  no 
common  engagement  must  be  allowed  to  in- 
trench.   Those  periods  of  time,  which  are 
not  statrd,  are  seldom  turned  to  their  proper 
use ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  regular  plan 
(which  must,  however,  be  sometimes  made 
to  give  way  to  circumstances)  insures  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  anv  duty      Tim 
will  help  to  furnish  a  powerful  remedy  for 
that  selfishness,  whose  strong  holds  fthe  truth 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  it  is  tne  grand 
business  of  Christian  education  perpetually 
to  attack.    If  we  were  but  aware  now  much 
better  it  makes  ourselves  to  wish  to  see  oth- 
ers better  and  to  assist  in  making  them  so, 


they  cannot  have  this  or  that  dainty  at  school.'   we  should  find  that  the  good  done  would  be 


They  are  indulged  in  irregular  hours  for  the 
same  motive,  '  because  they  cannot  have 
that  indulgence  at  school.'  Thus  the  natu- 
ral seeds  of  idleness,  sensuality,  and  sloth, 
are  at  once  cherished,  by  converting  the  pe- 
riodical visit  at  home  into  a  season  of  intem- 
perance, late   hours,  and  exemption  from 


of  as  much  importance  by  the  habit  of  doing 
good,  which  it  would  induce  in  our  own 
minds,  as  by  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  ob- 
jects of  our  kindness,  f 

*  It  would  he  a  noble  employment,  and  well  be- 
coming the  tenderness  of  their  sex,  if  ladies  were 


perance,  late  hours,  and  exemption  trom  coming  the  tenderness  oi  tneirsex,  u  uowwcir 
fearmng.  So  that  children  are  habituated,;  to  consider  the  surjerintendance  of  the  poor  a* 
at  an  a?e  when  lasting  associations  are  form-  £««"  immediate  office.    They  ™  neeuJurly  fitted 


for  it,  for  from  their  own  habits  of  life  they  are  more 


age  wnen  lasting 
ed  in  ^miod,  ^  connect  the  idea  of  study   S S™ K^^^^^ 
with    that  of   hardship,  of   happiness   with   the  othersPX?   and  in  certain  instance*  of  sickness 
gluttony,   and  of  pleasure  with    loitering, 
wasting,  or  sleeping.     Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter, would  it  not  be  kinder,  to  make  them 
combine  the  delightful  idea  of  home,  with 


the  gratification  of  the  social  affections,  the 
fondness  of  maternal  love,  the  kindness,  and 
warmth,  and  confidence  of  the  sweet  domes- 
tic attachments, 

— And  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son  and  brother  ? 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  those  listless  and 
vacant  days,  when  the  thoughts  have  no  pre- 
cise object ;  when  the  imagination  has  noth- 
ing to  shape ;  when  industry  has  no  defini- 
tive pursuit ;  when  the  mind  and  the  body 
have  no  exercise ?  and  the '  ingenuity  has 


nnd  sufferings  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  should 
be  exfjuitod  to  have  more  sympathy ;  and  they 
have  ob?wn  sly  more  leisure.  Tjiere  is  a  certain 
religious  society,  distinguished  by  simplicity  ot* 
dress,  manners,  and  language,  whose  poor  are  per- 
haps better  taken  care  of  than  any  other ;  and  one 
reason  may  be,  that  they  are  immediately  under 
the  inspection  of  the  women. 

f  In  addition  to  the  Instruction  of  the  indiruhul 
poor,' and  the  superintendance  of  charity  sehool»t 
ladies  might  be  highly  useful  in  assisting  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  in  the  adoption  of  that  excellent 
plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  snsjnwted 
by  the  bishop  of  Durham  in  bis  last  adsvoblt 
charge  to  his  clergy.  It  is  with  ntesnure  the  au- 
thor is  enabled  to  add  that  the  scbemeTssVactualiT 
been  adopted  with  good  effect  in  that  extent  ire  r » 
ocese. 
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in  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it 
will  be  requiring  of  young"  persons  a  very 
small  sacrifice,  if  you  teach  tbem  merely  to 
give  that  money  to  the  poor  which  properly 
belongs  not  to  the  child  but  to  the  parent ; 
thia  sort  of  charity  commonly  subtracts  little 
from  their  own  pleasures,  especially  when 
what  they  have  bestowed  is  immediately 
made  up  to  them  as  a  reward  for  their  little 
fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this  plan, 
soon  learn  to  give,  not  only  for  praise  but  for 
profit.  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  to  a  lit- 
tle girl,  or  feather  to  a  great  one,  given  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  gratification,  would 
be  a  better  lesson  of  charity  on  its  right 
ground,  than  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  be  presently  replaced  by  the  parent.  And 
it  would  be  habituating  them  early  to  com- 
bine two  ideas,  which  ought  never  to  be  sep- 
arated, charity  and  self  denial. 

As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  as  well  as  to 
pride  and  indolence,  they  should  also  ver* 
early  be  taught  to  perform  all  the  little  offi- 
ces in  their  power  for  themselves;  they 
should  be  accustomed  not  to  be  insolently 
exercising  their  supposed  prerogative  of 
rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for  servants 
where  there  is  no  real  occasion ;  above  all 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
domestics'  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
sacred,  and  the  golden  rule  should  be  prac- 
ticably and  uniformly  enforced,  even  on  so 
trifling  an  occasion  as  ringing  a  bell,  through 
mere  wantonness,  or  self-love,  or  pride. 

To  check  the  growth  of  inconsiaerateness, 
young  ladies  should  early  be  taught  to  dis- 
charge  their  little  debts  with  punctuality. 
'  Thev  should  be  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty 
of  obliging  trades-people  to  call  often  for  the 
money  due  to  them ;   and  of  hindering  and 
detaining  those  whose  time  is  the  source  of 
their  subsistence,  under  pretence  of  some 
frivolous  engagement,  which  ought  to  be 
made  to  bend  to  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  others.    They  should  conscientiously  al- 
low sufficient  time  for  the  execution  of  their 
orders ;  and  with  a  Christian  circumspection 
be  careful  not  to   drive  work-people,  by 
needless  hurry,    into  losing  their  rest,    or 
breaking  the  Sabbath.     I  have  known  a  la- 
dy give  her  gown  to  a  mantua-maker  on  the 
Saturday  night,  to  wnom  she  would  not  for 
the  world  say  in  so  many  words,  '  You  must 
work  through  the  whole  of  Sunday,'   while 
fchewas  virtually  compelling  her' to  do  so, 
py  an  injunction  to  bring  the  gown  home  fin- 
ished on  the  Monday  morning,  on  pain  of 
her  displeasure.      To  these  hardships  num- 
bers are  continually  driven  by  good  natured 
but  mconstderate  employers.    As  these  pet- 
ty exactions  of  inconsideration  furnish  only 
a  constant  aliment  to  selfishness,  let  not  a 
r*\re  to  counteract  them  be  considered  as 
leading  to  too  minute  details  ;    nothing  is  too 
y  lv°iou8  for  animadversion,  which  tends  to 
j!**o*d  habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound 
tbefeetiup  of  the  dependant. 

*JjWld  it  not  be  turning  those  political 

°wrroesf  which  are  now  so  warmly  agita- 

**°g,  to  a  truly  moral  account,  and  give  the 

9,181  f*««tical  answer  to  the  popular  declam- 


ations on  the  inequality  of  human  condi- 
tions, were  the  rich  caret ully  to  instruct  their 
children  to  soften  that  inevitable  inequality 
by  the  mildness  and  tenderness  of  their  be- 
haviour to  their  inferiors  ?  This  dispensa- 
tion of  God,  which  excites  so  many  sinful 
murmurs,  would,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the  glory  of  that 
Being  who  is  now  so  often  charged  with  in- 
justice ;  for  God  himself  is  covertly  attack- 
ed in  many  of  the  invectives  against  laws, 
governments,  and  the  supposed  arbitrary 
and  unjust  disproportion  01  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  improved, 
would,  at  once  call  into  exercise  the  generos- 
ity, kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the  superi- 
or ;  and  the  patience,  resignation,  and  grati- 
tude of  the  inferior :  and  thus,  while  we 
were  vindicating  the  ways  of  Providence, 
we  should  be  accomplishing  his  plan,  by 
bringing  into  action  those  virtues  of  both 
classes,  which  would  have  had  little  exercise 
had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station  and 
fortune.  Those  more  exalted  persons  who 
are  so  zealously  contending  for  toe  privileges 
of  rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  religious  duties  and  considerate  vir- 
tues which  the  possession  of  rank  and  power 
imposes  on  themselves ;  duties  and  virtues 
which  should  ever  be  inseparable  from  those 
privileges.  As  the  inferior  classes  have  lit- 
tle real  right  to  complain  of  laws  in  this  re- 
spect, let  the  great  be  watchful  to  give  them 
as  little  cause  to  complain  of  manner**  In 
order  to  this,  let  them  carefully  train  up  their 
children  to  supply  by  individual  kindness 
those  cases  of  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach  ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  active  and 
well-directed  compassion,  those  imperfec- 
tions of  which  the  best  constructed  numan 
institutions  must  unavoidably  partake ;  and, 
by  the  exercise  of  private  bounty,  early  in- 
culcated, soften  those  distresses  which  can 
never  come  under  the  cognizance  of  even 
the  best  government  Let  them  teach  their 
offspring,  that  the  charity  of  the  rich  should 
ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  provision  in 
those  numberless  instances  to  which  the  most 
equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such  means 
every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  converted 
into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  conde- 
scending- love  might  win  over  some,  whom  a 
spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into 
which  oven  religiously  disposed  parents  and 
teachers  are  apt  to  fall,  one  is,  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  attentive  in  finding  interest- 
ing employment  for  the  Sunday  They  do 
not  make  a  scruple  of  sometimes  allowing 
their  children  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  pub- 
lic worship  with  their  ordinary  employments 
and  common  school  exercises.  They  are 
not  aware  that  they  are  training  their  off- 
spring to  an  early  and  a  systematic  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  by  this  custom  ;  for  to 
children,  their  tasks  are  their  business ;  to 
them  a  French  or  Latin  exercise  is  as  seri- 
ous an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man  ;  and  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  think  the  one  right  now,  they  will 
not  be  brought  hereafter  to  think  that  the 
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other  is  wtoua; :  for  the  opuuone  and  practi- 
ces fixed  at  ibis  important  season  are  not  ea- 
sily altered  ;  and  an  early  habit  becomes 
rooted  into  ao  inveterate  prejudice.  By  this 
oversight  even  tbe  friends  of  religion  may  be 
contributing  eventually  to  that  abolition  of 
the  Lord's  day,  so  devoutly  wished  and  so  in- 
dcfattgably  laboured  after  by  its  enemies,  as 
the  desired  preliminary  to  the  destruction  of 
whatever  is  most  dear  to  christians.  What 
obstruction  would  it  oifer  to  tbe  general  pro- 
gress of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday  exercises 
(which,  with  reading,  composing,  transcri- 
bing and  getting  by  heart,  mig bt  be  extend- 
ed to  an  entertaining  variety!  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  day  ? 

Those  whose  own  spirits  and  rigour  of 
mind  are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of 
the  world,  and  who  therefore  grow  feint  and 
languid  under  the  continuaoce  of  serious 
occupation,  are  not  aware  how  different  the 
case  is  with  lively  young  people,  whose  spring 
of  action  has  not  been  broken  by  habitual 
indulgence.  They  are  not  aware  that  a  firm 
and  well  disciplined  intellect  wants,  compar- 
atively, little  amusement.  The  mere  change 
from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  relief  almost 
amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then  the  varia- 
tion must  he  judiciously  made,  so  that  to 
novelty  must  be  superadded  comparative 
amusement ;  that  is,  the  gradation  should  be 
made  from  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
If  care  be  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion 
of  the  mental  powers  shall  not  be  required, 
when,  through  length  of  application,  there  is 
less  ability  or  disposition  to  exert  them ;  such 
a  well  ordered  distinction,  will  produce  on 
the  mind  nearly  tbe  same  effect  as  a  new 
employment 

It  is  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such 
rigorous  study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they 
should  be  taught  to  love  into  a  day  of  bur- 
dens and  hardships,  or  to  abridge  them  of 
such  innocent  enjoyments  as  are  compatible 
with  a  season  of  holy  rest.  It  is  intended 
merely  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
marked  distinction  in  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployments and  studies ;  for  on  tbe  observ- 
ance or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before  observ- 
ed, their  future  notions  and  principles  will  in 
a  good  degree  be  formed.  Tbe  Gospel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  rigorous 
bondage  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never  les- 
sened the  obligation  to  keep  it  holy,  nor 
meant  to  sanction  any  secular  occupation.* 
Christianity  in  lightening  its  austerities  has 
not  defeated  the  end  of  its  institution  ;  in  pu- 
rifying its  spirit,  it  has  not  abolished  its  ob- 
ject. 

Though  the  author,  chiefly  writing  with  a 
view  to  domestic  instruction,  has  purposely 
avoided  entering  on  the  disputed  question, 
whether  a  school  or  home  education  be  best ; 
a  question  which  perhaps  must  generally  be 
decided  by  the  state  of  the  individual  home, 
and  the  state  of  the  individual  school ;  Vet 
she  begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  which 

*  The  strongest  proof  of  this  observation  is  the 
conduct  of  the  first  christians,  who  had  their  in- 
structtoas  immediately  from  the  Apostle*. 


peculiarly  belongs  to  a  Dchool  eetfeato; 
namely,  tiie  general  habit  of  converting  the 
Sunday  into  a  visiting' day  by  way  of  gsjsiee; 
time ;  as  if  the  appropriate  instruction  « 
tbe  Lord's  day  were  toe  cheapest  sacrifice 
which  could  be  made  to  pleasure.  Eves  in 
those  schools!  in  which  religion  is  considered 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  instruction,  (ha 
kind  of  instruction  is  almost  exclusively  lim- 
ited to  Sundays :  how  then  are  girls  ever  (s 
make  any  progress  in  this  most  important 
article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  lose  the  re- 
ligious advantages  of  the  school,  for  tbe  sake 
of  having  more  dainties  far  dinner  thread  ? 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  te  apply  to 
the  visits  which  children  make  to  retypes* 
parents,  and  indeed  it  only  applies  te  tee* 
cases  where  the  school  is  a  oeascseobjaj 
school,  and  the  visit  a  trifling  visit. 

Among  other  subjects  widen  engross  snod 
share  of  worldly  conversation,  ens  of  the 
meet  attracting  m  beauty.    Many  ladies  hart 
often  a  random  way  of  talkie*  raptvroady 
on  the  general  importance  and  the  fascia*' 
ting  power  of  beauty,  who  are  yet  prnfcet 
enough  to  be  very  unwilling  to  let  their  oars 
daughters  find  out  ihey  are  handsome.   Per- 
haps tbe  contra?  eouree  might  be  safer.  1/ 
the  little  listener  were  not  constant!/  bear- 
ing that  beauty  is  the  best  gift,  she  wesM  sot 
be  so  vaio  from  fancying  herself  to  be  the 
best  gifted.    Be  less  solicitous,  therefore,  to 
conceal  from  her  a  secret,  which,  with  aft 
your  watchfulness,  she  trill  he  sure  Id  bm 
out,  without  your  telling?  but  rather  tack  to 
lower  the  general  value  of  beauty  in  her  si* 
timatioo.    Use  your  daughter  in  all  uusf> 
to  a  different  standard  from  that  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  by  vulgar  people  and  servants  only 
that  ahe  will  be  told  of  her  being  P*W< 
She  will  be  hearing  it  Dot  only  from  gay  la- 
dies, but  from  grave  men ;  she  will  be  hear- 
ing it  from  the  whole  world  around  her* 
the  antidote  to  tbe  present  danger  » set 
now  to  be  searched  for;  it  must  be  already 
operating;  it  must  have  been  prone**  bra 
the  foundation  mid  in  the  general  pnneisto 
she  has  been  imbibing  before  this  p&rueunr 
temptation  of  beauty  came  in   quest1** 
And  this  general  principle  is  an  habitosl  in- 
difference to  flattery.    She  mast  have  learnt 
not  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  praise  of  u* 
world.    She  must  have  learnt  to  eabfl»» 
things  by  their  intrinsic  worth,  rather  0»s 
by  the  world's  estimation.  Speak  to  ber  ml* 
particular  kindness  and  ^oaHn^!^fl!|J. 
plain  but  amiable  girls;  mention  *'*  ^ 
passion  each  as  are  handsome  but  iM***** 
ted;  speak  casually  of  sonie  who  wei*s*~ 
thought  pretty,  bat  have  ceased  to  hejr*» ' 
make  use  of  the  arguments  arising  from  i" 
shortness  and    uncertainty  of  beau tv, 
strong  additional  reasons  for  maltin&"  js» 
which  is  little  valuable  in  itself,  sfcU.  kmj* 
uable.    As  k  is  a  aeas  idea  which  is ^J 

dangerous,  yon  «y.^b^^S» 
this  danger  by  allowing  her  an  esny  «» 
dnotion  to  this  inevitable  tauwW* *J 
would  become  more  mtereaUufr  JJSL,) 
ooarse  mere  perilous  by  every  •JJJSl 
year;  and  if  yon  can  guard  f*Pw*w*» 
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tal  attd  almost  universal  error  of  letting  ber 
see  thai  she  is  more  loved  on  account  or  her 
beamy,  her  familiarity  with  the  idea  may  be 
lew  dangerous  than  its  owelty  afterwards 
would  prove. 

But  the  great  and  constant  peril  to  which 
young  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are 
exposed,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of 
general  conversation.     Even  the  children  of 
better  families,  who  are  well  instructed  when 
at  their  studies,  are  yet  at  other  times  con- 
tinually beholding  the  world  set  up  in  the 
highest  and  most  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Seeing  the    world!    knowing    the  world! 
standing  well  with  the  world !  making  a  fig- 
ure in  the  world !  is  spoken  of  as  including 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  ad- 
vantages    They  hear  their  education  almost 
exclusively  alluded  to  with  reference  to  the 
fegun  it  will  enable  them  to  make  in  the 
world.— In  almost  all  companies  they  hear 
all  that  the  world  admires  spoken  of  with  ad- 
miration ;  rank  flattered,  feme  coveted,  pow- 
er sought,  beauty  idolized,  money  considered 
as  the  one  thing  needful,  and  as  the  atoning 
substitute  for  the  want  of  all  other  things  ; 
profit  held  up  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and 
worldly  estimation  as  the  just  and  highest 
prise  of  laudable  ambition ;  and  after  the 
very  spirit  of  the  world  has  been  thus  habit 
ualiy  infused  into  them  all  the  week,  ooe 
cannot  expect  much  effect  from  their  being 
coldly  and  customarily  told  now  and  then  on 
Sundays,  that  they  must  not  *  love  the  world, 
nor  the  things  of  the  world.'    To  tell  them 
once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin  to  gratify 
an  appetite  which  you  have  been  whetting 
and  stimulating  the  preceding  six,  is  to  re- 
quire   from  them  a  power  of  self-control, 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of 
the  passions,  especially  in  early  age,  should 
have  taught  us  is  impossible. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
usual  misapplication  of  the  phrase,  *  know- 
toe;  the  world ;'  which  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied, in  the  way  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  de- 
signing, selfish  ambitious  men,  who  study 
mankind  in  order  to  turn  them  to  their  own 
account.  But  in  the  true  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression, the  sense  which  christian  parents 
would  wish  to  impress  on  their  children,  to 
know  the  world,  is  to  know  its  emptiness,  its 
vanity,  its  futurity,  and  its  wickedness.  To 
know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  it.  to  labour  te  live  above  it ;  and  in 
thU  view  an  obscure  Christian  in  a  village 
may  be  said  to  know  the  world  better  than  a 
hoary  courtier  or  wily  politician.  For  bow 
son  they  be  said  to  know  it  who  goon  to  love 
it,  to  he  led  captive  by  its  allurements,  to 
ri-ve  their  soul  in  exchange  for  its  lying 


very  poverty  of  spirit  the  highest  promise  of 
the  gospel  is  assigned ;  while  worldly  wisdom 
is  sedulously  enjoined  by  worldly  friends,  in 
contradiction  to  that  assertion,  *  that  the  wW- 
dom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with  God ;' 
while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that 
k  the  fear  of  man  worketh  a  snare ;'  while 
they  are  taught  all  the  week,  that  'the 
friendship  of  the  world'  is  the  wisest  pursuit ; 
and  on  Sundays  that  *  it  is  enmity  with  God ;' 
while  these  things  are  so  f  and  that  they  are 
so  in  a  good  degree  who  will  undertake  to  de- 
ny.9) may  we  not  venture  to  affirm  that  a 
Christian  education,  though  it  he  not  an  im- 
possible, is  yet  a  very  difficult  work  ? 


But  while  so  false  an  estimate  is  often 
Trade  in  fashionable  society  of  the  real  value 
>f  things;  that  is,  while  Christianity  does  not 
urntsb  the  standard,  and  human  opinion 
foeu  /  while  the  multiptyutg  our  desires  is 
ronsideredmaaevnujrtom  of  elegance,  though 
o  subdue  those  desires  is  the  grand  criterion 
,f  religion;  while  moderation  is  beheld  as 
ndicatine;  a  poormessof  spirit,  though  to  that 


CHAP.  VI. 
OR  THB  EARLY  FORM  I  KG  OF   HABITS. 

On  the  necessity  of  forming  the  Judgment  to 
direct  those  Habits* 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the 
forming  of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of 
having  recurred  too  often,  though  hitherto 
only  incidentally,  to  this  topic.  It  is,  how-' 
ever,  a  topic  of  such  importance,  that  it  will 
be  useful  to  consider  it  somewhat  more  in 
detail ;  as  the  early  forming  of  right  habits 
on  sound  principles  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
grand  secrets  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems 
to  be  effected  rather  by  avoiding  the  opposite 
bad  habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to 
the  opposite  vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasion* 
al  practice  of  the  virtue  required. — Humili- 
ty,  for  instance,  is  less  an  act  than  a  dispose 
tion  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single 
performance  of  some  detached  humble  deed, 
as  an  incessant  watchfulness  against  erery 
propensity  to  pride.  Sobriety  is  not  a  prom- 
inent ostensible  thing;  it  evidently  consists 
in  a  series  of  negations,  and  not  of  actions. 
It  is  a  conscientious  habit  of  resisting  every 
incentive  to  intemperance.-  Mtekntss  is 
best  attained  and  exemplified  by  guarding 
against  every  tendency  to  anger,  impatience, 
and  resentment.  A  habit  of  attention  and 
application  is  formed  bv  early  and  constant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wan* 
dering  mind.  A  habit  of  industry*  by 
watching  against  the  blandishments  of  pleas- 
ure, the  waste  of  small  portions  of  time,  and 
the  incroachment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habits  into  the 
minds  of  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to 
consider  what  a  variety  of  uses  each  of  them 
involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  modera- 
tion and  temperance.  It  would  seem  to  a 
superficial  observer,  of  no  very  great  impor- 
tance to  acquire  a  habit  of  self-denial  in  re- 
spect either  to  the  elegancies  of  decoration, 
or  to  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  or  to  the 
common  routine  of  pleasure ;  that  there  can 
.be  no  occasion  for  an  indifference  to  luxe** 
tries  harmless  in  themselves,  and  no  need  of 
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daily  moderation  in  those  persons  who  are 
possessed  of  affluence,  and  to  whom  therefore, 
as  the  expense  is  no  object,  so  the  forbear- 
ance is  thought  of  no  importance.  Those 
acts  of  self-denial,  I  admit,  irhen  contempla- 
ted by  themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  great 
Value,  yet  they  assume  high  importance,  if 
you  consider  what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were, 
dried  up  the  spring*  of  only  one  importunate 
passion ;  if  you  reflect,  after  any  one  such 
conquest  is  obtained,  how  easily,  compara- 
tively speaking,  it  is  followed  up  by  others. 

How  much  future  virtue  ana  self-govern- 
ment, in  more  important  things,  may  a  moth- 
er therefore  be  securing  to  that  child,  who 
should  always  remain  in  as  high  a  situation 
as  6he  is  in  when  the  first  foundations  of  this 
quality  are  laying ;  but  should  any  reverse  of 
fortune  take  place  in  the  daughter,  how  much 
integrity  and  independence  of  mind  also  may 
be  prepared  for  her,  by  the  early  excision  of 
superfluous  desires.  She,  who  has  been 
trained  to  subdue  these  propensities,  will,  in 
all  probability  be  preserved  from  running  in- 
to Worthless  company,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  splendor  which  may  be  attached  to  it. 
She  will  be  rescued  from  the  temptation  to 
do  wromr  things,  for  the  sake  of  enjoyments 
from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is  de- 
livered from  the  danger  of  flattering  those 
whom  she  despises  ;  because  her  moderate 
mind  and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit 
indulgences  which  could  only  be  procured 
by  mean  compliances.  For  she  will  have 
been  habituated  to  consider  the  character  as 
the  leading  circumstance  of  attachment,  and 
the  splendor  as  an  accident,  which  may  or 
may  not  belong  to  it ;  but  which,  when  it 
does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground  of  merit  in  the  pos- 
sessor, so  it  is  not  to  be  the  ground  of  her  at- 
tachment. The  habit  of  self-confrol,  in  small, 
as  well  as  in  great  things  involves  in  the  ag- 
gregate less  loss  of  pleasure,  than  will  be  ex- 
perienced by  disappointments  in  the  mind 
ever  yielding  itself  to  the  lore  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences 
should  be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an 
early  habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all 
her  appetites  and  temper;  she  who  has  been 
used  to  set  bounds  to  tier  desires  as  a  general 
principle,  will  have  learned  to  withstand  a 
passion  for  dress  and  personal  ornaments  ; 
and  the  woman  who  has  conquered  this  pro- 
pensity has  surmounted  one  of  the  most  domi- 
neering temptations  which  assail  the  sex. 
While  this  seemingly  little  circumstance,  if 
neglected,  and  the  opposite  habit  formed,  may 
be  the  first  step  to  every  successive  error, 
and  every  consequent  distress.  Those  wo- 
men who  are  mined  by  seduction  in  the  low- 
er classes,  and  those  who  are  made  miserable 
by  ambitious  marriages  in  the  higher,  will 
be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  misery 
to  an  ungoverned  passion  for  dress  and  show 
than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing 
out  of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not 
arising  from  the  affectation  of  a  singularity, 
which  may  have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others 
feel  in  the  indulgence  of  any  of  the  things 


which  this  singularity  renounces,  include? 
many  valuable  advantages.  Modesty,  sua* 
plicity,  humility,  economy,  prudence,  liber- 
ality, charity,  are  almost  inseparably,  and 
not  very  remotely,  connected  with  an  habit- 
ual victory  over  personal  vanity  and  a  torn 
to  personal  expense.  The  inferior  and  less 
striking  virtues  are  the  smaller  pearls,  which 
serve  to  string  and  connect  the  great  one*. 

An  early  and  unremitting  eeal  in  forming 
the  mind  to  a  habit  of  attention  not  only  pro- 
duces the  outward  expression  of  good  breed- 
ing, as  one  of  its  incidental  advantage*;  bat 
involves,  er  rather  creates,  better  qualities 
than  itself;  while  vacancy  and  inattenuoo 
not  only  produce  vulgar  manners,  but  are 
usually  the  indication,  if  not  of  an  ordinary, 
vet  of  a  neglected  understanding.  To  the 
habitually  inattentive,  books  offer  little  be- 
nefit ;  company  affords  little  improvement; 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  sharpens  ob- 
servation, and  creates  a  spirit  of  inspection 
and  inquiry,  which  often  lifts  a  common  un- 
derstanding to  a  degree  of  eminence  in 
knowledge,  sagacity,  and  usefulness,  which 
indolent  or  negligent  genius  does  not  always 
reach.  A  habit  of  attention  exercises  intel- 
lect, quiokens  discernment,  multiplies  ideas, 
enlarges  4he  power  of  combining  images  and 
comparing  characters,  and  gives  a  faculty  of 
picking  up  improvement  from  circumstances 
the  least  promising ;  arid  gaining  instruction 
from  those  slight  bnt  frequently  recurriag 
occasions,  which  the  absent  and  the  negli- 
gent turn  to  no  account.  Scarcely  any  thing 
or  person  is  so  unproductive  aa  not  to  yien 
some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  sedulous  col- 
lator of  ideas.  Bnt  this  is  far  from  beiag 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person;  she,  who 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  nabit  of  strict  at- 
tention to  whatever  she  is  engaged  in,  be- 
gins to  wage  early  war  with  waodertojr 
thoughts,  useless  reveries,  and  that  disquali- 
fying train  of  busy,  but  unprofitable  imagin- 
ations, by  which  the  idle  are  occupied,  and 
the  absent  are  absorbed.  She  wbo  keeps  her 
intellectual  powers  in  action,  studies  with 
advantage,  herself,  her  books,  and  the  world. 
Whereas  they,  in  whose  undisciplined  minds 
vagrant  thoughts  have  been  suffered  to  range 
without  restriction  on  ordinary  'occasions, 
will  find  they  cannot  easily  call  them  home, 
When  wanted  to  assist  in  higher  duties. 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  in  habitual 
wandering,  will  not  be  readily  restrained  ia 
the  solemnities  of  public  worship  or  of  pri- 
vate devotion. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  habits,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremitting 
indurtryi  which  is  indeed  closely  connected 
with  those  of  which  we  have  just  made  men* 
tion,  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  sedulously 
formed.  Let  not  the  sprightly  and  the  bril- 
liant reject  industry  as  a  plebeian  quality,  as 
a  quality  to  be  exercised  only  by  those  wbo 
bave  their  bread  to  earn,  or  their  fortune  to 
make.  But  let  them  respect  it,  and  adopt  it 
as  an  habit  to  which  many  elevated  charac- 
ters have,  in  a  good  measure,  owed  their  dis- 
tinction. The  masters  in  science,  the  lead- 
ers in  literature,  legislators  and  statesmen. 
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*»vea  apostles  and  reformers  would  Dot,  at 
least  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  hare  enlighten- 
ed, converted,  and  astonished  the  world,  had 
they  not  been  eminent  possessors  of  this  so- 
"ber  and  unostentatious  quality.  It  is  the 
quality  to  which  the  immortal  Newton  mod- 
estly ascribed  his  own  vast  attainments ;  who, 
when  he  was  asked  by  what  means  he  had 
been  enabled  to  make  that  successful  pro- 
gress which  struck  mankind  with  wonder, 
replied,  that  it  was  not  so  much  owing  to  any 
superior  strength  of  genius,  as  to  an  habit  of 
patient  thinking,  laborious  attention,  and 
close  application.  •  We  must,  it  is  true,  make 
some  deductions  for  the  humility  of  the  speak- 
er. Yet  it  is  not  overrating  its  value,  to  as- 
sert that  industry  is  the  sturdy  and  bard 
working  pioneer,  who  by  persevering  labour 
removes  obstructions,  overcomes  difficulties, 
clears  intricacies,  and  thus  facilitates  the 
march,  and  aids  the  victories  of  genius. 

An  exact  habit  of  economy  is  of  the  same 
family  with  the  two  foregoing  qualities ;  and 
like  them,  is  the  prolific  parent  of  a  numer- 
ous offspring  of  virtues.  For  want  of  the  ear- 
ly ingrafting  of  this  practice  on  its  only  legit- 
imate stock — a  sound  principle  of  integrity 
——may  we  not,  in  too  many  instances  in  sub- 
sequent life,  almost  apply  to  the  fatal  effects 
of  domestic  profuseness,  what  Tacitus  ob- 
serves of  a  lavish  profligacy  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money— that  an  exchequer 
which  is  exhausted  by  prodigality  will  prob- 
ably be  replenished  by  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
punctuality  in  the  division  of  time,  and  an 
exactness  to  the  hours  of  their  childish  busi- 
ness, will  have  learnt  how  much  the  econo- 
my of  time  is  promoted  by  habits  of  punctu- 
ality, when  they  shall  enter  on  the  more  im- 
portant business  of  life.  By  getting  one 
employment  cleared  away,  exactly  as  the 
succeeding  employment  shall  faave  a  claim  to 
be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two  things : 
that  one  business  must  not  trench  on  the 
time  which  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  those  odd  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  even  minutes,  whicn  are  so  often 
lost  between  successive  duties,  for  want  of 
calculation,  punctuality,  and  arrangement. 

A  habit  of  punctuality  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  which  the  youthful  mind  may  be 
made  capable  of  receiving ;  and  it  is  so  con- 
nected with  truth,  with  morals,  and  with  the 
general  good  government  of  the  mind,  as  to 
render  it  important  that  it  should  be  brought 
into  exercise  on  the  smallest  occasions.  But 
I  refrain  from  enlarging  on  this  point  as  it 
will  be  discussed  in  another  part  of  this 
work.* 

It  requires  perhaps  still  more  sedulity  to 
lay  early  the  first  foundation  of  those  interior 
habits  which  are  grounded  on  watchfulness 
against  such  faults  as  do  not  often  betray 
themselves  by  breaking  out  into  open  ex- 
cess; and  which  there  would  therefore  be 
less  discredit  in  judging.  It  should  more 
particularly  make  a  part  of  the  first  elements 
of  education,  to  try  to  infuse  into  the  mind 

*  See  chapter  on  Definitions. 


that  particular  principle  which  stands  in  op- 
position to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
individual  pupil  is  more  immediately  addicb 
ed.  As  it  cannot  be  followed  op  too  closely^ 
so  it  can  hardly  be  set  about  too  early.  May 
we  not  borrow  an  important  illustration  8f 
this  truth  from  the  fabulous  hero  of  the  Gre- 
cian story  ?  He  who  was  one  day  to  perform 
exploits,  which  should  fill  the  earth  with  his 
renown,  began  by  conquering  in  his  infancy ; 
and  it  was  a  preliminary  to  his  delivering  the 
world  from  monsters  in  his  riper  years,  that 
he  should  set  out  by  strangling  the  serpents 
in  his  cradle. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  diligent 
care  is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with 
the  gradual  formation  of  these  and  other  use- 
ful habits,  an  adequate  attention  be  employ- 
ed to  i  he  forming  of  the  judgment;  to  the 
framing  such  a  sound  constitution  of  mind, 
as  shall  supply  the  power  of  directing  all  the 
faculties  of  the  understanding,  and  all  the 
qualities  of  the  heart,  to  keep  their  proper 
places  and  due  bounds,  to  observe  their  inst 
proportions,  and  maintain  their  right  station, 
relation,  order,  and  dependence. 

For  instance,  while  the  young  person's 
mind  is  trained  to  those  habits  of  attention 
and  industry  which  we  have  been  recom* 
mending  ;  great  care  must  be  used  that  bcr 
judgment  be  so  enlightened  as  to  enable  her 
to  form  sound  notions  with  regard  to  what  is 
really  worthy  her  attentive  pursuit,  without 
whicn  discriminating  power,  application 
would  only  be  actively  misemployed  ;  and 
ardour  and  industry  would  but  serve  to  lead 
her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of  truth. 
Without  a  correct  judgment  she  would  be 
wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous, 
or  exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous. 
Without  that  ardour  and  activity  we  have 
been  recommending  she  mifrht  only  be 
4  weaving  spiders'  webs  ;'  with  it,  if  destitute 
of  judgment,  she  would  be  '  hatching  cocka- 
trices' eggs  * 

Again,  if  the  judgment  be  not  well  inform* 
ed  as  to  the  nature  and  true  ends  of  temper- 
ance, the  ill-instructed  mind  might  be  led  in- 
to a  superstitious  reliance  on  the  merits  of 
self-denial ;  and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a 
few  outward  observances,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  spirit  of  this  christian  vir- 
tue, might  be  led  to  infer  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  the  abstinence  from  4  meat  and 
drink,'  and  not  *  peace,  and  righteousness, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

The  same  well  ordered  judgment  will  also 
be  required  in  superintending  and  regulating 
the  haoit  of  economy  ;  for  extravagance  be- 
ing rather  a  relative  than  a  positive  term,  the 
true  art  of  regulating  expense,  is  not  to  pro- 
portion it  to  the  fashion,  or  to  the  opinion  or 
practice  of  others,  but  to  our  own  station 
and  our  own  circumstances.  Aristippus  be- 
ing accused  of  extravagance  by  one  who 
was  not  rich,  because  he  had  given  six 
crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  him, l  Why, 
what  would  you  have  given?' — 'Twelve 
pence,*  answered  the  other.  'Then,'  repli- 
ed Aristippus,  'our  economy  is  equal;  for 
six  crowns  are  no  more  to  me  than  twefve 
pence  are  to  you.' 
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It  is  the  more  important  to  enlighten  the 
judgment  in  thia  point,  because  sopi-edoou- 
naat  is  the  controul  of  custom  ana  fashion, 
(be*  men  of  unfiled  principle  am  driven  to 
borrow  other  peoples  judgment  of  them  be- 
fore they  can  venture  to  determine  whether 
they  themselves  are  rich  or  happy.  These 
vain  slaves  to  human  opinion  do  not  so  often 
say,  How  ought  I  to  act?  or.  What  ought  I 
to  spend?  as,  What  does  the  world  think  I 
ought  to  do?  What  do  others  think  I  ought 
to  spend  ? 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true 
notion  of  what  meekness  is,  before  we  can 
tdopt  the  practice  without  billing  into  error. 
We  must  apprize  those  on  whose  minds  we 
are  inculcating  this  amiable  virtue,  of  the 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  Christian 
meekness  and  that  well-bred  tone  and  gentle 
manner  which  passes  current  for  it  in  the 
world.  We  must  teach  them  also  to  distin- 
guish between  an  humble  opinion  of  our 
own  ability  to  judpe,  and  servile  dereliction 
of  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  compliance 
and  yielding  softness.  We  must  lead  them 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  honesty 
and  obstinacy,  between  perseverance  and 
parverseness,  between  firmness  and  preju- 
dice. We  must  convince  them  that  it  is  not 
meekness,  but  baseness,  when  through  a  dis- 
honest dread  of  offending  the  prosperous,  or 
displeasing  the  powerful,  we  forbear  to  re- 
commend, or  refuse  to  support,  those  whom 
it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  or  to  support. 
That  it  is  selfishness  and  not  meekness,  when 
through  fear  of  forfeiting  any  portion  of  our 
reputation,  or  risking  our  own  favour  with 
others,  we  refuse  to  hear  our  testimony  to 
suspected  worth  or  discredited  virtue.* 

CHAR  VII. 

Filial  obedience  not  the  character  of  the  age. 
«-«4  comparison  with  the  preceding  age  in 
Me  respect. — Those  who  cultivate  the  mind 
advised  to  study  the  nature  of  the  soil.— 
Unpromising  children  often  make  strong 
characters— "Teachers  too  apt  to  devote 
their  pains  almost  exclusively  to  children 
of  parts. 

Among  the  real  improvements  of  modern 
times,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience  cannot 
be  included.  Who  can  forbear  observing 
and  regretting  in  a  variety  of  instances,  that 
not  only  sons,  but  daughters  have  adopted 
something  of  that  spirit  of  independence,  and 

*  To  this  criminal  timidity,  madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  a  woman  of  parts  and  piety,  sacrificed  the  in- 
genious and  amiable  Racine ;  whom,  while  the  had 
taste  enough  to  admire*,  she  had  not  the  generosity 
to  defend,  when  the  royal  favour  was  withdrawn 
from  him.  A  still  darker  cloud  bangs  over  her 
fame,  on  account  of  Jhe  selfish  neutrality  she 
maintained  in  not  interposing  her  good  offices  be- 
tween the  resentments  of  the  king  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Hugonots.  It  is  a  heavy  aggravation  of 
her  fanH,  that  she  herself  had  been4ducated  in  the 
■faith  of  these  persecuted  people. 


disdain,  of  control,  which  cburacterwe  tfcv 
times?  And  is  it  not  too  generaerr  obnom 
tbatdomestie  manners  are  not  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  the  prevailing  hue  of  na&io.priae> 
pies?'  The  rights  tf  imm hare  Wsi  disease 
ed,  till  we  are  somewhat  wearied  with  the 
discussion.  To  these  hswe  been  opposed,  am 
the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  llluminst  ins, 
and  with  more  presumption  than  prudence, 
the  rights  of  women.  It  follows,  naioorria^ 
to  the  natural  progression  of  human)  things, 
that  the  nest  influx  of  that  irradiation  which 
our  enligfcteners  are  pouring  in  upon  as,  w«H 
illuminate  the  world  with  grave  descants  oa 
the  rights  of  youth,  tkerighUqf  children*  the 
rights  of  babies  ! 

This  revolutionary  spirit  in  families  sag* 
gests  the  remark,  that  among  the  raalts  with 
which  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  re- 
cent times  to  load  the  memory  of  the  incom- 
parable Milton,  one  of  the  charges  brought 
against  his  private  character  (for  with  has  po- 
litical character  we  have  here  nothing  to  do) 
has  been,  that  be  was  so  severe  a  father  as  to 
have  compelled  his  daughters,  after  he  was 
blind,  to  read  aloud  to  him,  for  his  solo  pleas- 
ure, Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  which  they 
did  not  understand  a  word.  But  this  is  in 
feet  nothing  more  than  an  instance  of  the 
strict  domestic  regulations  of  the  age  in 
which  Milton  lived;  and  should  not  be 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of 
his  individual  temper.  Nor  indeed  in  any 
case  should  it  ever  be  considered  us  an  hard* 
ship  for  an  affectionate  child  to  amuse  an  af- 
flicted parent,  even  though  it  should  be  at* 
tended  with  a  heavier  sacrifice  of  her  own 
pleasure  than  that  produced  in  the  present 
instance.* 

Is  the  author  then  inculcating  the  harsh 
doctrine  of  paternal  austerity?  By  no  means* 
It  drives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artifice,  and  the 
rugged  to  despair.  It  generates  deceit  and 
cunning,  the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  female  failings*  Uugov* 
erned  anger  in  the  teacher,  and  inability  to 
discriminate  between  venial  errors  and  pre- 
meditated offence,  though  they  may  lead  a 
timid  creature  to  hide  wrong  tempers,  or  to 
conceal  bad  actions,  will  not  help  her  to  sub- 
due the  one  or  correct  the  other  The  dread 
of  severity  will  drive  terrified  children  to 
seek,  not  for  reformation,  but  for  impunity. 
A  readiness  to  forgive  them  promotes  rrans- 
and  we  should,  above  all 


*  In  spite  of  this  too  prevailing  spirit,  and  at  a 
time  when,  by  an  inverted  state  of  society,  sacrifi- 
ces of  ease  and  pleasure  are  rather  exacted  by 
children  from  parents,  than  required  by  parent's 
from  children,  numberless  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced of  final  affection  truly  hensosaahto  to  the 
present  period.  And  the  author  accord*  wilh 
pleasure,  that  she  has  seen  amiable  young  ladies  of 
nigh  rank  conducting  the  steps  of  a  bUodhut  illus- 
trious parent  with  true  filial  fondness;  and  hat 
often  contemplated,  in  another  family,  the  httrr- 
csting  attentions  of  daughters  who  wfete  both 
hands  and  eyes  to  an  infirm  and  Uearfv%BBd  father. 
It  is  but  justice  to  repeat  that  tbWexauiataaertf 
not  taken  from  that  Asddleraak  of  life  sjfcfteh  ahl* 
ton  filled,  but  from  the  daughters  •  of  the  highest 
officers  in  the  state. 
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>ourag*  them  to  be  frask,  in  order  to  come 
it  their  faults.  They  hare  not  more  fruits 
or  being  open*  they  only  discover  more;  end 
o  know  the  wont  of  the -character  we  have 

0  regulate  will  enable  us  to  make  it  better. 
Discipline,  however,  is  not  cruelty,  and 

restraint  is  not  severity.  A  discriminating 
cache*  will  appreciate  the  individual  char- 
icter  of  each  pupil,  in  order  to  appropriate 
ier  management.  We  must  strengthen  the 
ceble,  while  we  repel  the  bold.  We  can- 
iot  educate  by  a  receipt;  for  after  studying 
i  he  best  roles,  and  after  digesting  them  into 
he  best  system,  much  must  depend  on  con- 
ingent  circumstances ;  for  that  which  is 
-ood  may  yet  be  inapplicable.  The  dultiva- 
or  of  the  human  mind  must,  like  the  gar- 
iener,  study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  may 
:>lant  diligently  and  water  faithfully  with  lit* 
le  fruit  The  skilful  labourer  knows  that 
^ven  where  the  surface  is  not  particularly 
promising,  there  is  often  a  rough  strong 
ground  which  will  amply  repay  the  trouble 
>f  breaking  it  up ;  yet  we  are  often  most 
Aken  with  a  soft  surface,  though  it  conceal 

1  shallow  depth,  because  it  promises  present 
-eward  and  little  trouble.  But  strong  and 
>ertmacious  tempers,  of  which  perhaps  ob 
tinacy  is  the  leading  vice,  under  skilful 
nanagement  often  turn  out  steady  and  stor- 
ing characters ;  while  from  softer  clay  a 
inn  and  vigorous  virtue  is  but  seldom  pro- 
laced.  Pertinacity  is  often  principle,  which 
•vants  nothing  but  to  be  led  to  its  true  object ; 
voile  the  uniformly  yielding,  and  universal- 
y  accommodating  spirit,  is  not  seldom  the 
result  of  a  feeble  tone  of  morals,  of  a  temper 
>ager  for  praise  and  acting  for  reward. 

But  these  revolutions  in  character  cannot 
)e  effected  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch 
las  observed  that  the  medical  science  would 
lever  be  brought  to  perfection  till  poisons 
Would  be  converted  into  physic*  What  our 
ate  improvers  in  natural  science  have  done 
n  the  medical  world,  by  converting  the  most 
leadly  ingredients  into  instruments  of  life 
tnd  health,  Christianity  with  a  sort  ot  divine 
tic  by  my  has  effected  in  the  moral  world,  by 
hat  transmutation  which  makes  those  pas- 
ions  which  have  been* working  for  sin  bo- 
urne active  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
iolent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
exceedingly  mad'  against  the  saints  of  God, 
iid  God  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning 
eal  which  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  le- 
mur so  unremittingly  for  the  conversion  of 
he  gentile  world.  Christianity  indeed  does 
iot  so  much  give  us  new  affections  or  facul- 
ies,  as  give  a  new  direction  to  'those  we  al- 
-eady  have.  She  changes  that  sorrow  of  the 
vorld  which  worketh  death  into  *  godly  sor- 
-ow  which  worketh  repentance.'  She  chan- 
ges oui  anger  against  the  persons  we  dislike 
nto  hatred  of  their  sins.  '  The  fear  of  man 
vluch  worketh  a  snare,1  she  transmutes  into 
that  fear  of  God  which  worketh  salvation.' 
That  religion  does  not  extinguish  the  pas- 
lions,  but  only  alters  their  object,  the  ani- 
mated egressions  of  the  fervid  apostle  eon-1 
arm— 'Yea,  whet  fearfmlneu ;  yen,  what 
tearing  qfywrnwet:  yea,  what  *»s%fl«> 
Vo?..  L  4fi 


Hon  ;  yea,  what  fear  ;  yea,  what  vehement 
denre;  yea,  what  zeal ;  yea,  what  reeengeJ* 

Thus,  ov  some  of  the  most  troublesome 
passions  of  our  nature  being  converted  by 
the  blessing  of  God  on  a  religious  education 
to  the  side  of  virtue,  a  double  purpose  is  ef- 
fected. Because,  it  is  the  character  of  the 
passions  never  to  observe  a  neutrality.  If 
they  are  no  longer  rebels,  they  become  aux- 
iliaries ;  and  the  accession  of  strength  is 
doubled,  because  a  foe  subdued  is  an  ally  ob- 
tained. For  it  is  the  effect  of  rof  igion  on  the 
passions,  that  when  she  seises  'the  enemy's 
garrison,  she  does  not  content  herself  with 
defeating  its  future  mischiefs,  she  does  not  , 
destroy  the  works,  she  does  not  burn  the  ar- 
senal and  spike  the  cannon  ;  but  the  artillery 
she  seizes,  she  turns  to  her  own  use ;  she  at- 
tacks in  her  turn,  and  plants  its  whole  force 
against  the  enemy  from  whom  she  has  taken 
it. 

But  while  \  would  deprecate  harshness,  I 
would  enforce  discipline ;  and  that  not  mere- 
ly on  the  ground  of  religion,  but  of  happi- 
ness also.  One  reason,  not  seldom  brought 
forward  by  tender  but  mistaken  mothers  as 
an  apology  for  an  unbounded  indulgence, 
especially  to  weakly  children,  is,  that  they 
probably  will  not  live  to  enjoy  the  world* 
when  grown  up,  and  that  therefore  they 
would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure  they 
may  enjoy  at  present,  lest  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  delights.  But  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  that  this  is  an  error 
in  judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For 
omitting  any  considerations  respecting  their 
future  welfare,  and  entering  only  into  their 
immediate  interests  ;  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  children  who  know  no  control, 
whose  faults  encounter  no  contradiction,  and 
whose  humours  experience  constant  indul- 
gence, grow  more  irritable  and  capricious, 
invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all  relish 
for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they  may 
reckon  upon  ;  and  become  perhaps  more 
miserable  than  even  those  unfortunate  chil- 
dren who  labour  under  the  more  obvious  and 
more  commiserated  misfortune  of  snflering 
under  the  tyranny  of  unkind  parents* 

An  early  habitual  restraint  is  peculiarly 
important  to  the  future  character  and  happi- 
ness of  women.  A  judicious,  unrelaxing, 
but  steady  and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers 
and  passions  can  alone  insure  their  peace  and 
establish  their  principles  It  is  a  habit  which 
cannot  be  adopted  too  soon,  nor  persisted  in 
too  pertinaciously.  They  should  when  very 
young  be  inured  to  contradictiop.  Instead 
of  hearing  their  bon  mote  treasured  up  and 
repeated  tilHhe  guests  are  tired,  and  till  the 
children  begin  to  think  it  dull,  when  they 
themselves  are  not  the  little  heroines  of  the 
theme,  they  should  be  accustomed  to  receive 
but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity  or  their 
wit,  though  they  should  receive  just  com- 
mendation for  such  qualities  as  have  more 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  unfatigued 

*  2  Gorhttaiaas,  vai.  1. 
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perseverance,  industry,  regularity,  and  econ- 
omy of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositions  I 
would  labour  to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qual- 
ities I  would  warmly  commend.  So  far  from 
admiring  genius,  or  extolling  its  prompt  efTu 
sions,  1  would  rather  intimate  that  excel- 
lence, to  a  certain  degree,  is  in  tlie  power  of 
every  competitor :  that  it  is  the  vanity  of 
over-valuing  herself  for  supposed  original 
powers,  and  slackening  exertion  in  conse- 
quence of  that  vanity,  which  often  leave  the 
lively  ignor.tpt,  and  the  witty  superficial. — 
A  girl  who  overhears  her  mother  tell  the 
company  that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick, 
that  she  never  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task 
till  a  few  minutes  before  she  is  to  be  called 
to  repeat  it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence 
in  her  own  abilities,  that  she  will  be  advan- 
cing in  conceit  as  she  is  falling  short  in 
knowledge.  Whereas,  if  she  were  made  to 
suspect  tiiat  her  want  of  application  rather 
indicated  a  deficiency  than  a  superiority  in 
her  understanding,  she  would  become  indus- 
trious in  proportion  as  she  became  modest ; 
and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the  hum- 
ble to  the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she  mi^ht 
really  attain  a  degree  of  excellence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy,  because 
too  proud  to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

Girls  should  be  led  to  distrust  their  own 
judgment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur 
at  expostulation  ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed to  expect  and  to  endure  opposition.  It  is 
a  lesson  with  which  the  world  will  not  fail  to 
furnish  them  ;  and  they  will  not  practise  it 
the  worse  for  having  learnt  it  the  sooner.  It 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  their  happiness, 
even  in  this  life,  that  they  should  early  ac- 
quire a  submissive  temper  and  a  forbearing 
spirit.  They  must  even  endure  to  be  thought 
wrong  sometimes,  when  they  cannot  but  feel 
they  are  right.  And  while  they  should  be 
anxiously  aspiring  to  do  well,  they  must  not 
expect  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of  having 
done  so.  But  while  a  gentle  demeanour  is 
inculcated,  let  them  not  be  instructed  to 
practise  gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground 
of  its  being  decorous,  and  feminine,  and 
pleasing,  and  calculated  to  attract  human  fa- 
vour :  but  let  them  be  carefully  taught  to 
cultivate  it  on  the  high  principle  of  obedi- 
ence to  Christ ;  on  the  practical  ground  of 
labouring  after  conformity  to  Him,  who, 
when  he  proposed  himself  as  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  imitation,  did  not  say,  learn  of  me, 
for  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  mighty,  but  *  learn 
of  me,  for  1  am  meek  and  lowly  :'  and  who 
graciously  promised  that  the  reward  should 
'  accompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly 
adding,  *  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.' 
Do  not  teach  them  humility  on  the  ordinary 
ground  that  vanity  is  unanxiable,  and  that  no 
one  will  love  them  if  they  are  proud  ;  for 
that  will  only  go  to  correct  the  exterior,  and 
make  them  soft  and  smiling  hypocrites.  .  But 
iuform  them,  that  •  God  resisteth  the  proud,* 
while ( them  that  are  meek  be  shall  guide  in 
judgment,  and  such  as  are  gentle,  them  shall 
he  teach  his  way.'  In  these  as  in  all  bther 
cases,  an  habitual  attention  to  the  motives 
sho'iid  t«  carefully  substituted  in  their  young 


hearts,  in  the  -place  •  of  ton  much  anxirt? 
about  the  event  of  actions.  Principle*,  aiim, 
and  intentions  should  be  invariably  insisted 
on,  as  the  only  tme  ground  of  right  prac- 
tice, and  they  should  -  be  carefirily  guards  I 
against  too  much  solicitude  for  that  human 
praise  which  attaches  to  appearances  a* 
much  as  to  realities,  to  success  more  than  to 
desert. 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  cen- 
sure of  tautology,  that  it  will  be  of  ▼ast  im- 
portance not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occasion*: 
of  working  gentle  manners  into  an  habit  en 
their  only  true  foundation,  Christian  meek- 
ness.   For  this  purpose  1  would  again  urge 
your  calling  in  the  example  of  our  Redeem- 
er in   aid  of  his  precepts.     Endeavour  to 
make  your  pupil  feel  that  all  the  wooden 
exhibited  in  his  life  do  not  60  overwhelm  (he 
awakened  heart  with  rapture,  love,  and  as- 
tonishment, as  the  perpetual  instances  of  hi? 
humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Gos- 
pel abounds.    Stupendous  miracles,  exerci- 
ses of  infinite  power  prompted  by  infinite 
mercy,  are  actions  which  we  should  natural- 
ly enough  conceive  as  growing  out  of  omnipo- 
tence and  divine    perfection  :    but  silenco 
under  cruel  mockings,  patience  under  re- 
proach, geutleness  of  demeanor  under  un- 
paralleled injuries  ;  these  are  perfections  of 
which  unassisted  nature  not  only  has  no  con-' 
ception  in  a  Divine  Being,  but  at  which  it 
would  revolt,  had  not  the  reality  been  exem- 
plified by  our  perfect  pattern.     Healing  tt? 
sick,  feeding  the  multitude,   restoring  the 
blind,  raising  the  dead,  are  deeds  of  which 
we  could  form  some  adequate  idea,  as  neces- 
sarily flowing  from  Almighty  goodness  :  bet 
to  wash  his  disciples'  feet — to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor — to  renounce  not  only  ease, 
for  that  heroes  have  done  on  hnman  motive* 
— but  to  renounce  praise,  to  forgive  his  per- 
secutors, to  love  bis  enemies,  to  pray  for  b«« 
murderers' with  his  last  breath  ;— these  arc 
things  which,  while  they  compel  us  to  cry 
out  with  the  centurion,  *  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God,1  should  remind  us,  that  they  aro 
not  only  adorable  but  irritable  parts  of  hi? 
character.     These  are  not  speculative  and 
barren  doctrines  which  he  came  to  preach  to 
Christians,  but  living  duties  which  he  meant 
to  entail  on  them  ;  symbols  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  tests  of  their  discipleship.     These  are 
perfections  which  we  are  not  barely  to  con- 
template with  holy  awe  and  distant  admira- 
tion, as  if  they  were  restricted  to  the  dvoin? 
nature  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we  must  con- 
sider them  as  suited  to  the  human  nature  also, 
which  he  condescended  to  participate.    In 
contemplating,  we  must  imitate  ;  in  admiring* 
we  must  practise  ;  and  in  our  measure  and 
degree  go  and  do  likewise.    Elevate  your 
thoughts  for  one  moment  to  this  stanuard 
(and  you  should  never  allow  yourself  to  be 
contented  with  a  lower)  and  then  go,  if  you 
can,  and  teach  your  children  to  be  mild,  and 
soft,  and  gentle  on  worldly  grounds,  on  hu- 
man motives,  as  an  external  attraction,  as  n 
decoration  to  their  sex,  as  an  appendage  to 
their  rank,  as  an  expression  ©f  their  ctH 
breeding. 
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there  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which 
[c,  Qot  the  more  right  for  being  common ; 
ibey  are  apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion 
'jf  pains  on  children  of  the  best  capacity,  as 
if  only  geniuses  were  worthy  of  attention. 
They  should  reflect  that  in  moderate  talents, 
carefully  cultivated,  we  are  perhaps  to  look 
for  the  chief  happiness  and  virtue  of  society. 
If  superlative  genius  had  been  generally  ne- 
Lgssary,  its  existence  would  not  have  been 
>o  rare ;  lor  Omnipotence  could  easily  have 
made  those  talents  common  which  we  now 
consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfection  of  hia  plan*  Be- 
sides, while  we  are  conscientiously  instruct- 
ing children  of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  reflect,  that  if  no  labour  will  raise 
(hem  to  a  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual distinction,  yet  they  may  be  led  on  to 
perfection  in  that  road  in  which  *  a  wayfaring 
man,  though  simple  shall  not  err.'  And 
tvben  a  mother  feels  disposed  to  repine  that 
her  family  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a  group  of 
future  wits  and  growing  beauties,  let  her 
console  herself  by  looking  abroad  into  the 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive  that 
the  monopoly  of  happiness  is  not  engrossed 
by  beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  genius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parts  was  decreed  to 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  furnishing  a 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  strengthening  the 
motives  to  virtuous  application.  For  is  it 
not  obvious  that  moderate  abilities,  carefully 
« arried  to  that  measure  of  perfection  of  whicn 
they  are  capable,  often  enables  their  posses- 
son  to  outstrip,  in  the  race  of  knowledge 
and  of  usefulness,  their  more  brilliant  but 
less  persevering  competitors  ?  It  is  with 
mental  endowments,  as  with  other  rich  gifts 
of  Providence ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  luxu- 
riant southern  clime,  where  nature  has  done 
nrery  thing  in  the  way  of  vegetation,  indo- 
lently lays  bold  on  this  very  plea  of  fertility 
h  Inch  should  animate  his  exertions,  as  a  rea- 
son fordoing  nothing  himself;  so  that  the 
u)il  which  teems  with  such  encouraging 
abundance  leaves  the  favoured  possessor 
'die,  and  comparatively  poor  :  whilst  the  na- 
tive of  the  less  genial  region,  supplying  by 
his  labours  the  deficiencies  of  his  lot,  over- 
takes  his  more  favoured  competitor;  by 
substituting  industry  for  opulence,  he  im- 
proves the  riches  of  his  native  land  beyond 
that  which  is  blessed  with  wanner  suns,  and 
'hus  vindicates  Providence  from  the  charge 
of  partial  distribution. 

A  girl  who  nas  docility  will  seldom  be 
found  to  want  understanding  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  an  useful,  a  happy,  and  a 
pious  life.  And  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents 
to  set  out  with  too  sanguine  a  dependence  on 
the  figure  their  children  are  to  make  in  life, 
as  it  is  unreasonable  to  be  discouraged  at 
every  disappointment.  Want  of  success  is 
">p  far  from  furnishing  a  motive  for  relaxing 
(heir  energy  that  it  is  a  reason  for  redoubling 
•t>  Let  them  suspect  their  own  plans,  and 
reform  them ;  let  them  distrust  their  own 
principles,  and  correct  them..  The  general- 
ity of  parents  do  too  little ;  some  do  much, 

ndmiss  their  reward,  because .  they  look 


not  to  any  strength  beyond  their  own  .-  after 
much  is  done,  much  will  remain  undone .  for 
the  entire  regulation  of  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions is  not  the  work  of  education  alone,  but 
is  effected  by  the  operation  of  divine  grace. 
Will  it  be  accounted  enthusiasm  to  suggest, 
4  that  the  fervent  effectual  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous parent  avaiicth  much  ?*  and  to  observe 
that  perhaps  the  reason  why  so  many  anx- 
ious mothers  fail  of  success  is,  because  they 
repose  with  confidence  in  their  own  skill  aud 
labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  without 
whose  blessing  they  do  Jbut  labour  in  vain  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  some  pious  parents  have  fallen  into  an 
error  of  an  opposite  kind  ?  From  a  full  con- 
viction that  human  endeavours  are  vain,  and 
that  it  is  God  alone  who  can  change  the 
heart,  they  are  earnest  in  their  prayers,  but 
not  so  earnest  in  their  endeavours  Such 
parents  should  be  reminded,  that  if  they  do 
not  add  their  exertions  to  their  prayers,  their 
children  are  not  likely  to  be  more  benefitted 
than  the  children  of  'those  who  do  not  add 
their  prayers  to  their  exertions.  What  God 
has  joined,  let  no  man  presume  to  separate. 
It  is  the  work  of  God,  we  readily  acknow- 
ledge, to  implant  religion  in  the  heart,  and  to 
maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  principle  of  con- 
duct. And  is  it  not  the  same  God  which 
causes  the  corn  to  grow  ?  Are  not  our  natu- 
ral lives  constantly  preserved  by  His  power  ? 
Who  will  deny  that  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  beinr?  But  bow  are 
these  works  of  God  carried  on  ?  By  means 
which  he  has  appointed.  By  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  the  corn  is  made  to  grow  ; 
by  food  the  body  is  sustained ;  and  by  reli- 
gious instruction  God  is  pleased  to  work  up- 
on the  human  heart.  But  unless  we  dili- 
gently plow,  and  sow,  and  weed,  and  ma- 
nure, have  we  any  right  to  depend  on  the  re- 
freshing showers  ana  ripening  suns  of  heav- 
en for  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  ? 
As  far  as  pe  see  the  ways  of  God,  ell  his 
works  are  carried  on  by  meant.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  our  duty  to  use  the  means,  and 
trust  in  God ;  to  remember  that  God  will 
not  work  without  the  means  ;  and  that  the 
means"  can  effect  nothing  without  his  bles- 
sing *  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water, 
but  it  is  God  must  give  the  increase.'  But 
to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  ?  To  the 
exertions  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  It  is  never 
said,  because  God  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease, that  Paul  and  Apollos  may  spare 
their  labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young 
probationer  just  and  sober  views  of  the 
world  on  which  she  is  about  to  enter.  In- 
stead of  making  her  bosom  bound  at  the  near 
prospect  of  emancipation  from  her  instruc- 
tors ;  instead  of  teaching  her  young  heart  to 
dance  with  premature  fluttering?  as  the  crit- 
ical winter  draws  near  in  which  the  is  to 
come  out ;  instead  of  raising  a  tumult  in  her 
busy  imagination  at  the  approach  of  her  first 
grown  up  ball,  an  event  held  out  as  forming 
the  first  graod  epocha  of  female  life,  as  the 
period  from  which  a  fresh  computation,  fix- 
ing the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo? 
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mawioed,  is  to  be  dated  $  instead  of  this,  en- 
deavour to- convince  her,  that  the  world  wilt 
not  turn  oat  to  be  thai  scene  of  unvarying 
and  never-ending  delights  which  the  has  per* 
baps  been  led  to  expect,  not  only  from  the 
sanguine  temper  and  warm  spirits  natural  to 
youth,  bot  from  the  value  she  has  seen  pot 
on  those  showy  accomplishments  which  have 
too  probably  been  fitting  her  for  her  exhibi- 
tion in  life.  Teach  her  that  this  world  is  not 
a  stage  for  the  display  of  superficial  or  even 
of  shining  talents,  bot  for  the  strict  and  so- 
ber exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance,  meek- 
ness, faith,  diligence,  aod  Belt-denial ;  of  her 
doe  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  wilt  be  spectators,  and  God  the  judge. 
Teach  her  that  boman  life  is  not  a  splendid 
romance,  spangled  over  with  brilliant  adven- 
tures, and  enriched  with  extraordinary  oc- 
ourrences,  and  diversified  with  wonderful  in* 
otdeots  ;  lead  her  not  to  expect  that  it  will 
abound  with  scenes  which  will  call  extraor- 
dinary qualities  and  wonderful  powers  into 
perpetual  action ;  and  for  whien,  if  she  ac- 
quit herself  well,  she  will  be  rewarded  with 
proportionate  fame  and  certain  commenda- 
tion. But  apprize  her  that  human  life  is  a 
true  history,  many  passages  of  which  will 
be  dull,  obscure,  and  uninteresting ;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  in- 
cidents and  pleasing  scenes  may  be  intersper- 
sed in  the  progress  of  toe  piece,  yet,  finally 
•one  event  happeneth  to  all  j  •  to  all  there  is 
one  awful  and  infallible  catastrophe  Ap- 
prise her  that  the  estimation  whicn  mankind 
forms  of  merit  is  not  always  just,  nor  is  its 
praise,  very  exactly  proportioned  to  desert ; 
tell  her  that  the  world  weighs  actions  in  far 
different  scales  from  '  the  balance  of,  the 
sanctuary,'  and  estimates  worth  by  a  far  dif- 
ferent standard  from  that  of  the  Gospel. 
Apprise  her  that  while  her  purest  intentions 
may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her  best 
actions  misrepresented,  she  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation  on 
occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  tell 
her  she  baa  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she 
may  be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for 
which,  if  she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn 
herself. 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and 
discouraging  picture  of  the  world,  but  rath- 
er seek  to  give  ber  a  just  and  sober  view  of 
the  part  she  will  have  to  act  in  it.  And  re- 
strain the  impetuosity  of  hope,  and  cool  the 
ardour  of  expectation,  by  explaining  to  her, 
that  this  part,  even  in  her  best  estate,  will 
probably  consist  in  a  succession  of  petty  tri- 
als, and  a  round  of  quiet  duties,  which,  if 
well  performed,  though  they  will  make  little 
or  no  figure  in  the  book  of  fame,  will  prove 
of  vast  importance  to  ber  in  that  day  when 
another '  book  is  opened,  and  the  judgment 
is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judred  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad.' 

Say  not  that  these  just  and  sober  views 
will  cruelly  wither  her  young  bones,  blast 
her  budding  prospects,  and  deaden  the  inno- 
cent satisfactions  of  life.  It  is  not  true. 
There  is,  happily,  an  active  spring  in  the 


mfadof  youth  w%ie%  faknVh)  *rlf&  freun  vig- 
our and  nninmred  etastieKy  from  ntry  sue* 
temporary  depression.  And  thong*  ber 
feekngs,  tastes  and  passions,  wSH  aft  he 
against  you,  if  you  set  before  her  u  nkhraJ 
delineation  of  hie,  yet  it  will  be  wam&Smg 
to  eet  ber  judgment  on  your  side.  It  is  no 
unwind  office  to  assist  the  short  view  e€  reels 
with  the  aids  of  long-sighted  experience ; 
to  enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  tae  bright- 
ness of  that  World  which  dazzles  them  m 
prospect,  though  it  is  probable  they  wiD  af- 
ter all  choose  to  believe  their  own  eyes  raw* 
er  than  the  offered  glass* 


CHAP.  VHt. 

On  female  study,  and  initiation  into9  law 
ledge. — Error  of  cultivating  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  neglect  qf  the  judgment*— Bookr 
of  reasoning  recommended. 

As  this  tittle  work  by  no  means 
the  character  of  a  general  scheme  of  < 

tion,  the  author  has  purposely  avoided ,  _ 

tinting  largely  on  any  kind  of  inatractios, 
but  as  it  happens  to  be  connected,  oUkariav 
mediately  or  remotely  with  objects  of  m  mer* 
al  or  religious  nature.  Of  course  she  has 
been  so  far  from  thinking  it  n< 
ter  into  the  enumeration  of 
books  which- are  used  in  general 
that  she  has  purposely  forborn  to 

any .     W  ith  such  books  the  rising  go 

is  tar  more  copiously  and  ably  furnished  than 
any  that  has  preceded  it ;  and  out  of  an  ex* 
cellent  variety  the  judicious  instructor  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as  assH 
be  beneficial  to  the  pupiL 

But  while  due  praise  ought  not  to  be  with- 
held from  the  improved  methods  of  rtmunn 
nicatinff  the  elements  of  general  knowledge; 
yet  is  mere  not  seme  danger  that  our  very 
advantages  may  lead  us  into  error,  by  cans- 
ins;  us  to  repose  so  confidently  on  the  multi- 
plied helps  which  facilitate  the  entrance  into 
learning,  as  to  render  our  pupils  susmrficad 
through  the  very  facility  of  acquirement  ? 
Where  so  much  is  done  for  tbem,  may  they 
not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  themselves?  and 
besides  that  exertion  may  slacken  for  want 
of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral  disad- 
vantage in  possessing  young  persons  with  tat 
notion  that  learning  may  be  acquired  without 
diligences  and  knowledge  be  attained  wttboaJ 
labour  ?  Sound  education  never  cast  bemads 
a  *  primrose  path  of  dalliande.'  Do  what  we 
will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into  learning, 
or  play  them  into  knowledge,  according  to 
the  conciliating  smoothness  of  the  modem 
creed,  and  the  selfish  indolence  of  the  mod* 
em  habits.  There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  ac- 
ouisitkms  which  really  deserve  the  name. 
And  as  Euclid,  in  order  to  repress  the  im- 
petuous vanity  of  greatness,  told  ins  sore- 
reign  that  tbere  was  no  ro^  way  to  a^osie- 
try,  so  the  fond  mother  may  be  assured  that 
there  is  no  short  cut  to  any  other  kind  of 
learning;  no  privileged  by-path  ekuumii front 
the  thorns  and  briers  of  repulse  sssdoxunurt- 
ty,  for  the  accommodation  of  epetatmte* 
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ivityor  fesaisine  weakness.  Tb#  tree  of 
tnow  ledge*  as  a  punishment,  perhaps,  for  its 
taring  bean  at  first  unfairly  tasted,  cannot 
ww  be  claimed  without  difficulty ;  and  this 
-cry  circumstance  serves  afterwards  to  fur- 
itsh  not  only  literary  pleasures,  bat  moral 
id  vantages.  For  the  knowledge  which  is 
oquired  by  unwearied  assiduity,  is  lasting  in 
he  possession,  and  sweet  to  the  possessor ; 
>oth  perhaps  in  proportion  to  the  cost  and  la- 
tour  of  the  acquisition.  And  though  an 
ble  teacher  ought  to  endeavour,  by  impro- 
ing  the  communicating  faculty  in  himself 
for  many  know  what  they  cannot  teach)  to 
often  every  difficulty  ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
cindness  and  ability  with  wbicn  be  will 
rnooth  every  obstruction,  it  is  probably 
iniong  the  wise  institutions  of  Providence 
hat  great  difficulties  stywld  still  remain, 
''or  education  is  but  an  initiation  into  that 
ife  of  trial  to  which  we  are  introduced  on 
*ir  entrance  into  this  world.  It  is  the  first 
making  in  to  that  state  of  toil  and  labour 
o  which  we  are  born,  and  to  which  sin,  has 
aade  us  liable ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
set the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of 
earning  may  be  converted  to  higher  uses 
ban  such  as  are  purely  literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  toa  captious  singu- 
arity,  if  1  venture  to  remark  that  real  know- 
edge  and  real  piety,  thomrh  they  may  have 
-Ained  in  many  instances,  have  suffered  in 
ithers  from  that  profusion  of  little,  amusing, 
entimental  books  with  which  the  youthful 
ibrary  overflows  ?  Abundance  has  its  dan- 
gers as  well  as  scarcity*  In  the  first  place 
nay  not  the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring 
ittle  works  increase  the  natural  reluctance 
o  those  more  dry  and  uninteresting  studies, 
•f  which,  after  all,  the  rudiments  of  every 
•art  of  learning  esttft  consist  ?  And  second- 
y,  is  there  not  some  danger  (though  there 
re  many  honourable  exceptions)  that  some 
f  those  engaging  narratives  may  serve  to 
arose  into  the  youthful  heart  a  soft  of  spori- 
•ue  goodness,  a  confidence  of  virtue,  a  pa- 
ade  of  charity  ?  And  that  the  benevolent 
c  Hone  with  the  recital  of  which  they  abound, 
Then  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  any 
ource  but  feeling,  may  tend  to  inspire  a  self- 
omnlaceocv,  a  self-gratulatien,  a  *  stand  by, 
jr  lam  holier  than  thou !'  Mav  not  the 
ticoess  with  which  the  good  deeds  of  the 
ittle  heroes  are  uniformly  crowned ;  the  in- 
a  riable  reward  which  is  made  the  instant 
oncomitant  of  well  doing,  furnish  the 
oung  reader  with  false  views  of  the  coodi- 
r«n  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  divine 
eatings  with  men  ?  May  they  not  help  to 
uggest  a  felse  standard  of  morals,  to  infuse 
.  love  of  popularity  and  an  anxiety  for  praise, 
r>  the  place  of  that  simple  and  unosteuta- 
ious  rule  of  doing  whatever  good  we  do, 
eraum  U  at  ike  willofQod?  The  uahrer- 
al  substitution  of  this  principle  would  tend 
©  porifV  the  worldly  morality  of  many  a  pop- 
lar (little  story.  And  there  are  few-  dan- 
i»rs  w/hien  good  patents  will  more  carefully 
nard  against  then  that  of  giving  their  chil- 
Iren  a  mere  political  piety ;  that  sort  of  re- 
igseti  which,  just  goes  to  make  people  snore 
<»*pectable,   and  to  stand   well   with  the 


world ;  a  religion  which  is  to  save  appear- 
ances without  inculcating  realities;  a  reli- 
gion which  affects  to  *  preach  peace  and 
good  will  to  men,'  but  which  forgets  to  give 
k  glory  to  God  in  the  highest.'* 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which 
is  much  helped  on  by  these  superficial  modes 
of  instruction;    for  frivolous  reading' will 

C reduce  its  correspondent  effect,  in  much 
sss  •  time  than  books  of  solid  instruction ; 
the  imagination  being  liable  to  be  worked 
upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be  set  a-going, 
much  faster  than  the  understanding  can  be 
opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened.  A 
talent  for  conversation  should  be  the  result 
of  instruction,  not  its  precursor;  it  is  a 
golden  fruit  when  suffered  to  ripen  gradually 
on  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in 
the  hot-bed  of  a  circulating  library,  it  will 
turn  out  worthless  and  vapid  in  proportion  as 
it  was  artificial,  and  premature.  -Girls  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  devour  a  multitude 
of  frivolous  books  will  converse  and  write 
with  a  far  greater  appearance  of  skill  as  to 
style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advanced 
age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
studies  ;  but  the  former  having  early  attain- 
ed to  that  low  standard  which  had  beenoeki 
out  to  them,  become  stationary  ;  while  the 
latter,  quietly  progressive,  are  passing 
through  just  gradation*  to  a  higher  strain  of 
mind  ;  and  those  who  early  begin  with  talk* 
ing  and  writing  like  women,  commonly  end 
with  thinking  and  acting  like  children. 

I  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works 
of  imagination  as  suit  this  early  period. 
When  moderately  used  ther  serve  to  stretch 
the  faculties  and  expand  the  mind :  but  1 
should  prefer  works  of  vigorous  genius  and 
pore  unmixed  fable  to  many  of  those  tame 
and  more  affected  moral  stories,  which  are 
not  grounded  on  Christian  principle.  1 
should  suggest  the  use  on  tbe  one  hand  of  ori- 
ginal and  acknowledged  fictions :  and  on  the 
other,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts;  so  that 
truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  in  the  mind.  There  is  something 
that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and  ex- 
cites new  ideas  in  many  of  tbe  bold  fictions 
of  tbe  east  And  there  is  one  peculiar  mer- 
it in  the  Arabian  and  some  other  oriental 
tales,  which  is.  that  they  exhibit  striking, 
and  in  many  respects  faithful  views  of  the 
manners,  habits,  customs,  and  religion  of 
their  respective  countries ;  so  that  some  tinc- 
ture of  real  local  information  is  acquired  by 
the  perusal  of  the  wildest  fable,  which  will 
not  be  withont  its  use  in  aiding  the  future 
associations  of  the  mind  in  all  that  relates  to 
eastern  history  and  literature. 
The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi- 

*  Am  rsgeaiaas  (and  in  msay  respects  useful) 
French  Treatise  oa  Education,  has  too  much  en- 
couraged this  political  piety,  by  considering  reli- 
gion as  a  thing  of  human  conTention,  rather  than 
of  divine  institution ;  as  a  tiling  creditable,  rather 
than  commanded  :  by  erecting  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
pediency in  the  room  of  Christian  simplicity;  and 
wearing  awav  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  the  •ubetRu- 
tion  of  occasional  deceit,  emiivoestioe,  subterfuge, 
and  mental  reservation. 
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ciently  subdued  by  early  ^application,  nor 
tamed  by  labour,  and  the  kind  or  knowledge 
they  commonly  do  acquire  is  early  attained ; 
and  being  chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of 
the  memory,  something  which  is  given  them 
to  get  off  by  themselves,  and  not  grounded 
in  their  minds  by  comment  and  conversation, 
it  is  easily  lost.  The  superficial  ovestivn-and 
oa#ieer-way,  for  instance,  in  which  they  of- 
ten learn  history,  furnishes  the  mind  with  lit- 
tle to  lean  on:  the  events  being  detached 
and  separated,  the  actions  having  no. links 
to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  charac- 
ters not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  rela- 
tion; the  chronology  being  reduced  to  dis- 
connected dates,  instead  of  presenting  an 
unbroken  series ;  of  course,  neither  events, 
actions,  characters,  nor  chronology,  fasten 
themselves  on  the  understanding,  but  rather 
float  in  the  memory  as  so  many  detached 
episodes,  than  contribute  to  form  the  mind 
and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
in.  the  important  science  of  men  and  man- 
ners. 

Theswarms  of  Abridgments,  Beauties,  and 
Compendiums,  which  form  too  considerable 
*  part  of  ayoung[  lady's  library,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  many  instances  as  an  infallible  re- 
ceipt for  making  a  superficial  mind.  The 
names  of  the  renowned  characters  in  history 
thus  become  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  those 
Who  can  neither  attach  to  the  ideas  of  the 
person,  the  series  of  his  actions,  nor  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  character.  A  few  fine  pas- 
sages from  the  poets  (passages  perhaps  which 
derived  their  chief  beauty  from  their  position 
and  connexion)  are  huddled  together  by 
some  extract-maker,  whose  brief  and  discon 
nected  patches  of  broken  and  discordant  ma- 
terials, while  they  inflame  young  readers 
with  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fill  the 
mind  nor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  back  to  their  shallow  sources  the 
hackneyed  quotations  of  certain  accomplish 
ed  young  ladies,  who  will  be  frequently  found 
not  to  have  come  legitimately  oy  any  thing 
tbey  know,  t  mean  not  to  have  drawn  it 
from  its  true  spring,  the  original  Works  of 
the  author  from  which  some  beauty-monger 
has  severed  it  Human  inconsistency  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  combine  two  ir- 
reconcilable things :  it  strives  to  unite  the 
reputation  of  knowledge  with  the  pleasures 
of  idleness,  forgetting  that  nothing  that  is 
Valuable  can  be  obtained  without  sacrifices, 
and  that  it  we  Would  purchase  knowledge, 
we  must  pay  for  it  the  fair  and  lawful  price 
of  time  and  industry.  For  this  extract-read- 
ing, while  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  con- 
venience, illustrates  the  character,  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  appetite  for  pleasure, 
and  that  love  of  ease  and  indolence  which  is 
generated  by  it,  leave  little  time  or  taste  for 
sound  improvement ;  while  the  vanity,  which 
is  equally  a  characteristic  of  the  existing  pe- 
riod, puts  in  its  claim  also  for  indulgence, 
and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  these  little 
snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  in 
the  abort  intervals  of  successive  amusements. 

Besides,  the  taste,  thus  pampered  with  de- 
licious morsels,  is  early  vitiated.  The  young 


reader  of  these  chuUred  bmuties  Conceit* 
a  disrelish  for  every  thing  which  is  plain,  aid 
grows  impatient,  if  obliged  to  get  through 
those  equally  necessary  though  less  showy 
parts  of  a  work,  in  which  perhaps  the  au- 
thor £ives  the  best  proof  of  his  judgment  by 
keeping  under  that  occasional  brilliancy  an3 
incidental  ornament,  of  which  these  superfi- 
cial students  are  in  constant  pursuit.  la  all 
well-written  books,  there  is  much  that  u 
good  which  is  not  dazzling ;  and  these  shal- 
low critics  should  be  taught,  that  it  ia  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and  unin- 
teresting parts  of  bis  work,  that  the  judicious 
poet  commonly  reserves  those  flowers*  whose 
beauty  is  deuced  when  they  are  plucked 
from  toe  garland  into  which  be  had  so  skil- 
fully woven  them 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general 
application  ;  there  are  many  valuable  works 
which  from  their  bulk  would  be  almost  inac- 
cessible to  a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a 
considerable  part  pf  which  may  not  be  gen- 
erally useful.  Even  in  the  best  written  hooka 
there  is  often  superfluous  matter;  author* 
are  apt  to  get  enamoured  of  their  subject, 
and  to  dwell  too  long  on  it :  every  person 
cannot  find  time  to  read  a  longer  work  on 
any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  for  them 
to  know  something  on  almost  every  subject ; 
those,  therefore,  who  abridge    voluminous 
works  judiciously,  render  service  to  the  com- 
munity.   But  there  seems,  if  I  may  venture 
the  remark,  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  use  of 
abridgments.    They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  hands  of  yvuth,  who  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  leisure  for  the  works  at  large ;  while 
abridgments  seem  more  immediately  calcu- 
lated for  persons  in  more  advanced  life,  who 
wish  to  recall  something  they  had  forgotten ; 
who  want  to  restore  old  ideas  rather  than  ac- 
quire new  ones ;  or  they  are  useful  for  per- 
sons immersed  in  the  business  of  the  world ; 
who  have  little  leisure  for  voluminous  read- 
ing: they  are  excellent  to  refresh  the  mind, 
but  not  competent  to  form  it ;  they  serve  to 
bring-  back  what  bad  been  formerly  knows, 
but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
mental  and  bodily  conformation  of  women. 
The  instructor  therefore  should  imitate  the 
physician.  If  the  latter  prescribe  bracing 
medicines  for  a  body  of  which  delicacy  is  the 
disease,  the  former  would  do  well  to  prohibit 
relaxing  reading  for  a  mind  which  is  already 
of  too  soft  a  texture,  and  should  strengthen 
its  feeble  tone  by  invigorating  reading. 

By  softness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mesa 
imbecility  of  understanding,  but  natural 
softness  of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  to- 
gether with  that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is 
fostered  by  indulging  in  seducing  books,  and 
in  the  general  habits  of  fashionable  life. 

•I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books 
which  are  immediately  religious,  but  such  as 
exercise  the  reasoning  faculties,  teach  the 
mind  to  $et  acquainted  with  its  own  nature, 
and  to  stir  up  its  own  powers.  Let  not  a 
timid  young  lady  start  if  I  should  venture  i<> 
recommend  to  her,  after  a  proper  course  of 
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preparatory  reading,  to  swallow  and  digest 
uch  strong1  meat  as  Watts'B  or  Duncan's  lit- 
tle book  of  Logic,  some  parts  cf  Mr.  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Ha  man  Understanding,  and 
bishop  Butler's  Analogy.  Where  there  is 
Leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able  friend  to 
omment  and  to  counsel,  works  of  this  na- 
ture might  be  profitably  substituted  in  the 
•lace  of  so  much  English  sentiment,  French 
Miilosophy,  Italian  love-songs,  and  fantastic 
Orman  imagery  and  magic  wonders.— > 
W  bile  such  enervating  or  absurd  books  sadly 
^qualify  the  reader  for  solid  pursuit  or  vie- 
> rons  thinking,  the  studies  here  recommend- 
ed would  act  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  as  a  kind  of  alterative,  and,  if  1  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  would  help  to 
brace  the  intellectual  stamina. 

This  .suggestion,  is,  however,  by  no  means 
intended  to  exclude  works  of  taste  and  ima- 
gination, which  must  always  make  the  orna- 
mental part,  and  of  course  a  very  considera- 
ble part,  of  female  studies.  It  is  only  inti- 
mated, that  they  should  not  form  them  en- 
tirety and  exclusively.  For  what  is  called 
dry,  tough  reading,  independent  of  the  know- 
ledge it  conveys,  is  useful  as  an  habit,  and 
wholesome  as  an  exercise.  Serious  study 
serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  more  trying 
conflicts ;  it  lifts  the  reader  from  sensation  to 
intellect ;  it  abstracts  her  from  the  world  and 
its  vanities ;  it  fixes  a  wandering  spirit,  and 
fortifies  a  weak  one;  it  divorces  her  from 
matter ;  it  corrects  that  spirit  of  trifling 
which  she  naturally  contracts  from  the  frivo- 
lous turn  of  female  conversation  and  the  pet- 
ty nature  of  female  employments ;  it  con- 
centrates her  attention,  assists  her  in  a  habit 
of  excluding  trivial  thoughts,  and  thus  even 
iielps  to  qualify  her  for  religious  pursuits.— 
Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  woman  a  Chris- 
tian use  to  be  made  of  sober  studies  ;  while 
books  of  an  opposite  cast,  however  unexcep- 
tionable they  may  be  sometimes  found  in 
point  of  expression,  however  free  from  evil 
tn  its  more  gross  and  palpable  shapes,  yet 
from  their  very  nature  and  constitution  they 
excite  a  spirit  of  relaxation,  by  exhibiting 
scenes  and  suggesting  ideas  which  soften  the 
mind  and  set  the  fancy  at  work  ;  they  take 
•  •if  wholesome  restraints,  diminish  sober- 
mindedness,  impair  the  general  powers  of  re- 
liance, and  at  best  feed  habits  of  improper 
indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  and  visionary 
indolence,  which  lays  the  mind  open  to  error 
and  the  heart  to  seduction. 

Women  are  little  accustomed  to  close  rea- 
soning on  any  subject ;  still  less  do  they  inure 
'iicir  minds  to  consider  particular  parts  of  a 
Mifaject ;  they  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a 
truth  round,  and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  as- 
pects apd  positions,  and  this  perhaps  is  one 
cause  (as  will  be  observed  in  another  place*) 
cf  the  too  great  confidence  tbey  are  disposed 
<o  place  in  their  own  opinions.  Though 
their  imagination  is  already  too  lively,  and 
iheir  judgment  naturally  incorrect;  tn  edu- 
cating- them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  ima- 
:» nation,  while  we  neglect  the  regulation  of 
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the  judgment.  They  already  want  ballast, 
and  we  make  their  education  consist  m  con- 
tinually crowding  more  sail  than  tlicy  can 
carry.  Their  intellectual  powers  being  so 
little  strengthened  by  exercitc,  makes  every 
petty  business  appear  a  hardship  to  them; 
whereas  serious  study  would  be  useful,  were 
it  only  that  it  leads  the  mind  t6  the  habit  of 
conquering  difficulties.  But  it  is  peculiarly 
bard  to  turn  at  once  from  the  indolent  repose 
of  light  reading,  from  tjic  concerns  of  mere 
animal  life;  the  objects  of  sense,  or  the  fri- 
volousness  of  female  chit  chat ;  it  is  pecu- 
liarly hard,  I  say,  to  a  mind  so  softened,  to 
rescue  itself  from  the  dominion  of  self-indul- 
gence, to  resume  its  powers,  to  call  home  its 
scattered  strength,  to  shut  out  every  foreign 
intrusion,  to  force  back  a  spring  so  unnatu- 
rally bent,  and  to  devote  itself  to  religious 
reading,  to  active  business,  to  sober  reflec- 
tion, to  self-examination.  Whereas  to  an 
intellect  accustomed  to  think  at  all,  the  diffi- 
culty of  thinking  seriously  is  obviously  les- 
sened 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  make  scho- 
lastic ladies  or  female  dialecticians  ;  but 
there  is  little  fear  that  the  kind  of  books  here 
recommended,  if  thoroughly  rtudred,  and  not 
superficially  skimmed,  will  make  them  pe- 
dants or  induce  conceit  ;  for  by  showing 
them  the  possible  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
you' will  bring  them  to  see  the  littleness  of 
their  own  ;  and  surely  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  mind,  to  regulate,  to  inform  it ;  to 
show  it  its  own  ignorance  and  its  own  na- 
ture, does  not  seem  the  way  to  puff  it  up.— 
But  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  be  elated  with 
her  literary  acquisitions,  check  the  rising 
vanity  by  calling  to  mind  the  just  remark  of 
Swift, *  that  after  all  her  boasted  acquire- 
ments, a  woman  will,  generally  speaking,  be 
found  to  possess  less  of  what  is  called  learn- 
ing than  a  common  school-boy.' 

Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  this  sort  of 
reading  will  convert  ladies  into  authors.— 
The  direct  contrary  effect  will  be  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  perusal  of  writers  who 
throw  the  generality  of  readers  at  such  an 
unapproachable  distance  as  to  check  pre- 
sumption, instead  of  exciting  it.  Who  are 
those  ever  multiplying  authors,  that  with  un- 
paralleled fecundity  are  overstocking  the 
world  with  their  quick  succeeding  progeny  ? 
They  are  novel-writers  ;  the  easiness  of 
whose  productions  is  at  once  the  came  of 
their  own  fruitfuloess,  and  of  the  almost  in* 
finitely  numerous  race  of  imitators  to  whom 
they  give  birth.  Such  is  the  frightful  facility 
of  this  species  of  composition,  that  every 
raw  girl,  while  she  reads,  is  tempted  to  fancy 
that  she  can  also  write.  And  as  Alexander, 
on  perusing  the  Iliad,  found  by  congenial 
sympathy  the  image  of  Achilles  stamped  on 
his  own  ardent  soul,  and  felt  himself  tne  he- 
ro he  was  studying ;  and  as  Corregio,  on  first 
beholding  a  picture  which  exhibited  the  per- 
fection of  the  graphic  art,  prophetically  felt 
all  his  own  future  greatness,  and  cried  out  in' 
rapture,  ( And  I  too  am  a  painter  !*  so  a 
thorough-paced  novel-reading  miss,  at  the 
close  of  every  tissue  "of  hackneyed  adven- 
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tares,  feel*  within  herself  tbe  stirring  impulse 
of  corresponding  genius,  and  triumphantly 
exclaims,  *  And  1  too  am  an  author  V  The 
glutted  imagination  soon  overflows  witfaf  the 
redundance  of  cheap  sentiment  and  plentiful 
incident,  and  by  a  sort  of  arithmetical  pro- 
portion, is  enabled  by  the  perusal  of  any 
three  novels,  to  produce  a  fourth ;  till  every 
fresh  production,  like  the  prolific  progeny  of 
Banquo,  is  followed  by 

Another,  and  another,  and  another ! 

Is  a  lady,  however  destitute  of  talents,  edu- 
cation* or  knowledge  of  the  world,  whose 
studies  have  been  completed  by  a  circulating 
library,  in  any  distress  of  mind  ?  the  writing 
a  novel  suggests  itself  as  the  best  soother  of 
her  sorrows!  Does  she  labour  under  any 
deprcssioncf  circumstances?  writing  a  novel 
occurs,  as  tbe  readiest  receipt  for  mending 
them  !  And  she  solaces  her  imagination  with 
the  conviction  that  tbe  subscription  which 
baa  been  extorted  by  her  importunity,  or  giv- 
en to  her  necessities,  has  been  offered  as  an 
homage  to  her  genius.  And  this  confidence 
instantly  levies  a  fresh  contribution  for  a  suc- 
ceeding work.  Capacity  and  cultivation  are 
so  little  taken  into  toe  account,  that  writing 
a  book  seems  to  be  now  considered  as  the 
only  sure  resource  which  the  idle  and  tbe  il- 
literate have  always  in  their  power. 

May  the  author  be  indulged  in  a  short  di- 
gression while  she  remarks,  though  rather 
out  of  its  place,  that  the  corruption  occasion- 
ed by  these  books  has  spread  so  wide,  and  de- 
scended so  low,  as  to  have  become  one  of  the 
moat  universal,  as  well  as  most  pernicious, 
sources  of  corruption  among  us.  Not  only 
among  milliners,  mantua-makers,  and  other 
trades  where  numbers  work  together,  the  la- 
bour of  one  girl  is  frequently  sacrificed,  that 
she  may  be  spared  to  read  those  mischievous 
books  to  the  others ;  but  she  has  been  assur- 
ed by  clergymen  woo  have  witnessed  the  fact, 
that  they  are  procured  and  greedily  read  in 
tbe  wards  of  our  hospitals !  an  awful  hint, 
that  those  who  teach  toe  poor  to  read,  should 
not  only  take  care  to  furnish  them  with  prin- 
ciples which  will  lead  them  to  abhor  corrupt 
books,  but  that  they  should  also  furnish  them 
with  such  books  as  shall  strengthen  and  con- 
principles.*    And  let  every  Chris- 


*  The  above  frets  furnish  no  argument  on  the 
aide  of  those  who  would  keep  the  poor  in  igno- 
rance. Those  who  cannot  read  can  hear,  ana  are 
likely  to  hear  to  worse  purpose  than  those  who 
have  been  better  taught.  And  that  ignorance  far- 
nnhee  no  security  for  integrity  either  in  morals  or 
polities,  the  late  revolts  in  more  than  one  countrv, 
remsrhsMs  for  the  ignorance  of  the  poor,  fully  il- 
insttate.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  above  facts 
may  tend  to  impress  lames  with  the  importance  of 
superintending  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  of 
making  it  an  indispensable  part  of  their  charity  to 
give  them  moral  and  religious  books. 

The  late  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  (s  man  not 
likely  to  be  suspected  of  over-strictnesa)  assured 
a  particular  friend  of  the  author,  that  during  his 
lone  smntsistietion  of  justice  in  Bow-street,  only 
*tx  Scotchmen  were  brought  before  him.  Tbe  re- 
mark did  not  pioteed  from  say  national  partiality 
in  the  nmmstrate,  bat  was  produced  by  him  in 
proof  of  the  effect  of  a  sober  and  religious  educa- 


tian  remember,  that  there  is  no  oonsr  ereyrf 
entering  truly  into -the  spirit  of  that  divine 
prayer,  which  petitions  that  the  nam*  of  God 
may  be  'hallowed,'  that  'his  kingdom  (of 
grace)  may  come,',  and  that  *hw  Ml  sway  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  thai  by 
each  individual  contributing  accordion;  to  ha 
measure  to  accomplish  the  work  for  mmk  h  be 
prays ;  for  to  pray  that  these  great  object* 
may  be  promoted,  without  contributing  to 
their  promotion  by  our  exertions,  our  naoney, 
and  our  influence,  is  a  palpable  hmoousia. 
tency. 


CHAP.  12L 

On  the  rtligious  and  moral  use  e/AasJofy  and 

geography. 

While  every  sort  of  useful  sTnetrledga 
should  be  carefully  imparted  to  young*  per- 
sons, it  should  be  'imparted  not  merely  for 
its  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  its 
subserviency  to  higher  things.    All  human 
learning  should  be  taught,  not  as  an  end,  hot 
a  means ;  and  in  this  view  even  a  lesson  of 
history  or  geography  may  be  converted  into 
a  lesson  of  religion.    In  the  study  of  history, 
(he  instructor  will  accustom  the  pupil  not 
merely  to  store  her  memory  with  nets  and 
anecdotes,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs; 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  trace  elfects 
to  their  causes,  to  examine  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  accurately  to  observe  the  op- 
eration of  tbe  passions.    It  is  only  meant  to 
notice  here  some  few  of  tbe  moral  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  judicious  peru- 
sal of  history ;  and  from  among  other  points 
of  instruction.  I  select  the  following  :* 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature  : 
It  may  help  to  show  tbe  plan  of  Providence 


*  It  were  to  be  wished  that  more  htoorians  rr- 
sembled  the  excellent  Rottia  ia  the  r*£n*ms  sad 
moral  turn  given  to  his  writings  of  this  kind,— But 
here  may  f  be  permitted  to  observe  incidentally 
(for  it  is  not  immediately  analogous  to  my  subject) 
that  there  is  one  disadvantage  which  attend*  the 
common  practice  of  setting  young  ladies  to  lead  an- 
cient history  and  geography  in  French  or  ltahas, 
who  have  not  been  previously  well  grounded  ta 
tbe  pronunciation  of  classical  names  or  person*  sad 
pieces  in  our  own  langoage.  The  foreign  tstauaa* 
tioas  of  Greek  and  Kosaan  names  are  often  very 
different  from  the  English,  and  where  they  are  firrt 
acquired  are  frequently  retained  and  adopted  in 
their  stead,  so  as  to  give  an  illiterate  appearance  to 
the  conversation  of  some  women  who  are  not  reaT* 
ly  ignorant.  And  this  defective  pronunciation  i' 
the  more  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  education  of 
ladies  who  are  not  taught  quantity  as  boys  are. 

tion  among  the  lower  ranks,  on  their  morals  ss4 
conduct. 

See  farther  the  sentiments  of  a  still  more  eele* 
brated  cotempointy  on  thewdaty  of  tsnareatJag  tan 
poet>— *We  have  been  taught  that  the  «reo*> 
stance  of  the  Gospel's  being  preached  to  she  poor 
was  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  its  mission.  W» 
think,  therefore,  that  those  do  not  believe  it  who  sV 
not  take  care  it  should  be  preached  to  the  poor.' 
Burke  on  fo  FYencS  Rnqfaion, 
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It  ma*  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Peevt* 
dance, in  the oomaon faihve  of  virtue,  And 
the  fmqssmt  success  of  vice : 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  owe  judg- 
ment: 

It  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  in 
sel£knewiedge» 

•  But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important 
flocjrine  of  latmen  oorrnpuoa  from  the  study 
of  history,  will  require  a  truly  Christian  com- 
mentator in  the  friend  with  whom  the  work 
is  perused.    For,  from  the  low  standard  of 
right  established  by  the  generality  of  histo 
mas,  who  erect  so  many  persons  into  good 
characters  who  fall  short  of  the  true  idea  of 
Christian  virtue,  the  unassisted  reader  will 
be  liable  to  form  very  imperfect  views  of 
what  is  read  goodness ;  and  will  conclude, 
as  ins  author  sometimes  does,  that  the  true 
idea  ef  human  nature  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  medium  between  bis  best  and  his  worst 
characters ;  without  acquiring  a  just  notion 
of  that  prevalence  of  era ;  which,  in  spite  of 
those  few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and 
there  just  serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  history, 
tends  abundantly  to  establish  the  doctrine. 
It  will  indeed  be  centinnaUy  establishing  it* 
self  bv  those  who,  in  perusing  the  history  of 
mankind,  careMly  mark  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  sin,  from  the  first  timid  irruption  of 
an  evil  thought,  to  the  fearless  accomplish- 
ment of  the  abhorred  crime  in  which  that 
thought  has    ended  :    from   the  indignant 

Suestioa,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should 
o  this  great  thing  ?'*  to  the  perpetration  of 
that  very  enormity  of  which  the  self-acquit- 
ting delinquent  could  not  endure  the  slight- 
est suggestion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  observed, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the 
flattering  accounts  which  many  voyage-wri- 
ters new  fond  of  exhibiting  of  the  virtue, 
amiableness,  and  benignity,  of  some  of  the 
countries  newly  discovered  by  our  circum- 
navigators ;  that  they  should  learn  to  suspect 
the  superior  goodness  ascribed  to  the  Hin- 
doos, and  particularly  the  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pellew  Islands  ?  These 
last  indeed  have  been  represented  as  having 
almost  escaped  the  universal  taint  of  our 
comanoo  nature,  and  would  seem  by  their 
purity  to*  have  sprang  worn  another  ancestor 
than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  evercnarged  por- 
traits of  man,  in  his  natural  state,  are  drawn 
with  the  invidious  design,  by  counteracting 
the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  to  degrade 
the  value  and  even  destroy  the  necessity  of 
the  Christian  sacrifloe  t  by  insinuating  that 
uncultivated  man  is  so  disposed  to  rectitude 
is  to  sma^fvtde  th*  occasion  for  thai?  redemp- 
t  km  whseh  feprafuBsedly  designed  for  sinner* 
Poet  is*  ceutttries  pmfbssing  Christianity, 
wmuf  are  get  Christians  wiH  be  too 
If  gwmtedl    Yet  to  say  nothing  ef  the 
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▼sat  onpojieifty  ef  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  Christian-* 
Uy,  is  there  not  something  even  in  her  reflex 
light  which  guides  to  greater  purity  many 
of  these  who  do  not  profess  to  walk  by  it ;  I 
doubt  much,  if  numbers  of  the  unbelievers 
of  a  Christian  country,  from  the  sounder 
views  and  better  habits  derived  incidentally 
and  collaterally,  as  it  were,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Gospel,  the  truth  of  which  howev-> 
er  they  do  not  acknowledge,  would  not  start 
at  many  of  the  actions  which  these  heathen. 
perfecuxmiiU  daily  commit  without  hesitation. 

The  religious  reader  of  reneral  history. 
will  observe  the  controlling  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  direction  of  events :  in  taming' 
the  most  uoworthy  actions  and  Instruments 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 
She  will  mark  infinite  Wisdom  directing 
what  appears  to  be  casual  occurrences,  to 
the  completion  of  his  own  plan.  She  will* 
point  out  how  causes  seemingly  the  most  un- 
connected, events  seemingly  the  most  un- 
promising, circumstances  seemingly  the 
most  incongruous,  are  all  working  together 
for  some  final  good.  She  will  mark  how  na- 
tional as  well  as  individual  crimes  are  often 
overruled  to  some  hidden  purpose  far  diner* 
ent  from  the  intention  of  the  actors :  now 
Omnipotence  can,  and  often  does,  bring 
about  the  best  purposes  by  the  worst  instru- 
ments :  how  the  bloody  and  unjust  conquer- 
or is  but •  the  rod  of  his  wrath,1  to  punish  or  . 
to  purify  bis  offending  children :  how  *  the 
fury  of  the  oppressor,*  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the  whole 
scheme  shall  be  unfolded,  vindicate  Hit 
righteous  dealings.  She  will  explain  to  the 
less  enlightened  reader,  bow  infinite  Wisdom 
often  mocks  the  insignificance  of  human, 
greatness,  and  the  shallowness  of  human/ 
ability,  by  setting  aside  instruments  the  most 
powerful  and  promising,  while  He  works  by: 
agents  comparatively  contemptible.  Alt 
she  will  carefully  guard  this  doctrine  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  thus  working  out  his  own 
purposes  through  the  sin*  of  his  creatures, 
and  by  the  instrumentality  ef  the  wicked,  by 
calling  to  mind,  while  the  offender  is  hot  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Artificer,  4  the 
wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom  the  at 
fenoe  cometh  !'  she  will  explain  how  these 
mutations  and  revolutions  in  states  which  ap- 
pear to  us  so  unaccountable,  and  bow  those 
operations  of  Providence  which  seem  to  us 
so  entangled  and  complicated,  all  move  har- 
moniously and  in  perfect  order :  that  there 
is  not  an  event  but  has  its  oommis&ioa ;  not 
a  misfortune  which  breaks  its  allotted  rank  ;. 
not  a  trial  which  moves  out  of  its  appointed, 
track.  While  calamities  and  crimes  seem 
to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all  is  commanded  or 
permitted  ;.  all  is  under  the  control  of  a  wis- 
dom whioh  cannot  erv,  of  a  goodness  which 
cannot  do  wrong 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  instan- 
ce*. When*  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader 
rises  in>  honest  indismation  at  that  hypocriti- 
cal piety  which  mveteedV  an-  nnemsadsng. 
qissaeto*  malar  way  am  the  lawful  crime  ef 
Sour  eighth  Henay's  marriage  with   Ann* 
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Boleyn,  and  When  that  indignation  k  in- 
creased by  the  more  open  profligacy  which 
brought  about  the  execution  of  the  latter ; 
the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  occa- 
sion for  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were 
overruled  to  the  happiness  of  the  country ; 
and  how,  to  Ibis  inauspicious  marriage,  from 
which  the  heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  prot- 
estant  religion  owed  its  firm  stability.  This 
view  of  the  subject  will  lead  the  reader  to 
justify  the  povidence  of  God  without  dimin- 
ishing her  abhorrence  of  the  vices  of  the  ty- 
rant. 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  con- 
quest of  ambition,  after  having  deluged  a 
land  with  blood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in 
guilt,  and  the  innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may 
yet  be  made  the  instrument  of  opening  to 
future  generations  the  way  to  commerce,  to 
civilization,  to  Christianity.  She  may  re- 
mind her,  as  they  are  following  Caesar  in  his 
invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas  the  con- 
queror fancied  he  was  only  gratifying  his 
own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
own  name,  and  proving  that  ' this  world  was 
made  for  Caesar ;'  be  was  in  reality  becom- 
ing the  effectual  though  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  leading  a  land  of  barbarians  to  civil- 
ization and  to  science :  and  was  in  fact  pre- 
paring an  island  of  pagans  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  Christ  8ne  will  inform  her,  that 
when  afterwards  the  victorious  country  of 
the  same  Caesar  had  made  Judea  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  Jews  had  become  its  trib- 
utaries, the  Romans  did  not  know,  nor  did 
the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this  circum- 
stance was  operating  to  the  confirmation  of 
an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  *  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree 
that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed ;'  be  vain- 
ly thought  he  was  only  enlarging  his  own  im- 
perial power,  whereas  he  was  acting  in  on- 
conscious  subservience  to  the  decree  of  a 
hipher  Sovereign,  and  was  helping  to  ascer- 
tain by  a  .public  act  the  exact  period  of 
Christ's  birth,  and  furnishing  a  record  of  bis 
extraction  from  that  family  from  which  it  was 
predicted  by  a  long  line  of  prophets  that  he 
should  spring.  Herod's  atrocious  murder  of 
the  innocents  has  added  an  additional  cir- 
cumstance for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith ; 
the  incredulity  of  Thomas  has  strengthened 
our  belief;  nay,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  PHate,  were  the  human  in- 
struments employed  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed 
with  Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to 
mutiny  not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the 
very  existence  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence, in  contemplating  those  frequent  in 
stances  which  occur  in  history  of  the  tU  suc- 
cess of  Hie  more  virtuous  cause,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He  will  see  with 
astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which  triumphs, 
while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly  tfce  better 
cause,  fatts.  J  Now  and  then  indeed  a  Cicero 
JWauVufld  a  Catfttae  issnMned:  but  of- 
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ten,  it  is  Cawar  successful  against  the 
what  juster  pretensions  of  Potnpey, 
against  the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cat©.  It  n 
Octavius  who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brata* 
that  be  triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  en- 
throned, white  Germanicus  falls ! 

Thus  bis  faith  in  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
4  Surely  it  is  not  God  that  govern*  the  earth ! ' 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  here  the 
suggestions  of  a  christian  instructor  are  pe- 
culiarly wanted)  there  will  appear  gTeat  wis- 
dom in  this  very  confusion  or  vice  and  vir- 
tue ;  for  it  is  calculated  to  send  our  tboegfctB 
foward  to  a  world  of  retribution,  the  princi- 
ple of  retribution  being  so  imperfectly  es- 
tablished in  this.    It  is  indeed  so  far  common 
for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage  here,  in 
point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not  of  glo- 
ry, that  the  course  of  Providence  is  **iU  cal- 
culated to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  aide  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  often 
ful,  that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue, 
that  bis  work  may  be  perfect,  mast 
reserve  a  world  of  retribution, 
fused  state  of  things  therefore  is  t 
state  which  is  most  of  all  calculated  to  coo- 
firm  the  deeply  considerate  mind  in  the  be* 
lief  of  a  future  state:  for  if  all  here  were 
even  or  very  nearly  so,  should  we  Dot  say, 
1  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and 
no  other  world  '    On  the  other  hand,  if 
always  triumphed,  should  we  not  than  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  Una 
virtue,  and  to  urish  for  no  other  world. 

It  seems  so  very  important  to  ground 
young  persons  in  the  belief  that  they  will  not 
inevitably  meet  in  this  world  with  reward 
and  success  according  to  their  merit,  and  to 
habituate  them  to  expect  even  the  moat  vir- 
tuous attempts  to  be  often,  though  not  always 
disappointed,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  tautolo- 
gy on  this  point  This  fact  is  precisely'  what 
history  teaches.  The  truth  should  be  plainly 
told  to  the  young:  reader ;  and  the  antidote 
to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and  worldly 
people  would  expect  to  arise  from  divulging 
this  discouraging  doctrine,  hfaiik  The  im- 
portance of  faith  therefore,  and  the  necessity 
of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  peraeverimj  vir- 
tue, is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  hatery 
itself.  For  the  same  thing  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happens  to  private  life  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a 
page,  even  of  pagan  history,  which  may  not 
be  made  instrumental  to  the  establishing  of 
the  truth  of  revelation ;  and  it  is  only  by 
such  a  guarded  mode  of  instruction  that 
some  of  the  evils  attending  on  the  study  of 
ancient  literature  can  be  obviated. 

Distrust  and  diffidence  in  our  own  judg- 
ment seems  to  be  also  an  important  instruc- 
tion to  be  learnt  from  history.  How  con- 
trary to  all  expectation  do  the  events  therein 
recorded  commonly  turn  out !  How  contin- 
ually is  the  moat  sagacious  conjecture  of  hu- 
man penetration  bailed  .'"and  yet  we  proceed 
to  foretelthis  consequence,  and  to  predict 
that  event  from  the  appearances  of  things 
under  our  own  observation,  with  the  same 
arrogant  certainly  as  if  we  bad  never  been 
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warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of  successive 


Them  is  scarcely  one  great  event  in  histo- 
ry which  does  not,  in  the  issue,  produce  ef- 
fects upon  which  human  foresight  could  nev- 
er hare  calculate^    The  success  of  Augus- 
tas against  his  country  produced  peace  in 
many  distant  provinces,  who  thus  oeased  to 
be  liaiiMifd  and  tormented  by  this  oppres- 
sive republic     Could  this  effect  have  been 
foreseen,  it  might  have  sobered  the  despair 
of   Cato,  and  checked  the  vehemence  of 
Brulna.    In  politics,  in  short  in  every  thing 
except  in  morals  and  religion,  all  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  uncertain. — This  reasoning 
is  not  meant  to  show  that  Cato  ought  not  to 
bare  foufrhL>  but  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
despemded  even  alter  the  last  battle ;    and 
certainly,    even  upon  his  own  principles, 
ought  not  to  nave  killed  himself.     It  would 
be  departing  too  much  from  my  object  to  ap- 
ply this  argument,  however  obvious  the  ap- 
plication, against  those  who  were  driven  to 
unieaaonable  distrust  and  despair  by  the  late 
successes  of  a  neighbouring  nation. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  comparatively 
of  little  value,  if  we  neglect  self-knowledge ; 
and  of  self-knowledge  history  and  biogra- 
phy may  be  made  successful  vehicles.  It 
will  be  to  little  purpose  that  our  pupils  be- 
come accurate  critics  on  the  characters  of 
others,  while  they  remain  ignorant  of  them- 
selves; for  while  to  those  who  exercise  a 
habit  of  self-application  a  book  of  profane 
history  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  im- 
provement in  this  difficult  science ;  so  with- 
out such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in 
this  view,  be  read  with  little  profit 

It  will  be  to  no  purpose  that  the  reader 
weeps  over  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian  he- 
ro, or  the  constancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she  do 
not  bear  in  mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to 
endure  her  own  common  trials  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  temper :  if  she  do  not  bear 
in  mind  that,  tocontroul  irregular  humours, 
and  to  submit  to  the  daily  vexations  of  life, 
will  require,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  the 
exertion  of  the  same  principle,  and  supplica- 
tion for  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit  which 
sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  trying 
conflicts  of  life ;  or  the  martyr  in  his  agony 
mt  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  few  in- 
stances, by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  sa- 
cred and  common  history  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote self-knowledge  ?  And  let  me  again  re- 
mind the  warm  admirer  of  suffering  piety 
Under  extraordinary  trial**  that  if  she  now 
fail  in  the  petty  occasions  to  which  she  is  ac- 
tually called  out,  she  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  stood  in  those  more  trying  occasions 
which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying 
saint  who  renounced  his  ease,  or  chose  to 
embrace  death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty, 
let  .her  ask  herself  if  she  has  never  refused 
to  submit  to  the  paltry  inconvenience  of  riv- 
ing up  her  company,  or  even  altering  ner 
dinner-boor  on  a  Sunday,  though  by  this  tri- 
fling sacrifice  her  family  might  have  been 
enabled  to  attend  the  public  worship  in  the 
afternoon. 


While  she  reads  with  horror  that  Belshaz- 
zar  was  rioting  with  his  thousand  nobles  at 
the  very  moment  wheu  the  Persian  army 
was  bursting  through  the  brazen  gates  of 
Babylon ;  is  she  very  sure  that  she  herself. 
in  an  almost  equally  imminent  moment  of 
public  danger,  has  not  been  nightly  indulging 
in  every  spdResof  dissipation  ? 

When  she  is  deploring  the  inconsistency 
of  the  human  heart,  while  She  contrasts  in 
Mark  Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of 
ease  at  one  period,  with  his  licentious  indul- 
gences at  another ;  or  while  she  laments 
over  the  intrepid  soul  of  Caesar,  whom  she 
bad  been  following  in  his  painful  marches, 
or  admiring  in  his  contempt  of  death,  now 
dissolved  in  dissolute  pleasures  with  the  en- 
snaring queen  of  Egypt ;  let  her  examine 
whether  she  herself  has  never,  though  in  a 
much  lower  degree,  evinced  something  of 
the  same  inconsistency  ?  whether  she  who 
lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sober,  and  reasona- 
ble life  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  .little  scruple 
in  the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant 
pleasures  of  the  capital  ?  whether  she  never 
carries  about  with,  her  an  accommodating 
kind  of  religion,  which  can  be  made  to  bend 
to  places  and  seasons,  to  climates  and  cus- 
toms, to  times  and  circumstances;  which 
takes  its  tincture  from  the  fashion  without, 
and  not  its  habits  from  the  principle  within  ; 
which  is  decent  with  the  pious,  sober  with 
the  orderly,  and  loose  with  the  licentious  ? 

While  sne  is  admiring  the  generosity  of 
Alexander  in  giving  away  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  she  could  imitate  this  magnanimity, 
take  heed  if  she  herself  is  daily  seizing  all 
the  little  occasions  of  doing  good,  which  ev- 
ery day  presents  to  the  affluent  ?  Her  call  is 
not  to  sacrifice  a  province  ;  but  does  she 
sacrifice  an  opera  ticket  ?  She  who  i»  not 
doing  all  the  good  she  can  under  her  present 
circumstances,  would  not  do  all  she  foresees 
she  should,  in  imaginary  ones,  were  her  pow- 
er enlarged  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

While  she  is  inveighing  with  patriotic  in- 
dignation, that  in  a  neighbouring  metropolis, 
thirty  theatres  were  open  every  night  in  time 
of  war  and  public  calamity,  is  she  very  clear 
that  in  a  metropolis  which  contains  only 
three,  she  was  not  almost  constantly  at  one 
of  them  in  time  of  war  and  public  calamity 
also  ?  For  though  in  a  national  view  it  may 
make  a  wide  difference  whether  there  be  in 
the  capital  three  theatres  or  thirty,  yet,  as 
the  same  person  can  only  eo  to  one  of  them  at 
once,  it  makes  but  little  difference  as  to  the 
quantum  of  dissipation  in  the  individual. 
She  who  rejoices  at  successful  virtue  in  a 
history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  person 
whose  interests  do  not  interfere  with  her 
own,  may  exercise  her  self-knowledge  by 
examining  whether  she  rejoices  %  equally  at 
the  happiness  of  every  one  about  her  :  and 
let  her  remember  she  does  not  rejoice  at  it 
in  the  true  sense,  if  she  does  not  labour  to 
promote  it  She  who  glows  with  rapture  at 
a  virtuous  character  in  history,  should  ask 
bet  own  heart)  -whether  shq  is.  equally  ready 
to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  her  ac- 
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quaintance,  though  die  may  not  particularly 

love  them ;  and  whether  she  takes  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  the  superior  talents,  virtues, 
fame,  and  fortune  of  those  whom  she  pro* 
fesses  to  love,  though  she  is  eclipsed  by 
them? 

****** 

In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  .geography 
and  natural  history,  the  attention  should  be 
habitually  turned  to  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, wno  commonly  adapts  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  climates  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  respective  inhabitants.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  one  or  two  instances  out  of  a 
thousand*  The  reader  may  be  led  to  ad- 
mire the  considerate  goodness  of  Providence 
in  having  caused  the  spiry  fir,  whose  slender 
foliage  does  not  obstruct  'the  beams  of  the 
sun,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
north,  whose  shivering  inhabitants  could 
spare  none  of  its  scanty  rays  ;  while  in  the 
torrid  zone,  the  palm  tree,  the  plaatane,  and 
the  banana,  spread  their  umbrella  leaves  to 
break  the  almost  intolerable  fervors  of  a 
vertical  aun.  How  the  camel,  who  is  the 
sole  carrier  of  all  the  merchandise  of  Tur- 
key, Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Barbary, 
who  is  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
burthens  through  countries  in  which  pasture 
is  so  rare,  can  subsist  twenty-four  hours 
without  food,  and  can  travel  loaded,  many 
days  without  water,  through  dry  and  dusty 
deserts,  which  supply  none  ;  and  all  this, 
not  from  the  habit,  but  from  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  animal :  for  naturalists  make  this 
conformity  of  powers  to  climates  a  rule  o( 
judgment  in  ascertaining  the  native  countries 
of  animals,  and  always  determine  it  to  be 
that  to  which  their  powers  and  properties  are 
most  appropriate* 

Thus  the  writers  of  natural  history  are 
perhaps  unintentionally  magnifying  the  ope- 
rations of  Providence,  when  they  .insist  that 
animals  do  not  modify  and  give  way  to  the 
influence  of  other  climates ;  but  here  they 
too  commonly  stop;  neglecting,  or  perhaps 
refusing,  to  ascribe  to  infinite  goodness  this 
wise  and  merciful  accommodation.  And 
here  the  pious  instructor  will  come  in,  in  aid 
of  their  deficiency  :  for  philosophers  toe  sel- 
dom trace  up  causes,  and  wonders,  and  bless- 
ings to  their  Author.  And  it  is  peculiarly 
to  oe  regretted  that  a  late  justly  celebrated 
French  naturalist,  who,  though  not  famous 
for  his  accuracy,  possessed  such  diversified 
powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent 
of  making  the  dnest  subjects  interesting ;  to- 
gether with  such  liveliness  of  delineation,  that 
his  characters  of  animals  are  drawn  with  a 
spirit  and  variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in 
an  historian  of  men  than  of  beasts :  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  t  say,  that  this  writer,  with  all  his 
excellencies,  is  absolutely  inadmissible  into 
the  library  of  a  young  lady,  both  on  account 
of  his  immodesty  and  his  impiety;  and  if  in 
wishing  to  exclude  him,  it  may  be  thought 
wrong  to  have  given  him  so  much  commen- 
dation, it  is  only  meant  to  show  that  the  au- 
thor is  not  led  to  reprobate  his  principles  iron* 
insensibility  to  his  talents.  The  remark  is 
rather  made  to  put  the  reader  cm  remember* 


ing  that  ooJbjiltjaney  of  gWMn,  at  danki 
of  attainments,  should  ever  be  allowed  si 
Qommntation  far  defect*?*  ftwcasta  and 
corrupt  ideas.* 


CHAP.  X. 

On  ike  ueeifitofiMiion*,  tmd&ie+MMlbent* 
fiUof  accuracy  in  Umgvmp. 

*  Persons  having  been  accustomed  froni 
their  cradles  to  learn  words  before  thev  tacr 
the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  usually  con- 
tinue to  do  so  all  their  lives,  never  tikio; 
the  pains  to  settle  in  their  minds,  the  deter- 
mined ideas  which   belong  to  them*   This 
want  of  a  precise  signification  of  their  words, 
when  they  come  to  reason,  especially  in  mor- 
al matters,  is  the  cause  of  very  obscure  ao4 
uncertain  notions.    They  use  these  undeter- 
mined   words   confidently,    without  rood 
troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  fried 
meaning,  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it, 
they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  snc a 
discourse  they  are  seldom  in  jbe  right,  so  tbej 
are  seldom  to  be  convinced  that  tbej  are  ia 
the  wrong,  it  being  just  the  same  to  go  about 
to  draw  those 'persons  out  of  their  mUtakw, 
who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  disposes 
a  vagrant  of  his  habitation  who  has  no  settled 
abode.  --The  chief  end  of  language  being  to 
be  understood,  words  serve  not  for  that  end 
when  they  do  not  excite  in  the  hearer  the 
same  idea  which  they  stand  for  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker.  *f 

I  have  chosen  to  shelter  myself  under  tk 
broad  sanction  of  the  great  author  here  No- 
ted, with  a  view  to  apply  this  jrnle  in  phiiofc- 
gy  to  a  moral  purpose ;  tor  it  applies  to  tie 
veracity  of  conversation  as  much  as  to  us 
correctness;  and  as  strongly  recommends 
unequivocal  and  simple  truth,  as  accurate 
and  just  expression.  Scarcely  any  one  per- 
haps has  an  adequate  conception  bos' mucfl 
clear  and  correct  expression  favours  the  elu* 
cidation  of  truth ;  and  the  side  of  trotn  u 
obviously  the  side  of  morals ;  it  is  in  mi  oa* 
and  the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  of  course  ra 
same  cause  with  that  of  true  religion  also* 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  of  educa- 
tion, even  in  a  religious  view,  to  studr  tw 
precise  meaning  of  words,  and  the  W^j 
ate  signification  of  language.  To  this  ew 
know  no  better  method  than  to  .»ccU*T 
young  persons  Very  early  to  a  habit  °rtfW* 
ing  common  words  and  things;  tor,  *  c*r 
nition  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  correctnea. 
to  be  accustomed  to  define  English  woirjs » 
English,  would  improve  the  ^erstMnazl 
more  than  barely  to  know  what  these  woj» 
are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or  If**^ 
rather,  one  use  of  learning  other  tafrfi? 
is,  because  definition  is  often  involved »* 
ymology ;  that  is,  since  many  ?^S 


take  their  derivation  from  foreign  or 


gflc/efl* 
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iansj?nigtjs,tney  ctumot  be  no  accurately  um- 
lerstoed  witkout  wme  knowledge  of  those 
anguages:  but  precision  of  any  kind,  either 
noral  or  philological,  too  seldom  finds  its 


way  into  the  education  of  wi 

It  is  perhaps  going  oat  of  my  province  to 
>bserre,  that  it  might  he  weU  if  y oong  men 
tiso,  before  they  entered  em  Hie  werid,  were 
0  be  furnished'  wkb  oorreet  definitions  of 


certain  words,  the  use  of  which  is  become 
rather  ambiguous  ;  or  rather  they  should  be 
instructed  in  the  double  tense  of  modern 
phraseology.  For  instance ;  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  rood  definition  01  the  word 
\onour  in  the  fashionable  sense,  showing 
(That  rices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues  it 
loes  not  include ;  the  term  tjood  <vmpany* 
which  even  the  courtly  Petromus  of  our  days 
tias  denned  as  sometimes  including  not  a  few 
immoral  and  disreputable  Characters :  reli- 
%ion,  which  in  the  various  senses  assigned  it 
by  the  world,  sometimes  means  superstition, 
sometimes  fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere 
disposition  to  attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of 
worship :  the  word  gaod*e*§,  which  is  made 
to  mean  every  thing  that  is  not  notoriously 
>ad  ;  and  sometimes  even  that  too,  if  what  is 
aotorionsly  bad  be  accompanied  by  rood  ho- 
nour, pleasing  manners,  and  a  little  alms- 
giving By  these  means  they  would  go 
ibrth  armed  against  many  of  the  false  opin- 
ions which,  through  the  abuse  or  ambiguous 
raeaniog  of  words,  pass  so  current  in  the 
tvorld. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthful  part  of  that 
;»x  which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of 
bis  little  work.  With  correct  definition 
hey  should  also  be  taught  to  study  the  shades 
>f  words,  and  this  not  merely  with  a  view 
o  accuracy  of  expression,  though  even  that 
nvolves  both  sense  and  elegance,  but  with  a 
iew  to  moral  truth. 

It  mav  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert,  that 
norals  bare  any  connexion  with  the  purity 
>f  language,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth 
nay  be  violated  through  defect  of  critical 
exactness  in  the  three  degrees  of  compari- 
00 :  yet  how  frequently  do  we  bear  irora 
be  dealers  in  superlatives,  of '  most  admira- 
lie,  superexcellent,  and  quite  perfect'  peo- 
ile,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not  ored  in  the 
chool  of  exaggeration,  would  appear  mere 
common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
evel  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence  in 
he  just  application  of  words,  we  shall  be  as 
nuch  misled  by  these  trope  and  figure  ladies, 
rhen  they  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrize ; 
or  to  a  plain  and  sober  judgment,  a  trades- 
nan  may  not  be  '  the  most  good-for-nothing 
ellow  that  ever  existed,'  merely  because  it 
ras  impossible  fer  him  to  execute  in  an  hour, 
ui  order  which  required  a  week ;  a  lady 
nay  not  be  '  the  most  hideous  fright  the 
vorld  ever  .saw,'  though  the  make  of  her 
jown  may  have  been  obsolete  for  a  month ; 
jor  may  one's  young  friend's  fitter  be 'a 
nooster  of  cruelty,'  though  he  may  be-  a 
}uiet  gentleman  who  dees  net  choose  to  live 
it  w*toriuf»nttcc*,  but  tikes  to  here  bis 
taogater  stay  at  home  with  him  in  Ike  coim- 

tv. 


Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjection 
is  the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  hyper- 
bolical fair  ones.  Would  it  could  be  added 
that  these  emphaticai  expletives  (if  I  may 
make  use  of  a  contradictory  term,)  were  not 
sometimes  tinctured  with  profeneness ! 
Though  I  am  persuaded  that  idle  habit  is 
often  more  at  the  bottom  of  this  deep  offence 
than  intended  impiety,  yet  there  is  scarcely 
any  error  of  vouthful  talk  which  merits  se- 
verer castigation.  And  an  habit  of  excla- 
mation should  be  rejected  by  polished  people 
as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  abhorred  as 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  together 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  excessive 
mutual  flattery,  and  elaborate  general  pro- 
fessions of  fondness  and  attachment,  is  incon- 
ceivably cherished  by  the  voluminous  private 
correspondences  in  which  some  girls  are  in- 
dulged. In  vindication  of  this  practice  it 
is  pleaded  that  a  facility  of  style,  and  an  easy 
turn  of  expression,  are  acqusitions  to  be  de* 
rived  from  an  early  interchange  of  senti- 
ments by  letter- writing ;  but  even  if  it  were 
so,  these  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  sobriety  of  senti- 
ment, that  correct  ness  of  language,  and  that 
ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  man- 
ners so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  and 
violent  friendship*  are  the  most  dangerous 
snares  to  this  simplicity.  And  boundless 
correspondences  with  different  confidants* 
whether  they  live  in  a  distant  province,  or, 
as  it  often  happens,  in  the  same  street,  are 
the  fuel  which  principally  feeds  this  danger- 
ous flame  of  youthful  sentiment.  In  those 
correspondences  the  young  friends  often  en- 
courage each  other  in  the  falsest  notions  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  erroneous  views  of 
each  other's  character.  Family  affairs  are 
divulged,  and  family  faults  aggravated* 
Vows  of  everlasting  attachment  and  exclu- 
sive fondness  are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion 
bestowed  on  everj  friend  alike.  These 
epistles  overflow  with  quotations  from  the 
most  passionate  of  the  dramatic  poets ;  and 
passages  wrested  from  their  natural  mean- 
ing, and  pressed  into  the  service  of  senti- 
ment, are,  With  all  the  violence  of  misappli- 
cation, compelled  to  suit  the  case  of  the  he- 
roic transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  epistolary  period  of 
life  they  should  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness  in  whatever  they 
relate.  They  should  maintain  the  most  crit- 
ical accuracy  in/ocfe,  in  dotes,  in  numbering, 
in  describing,  in  short,  in  whatever  pertains, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  closely  or  re- 
motely, to  the  great  fundamental  principle, 
truth.  It  is  so  very  difficult  for  persons  of 
great  liveliness  to  restrain  themselves  within 
the  sober  limit*  of  strict  veracity,  either  in 
their  assertions  or  narrations,  especially 
when  a  little  undue  indulgence  of  fancy  is 
ant  to  procure  for  them  the  praise  of  genius 
and  spirit,  that  this  restraint  is  one  of  the 
earliest  principles  which  should  be  worked 
into  the  youthful  mind. 

The  conversation  of  young  females  is  alio 
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id  danger  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets. 
As  in  the  warm  season  of  youth  hardly  any 
thing  is  seen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so 
hardly  any  thing  is  named  in  naked  simplici- 
ty ;  and  tne  very  sensibility  of  the  feelings  is 
partly  a  cause  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
expression.  But  here,  as  in  other  points, 
the  sacred  writers,  particularly  of  the  New 
Testament,  present  us  with  tbe  purest  mod- 
els ;  and  its  natural  and  unlaboured  style  of 
expression  is  perhaps  not  the  meanest  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  tbe  Gospel.  There  is 
throughout  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
charged character,  no  elaborate  description, 
nothing  studiously  emphatical,  as  if  truth  of 
itself  were  weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped 
out.  There  is  little  panegyric,  and  less  in- 
vective ;  none  but  on  great,  and  awful,  and 
justifiable  occasions.  The  authors  record 
their  own  faults  with  the  same  honesty  as  if 
they  were  the  faults  of  other  men,  and  the 
faults  of  other  men  with  as  little  amplifica- 
tion as  if  they  were  their  own.  There  is 
perhaps  no  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
sparingly  used.  A  modest  statement  of  the 
fact,  with  no  colouring  and  little  comment, 
with  little  emphasis  and  no  varnish,  is  the  ex- 
ample held  out  to  us  for  correcting  the  ex- 
uberances of  passion  and  of  language,  by 
that  divine  volume  which  furnishes  us  with 
the  still  more  important  rule  of  faith  and 
standard  of  practice*  Nor  is  the  truth  low- 
ered by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the  spirit  dilu- 
ted, nor  tbe  impression  weakened  by  this  so- 
berness and  moderation  ;  for  with  all  this 
plainness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  aH  this 
simplicity  there  is  so  much  energy,  that  a 
few  slight  touches  and  artless  strokes  of 
Scripture  characters  convey  a  stronger  out- 
line of  the  person  delineated,  than  is  some- 
times given  by  the  most  elaborate  and  finish- 
ed portrait  of  more  artificial  historians* 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings  abound  in  a  lofty, 
figurative,  and  even  hyperbolical  style;  this 
objection  applies  chiefly  to  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  prophetical 
And  poetical  parts  of  that.  But  the  metapho- 
rical and  florid  style  of  those  writings  is  dis- 
tinct from  -the  inaccurate  and  overstrained 
expression  we  have  been  censuring ;  for  that 
only  is  inaccuracy,  which  leads  to  a  false  and 
inadequate  conception,  in  the  reader  or  hear- 
er. The  lofty  style  of  the  eastern,  and  of 
other  heroic  poetry,  does  not  so  mislead ; 
for  the  metaphor  is  understood  to  be  a  meta- 
phor, «md  the  imagery  is  understood  to  be  or- 
namental. The  style  of  the  Scriptures  of 
tbe  Old  Testament  is  not,  it  is  true,  plain  in 
opposition  to  figurative ;  nor  simple  in  op- 
position to  florid  ;  but  it  is  plain  and  simple 
in  the  best  sense,  as  opposed  to  false  princi- 
ples and  false  taste  ;  it  raises  no  wrong  idea ; 
it  gives  an  exact  impression  of  the  thing  it 
means  to  convey ;  and  its  very  tropes  and 
figures,  though  bold,  are  never  unnatural  or 
affected:  when  it  embellishes  it  does  not 
mislead ;  even  when  it  exaggerates,  it  does 
not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it  is 
te  either  in  compliance  with  tbe  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with  con- 


temporary customs,  or  because  the  subject  y 
one  which  wiU  be  most  forcibly  imprest 
by  a  strong  figure.     The  loftiness  of  tstn- 
pression  deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of 
the  circumstance ;  the  imagery  animate  tbe 
reader  without  misleading  him ;  the  table! 
illustration,  while  it  dilates  his  concept** 
of  the  subject,  detracts  nothing  from  its  ex- 
actness ;   and  the  divine  spirit,  instead  u 
suffering  truth  to  be  injured  by  the  opulence 
of  the  figures,  contrives  to  make  ihemM 
and  varied  avenues  to  the  heart  and  the  as* 
derstanding. 


'CHAP.  XI. 

On  religion.  The  necessity  and  duty  (for- 
ty instruction  shown  by  analogy  mift  hi* 
man  learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  insou- 
tors  in  philosophy,  who  have  written sflneei 
the  most  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  oo  ed- 
ucation, to  decry  the  practice  of  early  iosu* 
ling  religious  knowledge  into  the  torn*  el 
children.  In  vindication  of  this  opinion  u 
has  been  alleged,  that  it  is  of  tbe  utmost  a* 
portance  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  tbe  bum 
of  man  should  be  kept  free  from  prep***- 
sions ;  and  in  particular,  that  &**!** 
should  be  left  to  form  such  judgment  ©an* 
gious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his  own 
reason  in  maturer  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  con* 
tenance  from  those  better  character* »» 
have  wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  e> 
oourage  free  inquiry  in  religion ;  hot  it  w 
been  pushed  to  the  blameable  &<**** 
censured,  chiefly  by  tbe  new  pbflcsopw*' 
who,  while  they  profess  only  an  lnffeawo 
zeal  for  truth,  are  in  fact  shty  «wJf?T€0"? 
to  destroy  Christianity  itself,  by  ^^ 
nancing,  under  the  plausible  pretence*  w* 
inquiry,  all  attention  whatever  toW«fl' 
giouB  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty,  wade  *•  ". 
instilling  principles  into  the  tender  mjw», » 
take  peculiar  care  that  those  pnMip»»Jf 
sound  and  just ;  that  the  religion  we  tew* 
be  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  «*<**? 
ventums  of  human  error  or  raperwtqw, 
that  the  principles  we  infuse  into  otww * 
such  as  we  ourselves  have  well  rtf*^ 
and  not  the  result  of  our  credulity  cjrngj 
ry ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  "JJ***^. 
prejudices  of  our  own  undiscermojf  c 
fcood.    Ittnayalsoliegranted^t« 
duty  of  every  parent  to  inform  "•J^j 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  bare  so  «£»£ 
themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  ««*"*. ^ 
himself  those  principles  which  the  *** 
now  instilling,  it  win  be  his  duty  to  to  ex- 
ine  them.  _*-■«<»», ' 

But  after  making  these  «f*~JJJe  «• 
would  most  seriously  insist  ft*r,^jltl»; 
certain  leading  and   fuiidam«ntai  uv^ 

that  there  are  certain  sentimeol?^"  ^  be* 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  J,rtt£TchiVl 
nevolence,  in  favour  of  wW**6  J?  jot  be 
oughiio  be  prepossessed  ?  «w}  *W  *  "  -mi 
also  added,  that  to  expect  to  keep  «* 
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void  of  ail  prepossession,  even  upon  any  sub- 
ject, appears  to  be  altogether  a  vain  and  im- 
practicable attempt ;  an  attempt,  the  very 
suggestion  of  which  argues  much  ignorance 
of  human  nature* 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not 
combating  the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing evidences  and  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win 
over  the  assent  of  the  reader  to  that  which 
he  disputes,  but  that  we  are  taking  it  for 
granted,  not  only  that  Christianity  is  true, 
but  that  we  are  addressing  those  who  believe 
it  to  be  true :  an  assumption  which  has  been 
made    throughout  this  work.      Assuming, 
tlierefore,  that  there  are  religious  principles 
which  are  true,  and  which  ought  to  be  com- 
municated in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the 
next  question  which  arises  seems  to  be,  at 
what  age  and  in  what  manner  these  ought  to 
be  inculcated  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at  an  ear- 
ly period  we  have  the  command  of  Christ ; 
who  encouragingly  said,  in  answer  to  those 
who  would  have   repelled   their  approach, 
4  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me/ 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that 
some  good  reasons  may  be  brought  in  favour 
of  delay  ;  allowing  that  such  impressions  as 
are  communicated  early  may  not  be  very 
deep  ;  allowing  them  even  to  become  totally 
effaced  by  the  subsequent  corruptions  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  world;  still  I  would  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  early  infusing  reli- 
gious knowledge,  bv  an  allusion  drawn  from 
the  power  of  early  habit  in  human  learning. 
Put  the  case,  for  instance  .of  a  person  who 
was  betimes  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
classical  studies.  Suppose  him  after  quitting 
school  to  have  (alien,  either  by  a  course  of 
idleness  or  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  total 
neglect  of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any 
futnre  period  happen  to  be  called  to*  some 
pro  ession,  which  should  oblige  him,  as  we 
say,  to  rub  up  his  Greek  and  Latin  ;  his 
memory  still  retaining  the  unobliterated 
though  feint  traces  of  his  early  pursuits,  he 
will  be  able  to  recover  his  neglected  learn- 
ing with  less  difficulty  than  be  could  now  be- 
^in  to  learn  ;  for  he  is  not  again  obliged  to 
„et  out  with  studying  the  simple  elements  ; 
tbey  come  batik  on  being  pursued ;  they  are 
found  on  being  searched  for;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  strength,  and  col- 
our ;  he  has  in  bis  mind  first  principles  to 
which  to  recur ;  the  rules  of  grammar  which 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  violate,  he  has  not 
however  forgotten  ;  he  will  recall  neglected 
ideas,  he  will  resume  slighted  habits  for  more 
easily  than  he  could  now  begin  to  acquire 
new  ones.  I  appeal  to  clergymen  who  are 
called  to  attend  the  dying  beds  of  such  as 
have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stupid  ignorance 
of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this  compari- 
son. Do  they  not  find  that  these  unhappy 
people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with  them  ? 
that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelligible  me- 
dium by  which  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood ?  that  the  persons  so  whom  they  are 
addressing  themselves  have  no  first  princi- 
oles  to  which  they  can  be  referred  ?   that 
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they  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  science*, 
but  the  language  of  Christianity  ? 

But  at  worst,  whatever  be  the  event  of  a 
pious  education  to  the  child,  though  in 
general  we  are  encouraged  from  the  tenor  of 
Scripture  and  the  course  of  experience  to 
hope  that  the  event  will  be  favourable,  and 
that  '  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.1  Is  it  nothing  for  the  parent  to  have  ac- 
quitted himself  of  this  prime  duty  ?  Is  it  no* 
tiling  to  him  that  he  has  obeyed  the  plain 
command  of  *  training  his  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  ?  And  will  not  the  parent  who 
so  acouits  himself,  with  bettler  reason  and 
more  lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Father  of 
mercies  for  the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal, 
who  has  wandered  out  of  that  right  path  in 
which  he  has  set  him  forward,  than  for  the 
conversion  of  a  neglected  creature,  to  whose 
feet  the  Gospel  had  never  been  offered  as  a 
light  ?  And  how  different  will  be  the  dying 
reflections  even  of  that  parent  whose  earnest 
endeavours  have  been  unhappily  defeated  by 
the  subsequent  and  voluntary  perversion  of 
his  child,  from  bis  who  will  reasonably  ag- 
gravate his  pangs,  by  transferring  the  sins  of 
bis  neglected  child  to  the  number  of  his  own 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  but  ill-judg- 
ing parents  as  really  wish  their  children  to 
be  hereafter  pious,  but  erroneously  withhold 
instruction  till  the  more  advanced  period 
prescribed  by  the  great  master  of  splendid 
paradoxes4  shall  arrive:  who  can  assure 
them,  that  while  they  are  withholding  the 
good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  vigilant  ene- 
my, who  assiduously  seizes  hold  on  every  op- 
portunity which  we  slight,  and  cultivates  ev- 
ery advantage  which  toe  neglect,  may  not  be 
stocking  the  fallow  ground  with  tares  ?  Nay, 
who  in  this  fluctuating  scene  of  things  can  be 
assured,  even  if  this  were  not  certainly  to 
be  the  case,  that  to  them  the  promised  period 
ever  shall  arrive  at  all  ?  Who  shall  ascer- 
tain to  them  that  their  now  neglected  child 
shall  certainly  live  to  receive  the  delayed  in- 
structions ?  Who  can  assure  them  that  they 
themselves  will  live  to  communicate  it  ? 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  pa- 
rents who  are  indifferent  about  religion, 
much  more  those  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are 
not  likely  to  be  anxious  on  this  subject ;  it 
is  therefore  the  attention  of  religious  parents 
which  is  here  chiefly  called  upon :  and  the 
more  so,  as  there  seems,  on  this  point,  an 
unaccountable  negligence  in  many  of  these, 
whether  it  arises  from  indolence,  false  princi- 
ples, or  whatever  other  motive* 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  some- 
thing, nay,  let  philosophers  say  what  they 
will,  it  is  much  to  give  youth  prepauemtme 
in  favour  of  religion,  to  secure  their  prejudi- 
ce* on  its  side  before  von  turn  them  adrift  in- 
to the  world ;  a  world  in  which,  before  they 
can  be  completely  armed  with  arguments 
and  reasons,  they  will  be  assailed  by  num- 
bers whose  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  far 
more  than  their  arguments  and  reasons,  at- 
tach them  to  the  other  side.  Why  should  tn% 
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tbe  Christian  youth  furnish  himself  in  the 
beat  cause  with  the  same  natural  armour 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the 
worst  ?  It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  in  bfe 
with  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  religion  of 
our  country  is  no  more  an  error  or  a  weak- 
ness, than  to  grow  up  with  a  fondness  for  oor 
country  itself.  If  the  love  of  our  country 
be  judged  a  fair  principle,  surely  a  Christian 
who  is *•  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,'  may  law- 
fully hare  his  attachments  too.  If  patriot- 
ism be  an  honest  prejudice,  Christianity  is 
not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  tbe 
youth  to  bug  his  prejudices,  to  glory  in  his 
prepossessions,  rather  than  to  acquire  that 
versatile  and  accommodating  citizenship  of 
"  the  world,  by  which  he  may  be  an  infidel  in 
Paris,  a  Papist  at  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman 
at  Cairo. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  derate  pol- 
itics, or  so  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make  any 
comparison  of  the,  value  of  the  one  with  the 
other,  when  I  observe,  that  between  the  true 
British  patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  there 
will  be  this  common  resemblance :  the  more 
deeply  each  of  them  inquires,  the  more  will 
he  be  confirmed  in  his  respective  attachment, 
the  one  lo  his  country,  the  other  to  his  reli- 
gion. I  speak  with  reverence  of  tbe  immeas- 
urable distance ;  but  the  more  the  one  press- 
es on  the  firm  arch  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  other  on  that  of  Christianity,  the  strong- 
er he  will  find  them  both.  Each  challenges 
scrutiny ;  each  has  nothing  to  dread  but  from 
shallow  politicians  and  shallow  philosophers ; 
in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies  prepos- 
session ;  in  each  investigation  confirms  at- 
tachment. 

If  we  divide  the  human  being  into  three 
component  parts,  the  bodily,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a 
portion  or  care  and  attention  be  assigned  to 
each  in  some  degree  adequate  to  its  impor- 
tance ?  Should  I  venture  to  say  a  due  portion, 
a  portion  adapted  to  the  real  comparative 
value  of  each,  would  not  that  condemn  in 
one  word  the  whole  system  of  modern  edu- 
cation? The  rational  and  intellectual  part 
being  avowedly  more  valuable  than  the 
bodily,  while  the  spiritual  and  immortal  part 
exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than  | 
that  surpasses  what  is  corporeal';  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  proportion ; 
ia  it  acting  on  tbe  principles  of  distributive 
justice ;  is  it  acting  with  that  good  sense  and 
right  judgment  with  which  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  this  world  is  usually  transanctedT  to 
give  the  larger  proportion  of  time  amjt  care 
to  that  which  is  worm  tbe  least  ?  Is  it  fair 
that  what  relates  to  the  body  and  the  organs 
of  tbe  body,  I  mean  those  accomplishments 
which  address  themselves  to  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  should  occupy  almost  the  whole 
thoughts;  while  the  intellectual  part  should 
be  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  and  the  spir- 
itual part  should  have  almost  no  proportion  at 
all?  Is  not  this  preparing  your  children  for 
an  awftil  disappointment  in  the  tremendous 
day  when  they  ofaaU  be  stripped'  of  that  body, 
of  those  senses  and  organs,  which  have  been 
jmade  almost  tbe  sole  objects  of  their  atten- 


tion^ and  slwtt  (eel  ttamselves  left  to  posse- 
sion of  nothing  but  that  spirttasipsrtwbRfi 
in*  education  was  scarcely  taken  into  tbe  ic- 
eotmt  of  their  existence  ? 

Surely  it  should  be  thought  a  reasonable 
compromise  (and  ram  m  fact  unsemliuo* 
the  object  for  the  importance  of  which  I 
plead)  to  suggest,  that  at  least  two-thirds  ot 
that  time  which  is  now  usurped  by  eiternik, 
should  be  restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  the 
understanding  and  the  heart ;  and  that  tbe 
acquisition  of  religious  knowledge  in  early 
youth  should  at  least  be  no  /ess  an  object  of 
sedulous  attention  than  the  cultivation  of  bo* 
man  learning  or  of  outward  erobclhabraeou. 
It  is  also  not  unreasonable  to  suggest,  that  we 
should  in  Christianity,  as  in  arts,  sciences,  or 
languages,  begin  with  (foe  beginning,  set  oat 
with  the  simple  elements,  and  thus4  go  oo 
unto  perfection.' 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  yea  begin 
with  straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle 
steps  the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion 
be  obtained,  and  yonr  picture  be  completed ; 
never  losing  sight,  however,  ef  the  element- 
ary lines  and  curves  ?  Why  in  musk  do  you 
set  out  with  tbe  simple  notes,  and  pursue  tbe 
acquisition  through  all  its  progress,  sull  is 
every  stage  recurring  to  the  notes?  Why  in 
the  science  of  numbers  do  you  invent  (be 
simplest  methods  of  conveying  just  idee  of 
computation,  still  referring  to  the  tables 
which  involve  the  fundamental  rales?  Why 
in  the  science  of  quantity  do  men  intredoee 
the  pupil  at  first  to  tbe  plainest  diagram, 
and  clear  up  one  difficulty  before  they  allow 
another  to  appear  ?  W  by  m  teaching  Unrot- 
$es  to  the  youth  do  you  sedulously  info* 
into  bis  mind  tbe  rudiments  of  your  *▼****? 
Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer  every  vori 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sea- 
tenee  into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  tern 
to  its  original,  and  from  the  first  caseof  noons, 
and  the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their 
formations,  changes,  and  dependencies, ,Jill 
tbe  principles  of  language  become  so  ground- 
ed, that,  by  continually  recurring  to  the 
rules,  speaking  and  writing  correctly  are  fix- 
ed into  a  habit'  Why  afl  this,  but  heave 
you  uniformly  wish  him  to  be  grooadedm- 
each  of  his  acquirements  f  Why,  but  becauie 
you  are  persuaded  that  a  Blight,  and  slovenly, 
and  superficial,  and  irregularway  of  instruc- 
tion wiH  never  frain  him  to  excellence  m 
anything? 

Do  young  persons  then  becooM  nrosicisff , 
painters,  linguists,  and  n»ftem*tfciaBs  by 
early  study  and  regular  labour;  and  e»u 
they  become  Christians  by  accident?  orratb- 
er,  is  not  this  ac  ting  o*  tliat  veiy  *nncipie 
of  Dogberry,  at  whicli  yow  probably  haw 
often  laughed  ?  Is  it  not  supposing  that  iv> 
gion  like  *  reading  and  writing,  comes  »y 
nature!*  Shall  aft  these  accompli**"* 
•  which  perish  in  tbe  using,*  he'soasssdnm* 
ly,  so  systematically  taught f  SbattafitW* 
habits,  which  are  limited  to  the  thing*  "  <*" 
wori*,  he  so  oarerolfy  foamed*  so  P*8*** 
in,  as  to  be  interwoven  widtotf  vwy  «■■* 
so  as  to  Become  as  it  were  %  TP*J»Jzi 
selves ;  and  shall  that  Irnowle^vrbicfr  i»<° 
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make  us  'wise  unto  salvation'  be  picked  up  i 
at  random,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not  picked 
up  at  all?  Shall  that  difficult  divine  science 
which  requires  '  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,'  here  a  little  and  there  a  little ; 
that  knowledge  which  parents,  even  under  a 
darker  dispensation,  were  required  *  to  teach 
their  children  diligently y  and  to  talk  of  it 
when  they  sat  in  their  house,  and  when  they 
walked  by  the  way,  and  when  they  lay  down, 
and  when  they  rose  up,'  shall  this  knowledge 
be  by  Christian  parents  omitted  or  deferred, 
or  taught  slightly ;  or  be  superseded  by 
things  of  comparatively  little  worth  ? 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  youth,  the  soil 
and  impressible  season  when  lasting  habits 
are  formed,  when  the  seal  cuts  deep  into  the 
yielding  wax,  and  the  impression  is  more 
likely  to  be  clear,  and  sharp,  and  strong,  and 
lasting ;  shall  this  warm  and  favourable  sea- 
son be  suffered  to  slide  by,  without  being 
turned  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  not 
only  youth,  but  life,  and  breath,  and  being 
were  bestowed  ?  Shall  not  that  ( faith  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God;' 
shall  not  that  '  holiness  without  which  no 
man  can  see  the  Lord ;'  shall  not  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and 
practice;  shall  not  that  charity  without 
which  all  knowledge  is  '  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal,9  be  impressed,  be  incul- 
cated, be  enforced,  as  early,  as  constantly, 
as.  fundamentally,  with  the  same  earnest 
pushing  on  to  continual  progress,  with  the 
same  constant  reference  to  first  principles, 
as  are  used  in  the  case  of  those  arts  which 
merely  adorn  human  life?  Shall  we  not  seize 
the  happy  period  when  the  memory  is  strong, 
the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous'  and  ac- 
tive, the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive ;  the 
heart  flexible,  the  temper  ductile,  the  con- 
science tender,  curiosity  awake,  fear  power- 
ful, hope  eager,  love  ardent;  shall  we  not 
seize  this  period  for  inculcating  that  know- 
ledge, and  impressing  those  principles  which 
are  to  form  tbecharacter,  and  fix  the  destina- 
tion for  eternity  ? 

1  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and 
a  still  more  dilatory  class,  who  are  for  pro- 
crastinating all  concern  about  religion  till 
tbey  are  driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and 
who  do  not  thinlrVof  praying  till  tbey  are  per- 
ishing, like  the  sailor  who  said,  ( he  thought 
it  was  always  time  enough  to  begin  to  pray 
when  the  storm  began.1  Of  these  I  would 
ask,  shall  we,  with  an  unaccountable  deliber- 
ation, defer  our  anxiety  about  religion  till 
the  busy  man  and  the  dissipated  woman  are 
become  bo  immersed  in  the  cares  of  life,  or 
so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  that  they  will 
have  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a  new 
principle?  a  principle  whose  precise  object 
it  will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in  which 
they  hare  already  embarked :  nay,  to  con- 
demn almost  all  that  they  have  been  doing 
and  thinking  ever  since  tbey  first  began  to 
actor  think  ?  Shall  we,  I  say,  begin  now  ? 
or  shall  we  suffer  those  instructions,  to  re- 
ceive which,  requires  all  the  concentrated 
powers  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind,  to  be 
put  off  till  the  day  of  excruciating  pain,  till 


the  period  of  debility  and  stupefaction  ?  Shal  I 
we  wait  for  that  season,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
favourable  for  religious  acquisitions,  when  • 
the  serines  shall  have  been  palled  by  excess- 
ive gratification,  when  the  eye  sbaA  be  tirol 
with  seeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing  ?  Shall 
we,  when  the  whale  man  is  breaking  up  by  • 
disease  or  decay,  expect  that  the  dim  appro 
bension  will  discern  a  new  science,  or  the 
obtuse  feelings  delight  themselves  with  anew 
pleasure?  a  pleasure  too,' not  only  incompa- 
tible with  many  of  the  hitherto  indulged  pleas- 
ures, but  one  which  carries  with  it  a  strong 
intimation  that  those  pleasures  terminate  ii> 
the  death  of  the  soul. 

But,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  important  anal- 
ogy on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  so  much ; 
how  preposterous  would  it  seem  to  you  tq 
hear  any  one  propose  to  an  illiterate  dying 
man,  to  set  about  learning  even  the  plainest, 
and  easiest  rudiments  P?  any  new  art ;  to 
study  the  musical  notes ;  to  conjugate  a  verb ; 
to  learn,  not  the  first  problem  in  Euclid,  but 
even  the  numeration  table ;  and  yet  you  do 
not  think  it  absurd  to  postpone  religious  in- 
struction, on  principles,  wnich,  if  admitted, 
at  all,  must  terminate  either  in  ignorance  or 
in  your  proposing  too  late  to  a  dying  man  to 
begin  to  learn  the  totally  unknown  scheme? 
of  Christianity.  You  do  not  think  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  brought  to  listen  to 
the  4  voice  of  this  charmer,'  when  he  can  no 
longer  listen  to  '  the  voice  of  singing  men 
ana  singiug  women.'  You  do  rtot  think  it 
unreasonable  that  immortal  beings  should 
delay  to  devote  their  days  to  heaven,  till  they 
have  '  no  pleasure  in  them*  themselves.  You 
will  not  briog  them  to  offer  up  the  first  fruit* 
of  their  lips,  and  hearts,  and  lives,  to  their 
Maker,  because  you  persuade  yourselves 
that  he  who  has  called  himself  a  *  jealous 
God,'  may  however  be  contented  hereafter 
with  the  wretched  sacrifice  of  decayed  appe- 
tites, and  the  worthless  leavings  of  almost  ex- 
tinguished affectious. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  the 
melancholy  procrastination  we  see  around  us 
that  there  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided 
infidel,  who  does  not  consider  religion  as  at 
least  a  good  reversionary  thing ;  as  an  object 
which  ought  always  to  occupy  a  little  remote 
corner  of  his  map  of  life ;  the  study  of  which, 
though  it  is  always  to  be  postponed,  is  how- 
ever not  to  be  finally  rejected;  which, 
though  it  cannot  conveniently  come  into  his 
present  scheme  of  life,  it  is  intended  some- 
how or  other  to  take  up  before  death.  This 
awful  deception,  this  defect  in  the  intellectu- 
al vision,  arises,  partly  from  the  bulk  which 
the  objects  of  time  and  sense  acquire  in  our 
eyes  by  their  nearness ;  while  the  invisible 
realities  of  eternity  are  but  faintly  discerned 
by  a  feeble  faith,  through  a  dim  and  distant 
medium.  It  arises  also  partly  from  a  totally 
false  idea  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  from 
a  fatal  fancy  that  we  can  repent  at  any  future 
period,  and  that  as  amendment  is  a  thing 
which  will  always  be  in  our  own  power,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  reforming 
our  life,  when  we  should  think  only  of  clo- 
sing it. 
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But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  long  har- 
dened, I  do  not  mean  by  gross  vices  merely, 
'but  by  a  fondness  for  the  world,  by  an  habit- 
ual and  excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  sense,  will  by  no  means  be  in  a  fa- 
vourable state  to  admit  the  light  of  divine 
truth,  or  to  receive  the  impressions  of  divine 
grace.  God  indeed  sometimes  shows  us  by 
an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  that  this  wonderful 
change,  the  conversion  of  a  sinner's  heart, 
may  be  produced  without  the  intervention  of 
human  means,  to  show  that  the  work  is  His. 
But  as  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty usually  deals  with  his  creatures,  it 
would  be  nearly  as  preposterous  for  men  to 
act  on  this  presumption,  and  sin  on  in  hopes 
of  a  miraculous  conversion,  as  it  would  be  to 
take  no  means  for  the  preservation  of  their 
live3,  because  Jesus  Christ  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead. 


CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  manner  of  instructing  young  person* 
in  religion'- -General  remark*  on  the  gen- 
ius of  Christianity. 

1  woi7LD  now  with  great  deference  address 
those  respectable  characters  who  are  really 
concerned  about  the  best  interests  of  their 
children ;  those  to  whom  Christianity  is  in- 
deed an  important  consideration,  but  whose 
habits  of  life  have  hitherto  hindered  them 
from  giving  it  its  due  degree  in  the  scale  of 
education. 

Begin  then  with  considering  that  religion 
is  a  part,  and  the  most  prominent  part,  in 
your  system  of  instruction.  Do  not  commu- 
nicate its  principles  in  a  random  desultory 
way ;  nor  scantily  stint  this  business  to  only 
such  scraps  and  remnants  of  time  as  may  be 
casually  picked  up  from  the  gleanings  of  oth- 
er acquirements.  c  Will  you  bring  to  God 
for  a  sacrifice  that  which  costs  yon  nothing?' 
Let  the  best  part  of  the  day,  which  with 
most  people  is  the  earliest  part,  be  steadily 
and  invariably  dedicated  to  this  work  by 
your  children,  before  they  are  tired  with 
their  other  studies,  while  the  intellect  is  clear, 
the  spirit  light,  and  the  attention  sharp  and 
uufatigned* 

Confine  not  your  instructions  to  mere  ver- 
bal rituals  and  dry  systems  5  but  communi- 
cate them  in  a  way  which  shall  interest  their 
feelings,  by  lively  images,  and  by  a  warm 
practical  application  of  what  they  read  to 
their  own  hearts  and  circumstances.  If  you 
do  not  study  the  great  but  too  much  slighted 
art  of  fixing,  of  commanding,  of  chaining 
the  attention,  you  may  throw  away  much 
time  and  labour,  with  little  other  effect  than 
that  of  disgusting  your  pupils  and  wearying 
yourself.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
that  while  every  other  thing  is  to  be  made 
amusing,  religion  alone  must  be  dry  and  un- 
inviting. Do  not  fancy  that  a  thing  is  good 
merely  because  it  is  dulL  Why  should  not 
the  most  entertaining  powers  of  the  human 
mind  be  supremely  consecrated  to  that  sub- 
ject which  is  most  worthy  of  their  full  exer- 
cise ?  The  misfortune  is,  that  religions  learn- 


ing is  too  often  rather  considered  at  sa  act  of 

the  memory  than  of  the  heart  and  affection* ; 
as  a  dry  duty,  rather  than  a  lively  pleasure. 
The  manner,  in  which  it  is  taught  differs  a» 
much  from  their  other  learning  as  punish- 
ment from  recreation.  Children  are  turned 
over  to  the  dull  work  of  getting  by  rote  at 
a  task  that  which  they  should  get  from  exam- 

Sle,  from  animated  conversation,  from  lively 
iscussion,  in  which  the  pupil  shook!  learn  to 
bear  a  part,  instead  of  being  merely  a  pas- 
sive hearer.  Teach  them  rather,  as  their 
blessed  Saviour  taught,  by  interesting  para- 
bles, which,  while  they  corrected  the  heart, 
left  some  exercise  for  the  ingenuity  in  the  so- 
lution, and  for  the  feelings  in  their  applica- 
tion. Teach,  as  He  taught,  by  seizin?  on 
surrounding  objects,  passing  events,  local 
circumstances,  peculiar  characters,  apt  illu- 
sions, just  analogy,  appropriate  illustration. 
Call  in  all  creation,  animate  and  inanimate, 
to  your  aid,  and  accustom  your  yooug  audi- 
ence to 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Even  when  the  nature  of  your  subject  unto* 
it  necessary  for  you  to  be  more  plain  and 
didactic,  do  not  fail  frequently  to  eotiwo 
these  less  engaging  parts  of  your  discourse 
with  some  incidental  imagery  which  will 
captivate  the  fancy ;  with  some  afledifl? 
story  with  which  it  shall  be  associated  m  the 
memory.  Relieve  what  would  otherwise  be 
too  dry  and  preceptive,  with  some  sinking: 
exemplification  in  point,  some  touching  in- 
stance to  be  imitated,  some  awful  warmn&to 
be  avoided ;  something  which  shall  illustrate 
your  instruction,  which  shall  realize  your  po- 
sition, which  shall  embody  your  idea,  ana 
givs  shape,  and  form,  colour  andljfei  to  J<** 
precept.  Endeavour  unremittingly  to  con- 
nect the  reader  with  the  subject  by  nuosf 
her  feel  that  what  you  teach  is  neither  an 
abstract  truth,  nor  a  thing  of  mere  generw 
information,  but  that  it  is  a  business  icr trw* 
she  herself  is  individually  and  »^*S 
concerned;  in  which  not  only  her  eterna* 
salvation  but  her  present  happiness  is  invol- 
ved. Do,  according  to  your  roe^.^1 
ability,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  lnaW 
the  Scriptures  has  done,  always  take  nit 
sensibility  of  the  learner  into  your -acwoDi 
of  the  faculties  which  are  to  be  workefl  ir- 
on. «  For  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  avu* 
profound  and  enlightened  Bacon  obserw* 
« are  not  proposed  to  us  in  •  Bt*SiJ^ 
form,  but  arrayed  in  the  most  beaawu*  *~ 
striking  colours  which  creation  afford*.  / 
those  affecting  illustrations  used  oy^ 
'  who  knew  what  was  in  man/  and l  ^ 
best  knew  how  to  address  hinj;  lt.  r~~Jj  ^ 
the  unlettered  audiences  of  Cons *  "^j 
apostles  were  enabled  bom  to  «^dfl^ 
and  to  relish  doctrines,  v^t*r2&p 
readily  have  made  their  way  to  meir«  ir 
standings,  had  they  not  first  to"8"?^ 
hearts  ;  and  which  would  have  fottW , 
to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nan     . 


been  delivered  in  dry  scholastic  ^TJ^ 
Now,  those  audiences  not  beffll  "** 
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may  be  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  in  the 
state  of  children,  as  to  their  receptive  facul- 
ties, and  to  have  required  nearly  the  same 
sort  of  instruction ;  that  is,  they  were  more 
capable  of  being1  moved  with  what  was  sim- 
ple and  touching,  and  lively,  than  what  was 
elaborate,  abstruse,  and  unaffecting.  Heav- 
en and  earth  were  made  to  furnish  their  con- 
tributions, when  man  was  to  be  taught  that 
science  which  was  to  make  bim  wise  unto 
salvation.  Something  which  might  enforce 
or  illustrate  was  drawn  from  every  element. 
The  appearances  of  the  sky,  the -storms  of 
the  ocean,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  seed  and 
the  harvest,  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen, 
the  traffic  of  the  merchant,  the  season  of  the 
year  !  all  were  laid  hold  of  in  turn.  And 
the  most  important  moral  instruction,  or  re- 
ligious truth,  was  deduced  from  some  recent 
occurrence,  some  natural  appearance,  some 
ordinary  fact. 

If  that  be  the  purest  eloquence  which  most 
persuades  and  which  comes  home  to  the  heart 
with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most  irre- 
sistible force,  then  no  eloquence  is  so  pow- 
erful as  that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  intelligent 
Christian  teacher  will  be  admonished  by  the 
mode  of  Scripture  itself,  how  to  communi- 
cate its  truths  with  life  and  spirit ;  '  while 
he  is  musing,  the  fire  burns ;'  that  fire  which 
will  preserve  him  from  an  insipid  and  freez- 
ing mode  of  instruction.  He  will  moreover, 
as  W9M  said  above,  always  carefully  keep  up 
a  quick  sense  of  the  personal  interest  the 
pupil  has  in  every  religious  instruction  which 
is  impressed  upon  him.  He  will  teach  as 
Paul  prayed,  *  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
understanding  also ;'  and  in  imitating  this 
great  model,  he  will  necessarily  avoid  the 
opposite  faults  of  two  different  sorts  of  in- 
structors :  for  while  some  of  our  divines  of 
the  higher  class  have  been  too  apt  to  preach 
as  if  mankind  had  only  intellect,  and  the 
lower  and  more  popular  sort  as  if  they  had 
only  passions,  let  bim  borrow  what  is  good 
from  both,  and  address  his  pupils  as  beings 
compounded  of  both  understanding  and  af- 
fections.* 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  difficult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked 
form,  and  that  it  puzzles  and  bewilders  the 
yqiithfol  understanding.  In  all  needful  and 
indispensable  points  of  knowledge,  the  dark- 
ness of  Scripture,  as  a  great  Christian  philo- 
sopher! has  observed,  •  is  but  a  partial  dark- 
ness, like  that  of  Egypt,  which  benighted 
only  the  enemies  of  God,  while  it  left  his 
children  in  clear  day.'    It  is  not  pretended 

*  The  seal  and  diligence  with  which  the  bishop 
of  London's  weekly  lectures  have  been  attended 
by  perrons  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  but  more 
especially  by  that  class  to  whom  this  little  work  is 
addressed,  is  a  very  promising  circumstance  for 
the  age.  AndwhiJe  we  consider  with  pleasure  the 
advantages  peculiarly  to  be  derived  by  the  yonng 
from  so  interesting  and  animated  aa  exposition  of 
the  Gospel,  we  are  further  led  to  rejoice  at  the 
countenance  given  by  such  high  authority  to  the 
revival  of  that  excellent  but  too  much  neglected 
practice  of  lectures. 
♦  Mr.  Bojle> 


that  the  Bible  will  Jtnd  in  the  young  reader 
clear  views  of  God  and  of  Chri9t,  of  the  soul 
and  eternity,  but  that  it  will  give  them.  And 
if  it  be  really  the  appropriate  character  of 
Scripture,  as  it  tells  us  itself  that  it  is,  *  to 
enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  blind,1  and  *to 
make  wise  the  simple^  then  it  is  as  well  cal- 
culated for  the  youthful  and  uninformed  as 
for  any  other  class  ;  and  as  it  was  never  ex- 
pected that  the  greater  part  of  Christians 
should  be  learned,  so  is  learning,  though  of 
inestimable  value  in  a  teacher  of  theology,  no 
esientiat  qualification  for  a  common  Chris- 
tian, for  which  reason  Scripture  truths  are 
expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple  evi- 
dence adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
they  require ;  an  assent  materially  different 
from  that  sort  of  demonstration  which  a 
mathematical  theorem  demands.  He  who 
could  bring  an  unprejudiced  heart  and  an 
unperverted  will,  would  bring  to  the  Scrip- 
tures the  best  qualification  for  understanding 
and  receiving  them.  And  though  they  con- 
tain things  which  the  pupil  cannot  compre- 
hend (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or  ora- 
tor does  notUhe  teacher  mar  address  to  him 
the  words  which  Christ  addressed  to  Peter, 
'  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  bat  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter.9 

Histories  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries 
on  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  children,  tlgough 
valuable  in  their  way,  should  never  be  used 
as  substitutes  for  the  Bible  itself.  For  his- 
torical or  geographical  information,  for  call- 
ing the  attention  to  events  and  characters, 
they  are  very  useful.  But  Scripture  truths 
are  best  conveyed  in  its  own  sublime  and 
simple  phraseology  ;  its  doctrines  are  best 
understood  in  its  own  appropriate  language ; 
its  precepts  are  best  retained  in  their  own 
simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  professing  to 
explain,  often  dilute ;  while  the  terseness  and 
brevity  of  Scripture  composition  fills  the 
mind,  touches  the  heart,  and  fastens  on  the 
memory.  While  I  would  cause  them  to 
1  read1  the  commentary  for  the  improvement 
of  the  understanding,  they  should  *  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest'  the  Bible  for  the 
comfort  and  edification  ef  the  heart. 

Young  people  who  have  been  taught  reli- 
gion in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  who 
have  had  all  its  drudgeries  and  none  of  its 
pleasures,  will  probably  have  acquired  so 
little  relish  for  it,  as  to  consider  the  continu- 
ed prosecution  of  their  religious  studies  as  a 
badge  of  their  tutelage,  as  a  mark  that  they 
are  still  under  subjection ;  and  will  look  for- 
ward with  impatience  to  the  hour  of  their 
emancipation  from  the  lectures  on  Christian- 
ity, as  tne  era  of  their  promised  liberty ;  the 
epocha  of  independence.  They  will  long 
for  the  period  when  its  lessons  shall  cease  to 
be  delivered  ;  will  conclude  that,  having 
once  attained  such  an  age,  and  arrived  at  the 
required  proficiency,  the  object  will  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  labour  at  an  end.  But 
let  not  your  children  *  so  learn'  Christ.'  Ap- 
prise them  that  no  specific  day  will  ever  ar- 
rive, on  which  they  shall  say,  I  have  attain- 
ed ;  but  inform  them,  that  every  acquisition 
must  be  followed  up ;  knowledge  must  be 
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increased ;  prejudices  subdued ;  food  habits 
rooted  :  erfl  ones  eradicated  ;  amiable  /im- 
positions strengthened ;  right  principles  coo* 
firmed  ;  till  going  on  from  light  to  light,  and 
from  strength  to  strength,  they  come 4  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  oi  the  fulness  of 
Christ.' 

But  though  serious  instruction  will  not 
only  be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  con- 
veyed to  youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way ;  yet  if 
their  affections  be  suitably  engaged,  while 
their  understandings  are  kept  in  exercise, 
their  hearts,  so  far  from  necessarily  revolt* 
iag,  as  some  insist*  will  often  receive  the 
most  solemn  truths  with  alacrity.  It  is,  as 
we  have  repeated,  the  manner  which  revolts 
them,  and  not  the  thing.  Nor  will  they,  as 
some  assert,  necessarily  dislike  the  teacher, 
because  the  truths  taught  are  of  the  most 
awftl  and  solemn  kind.  It  has  happened  to 
the  writer  lo  be  a  frequent  witness  of  the 
gratitude  and  affection  expressed  by  young 
persons  to  those  who' had  sedulously  and  se- 
riously instructed  them  in  religious  know- 
ledge ;  an  election  as  lively,  a  gratitude  as 
warm,  as  could  have  been  excited  by  any 
indulgence  to  their  persons,  or  any  gratifica- 
tion of  a  worldly  nature. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and 
sprightly  fancy  have  been  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  to  Christianity ;    while  men,  in 
whom  those  talents  have  been  consercated 
to  God,  have  been  some  of  her  most  useful 
champions,  take  particular  care  to  press  that 
ardent  and  ever-active  power,  the  imagina- 
tion,  into  the   service  of   religion.     This 
bright  and  busy  faculty  will  be  leading  its 
possessor  into  perpetual  peril,  aod  is  an  ene- 
my of  peculiar  potency  till  it  come  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  God.     It  is  a  lion, 
which  though  worldly  prudence  indeed  may 
chain  so  as  to  prevent  outward  mischief,  yet 
the  malignity   remains  within ;     but  when 
sanctified  by  Christianity,  the  imagination  is 
a  lion  tnmed;  you  have  all  the  benefit  of  its 
strength  and  its  activity,  divested  of  its  mis- 
chief.    God  never  bestowed  that  noble  but 
restless  Acuity*  without  intending  it  to  be  an 
instrument  ot  bis  own  glory;   though  it  has 
been  too  often  set  up  in  rebellion  against 
him  ;  because,  in  its  youthful  stirrings,  while 
all  alive  and  full  of  action,  it  has  not  been 
seised  upon  to  serve  its  rightful  Sovereign, 
but  was  early  enlisted  with  little  opposition 
under  the  banners  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil !  Religion  is  the  only  subject 
in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  severe 
and  sober-minded  prudence,  this  discursive 
faculty  can  safely  stretch  its  powers  and  ex- 
pand its  energies !   But  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  it  must  be  a  sound  and  genuine 
Christianity  which  can  alone  so  chastise  and 
regulate  the  imagination,  as  to  restrain  it  from 
those  errors  and  excesses  into  which  a  false, 
a  mistaken,  an  irregular  religion,  has  too  of- 
ten led  its  injudicious  and  ill-instructed  pro- 
fessor.   Some  of  the  most  fatal  extremes  in- 
to which  a  wild  enthusiasm  or  a  frightful  su- 
perstition has  plunged  its  unhappy  votaries, 
have  been  owing  to  the  want  of  a  due  direc- 
tion, to  the  want  of  a  strict  and  holy  casti- 


gatkra  of  thi^ever-wnrking  feeoltj .  Tow- 
cure  imagination,  therefore,  on  the  saiesidt. 
and,  if  1  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  petit 
under  the  direction  of  its  true.pilot  id  the 
stormy 'Voyage,  of  life,  is  like  eqrsgiur,  tone 

Srtent  -elements,  the  wind  and  tide,  id  your 
vour. 

In  your  communications  with  young  pot- 
pie,  take  care  to  convince  them  that  as  reh- 
gion  is  not  a  business  to  he  hud  aside  wtih 
the  lesson,  so  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of 
duty  ;  some  detached  thing,  which  like  (he 
acquisition  of  an  art  or  a  tannage,  is  to  be 
practised  separately,  and  to  have  it*  distinct 
periods  and  modes  of  ctperatioa*  But  let 
them  understand,  that  common  acts,  by  1st 
spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be  peffoawd,  are 
to  be  made  acta  of  religion.  Let  them  per- 
ceive, that  Christtanty  may  be  considered  n 
having- something  of  that  influence  ever  the 
conduct,  which  external  grace  hat  ever  the 
manners ;  for  as  it  is  not  the  peeJbnaance  of 
some  particular  act  which  denoauastes  aov 
one  to  be  graceful,  grace  being  a  spirit  diffu- 
sed through  the  whole  system,  which  «•• 
mates  every  sentiment,  and  inform*  ercrf 
action ;  as  she  who  has  true  personal  pace 
has  it  uniformly,  and  is  not  sometimes  ask. 
ward  and  sometimes  elegant ;  does  not  soe- 
times  lav  it  down  and  sometimes  take  it  op; 
so  religion  is  not  an  occasional  act,  bet  an 
indwelfing  principle,  an  inwrought  habit,  a 
pervading  and  mforming  spirit,  from  whs* 
indeed  every  act  derives  ail  its  life,  sad  en- 
ergy, and  beauty. 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the  broad  e> 
crimination  between  practical  *sl*jk»  aod 
worldly  morality ;  in  snort,  between  the  nr< 
tues  of  Christians  and  of  Pagans.  Sbo* 
them  that  no  good  qualities  are  genuine,  bet 
such  as  flow  from  the  religion  of  Cbm. 
Let  them  learn  that  the  virtues  which  the 
better  sort  of  people,  whd  are  yet  destitute 
of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and  »«<**■ 
resemble  those  virtues  which  have  the  we 
of  God  for  their  motive,  just  as  eooaterw 
coin  resembles  sterling  gatd ;  they  maj  safe. 
it  is  true,  certain  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  others ;  they  may  be  bright  and  ahining; 
they  have  perhaps  the  image  and  the  Mper- 
senption,  but  they  ever  want  the  truedhtiD- 
quisning  properties;  thev  want  *f*™ft? 
value,  purity  and  weight  They  nuj  We« 
pass  current  in  the  traffic  of  this  world,  but 
when  brought  to  the  touobetone,  they  mu 
be  found  full  of  alloy  ;  when  weighed  to  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,  'the?  will* 
found  wanting,'  they  will  not  stand  that  nnai 
trial  which  is  to  separate  *  the  precious  fie* 
the  vile  ;'  they  will  not  abide  the  day  •  of  «n 
coming  who  is  like  a  refiner's  fire.' 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good  peo- 
ple arc  apt  to  fell,  is  that  of  endeavour* r? 
deceive  young  minds  by  temporising  e*peo> 
ents.  In  order  to  allure  them  lo  became  re- 
ligious, they  exhibit  false,  or  fciot,  or  inade- 
quate views  of  Christianity ;  aod  while  iney 
represent  it  as  it  really  is,  as  a  life  of«f«j 
rior  happiness  and  advantage,  tbey?*^ 
its  difficulties,  and  like  the  Jesuitical  Ctonf* 
missionaries,  extenuate,  or  sink,  or  ow» 
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Mich  parti  of  it  as  are  least  altering  to  human 
pride.  In  attempting  to  disguise  its  princi- 
ples, they  destroy  its  efficacy.  They  deny 
the  cross  instead  of  making  it  the  badge  of  a 
Christian.  Bat  besides  that,  the  project  fails 
with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Jesuits ;  all  fraud 
is  bad  in  itself;  and  a  pious  fraud  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  which  ought  to  be  buried 
in  the  rubbish  of  papal  desolation* 

Instead  of  representing  to  the  young 
Christian,  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  pru- 
dent ingenuity  at  once  to  pursue)  with  equal 
ardour  and  success,  worldly  fame  and  eter- 
nal glory,  would  it  not  be  more  honest  to  tell 
him  fairly  and  unambiguously  that  there  are 
two  distinct  roads  between  which  there  is  a 
broad  boundary  line  ?  that  there  are  two 
contending  and  irreconcilable  interests  ? 
that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he  would 
cleave  to  the  other  ?  that  ( there  are  two 
masters,'  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  ?  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  charac- 
ters at  eternal  variance  ?  that  be  must  re- 
nounce the  one  if  be  is  in  earnest  for  the  oth- 
er? that  nothing  short  of  absolute  decision 
can  make  a  confirmed  Christian  ?  Point  out 
the  different  sorts  of  promises  annexed  to 
these  different  sorts  of  characters.  Confess 
in  the  language  of  Christ  bow  the  man  of 
the  world  often  obtains  (and  it  is  the  natu- 
ral course  of  human  things)  the  recompense 
he  sedulously  seeks.  l  verily  I  say  unto 
you  they  have  their  reward.  *  Explain  the 
beatitudes  on  the  other  hand*  and  unfold  what 
kind  of  specific  reward  is  there  individually 
promised  to  its  concomitant  virtue.  Show 
your  pupil  that  to  that  *  poverty  of  spirit'  to 
which  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven1  is  promised, 
it  would  be  inconsistent,  to  expect  that  the 
recompense  of  human  commendation  should 
be  also  attached ;  that  to  that  *  purity  of 
heart'  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  annex- 
ed, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  you 
can  unite  tip  praise  of  licentious  wits,  or  the 
admiration  of  a  catch-club.  These  will  be 
bestowed  on  their  appropriate  and  oorres- 
pondinff  merits.  Do  not  enlist  them  under 
false  colours  ;  disappointment  will  produce  a 
desertion.  Different  sorts  of  rewards  are 
attached  to  different  sorts  of  services ;  and 
while  you  truly  assert  that  Religion's  ways 
are  4  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace,'  take  care  that  you  do  not  lead 
them  to  depend  too  exclusively  on  worldly 
happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for  these  make 
no  part  of  the  covenant ;  they  may  be,  and 
they  often  are,  superadded,  but  they  were 
never  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

But  if,  in  order  to  attract  the  young  to  a 
religious  course,  you  disingenuously  conceal 
its  difficulties,  while  you  are  justly  enlarging 
upon  its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to 
intrust  the  truth  of  Scripture  itself.— For 
what  will  they  think,  not  only  of  a  few  de- 
tached texts,  but  of  the  general  oast  and 
colour  of  the  Gospel  when  contrasted  with 
your  representation  of  it?  When  you  are 
describing  to  them  the  inseparable  human 
advantages  which  will  follow  a  religious 
C(wse,  what  notion  will  they  conceive  of 
'he strait  gate9 and  'narrow  way?' of  the! 


amputation  of  a  *  right  hand  ?  of  the  excis- 
ion of  a *  right  eye?  of  the  other  strong  met- 
aphors by  which  the  Christian  warfare  is 
shadowed  out  ?  of  *  crucifying  the  flesh  ?•  of 
mortifying  the  old  man  ?'  of  <  dying  unto  sin  ? 
of '  overcoming  the  world  V  Do  you  not  think 
their  meek  and  compassionate  Saviour  who 
died  for  your  children,  loved  them  as  well  as 
you  love  them  ?  And  if  this  were  his  lan- 
guage, ought  it  not  to  be  yours  ?  It  is  the 
language  of  true  love ;  of  that  love  with 
which  a  merciful  God  loved  the  world,  when 
he  spared  not  his  own'Son.  Do  not  fear  to 
tell  your  children  what  he  told  his  disciples, 
that  «  in  the  world  they  shall  have  tribula- 
tion ;'  but  teach  them  to  rise  superior  to  it, 
on  hi*  principle,  by  *  overcoming  the  world.' 
Do  not  then  try  to  conceal  from  them,  that 
the  life  of  a  ohiristiaa  is  necessarily  opposite 
to  the  life  of  the  world-;  and  do  not  seek  by  a 
vain  attempt  at  accommodation,  to  reconcile 
that  difference  which  Christ  himself  has  pro* 
nounced  to  be  irreconcilable* 

May  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  due  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  that  so  ma- 
ny young  Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair  and 
flourishing  way,  decline  and  wither  when 
they  come  to  perceive  the  requisitions  of  ex- 
perimental Christianity?  requisitions  which 
they  had  not  suspected  of  making  any  part 
of  the  plan ;  and  from  which,  when  they  af- 
terwards discover  them,  they  shrink  back,  as 
not  prepared  and  hardened  for  the  unexpec* 
ted  contest. 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  re- 
ligion than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit 
which  influences  your  oath  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice should  influence  your  discourse  in  that 
court  of  equity — your  family.  Your  children 
should  be  told  toe  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  it  must  be  done  <rradually  and  dis- 
creetly. We  know  whose  example  we  have 
for  postponing  that  which  the  mind  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  receive:  *I  have  many  things 
yet  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now.*  Accustom  them  to  reason  by  analogy* 
Explain  to  them  that  great  worldly  attain* 
ments  are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
crifices ;  that  the  merchant  cannot  become 
rich  without  industry;  the  statesman  emi* 
nent  without  labour;  the  scholar  learned 
without  study;  the  hero  renowned  without 
danger  :  would  it  not  then,  on  human  princi- 
ples, be  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  Chris- 
tian alone  should  obtain  a  triumph  without 
a  warfare?  the  highest  prize  with  the  lowest 
exertion  ?  an  eternal  crown  without  a  pres- 
ent cross  ?  and  that  heaven  is  the  only  re- 
ward which  the  idle  may  reckon  upon?  No : 
though  salvation  (  be  the  gift  of  God,'  yet  it 
must  be  *  worked  onsV  Convince  your  young 
friends,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  battle  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
prize  of  the  victory.  In  one  respect,  indeed* 
the  point  of  resemblance  between  worldly 
and  Christian  pursuits  mils,  and  that  most  ad- 
vantageously for  the  Christian;  for  while, 
even  by  the  most  probable  means,  which  are 
the  anion  of  talents  with  diligence,  no  kn> 
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roan  prosperity  can  be  insured  to  the  world- 
ly candidate ;  while  the  most  successful  ad- 
venturer may  fail  by  the  fault  of  another ; 
while  the  best  concerted  project  of  the  states- 
man may  be  crushed ;  the  bravest  hero  lose 
the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  fail  of  get- 
ting* bread ;  and  while  moreover,  the  pleas- 
ure arising  even  from  success  in  these  may 
be  no  sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a 
more  prosperous  rival ;  the  persevering 
Christian  is  safe  and  certain  of  obtaining  his 
object;  no  misfortunes  can  defeat  his  hope ; 
no  competition  can  endanger  his  success ; 
for  though  another  gain,  he  will  not  lose ; 
nay,  the  success  of  another,  so  far  from  di- 
minishing his  gain,  is  an  addition  to  it;  the 
more  he  diffuses,  the  richer  he  grows ;  bis 
blessings  are  enlarged  by  communication  ; 
and  that  mortal  hour  which  cuts  off  for  ever 
the  hopes  of  worldly  men,  crowns  and  con- 
summates his. 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  setting  up  any 
act  of  self-denial  or  mortification  as  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  salvation.  This  would  be  a 
presumptuous  project  to  purchase  that  eter- 
nal life  which  is  declared  to  be  the  '  free  gift 
of  God*'  This  would  be  to  send  your  chil- 
dren, not  to  the  Gospel  to  learn  their  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  the  monks  and  ascetics  of  the 
middle  ages ;  it  would  be  sending  them  to 
Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  apostle  and  his 
Divine  Master.  Mortification  is  not  the 
price  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  discipline 
of  a  soul  of  which  6in  is  the  disease,  the  diet 
prescribed  by  the  great  physician.  Without 
this  guard  the  young  devout  Christ  inn  would 
be  led  to  fancy  that  abstinence,  pilgrimage, 
and  penance  might  be  adopted  as  the  cheap 
substitute  for  the  subdued  desire,  the  resist- 
ed temptation,  the  conquered  corruption,  and 
the  obedient  will ;  and  would  be  almost  in 
as  milch  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  self- 
righteousness  arising  from  austerities  and 
mortification,  as  she  would  be,  on  the  other, 
from  self-gratification  in  the  indulgences  of 
the  world.  And  while  you  carefully  impress 
on  her  the  necessity  of  living  a  life  of  strict 
odedience  if  she  would  please  God,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  complete 
renunciation  of  ber  own  performances  as  a 
ground  of  merit,  purchasing  the  favour  of 
God  by  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  is  included 
in  that  obedience. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping  on 
young  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius 
of  Christianity,  to  possess  them  with  a  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  purity  of  the  motive 
which  not  only  gives  worth  and  beauty,  but 
which,  in  a  christian  sense  gives  life  and  soul 
to  the  best  action  ;  nay,  that  while  a  right 
intention  will  be  acknowledged  and  accep- 
ted at  the  final  judgment,  even  without  the 
act,  the  act  itself  will  be  disowned  which 
Wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design.  «  Thou 
didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart  to  build  me 
a  temple,1  said  the  Almighty  to  that  mon- 
arch, whom  Vet  he  permitted  not  to  build  it. 
How  many  splendid  actions  will  be  rejected 
in  the  great  day  of  retribution,  to  which 
statues  and  monuments  have  been  raised  on 


earth,  while  their  almost  deified  author*  sta;< 
be  as  much  confounded  at  their  own  unex- 
pected reprobation,  as  at  the  Divine  accep- 
tance of  those  '  whose  life  the  world  conn- 
ted  madness.1  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tint 
*  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  you,'  U 
not  the  malediction  denounced  on  tfie  scep- 
tic, or  the  scoffer,  on  the  profligate,  and  the 
libertine,  but  on  the  high  professor,  on  the 
unfruitful  worker  of  *  miracles,'  on  the  an- 
sanctified  utterer  of  'prophecies;*  forerea 
acts  of  piety  wanting  the  purifying  principle, 
however  they  may  dazzle  men,  offend  God. 
Cain  sacrificed,  Balaam  prophesied,  Ron&seaa 
wrote  the  most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Son 
of  Mary,  Voltaire  built  a  church! 
nay,  so  superior  was  his  affectation  of  sanctity, 
that  be  ostentatiously  declared,  that  while 
others  were  raising  churches  to  saann%  there 
was  one  man  at  least  who  would  erect  hit 
church  to  God  :*  that  God  whose  altars  he 
was  overthrowing,  whose  name  he  was  vili- 
fying, whose  gospel  he  was  exterminating, 
and  the  very  name  of  whose  Son  he  bad  so- 
lemnly pledged  himself  to  blot  from  the  tee 
of  tjie  earth ! 

Though  it  be  impossible  here  to  enumer- 
ate all  those  Christian  virtues  which  should 
be  impressed  in  the  progress  of  a  Christian 
education,  yet  in  this  connexion  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  one  which  more  immedi- 
ately grows  out  of  the  subject ;  and  to  re- 
mark that  the  principle  which  should  be  the 
invariable  concomitant  of  all  instruction,  and 
especially  of  religious  instruction,  is  humili- 
ty. As  this  temper  is  inculcated  in  every 
page  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  deducible  from 
every  precept  and  every  action  of  Christ ; 
that  is  a  sufficient  intimation  that  it  should 
be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study,  that 
it  should  be  grafted  on  every  acquisition. 
It  is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle 
indicative  of  the  very  genius,  of  the  very  be- 
ing of  Christianity.  This  chastising  quality 
should  therefore  be  constantly  made  in  edu- 
cation to  operate  as  the  only  counteraction 
of  that  *  knowledge  which  puffeth  op.*— 
Youth  should  be  taught  that  as  humility  i% 
the  discriminating  characteristic  of  our  reli- 
gion, therefore  a  proud  Christian,  a  haughty 
disciple  of  a  crucified  Master,  furnishes  per- 
haps a  stronger  opposition  in  terms  than  the 
whole  compass  of  language  can  exhibit. — 
They  should  be  taught  that  humility  being 
the  appropriate  grace  of  Christianity,  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  which  makes  Christian  and 
pagan  virtues  essentially  different.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  Romans,  for  instance,  were  obvi- 
ously founded  in  pride;  as  a  proof  of  this 
they  had  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious 
language  to  express  humility,  but  what  was 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  conveyed  the  idea 
of  meanness  or  vileness,  of  baseness  and  ser- 
vility. Christianity  so  stands  on  its  own  sin- 
gle ground,  is  so  far  from  assimilating  itself 
to  the  spirit  of  other  religions,  that,  unlike 
the  Roman  emperor,  who,  though  be  would 
not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that  the 

*  Deo  erexit  Voliairt,  is  the  intcripttonaflrmJh? 
himself  on  his  church  at  Fernev. 
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image  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  the  pan- 
iheun  with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be 
worshipped  in  common  with  them ;  Christi- 
anity not  only  rejects  all  such  partnerships 
with  other  religions,  but  it  pulls  down  their 
images,  defaces  their  temples,  tramples  on 
their  honours,  founds  its  own  existence  on 
the  ruins  of  spurious  religions  and  spurious 
virtues,  and  will  be  every  thing  when  it  is 
admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  it  be  going  too  much  out  of  the  way 
to  observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates 
upon  pagan  Rome?  For  if  the  former  used 
humility  in  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter 
learnt  to  use  pride  in  a  good  one  ?  May  we 
without  impertinence  venture  to  remark,  that 
in  the  deliberations  of  as  honourable  and  up- 
rig-lit  political  assemblies  as  ever  adorned,  or, 
under  Providence,  upheld  a  country ;  in  ora- 
tions which  leave  us  nothing  to  envy  in  At- 
tic or  Roman  eloquence  in  their  best  days ; 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  did  not  borrow 
from  Rome  an  epithet  which  suited  the  gen- 
ius of  her  religion  as  much  as  it  militates 
against  ours  ?  The  panegyrist  of  the  battle 
oi"  Marathon,  of  Platea,  or  of  Zama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  ' proud  day,'  or  a 
4  proud  event,1  or  a  *  proud  success.'  But 
surely  the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  might,  from  their  abundance,  se- 
lect an  epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a 
victory— a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Eu- 
rope, has  perhaps  preserved  that  religion 
which  sets  it  foot  on  the  very  neck  of  pride, 
und  in  which  the  conqueror  himself,  even  in 
the  first  ardours  of  triumph,  forgot  not  to  as- 
cribe the  victory  to  Almighty  God.  Let 
us  leave  to  the  enemy  both  the  terms  and  the 
thing;  arrogant  words  being  the  only  wea- 
pons in  which  we  mast  ever  vail  to  their  de- 
cided superiority.  As  we  most  despair  of  the 
victory,  let  us  disdain  the  contest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware 
that  your  pupils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague, 
general,  and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to 
j  t  that  their  Christianity  be  really  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Instead  of  slurring, over  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Cross,  as  disreputable  appenda- 
ges to  our  religion,  which  are  to  be  disguised 
or  got  over  as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  are 
never  to  be  dwelt  upon,  take  care  to  make 
these  your  grand  fundamental  articles.  Do 
not  dilute  or  explain  away  these  doctrines, 
and  by  some  elegant  periphrasis  hint  at  a 
Saviour,  instead  of  making  him  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  your  system.  Do  not  convey 
primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  indispen- 
sable truths  elliptically,  I  mean  as  something 
J  hat  is  to  be  understood  without  being-  ex- 
pressed ;  nor  study  fashionable  circumlocu- 
tions to  avoid  names  and  things  on  which 
oar  salvation  bangp,  in  order  to  prevent  your 
discourse  from  being  offensive.  Persons  who 
are  thus  instructed  m  religion  with  .more 
good-  breeding  than  seriousness  and  simplici- 
ty, imbibe  a  distaste  for  plain  scriptural  lan- 
guage :  and  the  Scriptures  themselves  are 
so  little  in  use  with  a  certain  fashionable  class 
of  readers,  that  when  the  doctrines  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  occasionally  occur  in  oth- 
*r  authora,  or  in  conversation,  they  present 


a  sort  of  novelty  and  peculiarity  which  of- 
fend ;  and  such  readers  as  disuse  the  Bible, 
are  apt,  from  a  supposed  delicacy  of  taste,  to 
call  that  precise  and  puritanical,  which  is  in 
fact,  sound  and  scriptural.  Nay,  it  has  sev- 
eral times  happened  to  the  author  to  bear 
persons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insu- 
lated sentiments  and  expressions  that  have 
fallen  in  their  way,  which  they  would  have 
treated  with  decent  respect,  had  they  known 
them  to  be,  as  they  really  were,  texts  of 
Scripture.  This  observation  is  hazarded 
with  a  view  to  enforce  the  importance  of 
early  communicating  religious  knowledge, 
and  of  infusing  an  early  taste  for  the  venera- 
ble phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  ac* 
quire  a  sort  of  pagan  expression  also,  which 
juBt  enables  them  to  speak  with  complacen- 
cy of  the  ( Deity/  of  a  '  first  cause,'  and  of 
4  conscience.1  Nay,  some  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  talk  of  *  the  Founder  of  our  reli- 
gion,' of  the  *  Author  of  Christianity,'  in  the 
same  general  terms,  as  they  would  talk  of 
the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the  lawgiver  of 
China,  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews.  But 
their  refined1  ears  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  especially 
the  naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Sa<- 
viour,  or  Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a  queers 
ish,  inelegant,  not  to  say  suspicious  sound.— 
They  will  express  a  serious  disapprobation 
what  is  wron£,  under  the  moral  term  of  vice  t 
or  the  forensic  term  of  crime  /  but  they  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  Scripture  term  of  sin 
has  something  fanatical  m  it ;  and,  while 
they  discover  a  respect  for  morality,  they  do 
not  much  relish  holiness,  which  is  indeed  the 
specific  and  only  morality  of  a  Christian.— 
They  will  speak  readily  of  a  man's  reform- 
ing, or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or  growr 
ing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac- 
tice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  under  any  of 
the  Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total 
change  of  heart,  they  would  stigmatize  as 
the  very  shibboleth  of  a' sect,  though  it  is  the 
language  of  a  Liturgy  they  affect  to  admire, 
and  of  a  Gospel  whieh  they  profess  to  re- 
ceive. 


chap.  xm. 

Hints  svggesUdforfarnishingyomg  person* 
with  a  scheme  of  prayer* 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally 
be  anxious  not  only  that  this  duty  should  be 
earnestly  inculcated  on  their  children*  but 
that  they  should  be  taught  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner ;  and  such  parents  need  little  persuasion 
or  counsel  on  the  subject.  Yet  children  of 
decent  and  orderly  (I  will  not  say  of  strictly 
religious)  families  are  often  so  superficially 
instructed  in  this  important  business,  that 
when  they  are  asked  what  prayers  they  use, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  answer,  ( the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.'  And  even 
some  who  are  better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  understand  with  sufficient  clearness, 
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the  specific  distinction  between  the  two  ; 
that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their  failh, 
and  the  other  the  model  for  their  supplica- 
tion. By,  this  confused  and  indistinct  be- 
ginning, they  set  out  with  a  perplexity  in 
their  ideas  which  is  not  always  completely 
disentangled  in  more  advanced  life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first 
occasion  which  the  child's  opening  under- 
standing shall  allow,  for  making  a  little 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ta- 
king every  division  or  short  sentence  sepa- 
rately ;  for  each  famishes  valuable  materials 
for  a  distinct  lecture.  The  child  should  be 
led  gradually  through  every  part  of  this  di- 
vine composition  ;  she  should  be  taught  to 
break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions,  into 
which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  itself. 
She  should  be  made  to  comprehend  one  by 
one  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentences  ; 
to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  better  understanding  them,  not  in 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense,  but 
in  their  most  simple  and  obvious  meaning. 
For  in  those  condensed  and  substantial  ex- 
pressions every  word  is  an  ingot  and  will 
bear  beating  out ;  so  that  the  teacher's  diffi- 
culty will  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall  say 
as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so  abundant  js 
the  expository  matter  which  this  succinct 
pattern  suggests. 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  each  division,  she 
should  then  be  made  to  observe  the  connex- 
ion, relation  and  dependance  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  prayer  one  upon  another ;  for 
there  is  great  method  and  connexion  in  it.— 
We  pray  that  the  '  kingdom  of  God  may 
come,'  as  the  best  means  to  '  hallow  his 
name  ;'  and  that  by  us,  the  obedient  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom, '  his  will  may  be  done.' 
AjudiciouB  interpreter  will  observe  bow  lo- 
gically and  consequently  one  clause  grows 
out  of  another,  though  she  will  use  neither 
the  word  logical  nor  consequence  ;  for  all 
explanations  should  be  made  in  the  most 
plain  and  familiar  terms,  it  being  words,  and 
not  things,  which  commonly  perplex  chil- 
dren* if,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  teach- 
er, though  not  wanting  sense,  wants  perspi- 
cuity and  simplicity  * 

The  young  person  from  being  made  a  com 
plete  mistress  of  this  short  composition 
(which  as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  model 
through  life,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  be- 
stowed on  it)  will  have  a  clearer  conception, 
not  only  of  its  individual  contents,  but  of 
prayer  in  general,  than  many  ever  attain, 
though  their  memory  has  been  perhaps  load- 
ed with  long  and  unexplained  rorms,  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in  the 

*  It  might  perhaps  be  a  safe  rule  to  establish  for 
prayer  in  general,  to  suspect  that  any  petition 
which  cannot  in  some  shape  or  other  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  spirit  of  some  part  of  this  prayer  may 
not  be  right  to  be  adopted.  Here,  temporal  tilings 
are  kept  in  their  due  subordination ;  they  are  ask- 
ed for  moderately,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependance  and  of  God's  power  ;  l  for  our  heav- 
enly Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  these 
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lump  without  scrutiny  and 
nation.  Prayer  should  not  be  so  swallowed 
It  is  a  regular  prescription  which  chock: 
stand  analysis  and  examination :  it  is  not  - 
charm,  the  successful  operation  of  which  de- 
pends on  your  blindly  taking  it,  witbov 
knowing  what  is  in  it,  and  in  which  the  goad 
you  receive  is  promoted  by  your  ignorance 
of  its  contents. 

I  would  have  it  understood  that  by  these 
little  comments,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  chili 
should  be  put  to  learn  dry.  and  to  her  uuo- 
telligi  bte  expositions ;  but  that  the  ex  posit** 
is  to  be  colloquial.  And  here  I  must  remark 
in  general,  that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  un- 
reasonably apt  to  relieve  herself  at  the  child  i 
expense,  by  loading  the  memory  of  a  littk 
creature  on  occasions  in  which  far  other  fac- 
ulties should  be  put  in  exercise.  The  ends' 
herself  should  be  made  to  furnish  a  good  part 
of  this  extemporaneous  commentary  hy  her 
answers  ;  in  which  answers  she  will  he  mach 
assisted  by  the  judgment  the  teacher  uses  in 
her  manner  of  questioning.  And  the  youth- 
ful understanding,  when  its  powers  are  pro- 
perly set  at  work,  will  soon  strengthen  by 
exercise,  so  as  to  furnish  reasonable,  if  not 
very  correct  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  use- 
ful  and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary 
to  begin  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  re- 
mark, that  if  children  are  thrown  exchuhelf 
on  the  best  forms,  if  they  are  made  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory  like  a  copy  of  verses, 
and  to  repeat  them  in  a  dry,  cusiomsaj  way, 
they  will  produce  little  effect  on  their  mind* 
They  will  not  understand  what  they  repeat, 
if  we  do  not  early  open  to  them  the  impor- 
tant tcktms  of  prayer.  Without  such  an 
elementary  introduction  to  this  doty,  they 
will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant  or  enthu- 
siasts, or  both*  We  should  give  them  fcsosei- 
edge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  piety,  and  as  a  dae  pre- 
parative to  it :  Christian  instruction  in  this 
resembling  the  Sun,  who,  in  the  coarse  of 
his  communications,  gives  light  before  be 
gives  heat.  And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  devotion  without  first  infusing  that  kaow- 
ledge  out  of  which  it  is  to  prow,  is  practical- 
ly reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtually 
adopting  the  popish  rule,  of  praying  in  an 
unknown  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  srill  sot 
attend  to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand them ;  and  they  will  not  understand 
them,  if  they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to 
dissect  them,  to  know  their  component  parts, 
and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  mat  it  is  an 
application  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and 
an  acBqaowleds^aeot  to  Htm  for  what  they 
have.  This,  though  truer*  the  gross,  is  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  correct*  l  oey  snouta 
learn  to  define  and  to  arrange  all  the  diner* 
ent  parts  of  prayer.  And  as  a  preparative 
to  prayer  itself,  they  should  be  impressed 
with  as  clear  an  idea  as  their  capacity  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  adimt  of  •  Hon 
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with  whom  they  hare  to  do.'  Hi*  omnipres- 
ence is  perhaps,  of  all  his  attributes,  that  of 
which  we  may  make  the  first  practical  use. 
Every  bead  of  prayer  is  founded  oo  some 
great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the  lit- 
tle analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is/  that  he  is 
an  infinitely  Holy  Being,  and  that '  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek 
him,'  will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  pray- 
er, which  is  adoration.  The  creature,  de- 
voting itself  to  the  Creator,  or  self-dedication, 
next  presents  itself.  And  if  they  are  first 
taught  that  important  truth*  that  as  needy 
creatures  they  want  help,  which  may  be  done 
by  same  easy  analogy,  tnev  will  easily  be  led 
to  understand  how  naturally  petition  forms  a 
most  considerable  branch  of  prayer :  and 
divine  grace  being  among  the  things  for 
which  they  are  to  petition,  this  naturally  sug- 

Sests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
uenoes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  when  to 
this  is  added  the  conviction  which  will  be 
readily  worked  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that 
as  offending  creatures  they  want  pardon,  the 
necessity  of  confession  will  easily  be  made 
intelligible  to  them.  But  they  should  be 
brought  to  understand  that  it  must  not  be 
such  a  general  and  vague  confession  as  awa- 
kens no  sense  of  personal  humiliation,  as  ex- 
cites no  recollection  of  their  own  more  pecu- 
liar and  individual  faults*  But  it  must  be  a 
confession  founded  on  self-knowledge,  which 
is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the  practice  of  self- 
examination  :  for  want  of  this  sort  of  dis- 
criminating habit,  a  well-meaning  but  ill-in- 
structed girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
ains  of  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be 
less  difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  o( 
thanksgiving,  which  forms  so  considerable  a 
branch  of  prayer.  In  this  they  should  be 
habituated  to  recapitulate  not   only    their 

Soeral,  but  to  enumerate  their  peculiar, 
ily,  and  incidental  mercies,  in  the  same 
specific  manner  as  they  should  have  been 
taught  to  detail  their  individual  and  personal 
leant*  in  the  petitionary  .and  their  faults  in 
the  confessional  part  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  them 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  God  in  thanks- 
giving, will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to 
express  their  love  to  their  parents  and 
friends,  by  adopting  another  indispensable, 
and,  to  an  affectionate  heart,  pleasing  part 
of  prayer,  which  is  intercession. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  Amy  tq  un- 
derstand the  different  nature  of  all  these ; 
and  when  they  dearly  comprehend  that  ado- 
ration, self-dedication,  confession,  petition, 
thanksgiving,  and  intercession,  are  distinct 
heads,  which  most  not  be  involved  in  each 
other,  you  may  exemplify  the  rales  by  point- 
ing out  to  them  these  successive  branches  in 
any  weH  written  form.  And  they  will  easily 
discern,  that  ascription  of  glory  to  thai  God 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  and  on  whom  we 
w  entirely  depend,  is  the  conclusion  into 
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which  a  Christian's  prayer  will  naturally  re- 
solve itself.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  remind 
the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scriptural  Litur- 
gy invariably  furnishes  the  example  of  pre- 
senting everyrequesl  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the 
Throne  of  grace  but  by  that  nap  and  living 
way.  In  the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with 
the  best  exemplifications  of  prayers,  exhibit- 
ing separate  specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct 
beads  we  have  been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  in  jnds  of  young  per- 
sons may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  bo 
gradually  brought  into  such  a  state  of  prep- 
aration as  to  be  benefitted  by  such  a  little 
course  of  lectures  as  we  have  recommen- 
ded ;    they  should,  from  the  time  when  they 
were  first  able  to  read,  have  been  employing 
themselves  at  their  leisure  hours,  in  laying  in 
a  store   of  provision    for  their   present  de- 
mands.    And  here  the  memory  may  be  em- 
ployed to  gt*od  purpose ;  for  being  the  first 
faculty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfected  when  the  others  are  only  begin- 
ning to  unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intima- 
tion of  Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first 
seized  pn  for  the  best  uses.    It  should  there- 
fore be  devoted  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more 
easy  and  devotional  parts  of  Scripture.    The 
Psalms  alone  are  an   inexhaustible   store- 
bouse  of  rich  materials.*    Children,  whose 
minds  have  been  early  well  furnished  from 
these,  will  be  competent  at  nice  or  ten  years 
old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  select  with 
no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable  examples 
of  all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be  able 
to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,    without 
help,  complete  specimens  of  every  part  of 
prayer.    By  confining  them  entirely  to  the 
sense,  and  nearly  to  the  words  of  Scripture, 
they  will  be  preserved  from  enthusiasm,  from 
irregularity,  and  conceit    By  being  obliged 
continually  to  apply  for  themselves,  they  wQl 
yet  a  habit  in  all  their  difficulties  of  4  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,1  which  may  be  hereafter 
useful  to  them  on  other  and  more  trying  oc- 
casions.   But  I  woudl  at  first  confine  them 
to  the  Bible;  for  were  they  allowed  with 
equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  books  with  a 
view  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their  little 
compositions,  or  rather  compilations,  they 
might  be  tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own 
wbpt  they  pick  up  from  others,  which  might 
tend  at  once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  de- 
ceitful.   This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they 
are  too  much  laid  open  when  they  find  them- 
selves extravagantly  commended  for  any  pil- 
fered passage  with  which  they  decorate  their 
little  themes  and  letters.    But  in  the  present 
instance  there  is  no  danger  of  any  similar 
deception,  for  there  is  such  a  sacred  signa- 
ture stamped  on  every  Scripture  phrase,  that 

•  This  will  be  so  far  rVom  spoiling  the  cheerful- 
ness, or  impeding  the  pleasores  of  childhood,  that 
the  author  knows  s  little  girl  who,  before  she  wss 
•even  years  old,  had  learnt  }he  whole  Psalter 
through  a  second  time ;  sad  }hat  without  any  di- 
muration  pf  uncommon  gojrpiy  of  spirits  or  any  in- 
terference with  the  elegant  acquirements  suited  to 
her  station 
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the  owner's  name  can  never  be  defaced  or 
torn  off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud  or 
violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  applica- 
tion;   and  that    they  were  employed,  but 
without  any  intimation  of  your  subsequent 
design,  in  learning  such  as  may  be  best  turn- 
ed to  this  account.  •  In  the  hundred  and  thtr- 
ty-nintb,  the  first  great  truth  to  be  imprinted 
on  the  young  heart,  the  divine  omnipresence, 
as  was  before  observed,  is  unfolded  with  such 
a  mixture  of  majestic  grandeur,  and  such  an 
interesting  variety  of  intimate  and  local  cir- 
cumstances, as  is  likely  to  seize  on  the  quick 
and  lively  feelings  of  youth.    The  awful  idea 
that  that  Being  whom  she  is  taught  to  rev- 
erence, is  not  only  in  general  '  acquainted 
with  all  her  ways,  but  that  *  he  is  about  her 
path,  and  about  her  bed,*  bestows  such  a 
sense  of  real  and  present  existence  on  him 
of  whom  she  is  apt  to  conceive  as  having  his 
distant  habitation  only  in  Heaven,  as  will 
greatly  help  her  to  realize  the  sense  of  his 
actual  presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  ex- 
pression for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and 
it  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  favours.  It  illustrates 
the  compassionate  mercies  of  God  by  famil- 
iar and  domestic  images,  of  such  peculiar 
tenderness  and  exquisite  endearment,  as  are 
calculated  to  strike  upon  every  chord  of  fil- 
ial fondness  in  the  heart  of  an  affectionate 
child.  The  fifty-first  supplies  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  matter  in  whatever  relates  to  con- 
fession of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aids 
of  the  spirit.  The  twenty-third  abounds 
with  captivating  expressions  of  the  protec- 
ting goodness  and  tender  love  of  their  heav- 
enly Father,  conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery 
of  uncommon  beauty  and  sweetness :  in 
short,  the  greater  part  of  these  charming 
compositions  overflows  with  materials  for  ev- 
ery nead  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  in 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  after- 


wards feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising 
from  the  application  of  her  petty  labours, 
when  she  is  called  to  draw  oat  from  her  lit* 
tie  treasury  of  knowledge  the  stores  she  has 
been  insensibly  collecting;  and  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  find  that  without  any  fresh  application 
to  study,  for  she  is  now  obliged  to  exercise 
a  higher  faculty  than  memory,  she  has  lying 
ready  in  her  mind  the  materials  with  which 
she  is  at  length  called  noon  to  work.    Her 
judgment  must  be  set  about  selecting  one, 
or  two,  or  more  texts  which  shall  contain  the 
substance  of  every  specific  head  of  prayer 
before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be  a  farther  ex- 
ercise to  her  understanding  to  concatenate 
the  detached  pasts  into  one  regular  whole, 
occasionally  varying  the  arrangement  as  she 
likes ;  that  is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes 
beginning  with  invocation,  sometimes  with 
confession;  sometimes  dwelling  longer  oa 
one  part,  sometimes  on  another.      As  the 
hardships  of  a  religious  Sunday  are  often  so 
pathetically  pleaded,  as  making  one  of  the 
heavy  burdens  of  religion ;  and  as  the  friends 
of  religion  are  so  often  called  upon  to  miti- 
gate its  intolerable  rigours,  by  recommend* 
ing  pleasant  employment,  might  not  such  an 
exercise  as  has  been  here  suggested  help,  by 
varying  its  occupations,  to  lighten  its  lew ; 

The  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thus  early 
formed,  her  memory,  attention  and  intellect 
bein£  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exer- 
cise invariably  maintained,  may  we  not  rea- 
sonably hope  that  her  affection*  also,  through 
divine  grace,  may  become  interested  in  Hie 
work,  till  she  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with 
the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also? 
She  will  now  be  qualified  to  use  a  web-com- 
posed form,  if  necessary,  with  seriousness 
and  advantage ;  for  she  will  now  use  it  not 
mechanically,  but  rationally.  That  which 
before  appeared  to  her  a  mere  mass  of  good 
words,  will  now  appear  a  significant  compo- 
sition, exhibiting  variety,  and  regularity,  and 
beauty  :  and  while  she  will  have  the  farther 
advantage  of  being  enabled  by  her  improved 
judgment  to  distinguish  and  select  lor  her 
own  purpose  such  prayers  at  are  more  judi- 
cious and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  habfto- 
ate  her  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lu- 
cid order,  in  other  works. 


A  VIEW 
OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 

PREVALENT  AMONG  WOMEN  OF  RANK  AND  FORTUNE. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  practical  use  of  female  knowledge,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  female  character,  and  a  com" 
parative  view  of  the  sexes* 

The  efcief  end  tart*  proposed  in  cntthra- 
tmg  the  understandings .of  women*  is  to  qual- 
ify them  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Their  knowledge  is  not  often  like  the  learn- 
ing of  men,  to  be  reproduced  m  some  litera- 
ry composition,  nor  ever  in  any  learned  pro- 
fess! on  ;  but  it  is  to  come  out  in  conduct  It 
fa  "to  be  exhibited  in  lift  and  mannexs.    A 


lady  studies,  not  that  she  may  qualify  herself 
to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleaaer ;  not  thai 
she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  act  She  is 
to  read  the  best  books,  not  so  much  to  enable 
her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  improve- 
ment which  they  furnish,  to  the  rectification 
of  her  principles  and  the  formation  of  her 
habits.  The  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman 
are  to  enable  her  to  regulate  her  own  mind, 
and  to  be  instrumental  to  tbe^ood  of  others. 
To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  hsr 
rank,  I  would  recommend  a  predominance 
of  those  more  sober  studies,  winch,  not  as" 
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ing-  display  for  their  object^  may  make  her 
wise  without  vanity,  happy  without  witnesses, 
and  content  without  panegyrists ;  the  exer- 
cise of  which  will  not  bring  celebrity,  but 
improve  usefulness.  She  should  pursue  eve- 
ry kind  of  study  which  will  teach  her  to  eli- 
cit truth;  which  will  lead  her  to  be  intent 
upon  realities ;  will  give  precision  to  her 
ideas;  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She 
should  cultivate  every  study  which,  instead 
of  stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chastise  it ; 
which  will  neither  create  an  excessive  or  a 
false  refinement ;  which  will  give  her  defi- 
nite notions ;  will  bring  the  imagination  un- 
der dominion;  will  lead  her  to  think,  to 
compare,  to  combine,  to  methodise ;  which 
will  confer  such  a  power  of  discrimination, 
that  her  judgment  snail  learn  to  reject  what 
is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and  to  prefer, 
not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new,  but 
what  is  just.  That  kind  of  knowledge  which 
is  rather  fitted  for  home  consumption  than 
foreign  exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
women.* 

ft  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
education  furnishes  them  with  a  false  and 
low  standard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that 
women  nave  too  often  become  ridiculous  by 
the  unfounded  pretensions  of  literary  vanity : 
for  it  is  not  the  really  learned,  but  the  smat- 
terers,  who  have  generally  brought  their  sex 
into  discredit,  by  an  absurd  affectation, 
which  has  set  them  on  despising  the  duties  of 
ordinary  life.  There  hare  not  indeed  been 
wanting  (but  the  character  is  not  now  com- 
mon) precieuses  ridicule*,  who,  assuming  a 
superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which  ought  to 
occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofty  and 
supercilious  exemption?  from  the  dull  and 
plodding  drudgeries 

Of  this  dim  speck  called  earth !   - 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging  fe- 
males who  have  affected  to  establish  an  un- 
natural separation  between  talents  and  use- 
fulness, instead  of  bearing  in  mind  that  tal- 
ents are  the  great  appointed  instruments  of 
usefulness,  who  have  acted  as  if  knowledge 
were  to  confer  on  woman  a  kind  of  fantastic 
sovereignty,  which  should  exonerate  her  from 
the  discharge  of  female  duties ;  whereas  it  is 
only  meant  the  more  eminently  to  qualify  her 
for  the  performance  of  them.  A  woman  of 
real  sense  will  never  forget,  that  while  the 
greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are  such  as 
the  most  moderately  gifted  may  fulfil  with 
credit  (since  Providence  never  makes  that 
to  be  very  difficult,  which  is  generally  neces- 
sary) yet  that  the  roost  highly  endowed  are 
equally  bound  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  let  her  re- 
member that  the  humblest  of  these  offices, 
performed  on  Christian  principles,  are  whole- 
some for  the  minds  even  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened, as  they  tend  to  the  casting  down  of 

*May  I  be  allowed  to  strengthen  my  own  opin- 
ion with  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  wo- 
man cannot  have  too  much  arithmetic  ?  It  is  a  solid, 
practical  acquirement,  hi  which  there  is  much  use 
and  tittle  display ;  it  is  a  ouiet  sober  kind  of  know- 
leds^wnkli4aesci)airesibr  herself  and  herfiumlv, 
ud  not  for  the  world. 


those  'high  imaginations'  which  worcen  of 
genius  are  too  much  tempted  to  indulge. 

For  instance ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  false  education. 
may  look  down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar  at- 
tainment; unworthy  of  the  attention  of  an 
highly  cultivated  intellect ;  but  this  is  the 
false  estimate  of  a  shallow  mind.  Economy, 
such  as  a  woman  of  fortune  is  called  on  to 
practise,  is  not  merely  the  petty  detail  of 
small  daily  expenses,  the  shabby  curtail- 
ments and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  little  mind, 
operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the 
comprehensive  outline  of  order,  of  arrange- 
ment, of  distribution;  of  regulations  by 
which  alone  well  governed  societies,  great 
and  small,  subsist.  She  wbo  has  the  best  re- 
gulated mind  will,  other  things  being  equal, 
have  the  best  regulated  family.  As  in  the 
superintendance  of  the  universe,  wisdom  is 
seen  in  its  effects ;  and  as  in  the  visible  works 
of  Providence  that  which  goes  on  with  such 
beautiful  regularity  is  the  result  not  of  chance 
but  of  design,  so  that  management  which 
seems  the  most  easy  is  commonly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  best  concerted  plan :  and  a 
well-concerted  plan  is  seldom  tie  offspring 
of  an  ordinary  mind.  A  souud  economy  is 
a  sound  understanding  brought  into  action  : 
it  is  calculation  realised  ;  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  proportion  reduced  to  oritctfce ;  it  is  fore- 
seeing consequences,  ana  guarding  against 
them ;  it  is  expecting  contingencies  and  be- 
ing prepared  for  them.  The  difference  is, 
that  to  a  narrow  minded  vulgar  economist,  the 
details  are  continually  .present ;  she  is  over- 
whelmed by  tlieir  weight,  and  is  perpetual- 
ly bespeaking  your  pity  for  her. labours  and 
your  praise  for  her  exertions,  she  is  afraid 
you  will  not  6ee  bow  much  she  is  harassed. 
She  is  not  satisfied  that  the  machine  moves 
harmoniously,  unless  she  is  perpetually  ex- 
posing every  secret  spring  to  observation. 
Little  events  and  trivial  operations  engross 
her  whole  soul ;  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
having  provided  for  their  probable  recur- 
rence, guards  against  the  inconveniences, 
without  being  disconcerted  by  the  casual  ob- 
structions which  they  offer  to  her  general 
scheme.  Subordinate  expenses  and  incon* 
siderable  retrenchments  should  not  swallow 
up  that  attentioo  which  is  better  bestowed 
on  regulating  the  general  scale  of  expense ; 
correcting  and  reducing  an  overgrown  es- 
tablishment, and  reforming  radical  and  grow- 
ing excesses* 

Superior  talents,  however,  are  not  so  com- 
mon, as,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer  much 
disturbance  .to  the  general  course  of  human 
affairs  :  and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accu- 
ses herself  of  neglecting  hec  ordinary  duties 
because  she  is  a  genius,  will  perhaps  be  found 
often  to  accuse  herself  as  unjustly  as  good  St. 
Jerome,  when  he  laments  that  he  was  beaten 
by  the  angel  for  being  too  Ciceronian  in  his 
style. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the 
plain  duties  of  1Mb,  will  not  frequently  be  found 
tone  women  of  ^hebesl  abilities*    And  here 
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may  tlic  author  be  allowed  the  gratification 
of  observing-,  that  those  women  of  real  gen- 
ius and  extensive  knowledge,  whose  friend- 
ship has  conferred  honour  and  happiness  en 
her  own  life,  have  been,  in  general,  eminent 
for  economy  and  the  practice  of  domestic 
Virtue* ;  and  have  risen  superior  to  the  poor 
affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties  and  des- 
pising the  knowledge  of  common  life,  with 
which  literary  women  have  been  frequently, 
and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romarttic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  Senti- 
ment, which  her  still  more'  ignorant  friends 
mistake  for  genius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the 
blind  ihe  one-eyed  are  kings)  and  possessing 
something  of  a  natural  ear,  has  perhaps  in 
her  childhood  exhausted  all  the  images  of 
grief,  and  love,  and  fancy  picked  up  in  her 
desultory  poetical  reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a 
sick  linnet,  or  a  sonnet  on  a  dead  lap-dog; 
she  begins  thence  forward  to  be  considered 
as  a  prodigy  in  her  little  circle ;  surrounded 
with  fond  add  flattering  friends,  every  avenue 
to  truth  is  shut  out ;  she  has  no  opportunity 
of  learning  that  her  fame  is  derived  not  from 
her  powers,  but  her  position ;  and  that  when 
an  impartial  critic  shall  have  made  all  the 
necessary  deductions,  such  as— that  she  is  a 
neighbour,  that  she  is  a  relation,  that  she  is 
a  female,  that  she  is  young,  that  she  has  bad 
no  advantages,  that  she  is  pretty  perhaps— 
when  her  verses  come  to  be  stripped  of  all 
their  extraneous  appendages,  and  tne  fair  au- 
thor is  driven  off  ner  4  vantage  ground'  of 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will  common- 
ly sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities. 
While  those  more  quiet  women,  who  have 
meekly  sat  down  in  the  bumble  shades  of 
prose  and  prudence,  by  a  patient  persever- 
ance in  rational  studies,  rise  afterwards  much 
higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  acquire  a 
much  larger  stock  of  sound  knowledge  for 
fax  better  purposes  than  mere  display.  And 
though  it  may  seem  a  contradiction^  yet  it 
will  generally  be  found  true,  that  nrb  who 
take  to  scribble,  are  the  least  studious,  the 
least  reflecting,  and  the  least  rational.    They 

early  acquire  a  false  confidence  in  their  own    _  _  0 r v „  . 

unassisted  powers;  it  becomes  more  gratify-  Cultivation  of  the  understanding  ****$? 


conversation  mnjt  polish  and  refection  in- 
vigorate her  ideas,  she  must  impiwetnd  en- 
large them  by  the  accession  of  various  kinds 
of  virtue  ana  elegant  literature;  and  not 
the  cultivated  mind  will  repay  with  bige  in- 
terest the  seeds  sown  in  it  by  judkaooiitmly. 
Let  it  be  observed,  I  am  by  no  neam  en- 
couraging young  ladies  td  turn  author* :  1  so 
only  reminding  them,  that 

Authors  before  they  write  should  read ; 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  ig- 
norant is  not  to  be  original. 

These  self-taught,  and  eelf-depeadsat 
scribblers  pant  for  thci  unmerited  sad  ob- 
tainable praise  of  fency  and  of  geatns,  while 
they  disdain  the  cwmnendation  of  ')*&&*& 
knowledge  and  perseverance  which  wcsM 
probably  be  within  their  reach.  To  «x tort 
admiration  they  are  accustomed  to  bostfaf 
an  impossible  rapidity  in  composing;  sod 
while  they  insinuate  how  little  time  their 
performances  cost  them,  they  intend  yea 
should  infer  how  perfect  they  ought  bare 
made  them  bad  they  condesemea  to  w 
drudgery  of  application :  but  application  rift 
them  implies  defect  of  genius.  They  tin 
superfluous  pains  to  convince  you  tbattte* 
was  neither  learning  nor  labour  employed  m 
the  work  for  which  they  solicit  your  pftat  j 
Alas !  the  judicious  eye  too  soon  perceived. 
though  it  does  not  perceive  that  nshre 
strength  and  mother-wit,  which  in  w0*** 
real  genius  make  soine  amends  for  the  d«d- 
gence,  which  yet  they  do  not  justify*  Bat 
instead  of  extolling  those  effusions  for  their 
faculty,  it  would  be  kind  in  friends  r*therto 
blame  them  for  their  crudeness:  and  woes 
the  young  candidate*  for  tame,  am esgerto 
prove  in  how  short  a  time  such  a  P0**!" 
been  struck  off,  it  would  be  well  toiejret 
that  they  had  not  either  taken  a  longer  time, 
or  refrained  from  writing  at  all;  asm  m 
former  case  the  work  would  have  been  ws 
defective,  and  in  the  latter  the  writer  wad* 
have  discovered  more  humility  and  selM* 

*  A  general  capacity  for  knowledge,  and  tfc 


ing  to  their  natural  vanity  to  be  always  pour- 
ing out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be  draw- 
ing into  them  fresh  ideas  from  richer  sources. 
The  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  is 
soon  spent.  The  subsequent  efforts  grow 
more  and  more  feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is 
continually  exhausting;  itself,  be  not  also 
continually  replenished ;  till  the  latter  com- 
positions become  little  more  than  reproduc- 
tions of  the  same  ideas,  and  fainter  copies  of 
the  same  images,  a  little  varied  and  modified 
perhaps,  and  not  a  little  diluted  and  enfee- 
bled. 

It  Will  be  necessary  to  combat  vigilantly 
that  favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  that 
study  fcs  all  enemy  to  originality.  Correct 
the  judgment,  while  you  bumble  the  vanity 
of  the  young  untaught  pretender,  by  con- 
vincing her  that  those  half-formed  thoughts 
and  nndigested  ideas  Which  she  considers  as 
proofs  of  her  invention,  prove  only,  that  she 
wants  taste  and  knowledge.     That  while 


will  always  put  a  woman  into  thebestifat* 
of  directrog  her  pursuits  into  those  n*rttf«- 
lar  channels  which  her  destination  in  J*  m 
afterwards  require.  But  she  should  be  care- 
fully instructed  that  her  talents  tie  cjjfj J 
means  to  a  still  higher  attainment,  and  m 
she  is  not  to  rest  in  them  ■■•*«■*  ^ 
merely  to  exercise  them  as  nntrame«a  «* 
the  acquisition  of  feme  and  the  ***" ," 
pleasure  is  subversive  of  her  dehcacy  ass 
woman,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  cnn»- 

/Ldy,  therefore,  is  to  ^^^^ 
foeans  of  etreugthenton;  the  nuno\  a*  » 
fitting  it  for  higher  duties,  joat  as  «*e**L 
to  be  considered  a*  an  n*^£lD£ 
strengthening  the  body,  for  the  asms  P£ 
pose!  And  the  ▼aletudmarien  who  « £ 
ttfously  punctual  in  the  observance  oi» 
dlily  rioes  to  promote  his  nealtb,  and** 
in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  mochas  uw 
ing  to  make  his  improved  health  •»  w* 
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rnent  of  wcreasedJftMlaess,  acts  on  the  )  woman  rain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vaiD  of 
same  low  and  selfsn  pTinciJJfc  with  her  who  I  her  beauty;  that  the  beauty,  while  she  is 
read*  merely  for    pleasure   and  for  fame,   anxiously  alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  often  u> 


without  any  design  of  devoting  the  more  en- 
larged and  ^invigorated  mind  to  the  glory  of 
the  Giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  consideration 
which  would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend 
to  damp  in  an  aspiring  woman  the  ardours  of 


different  enough  about  the  beauty  of  other 
women ;  and  provided  she  herself  is  sure  of 
your  admiration,  she  does  not  insist  on  your 
thinking  that  there  is  another  handsome  wo- 
man in  the  world ;  while  she  who  is  vain  of 
her  genius,  more  liberal  at  least  in  her  vani- 


wiU  probably  be  received  with  the  qual- 
ified approbation  thai  it  >$  really  txtraordt 
nary  fir  a  woman.  Men  of  learning,  who 
•re  naturally  inclined  to  estimate  works  in 
proportion  as  they  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
art,  sjtady,  and  institution,  are  inclined  to 
consider  even  the  happier  performances  of 


literary  vanity  (1  speak  net  of  real  genius,  ty,  is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  her  whole  sex, 
though  there  the  remark  often  applies)  than  and  contends  for  the  equality  of  their  pre* 
any  which  she  will  derive  from  motives  of  hu- !  tensions  as  a  body,  in  which  she  feels  that  her 
muity,  or  propriety,  or  religion ;  which  is,  j  own  are  involved  as  an  individual.  The 
that  in  the  judgment  passed  on  her  perform-  beauty  vindicates  her  own  rights,  the  wit, 
anoes,  she  will  have  to  encounter  the  morti-  the  rights  of  women ;  the  beauty  fights  for 
fying  circumstance  of  having  her  sex  always  herself;  the  wit  for  a  party  ;  and  while  the 
taken  into  account ;  and  her  highest  exer-  more  selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

would  but  be  queen  for  life, 
the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate 
the  Snlique  law   of  intellect,    and  to  en- 
throne 

a  whole  sex  of  queens. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteentl 
the  other  sex  as  the  spontaneous  productions '  and  the  following"  century,  the  controversy 
of  a  fruitful  but  shallow  soil ;  and  to  give  about  this  equality  was  agitated  with  more 
them  the  same  kind  of  praise  which  we  be-  warmth  than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was 
alow  on  certain  Ballads,  which  often  draw  j  instituted  and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the 
rrom  ns  a  sort  of  wondering  commendation,  female  complainant,  with  that  sort  of  acri- 
not  indeed  as  being  worth  much  in  them- ,  raony  which  always  raises  a  suspicion  of  the 
selves,  but  because  by  the  lightness  of  the  justice  of  any  cause ;  for  violence  common- 
earthy  and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  |ly  implies  doubt,  and  invective  indicates 
these  indifferent  cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  weakness  rather  than  strength.  The  novel- 
ty of  that  knowledge  that  was  then  bursting 
out  from  the  dawn  of  a  Jonir  dark  ni^ht,  kin- 
dled all  the  ardours  of  a  female  mind;  and 
be  the  less  hostile  to  the  improvement" of  the  j  the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  portion  of 
other  sex,  as  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to  j  that  renown  which  the  reputation  of  learn - 
be  gainers  by  it ;  the  enlargement  of  the  fe- !  ing  was  beginning  to  bestow.  Besides  their 
male  understanding  being  the  most  likely  j  own  pens,  they  bad  for  their  advocates  all 
means  to  put  an  end  to  those  petty  and  absurd  those  needy  authors  who  had  any  thing  to 
contentions  for  equality  which  female  smat-  j  hope  from  their  power,  their  riches,  or  their 
terers  so  anxiously  maintain.  I  say  smarter- ,  influence  ;  and  so  giddy  did  some  of  these 
era,  for  between  the  first  class  of  both  sexes  |  literary  ladies  become  by  the  adulation*  of 
the  question  is  much  more  rarely  and  always  j  their  numerous  panegyrists,  that  through 
mere  temperately  agitated.  Cooperation  j  these  repeated  draughts  of  inebriating  praise, 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  clear  prin-   they  even  lost  their  former  moderate  meas- 


aad  therefore  we  are  ready  to  wonder  they 
are  no  worse. 

As  to  men  of  sense,  however,  they  need 


crple  we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by 
those  higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readi- 
ly approximate  the  nearest  to  each  other. 
The  more  a  woman's  understanding  is  im- 


ure  of  sober-mindedness,  and  grew  to  des- 
pise the  equality  for  which  they  had  before 
contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit,  and 
unworthy  of  their  acceptance.      They  now 


proved,  the  more  obviously  she  will  discern  !  scorned  to  litigate  for  what  they  had  already 


that  there  can  be  no  happiness  in  any  society 
where  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  for  pow- 
er; and  the  more  her  judgment  is  rectified, 
the  more  accurate  views  will  she  take  of  the 
station  she  was  born  to  fill,  and  the  more 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it ; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed 
women  are  ever  most  inclined  to  be  tyrants, 
and  those  always  struggle  most  vehemently 
for  power,  who  Yeel  themselves  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  deserving  it ;  and  who  would 
not  fail  to  make  the  worst  use  of  it  when  at- 
tained. Thus  the  weakest  reasoners  are  al- 
ways the  most  positive  in  debate ;  and  the 
cause  is  obvious,  for  they  are  unavoidably 
driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions  by  vio- 
lence, who  want  arguments  and  reasons  to 
prove  that  they  arc  in  the  right. 
There  is  this  singular  difference  between  a 


thought  they  obviously  possessed,  and  noth- 
ing snort  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at- 
length  considered  as  adequate  to  their  grow- 
ing claims.  When  court-ladies  and  prin- 
cesses were  the  candidates,  they  could  not 
long  want  champions  to  support  their  cause ; 
by  these  champions  female  authorities  were 
produced  as  if  paramount  to  facts ;  quota- 
tions from  these  female  authors  were  consid- 
ered as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank  asser- 
tions stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. In  those  parasites  who  offered  this 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was 
the  effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  ndr 
of  conviction.  It  arose  rather  out  of  grati- 
tude, or  it  was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery  ; 
it  was  sometimes  vanity,  it  was  often  dis- 
tress, which  prompted  the  adulation ;  It  was 
the  want  of  a  patroness  ;  it  was  the  want  of 
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TTnT  fft  iilillli  Hlftiml  the  true  inter- 
ests of  woman  "ho  would  lift  her  from  the 
important  duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  fill 
with  fantastic  dignity  a  loftier  bat  lees  appro- 
priate niche.    I? or  do  they  understand  her 


a  dinner.    When  a  lady,  and  especially  as  it 

then  often  happened,   when  a  lady  who  was 

noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying  docility  at 

the  foot  of  a  professor's  chair ;  when  she  ad- 
mired the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 

proiechtbe  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among  true  happiness,  who  seek  to  annihilate  di 

tinctions  from  which  she  derives  advantages, 
and  to  attempt  innovations  which  would  de- 
preciate her  real  value  Each  sex  has  its 
proper  excellencies,  which  would  be  lost 
were  they  melted  down  into  the  common 

Thus  in  fact  it  was  not  so  much  her  vanity  ,  character  by  the  fusion  of  the  new  phttoso- 


his  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what 
could  the  grateful  professor  or  delighted  the- 
ologian do  less  in  return  than  make  the 
apotheosis  of  her  who  bad  the  penetration  to 
discern  bis  merit  and  the  spirit  to  reward  it  ? 


as  his  own,  that  he  was  often  flattering, 
'  though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more  deep 
and  designing  panegyrist. 

But  it  is  a  Tittle  unfortunate  for  the  perpe- 
tuity of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  bad 


pby.  Why  should  we  do  away  distinctions 
which  increase  the  mutual  benefits  and  en- 
hance the  satisfactions  of  life  ?  Whence,  but 
by  carefully  preserving  the  original  marks 
of  difference  stamped  by  the   band  of  the 


made  over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dy-  i  Creator,  would  be  derived  the  superior  ad 
ing  records  of  bis  verses  and  orations,  that  vantage  of  mixed  society  ?   .Is  either  sex  so 


in  the  revolution  of  a  century  or  two  the 
names  of  the  flattered  are  now  almost  as  lit- 
tle known  as  the  works  of  the  flatterers. 
'Their  memorial  is  perished  with  them** 
An  instructive  lesson,  rcmiuding  us  that 
whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputation 


will  find  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as 
it  is  solid.  For  this  literary  warfare  which 
engaged  such  troops  of  the  second-hand  au- 
thors of  the  age  in  question  in  such  contin- 
ual skirmishes,  and  not  a  few   pitched  bat 


abounding  in  perfection  as  to  be  independent 
on  the  other  for  improvement  ?  Have  men 
no  need  to  have  their  rough  angles  filed 
off,  and  i  heir  harshness  s  and  asperities 
smoothed  and  polished  by  assimilating  with 
beings  of  more  softness  and   refinement? 


disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant,   Are  the  ideas  of  women  naturally  so  very  ju- 


dicious, are  their  principles  so  inviiu  tblyurmt 
are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  are  their 
judgments  so  completely  exact,  that  there  is 
occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  soper- 
added  strength,  no  increased  clearness,  none 


ties ;  which  provoked  so  much  rancour,  so  of  that  enlargement  of  mind,  none  of  that 
many  volumes,  and  so  little  wit ;  so  much  Additional  invigoration  which  may  be  deri- 
vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so  much  invec- /ved  from  the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex  .* 
live,  produced  do  useful  uor  lasting  effect/  What  identity  could  advantageously  super- 


Those  who  promised  themselves  that  their 
names  would  outlive  '  one  half  of  round 
eternity,'  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those 
Who  prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those 


sede  such  an  enlivening  opposition,  such  an 
interesting  variety  of  character  ?  Is  it  not 
then  more  wise,  as  well  as  more  honourable 
to  move  contentedly  in  the  plain  path  which 
Providence  has  obviously  marked  out  to  the 


who  greedily  snuffed  up  its  fumes,  are  buri-  sex,  and  in  which  custom  has  tor  the  most 
ed  in  the  same  blank  oblivion  !  part  rationally  confirmed  them,  rather  than 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  <eemed  to  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly,  and  un 


have  been  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the 
peace  was  only  occasionally  broken  by  a 
Slight  and  random  shot  from  the  hand  of  some 
single  straggler;  it  appears  that  though 
open  rebellion  had  ceased,  yet  the  female 
claim  had  not  been  renounced  ;  it  had  only 
(if  we  may  change  the  metaphor)  lain  in 
abeyance.  The  contest  has  recently  been 
revived  with  added  fury,  and  with  multiplied 
exactions  ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  demand 
was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  preroga- 
tive, a  speculative  importance,  a  mere  titular 
right,  a  shadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal  acres 
of  Parnassian  territory;  the  revived  conten- 
tion has  taken  a  more  serious  turn,  and 
brings  forward  political  as  well  as  intellectu- 
al pretensions ;  and  among  the  innovations 
of  this  innovating  period,  the  imposing-  term 
*  of  rights  has  been  produced  to  sanctify  the 
claim  of  our  female  pretenders,  with  a  view 
not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  women 
a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonourable  to  their 
sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  discontent  with  the 
post  which  God  has  assigned  them  in  this 
world. 

*  SesBrsntome,  Pere  le  Moine,  Mons.  Thomas, 


successfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it  not 
desirable  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the 
turbulent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  em- 
pire ?  to  be  good  originals,  than  bad  imita- 
tors ?  to  be  the  best  thing  of  one^  own 
kind,  rather  than  an  inferior  thing  even  if 
it  were  of  an  higher  kind  ?  to  be  excellent 
women  rather  than  indifferent  men  ? 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own 
sex  ? — No      It  is  her  zeal  fbr  their  true  m- 
terests  which  leads  her  to  oppose  their   im- 
aginary rights.    It  is  her  regard   for  their 
happiness  which    makes  her  endeavour  to 
cure  them  of  a  feverish  thirst  for  a  fame  as 
unattainable    as   inappropriate ;    to  guard 
them  against  an  ambition  as  little  becoming 
the  dehcacy  of  their  female  character  as  the 
meekjnrss  of  their  religious  profession.    A 
little  Christian  humility  and  sober  minded- 
ness  are  worth  all  the  empty  renown  wtiicfe 
was  ever  attained  by  the  misapplied  ener- 
gies of  the  sex  ;  it  is  worth  all  the  wild  meta- 
physical   discussion  which  has    ever  been 
obtruded  under  the  name  of  reason  and  phi- 
losophy ;  which  ha9  unsettled  the  peace  of 
vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  respect  of 
reasonable  men.    And  the  mest  tuborsttt 
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definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measures  for  obtaining  them,  fere  of  less 
value  in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman, 
than  *  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price ' 
Natural  propensites  best  mark  the  desig- 


animals,  as  a  kind  of  natural  guard  to  warn, 
of  the  approach  of  danger,  beings  who  are 
often  called  to  act  defensively. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  i?  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  different  capacities  of  the  sex- 
es, one  may  venture^  perhaps,  to  assert,  thai 


nations  of  Providence  as  to  their  application. !  women  have  equal  purls,  but  are  inferior  in 
The  fin  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on '  wholeness  of  mind,  in  the  integral  under- 
the  fish  that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  \  standing :  that  though  a  superior  woman 
given  to  the  bird  that  he  should  fly,  than  su-  i  may  possess  single  faculties  in  equal  perfec- 
perior  strength  of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  I  tion,  yet  there  is  commonly  a  juster  propor- 
of  mind  was  given  to  man,  that  he  might  tion  in  the  mind  of  a  superior  man :  that  if 
preside  in  the  deep  and  daring  scenes  of  ac-  ;  women  have  in  an  equal  degree  the  faculty 
tion  and  of  council  ;  in  the  complicated  arts  of  fancy  which  creates  images,  and  the  fac- 
of  government,  in  the  contention  of  arms,  injulty  of  memory   which  collects  and  stores 


the  intricacies  and  depths  of  science,  in  the 
bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those  professions 
which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and  a  wider 
range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of  woman 
is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of  inferi- 
ority in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong  to 
ber,  of  those  qualities  in  which  her  claim  to 
excellence  does  not  consist.  She  has  other 
requisites,  better  adapted  to  answer  the  end 
ami  purposes  of  her  oeing,  from  '  Him  who 
does  all  things  well ;'  who  suits  the  agent  to 
the  action ;  who.  accommodates  the  instru- 
ment to  the  work. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen 
satirist,  hunting  vice  through  all  the  doub- 
lings and  windings  of  the  heart ;  the  saga- 
cious politician,  leading  senates,  and  direct- 
ing the  fate  of  empires  ;  the  acute  lawyer,  de- 
tecting the  obliquities  of  fraud  ;  and  the 
skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the  pretensions  of 
folly ;  but  let  her  ambition  be  consoled  by 
reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  excel,  to  all 
that  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can  teach, 
must  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  wo- 
man has  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if 
she  coo  Id  attain,  she  would  never  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  eome  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by 
imagery,  or  warms  by  just  and  affecting  sen- 
timent, women  are  excellent.  They  possess 
in  a  high  degree  that  delicacy  and  quickness 
of  perception,  and  that  nice  discernment  be- 
tween the  beautiful  and  defective  which 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  taste. 
Both  in  composition  and  action  they  excel 
in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so  much  general- 
ize their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 
seise  a  great  subject  with  so  large  a  grasp. 
They  are  acute  observers,  and  accurate 
judges  of  life  and  manners,  as  far  as  their  own 
sphere  of  observation  extends ;  but  they 
d esc  i  i be  a  smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the 
world,  as  it  were,  from  a  little  elevation  in 
ber  own  garden,  whence  she  makes  an  ex- 
act survey  of  home  scenes,  but  takes  not  in 
that  wider  range  of  distant  prospects  which 
he  who  stands  on  a  loftier  eminence  com- 
mands. Women  have  a  certain  tact  which 
often  enables  them  to  feel  what  is  just,  more 
instantaneously  than  they  can  defineit.  They 
have  an  intuitive  penetration  into  character, 
bestowed  on  them  by  Providence,  like  the 
•sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 


ideas,  they,  seem  not  to  possess  in  equal  mea- 
sure the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analysing*  and  separating  these  ideas  ;  that 
deep  and  patient  thinking  which  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  a  subject ;  nor  that  power  of  ar- 
rangement which  knows  how  to  link  a  thou- 
sand connected  ideas  in  one  dependant  train, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  original  idea  out 
of  which  the  rest  grow,  and  on  which  they 
all  hang.  The  female  too,  wanting  steadi- 
ness in  her  intellectual  pursuits,  is  perpetu- 
ally turned  aside  by  her  characteristic  tastes 
and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  career  of  gen-* 
ius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk  losing  the 
race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple ;  while  her  male  competitor, 
without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  natural 
strength  or  swiftness,  will  more  certainly  at- 
tain his  object,  by  direct  pursuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excell- 
ing in  speed,  but  by  despising  the  bait.* 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted, 
that  as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women 
is  so  defective,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  their 
minds  may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground, 
more  justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  nat-r 
ural  make.  And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  till  women  shall  be 
more  reasonably  educated,  and  till  the  native 
growth  of  their  mind  shall  cease  to  be  stint- 
ed and  cramped,  we  have  no  juster  (ground 
for  pronouncing  that  their  understanding  hat 
already  reached  its  highest  attainable  point, 
than  the  Chinese  would  have  for  affirming 
that  their  women  have  attained  to  the  great- 
est possible  perfection  in  walking,  while  the 
first  care  is,  during  their  infanoy,  to  cripple 
their  feet !  AUeast,  till  the  female  sex  are 
more  carefully  instructed,  this  question  will 
always  remain  as  undecided  as  to  the  degree 
of  difference  between  the  masculine  and 
feminine  understanding,  as  the  auestioii  be- 
tween the  understandings  of  blacks  and 
whites  ;  for  until  men  and  women,  and  until 
Africans  and  Europeans  are  put  more  nearly 
on  a  par  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
the  shades  of  distinction,  whatever  they  be, 
between  their  native  abilities,  can  never  be 
fairly  ascertained. 

*  What  indisposes  even  reasonable  women  to 
concede  in  these  points  is,  that  the  weakest  man 
instantly  lays  hold  on  the  concession;  and  on  the 
mere  ground  of  sex,  plumes  himself  on  his  own  in- 
dividual superiority ;  inferring  that  the  silliest  man 
is  superior  to  the  first  rate  woman. 
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And  when  we  see  (and  who  will  deny  that 
we  see  it  frequently  ?)  so  many  women  no- 
bly rising  from  under  all  the  pressure  of  a 
disadvantageous  education,  and  a  defective 
system  of  society,  and  exhibiting  the  most 
unambiguous  inarjts  of  a  vigorous  under- 
standing, a  correct  judgment,  and  a  sterling 
piety,  it  reminds  us  of  those  shining  .lights 
which  have  now  and  then  burst  out  through 
all  the  '  darkness  visible1  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  disencumbered  themselves 
from  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the 
fetters  of  prejudice,  and  with  a  noble  energy 
risen  superior  to  all  the  errors  of  a  corrupt 
theology. 

But  whatever  characteristical  distinctions 
may  exist ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  at- 
tached to  woman  from  the  slighter  frame  of 
her  body,  or  the  more  circumscribed  powers 
of  her  mind  ;  from  a  less  systematic  educa- 
tion, and  from  the  subordinate  station  she  is 
called  to  fill  in  life ;  there  is  one  great  and 
leading  circumstance  which  raises  her  im- 
portance, and  even  establishes  her  equality. 
Christianity  has  exalted  women  to  true  and 
undisputed  dignity ;  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
there  is  neither  '  rich  nor  poor,9  *  bond  nor 
free,'  so  there  is  neither  '  male  nor  female.' 
In  the  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no 
superior.  *  Women9  (to  borrow  the  idea  of 
an  excellent  prelate)  4  make  up  one  half  of 
the  human  race ;  euually  with  men  redeem- 
ed by  the  blood  or  Christ.'  In  this  their 
true  dignity  consists ;  here  their  best  pre- 
tensions rest ;  here  their  highest  claims  are 
allowed. 

All  disputes  then  for  pre-eminence  be- 
tween the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object 
the  poor  precedence  for  a  few  short  years, 
the  attention  of  which  would  be  better  devo- 
ted to  the  duties  of  life  and  the  interests  of 
eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps, 
more  favourable,  ana  their  opportunities,  of- 
ten, less  obstructed  than  those  of  the  other 
sex.  In  their  Christian  course,  women  have 
every  superior  advantage,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  natural  make  of  their  minds,  their 
leisure  for  acquisition  in  youth,  or  their  sub- 
sequently less  exposed  mode  of  life.  Their 
hearts  are  naturally  soft  and  flexible,  open  to 
impressions  of  love  and  gratitude ;  their 
feelings  tender  and  lively ;  all  these  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  cultivation  of  a  devotional 
spirit  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these 
native  benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on 
their  guard  lest  this  very  softness  and  ductili- 
ty lay  them  more  open  to  the  seductions  of 
temptation  and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of 
their  minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  situ- 
ations they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense 
of  attachment  and  dependence,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  religion.  They  feel, 
perhaps,  more  intimately  the  want  of  a 
strength  which  is  not  their  own.  Christian- 
ity brings  that  superinduced  strength ;  it 
comes  in  aid  of  their  conscious  weakness, 
and  offers  the  only  true  counterpoise  to  it. — 


'  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmit} 
is  still  the  heart-cheering  language  of  a  gra- 
cious Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Ckk- 
tianity  fewer  of  those  prejudices  which  pri- 
sons of  the  other  sex  too  often  early  cootm*. 
Men,  from  their  classical  education,  acquire 
a  strong  partiality  for  the  manners  of  pagan 
antiquity,  and  the  documents  of  pagan  phi- 
losophy :  this,  together  with  the  impure  taist 
caught  from  the  loose  descriptions  of  their 
poets,  and  the  licentious  language  even  oj 
their  historians  (in  whom  we  reasonably  look 
for  more  gravity)  often  weakens  the  good  un- 
pressions  of  youngr  men,  and  at  least  confu- 
ses their  ideas  of  piety,  by  mixing  them  with 
so  much  heterogeneous  matter.  Their  ren 
spirits  are  imbued  all  the  week  with  the  im- 
pure follies  of  a  depraved  mythology ;  audit 
is  well  if  even  on  Sundays  they  can  hear  of 
the  4  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  t* 
has  sent.1  While  women,  though  strugglififf 
with  the  same  natural  con-options,  hare  coffl- 
monly  less  knowledge  to  unanow,  and  fewer 
schemes  to  unlearn ;  they  have  not  to  shake 
off  the  pride  of  system,  and  to  disencumber 
their  minds  from  the  shackles  of  fafoantfl 
theories :  they  do  not  briny  from  the  porch 
or  the  academy  any  'oppositions  of  science 
to  obstruct  their  reception  of  those  pure  doc« 
trines  taught  on  the  Mount :  doctrine*  which 
ought  to  find  a  readier  entrance  into  mink 
uninfected  with  the  pride  of  the  school  of  «• 
no.  or  the  libertinism  of  that  of  Epicurai 

And  as  women  are  naturally  more  affec- 
tionate than  fastidious,  they  are  like)?  bou 
to  read  and  to  hear  with  a  less  critical  spirit 
than  men :  they  will  not  be  on  the  watch  to 
detect  errors,  so  much  as  to  gather  imp«*e* 
ment ;  they  have  seldom  that  hsidneaswhs* 
is  acquired  by  dealing  deeply  in  books  ti 
controversy,  nut  are  more  inclined  totto 
perusal  of  works  which  quicken  the  dew- 
tional  feelings,  than  to  suoh  as  awaken  a  spir- 
it of  doubt  and  scepticism  They  are  lea 
disposed  to  consider  the  composition! i  twj 
read,  as  materials  on  which  to  6™^d.^*j 
tions  and  answers,  than  as  helps  to  fa"!** 
rules  of  life  With  these  advantages,  so- 
ever, they  should  also  bear  in  mind  *tet  JrJ 
more  easily  received  impressions  being  wten 
less  abiding,  and  their  reason  less  opes  w 
conviction  by  means  of  the  strong  c™J^f 
which  exist  in  favour  of  the  troth  of  Chm- 
tianity,  « they  ought,  therefore,  &£**£: 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  ww»  ' »g 


have  beard,  lest  at  any  time  they  snonw  «* 
them  slip.'  Women,  are  also,  from  ttarflj 
mestic  habits,  in  possession  of  more  w» 
and  tranquillity  for  religious  ?******£* 
as  secured  from  those  difficulties  ■^"JH 
temptations  to  which  men  are  exposed* di» 

tumult  of  a  bustling  world.  ^fJ^Xby 
more  regular  and  uniform,  l«s?s*rA' 
the  passions,  the  businesses,  the*»t«uwj 
the  shock  of  opinions,  andfoe«Pf^X 
interests  which  divide  society  and  con*"* 

the  world.  ^*m  of 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  Pf8*5**?  „ 
talents  which  might  lead  ^%?£ft<t 
lawyers*  they  are  preserved  from  tw  j» 
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having  their  principles  warped  hf  that  too 
i  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong, 
to  which  the  professor*  of  the  law  are  expo- 
sed. If  we  should  question  their  title  to  em- 
ioenoe  as  mathematicians,  they  are  happily 
exempt  from  the  danger  to  which  men  devo- 
ted to  that  science  are  said  to  he  liable : 
camel j,  that  of  looking  for  demonstration  on 
subjects,  which  by  their  very  nature,  are  in- 
capable of  affording-  it.  If 'they  are  less  con- 
versant in  the  powers  of  nature,  the  structure 
of  the  human  frame,  and  the  knowledge  of 
tlte  heavenly  bodies  than  philosophers,  phy- 
sicians, and  astronomers;  they  are,  however, 
delivered  from  the  error  into  which  many  of 
each  of  these  have  sometimes  fallen,  I  mean 
from  the  fatal  habit  of  resting  in  second  caus- 
es, instead  of  referring  all  to  the  first ;  in- 
stead of  making  *  the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  proclaim  his  handy  work;9 
instead  of  concluding,  when  they  observe 
4  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are  made, 
marvellous  are  thy  works  O  Lord,  and  that 
my  soul  knoweth  right  well.' 

And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that 
in  their  very  exemption  from  privileges, 
which  they  are  sometimes  foolUhly  disposed 
to  envy,  consists  not  only  their  security,  but 
their  happiness.  If  they  enjoy  not  the  dis- 
tinctions of  public  life  and  high  offices,  do 
they  not  escape  the  responsibility  attached 
to  them,  and  the  mortification  of  being  dis- 
missed from  them  ?  If  they  have  Ho  voice  in 
deliberative  assemblies,  do  they  not  avoid 
the  load  of  duty  inseparably  connected  with 
such  privileges?  Preposterous  pains  have 
been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneasy 
iealousy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  re- 
warded with  public  honours  nor  emoluments 
in  tife ;  nor  with  inscriptions,  statues,  and 
mausoleums  after  death.  It  has  been  ab- 
surdly represented  to  them  as  an  hardship, 
that  while  they  are  expected  to  perform  du- 
ties, they  must  yet  be  content  to  relinquish 
honours,  and  must  unjustly  be  compelled  to 
renounce  fame,  while  they  must  sedulously 
labour  to  deserve  it. 

But  for  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
views  suggested  to  them  by  their  ill-judging 
panegyrists ;  for  christian  women  to  look  up 
with  a  a  giddy  head  and  a  throbbing  heart, 
to  honours  and  remunerations,  so  little  suit- 
ed to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immor- 
tal spirit,  would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if 
christian  heroes  should  look  back  with  an 
envy  on  the  old  pagan  reward  of  ovations, 
oak  garlands,  parsley  crowns,  and  laurel 
wreaths.  The  christian  hope  more  than  re- 
conciles christian  women  to  these  petty  pri- 
vations, by  substituting  a  nobler  prize  for 
their  ambition, '  the  prize  of  the  high-calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;'  by  substituting,  for 


s  eternal 

tf  women  should  lament  it  as  a  disadvan- 
tage attached  to  thearfeex,  that  their  charac- 
ter is  of  so  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sul- 
lied by  the  slightest  breath  of  calumny,  and 
that  the  stain  once  received  is  indelible ;  yet 
are  they  not  lei  by  that  very  circumstaf.ee 
Vor    I.  AO 


as  if  indistinctively  to  shrink  from  all  those 
irregularities  to  which  the  loss  of  character 
is  so  certainly  expected  to  be  attached  ;  and 
to  shun  with  keener  circumspection  the 
most  distant  approach  towards  the  confines 
of  danger  ?  Let  them  not  lament  it  as  a  a 
hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  very  '  appearance 
of  evil ;'  let  them  not  regret  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  danger  serves  to  secure 
their  purity,  by  placing  them  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  in  a  more  deep  intrenchmeut 
from  the  evil  itself. 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this  lit- 
tle work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any 
desire  of  celebrity  in  the  female  heart ;  yet 
1  would  awaken  it  to  a  just  sensibility  to  hon- 
est fame  :  1  would  call  on  women  to  reflect 
that  our  religion  has  not  only  made  them 
heirs  to  a  blessed  immortality  hereafter,  but 
has  greatly  raised  them  in  the  scale  of  being 
here,  by  lifting  them  to  an  importance  in  so- 
ciety unknown  to  the  most  polished  ages  of 
antiquity.  The  religion  of  Christ  has  even 
bestowed  a  degree  ot  renown  on  the  sex  be- 
yond what  any  other  religion  ever  did.  Per- 
haps there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous  wo- 
men (for  1  reject  the  long  catalogue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  from  oblivion  to 
infamy]  named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek  or 
Roman  history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eter- 
nal fame,  in  a  few  of  those  short  chapters 
with  which  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
has  concluded  his  epistles  to  his  convert*. 
(  Of  devout  and  honourable  women,'  the  sa- 
cred scriptures  record  *  not  a  few.'  Some 
of  the  most  affecting  scenes,  the  most  inter- 
esting transactions,  and  the  most  touching 
conversations  which  are  recorded  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  passed  with  women.-— 
Their  examples  have  supplied  some  of  the 
most  eminent  instances  of  faith  and  love. 
They  are  the  first  remarked  as  having  *  min- 
istered to  him  of  their  substance.'  Theirs 
was  the  praise  of  not  abandoning  their  des- 
pised Redeemer  when  he  was  led  to  execu- 
tion, and  under  all  the  hopeless  circumstan- 
ces of  his  ignominious  death ;  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  last  attending  at  his  tomb, 
and  the  first  on  the  morning  when  he  arose 
from  it  Their*  was  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  earliest  consolation  from  the  if 
risen  Lord  ;  theirs  was  the  honour  of  being1 
first  commissioned  to  announce  his  glorious 
resurrection.  And  even  to  have  furnished 
heroic  confessors,  devoted  saints,  and  un- 
shrinking martyrs  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
has  not  been  the  exclusive  honour  of  the 
bolder  sex. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Co*r9JVM'noH.--*HinUsu#gesUd  onthe  sub- 
ject*—On  the  temper*  and  disposition*  to 
be  introduced  in  ii.— J2rroi?#  to  be  avoided. 
Vanity  under  starious  shapes  the  cemeeof 
those  errors. 

The  sexes  will  naturally  desire  to  appear 
to  each  other,  such  as  each  believes  the  oth* 
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er  will  beet  like ;  their  conversation  will  set 
reciprocally  ;  and  each  sex  will  wish  to  ap- 
|>car  more  or  lesa  rational  as  they  perceive 
it  will  more  or  less  recommend  them  to  the 
other.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted,  that 
many  men,  even  of  distinguished  sense  and 
learning,  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  society 
of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  which  tbey  are  rather 
to  rest  their  understandings,  than  to  exer- 
cise them ;  while  ladies,  in  return,  are  too 
much  addicted  to  make  their  court  by  lend- 
ing themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling ;  they 
often  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities  tbey 
have ;  and  affect  to  talk  below  their  natural 
and  acquired  powers  of  mind ;  considering 
it  as  a  tacit  and  welcome  flattery  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  men,  to  renounce  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own. 

Now  since  taste  and  principles  thus  mutu- 
ally operate;  men,  by  keeping  up  conversa- 
tion to  its  proper  standard,  would  not  only 
call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  mind  which 
women  actually  possess ;  but  would  even  a- 
waken  in  them  new  energies  which  tbey  do 
not  know  they  possess ;  and  men  of  sense 
would  find  their  account  in  doing  this,  for 
their  own  talents  would  be  more  highly  ra- 
ted by  companions  who  were  better  able  to 
appreciate  them  ;  and  they  would  be  receiv- 
ing as  well  as  imparting  improvement.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  young  women  found  it 
did  not  often  recommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  most  wish  to  please,  to  be 
frivolous  and  superficial,  they  would  become 
more  sedulous  in  correcting  tbeir  own  habits. 
Whenever  fashionable  women  indicate  a  rel- 
ish for  instructive  conversation,  men  will  not 
be  apt  to  hazard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofita- 
ble ;  much  less  will  they  ever  presume  to 
bring  forward  what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where 
some  signal  has  not  been  previously  givqn, 
that  it  will  be  acceptable,  or  at  least  that  it 
will  be  pardoned. 

Ladies  commonly  bring  into  company 
minds  already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty 
pursuits,  rather  than  overstrained  by  intense 
application.  The  littleness  of  the  employ-; 
meats  in  which  thev  are  usually  engaged/ 
does  not  so  exhaust  tbeir  spirits  as  to  make 
tbem  stand  in  need  of  that  relaxation  from 
company  which  severe  application  or  over- 
whelming business  makes  requisite  for  studi- 
ous or  public  men.  The  due  consideration 
of  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring  the 
sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  society ;  and 
each  might  meet  the  other  halfway ;  tor  that 
degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which 
is  a  necessary  refreshment  to  the  learned  and 
the  busy,  would  not  decrease  in  pleasant- 
ness by  being  made  of  so  rational  a  cast  as 
would  yet  somewhat  raise  the  minds  of  wo- 
men, who  commonly  seek  society  as  a  scene 
of  pleasure,  not .  as  a  refuge  from  intense 
thought  or  exhausting  labour. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to  those  women 
who  keep  the  best  company,  that  it  is  unhap- 
pily almost  established  into  a  system,  by  the 
other  sex,  to  postpone  every  thing  like  in- 
structive discourse  till  the  ladies  are  with- 
drawn ;  their  retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of 
*ijrqal  for  the  exercise  of  intellect.    And  in 


the  few  cues  in  which  it  happens  tint  «n 
important  discussion  takes  place  in  fl*r 
presence,  tbey  are  for  the  most  part  cm- 
dered  as  having  little  interest  in  serious  siV 
jects.  Strong  truths,  whenever  such  happe 
to  be  addnessed  to  them,  are  either  dilate! 
with  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  orates- 
ed  to  tbeir  taste ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  t 
wish  for  information  on  any  point,  toer  an 
put  off  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  rea- 
son. They  are  reminded  of  tbeir  beaut* 
when  they  are  seeking  to  inform  their  nod* 
standing,  and  are  considered  as  being*  vfe 
must  be  contented  to  behold  every  Doo? 
through  a  false  medium,  and  who  art  at 
expected  to  see  and  to  judge  of  thing;  v 
tbey  really  exist 

Do  we  then  wish  to  see  the  ladies,  wboa 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  so  inccs- 
petent  on  many  points,  and  the  modesty  d 
whose  sex  ought  never  to  allow  mem  er«  u 
be  as  shining  as  they  are  able ;  do  we  wish 
to  see  them  take  the  lead  in  roetaphpesi 
disquisitions  ?  Do  yon  wish  tbem  to  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  theological  polemics, 
And  find  no  end  in  wancPring  mazes  fat? 
Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  ot 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  tl* 
process  between  the  Jesuits  and  Ibe  fire  pro- 
positions of  Jansenius?  Do  we  wisb  to  en- 
throne them  in  the  professor's  chair*  to  de- 
liver oracles,  harangues,  and  dissertaUow- 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  every  new  produc- 
tion in  the  scales  of  Quiotiliaa,  or  to  rege- 
late the  unities  of  dramatic  coropoatioaty 
A  ristotle'*  clock  ?  Or  renouncing  th«e  for- 
eign aids,  do  we  desire  to  behold  then i«J 
of  a  native  independence  of  soul,  isfctw 
with  their  original  powers,  labouring  tost? u» 
out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  restless  finite?  I* 
shine,  which  generally  fails,  and  with  an  m- 
ious  affectation  to  please,  which  never  pleas- 
es/ 

debons  mots,  fades  caiscterei* 

._ _  far  from  them  !-Bnt  we  A 

wish  to  see  the  conversation  of  well-bred  Bre- 
men   rescued  from  vapid  common  pwCj 
from    uninteresting  tattle,  from  trite  m 
hackneyed  communications,  from  fiiroww 
earnestness,  from  false  sensibility,  fra*  * 
warm  interest  about  things  of  no  mome^ 
and  an  indifference  to  topics  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  from  a  cold  vanity,  from  the  »I  w* 
cealed  overflowings  of  self-lore,  exmtow* 
itself  under  the  smiling  mask  of  an  &g*S*o 
flatterv,  and  from  all  the  factitious  maimer* 
of  artjfccial  intercourse.    We  do  wish  »  ** 
the  time  passed  in  polished  and  ioteUtf«rt  so- 
ciety, considered  among  the  beneficav*1 
well  as  the  pleasant  portions  ofourexw*™ 
and  not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  iW™* J 
is,  to  premeditated  triflings,  *^%Z. 
ness,  to  unmeaning  levity,  to  «***?*"*  iL 
profitableness.     Det  me  not,  »*"«2& 
misunderstood :  it  is  not  meant  to  pre** 
that  ladies  should  affect  td  *WJ5sik 
jects,  so  much  as  to  suggest  ***"f7  B  ^ 
bring  good  sense,  simplicity,  r^JS^'snb- 
truth  to  the  discussion  ofthm<^^ 
jecis,  of  which,  after  all.  both  tf»  &C5,B* 


es  > 
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ud  conversation  of  mankind  must  be  in  a 
reat  measure  made  up. 

It  is  too  well  known  how  much  the  dread 
f  imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  thing 
nat  verges  towards  learned,  and  the  terror 
f  imputed  enthusiasm  frightens  away  any 
lung  that  approaches  to  jeriou*  cooversa- 
ioo  ;  so  that  the  two  topics  which  peculiarly 
istiogoish  us,  as  rational  and  immortal  be* 
aga,  are  by  general  consent  in  a  good  de- 
ree  banished  from  the  society  of  rational 
,nd  immortal  creatures.  But  we  mieht  al- 
most as  consistently  give  up  the  comforts  of 
re,  because  a  few  persons  tare  been  burnt, 
nd  the  benefit  of  water,  because  some  others 
are  been  drowned,  as  relinquish  the  enjoy- 
nents  of  intellectual,  and  the  blessings  or  re- 
igious  intercourse,  because  the  learned 
rorld  has  sometimes  been  infested  with  pe- 
iants,  and  the  religious  world  with  fanatics. 

As  in  the  momentous  times  in  which  we 
ive  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pass  an  eve- 
ting  in  company  but  the  talk  will  so  inevita- 
4y  revert  to  politics,  that,  without  any  pre* 
neditated  desigo,  every  one  present  shall  in* 
aihbly  be  able  to  find  out  to  which  aide  the 
>ther  inclines ;  why,  in  the  far  higher  con- 
rern  of  eternal  things,  should  we  so  careful- 
y  shun  every  offered  opportunity  of  bearing 
rven  a  casual  testimony  to  the  part  we  es- 
Mmse  in  religion  ?  Why,  while  we  make  it  a 
art  of  point  of  conscience  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  whether  we  adopt 
be  party  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  shall  we  chase  to 
eave  it  very  problematical  whether  we  bo- 
on* to  God  or  Baal?  Why,  in  religion,  as 
veil  as  in  politics,  should  we  not  act  like 
>eople  who,  baring  their  all  at  stake,  cannot 
brbear  now  and  then  adverting  for  a  mo- 
nent  to  the  object  of  their  grand  concern, 
tnd  dropping,  at  least,  an  incidental  intima- 
ion  of  the  side  to  which  they  belong  ? 

Even  the  news  of  the  day,  in  such  an  event- 
ul  period  as  the  present,  may  lend  frequent 
occasions  to  a  woman  of  principle  to  declare, 
vitbout  parade,  her  faith  in  a  moral  Govern- 
or of  the  world ;  ber  trust  in  a  particular 
Providence ;  her  belief  in  the  Divine  Oqi- 
lipotence ;  her  confidence  in  the  power  of 
U od,  in  educing  good  from  evil,  in  bis  em- 
) loving  wicked  nations,  not  as  favourites, 
mi  instruments ;  her  persuasion  that  present 
access  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine  favour ; 
n  short,  some  intimation  that  she  is  not 
shamed  to  declare  that  her  mind  is  under 
he  influence  of  Christian  faith ;  that  she  is 
kieadily  governed  by  an  unalterable  princi 
i!e.  of  which  no  authority  is  too  great  to 
nake  her  ashamed,  which  no  occasion  is 
do  trivial  to  call  into  exercise*  A  gen- 
eral concurrence  in  habitually  exhibiting 
bis  spirit  of  decided  faith  ana  holy  trust, 
rould  inconceivably  discourage  that  pert 
xnd  wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  on  the 
patch  to  produce  itself:  and.  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  if  women,  who  derive  an- 
hority  from  their  rank  or  talents,  did  but 
•cflect  how  their  sentiments  are  repeated, 
md  how  their  authority  is  quoted,  they  would 
>e  so  on  their  guard,  that  general  society 
tight  become  a  scene  of  profitable  commu- 


nication and  common  improvement;  and  t!u» 
young*,  who  arc  looking  for  models  ou  which 
to  fashion  them  selves,  would  become  u>bauu<l 
and  afraid  of  exhibiting  any  thing  like  lo  t- 
ty,  or  scepticism,  or  profanencss. 

Let  it  be  uQderstood,  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  intimate  that  serious  subjects  should  make 
up  the  bulk  of  conversation ;  tins,  as  it  is 
impossible,  would  also  often  be  improper. 
It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  they  should 
be  abruptly  introduced,  or  unsuitably  pro- 
longed ;  but  only  that  they  should  not  be 
systematically  shunned  ;  -  nor  the  brand  of 
fanaticism  be  fixed  on  the  person  who,  with 
whatever  propriety  hazards  the  introduction 
of  such  subjects  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  general  dread  of  serious  topics 
arises  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  Christianity ;  people  avoid 
it  on  the  principle  expressed  by  the  vulgar 
phrase  of  the  danger  of  playing  with  edge 
tools.  They  conceive  of  religion  as  some- 
thing which  involves  controversy,  and  dis- 
pute ;  something  either  melancholy  or  mis- 
chievous ;  something  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  humours  and 
hatred  ;  they  consider  it  as  a  question  which 
has  two  sides  ;  as  of  a  sort  of  party-business 
which  sets  friends  at  variance.  So  much  is 
this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have  seen  an- 
nounced two  works  of  considerable  merit,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  as  an  attraction,  that 
the  subject  of  religion,  as  being  likely  to 
excite  anger,  and  party-distinctions,  should 
be  carefully  excluded.  Such  is  the  worldly 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  that  religion  whose .  di- 
rect object  it  was  to  bring  ' peace  and  good 
will  to  men !' 

Women  too  little  live  or  converse  up  to 
the  standard  of  their  understandings,  and 
however  we  have  deprecated  affectation  or 
pedantry,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  both 
in  reading  and  conversing,  the  understanding 
gains  more  by  stretching  than  stooping.  If 
by  exerting  itself  it  may  not  attain  to  all  its 
desires,  yet  it  will  be  sure  to  gain  something. 
The  mind  by  always  applying  itself  to  ob- 
jects below  its  level,  contracts  its  dimensions, 
and  shrinks  itself  to  the  size,  and  lowers  it- 
self to  the  level,  of  the  object  about  which 
it  is  conversant :  while  the  understanding 
which  is  active  and  aspiring,  expands  and 
raises  itself,  grows  stronger  by  exercise, 
larger  by  diffusion,  and  richer  by  communi- 
cation. 

But  the  taste  of  general  society  is  not  fa- 
vourable to  improvement.  The  seriousness 
with  which  the  most  frivolous  subjects  are 
agitated,  and  the  levity  with  which  the  most 
serious  are  despatched,  bear  a  pretty  exact 
proportion  to  each  other.  Society  too  is  a 
sort  of  magio  lantern ;  the  scene  is  perpetu- 
ally shifting.  In  Una  incessant  change  we 
must 
Catch,  e'er  she  fall,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute  ;— 

and  the  fashion  of  the  present  minute,  evan- 
escent probably  like  its  rapid  precursors, 
while  in  many  it  leads  to  the  cultivation  of 
real  knowledge,  his  also  not  unfrequently 
led  even  the  gay  and  idle  to  the  affectation 
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of  mixing  a  sprinkling  of  science  with  the  I 
mas*  of  dissipation.  The  ambition  of  ap- 1 
pcaring  to  be  well  informed  breaks  oat  even 
in  those  trifle rs  who  will  not  spare  time  from 
their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient  for  ac- 
qnring  that  knowledge,  of  which,  however, 
the  reputation  is  so  desirable.  A  little  smat- 
tering- of  philosophy  often  dignifies  the  pur** 
suits  of  their  day,  without  rescuing  them 
from  the  vanities  of  the  night.  A  course  of 
lectures  (that  admirable  assistant  for  enlight- 
ening the  understanding)  is  not  seldom  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  to  substitute  the  ap- 
pearance of  knowledge  for  the  fatigue  of  ap- 
plication. But  where  this  valuable  help  is 
attended  merely  like  any  other  public  exhi 
bition,  as  a  fashionable  pursuit,  and  is  not 
furthered  by  correspondent  reading  at  home, 
it  often  serves  to  set  off  the  reality  of  igno- 
rance with  the  affectation  of  skill.  But  in 
stead  of  producing  in  conversation  a  few 
reigning  scientific  terms,  with  a  familiarity 
and  readiness,  which 

Anuue  the  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile, 

would  it  not  be  more  modest  even  for  those 
who  are  better  informed,  to  avoid  the  use  of 
technical  terms  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as 
well  conveyed  without  them  ?  For  it  argues 
HO  real  ability  to  know  the  namet  of  tools  ; 
the  ability  lies  in  knowing  their  use :  and 
while  it  is  in  the  thing,  and  not  in  the  term, 
that  real  knowledge  consists,  the  charge  of 
pedantry  is  attached  to  the  use  of  the  term, 
which  would  not  attach  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  science* 

In  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies  bare 
such  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning  their 
slender  advantages  to  account,  that  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  have  never  been 
taught  a  rule  of  syntax,  yet  by  a  quick  facili- 
ty in  profiting  from  the  best  books  and  the 
best  company,  hardly  ever  violate  one  ;  and 
who  often  exhibit  an  elegant  and  perspicu- 
ous arrangement  of  style,  without  haying 
studied  any  of  the  laws  of  composition. 
Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  observation,  reflection,  and 
natural  taste,  sits  gracefully  on  women. — 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  ladies  of  no  contemptible  natural  parts 
are  too  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic 
expressions,  but  crude  and  unfounded  no- 
tions ;  and  still  oftener  to  bring  forward  ob- 
vious and  hackneyed  remarks ;  which  float 
on  the  very  surface  of  a  subject,  with  the 
imposing  air  of  recent  invention,  and  all  the 
vanity  of  conscious  discovery.  This  is  be- 
cause their  acquirements  nave  not  been 
worked  into  their  minds  by  early  instruction; 
what  knowledge  they  have  gotten  stands  out 
as  it  were  above  the  very  surface  of  their 
minds,  like  the  nppiiquee  of  the  embroiderer, 
instead  of  having  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  have  become  a 
part  of  the  stuff.  They  did  not,  like  men, 
acquire  what  they  know  while  the  texture 
was  forming.  Perhaps  no  better  preventa- 
tive could  be  devised  for  this  literary  vanity, 
than  early  instruction  :  that  woman  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  vain  of  ftet  knowledge 
tffco  did  not  remember  the  time  when  she 


was  ignorant.  Knowledge  that  h  sunt  * 
if  I  may  so  speak,  is  seldom  obtrusive,  ratty 
impertinent 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  cossftri 
much  in  abridgments  from  larger  works,  k 
was  observed  in  a  former  chapter;  the 
makes  a  readier  talker,  hot  a  shalW 
thinker,  than  the  perusal  of  books  of  mare 
bulk.  By  these  scanty  sketches,  their  cra- 
cal  powers  have  not  been  formed ;  for  rot  to* 
crippled  mutilations  tbey  have  seen  nutb*f 
of  that  just  proportion  of  parts,  that  «WM 
arrangement  of  the  plan,  and  that  artful  &• 
tri button  of  the  subject,  which,  while  fbet 
prove  the  master  hand  of  the  writer,  serre 
also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader,  far  nwe 
than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a  neaatifol  fa- 
ture  or  two,  can  do  The  instruction  of  wo- 
men is  also  too  mnch  drawn  from  the  ecu** 
and  penurious  sources  of  short  writings  <x 
the  essay  kind  :  this,  when  it  comprises  fe 
best  part  of  a  person's  reading,  mate  i 
smatterer  and  spoils  a  scholar  ,*  for  tbocfki 
supplies  current  talk,  yet  it  does  nottralw  i 
full  mind ;  it  does  not  furnish  a  storehouses 
materials,  to  stock  the  understanding.  °°* 
ther  does  it  accustom  the  mind  to  any  traw 
of  reflection  :  for  ttie  subjects,  beiid*  bea? 
each  succinctly,  and,  on  account  «  "J 
brevity,  superficially  treated,  art  distinct" 
disconnected ;  tbey  arise  out  of  no  coo* 
nation  of  ideas,  noV  any  dependant  *ne$« 
deduction  Yet  on  this  pleasant  hot  «***• 
ry  reading,  the  mind  which  has  not** 
trained  to  severe  exercise,  lovis  to  re?<* 
itself  in  a  sort  of  creditable  tadotaM*£ 
stead  of  stretching  its  energies  in  the  ww** 
some  labour  of  consecutive  mvesrjp*&** 

I  am  not  discouraging  study  at  a  lateen- 
od  of  life,  or  even  censuring  slender  w^j 
ledge ;  information  is  good  at  wbatererpj- 
riod  and  in  whatever  degree  it  be  ten** 
But  in  such  cases  it  should  be  »««^*JJ 
peculiar  humility;  and  the  ^^Vz^ 
should  bear  in  mind,  mat  wlmtisfressto^ 
has  been  long  known  to  others ;  •■" 
should  therefore  be  aware  of  tin*™ 
novel  that  which  is  common,  ™*J**^ 
as  rare  that  which  every  ^^r,t?°*fl!&  of 
Some  ladies  are  eager  to  exhibit  pi«» 
their  reading,  though  at  the  exp«^ J*^ 
judgment,  and  will  introduce  fo"0^ ii 
quotations  quite  irrelevant  to  the  ^t(0 
hand,  because  they  happen  at  the  ^^^ 
recur  to  their  recollection,  or  **™£\£. 
found  in  the  book  the?  have  just  w^/Jj 

ing.  Unappropriate  k"?****",  Jj*  ••» 
analogy  may  show  reading,  wtw n*^ 
show  taste.  That  just  and  ^rWTl^oi 
which  knows  by  a  word  bow  J^rit  &t 
corresponding  image,  or  to  eiew  ^ 
hearer  the  idea  which  «*  the  * «■  ^ 
speaker,  shows  less  pedahtf?  W  **** 

•  The  writer  cannot  he  ttrfltoied  «*  ^  ^ .. 
prwiattng  the  value  of  tEe***^  ^ftrt,P*' 
wheal  eatavswhwlf  **rtoafto**jP ^  wftk 

hsp^itmiffbtb*  tetter  k»- w^TT^at^ 
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t,ba»  bare  citations ;  and  a  mind  imbued  with 
elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably  betray  the 
opulence  of  its  resources,  even  on  topics 
which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literature. 
It  w  the  union  of  parts  and  acquirements,  of 
spirit  aod  modesty,  which  produces  the  inde- 
iroable  charm  of  conversation.  WellTin- 
Jformed  persons  will  easily  be  discovered  to 
bare  road  the  best  books,  though  they  are 
not  always  detailing  lists  of  authors ;  for  a 
master-roll  of  names  may  be  learnt  from  the 
cratalog&e  as  well  as  from  the  library. — 
Though  honey  owes  its  exquisite  taste  to  the 
fragrance  of  the ,  sweetest  flowers,  vet  the 
skill  of  the  little  artificer  appears  m  this, 
tbat  the  delicious  stores  are  so  admirably 
worked  up.  and  there  is  such  a  due  propor- 
tion observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the  per 
fection  of  the  whole  consists  in  its  not  tasting 
individually  of  the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the 
carnation,  or  any  of  those  sweets  of  the  very 
essence  of  all  which  it  is  compounded.  But 
true  judgment  will  discover  the  infusion 
which  true  modesty  will  not  display  ;  and 
even  common  subjects  passing  through  a 
cultivated  understanding,  borrow  a  flavour 
of  its  richness.  A  power  of  apt  selection  is 
more  valuable  than  any  power  of  general  re- 
tention; and  an  apposite  remark,  which 
shoots  straight  to  the  point,  demands  a  high- 
er capacity  of  mind  than  an  hand  red  simple 
acts  of  memory ;  for  the  business  of  the 
nsemory  Is  only  to  store  up  materials  which 
the  understanding  is*  to  mix  and  work  up  with 
its  native  faculties,  and  which  the  judgment 
is  to  bring  out  and  apply*  But  young  women 
who  have  more  vivacity  than  sense,  and 
more  vanity  than  vivacity,  often  risk  the 
charge  of  absurdity  to  escape  that  of  igno- 
rance, and  will  even  compare  two  authors 
who  are  totally  unlike,  rather  than  miss  the 
occasion  to  show  that  they  have  read  both 

Among  tbe  arts  to  spoil  conversation  some 
ladies  possess  that  or  suddenly  diverting  it 
from  the  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially 
flowing,  because  some  word  used  by  the  per- 
son who  was  speaking  has  accidentally 
struck  oat  a  new  train  of  thinking  in  their 
own  minds,  and  not  because  the  general  idea 
expressed  has  struck  out  a  corresponding 
idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  indeed  tbe  way 
of  eliciting-  the  true  fire.  Young  ladies, 
whose  spnghtitness  has  not  been  disciplined 
by  a  correct  education,  consider  how  things 
may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how  they 
may  be  prudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  willingly  hazard  being  thought  wrong, 
or  rath,  or  vain,  for  (he  chance  of  being 
reckoned  pleasant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric 
captivate  them  more  than  the  justeat  deduc- 
tions of  reason  ;  when  they  nave  no  arms 
they  use  flowers,  and  to  repel  an  argument, 
they  arm  themselves  with  a  metaphor.— 
Those  also  who  do  not  aim  so  high  as  elo- 
quence^ are  often  surprised  that  yon  refuse  to 
accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  reason  ; 
they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability  in- 
stead of  a  demonstration,  and  cheaply  put 
you  off  with  an  assertion,  when  you  are  re- 
quiring a  proof.  The  mode  of  education 
which  renders  them  light  hi  assumption,  and 


superficial  in  reasoning,  renders  them  ako 
impatient  of  opposition  ;  and  if  they  happen 
to  possess  beauty,  and  to  be  vain  of  it,  they 
may  be  tempted*  to  consider  that  this  is  an 
additional  proof  of  their  being  always  in  the 
right.  In  this  case,  they  will  not  ask  you  to 
submit  your  judgment  to  the  force  of  their 
argument,  so  much  as  to  the  authority  of 
their  charms. 

The  same  fault  in  tbe  mind,  strengthened 
by  tbe  same  error  (a  neglected  education) 
leads  lively  women  often  to  pronounce  on  a 
question,  without  examining  it :  on  any  giv- 
en point  they  seldomer  doubt  than  men;  not 
because  they  are  more  clear-sighted,  but  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  look 
into  a  subject  long  enough  to  discover  its 
depths  and  its  intricacies  ;  and  not  discern** 
ing  its  difficulties,  they  conclude  that  it  has 
none.  Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say,  tbat  they 
seem  at  once  to  be  quick-sighted  and  short- 
sighted ?  What  they  see  at  all,  they  com- 
monly see  at  once ;  a  little  difficulty  dis- 
courages them  ;  and,  having  caught  a  hasty 
glimpse  of  a  subject,  they  rush  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  either  there  is  .  no  more  to  be 
seen,  or  that  what  is  behind  will  not  pay  them 
for  the  trouble  of  searching  They  pursue 
their  object  eagerly,  but  not  regularly ;  rap- 
idly, but  not  pertinaciously  ;  for  they  want 
that  obstinate  patience  of  investigation  which 
grows  stouter  W  repulse.  What  they  nave 
not  attained,  they  do  not  believe  exists ; 
what  they  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
suade themselves  is  not  worth  having. 

Is  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  compa- 
ny ?  While  the  more  sagacious  are  delibe- 
rating on  its  difficulties,  and  viewing  it  under 
all  its  aspects,  in  order  to  form  a  competent 
judgment  before  they  decide ;  you  will  often 
find  the  most  superficial  woman  present  de- 
termine the  matter,  without  hesitation.  Not 
seeing  the  perplexities  in  which  the  question 
is  involved,  she  wonders  at  the  want  of  pen- 
etration in  the  man  whose  very  penetration 
keeps  him  silent.  She  secretly  ae*pises  the 
dull  perception  and  slow  decision  of  him  who 
is  patiently  untying  the  knot  which  she  fan- 
cies she  exhibits  more  !exterity  by  cutting. 
By  this  shallow  sprightline^s,  of  which  van- 
ity is  commonly  the  radical  principle,  the 
most  ignorant  person  m  the  company  leads 
the  conversation,  while  he  whose  opinion 
was  best  worth  having  is  discouraged  from 
delivering  it,  and  an  important  subject  is  dis- 
missed without  discussion,  by  inconsequent 
flippancy  and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this 
abundance  of  florid  talk,  from  superficial 
matter,  which  has  brought  on  so  many  of  the 
sex  the  charge  of  inverting  the  Apostle's 
precept,  and  being  noift  to  speak,  tfosv  to 
hear. 

If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe, 
that  silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  con- 
versation, that  *  there  was  not  only  an  art 
but  an  eloquence  in  it,*  how  peculiarly  does 
tbe  remark  apply  to  the  modesty  of  youthful 
females !  But  the  silence  of  listless  and 
vapid  ignorance,  and  tbe  animated  silence 
of  sparkling  intelligence,  are  two  things  al* 
most  as  obviously  distinct,  as  the  wudom  and 
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the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An  inviolable  and 
marked  attention  may  show  that  a  woman  is 
pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  illuminated 
countenance  may  prove  that  she  understands 
it,  almost  as  unequivocally  as  language  it- 
self could  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tion, which  indicates  at  once  rational  curios- 
ity and  becoming  diffidence,  is  in  many  cases 
as  lam  a  share  of  the  conversation  as  it  is 
decorous  for  feminine  delicacy  to  take.  It 
is  also  as  flattering  an  encouragement  as 
men  of  sense  and  politeness  require,  for  pur- 
suing useful  topics  in  the  presence  of  women, 
which  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  do, 
did  they  oftener  gain  by  it  toe  attention 
which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  excite ;  and 
did  women  themselves  discover  that  desire -of 
improvement  which  liberal-minded  men  are 
pleased  with  communicating. 

Tet  do  we  -not  sometimes  see  an  impa- 
tience to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  fail- 
in?  only)  which  good  breeding  can  scarcely 
subdue  ?  And  even  when  these  incorrigible 
talkers  are  compelled  to  be  quiet,  is  it  not 
evident  that  they  are  not  silent  because  they 
are  listening  to  what  is  said,  but  because 
they  are  thinking  of  what  they  themselves 
shall  say  when  they  can  seize  the  first  lucky 
interval  for  which  they  are  so  narrowly 
watching  ?  The  very  turn  of  their  counte- 
nance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the 
slightest  degree  of  interest  in  any  thing  that 
is  said  by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  lie  in 
wait  for  any  little  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on 
which  they  may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to 
their  own  overflowing  vanity. 

Bnt  conversation  must  not  be  considered 
as  a  stage  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  so 
much  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  our  virtues  ;  as  a  means  for 
promoting  the  jrlory  of  our  Creator,  and  the 
good  and  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
Well-bred  and  intelligent  Christians  are  not, 
when  tbey  join  in  society,  to  consider  them- 
selves as  entering  the  lists  like  intellectual 
prize-fighters,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  own 
vigour  and  dexterity,  to  discomfit  their  ad 
versary,  and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  victo- 
ry. Truth  and  not  triumph  should  be  the 
invariable  object ;  and  there  are  few  occa- 
sions in  life,  in  which  we  are  more  unremit- 
tingly called  upon  to  watch  ourselves  nar- 
rowly, and  to  resist  the  assaults  of  various 
temptations,  than  in  conversation.  Vanity, 
jealousy,  envy,  misrepresentation,  resent- 
ment, disdain,  levity,  impatence,  insinceri- 
ty, and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be  grati- 
fied- Constantly  to  struggle  against  the  de- 
sire of  being  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
and  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whom 
we  associate,  demands  the  incessant  exertion 
of  christian  vigilance ;  a  vigilance  which  the 
generality  are  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at 
all  necessary  in  the  intercourse  of  common 
society.  On  the  contrary,  cheerful  conver- 
sation is  rather  considered  as  an  exemption 
and  release  from  watchfulness,  than  as  an  ad- 
ditional obligation  to  it.  Bnt  a  circumspect 
soldier  of  Christ  will  never  be  off  his  post ; 
even  when  he  is  not  called  to  public  combat 
by  the  open  assaults  of  his  great  spiritual 


enemy,  be  roust  still  be  acting  as  a  senUnel, 
for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chrisliu 
will  arise  more  from  these  little  skirmhlti 
which  arc  daily  happening  in  the  warfare  c( 
human  life,  than  from  those  pitched  battle* 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which  Le 
will  probably  think  it  sufficient  to  be  arm- 
ed. 

But  society,  as  was  observed  before,  is  sot 
a  stage  on  which  to  throw  down  our  gaunt- 
let, and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  tbe  num- 
ber of  falls  we  give  to  our  adversary ;  so  fez 
from  it,  true  good-breeding  as  well  as  Chris- 
tianity, considers  as  an  indispensable  requi- 
site for  conversation,  the  disposition  to  bring 
forward  to  notice  any  Ulent  in  others,  which 
their  own  modesty,  or  conscious  inferiority, 
would  lead  them  to  keep  back.     To  do  tfcis 
with  effect  it  requires  a  penetration  exerci- 
sed to  discern  merit,  and  a  generous  candour 
which  delights  in  drawing  it  out.    There  are 
few  who  cannot  converse  tolerably  on  some 
one   topic  :    what  that  is,  we  sboold  btj  to 
discover,  and  in  general  introduce  that  topic, 
though  to  the'  suppression  of  any  one  oa 
which  we  ourselves  are  supposed  to  excel: 
and  however  superior  "we  may  be  in  other 
respects  to  the  persons  in  question,  we  roaj, 
perhaps,  in  that  particular  point,  imprwe  ty 
them  ;  or  if  we  do  not  gain  information,  we 
shall  at  least  gain  a  wholesome  exercueto 
our  humility  and  self-denial ;  we  shall  be  re- 
straining our  own  impetuosity ;    we  shall,  if 
we  take  this  course  on  just  occasioni  only, 
and  so  as  to  beware  lest  we  gratify  the  vanity 
of  others,  be  giving  confidence  to  a  doubt* 
ing,  or  cheerfulness  to  a  depressed  apinL 
And  to  place  a  just  remark,  hazarded  by  toe 
diffident,  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
view  ;  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inattentive, 
the  forward,  and  the  self-sufficient,  to  the  un- 
obtrusive merit  of  some  quiet  person  in  the 
company,  who,  though  of  much  worth,  a 
perhaps  of  little  note  ;    these  are  requisites 
for  conversation,  less  brilliant,  but  farmore 
valuable,  than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts 
of  laughter  by  the  brightest  wit,  or  of  ex- 
torting admiration  by  the  most  poignant  Rat- 
lies  of  ridicule.  .     , 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  fema « 
mind,  that  which  requires  the  severest  cas- 
eation :  yet  the  temperate  exercise  of  u»« 
fascinating  quality  throws  an  additions  lus- 
tre round  the  character  ofan  amiable  wo- 
man;   for  to  manage  with  di*1^  "2£ 
esty  a  dangerous  talent  coolers  a  nigcr 
praise  than  can  be  claimed  by  those  from 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent  removes  u* 
temptation  to  misemplov  it.    To  women,  wi 
is  a  peculiar  perilous  possession,  wtocn la- 
thing short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of^ 
Igioncan  keep  in  subjection i;  and  pernaf» 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  ordv  «  son 
beings    that  requires  the  powerful  euro  * 
christian  control  more  than  women  wo* 
genius  has  this  tendency.    Intemperate  w 
craves  admiration  as  its  natural  !?*»• 

lives  on  flattery  as  its  daily  ^  »£tai  <» 
fessed  wit  is  a  hungry  beggar,  suosisims 

the  extorted  alms  of  J»T»toaVj2J!f* &W 
and  like  the  vulture  in  the  Gifwan 
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t lie  appetite  increases  by  indulgence.  Sim- 
ple truth  and  sober  approbation  become 
tasteless  and  insipid  to  the  palate  daily  vitia- 
ted by  the  delicious  poignancies  of  exagger- 
ated commendation  Under  the  above  re- 
strictions, however,  wit  may  be  6afely  and 
pleasantly  exercised ;  for  chastised  wit  is  an 
elegant  and  well  brefl,  and  not  unfeminine 
quality.  But  humour,  especially  if  it  degen- 
erate into  imitation,  or  mimicry,  is  very  spar- 
ingly to  be  ventured  on  ;  for  it  is  so  difficult 
totally  to  detach  it  from  the  suspicion  of  buf- 
foonery, that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  lose 
more  of  that  delicacy  which  is  her  appropri 
ate  grace,  and  without  which  every  other 
quality  leses  its  charm,  than  she  will  gain 
in  another  way  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious, 
by  the  most  successful  display  of  humour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  true  hu- 
mility, will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts  which 
she  may  not  happen  to  possess,  even  though 
she  be  sometimes  put  to  the  trial  of  having 
her  superior  mental  endowments  overlooked, 
while  she  is  held  cheap  for  being  destitute 
of  some  more  ordinary  accomplishment 
Though  the  rebuke  of  Themistocles*  was 
just  to  one  who  thought  that  so  great  a  gener- 
al and  politician  should  employ  bis  time  like 
an  effeminate  lutinist,  yet  he  would  probably 
have  made  a  different  answer  if  he  nad  hap- 
pened to  understand  music. 

If  it  be  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt 
to  affect  brilliancy  and  display  in  their  own 
discourse,  and  to  undervalue  the  more  hum- 
ble pretensions  of  less  showy  characters  ;  it 
must  be  confessed  also,  that  some  of  more 
ordinary  abilities  are  now  and  then  guilty  of 
the  opposite  error,  and  foolishly  affect  (o 
value  themselves  on  not  making  use  of  the 
understanding  they  really  possess ;  aod  affect 
to  be  thought  even  more  silly  than  they  are 
Tbey  exhibit  no"  small  satisfaction  in  ridicu- 
ling women  of  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments, while  they  exclaim,  with  much  affec- 
ted humility,  and  much  real  envy,  that *  they 
are  thankful  thru  are  not  geniuses.'  Now, 
though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitude  expres- 
sed on  any  occasion,  yet  the  want  of  sense  is 
really  no  such  great  mercy  to  be  thankful 
for ;  and  it  would  indicate  a  better  spirit, 
were  they  to  pray  to  be  enabled  to  make  a 
right  use  of  the  moderate  understanding  they 
possess,  than  to  expose  with  a  too  visible 
pleasure  the  imaginary  or  real  defects  of 
their  more  shining  acquaintance.  Women 
of  the  brightest  faculties  should  not  only 
'bear  those  faculties  meekly,'  but  should 
consider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheerfully  to 
fulfil  those  humbler  offices  which  make  up 
the  business  and  the  duties  of  common  life, 
while  they  should  always  take  into  the  ac- 
count the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as  the 
higher  responsibility,  attached  to  higher  gifts. 
In  the  mean  time  women  of  lower  attain- 
ments should  exert  to  the  utmost  such  abili- 
ties as  Providence  has  assigned  them  ;  and 
while  they  should  not  deride  excellencies 
which  are  above  their  reach,  they  should  not 

*  *Can  you  play  on  the  late  ?'  said  a  certain  Athe- 
nian to  Themistocles.    *  No,1  replied  he,  *  bat  I  can 

<)ak«  a  little  village  a  great  city.' 


despond  at  any  inferiority  which  did  not  de- 

Send  on  themselves ;  nor,  because  God  has 
enied  them  ten  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  one 
he  hat  allotted  them,  but  set  about  devoting 
that  one  with  humble  diligence  to  the  glory 
of  the  giver. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly  of 
talents.  Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore, 
fancy  that  she  is  humble,  merely  because 
she  is  not  ingenious,  or  consider  the  absence 
of  talents  as  the  criterion  of  worth.  Humil- 
ity is  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  du loess. 
Folly  is  as  conceited  as  wit,  and  ignorance 
many  a  time  outstrips  knowledge  in  the  race 
of  vanity  Equally  earnest  competitions 
spring  from  causes  less  worthy  to  excite  them 
than  wit  and  genius.  Vanity  insinuates  it- 
self into  the  female  heart  uncfer  a  variety  of 
unsuspected  forms,  and  is  on  the  watch  to  en- 
ter it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little  pass  which 
was  not  thought  worth  guarding. 

Who  has  not  seen  as  restless  emotion  agi* 
tate  the  features  of  an  anxious  matron,  whilo 
peace  and  fame  hung  trembling  in  doubtful 
suspense  on  the  success  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce, 
on  which  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronoun- 
ced by  Borne  consummate  critic,  as  could 
have  been  excited  by  any  competition  for  lh> 
erary  renown,  or  any  struggle  for  contested 
wit  ?  Anxiety  for  fame  is  by  no  means  meas- 
ured by  the  real  value  of  the  object  pursu- 
ed, but  by  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held  by  the  pursuer.  Nor  was  the  illus- 
trious hero  of  Greece  more  effectually  bin* 
dred  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  orMil- 
tiades,  than  many  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
eclipsing  superiority  of  some  newer  deco« 
ration  exhibited  by  her  more  successful 
friend 

There  is  another  species  of  vanity  in  some 
women  which  disguises  itself  under  the  thin 
veil  of  an  affected  humility  ;  they  will  accuse 
themselves  of  some  'fault  from  which  they 
are  remarkably  exempt,  and  lament  the 
want  of  some  talent  which  tbey  are  rather 
notorious  for  possessing.  Now  though  the 
wisest  are  commonly  the  most  humble,  and 
those  who  are  freest  from  faults  are  most  for- 
ward in  confessing  error ;  yet  the  practice 
we  are  censuring  is  not  only  a  clumsy  trap 
for  praise,  but  a  disingenuous  intention,  by 
renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently  possess, 
to  gain  credit  for  others  in  which  tbey  am 
really  deficient.  All  affectation  involves  a 
species  of  deceit.  The  Apostle  when  be  en- 
joins, '  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly 
than  we  ought,'  does  not  exhort  us  to  think 
falsely  of  ourselves,  but  to  think  ( soberly.;' 
rand  it  is  worth  observing  that  in  this  injunc- 
tion he  does  not  use  the  word  speak 9  but 
think,  inferring  possibly,  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  speak  little  of  ourselves  or  not  at  all ; 
for  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of  our 
defects,  that  while  we  make  self  the  subject, 
in  whatever  way,  self-love  contrives  to  be 
gratified,  and  will  even  be  content  that  our 
faults  should  be  talked  of,  rather  than  that  we 
should  not  be  talked  of  at  alL  Some  are 
also  attacked  with  such  proud  fits  of  bumilu 
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tr,  that  while  they  are  ready  to  accuse 
themselves  of  almost  every  tin  in  the  lamp, 
they  yet  take  fire  at  the  imputation  of  the 
•lightest  individual  fault ;  and  instantly  ea- 
ter upon  their  own  vindication  as  warmly  as 
if  you,  and  not  themselves,  bad  brought  -for- 
ward the  charge.  The  truth  is,  they  ventur- 
ed to  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  you  would  contradict  the  aelf-ac- 
cusation  ;  the  last  thing  they  intended  was 
that  you  should  believe  them,  and  they  are 
never  so  much  piqued  and  disappointed  as 
when  they  are  taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  various  shapes  and  undefined  forms 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  conversa- 
tion, there  is  no  end.  Out  of  restless  desire 
to  please,  grows  the  vain  desire  to  astonish : 
for  from  vanity,  as  much  as  from  credulity, 
arises  that  strong  love  of  the  marvellous, 
with  which  the  conversation  of  the  ill-edu- 
cated abounds.  Hence  that  fondness  for 
dealing  in  narratives  hardly  within  the  com- 
pass of  possibility.  Here  vanity  has  many 
shades  of  gratification ;  those  shades  will  be 
stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relater 
chance  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
wonder  she  records ;  or  whether  she  claim 
only  the  second-hand  renown  of  its  having 
happened  to  her  friend,  or  the  still  remoter 
celebrity  of  its  having  been  witnessed  only 
by  her  friend's  friend :  but  even  though  that 
friend  only  knew  the  man,  who  remembered 
the  woman,  who  conversed  with  the  person, 
who  actually  beheld  the  thing  which  is  now 
causing  admiration  in  the  company,  still  *elfy 
though  in  a  fainter  degree,  is  brought  into 
notice,  and  the  relater  contrives  in  some  cir- 
cuitous and  distant  way  to  be  connected  with 
the  wonder. 

To  correct  this  propensity  ( to  elevate  and 
surprise,'*  it  would  be  well'  m  mixed  society 
to  abstain  altogether  from  hazarding  stories, 
which  though  they  may  not  be  absolutely 
false,  yet  lying  without  the  verge  of  proba- 
bility, are  apt  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the 
narrator;  in  whom  the  very  consciousness 
that  she  is  not  believed,  excites  an  increas- 
ed eagerness  to  depart  still  farther  from  the 
soberness  of  truth,  and  induces  a  habit  of 
vehement  asseveration,  which  is  too  ofteo 
called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  point  f 
Or  if  the  propensity  be  irresistible,  I  would 
recommend  to  those  persons  who  are  much 
addicted  to  relate  doubtful,  or  improbable,  or 
wonderful  circumstances,  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  two  great  naturalists,  Aristotle 
and  Boyle,  who  not  being  willing  to  discred- 
it their  works  with  incredible  realities  threw 
all  their  improbabilities  into  a  lump,  under 
the  general  name  of  Strange  Reports.    May 

we  not  suspect  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
• 

*  The  Rehearsal. 

f  This  is  also  a  good  rule  in  composition.  An 
event  though  it  may  actually  have  happened,  yet  if 
it  be  oat  of  the  reach  ef  probability,  or  contrary  to 
the  common  course  of  nature,  will  seldom  be  cho- 
sen as  a  subject  by  a  writer  of  good  taste ;  for  he 
knows  that  a  probable  action  will  interest  the  fee- 
ling more  than  an  unlikely  troth.  Verisimilitude 
is  indeed  the  poet's  truth,  but  the  truth  of  the  mor- 
alist i?  of  a  more  sturdy  growth. 


chapter  #f  straftige  reports  wweivesbskr 
one? 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  ferj  de- 
formed shape  it  is*  in  which  lequacioaiiuh 
ty  shows  itself:  I  mean  the  betrayisr  4 
confidence.  Though  the  act  be  sreaebsros, 
yet  the  fault,  in  the  first  knlaaoe,  a  u.i 
treachery,  but  vaoky .  It  does  not  so  <&n 
spring  from  the  mischievous  desire  of  divul- 
ging a  secret*  as  from  the  pride  of  karac 
been  trusted  with  it.  It  is  the  secret  iod 
nation  of  mixing  self  with  whatever  »  m« 
portaat.  The  secret  would  be  of  little  val- 
ue, if  the  revealing  k  did  net  serve  to  m- 
mate  our  connexion  with  it ;  the  pleasure  a 
its  having-  been  deposited  with  us  would  bt 
nothing,  if  others  may  not  know  that  it  ba 
been  so  deposited.— When  we  continue  la 
see  the  variety  of  serious  evils  which  tbfe 
principle  involves,  shall  we  persist  in  assert' 
ing  that  vanity  is  a  slender  mischief? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  comer* 
sation  of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  he 
overlooked,  or  to  be  animadverted  on  wilb* 
out  sorrow  and  indignation :  1  mesa,  the 
habitual' thoughtless  profaneuess  of  those*  to 
are  repeatedly  invoking  their  Maker's  bun 
on  occasions  the  most  trivaL  It  kaneon* 
in  all  its  variety  of  aspects ;— it  k  very  per- 
nicious in  its  effect* ; — it  is  agrowtsg  evii  ;- 
those  who  are  most  guilty  of  it,  are  froe 
habit  hardly  conscious  when  they  do  it;  are 
not  aware  of  the  sin ;  and  lor  both  tboe 
reasons  without  the  admonitions  of  fcuthfol 
friendship,  are  little  likely  to  discontinue  it 
It  is  utterly  inexcusable  ;— it  has  nosed 
the  palliatives  of  temptation  which  other  ri- 
ces plead,  and  in  that  respect  stands  distin- 
guished from  all  others  both  in  its  nature  and 
degree  of  guilt.— Like  many  other  «» 
however,  it  is  at  once  cause  and  elect :  it 
proceed*  from  want  of  love  and  revere***  to 
the  best  of  Beings,  and  causes  the  waato 
that  love  both  in  themselves  and  other*. 
Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there  is  per- 
haps, hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  caniwttftji 
so  slightly  censured,  so  seldom  repented  or. 
and  so  little  guarded  against.  On  the  score 
of  impropriety  too,  it  is  additionally  «fc"JJ 
as  to  being  utterly  repugnant  to  ""^.JT 
cacy,  which  often  does  not  see  the  tuiptw« 
of  this  sin,  while  it  affects  to  be  shocked  at 
swearing  in  a  man.  Now  this  spaces  ofpro' 
faneness  is  not  only  swearing,  but,  P1*^ 
in  some  respects,  swearing  of  the  erofftsoit; 
as  it  is  *  direct  breach  of  an  e*?**??*^ 
mand,  and  offends  against  the  very  «*"<* 
that  law  which  aays  in  so  many  W9^t,J9^l 

SHALT  WOT  TAKE  TH¥  NAM*  ©»  Tfl*     t!l 

thy  Go©  in  vain.  It  offends  against  pome* 
ness  and  good  breeding;  for  those  who  J* 
mit  it,  little  think  of  the  pain  tbev  are  »w 
ing  on  the  sober  mind,  whieh  »  dW 
wounded  when  k  hears  the  holy  *^*~Z 
dishonoured;  and  k  is  as  ©ontrary  t»J*" 
breeding  to  give  pain,  as  it»toWr*5Z 
be  profane,  ft  waatooisbiflgthstl*^ 
and  elegant  should  not  reprobate  ih*P^ 
tice  for  its  coarseness  and  vaiptfty8 
as  the  pious  abhor  it  for  its  w^k*?  vrtf*i 
I  wotdd  endeavour  to  giyesouw  nwiw" 
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>f  the  grateness  of  Ibis  offence,  by  an  anato- 
my (oh!  how  inadequate!)  with  which  the 
eeiing  heart,  even  though  not  seasoned  with 
-eligion,  may  yet  be  touched.  To  such  I 
-vould  earnestly  say :— Suppose  you  had  some 
>  cloved  friend -to  put  the  case  stilt  more 
itroogty,  a  departed  friend— a  revered  pa* 
*ent,  perhaps-— whose  image  never  occurs 
vithout  awaiting  in  your  bosom  sentiments  of 
ender  love  and  lively  gratitude ;  how  would 
--on  feel  if  you  heard  this  honourable  name 
>a>idied  abrmt  with  unfeeling  familiarity  and 
ndecent  levity;  or  at  best,  thrust  into  every 
>ause  of  speech  as  a  vulgar  expletive  ?  Does 
iot  jour  affectionate  heart  recoil  at  the 
hought?  And  yet  the  hallowed  name  of  your 
rnest  Benefactor,  your  heavenly  Father, 
our  best  friend,  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
or  all  you  enjoy ;  who  gives  you  those  very 
riends  in  whom  you  so  much  delight,  those 
rery  talents  with  which  you  dishonor  him, 
hose  very  orjrans  of  speech  with  which  you 
blaspheme  him,  it  treated  with  an  irrever- 
ence, a  contempt,  a  wantonness,  with  which 
rou  cannot  bear  the  very  thought  or  men- 
ion  of  treating"  a  human  friend.  His  name 
s  impiously,  is  unfeelingly,  is  ungratefully 
ingled  out  as  the  object  of  decided  irrever- 
ence, of  systematic  contempt,  of  thoughtless 
evtty.  His  sacred  name  is  used  indiscrim- 
uately  to  express  anger,  joy,  grief,  surprise, 
m patience;  and  what  is  almost  still  more 
i  n  pardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly  used 
is  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  which,  be- 
ng  excited  by  no  temptation,  can  have 
totbing  to  extenuate  it ;  which,  causing  no 
amotion,  can  have  nothing  to  recommend  it, 
in  less  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvious  mischiefs 
*f  conversation,  misrepresentation  must  not 
>e  overlooked.  Self-love  is  continually  at 
rork,  to  rive  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  our  own 
iv our.  The  counteraction  of  this  fault 
hould  be  set  about  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
lucation.  If  young  persons  have  not  been 
iscau raged  in  the  natural,  but  evil,  propen- 
itv  to  relate  every  dispute  they  have  bad 
rith  others  to  their  own  advantage ;  if  they 
ave  not  been  trained  to  the  bounden  duty  of 
nng  justice  even  to  those  with  whom  they 
re  at  variance ;  if  they  have  not  been  led  to 
im  at  a  complete  impartiality  in  their  little 
urratives,  and  instructed  never  to  take  ad- 
antage  of  the  absence  of  the  other  party,  in 
rder  to  make  the  story  lean  to  their  own 
itle  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  how 
hall  we  in  advanced  life  look  for  correct 
abits,  for  unprejudiced  representations,  for 
delity,  accuracy,  and  unbiassed  justice? 

Yet,  how  often  in  society,  otherwise  re- 
pectable,  are  we  pained  with  narrations  in 

hich  prejudice  warps,  and  self-love  blinds  ! 
Tow  often  do  we  see,  that  withholding  part 
f  a  truth  answers  the  worst  ends  of  a  false- 
ood !  How  often  regret  the  unfair  turn  giv- 
n  to  a  cause,  by  placing  a  sentiment  in  one 
-oint  of  view,  which  the  speaker  had  used  in 
a  other !  the  letter  of  troth  preserved  where 
h  spirit  is  violated!  a  superstitious  exact- 
ess  scrupulously  maintained  in  the  under 

rts  of  a  detail,  in  order  to  impress  such  an 
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idea  of  integrity  as  shall  gain  credit  for  the 
mi9representer>  while  he  is  designedly  missta- 
ting the  leading  principle.  How  may  we 
observe  a  new  character  given  to  a  fact  by  a 
different  look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  al- 
ters it  as  much  as  words  could  have  done ! 
the  false  impression  of  a  sermon  conveyed, 
when  we  do  not  hke  the  preacher,  or  wlien 
through  him  we  wish  to  make  religion  itself 
ridiculous !  t  he  care  to  avoid  literal  untruths, 
while  the  mischief  is  better  effected  by  the 
unfair  quotation  of  a  passage  divested  of  its 
context ;  the   bringing   together  detached  • 

[>ortions  of  a  subject,  and  making  those  parts 
udicrous*  when  connected,  which  were  seri- 
ous in  their  distinct  posit  ion !  the  insidious  use 
made  of  a  sentiment  by  representing  it  as  the 
opinion  ofhiro  who  bad  only  brought  it  forward, 
in  order  to  expose  it !  the  relating  opinions 
which  had  merely  been  put  hypothetically, 
as  if  they  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him 
we  would  discredit!  that  subtle  falsehood 
which  is  so  made  to  incorporate  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  truth,  that  the  most  skilful 
moral  chemist  cannot  analyse  or  separate 
them !  for  a  (rood  misrepresenter  knows  that 
a  successful  he  must  have  a  certain  infusion 
of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down.  And  this 
amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  skill ;  as  too 
tnuch  truth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mis- 
chief; and  too  little  would  destroy  the  be- 
lief of  the  hearer.  All  that  indefinable  am- 
biguity and  equivocation  ;  all  that  prudent 
deceit,  which  is  rather  implied  than  express- 
ed ;  those  more  delicate  artifices  of  the 
school  of  Loyola  and  of  Chesterfield,  which 
allow  us  when  we  dare  not  deny  a  truth,  yet  so 
to  disguise  and  discolour  it,  that  the  truth  we 
relate  shall  not  resemble  the  truth  we  heard ! 
These  and  all  the  thousand  shades  of  simula- 
tion and  dissimulation  will  be  carefully 
guarded  against  in  the  conversation  of  vigi- 
lant Christians. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  to  mark  the  com- 
mon deviations  trotn  strict  veracity  which 
spring,  not  from  enmity  to  truth,  not  from  in- 
tentional deceit,  not  from  malevolences  or 
envy,  not  from  the  least  design  to  injure ;  but 
from  mere  levity,  habitual  inattention,  and  a 
current  notion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
be  correct  in  small  things.  But  here  the 
doctrine  of  habits  comes  in  with  great  throe, 
and  in  that  view  no  error  is  small.  The  cure 
of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate  stages 
being  next  to  impossible,  its  prevention 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  edu- 
cation,* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
from  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  they  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  be- 
ing called  to  account ;  this  license  of  speech 
being  encouraged  by  the  very  circumstance 
which  ought  to  suppress  it  To  be  severe, 
because  they  can  bevso  with  impunity,  is  a 
most  ungenerous  reason.  It  is  taking  a  base 
and  dishonorable  advantage  of  their  sex,  the 
weakness  of  which,  instead  of  tempting  them 
to  commit  offences  because  they  can  commit 

*  See  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  definitions 
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them  with  safety,  ought  rather  to  make  them 
more  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  indiscre- 
tions for  which  no  reparation  can  be  demand- 
ed. VV  hat  can  be  said  for  those  who  care- 
lessly involve  the  injured  party  in  conse- 
quences from  which  they  know  themselves 
exempted,  and  whose  very  sense  of  their  own 
security  leads  them  to  he  indifferent  to  the 
security  of  others ! 

The  grievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious 
detraction  which  infects  conversation,  has 
been  so  heavily  and  so  justly  condemned  by 
divines  and  moralists,  that  the  subject,  copi- 
ous as  it  is,  is  exhausted.  But  there  is  an 
error  of  an  opposite  complexion,  which  we 
have  before  noticed,  and  against  which  the 
peculiar  temper  of  the  times  requires  that 
young  ladies  of  a  better  cast  should  be  guard- 
ed. From  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes 
addicted  to  accuse  of  uncbaritableness,  that 
distinguishing  judgment  which,  resulting 
from  a  sound  penetration  and  a  zeal  for  truth, 
forbids  persons  of  a  very  correct  princi- 
ple to  be  indiscriminately  prodigal  ot  com- 
mendation without  inquiry  and  without  dis- 
tinction. There  is  an  affectation  of  can- 
dour, which  is  almost  as  mischievous  as 
calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  injurious 
in  its  individual  application,  it  is  perhaps, 
more  alarming  in  its  general  principle, 
as  it  lays  waste  the  strong  fences  which 
separate  good  from  evil.  They  know,  as  a 
general  principle  (though  they  sometimes 
calumniate)  that  calumny  is  wrong;  but 
they  have  not  been  told  that  flattery  is  wrong 
also ;  and  youth,  being  apt  to  fancy  that  the 
direct  contrary  to  wrong  must  necessarily 
be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into  violent  ex- 
tremes. The  dread  of  being  only  suspected 
of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty  of 
toe  opposite;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
harshness  or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insin- 
cerity and  falsehood.  In  this  they  are  actua- 
ted either  by  an  unsound  judgment  which 
does  not  Bee  what  is  right,  or  an  unsound 
principle  which  prefers  what  is  wrong.  Some 
also  commend  to  conceal  envy ;  and  others 
are  compassionate  to  indulge  superiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence, 
when  our  youth  are  apt  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves,  and  every  man  is  too  much  disposed 
to  be  his  own  legislator  without  looking  to 
the  established  law  of  the  land  as  his  stand- 
ard ;  and  to  set  up  for  his  own  divine,  with- 
out looking  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  his 
rule — by  a  candour  equally  vicious  with  our 
vanity,  we  are  also  coroplaisantly  led  to  give 
the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is  become  too 
frequent  a  practice  in  our  tolerating  young 
ladies,  when  speaking  of  their  more  erring 
and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  for  them 
this  flimsy  vindication,  '  that  what  they  do  is 
right  if  it  appear  right  to  them  :'— *  if  they 
see  the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it 
with  sincerity,  they  cannot  be  materially 
wrong.'  But  the  standard  of  truth,  justice, 
and  religion,  must  neither  be  elevated  nor 
depressed,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  ac- 
tual circumstances ;  it  must  never  be  lower- 
ed to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly,  or  to  vin- 


dicate vice.  Good  natured  young  people  tf- 
ten  speak  favourably  of  unworthy,  or  ex- 
travagantly of  common  characters,  from  oce 
of  these  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of 
excellence  are  low,  or  they  speak  respectfol- 
ly  of  the  undeserving,  to  purchase  lor  them- 
selves the  reputation  of  tenderness  and  gen- 
erosity ;  or  they  lavish  unsparing  praise  on 
almost  all  alike,  in  the  usurious  hope  of  bay- 
ing back  universal  commendation  in  return; 
or  in  those  captivating  characters  in  which 
the  simple  ana  masculine  language  of  truth 
is  sacrificed  to  the  jargon  of  affected  softness: 
and  in  which  smooth  and  pliant  manners  are 
substituted  for  intrinsic  worth,  the  inexperi- 
enced are  too  apt  to  suppose  virtues,  and  to 
forgive  vices.  But  they  should  carefaBj 
guard  against  the  error  of  making  mmmer 
the  criterion  of  merit,  and  of  giving  unlimit- 
ed credit  to  strangers  for  possessing  every 
perfection,  only  because  they  bring  into  com- 
pany the  engaging  exterior  of  urbanity  aad 
alluring  gentleness.  They  should  also  re- 
member that  it  is  an  easy,  nut  not  an  honest 
way  of  obtaining  the  praise  of  candour,  to 
get  into  the  soft  and  popular  habit  of  saying 
of  all  their  acquaintance,  when  speaking  of 
them,  that  they  are  so  good  !  True  Chris- 
tian candour  conceals  faults,  but  it  dees  not 
invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to  ex- 
pose the  evil  which  may  belong  to  a  charac- 
ter, but  it  dares  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good 
which  does  not  exist.  To  correct  this  pro- 
pensity to  false  judgment  and  insincerity,  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  white 
every  good  action,  come  from  what  source  h 
may,  and  every  good  quality,  be  it  found  in 
whomsoever  it  will,  deserves  its  fair  propor- 
tion of  distinct  and  willing  commendation  ; 
yet  no  chr*  acter  is  good,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  which  is  not  religious. 

In  fine — to  recapitulate  what  has  been 
said,  with  some  additional  hints  :— Study  to 
promote  both  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment in  conversation  ;  labour  to  bring  into 
it  a  disposition  to  bear  with  others,  and  to  be 
watchful  over  yourself ;  keep  out  of  sight 
any  prominent  talent  of  your  own,  which,  if 
indulged,  might  discourage  or  oppress  the 
feeble  minded ;  and  try  to  bring  their  modest 
virtues  into  notice.  If  you  know  any  out 
present  to  possess  any  particular  weakness 
or  infirmity,  never  exercise  your  wit  by  ma- 
liciously inventing  occasions  which  may  lead 
her  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as  fa- 
vourable a  turn  as  you  can  to  the  follies 
which  appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep 
the  rest  out  of  sight,  Never  gratify  your 
own  humour,  by  hazarding  what  you  suspect 
may  wound  any  present  in  their  persons,  con- 
nexions, professions  in  life,  or  religions  opin- 
ions ;  and  do  not  forget  to  examine  whether 
the  laugh  your  wit  has  raised  be  never 
bought  at  this  expense.  Give  credit  to  those 
who,  without  your  kindness,  win  get  none ; 
do  not  talk  at  any  one  whom  you  dare  not 
talk  to,  unless  from  motives  in  which  the 

Solden  rule  will  bear  you  out  Seek  nei- 
ler  to  shine  nor  'to ,  triumph  ;  and  if  yon 
seek  to  please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  oroer 
to  convert  the  influence  you  may  gain  bv 
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pleasing  to  the  good  of  others.  Cultivate 
true  politeness,  for  it  grows  oat  of  true  prin- 
ciple, and  is  consistent  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ ;  but  avoid  those  feigned  attentions 
which  are  not  stimulated  by  good  will,  and 
those  stated  professions  of  fondness  which 
are  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Remember  that 
the  pleasure  of  being  thought  amiable  by 
strangers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
simplicity ;  remember  that  simplicity  is  the 
first  charm  in  manner  as  truth  is  in  mind  ; 
and  could  truth  make  herself  visible,  she 
would  appear  invested  in  simplicity. 

Remember  also,  that  true  Christian  good 
nature  is  the  soul,  of  which  politeness  is  only 
the  garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial  quality 
which  is  taken  up  by  many  when  they  ^o  in- 
to society,  in  order  to  charm  those  whom  it 
is  not  their  particular  business  to  please ; 
and  is  laid  down  when  they  return  home  to 
those  to  whom  to'  appear  amiable  is  a  real 
duty.  It  is  not  that  fascinating  but  deceit- 
ful softness,  which,  after  having  acted  over  a 
hundred  scenes  of  the  most  lively  sympathy 
and  tender  interest  with  every  slight  ac- 
quaintance ;  after  having  exhausted  every 
phrase  of  feeling,  for  the  trivial  sicknesses  or 
petty  sorrows  of  multitudes  who  are  scarce- 
ly known,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain 
of  real  feeling  or  genuine  sympathy  be  re- 
served for  the  dearest  connexions;  and 
which  dismisses  a  woman  to  her  immediate 
friends  with  little  affection,  and  to  her  own 
family  with  little  attachment. 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  de- 
serves the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament, 
but  an  every-day  habit.  Tt  does  not  consist 
in  servile  complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery, 
or  affected  sympathy,  or  unqualified  assent, 
or  unwarrantable  compliance,  or  eternal 
smiles.  Before  it  can  ne  allowed  to  rank 
with  the  virtues,  it  must  be  wrought  up  from 
a  humour  into  a  principle,  from  an  occasion- 
al disposition  into  a  habit.  It  must  be  the 
result  of  an  equal  and  well-governed  mind, 
not  the  start  of  casual  gayety,  the  trick  of 
designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  capricious 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness, 
forbearance,  forgiveness,  and  self-denial ; 
4  it  seeketh  not  its  own,9  but  is  capable  of 
making  continual  sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes, 
humours,  and  self-love ;  yet  knows  that 
among  the  sacrifices  it  makes,  it  must  never 
include  its  integrity.  Politeness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  insensibility  on  the  other,  assume 
its  name,  and  wear  its  honours ;  but  they 
assume  the  honours  ot  a  triumph,  without 
the  merit  of  a  victory  ;  for  politeness  sub- 
dues nothing,  and  insensibility  has  nothing 
to  snbdue.  Good-nature  of  the  true  cast, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is  above 
all  price  in  the  common  intercourse  of  do- 
mestic society  ;  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
which  is  constantly  brought  into  action  by 
the  perpetually  recurring  through  minute 
events  of  daily  life,  is  of  higher  value  than 
more  brilliant  qualities  which  are  less  fre- 
quently called  into  use  ;  as  small  pieces  of 
ordinary  current  coin  are  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  the 


medals  of  the  antiquary.  And,  indeed 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the 
character  of  all  the  virtues,  that  perhaps  it 
is  the  best  test  of  the  excellence  of  many 
that  they  have  little  brilliancy  in  them.~ 
The  Christian  religion  has  degraded  some 
splendid  qualities  from  the  rank  they  held, 
and  elevated  those  which  were  obscure  into 
distinction. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
On  the  danger  of  an  ill-directed  Sensibility* 

In  considering  the  human  mind  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement,  it  is  prudent  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  natural  bent  of  the 
individual  character :  and  having  found  it, 
to  direct  your  force  against  that  side  on 
which  the  warp  lies,  that  you  may  lessen  by 
counteraction  the  defect  which  you  might  be 
promoting,  by  applying  your  aid  in  a  contrary 
direction.  But  the  misfortune  is,  people 
who  mean  better  than  they  judge  are  apt 
to  take  up  a  set  of  general  rules,  good  per- 
haps in  themselves,  and  originally  gleaned 
from  experience  and  observation  on  the  na- 
ture of  human  things,  but  not  applicable  in 
all  cases.  These  rules  they  keep  by  them 
as  nostrums  of  universal  efficacy,  which  they 
therefore  often  bring  out  for  use  in  cases  to 
which  they  do  not  apply.  For  to  make  any 
remedy  effectual,  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
the  medicine,  you  must  study  the  constitu- 
tion also ;  if  there  be  not  a  congmity  be- 
tween the  two,  you  may  be  injuring  one 
patient  by  the  means  which  are  requisite  to 
raise  and  restore  another. 

In  forming  the  female  character  it  is  of 
importance  that  those  on  whom  the  task  de- 
volves should  possess  so  much  penetration  as 
accurately  to  discern  the  degree  of  sensibil- 
ity, and  so  much  judgment  as  to  accommo- 
date the  treatment  to  the  individual  charac- 
ter. By  constantly  stimulating  and  extolling 
feelings  naturally  quick,  those  feelings  will 
be  rendered  too  acute  and  irritable.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  calm  and^  equable  temper  will 
become  obtuse  by  the  total  want  of  excite- 
ment :  the  former  treatment  converts  the 
feelings  into  a  source  of  error,  agitation  and 
calamity ;  the  latter  starves  their  native  en- 
ergy, deadens  the  affections,  and  produces  a 
cola,  dull,  selfish  spirit ;  for  the  human  mind 
is  an  instrument  which  will  lose  its  sweetness 
if  strained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived 
of  its  tone  and  strength  if  not  sufficiently 
raised. 

It  is  cruel  to  chill  the  precious  sensibility 
of  an  ingenuous  soul,  by  treating  with  su- 
percilious coldness  ana  unfeeling  ridicule 
every  indication  of  a  warm,  tender,  disin- 
terested, and  enthusiastic  spirit,  as  if  it  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  a  deficiency  in  under- 
standing or  in  prudence.  How  many  are 
apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  mingled  pity 
and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a  charac- 
ter, that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that  is, 
in  other  words,  when  she  shall  be  grown  cun- 
ning, selfish,  and  suspicious,  she  will  be 
ashamed  of  her  present  glow  of  honest 
warmth,  and  of  her  lovely  susceptibility  of 
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heart.  May  she  newer  know  tbe  world,  if 
the  knowledge  of  it  must  be  acquired  at  such 
an  expense  !  But  to  sensible  hearts,  ewerj 
indicalioo  of  genuine  feeling  will  be  dear, 
lor  they  well  know  that  it  is  this  temper 
which,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
may  make  her  one  day  become  more  ena- 
moured of  the  beauty  of  holiness;  which, 
with  the  co-operation  of  principle,  and  under 
its  direction  will  reuder  her  the  lively  agent 
of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
that  is  in  the  world  ;  into  which  miser}*  this 
temper  will  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
colder  characters  possess.  It  is  this  temper 
which,  when  it  is  touched  and  purified  by  a 
4  live  coal  from  the  altar,'*  will  give  her  a 
keener  taste  for  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  a 
quicker  zeal  in  discharging  its  duties.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  likewise,  that  as  there 
is  no  quality  in  the  female  character  which 
more  raises  its  tone,  so  there  is  none  which 
will  be  so  likely  to  endanger  the  peace,  and 
to  expose  the  virtue  of  the  possessor ;  none 
which  requires  to  have  its  luxuriances  more 
carefully  watched,  and  its  wild  shoots  more 
closely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  affections  naturally 
warm  out  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in 
danger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritability; 
and  while  their  happiness  fells  a  victim  to 
the  excess  of  uncontrolled  feelings,  they  are 
liable  at  the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity 
of  all  others  the  most  preposterous,  that  of 
being  vain  of  thoir  very  defect.  They  have 
heard  sensibility  highly  commended,  without 
having  heard  any  thing  of  those  bounds  and 
fences  which  were  intended  to  confine  it, 
and  without  having  been  imbued  with  that 
principle  which  would  have  given  it  a  bene- 
ficial direction.  Conscious  that  they  possess 
the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme,  and  not 
aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes  that 
quality  safe  and  delightful,  they  plunge  bead- 
long  into  those  sins  and  miseries  from  which 
they  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  imagine, 
that  not  principle,  but  coldness,  has  preserved 
the  more  sober-minded  and  well-instructed 
of  their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  tbe  present  de- 
sign to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses 
which  are  some  of  the  sad  effects  of  ungov- 
erned  passion,  it  is  only  intended  here  to 
hazard  a  few  remarks  on  those  lighter  con- 
sequences of  it  which  consist  in  the  loss  of 
comfort  without  ruin  of  character,  and  occa- 
sion the  privation  of  much  of  the  happiness 
of  life  without  involving  any  very  censura- 
ble degree  of  jrnilt  or  discredit.  It  may, 
however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and  let 
it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  ex- 
cellence as  those  whose  natural  warmth  has 
been  conscientiously  governed  by  its  true 
guide,  and  directed  to  its  true  end ;  so  none 
have  furnished  such  deplorable  instances  of 
extreme  depravity  as  those  who,  through  the 
ignorance  or  the  dereliction  of  principle, 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  excess  of  this 
very  temper  to  the  violence  of  ungoverned 

*  Tsaiah,  vl.  fi. 
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naps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  tberensa 
cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  Crimea  vWck 
stain  the  annals  of  mankind,  pnfligvr. 
murder,  and  especially  suicide,  ws  nipt 
trace  them  back  to  this  original  priacipit, 
an  ungoverned  sensibility. 
Notwithstanding  ail  the  fine  theories  a 

Erase  and  verse  to  which  this  topic  baigiroB 
irth,  it  will  be  found  that  very  exqaafc 
sensibility  contributes  so  little  to  assjiisw, 
and  may  yet  be  made  to  contribute  so  noes 
to  iuefulne$$%  that  it  may  perhaps,  be  ru- 
rally considered  as  bestowed  for  an  exerck 
to  the  possessor's  own  virtue,  and  at  thenm 
time,  as  a  keen  instrument  with  which  be 
may  better  work  for  the  good  of  ethers. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  lew  can- 
fal  to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded  ex- 
tremes, than  to  escape  at  all  events  the  im- 
putation of  insensibility.  They  are  id* 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  exceeding,  thoofh 
terrified  at  tbe  suspicion  of  coming  tkori, « 
what  they  take  to  be  the  extreme  point* 
feeling.  They  will  even  resolve  to  pro« 
the  warmth  of  their  sensibility,  though  sine 
expense  of  their  judgment,  and  sooetoes 
also  of  their  justice.  Even  when  they  eanv 
e*  tly  desire  to  be  and  to  do  good,  tbej  t» 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instrument  to  ac- 
complish the  right  end.  They  empty  the 
passions  to  do  the  work  of  the  joafocst; 
forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  the  pes*" 
were  not  given  us  to  be  used  in  the  sard 
and  discovery  of  truth,  which  is  the  offiw* 
a  cooler  and  more  discrimination  fjcuKJ' 
but  to  animate  us  to  warmer  seal  to  the  pv- 
suit  and  practice  of  truth,  when  the  W 
tnent  shall  have  pointed  out  what  w  troth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  ttef 
have  been  justly  told  is  so  pleasiM,  *| 
which  perhaps,  they  have  not  been  told  *w 
be  continually  exposing  them  to  penl  aod  w 
suffering,  their  joys  and  sorrows  areeice* 
sive.    Of  this  extreme  irritability ,  »  *■ 
before  remarked,  tbe  ulHedncated  lean i » 
boast  as  if  it  were  a  decided  indication  of  su- 
periority of  soul,  instead  of  labouring  »  * 
strain  it  as  the  excess  of  a  temper  which  ew- 
es to  be  amiable  when  it  is  no  longer  swf 
the  control  of  the  governing  facaltj:    'l£ 
misfortune  enough  to  be  bom  more  flaw  w 
suffer  and  to  sin,  from  this  conformation" 
mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  eva  ■> 
unrestrained  indulgence ;    it  is  still  wor*" 
be  proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality-         , 
Flippancy,  impetuosity,  »*^WVJ£ 
violence  of  spirit,  grow  out  of  w*™**T 
tion,  which  will  be  rather  prc^o^^rta 
reeled,  by  the  system  of  education  oo*w<« 
we  have  been  animadverting ;   ^  ***!  ' 
tern  emotions  are  too  early  and  too  w*0"*. 
cited,  and  tastes  and  feeung>  are  «°g"rf 
as  too  exclusively  making  UP.~*£ ^5*. 
the  female  character ;    in  which  toe  jw* 
ment  is  little  exercised,  the  r***00^^ 
era  are  seldom  brought  into  wb^  tL^. 
knowledge  and  selMenJal  aearcey  »» 

ded.  «*roo- 

The  propensity  of  mind  which  w*tf^ 
sidering,  if  unchecked,  lays  it»  P**1* 
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open  to  unjust  prepossessions,  and  expose*  ices,  the  Idas  will  be  the-danger  of  our  indnl- 
tbem  to  ail  tbe  danger  of  unfounded  attach-  gin?  self-complacency,  and  the  more  likely 


moots.  In  early  youth,  not  only  love  at  first 
sight,  hot  also  friendship  of  the  same  instan- 
taneous growth,  springs  up  from  an  ill-direct- 
ed sensibility,  and  in  after-life,  women  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  this  temper,  con- 
scious that  they  have  much  to  be  borne  with, 
are  too  readily  inclined  to  select  for  their 
confidential  connexions,  flexible  and  flatter- 
ing' companions,  who  will  indulge  and  per- 
haps admire  their  faults,  rather  than  inn 
and  honest  friends,  who  will  reprove  and 
would  assist  in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt 
it  as  a  general  maxim,  that  an  obliging, 
weak,  yielding,  complaisant  friend,  full  of 
small  attentions,  with  little  religion,  little 
j  Hdgment,  and  much  natural  acquiescence 
and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous,  though 
generally  *  too  much  desired  confidante : 
she  soothes  tbe  indolence,  and  gratifies  the 
vanity  of  her  friend,  by  reconciling  her  to 
her  faults,  while  she  neither  keeps  tbe  un- 
derstanding nor  the  virtues  of  that  friend  in 
exercise  ;  out  withholds  from  her  every  use- 
ful truth,  which  by  opening  her  eyes  might 
give  her  pain.  These  obsequious  qualities 
are  the  *  soft  green,'*  on  which  the  soul  loves 
to  repose  itself.— But  it  is  not  a  refreshing 
or  a  wholesome  repose ;  we  should  not  se- 
lect, for  the  sake  of  present  ease,  a  sooth- 
ing flatterer,  who  will  lull  us  into  a  pleasing 
oblivion  of  our  failings*  but  a  friend  who, 
valuing  our  sours  health  above  our  immedi- 
ate comfort,  will  rouse  us  from  torpid  indul- 
gence, to  animation,  vigilance,  and  virtue 

An  ill  directed  sensibility  also  leads  a  wo- 
man to  be  injudicious  and  eccentric  in  her 
chariliet ;  she  will  be  in  danger  of  propor- 
tioning her  bounty  to  tbe  immediate  effect 
which  the  distressed  object  produces  on  her 
senses  ;  and  will  therefore  oe  more  liberal 
to  a  small  distress  presenting  itself  to  her 
own  eyes,  than  to  the  more  pressing  wants 
and  better  claims  of  those  miseries  of  which 


shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  but 
what  are  performed  on  that  principle  *  shall 
be  recompensed  at  tbe  resurrection  of  the  just. ' . 
But  through  the  want  of  that  governing 
principle  which  should  direct  her  sensibility, 
a  tender-hearted  woman,  whose  hand,  if  she 
be  actually  surrounded  with  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances to  call  it  into  action,  is 

Open  as  day  to  melting  charity  ; 

nevertheless  may  utterly  fail  in  the  great 
and  comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  Tovet 
for  she  has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon 
solely  by  local  circumstances  and  present 
events.  Ooly  remove  her  into  another  scene, 
distant  from  the  wants  she  has  been  relie- 
ving ;  place  her  in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  so 
entrenched  with  ease  and  pleasure,  so  im- 
mersed in  the  softness  of  life,  that  distress 
no  longer  finds  any  access  to  her  pre- 
sence, out  through  the  faint  and  dull  medium 
of  a  distant  representation  ;  remove  her 
from  tbe  sight  and  sound  of  that  misery, 
which,  when  present,  so  tenderly  affected 
her — she  now  forgets  that  misery  exists ;  as 
she  bears  but  little,  and  sees  nothing  of  want 
and  sorrow,  she  is  ready  to  fancy  that  the 
world  is  grown  happier  than  it  was :  in  the 
meantime,  with  a  quiet  conscience  and. a 
thoughtless  vanity,  she  has  been  lavishing  on 
superfluities  that  money  which  she  would 
cheerfully  have  given  to  a  charitable  case, 
had  she  not  forgotten  that  any  such  were  in 
existence,  because  pleasure  bad  blocked  up 
the  avenues  through  which  misery  used  to 
find  its  way  to  her  heart ;  and  now,  when 
again  such  a  case  enforces  itself  into  her 
presence,  she  laments  with  real  sincerity 
that  the  money  is  gone  which  should  have  re- 
lieved it. 

In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women 
of  less  natural  sympathy,  but  whose  sympa- 


she  only  hears  tbe  relation.  There  is  a  sort  j  ^  ^^^^l^^^^^?'^^1 
of  stage  effect  which  some  people  require  for 
their  charities  ;  and  such  a  character  as  we 
are  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire, 
that  tbe  object  of  her  compassion  shall  have 
something  interesting  and  amiable  in  it,  such 
as  shall  furnish  pleasing  images  and  lively 
pictures  to  her  imagination,  that  in  her  char- 
ities as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  enga- 
ging subjects  for  description;  forgetting, 
she  is  to  be  a  '  follower  of  Him  who  pleased 
not  himself:'  forgetting,  that  the  most  coarse 
and  disgusting  object  may  be  as  much  the 
representative  of  Him,  who  said,  *  Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  do 
it  unto  me,'  as  the  most  interesting.  Nay, 
the  more  uninviting  and  repulsive  cases  may 
be  better  tests  of  the  principle  on  which  we 
relieve,  than  those  which  abound  in  pathos 
and  interest,  as  we  can  have  less  suspicion  of 
our  motive  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  for- 
mer. But,  while  we  ought  to  neglect  nei- 
ther of  these  supposed  cases,  yet  the  less  our 
feeliogs  are  caught  by  pleasing  circurostan- 


*  Burke's  •  Sublime  and  Beautiful' 


from  a  principle  which  requires  little  stimu- 
lus, have,  by  an  habitual  course  of  self-deni- 
al, by  a  constant  determination  to  refuse 
themselves  unnecessary  indulgences,  and  by 
guarding  against  that  dissolving  pleasure 
which  melts  down  the  firmest  virtue  that  al- 
lows itself  to  bask  in  its  beams,  have  been 
quietly  furnishing  a  regular  provision  for 
miseries,  which  their  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every  where 
to  be  found,  and  which  their  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  tells  them  it  is  their  duty  both 
to  find  out  and  relieve  ;  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  being-  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
acts  of  chanty,  will  lead  the  conscientiously 
charitable  always  to  be  prepared. 

On  such  a  mind  as  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, Novelty  also  will  operate  with  peculiar 
force,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  arti- 
cle of  charity.  Old  established  institutions, 
whose  continued  existence  must  depend  on 
the  continued  bounty  of  that  affluence  to 
which  they  owed  their  origin,  will  be  seme- 
times  neglected,  as  presenting  no  variety  to 
the  imagination,  as  having  by  their  uniform- 
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ity  ceased  to  be  interesting ;  there  is  aow  a 
total  failure  of  those  spring*  of  more  sensi- 
tive feeling  which  set  the  charity  a-going, 
and  those  sudden  emotions  of  tenderness 
and  gusts  of  pity,  which  onoe  were  felt,  must 
now  oe  excited  by  newer  forms  of  distress. 
As  age  comes  on,  that  char  ty  which  has 
been  the  effect  of  mere  feeling,  grows  cold 
and  rigid :  this  hardness  is  also  increased  by 
the  frequent  disappointments  charity  has  ex- 
perienced in  its  too  high  expectations  of  the 
gratitude  and  subsequent  merit  of  those  it 
Las  relieved ;  and  by  withdrawing  its  boun- 
ty, because  some  of  its  objects  have  been  un- 
deserving, it  gives  clear  proof  that  wbat  it 
bestowed  was  for  its  own  gratification;  and 
now  finding  that  self-complacency  at  an  end 
it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
cause  of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
been,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which 
feeling,  rather  than  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment, has  led.  The  summer  showers  of 
mere  sensibility  soon  dry  up,  while  the  living 
spring  of  Christian  charity  flows  alike  in  aU 
seasons. 

The  impatience,  levity  and  fickleness,  of 
Which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  gen- 
erally accused,  are  perhaps  in  no  small  de- 
gree aggravated  by  the  littleness  and  frivo- 
lousness  of  female  pursuits.  The  sort  of  ed- 
ucation they  commonly  receive,  teaches 
S'lrls  to  set  a  great  price  on  small  things. — 
esides  this,  they  do  not  always  learn  to 
keep  a  very  correct  scale  of  degrees  for  ra- 
ting the  value  of  the  objects  of  their  admi- 
ration and  attachment ;  but  by  a  kind  of  un- 
conscious idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit 
of  loving  supremely  things  and  persons  which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a 
subordinate  degree  the  one  to  the  other. 
Unfortunately,  they  consider  moderation  as 
so  necessarily  indicating-  a  cold  heart,  and 
narrow  soul,  and  they  look  upon  a  state  of 
indifference  with  so  much  horror,  that  either 
to  love  or  hate  with  energy  is  supposed  by 
them  to  proceed  from  a  higher  state  of  mind 
than  is  possessed  by  more  steady  and  equable 
characters.  Whereas  it  is  in  fact  the  crite- 
rion of  a  warm  but  well-directed  sensibility, 
that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving  with  ener- 
gy, it  must  be  enabled,  by  the  judgment 
which  governs  it,  to  suit  and  adjust  its  degree 
of  interest  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of 
the  object  about  which  it  is  interested ;  for 
unreasonable  prepossession,  disproportion- 
ate attachment,  and  capricious  or  precari- 
ous fondness,  is  not  sensibility. 

Excessive  but  unintentional  flattery  is  an- 
other fault  into  which  a  strong  sensibility  is 
in  danger  of  leading  its  possessor.  A  ten- 
der heart  and  a  warm  imagination  conspire 
to  throw  a  sort  of  radiance  round  the  object 
of  their  love,  till  they  are  dazzled  by  a  bright- 
ness of  their  own  creating.  The  worldly 
and  fashionable  borrow  the  warm  language 
of  sensibility  without  having  the  really  warm 
feeling ;  and  young  ladies  get  such  a  habit 
of  saying,  and  especially  of  writing,  such 
over  obliging  and  flattering  things  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  politeness,  aided  by 
the  self-love  so  natural  to  us  all,  and  by  an 


unwillingness  to  search  into  our  own  heart, 
keeps  up  the  illusion,  and  we  acquire  a  hab- 
it of* taking  our  character  from  the  goodie 
hear  of  ourselves,  which  others  assume,  bet 
do  not  very  weH  know,  rather  than  from  fit 
evil  we  fed  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  there- 
fore ought  to  be  too  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  to  take  our  opinion  of  ourselves  froo 
what  we  hear  from  others. 

Ungoverned  sensibility  is  apt  to  give* 
wrong  direction  to  its  anxieties;  and  its  af- 
fection often  falls  short  of  the  true  end  <a 
friendship.  If  the  object  of  its  regard  bap- 
pen  to  be  sick,  wbat  inquiries !  what  pre- 
scriptions !  what  an  accumulation  is  made 
of  cases  in  which  the  remedy  its  fondnesi 
suggests  ha»  been  successful !  What  an  o* 
affected  tenderness  for  the  perishing  body! 
Yet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  theia- 
mortal  interests  of  the  sufferer?  Is  it  net 
silent  and  at  ease  when  it  contemplate!  ti* 
dearest  friend  persisting  in  opinions  essen- 
tially dangerous  ;  in  practices  unquestiona- 
bly wrong  ?  Does  it  not  view  all  this,  not 
only  without  a  generous  ardour  to  point  oat 
the  peril,  and  rescue  the  friend ;  but  if  UW 
friend  be  supposed  to  be  dying,  does  itnot 
even  make  it  the  criterion  of  kindness  to  let 
her  die,  undeceived  as  to  her  true  statt 
What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  fed  for 
the  pain  but  not  for  the  danger  of  tbose « 
love  ?  Now  see  wbat  sort  of  sensibility  v* 
Bible  teaches !  •  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy 
brother  in  thine  heart,  but  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  rebuke  him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  up- 
on him.'*  But  let  that  tenderness  winch 
shrinks  from  the  idea  of  exposing  wbat  a 
loves  to  a  momentary  pang,  figure  to  itseJ 
the  bare  possibility,  that  the  object >  of « 
owo  fond  affection  may  not  be  the  object  ot 
Divine  favour !  Let  it  shrink  from  the  bare 
conjecture,  that  ' the  familiar  friend  witt 
whom  it  has  taken  sweet  counsel.'  tsguug 
down  to  the  gates  oT  death,  unrepentiog,  no- 
prepared  and  yet  unwarned ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  short* 
way  to  work      Not  being  able  to  pw  « 
friend  the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults  of  * 
knowing  her  danger,  it  works  itself  up  row 
the  quieting  delusion  that  no  danger  exi** 
at  least  not  for  the  objects  of  its  own  auc- 
tion; it  gratifies  itself  by  inventing  ac- 
tion so  comprehensive  as  shall  take  in  » 
self  loves  with  all  their  faults ;  it  create  » 
its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  eHJ***r 
divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and  r*». 
all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  kas  an  * 
terest,  whether  they  be  good  orwhetter"*. 

be  evil.  A      Wairtk, 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  rel*»J» 

purposes,  itis  a  test  that  sensibility  B"8^. 
ed  its  true  direction  when  it  is  s°P**e 
turned  to  the  love  of  God  :  for  to  p«*» 
overflowing  fondness  for  our  feflp^J 7n<efl. 
and  fellow-sinners,  and  to  be  cold  "J*"^ 
sible  to  the  essence  of  H^U 
tion,  is  an  inconsistency  to  wdicb  *y» 
heart  is  awfully  liable.    God  has  b«n*» 
first  claim  to  the  sensibility  h*  ^m 

*  Leviticus,  xiz.  17. 
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*  He/Sr*£  tared  us  :'  this  is  a  nalural  came  of 
love.  *  He  loved  as  while  we  were  sinners :' 
this  is  a  supernatural  cause.  He  continues 
to  love  us  though  we  neglect  his  favours,  and 
slight  his  mercies  :  this  would  wear  out  any 
earthly  kindness.  He  forgives  us,  not  petty 
neglects,  not  occasional  slights,  but  grievous 
sins,  repeated  offences,  broken  vows,  and 
unrequited  love.  What  human  friendship 
performs  offices  so  calculated  to  touch  the 
sou  1  of  sensi  b  ilty  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  is 
indulged  to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and  ex- 
amination, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the 
dupes  of  prejudice,  rash  decisions,  and  false 
judgment.     The  understanding  having  but 
little  power  over  the  will,  their  affections  are 
not  well  poised,  and  their  minds  are  kept  in 
a  state  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  fluctu 
ations  of  alternate  impulses  ;  by  sudden  and 
varying  impressions ;    by  casual  and  contra- 
dictory circumstances ;  and  by  emotions  ex- 
cited by  every  accident.      Instead  of  being 
guided  by  the  broad  views  of  general  truth, 
instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  or  the  mo- 
ment.    And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judg- 
ment as  much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct;  so 
that  for  want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation 
and  inquiry,  they  meet  every  event  without 
any  previously  formed  opinion  or  settled  rule 
of  action.      And  as  they  do  not  accustom 
themselves  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
things,  their  attention  is  as  likely  to  be  led 
away  by  the  under  parts  of  a  subject,  as  to 
seize  on  the  leading  feature.    The  same  ea- 
gerness of  mind  which  binders  the  operation 
of  the  discriminating  faculty,  leads  al«o  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of 
an  action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making 
the  event  of  an  undertaking  decide  on  its 
justice  or  propriety  :  it  also  leads  to  that  su- 

J>erficial  and  erroneous  way  of  judging  which 
astens  on  exceptions,  if  they  make  in  our 
own  favour,  as  grounds  of  reasoning,  while 
they  lead  us  to  overlook  received  and  gener- 
al rules  which  tend  to  establish  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  our  wishes. 

Open-hearted,  indiscreet  girls,  often  pick 
up  a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as  false  in 
themselves  as  they  are  popular  amonjr  the 
class  in  question  :  such  as  *  that  warm  friends 
must  make  warm  enemies ;' — that  '  the  gen- 
erous love  and   hate  with  all  their  heart;' 
that  ( a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best  hus- 
band ;' — that  '  there  is  no  medium  in  mar- 
riage, hut  that  it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  hap- 
piness or  exquisite  misery  ;'  with  many  oth- 
er doctrines  of  equal  currency  and  equal 
soundness !    These  they  consider  as  axioms, 
and  adopt  as  rules  of  life.     From  the  two 
first  of  tnese  oracular  sayings,  girls  are  in  no 
small  danger  of  becoming  unjust  through 
the  very  warmth  of  their  hearts  :  for  they 
will  acquire  a  habit  of  making  their  estimate 
of  the  good  or  ill  qualities  of  others  merely 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
kindness  which  they  themselves  have  receiv- 
ed from  them.    Their  estimation  of  general 
character  is  thus  formed  on  insulated  and 
partial  grounds ;  on  the  accidental  circum- 


stance of  personal  predilection  or  personal 
pique.  Kindness'  to  themselves  or  their 
friends  involves  all  possible  excellence;  neg- 
lect, all  imaginable  defects.  Friendship  ana 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  great  way ; 
but  as  they  cannot  convert  vice  into  virtue, 
so  they  ought  never  to  convert  truth  ito  false- 
hood. And  it  may  be  the  more  necessary  to 
be  upon  our  guard  in  this  instance,  because 
the  very  idea  of  gratitude  may  mislead  us, 
by  converting  injustice  into  the  semblance  of 
a  virtue.  Warm  expressions  should  there- 
fore be  limited  to  the  conveying  a  sense,  of 
our  own  individual  obligations  which  are  re- 
al, rather  than  employed  to  give  an  impres- 
sion of  general  excellence  in  the  person  who 
has  obliged  us,  which  may  be  imaginary.  A 
good  man  is  still  good,  though  it  many  not 
have  fallen  in  his  way  to  oblige  or  serve  ta, 
nay,  though  he  may  have  neglected,  or  even 
unintentionally  hurt  us :  and  sin  is  still  sin, 
though  committed  by  the  person  in  the 
world  to  whom  we  are  the  most  obliged,  and 
whom  we  best  love. 

There  is  danger  lest  our  excessive  com- 
mendation of  our  friends,  merely  as  such, 
may  be  derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  grati- 
tude. While  we  only  appear  to  be  trium- 
phing in  the  virtues  of  our  friend,  we  may 
be  guilty  of  self-complacency ;  the  person 
so  excellent  is  the  person  who  distinguishes 
wr,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  insert  into  the  gen- 
eral eu login  m  the  ai.«tiuction  we  ourselves 
have  received  from  him  who  is  himself  sp 
much  distinguished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fatal  and  most  indeli- 
cate, nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  4  reformed 
rake  makes  the  best  husband,'  (an  aphorism 
to  which  the  principles  and  the  happiness  of 
so  many  young  women  have  been  sacrificed) 
— it  goes  upon  the  preposterous  supposition, 
not  only  that  effects  do  not  follow  causes,  but 
that  they  oppose  them ;  on  the  supposition, 
that  habitual  vice  creates  rectitude  of  char- 
acter, and  that  sin  produces  happiness;  thus 
flatly  contradicting  what  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  uniformly  exhibits  in  the  course 
of  human  events  ;  and  what  revelation  so 
evidently  and  universally  teaches. 

For  it  should  be  observed  that  the  re- 
formation is  generally,  if  not  always  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  about  by  the  all-con- 
quering force  of  female  charms.  Let  bnt  a 
profligate  young  man  have  a  point  to  carry 
by  winning  the  affections  of  a  vain  ana 
thoughtless  girl ;  he  will  begin  his  attack 
upon  her  heart  by  undermining  her  religious 
principles,  and  artfully  removing  every  im- 
pediment which  might  have  obstructed  her 
receiving  the  addresses  of  a  man  without 
character.  And  while  he  will  lead  her  not 
to  bear  without  ridicule  the  mention  of  that 
change  of  heart  which  Scripture  teaches  and 
experience  proves,  that  the  power  of  Divine 
grace  can  work  on  a  vicious  character; 
while  he  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a  change 
which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  because 
he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and 
miraculous  a  conversion ;  yet  he  will  not 
scruple  to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beau* 
ty  has  worked  a  revolution  in  his  own  loose 
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practices  which  is  equally  complete  and  in- 
stantaneous. 

But  supposing  his  reformation  to  be  gen- 
vine,  it  would  even  then  by  no  means  involve 
the  truth  of  her  proposition,  that  past  liber- 
tinism insures  future  felicity ;  yet  many  a 
weak  girl,  confirmed  in  this  palatable  doc- 
trine by  examples  she  has  frequently  admir- 
ed of  those  surprising  reformations  so  con- 
veniently effected  in  the  last  scene  of  most 
of  our  comedies,  has  not  scrupled  to  risk  her 
earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a  man, 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  influ- 
ence of  her  beauty  thai  power  of  changing 
the  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Om- 
nipotence itself. 

As  to  the  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
that,  *  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but 
that  it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or 
exquisite  misery  ;'  this,  though  not  equally 
sinful,  is  equally  delusive ;  for  marriage  is 
only  one  modification  of  human  life,  and  hu- 
man life  is  not  commonly  in  itself  a  state  of 
exquisite  extremes ;  but  is  for  the  most  part 
that  mixed  and  moderate  state,  so  naturally 
dreaded  by  those  who  set  out  with  fancying 
this  world  a  state  of  rapture ;  and  so  natur- 
ally expected  by  those  who  know  it  to  be  a 
state  of  probation  and  discipline.  Marriage, 
therefore,  is  only  one  condition,  and  often 
the  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of 
being  which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite, 
is  often  very  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield 
much  comfort  to  those  who  do  not  look  for 
constant  transport.  But  unfortunately,  those 
who  find  themselves  disappointed  of  the  un- 
ceasing raptures  they  bad  anticipated  in  mar- 
riage, disdaining  to  sit  down  with  so  poor  a 
provision  as  comfort,  and  scorning  toe  ac- 
ceptance of  that  moderate  lot  which  Provi- 
dence commonly  bestows  with  a  view  to 
check  despondency  and  to  repress  presump- 
tion, give  themselves  up  to  the  other  alterna- 
tive ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
content, make  to  themselves  that  misery  with 
which  their  fervid  imaginations  had  filled  the 
opposite  scale. 

The  truth  is,  these  young  ladies  are  very 
apt  to  pick  up  their  opinions,  less  from  the 
divines  than  the  poets;  and  the  poets, 
though  it  roust  be  confessed  tbey  are  some  of 
the  best  embellishers  of  life,  are  not  guile  the 
safest  conductors  through  it.  In  travelling 
through  a  wilderness,  though  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  harmony  of  singing  birds  to  ren- 
der the  grove  delightful,  yet  we  never  think 
of  following  them  as  guides  to  conduct  us 
through  its  labyrinths. 

Those  women,  i n  whom  the  natu  ral  defects 
of  a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened 
by  an  education  which  fosters  their  faults, 
are  very  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of 
a  hint,  when  it  favours  a  ruling  inclination, 
sooths  vanity,  indulges  indolence,  or  grati- 
fies their  love  of  power.  They  have  heard 
so  often  from  their  favourite  sentimental  au- 
thors, and  their  more  flattering  male  friends, 
'  that  when  nature  denied  them  strength,  she 
g^ave  them  fascinating  graces  in  compensa- 
tion; that  their  strength  consists  in  their 
weakness;'  and  that  *  they  are  endowed  with 


arts  of  persuasion  which  supply  the  absas-.e 
of  force,  and  the  place  of  reason;'  that  tiff 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that 
very  weakness,  ana  to  become  vain  of  their 
imperfections;  till  at  length  tbey  begin  to 
claim  for  their  defects,  not  only  paixioo,but ad- 
miration. Hence  they  acquire  a  habit  of  cher- 
ishing a  species  of  feeling  which,  if  not  check- 
ed, terminates  in  excessive  selfishness ;  ibey 
learn  to  produce  their  inability  to  bearcoo- 
traduction  as  a  proof  of  their  tenderness;  in*1 
to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irritability  in  all 
that  relates  to  themselves,  which  inevitably 
leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  interest  in 
the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  exer- 
cising their  sensibility  in  the  wholesome  do- 
ty of  relieving  distress  and  visiting  scenes  of 
sorrow,  that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a 
reason  for  their  not  being  able  to  endure 
sights  of  wo,  and  for  shunning"  the  distress  it 
should  be  exerted  in  removing.  That  ex- 
quisite sense  of  feeling  which  God  implanted 
in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to  quicken  in  in 
relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is  thns  intro- 
verted, and  learns  to  consider  #e{f  notaa  the 
agent,  but  the  object  of  compassion.  Ten- 
derness is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard- 
hearted ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  vreepin? 
eyes  of  others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its 
selfish  and  ready  tears  for  the  more  elcgart 
and  less  expensive  sorrows  of  the  melting 
novel  or  the  pathetic  tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  only  to  self-indi- 
gence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  affecto 
of  sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment, 
instead*  of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,3* 
affording  assistance,  protection,  or  consola- 
tion to  every  species  of  distress  within  its 
reach,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  feeling  ts  of 
a  spurious  kind;  and  instead  of  bemgww- 
ished  as  an  amiable  tenderness,  it  should  be 
subdued  as  a  fond  and  base  self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  ma- 
ny women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  exposed, 
from  not  having  been  trained  to  consider 
wholesome  occupation,  vigorous  exert*** 
and  systematic  employment,  as  making  part 
of  the  indispensable  duties  and  pleasora  a 
life,  lays  them  open  to  a  thousand  evib  « 
this  kind,  from  which  the  useful  and  the  btf? 
are  exempted  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  irooM  no 
be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  object  than  a 
woman  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a  gr*» 
deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who. BeTer**V 
ing  been  taught  the  conscientious  «*«  "r" 
ther,  squanders  both  at  random*,  or  rauwr 
moulders  both  away,  without  plan, waW 
principle,  and  without  pleasure :  ^  *~TJj 
projects  i>egin  and  terminate  in  selt ;  w 
considers  the  rest  of  the  world  onlj  as  wi 
may  be  subservient  to  her  gramcaii^  ^ 
to  whom  it  never  occurred,  t^^  Z^*ca- 
time  and  money  were  given  fortbegrau 
tion  and  good  of  others.  .  .    _*w 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  .W^ 
sex,  that  they  now  and  then  lend  ttfTCfr 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  selfish  ^""°  £*- 
wives,  and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  aw »  , 
ness  those  faults  which  should  be  «^r"L 
by  good  sense  and  a  reasonable  *■»"£, 
tron ;  stothfally  pTeferriiig  alittf*  «*  1* 
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£ije  purchase  of  precarious  quiet,  and  the  po- 
pular reputation  of  good  nature,  to  the  high- 
«sr  duty  of  forming  the  mind,  fixing  the  prin- 
ciples, and  strengthening  the  character  of 
Ijer  with  whom  they  are  connected.  Per- 
baps  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  husband  helps 
out  his  good  nature;  he  secretly  rewards 
tiimself  for  his  sacrifice  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  superiority ;  he  feels  a  self-complacen- 
cy in  his  patient  condescension  to  her  weak- 
ness, which  tacitly  flatters  bis  own  strength : 
and  he  is,  as  it  were,  paid  for  stopping,  by 
tbe  increased  sense  of  his  own  tallness.  See- 
ing- also,  perhaps,  but  little  of  other  women, 
be  is  taugnt  to  believe  that  they  are  all  pret 
ty  much  alike,  and  that,  as  a  man  of  sense, 
he  must  content  himself  with  what  he  takes 
to  be  the  common  lot.  Whereas,  in  truth, 
b y  bis  misplaced  indulgence,  be  has  rather 
rixadt  his  own  lot  than  drawn  it ;  and  thus, 
through  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband 
of  being  able  to  effect  any  amendment  by 
opposition,  and  through  the  want  of  that 
Bound  affection  which  labours  to  improve  and 
exalt  the  character  of  its  object ;  it  happens. 
that  many  a  helpless,  fretful,  and  daudling 
wife  acquires  a  more  powerful  ascendency 
than  the  most  discreet  and  amiable  woman  ; 
and  that  the  most  absolute  female  tyranny  is 
established  by  these  sickly  and  capricious  hu- 
foours. 

The  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
are  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when 
any  mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed 
their  full  share  towards  confirming  these 
feminine  follies  :  they  have  strengthened  by 
adulatory  maxims,  sung  in  seducing  strains, 
those  faults  which  their  talents  and  their  in- 
fluence should  have  been  employed  in  cor- 
recting. By  fair  and  youthful  females,  an 
argument,  drawn  from  sound  experience 
and  real  life,  is  commonly  repelled  by  a 
stanza  or  a  sonnet;  and  a  couplet  is  consid- 
ered as  nearly  of  the  same  validity  with  a 
text.  When  ladies  are  complimented  with 
being 

Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak  ! 

is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to 
them,  to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort,  and 
to  which  softness  and  indolence  can  easily 
act  up,  or  rather  art  down,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression  ? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  tbe  same  mislead- 
ing-, but  to  them,  high  authority,  that '  smiles 
and  tears  are  the  irresistible  arms  with  which 
nature  has  furnished  the  weak  for  conquering 
the  strong,'  will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  this 
cheap  ana  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labour- 
ing to  furnish  themselves  with  a  reasonable 
mind,  an  equable  temper,  and  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit  ? 

Every  animal  is  endowed  by  providence 
with  the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  its  na- 
ture and  its  wants  ;  while  none,  except  the 
human,  by  grafting  art  on  natural  sagacity, 
injures  or  mars  the  rift.  Spoilt  women,  who 
fancy  there  is  something  more  piequant  and 
alluring  in  the  mutable  graces  of  caprice, 
than  in  the  monotonous  smoothness  of  an 
even  temper ;  and  who  also  having  heard 


much,  as  was  observed  before,  about  their 
r  amiable  weakness,'  learn  to  look  about 
them  for  the  beat  suecedaneum  to  strength, 
the  supposed  absence  of  which,  they  some- 
times endeavour  to  supply  by  artifice.  By* 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  frequently 
furnishes  the  converse  to  the  famous  reply  of 
the  French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  ac- 
cused of  governing  ibe  mjnd  of  that  feeble 
queen,  Mary  de  JV^edicis,  by  sorcery,  replied, 
'  that  the  only  sorcery  he  bad  used,  was  that 
influence  which  strong  minds  naturally  have 
over  weak  ones.' 

But  though  it  be  fair  so  to  study  tbe  tem- 
pers, defects  and  weaknesses  of  others,  as  to 
convert  our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  benefit  and  our  own ;  and 
though  it  be  making  a  lawful  use  of  our  pen- 
etration to  avail  ourselves  of  the  faults  of 
others  for  '  their  good  to  edification  ;'  yet 
all  deviations  from  the  strait  line  of  truth 
and  simplicity ;  every  plot  insidiously  to  turn 
influence  to  unfair  account ;  all  contrivances 
to  extort  from  a  bribed  complaisance  what 
reason  and  justice  would  refuse  to  our  wish- 
es ;  these  are  some  of  the  operations  of  that 
lowest  and  most  despicable  engine,  selfish 
cunning,  by  which  little  minds  sometimes 
govern  great  onts. 

And,  unfortunately,  women  from  their 
natural  desire  to  please,  and  from  their  some- 
times doubting  by  what  means  this  grano* 
end  may  be  best  effected,  arc  in  more  dan- 
ger of  being  led  into  dissimulation  than  men; 
for  dissimulation  is  the  result  of  weakness; 
it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt  and  distrust,  rather 
than  of  conscious  strength,  the  dangers  of 
which  lie  another  way.  Frankness,  truth, 
and  simplicity,  therefore,  as  they  are  inex- 
pressibly charming,  so  are  they  peculiarly 
commendable  in  women  ;  and  nobly  evince 
that  while  the  possessors  of  them  wish  to 
please  (and  why  should  they  pot  wish  it  ?) 
they  disdain  to  have  recourse  to  any  thing 
but  what  is  fair,  and  just,  And  honoura- 
ble to  effect  it ;  that  they  scorn  to  attain  the 
most  desired  end  by  any  but  the  most  lawful 
means.  The  beauty  of  simplicity  is  indeed 
so  intimately  felt  and  generally  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  who  have  a  true  taste  for  personal, 
moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  that  women  of 
the  deepest  dissimulation  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  assuming  an  exterior  the  most 
foreign  to  their  character,  and  exhibiting 
the  most  engaging  naive fe.  It  is  curious  tS 
see  how  much  art  they  put  in  practice  in 
order  to  appear  natural ;  and  the  deep  design 
which  is  set  at  work  to  display  simplicity. 
And,  indeed,  this  feigned  simplicity  is  the 
most  mischievous,  because  the  most  engaging 
of  all  the  Proteus  forms  which  artifice  can 
put  on.  For  the  most  free  and  bold  senti- 
ments have  been  sometimes  hazarded  with 
fatal  success  under  this  unsuspected  mask. 
And  an  innocent,  quiet,  indolent,  artless 
manner,  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  re- 
fined and  unsuccessful  accompaniment  qf  sen- 
timents, ideas,  and  designs,  neither  artiest, 
quipt,  nor  innocent. 
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CHAP.  XVH. 


6n  dissipation,  and  ike  modern  habit*  of 
fashionable  lift. 

Pkrhapb  the  interests  of  true  friendship, 
elegatil  conversation,  mental  improvement, 
social  pleasure,  maternal  duty,  and  conjugal 
comfort,  never  received  such  a  blow  as  when 
rail  lion  issued  out  that  arbitrary  and  univer- 
sal decree,  that  every  body  must  be  acquaint- 
ed ivitk  evert/  body  ;  together  with  that  con- 
sequent, authoritative,  but  rather  inconven- 
ient clause  thai  every  body  must  also  go  every 
irkcrt  every  nipftf.  The  implicit  and  devout 
obedience  paid  to  this  law,  is  incompatible 
with  the  very  being  of  friendship ;  for  as 
the  circle  of  acquaintance  expands,  and  it 
will  be  continually  expanding,  the  affections 
will  be  beaten  out  into  such  thin  lamina,  as 
to  leave  little  solidity  remaining.  The  heart 
which  is  continually  exhausting  itself  in  pro- 
fessions, grows  cold  and  hard  The  feelings 
of  kindness  diminish  io  proportion  as  the 
expression  of  it  becomes  more  diffuse  and 
indiscrimale.  The  very  traces  of  *  simplici- 
ty and  Godly  sincerity,  in  a  delicate  female, 
wear  away  imperceptibly  by  constant  colli- 
sion with  the  world  at  large.  And  perhaps 
no  woman  takes  so  little  interest  in  the  hap- 
piness of  her  real  friends,  as  she  whose  af- 
fections are  incessantly  evaporating  in  uni- 
versal civilities ;  as  she  who  is  saying  fond 
and  flattering  things  at  random,  to  a  circle 
of  five  hundred  people  every  night. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  animate/!  and  in- 
structive conversation,  has  been  in  a  good 
measure  effected  by  this  barbarous  project  of 
assembling  en  masse.  An  excellent  prelate,* 
with  whose  friendship  the  author  was  long 
honoured,  and  who  himself  excelled  in  the 
art  of  conversation,  used  to  remark,  that  a 
few  vears  had  brought  about  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  manners  of  society ;  that  it  used 
to  be  the  custom,  previously  to  going  into 
company,  to4hink  that  something  was  to  be 
communicated  or  received,  taught  or  learnt ; 
that  the  powers  of  the  .understanding  were 
expected  to  be  brought  into  exercise,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  quicken 
the  mind,  by  reading  and  thinking,  for  the 
share  the  individual  might  be  expected  to 
take  in  the  general  discourse ;  but  that  now, 
knowledge,  and  taste,  and  wit,  and  erudition, 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  considered  as  neces- 
sary materials  to  be  brought  into  the  pleasur- 
able commerce  of  the  world  ;  because  now 
there  was  little  chance  of  turning  them  to 
much  account ;  and  therefore,  be  who  pos- 
sessed them,  and  he  who  possessed  them  not, 
were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  multitudinous  as 
semblies  are  so  little  favourable  to  that  cheer- 
fulness which  it  should  seem  to  be  their  very 
end  to  promote,  that  .if  there  were  any  chem- 
ical process  by  which  the  Quantum  of  spirits, 
animal  or  intellectual,  could  be  ascertained, 
the  diminution  would  be  found  to  have  been 
inconceivably  great,  since  the  tranfbnnation 
of  van  and  woman  from  a  social  to  a  ga?ga- 
rious  animal. 

'The lit* Bishop  Home. 


But  if  it  be  true  that  friendship,  tecieQ, 
and  cheerfulness,  have  sustained  to  much  in- 
jury by  this  change  of  manners,  how  much 
more  pointedly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
family  happiness. 

Notwithstanding  the  known  fluctuation  of 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language, 
could  it  be  foreseen,  when  the  apostle  Paul 
exhorted  ( married  women  to  be  keepers  at 
homeS  that  the  time  would  arrive  when  that 
very  phrase  would  be  selected  to  designate 
one  of  the  most  decided  acts  of  dissipation! 
Could  it  be  foreseen  that  when  a  fine  ladj 
should  send  out  a  notification  that  on  sucL  i 
night  she  shall  be  at  home,  these  twosigai> 
cant  words  (besides  imitating  the  rarity  ci 
the  thing)  would  present  to  the  mind  an  image 
the  most  undomestic  which  language  can  coa« 
vey  ?  Could  it  be  anticipated  that  the  crest 
of  one  lady's  being-  at  home  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  the  universal  concurrence  of  sJI 
her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad?  That  w 
simple  an  act  should  require  such  complica- 
ted cooperation  ?  And  that  the  report  that 
one  person  would  be  found  in  her  own  boos*, 
should  operate  with  such  an  electric  force 
as  to  empty  the  nouses  of  all  her  friends  * 

My  country  readers,  who  may  require  t? 
have  it  explained  that  these  two  magnetic 
words  at  home,  now  possess  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  drawing  together  every  thing  /iV 
within  the  sphere  of  their  attraction,  mav 
need  also  to  be  apprized,  that  the  guests  af- 
terwards are  not  asked  what  was  satd  by  tb? 
company,  but  whether  the  crowd  was  prodi- 
gious ;  the  rule  for  deciding  on  the  merit  of 
a  fashionable  society,  not  being  by  the  ta*te 
or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  score  and  the  hun- 
dred.  Thequeslion  of  pleasure,  like  a  par- 
liamentary question,  is  now  carried  by  num- 
bers. And  when  two  parties  modish,  like 
two  parties  political,  are  run  one  against  an- 
other on  the  same  night,  the  same  kind  of 
mortification  attends  the  leader  of  a  defea- 
ted minority,  the  same  triumph  attends  the 
exulting  carrier  of  superior  numbers,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  scale  of  en- 
joyment is  rated  b v  the  measure  of  fatigoe, 
and  the  quantity  of  inconvenience  furnishes 
the  standard  of  gratification :  the  emalinet* 
of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  person  is 
limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes  which 
must  divide  among  them  a  certain  given 
space,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  general  de- 
light ;  the  aggregate  of  pleasure  is  produced 
by  the  proportion  of  individual  suffering; 
and  not  till  every  gaest  feels  herself  in  the 
state  of  a  cat  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  does 
the  delighted  hostess  attain  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  renown  which  is  derived  from 
such  overflowing  rooms  as  shall  throw  all  hex 
competitors  at  a  disgraceful  distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  said,  that  either 
( perseverance  in  prayer  will  make  a  man 
leave  off  sinning,  or  a  continuance  in  sin  wfll 
make  him  leave  off  prayer.'  This  remark 
may  be  accommodated  to  those  ladies  who. 
while  they  are  devoted  to  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world,  yet  retain  considerable;  soocHnde 
for  the  instruction  of  their  daughters.  But 
jf  they  are  really  in  earnest  to  give  them  s 
christian  education!  they  mm*  tbTOseJrlt 
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r-enoirnce  a  dissipated  life.    Or  if  they  re- 
solve to   pursue  the  chase  of  pleasure,  they 
«  nust  renounce  this  prime  duty.     Contraries 
rannot  unite.    The  moral  nurture  of  a  talt 
cJa.ujrb.ter  can  no  more  be  administered   by 
»  mother  whose  time  is  absorbed  by  crowds 
abroad,  than  the  physical  nurture  of  her  iu- 
lant   offspring  can  be  supplied  by  her  in  a 
l>erpetual  absence  from  home.    And  is  not 
that  a  preposterous  affection,  which,  alter 
leading1  a  mother  to  devote  a  few  mouths  to 
the  interior  duty  of  furnishing  aliment  to  the 
mere  animal  hfe,  allows  her  to  desert  hei 
post  when  the  more  important  moral  and  in- 
tellectual cravings  require  sustenance  ?  This 
j^reat  object  is  not  to  be  effected  with  the 
shreds  and  parings  rounded  off  from  the  cir- 
cle of  a  dissipated  life ;  but  in  order  to  its 
adequate  execution,  the  mother  should  carry 
it  on  with  the  same  spirit  and  perseverance 
at  borne,  which  the  father  thinks  it  necessa- 
ry to  be  exerting  abroad  in  his  public  duty 
or  professional  engagement. 

The  usual  vindication  (and  in  theory  it  has 
a  plausible  sound)  which  has  been  offered  for 
the  large  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in 
acquiring  ornamental  talents  is,  that  they  are 
calculated  to  make  the  possessor  love  home, 
and  that  they  innocently  fill  up  the  hours  of 
leisure.  The  plea  has  indeed  so  promising 
an  appearance,  that  it  is  worth  inquiring 
whether  it  be  in  fact  true.  Do  we  then,  on 
fairly  pursuing  the  injury,  discover  that  those 
who  have  spent  most  time  in  such  light  ac- 
quisitions, are  really  remarkable  for  loving 
home,  or  staying  quietly  there  ?  or  that  when 
there,  they  are  sedulous  in  turning  time  to 
the  best  account  ?  I  speak  not  of  that  ra- 
tional and  respectable  class  of  women,  who, 
applying  (as  many  of  them  do)  these  elegant 
talents  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
and  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  active- 
ly good.  But  do  we  generally  6ee  that  even 
the  most  valuable  and  sober  part  of  the  reign- 
ing female  acquisitions  leads  their  possessor 
to  scenes  most  favourable  to  the  enjoyment 
of  them  ?  to  scenes  which  we  should  natu- 
rally suppose  she  would  seek,  in  order  to  the 
more  effectual  cultivation  Ci  such  rational 
pleasures?  To  learn  to  endure,  to  enjoy,  and 
to  adorn  solitude,  seems  to  be  one  great  end 
for  bestowing  accomplishments,  instead  of 
making  them  the  motive  for  hurrying  those 
who  have  acquired  them  into  crowds,  in  order 
for  their  most  effectual  display. 

Would  not  those  delightful  pursuits,  bota- 
ny and  drawing,  for  instance,  seem  likely  to 
court  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  gardens  of 
the  paternal  seat,  as  more  congenial  to  their 
nature,  and  more  appropriate  to  their  exer- 
cise, than  barren  watering  places,  destitute 
of  a  tree,  or  an  herb,  or  a  flower,  and  not 
affording  an  hour's  interval  from  successive 
pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene,  even  if  it 
abounded  with  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
from  the • cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall/ 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places,  may 
the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from 


i  the  general  conspiracy  of  the  gay  to  usurp 
i  the  regions  of  the  sicfc ;  and  from  their  cuu- 
j  verting  the  health-restoring  fountains,  meant 
I  as  a  refuge  for  disease,  into  the  resorts  m* 
,  vanity  for  those  who  have  no  disease  but 
idleness  ? 

This  inability  of  staying  at  home,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  infallible,  so  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  reigning 
mania.  It  would  he  more  tolerable,  did  this 
epidemic  malady  only  break  out,  as  formerly 
during  the  winter,  or  some  one  season. < — 
Heretofore,  the  tenantry  and  the  poor,  the 
natural  dependants  on  the  rural  mansions  of 
the  opulent,  had  some  definite  period  to 
which  they  might  joyfully  look  forward  for 
the  approach  of  those  patrons,  part  of  whose 
business  in  life  it  is  to  influence  by  their 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to 
sooth  by  their  kindness,  and  to  assist  by  their 
liberality,  those  whom  Providence,  in  the 
distribution  of  human  lots,  has  placed  under 
their  more  immediate  protection.  Though 
it  would  be  far  from  truth  to  assert,  that  dis- 
sipated people  are  never  charitable,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  dissipation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  charity.  That  af- 
fecting precept  followed  by  so  gracious  a 
promise,  4  Never  turn  away  thy  face  from 
any  poor  man,  and  then  the  face  of  the  Lord 
shall  never  be  turned  away  from  thee,'  can- 
not literally  mean  that  we  should  give  to  all, 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing  left  to 
give  :  but  it  seems  to  intimate  the  habitual 
attention,  the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  cases 
of  distress,  in  order  to  judge  which  are  fit  to 
be  relieved ;  now  for  this  inquiry,  for  this 
attention,  for  this  sympathy,  the  dissipated 
have  little  taste,  and  less  leisure. 

Let  a  reasonable  conjecture  (for  calcula* 
tion  would  fail !)  be  made  of  how  large  a  di- 
minution of  the  general  good  has  been  ef- 
fected in  this  single  respect  by  causes  which, 
though  they  do  seem  important  in  themselves, 
yet  make  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  modern  manners :  and  I 
speak  now  to  persons  who  intend  to  be  char- 
itable :  what  a  deduction  will  be  made  from 
the  aggregate  of  charity  by  *a  circumstance 
apparently  trifling,  when  we  consider  what 
would  be  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  regu- 
lar bounty  which  must  almost  unavoidably 
result  from  the  evening  Walks  of  a  great  and 
benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  of 
their  own  domain :  the  thousand  little  acts 
of,  ^  comparatively,  unexpensive  kindness 
which  the  tisckt  of  petty  wants  and  difficul- 
ties would  excite ;  wants,  which  will  scarce- 
ly be  felt  in  the  relation  ;  and-  which  will 
probably  be  neither  seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly 
represented,  in  their  long-  absences,  by  an 
agent.  And  what  is  even  almost  more  than 
the  good  done,  is  the  habit  of  mind  kept  up 
in  those  who  do  it.  Would  not  this  habit, 
exercised  on  the  Christian  principle,  that 
*  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,*  given  upon  right 
motivesy  shall  not  lose  its  reward  j  while  the 
giving  *  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor/ 
without  the  true  principle  of  charity,  shall 
profit  them  nothing ;  would  not  this  habit,  I 
say,  and  the  inculcation  of  this  .spirit  whicl* 
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produces  it,  be  almost  the  best  part  of  the 
education  of  daughters.* 

Transplant  this  wealthy  and  bountiful  fam- 
ily periodically,  to  the  frivolous  and  uninter- 
esting- bustle  of  the  watering-  place  ;  there  it 
is  not  denied  that  frequent  public  and  fash- 
ionable acts  of  charity  may  make  a  part  (and 
it  is  well  they  do)  of  the  business  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  day  ;  with  this  latter,  indeed, 
they  are  sometimes  good  naturedly  mixed 
up.  But  how  shall  we  compare  the  regular 
systematical  good  these  persons  would  be  do- 
ing at  their  own  home,  with  the  light,  and 
amusing,  and  bustling  bounties  of  the  public 
place?  The  illegal  raffle  at  the  toy-shop, 
may  relieve,  it  is  true,  some  distress ;  but 
this  distress,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  if 
real  it  ought  to  be  relieved,  is  far  less  easily 
ascertained  than  the  wants  of  the  poor  round 
a  person's  own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts 
of  a  distressed  tenant.  How  shall  we  com- 
pare the  broad  stream  of  bounty  which 
should  be  (lowing  through,  and  refreshing 
whole  districts  ;  with  the  penurious  current 
of  the  subscription  breakfast  for  the  needy 
musician,  in  which  the  price  of  the  gift  is 
taken  out  id  the  diversion,  and  in  which 
pleasure  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
county  ?  How  shall  we  compare  the  atten- 
tion, and  time,  and  zeal,  which  would  other- 
wise, perhaps,  be  devoted  to  the  village- 
school,  spent  in  hawking  about  benefit  tick- 
ets for  a  broken  player,  while  the  kindness 
of  the  benefactress."  perhaps,  is  rewarded  by 
scenes  in  which  her  charity  is  not  always  re- 
paid by  the  purity  of  the  exhibition. 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  full  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  dispo 
sed  to  flow  !  Would  she  could  multiply  the 
already  abundant  streams,  and  behold  every 
source  purified  !  But  in  the  public  resorts 
there  are  many  who  arc  able  and  willing  to 
give.  In  the  sequestered,  though  populous 
village,  there  in,  perhaps,  only  one  affluent 
family :  the  distress  which  they  do  not  behold 
will  probably  not  be  attended  to  :  the  dis- 
tress which  they  do  not  relieve  will  probably 
not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs  which  they 
do  not  redress  will  go  unredressed  :  the  op- 
pressed whom  they  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor.— 
Through  their  own  rural  domains  too,  char- 
ity runs  in  a  clearer  current,  and  is  under 
less  suspicion  of  being  polluted  by  that  mud- 
dy tincture  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  con- 

*  It  would  be  a  pleasant  summer  attnsetoent  for 
oar  yoanq  ladies  of  fortune,  if  they  were  to  pre- 
side at  such  spinning  feasts  as  are  instituted  at 
Nonehani  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  industry 
in  their  own  sex.  Pleaaurable  anniversaries  of 
this  kind  would  serve  to  combine  in  the  minds  of 
the  poor  two  ideas  which  ought  never  to  be  sepa- 
rated, but  which  they  are  not  very  forward  to 
unite — that  the  frreat  wish  to  make  them  h&ppy  as 
well  m  good.  Occasional  approximations  of  the 
rich  and  poor,  for  the  purposes  of  relief  and  in- 
struction, and  annual  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
innocent  pleasure,  would  do  much  towards  wear- 
ing away  discontent,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
rich  really  take  an  interest  in  their  comfort,  Would 
contribute  to  reconcile  the  lower  class  to  that  State 
in  which  ft  has  pleased  God  to  place  them. 


tract  in  passing  through  the  impart  add 
the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digres- 
sion. The  old  standing  objection  fonMfi* 
brought  forward  by  the  prejudice!  of  n* 
other  sex,  and  too  eagerly  laid  bold  on  n  a 
shelter  for  indolence  and  ignorance  by  can, 
was,  that  intellectual  accomplisbnenti  too 
much  absorbed  the  thoughts  and  affection, 
took  women  off  from  the  necessary  attention 
to  domestic  duties,  and  superinduced  a  cos- 
tempt  or  neglect  of  whatever  was  osefoi  1*. 
is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the  present 
day  to  detect  absurd  opinions,  and  expo* 
plausible  theories  by  the  simple  aad  decnm 
answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  this  popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  if 
daily  receiving  the  refutation  of  actual  ex- 
perience. For  it  cannot  surely  he  man- 
tained  on  ground  that  is  any  longer  tenable, 
that  acquirements  truly  rational  are  cake- 
latedtodraw  off  the  mind  from  resldvtia 
Whatever  removes  prejudices,  whttew 
stimulates  industry,  whatever  ratifieite 
judgment,  whatever  corrects  self^oscat 
whatever  puri6es  the  taste,  and  raise!  tie 
understanding,  will  be  likely  to  cootnbate 
to  moral  excellence  :  to  woman  nwruei' 
cellenceis  the  grand  object  of  edocsW* 
and  of  moral  excellence,  domestic  life  n  to 
woman  the  proper  sphere. 

Count  over  the  list  of  females  who  tot 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fame  and  wi», 
and  have  furnished  the  most  lamentable  ex- 
amples of  the  dereliction  of  family  data* ; 
and  the  number  will  not  be  found  cowidfl* 
ble  who  have  been  led  astray  by  the  pwt* 
of  knowledge.  And  if  a  ft*  «**"■*£ 
stances  of  this  kind  be  produced,  itw 
commonly  be  found  that  there  was  M«e  in- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  such  women  ot  i 
correcting  principle  without  which  allow 
knowledge  only  *  puffeth  up.'  .   _u 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  tote  frj* 
vigils  is  expended  by  the  light  of  fcr  «J» 
lamps  than  those  which  arefed  bj ' »J"  , 
dent's  oil :   and  if  families  are  to  be  ™» 
who  are  neglected  through  too  »"^  *J 
in  the  mistress,  it  will  probably  be  prw? ' 
be  Hoyle,  and  not  Homer,  who  has  rw 
her  children  of  her  time  and  ^°°fbT  u* 
one  family  which  has  been  ""b^JLw 
mother's  passion  for  books,  an  bondreo  u 
been  deserted  through  her  passion  MY* 
The  husband  of  a  fashionable  ^a"nart. 
not  often  find  that  the  library  w  » e  «m  fa 
ment  the  expenses  of  which  involve  u» 
debt  or  disgrace.    And  for  one  to***   t0 
tern,  who  now  manifests  her  «y{"~^Bl 
her  husband  by  the  neglect  of  J^Jr^ 
there  are  scores  of  elerant  spendtnrii* 
ruin  theirs  by  excess  of  decoration.      ^ 

May  I  digress  a  little  while  1 r*g£  ^ 
I  am  fer  from  asserting  that  "■JJjfcis. 
never  filled  women  with  vanity  «no  •»tf4  lt 
oeiti  the  contrary  is  too  obno«»  •  ^ 
happens  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  w  ^ 
characters  conspicuously  *D§uft*L  ^ijcolf- 
Fed  to  bring  a  whole  order  ifSJ^rW 
But  I  will  assert,  that  in  general  tnow  ^ 
books  are  supposed  to  have  tnott** 
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have  been  spoiled  io  another  way  without 
them.  She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  because 
she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  defect 
in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  a 
wain  fool  if  she  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not 
her  baring  more  knowledge,  but  less  sense, 
which  makes  her  insufferable  :  and  igno- 
rance would  have  added  little  to  ber  value, 
lor  it  is  not  what  she  has,  but  what  she  wants, 
which  makes  her  unpleasant.  The  truth, 
however,  probably  lies  here,  that  while  her 
understanding  was  improved,  the  tempers  of 
her  heart  were  neglected,  and  that  in  culti- 
vating the  fame  of  a  eavante,  she  lost  the  hu- 
mility of  a  christian  But  these  instances 
too  furnish  only  a  fresh  argument  for  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  female  mind.  The 
wider  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  would 
remove  that  temptation  to  be  vain  which 
may  be  excited  by  its  rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  unfurnished  mind 
and  a  cold  heart  there  results  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity sbr  dissipation.  The  very  term  gives  an 
idea  of  mental  imbecility.  That  which  a 
working  and  fatigued  mind  requires  is  relax- 
niton;  it  requires  something  to  unbend  itself; 
to  slacken  its  efforts,  to  relieve  it  from  its  ex- 
ertions ;  while  amusement  is  the  burin***  of 
leeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on  with  a  length 
and  seriousness  incompatible  with  the  re- 
freshing idea  of  relaxation.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
Description  of  public  amusement,  which 
does  not  fill  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours 
nightly  Is  not  that  a  large  propor •  ion  of  re- 
freshment for  a  mind,  which,  generally 
speaking,  has  been  kept  so  many  hours  to- 
gether on  the  stretch  in  the  morning^  by 
Easiness,  by  study,  by  devotion  ? 

Bat  while  we  would  assert  that  a  woman 
of  a  cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the 
same  necessity  as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl 
of  public  resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real 
cultivation  does  not  inevitably  preserve  her 
from  it  ?  No  wonder  that  inanity  of  charac- 
ter, that  vacuity  of  mind,  that  torpid  ignor- 
ance, should  plunge  into  dissipation  as  their 
natural  refuse ;  should  seek  to  bury  their  in- 
eignifioanoe  in  the  crowd  of  pressing  multi- 
tudes, and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection in  the  undistinguished  mass  of  mix- 
ed assemblies!  There  attrition  nibs  all 
bodies  smooth,  and  makes  all  surfaces  alike ; 
thither  superficial  and  external  accomplish- 
ments naturally  fly  as  to  their  proper  scene 
of  action ;  as  to  a  field  where  competition  in 
such  perfections  is  in  perpetual  exercise; 
where  the  laurels  of  admiration  are  to  be 
won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity  may  be 
carried  off  triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  com- 
parative regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were 
breathed  only  by  those  whose  natural  ele- 
ment it  seems  to  be ;  but  who  can  forbear  la- 
menting that  the  power  of  fashion  attracts 
into  this  impure  and  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere, minds  also  of  a  better  make,  of  high- 
er aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  temper? 
that  it  attracts  even  those  who,  renouncing 
«o|oymeats  for  which  they  have  a  genuine 
taste,  and  which  would  make  them  really 


happy,  neglect  society  they  love  and  porsuits 
they  admire,  in  order  that  they  may  eeem 
happy  and  be  fashionable  in  the  chase  of 
pleasures  they  despise,  and  in  company  they 
disapprove !  But  no  correctness  ot  taste,  no 
de|ith  of  knowledge,  will  infallibly  preserve 
a  woman  from  this  contagion,  unless  her 
heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  christian  con- 
viction that  she  is  accountable  for  the  appli- 
cation of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
principle  which  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  worked  into  the  youthful  mind, 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  as  gen- 
eral responsibility. 

The  contagion  of  dissipated  manners  is  so 
deep,  so  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were  called 
upon  to  assign  the  predominant  cause  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  misfortunes  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  great  and  pay  in  our  days,  1 
should  not  look  for  it  principally  in  any  ob- 
viously great  or  striking  circumsarnce :  not 
in  the  practice  of  notorious  vices,  not  origin- 
ally in  the  dereliction  of  christian  principle ; 
but  I  should  without  hesitation  ascribe  it  to 
a  growing,  regular,  systematic  series  of 
amusements;  to  an  incessant*  boundless,  and 
not  very  disreputable  dissipation.  Other 
corruptions,  though  more  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, are  yet  less  fatal  in  some  respects, 
because  they  leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  on 
their  turpitude,  and  spirit  to  lament  their  ex- 
cesses ;  out  dissipation  is  the  more  hopeless, 
as  by  engrossing  almost  the  entire  life,  and 
enervating  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
system,  it  .leaves  neither  time  for  reflection, 
nor  space  for  self-examination,  nor  temper 
for  the  cherishing  of  right  affections,  nor  leis- 
ure for  the  operation  on  sound  principles, 
nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  vigour  to  resist 
temptation,  nor  energy  to  struggle  for 
amendment. 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of  pleas- 
ure among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  into 
a  system,  which  he  called  the  chief  good  of 
man,  directed  that  there  should  be  interval 
enough  between  the  succession  of  delights  to 
sharpen  inclination  ;  and  accordingly  insti- 
tuted periodical  days  of  abstinence;  well 
knowing  that  gratification  was  best  promo- 
ted by  previous  self-denial.  But  so  little  do 
our  votaries  of  fashion  understand  the  true 
nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  amusement  is 
allowed  to  overtake  another  without  any  in- 
terval, either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or 
preparation  for  the  future.  Even  on  their 
own  selfish  principle,  therefore,  nothing  can 
be  worse  understood  than  this  continuity  of 
enjoyment :  for  to  such  a  degree  of  labour 
is  the  pursuit  carried,  that  the  pleasures  ex- 
haust instead  of  exhilarating,  and  the  recre- 
ations require  to  he  rested  from. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the 
ground  of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of 
present  enjoyment ;  look  abroad  and  see  who 
are  the  people  that  complain  of  weariness, 
Kstlessness,  and  dejection.  You  will  not  find 
them  among  the  class  of  such  as  are  over- 
done with  work,  but  with  pleasure.  The 
natural  and  healthful  fatigues  of  business 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  grati- 
fications ;  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the 
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toils  of  amusement,  requires  pleasures,  of 
poiognancy,  raned,  multiplied,  stimulating ! 
It  lias  been  observed  by  medical  writers, 
that  that  sober  excess  in  which  many 
indulge,  by  eating  and  drinking  a  little  too 
much  at  every  day's  dinner  and  every  night's 
'  supper,  more  effectually  undermines  the 
health,  than  those  more  rare  excesses  by 
which  others  now  and  then  break  in  upon  a 
life  of  general  sobriety.  This  illustration  is 
Hot  introduced  with  a  design  to  recommend 
occasional  deviations  into  gross  vice,  bj  way 
of  a  pious  receipt  for  mending  the  morals  ; 
but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  proba 
bility  that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven 
by  unresisted  passion  into  irregularities 
which  shock  their  cooler  reason,  are  more  li- 
able to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger, 
than  persons  whose  perceptions  of  evil  are 
blunted  through  a  round  of  systematical  un- 
ceasing and  yet  not  scandalous  dissipation. 
And  when  I  affirm  that  this  system  ot  regu- 
lar indulgence  relaxes  the  soiil,  enslaves  the 
heart,  bewitches  the  senses,  and  thus  dis- 
qualifies for  pious  thought  or  useful  action, 
without  having  any  thing  in  it  so  gross  as  to 
shock  the  conscience ;  and  when  1  hazard  an 
opinion  that  this  state  is  more  formidable, 
because  less  alarming,  than  that  which  bears 
upon  it  a  more  determined  character  of  evil, 
I  no  more  mean  to  speak  of  the  latter  in  slight 
and  palliating  terms,  than  1  would  intimate, 
because  the  sick  sometimes  recover  from  a 
fever,  but  seldom  from  a  palsy,  that  a  fever 
is  therefore  a  safe  or  a  healthy  state. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first 
concoction,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  er- 
rors successively  grow.  First  then,  as  has 
been  observed  before,  the  showv  education 
of  women  tends  chiefly  to  qualify  them  for 
the  glare  of  public  assemblies ;  secondly, 
they  seem  in  many  instances  to  be  so  educa- 
ted, with  a  view  to  the  greater  probability  of 
their  being  splendidly  married  ;  thirdly,  it  is 
alleged  in  vindication  of  those  dissipated 
practices,  that  daughters  can  only  be  seen, 
and  admirers  procured  at  balls,  operas,  and 
assemblies  :  and  that  therefore,  by  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence,  balls,  operas, 
and  assemblies  must  be  followed  up  without 
intermission  till  the  object  be  effected.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  it  is  that 
all  this  complicated  machinery  had  been 
previously  set  a  going,  and  kept  in  motion 
with  an  activity  not  all  slackened  by  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  system  ;  for  some  ma- 
chines, instead  of  being  stopped,  go  faster 
because  the  main  spring  is  out  of  order  ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  thev  go  wrong, 
and  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  only  to  the 
quantity  of  error. 

It  is  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
an  error  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure 
exhausts  itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the 
very  young  are  chiefly  addicted  to  it.  The 
contrary  appears  to  be  true.  The  desire 
often  grows  with  the  pursuit  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  motion  is  quickened  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  gravitating  force. 

First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to 
trace  back  the  excessive  fondness  for  amuse- 


ment to  that  mode  of  education  we  taif 
elsewhere  reprobated.  Few  of  the  actrc- 
plishments  falsely  so  called,  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties  :  they  do  not  exercss 
the  judgment,  nor  bring  into  action  the* 
powers  which  fit  the  heart  and  mind  for  tU 
occupations  of  life  ;  they  do  not  prepare  wo- 
men to  love  home,  to  understand  its  occupa- 
tions, to  enliven  its  uniformity,  to  fulfil  its  du- 
ties, to  multiply  its  comforts :  they  do  w* 
lead  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  if  1 
may  so  speak,  compounded  of  obsemtea 
and  reflection,  which  makes  up  the  morel 
science  of  life  and  manners.  Tsleots  wbicli 
have  dnplay  for  their  object  despise  the  nar- 
row stage  of  home  !  they  demand  manbcJ 
for  their  spectators,  and  the  world  for  their 
theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little 
from  the  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature, 
lovely  in  person,  and  engaging  in  mind  and 
manners,  sacrificing  nightly  at  the  public 
shrine  of  'Fashion,  at  once  the  votary  and 
the  victim ;  we  cannot  help  figuring  to  oar- 
selves  how  much  more  interesting  shewed 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the  more  en- 
dearing situation  of  domestic  life.  And  wto 
can  forbear  wishing,  that  the  good  saw, 
good  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  nit- 
er led  them  to  prefer  seeking  companions 
for  life  in  the  almost  sacred  quiet  of  a  virtu- 
ous home  ?  There  they  mijrht  have  had  tfet 
means  of  seeing  and  admiring  those  amiata 
beings  in  the  best  point  of  view ;  there  ther 
might  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  jt»w 
estimate  of  female  worth,  than  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  in  the  scenes  where  such  qualities 
and  talents  as  might  be  expected  to  add  to 
the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  moat  necessa- 
rily be  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  nwn 
such  only  can  be  brought  into  view  a»  a«* 
not  particularly  calculated  to  insure  the  cer- 
tainty of  home  delights. 

of  did  they  keep  their  persons  fteah  aad  ae*. 

How  would  they  pluck  allegiance  frwniw*' 
hearts, 

And  win  by  rareness  ! 

But  by  what  unaccoontable  infatnatjjw* 
it  that  men  too,  even  men  of  underataodjofr 
join  in  the  confederacy  against  their  ow 
happiness,  bv  looking  for  their  bom^.c0xJ 
pamons  in  tne  resorts  of  vanity?    vb7  ^ 
not  such  men  rise  superior  to  the  "■!lf0"V4. 
fashion  ?    Why  do  they  not  omformir  •»■ 
her  who  is  to  preside  in  their  families  •»  n* 
bosom  of  her  own  >  in  the  practice  of  e«J7 
domestic    duty,  in   the    exercise  of  evw. 
amiable  virtue,   in    the  exertion  of  emj 
elegant  accomplishment  ?  thoa*  »«TC 
ments  of  which  we  have  been  rap*""* 
not  the  possession,  but  the  application-  «« 
they  would  find  her  exerting  them  te i» 
true  end  ;  to  enliven  business,  tOt  «"» 
retirement,  to  embellish  the  cbsi^s^ 
of  family  delights,  to  heighten  the  ^^ 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse*  ***      tt 
in  just  gradation  to  their  *M£r£r 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  her  w^L'  ioTit 

If,  indeed,  women  were  were0™*8*'  ^ 
and  fece  only,  and  if  mind  made  «p  »° « 
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of  her  composition,  it  would  follow  that  a  ball- 
room was  quite  as  appropriate  a  place  for 
choosing  a  wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for 
choosing  a  picture.  But,  inasmuch  as  wo- 
men are  not  mere  portraits,  their  value  not 
being  determinable  by  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
it  follows  that  a  different  mode  of  apprecia- 
ting their  value,  and  a  different  place  for 
viewing  them  antecedent  to  their  being  in 
dividualjv  selected,  is  desirable.  The  two 
cases  differ  also  in  this,  that  if  a  man  select  a 
picture  for  himself  from  among  all  its  exhib- 
ited competitors,  and  bring  it  to  his  own 
house,  the  picture  being  passive,  he  is  able  to 
Jix  it  there  :  while  the  wife,  picked  up  at  a 

i>ublic  place,  and  accustomed  to  incessant 
lisplay,  will  not,  it  is  probable,  when  brought 
home,  stick  so  quietly  to  the  spot  where  he 
fixes  her,  but  will  escape  to  the  exhibition- 
room  again,  and  continue  to  be  displayed  at 
every  subsequent  exhibition,  just  as  if  she 
Mr  ere  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  disposed  of. 

I(  is  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astonish- 
es us,  and  not  its  absurdity  ;  objects  may  be 
to  long  kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no 
longer  to  observe  them  ;  or  may  be  brought 
into  such  close  contact  with  it.  that  it  does 
not  discern  them  Long  habit  so  reconciles 
us  to  almost  any  thing,  that  the  grossest  im- 
proprieties cease  to  strike  us  when  they  once 
make  a  part  of  the  common  course  of  action. 
This,  by  the  way,  is. a  strong  reason  for  care- 
fully sifting  every  opinion  and  every  prac 
tiee  before  we  let  them  incorporate  into  the 
mass  of  our  habits,  for  after  that  time  they 
will  be  uo  more  examined. — WouM  it  not 
be  accounted  preposterous  for  a  young  man 
to  say  he  had  fancied  such  a  lady  would  dance 
a  better  minuet  because  he  had  seen  her  be- 
have devoutly  at  church,  and  therefore  had 
chosen  her  for  his  partner  ?  and  yet  he  is 
not  thought  at  all  absurd  when  be  intimates 
that  he  chose  a  partner  for  life  because  he 
was  pleased  with  her  at  a  ball.  Surely 
the  place  of  choosing  and  the  motives  of 
choice,  would  be  just  as  appropriate  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  and  toe  mistake,  if  the 
judgment  failed,  not  quite  so  serious. 

There  is  among  the  more  elevated  classes 
of  society,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are 
pleased  exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and 
whom  others  by  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy 
are  pleased  to  call,  the  fine  world.  This 
small-  detachment  consider  their  situation 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  just  as 
Hie  ancient  Grecians  did  theirs ;  that  is,  as 
the  Grecians  thought  there  were  but  two 
sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who  were  not 
Grecians  were  barbarians ;  so  this  certain 
set  conceives  of  society  as  resolving  itself  in- 
to two  distinct  classes,  the  fine  world  and  the 
people ;  to  which  last  clats  thev  turn  over  all 
who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  coterie* 
however  hi^h  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  mer- 
it. Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  be- 
stowed  by  birth  or  talents,  but  by  beinjr,  con- 
nected with  them.  They  have  laws,  immu- 
nities, privileges,  and  almost  a  language  of 
their  own ;  they  form  a  kind  of  distinct  casty 
xnd  with  a  tort  of  esprit  du  corps  detach 


themselves  from  others,  even  in  general  so- 
ciety, by  an  affectation  of  distance  and  cold- 
ness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in  their 
own  little  groups  of  the  initiated ;  their  con* 
fines  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi- 
leges are  incommunicable. 

in  this  society  a  young  man  lose*  his  na- 
tural character,  which,  whatever,  it  might 
have  been  originally,  is  -melted  down  and 
cast  into  the  one  prevailing  mould  of  fashion: 
all  the  strong,  native,  discriminating  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  being  made  to  take  one 
shape,  one  stamp,  one  superscription  !  How- 
ever varied  ana  distinct  might  have  been 
the  materials  which  nature  threw  into  the 
crucible,  plastic  fashion  takes  care  that  they 
shall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the 
same,  when  they  come  out  of  the  mould.  A 
young  man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  soci- 
ety, accustomed  to  the  voluptuous  ease,  re- 
fined luxuries,  soft  accommodations,  obse- 
quious attendance,  and  all  the  unrestrained 
indigencies  of  a  fashionable  club,  is  not  to 
be  expected  after  marriage  to  take  very  cor- 
dially to  a  home,  unless  very  extraordinary 
exertions  are  made  to  amuse,  to  attach,  and 
to  interest  him  :  and  he  is  not  likely  to  lend 
a  very  helping  hand  to  the  union,  whose  most 
laborious  exertions  have  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  a  selfish  stratagem  to  reconcile 
health  with  pleasure.  Excess  of  gratifica- 
tion has  only  served  to  make  him  irritable 
and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  be  no  part  of 
his  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect 
to  receive  them :  and  what  would  appear 
incredible  to  the  Paladins  of  gallant  times, 
and  the  Chevaliers  Preux  of  more  heroic 
days,  even  in  the  necessary  business  of  esta- 
blishing himself  for  life,  he  sometimes  is  more 
disposed  to  expect  attentions  than  to  make 
advances. 

Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  with  a 
thousand  fine,  but  dormant  qualities,  which 
a  bad  tone  of  manners  forbids  him  to  bring 
into  exercise :  with  real  energies  which  that 
tone  does  not  allow  him  to  discover,  and  an 
unreal  apathy  which  it  commands  him  to, 
feign ;  with  the  heart  of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if 
called  into  the  field,  affects  at  home  the  man- 
ners of  a  Sybarite ;  and  he  who,  with  a  Ro- 
man, or  what  is  more,  with  a  British  valour, 
would  leap  into  the  gulf  at  the  call  of  public 
duty, 

Yet  in  the  soft  and  piping  time  of  peace, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  rights,  would 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  nnder  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  been 
said,  generate  and  cherish  luxurious  habits, 
from  their  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and 
inattention  to  the  distinctions*  of  rank ; 
they  promote  a  love  of  play,  and  in  short, 
every  temper  and  spirit  which  tends  to  un- 
tlnmesticate ;  and  what  adds  to  the  mis- 
chief is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap  rate 
compared  with  what  may  be  procured  at 
home  in  the  same  style* 

These  indigencies,  and  this  habit  of  mind*, 
gratify  so  many  passions,  that  a  woman  can 
never  hope   successfully  to  counteract  the 
evil  by  supplying   at  home    gratifications 
which  are  of  the  same  kind,  or  which  grat* 
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ify  the  same  habits.  Now  a  passion  for 
gratifying  vanity,  and  a  spirit  of  dissipation 
u  a  passion  of  tjie  same  kind ;  and  there- 
fore, though  for  a  few  weeks,  a  man  who  has 
chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts,  and  this 
wife  a  woman  made  up  of  accompUshments^ 
may,  from  the  novelty  of  the  connexion  and 
of  the  scene,  continue  domestic  ;  yet  in  a 
little  time  she  will  find  that  those  passions, 
to  which  she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant 
the  married  life  of  her  husband,  will  crave 
the  still  higher  pleasures  of  the  club  ;  and 
while  these  are  pursued,  she  will  be  consign- 
ed over  to  solitary  evenings  at  home,  or 
driven  back  to  the  old  dissipations. 

To  conquer  the  passion  tor  club  gratifica- 
tions, a  woman  must  not  strive  to  feed  it 
with  sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in 
her  society,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  she 
must  supplant  and  overcome  it  by  a  passion 
of  a  different  nature,  which  Providence  has 
kindly  planted  within  us ;  I  mean  by  inspir- 
ing him  with  the  love  of  fire -side  enjoyments. 
But  to  qualify  herself  for  administering  these 
she  must  cultivate  her  understanding,  and 
her  heart,  and  her  temper,  acquiring  at  the 
same  time  that  modicum  of  accomplishments 
suite4  to  his  taste,  which  may  qualify  her 
for  possessing,  both  for  him  and  tor  herself, 
greater  varieties  of  safe  recreation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attach- 
ment in  these  modish  couples  is,  that  by  liv- 
ing  in  the  world  at  large,  they  are  not  driv- 
en to  depend  on  each  other  as  the  chief  source 
of  comfort.  Now  it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite 
of  modern  theories,  that  the  very  frame  and 
beio£  of  societies,  whether  great  or  small, 
public  or  private,  is  jointed  and  glued  to- 
gether by  dependence.  Those  attachments, 
which  arise  from,  and  are  compacted  by,  a 
sense  of  mutual  wants,  mutual  affection,  mu- 
tual benefit,  and  mutual  obligation,  are  the 
cement  which  secure  the  union  of  the  family 
as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Unfortunately,  when  two  young  persons 
of  the  above  description  marry,  the  union  is 
sometimes  considered  rather  as  the  end  than 
the  beginning  of  an  engagement ;  the  at- 
tachment of  each  to  the  other  is  rather  view- 
ed as  an  object  already  completed,  than  as 
one  which  marriage  is  to  confirm  more  close- 
ly. But  the  companion  for  life  is  not  always 
chosen  from  the  purest  motive ;  she  is  se- 
lected, perhaps,  because  she  is  admired  by 
other  men,  rather  than  because  she  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  those  peculiar  quali- 
ties which  are  likely  to  constitute  the  indi- 
vidual happiness  of  the  man  who  chooses 
her.  Vanity  usurps  the  place  of  affection  ; 
and  indolence  swallows  up  the  judgment. 
Not  happiness,  but  some  easy  substitute  for 
happiness  is  pursued;  and  a  choice  which 
may  excite  envy,  rather  than  produce  satis- 
faction, is  adopted  as  the  means  of  effecting 
it. 

The  pair,  not  matched  but  joined,  set  out 
separately  with  their  independent  and  indi- 
vidual pursuits.  Whether  it  made  a  part  of 
their  original  plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be 
Indispensably  necessary  to  each  others  com 
fort,  the  sense  of  this  necessity,  probably 


not  very  strong  at  first,  rather 

than  increases  oy  time ;  they  life  so  mud  u. 
tlje  world,  and  so  little  together,  that  tottui 
well  with  their  own  set  continues  thefetoH- 
ite  project  of  each  ;  while  to  stand  well  «a 
each  other  is  considered  as  an  under  part  c: 
the  plot  in  the  drama  of  life.    Whereas,  U 
they  start  in  the  conjugal  race  with  the  he. 
idea  that  they  were  to  look  to  each  other  in 
their  chief  worldly  happiness,  not  only  prb 
ciple,  but  prudence,  and  even  selfchua. 
would  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  sed- 
ulously cultivating  each  other's  esteem  *i 
affection  as  the  grand   means  of  promuua: 
that  happiness*    put  vanity,  and  the  dear* 
of  flattery  and  applause,  still  cootioue  to  it- 
erate.   Even  after  the  husband  is  broup: 
to  feel  a  perfect  indifference  for  his  wife,  \r 
still  likes  to  see  her  decorated  ins  tut 
which  may  serve  to  justify   his  choice.  Ht 
encourages  her  to  set  off  her  person,  dou 
much  for  his  own  gratification,  as  that  fan 
self-love  may  be  flattered,  by  her  tootioosc 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  those  whoe 
opinion  is  the  standard  by  which  he  roe*- 
ures  his  fame,  and  which  fame  is  to  stand  lua 
in  the  stead  of  happiness.     Thus  is  she  ne- 
cessarily exposed  to  the  two-fold  temptatct 
of  being  at  once  neglected  by  her  bnsb*1 
and  exhibited  as  an  object  of  attractwo  a 
other  men.    If  she  escape  this  complicated 
danger,  she  will  be  indebted  for  ber  preser- 
vation not  to  his  prudence,  but  to  ber  an 
principles. 

In  some  of  these  modish  marriages,  instead 
of  the  decorous  neatness,  the  pleasant  inter- 
course, and  the  mutual  warm  to  of  communi- 
cation of  the  once  social  dinoer ;  the  lijj 
and  uninteresting  meal  is  commoolv  burned 
over  by  the  languid  and  slovenly  pair,  jtet 
the  one  may  have  time  to  dress  for  hkcm 
and  the  other .  for  her  party.  And  in  the* 
cold  abstracted  tetes  a  teles,  they  often  Ufr 
as  little  pains  to  entertain  each  other,  as  » 
the  one  was  precisely  the  only  human  J**0! 
in  the  world  in  whose  eyes  the  other  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  appear  agreeable. 

Now  if  these  young,  and  perhaps  reauj 
amiable  persons  could  struggle  sgaijist  tne 
imperious  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  comrrrew 
pass  a  little  time  together,  so  as  to  g«  *• 
quainted  with  each  other ;  and  if  each  *om 
live  in  the  lively  and  conscientious  exert** 
of  those  talents  and  attractions  which  twj 
sometimes  know  how  to  produce  on  <*cas»«» 
not  quite  so  justifiable ;  they  would,  i  » 
persuaded,  often  find  out  each  other  to  " 
very  agreeable  people.     And  both  ot  u^ 
delighted  and  delisting,  receiring  tfd  be- 
stowing happiness,  would  no  longer  be 
en  to  the  necessity  of  perpetually  escape 
from  home  as  from  the  only  scene whicr \* 
fers  no  possible  materials  for  pleasure, 
steady  and  growing  attachment,  imp*^ 
unbounded   confidence  and  mu l"**     . 
change  of  sentiments ;  i^F^^ZS 
and  experience  strengthening  •fvJSUrf: 
which  taste  and  inclination  W  "JFjj 
each  party  studying  to  promote  the  ei 
as  well  as  temporal  happiness  of. «»^  ^ 
each  correcting  the  errors,  improvnig 
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>rinciples,  and  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
jeloved  object :  this  would  enrich  the  feeling 
*eart  wiih  gratifications  which  the  insolvent 
world  has  not  to  bestow:  such  an  heart 
would  compare  its  interesting  domestic  scenes 
with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  public  resort, 
till  it  would  fly  *o  its  own  home,  not  from 
necessity  but  from  taste ;  pot  from  custom, 
bat  choice  ;   not  from  duty,  but  delight. 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  have  assert- 
ed, that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and  tal- 
cuts,  should  with  such  unremitting  industry 
i allow  up  any  way  of  life,  if  they  did  not 
riud  some  enjoyment  in  it  :  yet  I  appeal  to 
the  bosoms  of  these  incessant  hunters  in  the 
r:hase  of  pleasure,  whether  they  are  really 
happy.  No  :— -in  the  full  tide  and  torrent  of 
ili  version;,  in  the  full  blaze  of  gayety  and 
splendor. 

The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  thia  be  joy  ? 

15 adhere  is  an  anxious  restlessness  excited 
by  the  pursuit,  which,  if  not  interesting,  is 
bustling.     There  is  the  dread,  and  partly  the 
discredit,  of  being  suspected  of  having  one 
hour  unmortgaged,  not  ouly  to  successive, 
but  contending  engagements  ;  this  it  is,  and 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  engagement  itself, 
which  is  the  object — There  is  an  agitation  in 
the  arrangements  which  imposes  itself  on 
the  vacant  heart  for  happiness.    There  is  a 
tumult  kept  up  in  the  spirits  which  is  a  busy 
though  treacherous  substitute  for  comfort. — 
The  multiplicity  of  solicitations  sooths  vani- 
ty.    The  very  regret  that  they  cannot  be  all 
accepted  has  its  charms ;  for  dignitv  is  flat- 
terea  because  refusal  implies  importance,  and 
p re-engagement  intimates  celebrity.    Then 
there  is  the  joy  of  being  invited  when  others 
are  neglected  ;  the  triumph  of  showing  our 
less  modish  friend  that  we  are  going  where  she 
cannot  come  ;  and  the  feigned  regret  at  be- 
ing' obliged  to  yo,  assumed  before  her  who  is 
half  wild  at  being  obliged  to  stay  away. — 
There  is  the  secret  art  of  exciting  envy  in 
the  very  act  of  bespeaking  compassion  ;  and 
of  challenging  respect  by  representing  their 
engagements  as  duties,  oppressive  indeed  but 
indispensable— These  are  some  of  the  sup- 
plemental shifts  for  happiness  with  which 
Vanity  contrives  to  feed  her  hungry  follow  - 
ens  too  eager  to  be  nice.* 

In  the  succession  of  open  houses,  in  which 
pleasure  is  to  be  started  and  pursued  on  any 
given  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken 
into  the  account  of  enjoyment :  the  scene  of 
which  is  always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place 
where  her  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Plea- 
sure has  no  present  tense  ;  but  in  the  house 
which  her  pursuers  have  just  quitted,  and  in 
the  house  to  which  they  are  just  hastening,  a 
stranger  might  conclude  the  slippery  goddess 
had  really  fixed  her  throne,  and  that  her  wor- 
shippers considered  the  existing  scene,  which 

*  The  precaution  which  is  taken  against  the 
possibility  of  being  unengaged  by  the  long  interval 
between  the  invitation  sad  the  period  of  its  ac- 
complishment, reminds  us  of  what  historians  re- 
mark of  the  citizens  of  ancient  Crotons,  who 
used  to  lead  their  invitations  a  year  before  the 
time,  that  the  guests  might  prepare  both  their 
drestand  their  appetite  for  the  visit, 
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they  seem  compelled  to  suffer,  but  from 
which  they  are  eager  to  escape,  as  really  de- 
taining them  from  some  positive  joy  to  which 
they  are  flying  in  the  next  crowd  ;  till,  if  he 
met  them  there,  he  would  find  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  each  precisely  the  same.  He 
would  hear  the  same  stated  phrases  inter- 
rupted, not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  re- 
plies, the  unfinished  sentence  '  driven  ad- 
verse to  the  winds,'  by  pressing  multitudes  ; 
the  same  warm  regret  mutually  exchanged 
by  two  friends  (who  had  expressly  denied  to 
each  other  all  the  winter)  that  they  had  not 
met  before  ;  the  same  soft  and  smiling  sor- 
row at  being  torn  away  from  each  other  now ; 
the  same  avowed  anxiety  to  renew  the  meet- 
ing, with  perhaps  the  same  secret  resolution 
to  avoid  it.  He  would  hear  described  with 
the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the  difficulties 
of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the  dangers  of 
getting  out  of  the  last  !  the  perilous  retreat 
of  former  nights,  effected  amidst  the  shock 
of  chariots,  and  the  clang  of  contending 
coachmen  !  a  retreat  indeed  effected  with  a 
skill  and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ten  thriuaand,  and  detailed  with  far  juster  tri- 
umph :  for  that  which  happened  only  once 
in  a  life  to  the  Grecian  hero,  occurs  to  these 
British  heroines  every  night.  There  is  one 
point  of  resemblance,  indeed,  between  them, 
in  which  the  comparison  fails  ;  for  the  com- 
mander with  a  mauvaise  horde  at  which  a 
true  female  veteran  would  blush,  is  remark-' 
able  for  never  naming  him*elf. 

With '  mysterious  reverence*  I  forbear  to 
descant  on  those  serious  and  interesting  rites, 
for  the  more  august  and  solemn  celebration 
of  which,  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these 
splendid  myriads  to  her  *  more  sumptuous 
temples.  Kites  !  which,  when  engaged  in 
with  due  devotion,  absorb  the  whole  soul, 
and  call  every  passion  into  exercise,  except 
indeed  those  or  love,  and  peace,  and  kind- 
ness, and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites !  which 
stimulate  fear,  rouse  hope,  kindle .  seal, 
quicken  dulness,  sharpen  discernment,  ex- 
ercise memory,  inflame  curiosity  !  Kites  ! 
in  short,  in  the  due  performance  of  which 
all  the  energies  and  attentions,  all  the  now* 
era  and  abilities,  all  the  abstraction  ana  ex- 
ertion, all  the  diligence  and  devoted ness,  all 
the  sacrifice  of  time,  all  the  contempt  of  ease, 
all  the  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the  oblivion  of 
care,  all  the  risks  of  fortune  (half  of  which, 
if  directed  to  their  true  objects,'  would 
change  the  very  face  of  the  world)  all  these 
are  concentrated  to  one  point;  a  point  in 
which  the  wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  fair  and  the  frightful, 
the  sprightly  and  the  dull,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian,  meet  in 
one  common  and  uniform  equality ;  an 
equality  as  religiously  respected  in  these  so- 
lemnities, in  which  all  distinctions  are  level- 
led at  a  blow  (and  of  which  the  very  spirit 
therefore  is  democratical)  as  it  is  combatted 
in  all  other  instances. 

Behold  four  kings,  in  majesty  rever'd, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forked  beard  ; 
And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  afiewV, 
The  expressive  emblen>  of  their  softer  pow*r; 
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Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand ; 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shining  train, 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.* 


CIIAP.  XVIH. 


On  public  amuseincnls. 


It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  long  con- 
tested field  of  controversy  as  to  the  individ- 
ual amusements  which  may  be  considered  as 
safe  and  lawful  for  ihose  women  of  the  higher 
class  who  make  a  strict  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  judgment  they  will  be  likely  , 
to  form  for  themselves  on  the  subject,  and 
the  plan  they  will  consequently  adopt,  will 
depend  much  on  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of 
their  religious  views,  and  on  the  greater  or 
less  progress  they  have  made  in  their  Chris- 
tian course.     It  is  in  their  choice  of  amuse- 
ments that  you  are  able,  in  some  measure  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  real  dispositions  of 
mankind.     In  their  business,  in  the  leading 
employments  of  life,  their  path  is  in  a  good 
degree  chalked  out  for  them  :  there  is  in  this 
respect  a  sort  of  general  character ;  where- 
in the  greater  part,  more  or  less,  must  coin- 
cide.    But  in  their  pleasures  the  choice  is 
voluntary,  the  taste  is  self-directed,  the  pro- 
pensity is  independent ;  and  of  course  the 
habitual  state,  the  genuine  bent  and  bias  of 
the  temper,  are  most  likely  to  be  seen  in 
those  pursuits  which  every  person  is  at  liber- 
ty to  choose  for  himself. 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  shall  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  pro- 
duce that  conscientious  and  habitual  im- 
provement of  time  before  recommended,  it 
will  discover  itself  by  an  increasing  indiffer- 
ence and  even  deadness  to  those  pleasures 
which  are  interesting  to  the  world  at  large. 
A  woman  under  the  predominating  influence 
of  such  a  principle,  will  begin  to  discover 
that  thfe  same  thing  which  in  itself  is  inno- 
cent may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong  She 
will  begin  to  feel  that  there  are  many  amuse- 
ments and  employments  which,  though  they 
have  nothing  censurable  in  themselves,  yet 
if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  hours  which 
ought  to  be  dedicated  to  still  better  purpo- 
ses ;  or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue 
length  ;  or  above  all,  if  by  softening  and  re- 
laxing her  mind  and  dissipating  her  spirits, 
they  so  indispose  her  for  better  pursuits  as 
to  render  subsequent  duties  a  burden,  they 
become  in  that  case  clearly  wrong  for  her, 
whatever  they  may  be  for  others.  Now  as 
temptations  of  this  sort  are  the  peculiar  dan- 
gers of  better  kind  of  characters,  the  sacrifice 
of  such  little  gratifications  as  may  have  no 
great  harm  in  them,  come  in  among  the  dai- 
ly calls  to  self-denial  in  aChristian. 

The  fine  arts,  for  instance,  polite  litera- 
ture, elegant  society,  these  are  among  the 
lawful,  and  liberal,  and  becoming  recrea- 
tions of  higher  life ;  yet  if  even  these  be 
cultivated  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  of  se- 
rcrer  duties ;  if  they  interfere  with  serious 
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studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  for  religion 
exercises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  they  bare 
been  too  much  indulged,  and  under  socb  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  be  the  part  of  cbrrthn 
circumspection  to  inquire  if  the  time  dera- 
ted to  them  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above 
all,  a  tender  conscience  will  never  lose  sight 
of  one  safe  rule  of  determining  m  all  doubt* 
ful  cases :  if  the  point  be  so  nice  that  thoogh 
we  hope  upon  the  whole  there  mn/be  do 
harm  in  engaging  in  it,  we  may  at  leaitbe 
always  quite  sure  that  there  can  be  do  harm 
in  letting  it  alone.   The  adoption  of  this  sin- 
pie  rule  would  put  a  period  to  much  unpro- 
fitable casuistry. 

The  principle  of  being  responsible  for  the 
use  of  time  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  con- 
scientious Christian  will  be  making  a  contin- 
ual progress  in  the  ereat  art  of  taming  time 
to  account  In  the  first  stages  of  ber  region 
she  will  have  abstained  from  pleasures  which 
began  a  little  to  wound  the  conscience  or 
which  assumed  a  questionable  shape ;  but 
she  will  probably  have  abstained  with  regret, 
and  with  a  secret  wish  that  conscience^W 
have  permitted  her  to  keep  well  with  pleas- 
ure and  religion  too.  But  you  may  decern 
in  her  subsequent  course  that  she  has  reach- 
ed a  more  advanped  stage,  by  her  begium^ 
to  neglect  even  such  pleasures  oreDW* 
ments  as  have  no  moral  turpitude  in  thcro, 
but  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent 
This  relinquishment  arises,  not  so  unset i  frwn 
her  feeling  still  more  the  restraints  of  ran 
gion,  as  from  the  improvement  in  her  t& 
gious  taste  Pleasures  cannot  now  sttacn 
her  merely  from  her  being  innocent,  uitfea 
they  are  likewise  interesting,  and  to  be  inter- 
esting, they  must  be  consonant  to  fecr8Uj*ef* 
induced  views.  She  is  not  contented  w 
spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time  n»^~f  £ 
it  must  be  spent  profitably  also.  Nay,  tf  *£ 
be  indeed  earnestly  'pressing  *•*•"*  JJ! 
mark,'  it  will  not  be  even  Enough  for  ber  u» 


her  present  pursuit  be  good  if  she  be  cob 
vinced  that  it  might  be  still  better   i£ 
contempt  of  ordinary  enjoyments  win 
crease  in  a  direct  proportion  tober^*? 
ed  relish  for  those  pleasurss  which  rtyr 
enjoins  and  bestows.    So  that  at  leog« £ » 
were  possible  to  suppose  that  an  angel  cot 
come  down  to  take  off  as  it  were  the  ■» 
diet,  and  to  invite  her  to  resume  all  tt«P 
ures  she  had  renounced,  and  to  resuni 
with  complete  impunity ;  she  wouM  ** 
the  invitation,  because,  from  an  *»£» 
ment  in  her  spiritual  taste,  &*«?£& 
those  delights  from  which  she  W  rt  w» 
stained  through  feaf .  Till  ber  will,  an^ Itf 
tions  come  heartily  to  be  ^nptS^c^ 
vice  of  God,  the  progress  wiS I  *  "rf, 
fortable ;  but  when  once  tbey  are  wen^. 
the  attachment  to  this  service  .*"«"•  w* 
al,  and  her  heart  will  not  ^?ft%0rli 
and  toil  again  in  the  drudgery  «  "■     ber 
For  her  religion  has  not  so  mooj  *    jfe 
a  new  creed,  as  a  new  heart,  *o&  ■  ^tefl* 
As  her  views  are  become  nfw,_  -orfuito 
pers,  dispositions,  tastes,  ^J01^^^ 
choice  of  company,  choice  of  sin    ^  „ 
are  new  also;  h«r  employment t» 
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changed,  her  turn  of  conversation  is  altered ; 
k  old  things  are  passed  away,  all  tilings  are 
become  new.'  In  dissipated  and  worldly  so- 
ciety, she  will  seldom  fail  to  feel  a  sort  of 
uneasiness,  which  will  produce  one  of  these 
two  effects ;  she  will  either,  as  proper  sea- 
sons present  themselves,  struggle  bard  to  in- 
troduce such  subjects  as  may  be  useful  to 
others,  or,  supposing  that  sue  finds  herself 
unable  to  effect  this,  she  will  as  far  as  she  pru- 
dently can,  absent  herself  from  all  unprofita- 
ble kind  of  society.  Indeed  her  manner  of 
conducting  herself  under  these  circumstances 
may  serve  to  furnish  her  with  a  test  of  her 
own  sincerity.  For  while  people  are  con- 
tending* for  a  little  more  of  this  amusement, 
and  pleading  for  a  little  extension  of  that 
gratification,  and  fighting  in  order  that  they 
may  hedge  in  a  little  more  territory  to  their 
pleasure  ground,  they  are  exhibiting  a  kind 
of  evidence  against  themselves,  that  they 
are  not  yet  •  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.1 

It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  objection 
to  certain  religious  books,  and  particularly 
against  a  recent  work  of  high  worth  and  ce- 
lebrity, by  a  distinguished  layman,*  that  they 
have  set  the  standard  of  self-denial,  higher 
than  reason  or  even  than  Christianity  re- 
quires. The  works  do  indeed  elevate  the 
general  tone  of  religion  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  is  quite  convenient  to  those  who  are  at 
infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfortable  and 
comprehensive  plan  which  shall  unite  the 
questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  with  the 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  has 
been  sometimes  objected,  even  by  those  rea- 
ders who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the 
particular  work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonably strict  in  the  perceptive  and  prohib- 
itory parts ;  and  especially  that  it  individual- 
ly and  specifically  forbids  certain  fashiona- 
ble amusements,  with  a  severity  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  is  scrupulously 
rigid  in  condemning  diversions  against  which 
nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Testament.  Each 
objector,  however,  is  so  far  reasonable,  as 
only  to  beg  quarter  for  her  own  favourite  di- 
version, and  generously  abandons  the  defence 
of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no  particu- 
lar pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  They 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
gtjspel  to  exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of 
which  it  is  the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a 
spirit  of  holiness  as  must  be  utterly  incom- 
patible, not  only  with  customs  decidedly  vi- 
cious, but  with  the  very  spirit  of  worldly 
pleasure.  They  do  not  consider  that  Chris- 
tianity is  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor  a  sys- 
tem of  opinions,  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to  pun- 
ish, nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allure, 
nor  a  scheme  of  restraints  to  terrify,  nor 
merely  a  code  of  laws  to  restrict ;  but  it  is  a 
new  principle  infused  into  the  heart  by  the 
word  and  the  spirit  of  God ;  out  of  which 
principle  will  inevitably  grow  right  opinions, 
renewed  affections,  correct  morals,  pure  de- 
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sires,  heavenly  tempers,  and  holy  habits,  with 
an  invariable  desire  of  pleasing  God,  and  a 
constant  fear  of  offending  him.  A  real 
christian,  whose  heart  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  this  principle,  can  no  more  return  to  the 
amusements  of  the  world,  than  a  philosopher 
can  be  refreshed  with  the  diversions  of  the 
vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amused  with  the  recrea- 
tions of  a  child.  The  New  Testament  is 
not  a  mere  statute  book :  it  is  not  a  table 
where  every  offence  is  detailed,  and  its  cor- 
responding penalty  annexed :  it  is  not  so 
much  a  compilation,  as  a  spirit  of  laws  :  it 
does  not  so  much  prohibit  every  individual 
wrong  practice,  as  suggest  a  temper  and  im- 
plant a  general  principle  with  which  every 
wrong  practice  is  incompatible.  It  did  not, 
for  ins.ance,  so  much  attack  the  then  reign- 
ing and  corrupt  fashions,  which  were  proba- 
bly, like  the  fashions  of  other  countries, 
temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  at  the  world- 
liness,  which  is  the  root  and  stock  from 
which  all  corrupt  fashions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  addressed  him- 
self more  particularly  to  the  Israelitish  wo- 
men, inveighed  not  only  against  vanity,  lux- 
ury, and  immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with 
great  propriety  censured  even  those  precise 
instances  of  each,  to  which  the  women  of 
rank,  in  the  particular  country  he  was  ad- 
dressing, were  especially  addicted  ;  nay,  he 
enters  into  the  minute  detail*  of  their  very 
personal  decorations,  and  brings  specific 
charges  against  several  instances  or  their 
levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
ing, "however,  chiefly  tp^eensure  the  turn  of 
character  which  these  inflieated  But  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed 
to  all  ages,  stations,  and  countries,  seldom 
contains  any  such  detailed  animadversions ; 
for  though  many  of  the  censurable  modes 
which  the  prophet  so  severely  reprobated, 
continued  probably  to  be  still  prevalent  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  yet 
bow  little  would  it  have  suited  the  universal- 
ity of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  his  preach- 
ing to  such  local,  limited,  and  fluctuating 
customs  !  not  but  there  are  many  texts 
which  actually  do  define  the  christian  con- 
duct as  well  as  temper,  with  sufficient  par- 
ticularity to  serve  as  a  condemnation  of  ma- 
ny practices  which  are  pleaded  for,  and  oft- 
en to  point  pretty  directly  at  them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  chris- 
tians who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dress, 
expense,  and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of 
their  being  mere  matters  of  indifference,  and 
no  where  prohibited  in  the  gospel,  to  consid- 
er that  such  practices  strongly  mark  the 
temper  and  spirit  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, and  in  that  view  are  so  little  credit- 
able to  the  christian  profession,  as  to  furnish 
a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against  the  piety 
of  those  who  indulge  in  them. 

Ha  3  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day  when 
he  added  three  thousand  converts  to  the 
church  by  a  single  sermon,  narrowed  his 
subject  to  a  remonstrance  against  this  di- 
version, or  that  public  place,  or  the  other 
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vain  amusement,  it  might  indeed  have  suited 
the  case  of  some  of  the  female  Jewish  con- 
verts who  were  present,  but  such  restric- 
tions as  might  have  been  appropriate  to  them, 
would  probably  not  hare  applied  to  the  cases 
of  the  Parthians  and  Modes,  of  which  bis 
audience  was  partly  composed ;  or  such  as 
might  have  belonged  to  them,  would  have 
been  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Cretes  and 
Arabians;  or  again,  those  which  suited  these 
would  not  have  applied  to  the  Elamites  and 
Mesapotamians.    By  such  partial  and  cir 
curoscribed  addresses,  his  multifarious  au- 
dience, composed  of  all  nations  and  coun- 
tries, would  not  have  been,  as  we  are  told 
they  were*  *  pricked  to  the  heart.'    But  when 
he  preached  on  the  broad  ground  of  general 
4  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,9  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they  all  cried  out,  4  What  shall  we  do  ?' 
These  collected  foreigners,  at  their  return 
home,  must  have  found  very  different  usages 
to  be  corrected  in  their  different  countries  ; 
Of  course  a  detailed  restriction  of  the  popu- 
lar abuses  at  Jerusalem,  Would  have  been  of 
little  use  to  strangers  returning  to  their  re- 
spective nations.    The  ardent  apostle,  there- 
fore, acted  more  consistently  in  communica- 
ting to  them  the  large  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  the  gospel  which  should  at  once  in- 
volve all  their  scattered  and  separate  duties, 
as  well  as  reprove  all  their  scattered  and 
separate  corruptions,  for  the  whole  always 
includes  a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  the 
less.    Christ  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  lim- 
iting their  condemnation  to  the  peculiar  van- 
ities  reprehended  by  Isaiah,  embraced  the 
very  soul  and  principle  of  them  all,  in  such 
exhortations  as  the  following:  *  Be  ye  not 
conformed  to  the  world  :' — *  If  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him  :* — '  The  fashion  of  this  world  passcth 
away.1    Our  Lord  and  his  apostles,   whose 
future  unselectcd  audience  was  to  be  made 
up  out  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world,  attacked  the  evil  heart,  out  of  which 
all  those  incidental,  local,  peculiar,  and  pop- 
ular corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  immediate 
followers,  the  luxury  and  intemperance  of 
the  Romans  had  arisen  to  a  pitch  before  un- 
known in  the  world  ;  but  as  the  same  gospel, 
which  its  Divine  Author  and  his  disciples 
were  then  preaching  to  the  hungry  aud  ne- 
cessitous, was  afterwards  to  be  preached  to 
liigh  and  low,  not  excepting  the  Roman  em- 
perors themselves ;  the  large  precept, 
*  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  you 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,'  was  likely  to 
be  of  more  general  use,  than  any  separate 
exhortation  to  temperance,  to  thankfulness, 
to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense ; 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  left  in  some 
degree  to  the  judgment  and  circumstances 
of  the  individual. 

Wheil  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  visited 
the  *  Saints  of  Caesar's  household,1  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have 
heard  without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the 
fashionable  amusements  in  the  court  of  Ne- 
To.    He  must  have  reflected  with  peculiar 


indignation  on  many  things  which  were  pw  • 
Used  in  the  Circeosian  games ;  yet,  instead 
of  pruning  this  corrupt  tree,  and  tiugliL? 
out  even  the  inhuman  gladiatorial  sporu  fo 
the  object  of  his  condemnation,  he  hid  Us 
axe  to  the  root  of  all  corruption,  by  preach- 
ing to  them  that  Gospel  of  Christ  of  wtio 
4  be  was  not  ashamed,'  and  showing  U>  tUia 
that  believed,  that 4  it  was  the  power  of  Go. 
and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  Of  Out  gospel  tb 
great  object  was,  to  attack  not  one  yo\>\ilr 
evil,  but  the  whole  body  of  sin.  fow  Hr 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  was  the  Dis- 
appropriate means  for  destroying  this . )-. 
by  what  other  means  could  the  fervid  ima- 
gination of  the  apostle  have  so  powerfu.: 
inforced  the  heinousness  of  sin,  as  by  ink- 
ing on  the  costliness  of  the  sacrifice  wtut 
was  offered  for  its  expiation  ?  It  is  somewb 
remarkable,  that  about  the  very  time  of  I . 
preaching  to  the  Romans,  the  public  tut 
had  sunk  to  such  an  excess  of  deprwitj 
that  the  very  women  engaged  in  those  stal- 
ing encounters  with  the  gladiators. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  better  thv 
the  right  practice  othis  hearers  should  &<* 
out  of  the  right  principle ;  and  next,  tu<  >p 
cifically  reprobating  these  diversions  mtga: 
have  had  this  ill-effect,  that  succeeding  age. 
seeing  that  they  in  their  arousemeoucafi* 
somewhat  short  of  those  dreadful  eicea©  ti- 
the polished  Romans,  would  only  hare  plan- 
ed tltemselves  on  their  own  comparative  «• 
Ceriority ;  and  on  this  principle,  eves  l* 
ull  fights  of  Madrid  might  in  time  btre  h* 
their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is,  the  sp«* 
knew  that  such  abominable  corruption 
could  never  subsist  together  with  Christiwi- 
tv,  and  in  fact,  the  honour  of  abo^1^ 
these  barbarous  diversions,  was  reserredte 
Constantine,  the  first  Christain  emperor. 

Besides,  the  apostles,  by  inveWringag*1115; 
some  particular  diversions,  migntbave  stay- 
ed to  sanction  all  which  they  did  not  actual 
censure :  and  as,  in  the  lapse  of  tune,  *D 
the    revolutions   of  governments,  customs 
change  and  manners  fluctuate,  bad  a ^aU 
reprehension  of  the  fashions  of  the  "**?"* 
istiog  age  been  published  in  the  New  I  fit- 
ment, that  portion  of  scripture  must  is  ww 
have  become  obsolete,  even  in  that  *«j 
same  country,  when  the  fashions  l^*, 
should  have  changed.    Paul  and  bis  brou£ 
apostles,  knew  that  their  epUtles wouW« 
the  oracles  of  the  Christian  world,  *£*^i 
temporary   diversions  would  be  'or^r.J 
In  consequence  of  this  knowledge  W  ^ 
universal  precept  to  avoid  '  the  lost  « 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  jj**2i 
they  have  prepared  a  lasting  antidote  sg^ 
the  principle  of  all  corrupt  plca*°'f,to  fa 
will  ever  remain  equally  applies*"6  ™  ^ 
loose  fashions  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  w 
try,  to  the  end  of  the  world.        ,        ^ 
Therefore,  to  vindicate  dirersiiio*  »^ 
are  in  themselves  unchristian,  on uwi» 
tended  ground  that  they  are) £ -jghi 
condemned  in  the  gospd,  would  nw»*    .  . 
absurd  than  if  the  heroes  of  NeW^,j 
should  bring  it  as  a  proof  that  their  pen*^ 
meetings  are  not  condemned  in  *"? 
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because  St.  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, did  not  apeak  against  these  diver- 
sions ;  and  that  io  availing  himself  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  as  A  happy  illustration  of  the 
Christian  race,  he  did  not  drop  any  censure 
oq  the  practice  itself:  a  practice  which  was 
indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races  of 
Christian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
contented  with  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of 
leaves,  is  superior  to  that  criminal  spirit  of 
gambling  which  iniquitously  enriches  the 
victor  by  beggaring  the  competitor. 

Local  abuses,  as  we  have  said,  were  not 
the  object  of  a  book  whose  instructions  were 
to  be  of  universal  and  lasting  application. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  little  is  said  in  the  gospel 
of  toe  then  prevailing  corruption  of  polyga- 
my ;  nothing  against  the  savage  custom  of 
exposing  children,  or  even  against  Blavery  ; 
nothing  expressly  against  suicide  or  duelling ; 
the  last  Gothic  custom,  indeed,  did  not  exist 
among  the  crimes  of  Paganism.  But  is 
there  not  an  implied  prohibition  against  po- 
lygamy, in  the  general  denunciation  against 
adultery  I  Is  not  exposing  of  children  con- 
demned in  that  charge  against  the  Romans, 
that  *  they  were  without  natural  affection  ?' 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure  against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  *  do  unto  oth- 
ers as  you  •would  have  them  do  unto  you  ?' 
and  against  suicide  and  duelling,  in  the  gen 
era!  prohibition  against  murder,  which  is 
strongly  enforced,  and  affectingly  amplified 
by  the  solemn  manner  in  which  murder  is 
traced  back  to  its  first  seed  of  anger,  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  ? 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gos- 
pel should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  gen- 
eral laws,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which 
mast  necessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all 
individual,  local,  and  inferior  errors ;  errors 
which  could  not  have  been  specifically  guard- 
ed against,  without  having  a  distinct  gospel 
for  every  country,  or  without  swelling  the 
divine  volume  into  such  inconvenient  length 
as  would  have  defeated  one  great  end  or  its 
promulgation.*  And  while  its  leading  prin- 
ciples are  of  universal  application,  it  must  al- 
ways, in  some  measure,  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  preacher,  and  to  the  conscience 
of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether  the  life 
and  habits  of  those  who  profess  it,  are  con- 
formable to  its  main  spirit  and  design. 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised  to  purify  the 
hearts  and  renew  the  natures  of  repenting 
and  believing  Christians  ;  and  the  composi- 
tions it  inspired,  are  in  some  degree  analo- 
gous to  the  workmanship  it  effects.  It  pro 
hihited  the  vicious  practices  of  the  apostoli- 
cal days,  by  prohibiting  the  passions  and 
principles  which  render  them  gratifying; 
and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  of  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  gra- 
tification in  the  resorts  of  vanity :  and  thus 
effectually  provides  for  the  reformation  of  the 

••Tothejwr  the  gospel  is  preached/  Luke, 


habits,  and  refuses  a  relish  for  rational  and 
domestic  enjoyments,  and  for  whatever  can 
administer  pleasure  to  that  spirit  of  peace, 
and  love,  and  hope,  and  joy,  which  animates 
and  rules  the  renewed  heart  of  the  true 
Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
though  to  a  superficial  reader  it  may  seem, 
hut  very  remotely  connected  with  the  pre" 
sent  subject,  yet  to  readers  of  another  oast, 
seems  to  settle  the  matter  beyond  contro- 
versy. In  the  parable  of  the  great  supper, 
tbis  important  truth  is  held  out  to  us,  that 
even  things  good  in  themselves,  may  be  the 
means  o<  our  eternal  ruin ;  by  drawing  our 
hearts  from  God,  and  causing  us  to  make 
light  of  the  offers  of  the  gospel.  One  invited 
guest  had  bought  an  estate,  another  had 
made  a  purchase,  equally  blameless,  of  oxen  > 
a  third  had  married  a  wife,  an  act  not  illaud- 
able  in  itself.  They  had  all  different  rea- 
sons, none  of  which  appeared  to  have  any 
moral  turpitude;  but  they  all  agree  in  this, 
to  det  line  the  invitation  to  the  supper.  The 
worldly  possessions  of  one,  the  worldly  busi- 
ness of  another,  and  what  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to,  the  love  to  his  dearest  re- 
lative, of  a  third,  (a  love,  by  the  way,  not 
only  allowed,  but  commanded  in  scripture) 
were  brought  forward  as  excuses  for  not  at- 
tending to  the  important  business  of  reli- 
gion. The  consequence*  however,  was  the 
same  to  all.  (  None  of  those  which  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.'  If  then 
things  innocent,  things  necessary,  things  fau- 
dahle,  things  commanded,  become  sinful, 
when  by  unseasonable  or  excessive  indul- 
gence, they  detain  the  heart  and  affections 
from  God,  how  vain  will  all  those  arguments 
necessarily  be  rendered,  which  are  urged  by 
the  advocates  for  certain  amusements,  on  the 
ground  of  their  harmlessnets ;  if  those  amuse- 
ments serve  (not  to  mention  any  positive 
evil  which  may  belong  to  them)  in  like  man- 
ner to  draw  away  the  thoughts  and  affections 
from  all  spiritual  objects  ! 

To  conclude  ;  when  this  topic  happens  to 
become  the  subject  of  conversation,  instead 
of  addressing  severe  and  pointed  attacks  to 
young  ladies  on  the  sin  of  attending  places 
of  diversion  would  it  not  be  better  first  to 
endeavour  to  excite  in  them  that  principle  of 
Christianity,  with  which  such  diversions 
seem  not  quite  compatible  ;  as  the  physician, 
who  visits  a  patient  in  an  eruptive  fever, 
pays  little  attention  to  those  spots  which  to 
the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease,  ex- 
cept indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  as  indica- 
tions to  let  him  into  its  nature,  but  goes 
straight  to  the  root  of  the  malady  ?  He  at- 
tacks the  fever,  he  lowers  the  pulse,  he 
changes  the  system,  he  corrects  the  general 
habit ;  well  knowing  that  if  he  can  out  re- 
store the  vital  principle  of  health,  the  spots, 
which  were  nothing  but  symptoms,  will  die 
away  of  themselves. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitate 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always 
aim  our  blow  at  each  particular  corruption  ; 
but  making  it  our  business  to  convince  our 
pupil  that  what  brings  forth  the  evil  fruit 
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to  ask— CotiW  oar  numerous  places  of  pui-.r 
resort,  could  our  ever-multiplying  wen* 
more  select  but  not  less  dangerous  diiei^ 
nightly  overflow  with  an'  excess  hitherto  «■ 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  pleasure '" 


she  exhibits,  cannot  be  a  branch  of  the  true 
vine ;  we  should  thus  avail  ourselves  of  in- 
dividual corruptions,  for  impressing  her  with 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  purifying  the 
common  source  from  which  they  flow— a  cor- 
rupt nature.  Thus  making  it  our  grand 
business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue  th.« 
true,  the  compenduous.  the  only  method  of  j 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those 
amiable  and  not  til-disposed  young  persons, 
who  complain  of  the  rigour  of  human  pro- 
hibitions, and  declare, 4  they  meet  with  no 
such  strictness  in  the  Gospel,'  by  asking 
them,  with  the  most  affectionate  earnestness, 
if  they  can  conscientously  reconcile  their 
nightly  attendance,  at  every  public  place, 
which  they  frequent,  with  such  precepts  as  the 
following;  'Redeeming  the  time  :' — «  Watch 
and  pray  :'— *  Watch,  for  ye  know  not  at 
what  time  your  Lord  cometh  :' — *  Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil :' — *  Set  your 
affections  on  things  above  :*— *  Be  ye  spiritu- 
ally minded  :>— «  Crucify  the  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts  !*    And  I  would  venture 

to  offer  one  criterion,  by  which  the  persons  quiet,  such  exile  from  family  debghfe.  i> 
in  question  may  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  fashion  imposes,  then  indeed  the  service  of 
positive  innocence  and  safety  of  such  diver-   Christianity  would  no  longer  merit  its  pro- 


CHAP.  XIX. 

A  worldly  spirit  incompatible  with  ike  ♦/>: 
of  Christianity* 

Is  it  not  whimsical  to  hear  such  complain?; 
against  the  strictness  of  religion  as  ver 
frequently  hearing,  from  the  beings  who  art 
voluntarily  pursuing,  as  has  been  shown  i. 
the  preceding  chapters,  a  course  ofli 
which  fashion  makes  infinitely  more  seven. 
How  really  burdensome  would  Chrisiiinfir 
be  if  she  enjoined  such  sedulous  applicate 
such  unremitting  labours,  such  a  success 
of  fatigues!  If  religion  commanded  sue 
hardships  and  self-denial,  such  days  of  horn, 
such  evenings  of  exertion,  such  nights  o? 
broken   rest,   such    perpetual  sacrifices  ? 

•        *  •  *1  *■  *■  "■  _1     I"     La.       « 


sions  ;    I  mean,  provided  they  are  sincere 
in    their  scrutiny  and  honest  in  their  avow- 
al.    If,  on  their  return  at   night  from  those 
places,  they  find  they  can  retire,  and  'com- 
mune with  their  own   hearts :'  if  thev   find 
the  love  of  God  operating:  with  undiminished 
force  on  their  minds  ;  if  they  can  *  bring 
every  thought  into  subjection,'  and  concen- 
trate every  wandering  imagination  ;  if  they 
can  soberly  examine  into  their  own  state  of 
mind : — I  do  not  sav   if  they  can  do  all  this 
perfectly  and  without  distraction  ;  (for  who 
almost  can  do  this  at  anv  time  ?)  but  if  thev 
can  do  it  with  the  same  decree  of  seriousness, 
pray  with  the  same  desrree  of  fervour,  and 
renounce  the  world  in  as  great  a  measure  as 
at  other  times  ;  and  if  thev  can  lie  down 
with    a   peaceful  consciousness  of  having 
avoided  in  the  evening,   4  that  temptation' 
which  they  had  prayed  not  to  be  *  led  into' 
in  the  morning,  they  mav  then  more  reasona- 
bly hope  that  all  is  well,  and   that  thev  are 
not  speaking  false  peace  to  their  hearts. — 
Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  the  blessine  of  our 
Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  or  to 
enjoy,  is  it  not  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
thing  ought  not  to  be  done  or  eninved  ?    On 
all  the  rational  enjoyments  of  society,  on  all 
healthful  and  temperate  exercise,  on  the  de- 
lights of  friendship,  arts,  and  polished  letters, 
on  the  exquisite  pleasures  resulting  from  the 
enjoyment  of  rural  scenerv  ;  and  the  beau- 
ties of   nature :    on  the    innocent  partici- 
pation of  these  we  may  ask  the  divine  favour 
— for  the  sober  enjoyment  of  these  we  mav 
thank  the  divine  beneficence :  but  do  we 
feel  equally  disposed  to  invoke  blessings  or 
return  praises  for  gratifications  found  (to  sav 
no  worse}  in  levity,  in  vanity,  and  waste  of 
time? — Ir  these  tests  were  fairly  used;  if 
these  experiments  were  honestly  tried  ;  if 
these  examinations    were    conscientiously 
made,  may  we  not,  without  offence,  presume 


ent  appellation  of  being  a  *  reasonable  ser- 
vice :'  then  the  name  of  perfect  slaTer? 
might  be  justly  applied  to  that  which  wet* 
told  in  the  beautiful  language  of  mr  churrL 
is  '  a  service  of  perfect  freedom  ;'  a  serried 
the  great  object  of  which  is  « to  deliver  fe 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  tbegk- 
rious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.' 
A  worldly  temper,  by  which  I  mean  a  <fc- 

•  If  I  might  presume  to  recommend  a  book  whrk 
of  all  others  exposes  the  insignificance,  nnitj.  u 
tleness  and  emptiness  of  the  world,  1  ahoaM  ** *r 
itate  to  name  Mr.  Law's  'Serious  call  to  a  dt^*" 
and  holy  life.'  Few  writers  except  Pascal,  h«f  *' 
rected  so  much  acutencss  of  reasoning  as»<i  *" 
much  pointed  wit  to  this  object.  He  not  i*:» 
makes  the  reader  afraid  of  a  worldly  hfe<»  1C 
count  of  its  sinfulness,  hut  ashamed  o(  H  <® »" 
count  of  its  folly.  Few  men  perhapa  have  fcu  • 
deeper  insight  into  the  human  heart,  or  saw  m«t 


skilfully  probed  its  corruptions  :  yet  on  p*u** 
doctrine  his  views  do  not  seem  to  be Just ;  ami  e  * 
disquisitions  are  often  unsound  and  fanciful,  - 
that  a  general  perusal  of  his  works  would  iw  t  '• 
be  profitable  nor  intelligible.    To  \^»m^' 
woman  immersed  in  the  vanities  of  Iifti  or    b* 
busy  man  overwhelmed  with  its  cares,  1  **°     , 
book  so  applicable,  or  likely  to  exhibit  *««  T* 
force  the  vanity  of  the  shadow*  they  arc  puw»B* 
But,  even  in  this  work.  Law  is  not  a  ««  f  T^ 
evangelical  light ;  and  in  many  of  k"*™^  "  B 
highly  visionary  and  whimsical :  and  Ina **  *  ^  t 
some'excellent  persons  who  were  ",st  _lff  •;  JJ„ 
admirable  genius  to  see  the  wants  of  m«jr 
hearts,  andthc  utter  insufficiency  of  the  wono 
fill  up  the  craving  void,  who,  though  tbe/oecj.  f 
eminent  for  piety  and  self-denial,  »»«""  \  ' 
userulnes  abridged  ;  and  whose  mnK»  "J* 
tracted  something  of  amonaatfc  se*W  °J     ^ 
qualified  perusal  of  Mr.  Law.    ^^.""Ej^ 
does  not  call  on  us  to  starve  oar  bojw^      .^ 
corruptions.    As  the  mortified  affU  V**; 
and  self-denying    baptist,  preaching  «p«  y, 
because  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  w  H  J1?;,^* 
Law  has  no  superior, 
on  spiritual  grounds 


;mgdom  or  neavcu  -  -  f r^nlW 
Law  has  no  superior.    As  a  preacner  «      ^ 
"  I  would  folio*  other  g*<^ 
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position  to  prefer  worldly  pleasures,  wordly 
•satisfactions,  and  wordly  advantages,  to  the 
immortal  interests  of  the  soul ;    and  to  let 
wordly  considerations  actuate  us  instead  of 
the  dictates  of  religion  in  the  concerns  of  or- 
dinary life ;  a  worldly  temper,  I  say,  is  not, 
like  almost  any  other  fault,  the  effect  of  pas- 
sion or  the  consequence  of  surprise,  when 
the  heart  is  off  its  guard.    It  is  not  excited 
incidentally  by  the  operation  of  external  cir- 
cumstances on  the  infirmity  of  nature  :  hut 
it  is  the  vital  spirit,  the  essential  soul,  the 
living  principle  of  evil.     It  is  not  so  much 
an  act,  as  a  state  of  being  ;    not  so  much  an 
occasional  complaint,  as  a  tainted  constitu- 
tion of  mind.    It  does  not  always  show  it&elf 
in  extraordinary  excesses,  it  has  no  perfect 
intermission.    Even  when  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately tempted  to  break  but  into  overt  and 
specific  acts,  it  is  at  work  within,  stirring 
up  the  heart  to  disaffection  against  holiness, 
and  infusing  a  kind  of  moral  disability  to 
whatever  is  intrinsically  right      It  infects 
and  depraves  all  the  powers  and   faculties  of 
the  soul ;  for  it  operates  on  the  understand- 
ing, by  blinding  it  to  whatever  is  spiritually 
♦rood  ;  on  the  will,  by  making  it  averse  from 
liod  ;   on  the  affections,  by  disordering  and 
sensualizing  them  ;    so  that  one  may  almost 
say  to  those  who  are  under  the  supreme  do- 
minion of  this  spirit,  what  was  said  to  the 
hosts  of  Joshua,    *  Ye    cannot    serve    the 
Lord.' 

The  worldliness  of  mind  is  not  at  all  com- 
monly understood,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
son : — People  suppose  that  in  this  world  our 
chief  business  is  with  the  thiugs  of  this  world, 
and  that  to  conduct  the  business  of  this  world 
well,  that  is  conformably  to  moral  princi- 
ples, is  the  chief  substance  of  moral  and 
true  goodness.  Religion,  if  introduced  at 
all  into  the  system,  only  makes  it  occasional, 
and  if  1  may  so  speak  its  holy  day  appearance. 
To  bring  religion  into  every  thing,  is  thought 
incompatible  with  the  due  attention  to  the 
things  of  this  life.  And  so  it  would  bo,  if  by 
religion  were  meant  talking  about  religion. 
The  phrase,  therefore,  is  :  *  We  cannot  al- 
ways be  praying ;  we  must*  mind  our  busi- 
ness and  our  social  duties  as  well  as  our  de- 
votion.' Worldly  business  being  thus  sub- 
jected to  wordly,  though  in  some  degree  mor- 
al, maxims,  the  mind  during  the  conduct  of 
business  grows  worldly ;  and  a  continually 
increasing  worldly  spirit  dims  the  sight  and 
relaxes  the  moral  principle  on  which  the  af 
fairs  of  the  world  are  conducted,  as  well  as 
indisposes  the  mind  for  all  the  exercises  of 
devotioo. 

But  this  temper  as  far  as  relates  to  business, 
so  much  assumes  the  semblance  of  goodness, 
that  those  who  have  not  the  right  views  are 
apt  to  mistake  the  carrying  on  the  affairs  of 
life  on  a  tolerable  moral  principle,  for  reli- 
gion. They  do  not  see  that  the  evil  lies  not  in 
their  so  carrying  on  business,  but  in  their 
not  carrying  en  the  things  of  this  life  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  things  of  eternity ;  in  their 
net  carrying  them  on  with  the  unintermitting 
idea  of  responsibility.  The  evil  does  not  lie 
fi  their  not  being  always  on  their  knees,  but 


|  in  their  not  bringing  their  religion  from  the 
closet  into  the  world  :  in  their  not  bringing 
the  spirit  of  Sunday's  devotions  into  the 
transactions  of  the  week :  in  not  transform- 
ing their  religion  from  a  dry,  and  specula- 
tive, and  imperative  system,  into  a  lively, 
and  influential,  and  unceasing  principle  of 
action. 

Though  there  are,  blessed  be  God !  in  the 
most  exalted  stations,  women  who  adorn 
their  christian  profession  by  a  consistent  con- 
duct; yet  are  there  not  others  who  are  la- 
bouring hard  to  unite  the  irreconoileable  in- 
terests of  earth  and  heaven  ?  who,  while 
they  will  not  relinquish  one  jot  of  what  thit 
world  has  to  bestow,  yet  by  no  means  re- 
nounce their  hopes  of  a  better  ?  who  do  not 
think  it  unreasonable  that  their  indulging  in 
the  fullest  possession  of  present  pleasure 
should  interfere  with  the  most  certain  rever- 
sion of  future  glory  ?  who,  after  living  in 
the  most  unbounded  gratification  of  ease, 
vanity,  and  luxury,  fancy  that  heaven  must 
be  attached  of  course  to  a  life  of  which  Chris- 
tianity is  the  outward  profession  and  which 
has  not  been  stained  by  any  flagrant  or  dis- 
honourable act  of  guilt. 

Are  there  not  many  who,  while  they  en- 
tertain a  respect  for  Religion  (for  I  address 
not  the  unbelieving  or  the  licentious)  while 
they  believe  its  truths,  observe  its  forms,  and 
would  be  shocked  not  to  be  thought  religious 
are  vet  immersed  in  this  life  of  disqualifying 
worldlines  ?  who,  though  they  make  a  con- 
science of  going  to  the  public  worship  once 
on  a  Sunday  ;  and  are  scrupulously  obser- 
vant of  the  other  rites  of  the  church,  yet 
hesitate  not  to  give  up  all  the  rest  of  their 
time  to  the  very  same  pursuits  and  pleasures 
which  occupy  the  hearts  and  engross  the  lires 
of  those  looser  characters  whose  enjoyment 
is  not  obstructed  by  any  dread  of  a  future 
account  ?  and  who  are  acting  on  the  wise 
principle  of  the  •  children  of  the  world,*  in 
making  the  most  of  the  present  state  of  be- 
ing from  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  oth- 
er to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in  un- 
seen things  is  at  times  lamentably  weak  and 
defective  even  in  the  truly  pious ;  and  that  it 
is  so,  is  the  subject  of  their  grief  and  humili- 
ation. O !  how  does  the  real  christian  take 
shame  in  the  coldness  of  his  belief,  in  the 
lowness  of  his  attainments !  How  deeply 
does  he  lament  that  *  when  he  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  him !'— *  that  the  life  he 
now  lives  in  the  flesh,  is'  not,  in  the  degree  it 
ought  to  be,  ( by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God !' 
Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  however  weak  his 
belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evident  that  his 
actions  are  principally  governed  by  it;  be 
evinces  bis  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life  in  some 
good  degree  analogous  to  the  doctrines  he 
professes ;  while  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
this  conviction,  that  faint  as  his  confidence 
may  be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and 
feeble  as  his  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst 
of  times  he  would  not  exchange  that  faint 
measure  of  trust  and  hope  for  all  the  actual 
pleasures  and  possessions  of  his  most  splen- 
did acquaintance;  and  what  is  a  proof  of  his 
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sincerity  be  never  seeks  the  cure  of  his  de- 
jection, where  they  seek  theirs,  id  the  world, 
but  in  God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons, 
however  strong-  it  may  be  in  speculation, 
however  orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout 
their  profession,  we  cannot  help  fearing  that 
it  is  a  little  defective  in  sincerity  :  for  if 
there  were  in  their  minds  a  full  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  eternal 
bliss  it  promises,  would  it  not  be  obvious  to 
tbera  that  there  mu*t  be  more  diligence  for 
its  attainment  ?  We  discover  great  ardour 
in  carrying  on  worldly  projects,  because  we 
believe  the  good  which  we  are  pursuing  is 
real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of  the  pur- 
suit ;  we  believe  IhsU  good  is  to  be  attained 
by  diligence,  aud  we  prudently  proportion 
our  earnestness  to  this  conviction ;  when 
therefore  we  see  persons  professing  a  lively 
faith  in  a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to 
obtain  an  interest  in  it,  can  we  forbear  sus- 
pecting that  ther  belief,  not  only  of  their 
own  title  to  eternal  happiness  but  of  eternal 
liappiness  itself,  is  not  well  grounded  ;  and 
that,  if  they  were  to  *  examine  themselves 
truly,'  and  to  produce  the  principle  of  such 
a  relaxed  morality,  the  faith  would  be  found 
to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the  practice  ? 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world 
to  make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  are 
Buch  as  apply  to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life.  That  is,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  reli- 
gions course  as  tending  to  rob  them  of  that 
actual  pleasure  which  is  within  their  reach, 
for  the  sake  of  a  remote  enjoyment.  They 
object  to  giving  up  the  seen  good  for  the  un- 
seen. But  do  not  almost  all  the  transactions 
of  life  come  under  the  same  description  ?•— 
Do  we  not  give  np  present  ease,  and  re- 
nounce much  indulgence  in  order  to  acquire 
a  ftiture  ?  Do  we  not  part  with  our  current 
money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
possess  ?  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  of- 
ten submit  to  an  immediate  inconvenience, 
by  reducing  their  present  income,  in  order 
to  insure  to  themselves  a  larger  capital  for 
their  ftrture  subsistence  ? 

Now,  *  Faith,  which  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,'  is  meant  to  furnish  the  soul 
with  present  support,  while  it  satisfies  it  as  to 
the  security  on  which  it  has  lent  itself;  n»t 
as  a  man's  bonds  and  mortgages  ashore  him 
that  he  is  really  rich,  though  he  has  not  all 
the  monev  in  hand  ready  to  spend  at  the  mo- 
ment. Those  who  truly  believe  the  Bible, 
must  in  the  same  manner  be  content  to  live 
on  its  promises,  by  which  God  has  as  it  were 
pledged  himself  for  their  future  blessedness 

Even  that  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
leads  the  persons  in  question  so  studiously  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary for  the  pleasures  of  the  present 
scene,  that  understanding  and  good  sense, 
which  leads  them  to  acquire  such  talents  as 
may  enable  them  to  relish  the  resorts  of  gay? 
ety  here ;  that  very  spirit  should  induce 
those  who  are  really  looking  for  a  future 
state  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  acquire  some- 


thing of  the  taste,  and  temper,  and  ukr< 
which  may  be  considered  as  qualifcaluxjo,: 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.    The  neg- 
lect of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one  i 
these  two  causes ;  either  they  roust  u..n< 
their    present   course    a    safe   and  propr 
course ;  or  they  must  think  that  death  i«  n 
produce  some  sudden  and  surprising  dilu- 
tion in  the  human  character.     Bat  itie  ofi< 
of  death  is  to  transport  us  to  a  new  &tate,  i< 
to  transform  us  to  a  new  nature ;  the  sin* 
of  death  is  intended   to  effect  our  delirr 
ance  out  of  this  world,  and  our  introdurt ... 
into  another ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  effect  n. 
sudden  and  wonderful,    much  less  a  tu.* 
change  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes:  so  is 
from  this  that  we  are  assured  in  Script  d/< 
( that  he  that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  at: 
he  that  is  holy  will  be  holy  still'   Tbo.c 
we  believe  that  death  will  completely  cleac- 
the  holy  soul  from  its  remaining  (ollotio> 
that  it  will  exchange  defective  sanctified 
into  perfect  purity,   entangling  temptateJ 
into  complete  freedom  ;  suffering  and  afiic- 
t  ion  into  health  and  joy;  doubts  and  fear- 
into  perfect  security,  and  oppressive  wan- 
ness into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  is  » 
magic  in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  co- 
vert an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.  Aoin 
is  awful  to  reflect,  that  such  tempera  a3fca« 
the  allowed  predominance  here  will  maintaa 
it  forever  ;  that  such  as  the  will  is  wten « 
close  our  eyes  upon  the  things  of  time, sue 
it  will  be  when  we  open  them  on  those  tf 
eternity.    The  mere  ac<  of  death  do  tmr 
fits  us  for  heaven,  than  the  mere  act  of  tfe» 
mason  who  pulls  down  our  old  house  fit? c 
for  a  new  one.     If  we  die  with  our  bftfj' 
running  over  with   the  love  of  the  wow, 
there  is  no  promise  to  lead  us  to  expect  ttei 
we  shall  rise  with   them  full  of  the  love  r. 
God      Death  indeed  will  show  us  to  «r* 
selves  such  as  we  are,  but  will  not  buj" 
such  as  we  are  not :  and  it  will  be  loo  m 
to  be  acquiring  self-knowledge  when  we  can 
no  longer  turn  it  to  any  account  bat  that* 
tormenting    ourselves.      To  Utartrito  tw 
truth  still  farther  by  an  illusion  familiar j» 
the  persons  I  address :  the  drawing  tip  w 
curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serve  to  in- 
troduce us  to  the  entertainments  behiw'l< 
does  not  create  in  us  any  new  faculties  w 
derstand  or  to  relish  those  entertoinma°> 
these  must  have  been  already  acquired ,  uk 
must  have  been  provided  W"5"Dti3 
brought  with  us  to  the  place,  *****Z 
relish  the  pleasure  of  the  place;  wW  « 
tertainment  can  only  operate  on  tmw 
we  carry  to  it.    It  is  too  late  to  be  acqm*»» 
when  we  ought  to  be  enjoying  .^ 

That  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise,  WJ^ 
positions  of  love,  meekness,  *.£**!,(** 
neas,  and  assurance ;'  that  indifference  i 
fashion  of  a  world  which  i»  £■"*  rfa 
that  longing  after  delweraocefromaj n 
desire  of   holiness,  together  ***  7^ 
fruite  of  the  spirit'  here,  ^vtt  mm   ^, 
some  part  of  our  qaaufication  ^^S^ 
mentof  a  world,  the  pleasur*  <*  *■ 
all  spiritual.    And  who  can  conc«T;  f: 
thing  comparable  to  the  awfol  «*?"* 
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ioul  Jong  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of 
vanity  and  pleasure,  yet  all  the  while  lulled 
by  the  sell-complacency  of  a  religion  of 
mere  forms ;  who,  while  it  counted  upon 
heaven  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  had  made  no 
preparation  for  it !  Who  can  conceive  any 
surprise  comparable  to  that  of  such  a  soul 
on  shutting  its  eves  on  a  world  of  sense,  of 
which  all  the  oojects  and  delights  were  so 
congenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
a  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters 
of  enjoyment  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown, 
surprising,  and  specifically  different  ?  pleas- 
ures more  inconceivable  to  its  apprehension 
and  more  unsuitable  to  its  taste,  than  the 
gratifications  of  one  sense  are  to  the  organs 
of  another,  or  than  the  most  exquisite  works 
of  art  and  genius  to  absolute  imbecility  of 
mind. 

While  we  would  with  deep  humility  confess 
that  we  cannot  purchase  heaven  by  any 
works  or  right  dispositions  of  our  own  ;  while 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  it  must  be 
purchased  for  us  by  ( Him  who  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood ;'  yet  let 
us  remember  that  we  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect we  could  be  capable  of  enjoying  the 
Cleasures  of  a  heaven  so  purchased  without 
eavenly  mindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  expect 
as  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if  their 
lieartswere  not  full  of  the  world,  now  and 
then,  in  a  fit  of  honesty  or  low  spirits,  com- 
plain that  Christianity  does  not  make  them  as 
Tood  and  as  happy  as  they  were  led  to  expect 
From  that  assurance,  that  '  great  peace  have 
.hey  who  love  the  law  of  God,'  and  that '  they  | 
>vho  wait  on  him  shall  want  no  manner  of  i 
hing  that  is  good  ;*  when  they  lament  that 
he  paths  of  religion  are  not  those  '  paths  of 
-i  Icasantness'  which  they  were  led  to  ex  pec t ; 
heir  case  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  used  to  say,  that  the  reason  why 
j  is  prescriptions,  which  commonly  cured  the 
>oor  and  the  temperate,  did  so  little  good 
imong  his  rich  and  luxurious  patients,  was, 
hat  while  he  was  labouring  to  remove  the 
lisea.se  by  medicines,  of  which  they  only  took 
I  rams,  grains,  and  scruples,  they  were  in- 
laming-  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  injurious  ali- 
nents,  which  they  swallowed  by  ounces, 
>ounds,  and  pints. 

These  fashionable  Christians  should  be  re- 
funded, that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
lade  for  them  at  their  baptism ;  that  they  are 
ot  partly  their  own  and  partly  their  Re- 
comer's.  *  He  that  is  bought  with  a  price,' 
;  the  sole  property  of  the  purchaser.  Faith 
oes  not  consist  merely  in  submitting  the 
pinions  of  the  understanding,  but  the  disno- 
tions  of  the  heart ;  religion  is  not  a  sacrifice 
f  sentiments,  but  of  affections  ;  it  is  not  the 
ribute  of  fear  extorted  from  a  slave,  but  the 
of  untary  homage  of  love  paid  by  a  child. 

Neither  does  a  Christian's  piety  consist  in 
ving  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  practices 
f  the  world,  while,  perhaps,  her  heart  is  full 
f  the  spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  rail- 
lg :  bat  it  consists  in  subduing  the  spirit  of 
ie  world,  resisting  its  temptations,  and  oppo- 
ng  its  practices,  even  while  her  dul v  ohficres 


Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  the  world 
confined  to  those  only  who  are  making  a 
figure  in  it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded 
by  the  precincts  of  the  metropolis,  nor  by  the 
limited  regions  of  first-rate  rank  and  splen- 
dour. She  who  inveighs  against  tlie  luxury 
and  excesses  of  London,  and  solaces  herself 
in  her  own  comparative  sobriety,  because 
her  more  circumscribed  fortune  compels  her 
to  take  up  with  the  second-hand  pleasures  of 
successive  watering-places,  if  she  pursue 
these  pleasures  with  avidity,  is  governed  by 
the  same  spirit :  and  she  whose  still  narrow- 
er opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  diver- 
sions of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere 
of  vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  com- 
fort herself  with  her  own  comparative  good- 
ness, by  railing  at  the  unattainable  pleasures 
of  the  watering-place,  or  the  still  more  un- 
approachable joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed 
by  the  same  spirit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain, 
as  dissipated,  and  as  extravagant  as  actual 
circumstances  adroit,  would  be  as  vain,  as 
dissipated,  and  as  extravagant  as  the  gayest 
objects  of  her  invective  actually  are,  if  she 
could  change  places  with  them.  It  is  not 
merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be  sure 
the  spirit  of  the  world  has  no  dominion  over 
us,  hut  by  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  must 
not  imagine  that  she  acquits  herself  of  her 
religious  obligations  by  paying  in  her  mere 
weekly  oblation  of  prayer.  There  is  no 
covenant  by  which  comimyiion  with  God  is 
restricted  to  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Sunday  : 
she  must  not  imagine  she  acquits  nerself  by 
setting  apart  a  few  particular  days  in  the 
year  for  the  exorcise  of  a  periodical  devo- 
tion, and  then  flying-  hack  to  the  world  as 
eagrerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  repay  her- 
self with  a  large  interest  for  tier  short  fit  of 
self-denial ;  the  stream  of  pleasure  running 
with  a  more  rapid  current,  from  having  been 
interrupted  by  this  forced  obstruction.  And 
the  avidity  with  which  we  have  seen  certain 
persons  of  a  still  less  correct  character  than 
the  class  we  have  been  considering,  return  to 
a  whole  year's  carnival,  after  the  self* imposed 
penance  of  a  passion  week,  gives  a  Bhrewd 
intimation  that  they  considered  the  tempo- 
rary abstraction  less  as  an  act  of  penitence 
for  the  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of  indemni- 
ty for  the  future.  Such  hare  weight  Protes- 
tants prudently  condition  for  retaining  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  they 
buy,  not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of 
Rome,  but  of  that  secret,  self  acquitting 
judge,  which  ignorance  of  its  own  turpitude, 
and  of  the  strict  requirements  of  the  divine 
law,  has  established  supreme  in  the  tribunal 
of  every  unrenewed  bear!. 

But  the  practice  of  self-examination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clog,  which  renders  it  peculiar- 
ly inconvenient  to  the  gay  and  worldly  :  for 
the  royal  prophet  (who  was,  however,  himself 
as  likely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  peculiar  to  greatness)  has  an- 
nexed as  a  concomitant  to  *  communing  with 
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Now  this  clause  of  the  injunction  annihilates 
the  other,  by  rendering  it  incompatible  with 
the  present  habits  of  fashionable  life,  of  which 
gtillnest  is  clearly  not  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents. It  would,  however,  greatly  assist  those 
who  do  not  altogether  decline  the  practice, 
if  they  were  to  establish  into  a  rnle  the  habit 
m(  detecting  certain  suspicions  practices,  by 
realizing  them,  as  it  were,  to  their  own 
minds,  through  the  means  of  drawing  them 
out  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their 
eves  clothed  in  language ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing that  so  effectually  exposes  an  absurdi- 
ty which  has  hitherto  passed  muster  for  want 
of  such  an  inquisition,  as  giving  it  shape, 
and  form,  and  body.  How  many  things 
which  now  silently  work  themselves  into  the 
habit,  and  pass  current  without  inquiry, 
would  then  shock  us  by  their  palpable  incon- 
sistency !  Who,  for  instance,  could  stand  the 
sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  account 
as  this  :—ttem  ;  so  many  card- parties,  balls 
and  operas  due  to  me  in  the  following  year, 
for  so  many  manuals,  prayers,  and  medita- 
tions paid  beforehand  during  the  last  six  days 
in  lent  ?  With  how  much  indignation  soev- 
er this  suggestion  may  be  treated  ;  whatever 
offence  may  be  taken  at  such  a  combination 
of  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous ;  however 
we  may  revolt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  compo- 
sition with  our  Maker,  when  pat  into  so  ma- 
ny words ;  does  not  the  habitual  course  of 
some  go  near  to  realise  such  a  statement  ? 

But  ( a  Christian's  race,'  as  a  venerable 
prelate*  observes,  'is  not  to  run  at  so  many 
feeaiV  but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular 
progress  hv  which  we  are  continually  gain- 
ing grounn  upon  sin,  and  approaching  near- 
er to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ami  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion 
of  contrite  sinners  ?  Am  I  then  jesting  at 
that  4  troubled  spirit'  which  God  has  declar- 
ed is  his  *  acceptable  sacrifice?'  God  for- 
bid !  Such  reasonable  retirements  have  been 
the  practice,  and  continue  to  be  the  comfort 
of  some  of  the  sincerest  Christians ;  and 
will  continue  to  be  resorted  to  as  long  as 
Christianity,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the  thoughts, 
even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from  sin  and 
vanity,  but  even  from  the  lawful  pursuits  of 
businesss  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life ; 
and  M  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the 
space  which  divides  us  from  eternity : 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hoars, 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  weloome 
news. 

Yet  to  those  who  seek  a  short  annual  re- 
treat as  a  mere  form ;  who  dignify  with  the 
idea  of  a  religious  retirement,  a  week  in 
which  it  is  rather  unfashionable  to  be  seen  in 
town ;  who  retire  with  an  unabated  resolu- 
tion to  return  to  the  maxims,  the  pleasures, 
and  the  spirit  of  that  world  which  they  do 
but  mechanically  renounce  J  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  this  short  secession,  which  does 
not  even  pretend  to  subdue  the  principle, 
buf  merely  suspends  the  act,  may  only  serve 

*  Bishop  Hopkins. 


to  set  a  keener  edge  on  the  appetite  for  ft* 
pleasures  they  are  quitting  ?  is  it  pot  to  be 
reared  that  the  bow  may  fly  back  with  re- 
doubled violence  from  having  been  moan- 
rally  bent?  that  by  varnishing  over  a  life  of 
vanity  with  the  transient  externals  of  a  for- 
mal and  temporary  piety  they  may  the  more 
dangerously  skin  over  the  troublesome  sore- 
ness of  a  tender  conscience,  by  laying 

This  flattering  unction  to  the  soul  f 

And  is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprehend*] 
that  such  devotions  come  in  amour  those 
vain  oblations  which  the  Almighty  has  de- 
clared he  will  not  accept?  For,  it  it  sat 
among  the  delusions  of  a  worldly  piety,  to 
consider  Christianity  as  a  thing  which  can- 
not, indeed,  safely  be  omitted,  but  which  a  to 
be  got  over;  a  certain  quantity  of  which  is, 
as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the  lump*  wits  loo; 
intervals  between  the  repetitions?  bit  sot 
amoncr  its  delusions  to  consider  religion  0 
imposing  a  set  of  hardships,  which  sues4  be 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  loot,  re* 
pite  ?— a  short  penalty  for  a  iongpJeasme' 
that  these  severer  conditions  thus  fulfilled, 
the  acquitted  Christian  having  paid  the  an- 
nual demand  of  a  rigorous  requisition,  ab 
may  now  lawfully  return  to  her  Html 
state ;  the  old  reckoning  being  adjusted,  tat 
may  begin  a  new  score,  and  receive  the  re- 
ward of  her  punctual  obedience,  is  the  re- 
sumed indulgence  of  those  gratification 
which  she  had  for  a  short  time  hud  aside*  a 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  master;  buttta 
task  performed,  and  the  master  appeaseL 
the  mind  may  discover  its  natural  beat,  a 
joyfully  returning  to  the  objects  of  its  real 
choice  \  Whereas,  is  it  not  clear  on  the  ott- 
er hand,  that  if  the  religious  exercises  bia 
produced  the  effect  which  it  is  the  niter* 
of  true  religion  to  produce,  the  penitent  com 
not  return  with  her  own  genuine  alacrity  w 
those  habits  of  the  world,  from  which  the  pi- 
ous weekly  manuals  through  which  she  » 
been  labouring  with  the  punctuality  of  in 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  the  accuracy « 
a  bead-roll  as  to  the  number,  were  inteod* 
by  the  devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader 

I  am  far  from  insinuating,  that  this  litem 
sequestration  ought  to  be  prolonged  ""^JJJ* 
out  the  year,  or  that  all  the  dayB  of  wanes 
are  to  be  made  equally  days  ?f  »"?")!" 
and  continued  meditation.     This  earw  » 
place  in  which  a  much  larger  Port|on^j 
common  Christian's  time  must  be  asngwj 
to  action  than  to  contemplation,    y  °™r 
of  the  higher  class  were  not  sent  mtou» 
world  to  shun  society,  but  to  MP"**? 
They  were  not  designed  for  the  cold  and  « 
ionary  virtues  of  solitudes  and  nwoasten^ 
but  for  the  amiable,  and  endearing,  aofl  «£ 
ful  offices  of  social  life:   they  are  of  •£■ 
gion  which  does  not  impose  idle  w^J 
but  enjoins  active  duties ;   a  ^"J^  ^ 
demands  the  most  benevolent  *f£*?r  ^ 
which  requires  them  to  he  ^^T^.  do! 
purest  motives ;    a  religion  which  dob > 
condemn  its  followers  to  the  comp«ra ^ 
easy  task  of  seclusion  from  the  wo"0. 
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Assigns  them  the  more  difficult  province  of 
living  uocorrupted  in  it ;  a  religion  which, 
while  it  forbids  them  *  to  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evilS  includes  io  that  prohibition  the 
sin  of  doing  nothing,  and  which  moreover 
enjoins  them  to  be  follow  era  of  Him  *  who 
went  about  doing  good*' 

But  may  we  not  reasonably  contend,  that 
though  the  same  sequestration  is  not  requir- 
•ed,  yet  that  the  same  spirit  and  temper  which 
we  would  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by 
those  on  whom  we  are  animadverting,  dar- 
ing the  occasional  humiliation,  must,  by  ev- 
ery real  Christian,  be  extended  throughout 
all  the  periods  of  the  year?  And  when  that 
is  really  the  case,  when  once  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion shall  indeed  govern  the  heart,  it  will 
not  only  animate  her  religious  actions  and 
employments,  bat  will  gradually  extend  it- 
self to  the  chastising  her  conversation,  will 
discipline  her  thoughts,  influence  her  com- 
mon business,  restrain  her  indulgencie&j  and. 
sanctify  her  very  pleasures. 

Bat  it  seems  that  many,  who  entertain  a 
general  notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  of  universal  and  unremitting  obli- 
gation, bat  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times 
on  all,  and  at  all  times  on  some.  To  the  at- 
tention of  such,  we  would  recommend  that 
very  explicit  address  of  our  Lord  on  the  sub- 
ject of  self-denial,  the  temper  directly  oppo- 
sed to  a  worldly  spirit :  *  And  he  said  unto 
them  all,  if  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily.'  Those  who  think  self-denial  not  of 
untvenal  obligation,  will  observe  the  word 
«//,  and*  those  who  think  the  obligation  not 
constant,  will  attend  to  the  term  daily.  These 
two  little  words  cut  up  by  the  root  all  the  oc- 
casional religious  observances  grafted  on  a 
worldly  life  ;  all  transient,  periodical,  and 
temporary  acts  of  piety,  which  some  seem 
willing  to  commute  for  a  life  of  habitual 
thoughtlessness  and  vanity. 

There  is  indeed  scarcely  a  more  pitiable 
being  than  one  who,  instead  of  making  her 
religion  the  informing  principle  of  all  she 
does,  has  only  just  enough  to  keep  her  in 
continual  fear  ;  who  drudges  through  her 
stinted  exercises  with  a  superstitious  kind  of 
terror,  while  her  general  life  shows  that  the 
love  of  holiness  is  not  the  governing  princi- 
ple in  her  heart ;  who  seems  to  suffer  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  Christianity,  but  is  a 
stranger  to  *  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  us  free.1  Let  it  not  be  thought  a 
ludicrons  invention,  if  the  author  hazard  the 
producing  a  real  illustration  of  these  re 
marks,  m  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  this 
Btamp,  who  returning  from  church  on  a  very 
cold  day,  and  remarking  with  a  good  deal  of 
self-complacency  how  much  she  had  suffer- 
ed in  the  performance  of  her  duty,  comfort- 
ed herself  with  emphatically  adding,  *  that 
she  hoped  it  would  answer.'* 

There  is  this  striking  difference  between 
the  real  and  the  worldly  Christian;  the  lat- 
ter does  not  complain  of  the  strictness  of  the 
divine  law,  but  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  own 
performance ;  while  the  worldly  Christian 
is  little  tronblcd  at  his  own  failures,  but  de- 


plores the  strictness  of  the  divine  requisitions. 
The  one  wishes  that  God  would  expect  tea.*, 
the  other  prays  for  strength  to  do  more. 
When  the  worldly  person  hears  real  Chris- 
tians speak  of  their  own  low  state,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  extreme  unworthiness,  he 
really  believes  them  to  be  worse  than  those 
who  make  no  such  humiliating  confessions. 
He  does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  is  at 
once  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  corrup- 
tions, and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is 
so  keenly  alive  to  the  perception  of  all  sin, 
as  to  be  bumbled  by  the  commission  of  such 
as  is  comparatively  small,  and  which  those 
who  have  less  correct  views  of  gospel  truth, 
hardly  allow  to  be  sin  at  all.  Such  an  one, 
with  Job,  says,  '  Now  mine  eye  teeth  Thee/ 

But  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  any 
religion,  short  of  that  by  which  the  diligent 
Christian  strives  that  all  his  actions  shall 
have  the  love  of  God  for  their  motive,  and 
the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  his  own  salva- 
tion, for  their  end ;  while  we  go  about  to 
balance  our  good  and  bad  actions,  one  against 
the  other,  and  to  take  comfort  in  the  occa- 
sional predominance  of  the  former,  while 
the  cultivation  of  the  principle  from  which 
they  should  spring  is  neglected,  is  not  the 
road  to  all  those  peaceful  fruits  of  the  spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  the  hum- 
ble and  penitent  believer.  For,  after  all  we 
can  do,  Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian 
spirit  are  the  true  criterion  of  a  Christian 
character,  and  serve  to  furnish  the  most  un- 
equivocal test  of  our  attainments  in  reli- 
gion. Our  doctrines  may  be  sound,  but  they 
may  not  be  influential ;  our  actions  may  be 
correct,  but  they  may  want  the  sanctifying 
principle;  our  frames  and  feelings  may  stem, 
nay  they  may  be  devout,  but  they  may  be 
heightened  by  mere  animal  fervour  ;  even  if 
genuine,  they  are  seldom  lasting ;  and  to  ma- 
ny pious  persons  they  are  not  given  :  it  is 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  which  most 
infallibly  indicate  the  sincere  Christian,  and 
best  prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state. 

1  am  aware  that  a  better  cast  of  charac- 
ters than  those  we  have  been  contempla- 
ting ;  that  even  the  amiable  and  the  well- 
disposed,  who,  while  tbey  want  courage  to 
resist  what  they  have  too  much  principle  to 
think  right,  and  too  much  sense  to  justify, 
will  yet  plead  for  the  palliating  system,  and 
accuse  these  remarks  of  unnecessary  rigour. 
They  will  declare  4  that  really  they  are  as 
religious  as  they  can  bo ;  they  wish  they 
were  better:  they  have  little  satisfaction 
in  the  life  they  are  leading,  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  world ;  they  cannot  fly  in 
the  face  of  custom  ;  it  does  not  become  in- 
dividuals like  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of 
fashion/  Beings  so  interesting,  abounding 
with  engaging  qualities ;  who  not  only  feel 
the  beauty  of  goodness,  but  reverence  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  are  awfully  look- 
ing for  a  general  judgment,  we  are  grieved 
to  bear  lament  *  that  they  only  do  as  others 
do/  when  they  are  perhaps  themselves  of 
such  rank  and  importance  that  if  they  would 
begin  to  do  ri^ht,  others  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  they  did.    We  are  grieved  to  hear 
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Ihero  indolently  assert,  that,  4  they  wish  it 
were  otherwise,'  wbeu  they  possess  the  pow- 
er to  make  it  otherwise,  by  setting  an  exam- 
ple which  they  know  would  be  followed. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  them  content  them- 
selves with  declaring,  that  '  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  he  singular,'  when  they  must 
feel,  by  seeing  the  influence  of  their  exam- 
ple in  worse  things,  that  there  would  be  no 
such  great  singularity  in  piety  itself,  if  once 
they  became  sincerely  pious.  Besides,  this 
diffidence  does  not  break  out  on  other  occa- 
sions. They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as 
the  opposers  of  an  old  mode  or  the  invent- 
ors of  a  new  one :  nor  are  they  equall}  back- 
ward in  being  the  first  to  appear  in  a  strange 
fashion,  such  an  one  as  often  excites  wonder, 
and  sometimes  even  offends  against  delica- 
cy. Let  not  then  diffidence  be  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  only  on  occasions  wherein  cour- 
age would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  question  if 
wc  venture  to  ask  these  gentle  characters 
who  are  thus  entrenching  themselves  in  the 
Imaginary  safety  of  surrounding  multitudes, 
and  who  say,  '  We  only  do  as  others  do,' 
whether  they  are  willing  to  run  the  tremen- 
duous  risk  of  consequences,  and  to  fare  as 
others  farB  ? 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of 
fashion  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  con- 
formity to  the  world,  one  who  has  spoken 
with  a  paramount  authority  has  positively 
said,  4  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world.' 
Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the  very  badge  and  dis- 
tinction bv  which  the  character  opposite  to 
the  Christian  is  to  be  marked,  \  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God.' 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  was 
never  perhaps  more  irresistible  than  in  the 
days  which  immediately  preceded  the  Del- 
uge ;  and  no  man  could  ever  have  pleaded  the 
fashion  in  order  to  justify  a  criminal  assimi- 
lation with  the  reigning  manners,  with  more 
propriety  than  the  patriarch  Noah.  He  had 
the  two  grand  and  contending  objects  of  ter- 
ror to  encounter  which  we  have  ;  the  fear 
of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  destruction  ;  the 
dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of  singularity. 
Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least  equally  pres- 
sing with  his ;  for  it  does  not  appear,  even 
while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
command  jn  providing  the  means  of  his  fu- 
ture safety,  that  he  saw  any  actual  symptoms 
of  the  impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense 
he  might  have  truly  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  slackness  of  preparation,  *  that  all  things 
continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning;' 
while  many  of  us,  though  the  storm  is  actual- 
ly begun,  never  think  of  providing  the  refuge: 
it  is  true  he  was  *  warned  of  God,'  and  he 
provided  '  by  faith.'  But  are  not  «we  also 
warned  of  God  ?  have  wc  not  had  a  fuller 
revelation  ?  have  we  not  seen  Scripture  il- 
lustrated, prophecy  fulfilling,  with  every 
awful  circumstance  that  can  either  quicken 
the  most  sluggish  remissness,  or  confirm  the 
feeblest  faith  ? 

Besides,  the  patriarch's  plea  for  following 
the  fashion  was  stronger  than  yon  can  pro- 
duce.   While  von  mint  see  that  many  are 


going  wrong,  be  saw  thai  none  were  going 
right.  l  All  flesh  had  corrupted  bis  wa? 
before  God;'  whilst,  blessed  be  God!  ki 
have  still  instances  enough  of  piety  to  keep 
you  in  countenance.  While  you  lames: 
that  the  world  seduces  you  (for  every  ooc 
has  a  little  world  of  bis  own)  yoor  worii 
perhaps  is  only  a  petty  neighbourhood,  a  Jew 
streets  and  squares  ;  but  the  patriarch  tod 
really  the  contagion  of  a  whole  united  woriO 
to  resist;  he  had  literally  the  example* 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  to  oppose-  Tix 
4  fear  of  man'  also  would  have  been  a  more 
pardonable  fault,  when  the  lives  of  the  saw 
individuals  who  were  likely  to  excite  re&pec: 
or  fear  was  prolonged  many  ages,  thao  it 
can  be  in  the  short  period  now  assigned  to 
human  life.  How  lamentable  then  that  be- 
man  opinion  should  operate  so  powerful^. 
when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  so  W 
and  so  short-lived, 

,  That  he  doth  cense  to  he, 

Ere  one  can  say  he  is  I 

You  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withstand  tie 
individual  allurement  of  modish  acgraifl' 
ance,  would,  if  you  had  been  in  the  pativ 
arch's  case,  have  concluded  the  struggle  " 
be  quite  ineffectual,  and  sunk  under  tbe  W£ 
posed  fruitlessoess  of  resistance.  *  MywL 
would  you  not  have  said  ?  4or  at  mostaj 
little  family  of  eight  persons  can  &*"*% 
to  stop  this  torrent  of  corruption;  I  «""«» 
the  fruitlessness  of  opposition ;  I  deplore  w 
necessity  of  conformity  with  the  Preraif» 
system  :  but  it  would  be  a  foolish  preop- 
tion to  hope  that  one  family  can  cflecij 
change  in  the  state  of  the  world.  . »  PJ 
own  case,  however,  is  it  not  certain  to  w* 
wide  an  extent  the  hearty  umonoi J*™ 
fewer  persons  in  such  a  cause  might  reaa  • 
at  least  is  it  nothing  to  what  the  paW£» 
did  ?  was  it  nothing  to  preserve  ^am.^ 
the  general  destruction  ;  was  it  n°*,n& 
deliver  his  own  soul  ?  was  it  nothing  w  re 
cue  the  souls  of  his  whole  family  ? 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  w 
world  in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  n**^, 
sound  judgment  to  comply  *J*  JSce 
whenever  we  safely  can ;  such  ^rT^ 
strengthens  our  influence  ty/^ESoo 


all  dig  Ulcus    wui    iuuucuvc    ~j     --  .Lfl-JtroO 

ourselves  the  greater  weight  of  auuwr  ;y. 
those  occasions,  when  our  conscience  „ 
ges  us  to  differ.    Those  who  are  pr«« 


cheerfully  conform  to  all  the  w>n*Crbns. 
ges  of  the  world  ;  but  those  wW  f»  ^ 
tians  will  be  scrupulous  in  dcfiDJS:r  con- 
are  really  innocent  previous  to  "~VikUt 
forraitv  to  them.    Not  what  ™JffiLA 
what  the  Gospel  calls  "roocen^w<«    ^ 
at  the  grand  scrutiny  to  have  been  J**.,  tJ 
A  discreet  Christian  will  take  duej» 
be  convinced  he  is  right  b^r*  W- "L<l>e 
sume  to  be  singular :  but  from  the '« »,  ^ 
is  persuaded  that  the  Gospd  *  ™  tng* 
world  of  course  wrong,  he  vu,."11jes.  or 
risk  his  safety  by  folfowing  ""■^J* 
haaard  his  soul  by  staking  it  on  tajg*  ^ 
ion.    All  our  most  dangerous  m^ 
from  our  not  constantly  referring  °  *hii 
tice  to  the  standard  of  Scripts  m 
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•.tte  rau table  standard  of  human  estimation 
by  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  real  value 
of  characters.     For  this  latter  standard  in 
some  cases  determines  those  to  be  good  who 
do  not  run  ail  the  lengths  in  which  the  noto- 
riously bad  allow  themselves.     The  Gospel 
has  ao  universal,  the  world  has  a  local  stand- 
ard of  goodness  ;  in  certain  societies  certain 
vices  alone  are  dishonourable,  such  as  covet- 
cusness  and  cowardice  ;  while  those  sins  ff 
which  our  Saviour  has  said,  that  they  which 
commit  them  '  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God,'  detract  nothing  from  the  respect 
some  persons    receive.      Nay,  those  very 
characters  whom  the  Almighty  has  express- 
ly and  awfully  declared  '  He  will  judge,'* 
are  received,  are  admired,  are  caressed,  in 
that  which  calls  itself  the  best  company. 

But  to  weigh  our  actions  by  one  standard 
now,  when  we  know  they  will  be  judged  by 
another  hereafter,  would  be  reckoned  the 
height  of  absurdity  in  any  transactions  but 
those  which  involve  the  interests  of  eternity. 
*  How  readest  thou  V  is  a  more  specific  di- 
rection than  any  comparative  view  of  our 
own  habits  with  the  habits  of  others  :  and  at 
the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  little  avail  that  our 
actions  have  risen  above  those  of  bad  men, 
if  our  views  and  principles  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Nor  is  their  practice  more  commendable, 
who  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick  out  the 
worst  actions  of  good  men,  by  way  of  justi- 
fying their  own  conduct  on  the  comparison. 
The  fanlts  of  the  best  men,  *  for  there  is  not 
a  just  man  upon  earth  who  sinneth  not,'  can 
in  no  wise  justify  the  errors  of  the  worst : 
and  it  is  not  invariably  ihe  example  of  even 
good  men  that  we  must  take  for  our  unerring 
rule  of  conduct :  nor  is  it  by  a  single  action 
that  either  they  or  we  shall  be  judged ;  for 
in  that  case  who  could  be  saved  ?  but  it  is  by 
the  general  prevalence  of  right  principles 
and  good  habits  and  Christian  tempers  ;  by 
the  predominance  of  holiness  and  nghteous- 
ness,  and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  the 
power  of  humility,  faith  and  love  in  the 
heart. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity^— 
The  corruption  of  human  nature.  The 
doctrine  of  redemption.  The  necessity  of 
a  change  of  hart  and  of  the  divine  influ- 
ences to  prodw:e  that  change.  With  a 
sketch  of  the  Christian  character. 

The  author  having  in  this  little  work  taken 
a  view  of  the  false  notions  often  imbibed  in 
early  life  from  a  bad  education,  and  of  their 
pernicious  effects  ;  and  having  attempted  to 
point  out  the  respective  remedies  to  these ; 
she  would  now  draw  all  that  has  been  said  to 
a  point,  and  declare  plainly  what  she  humbly 
conceives  to  be  the  source  whence  all  these 
false  notions  and  this  wrong  conduct  realty 
proceed :    the  prophet  Jeremiah  shall  an- 


*  Hebrews,  siii.  4 


swer :  4  It  is  because  they  have  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewn 
out  to  themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns 
that  can  hold  no  water/  It  is  an  ignorance 
past  belief  of  what  true  Christianity  really 
is :  the  remedy,  therefore,  and  the  only  rem- 
edy that  can  be  applied  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  is  religion,  and  by  Keligion  she 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  religion 
should  be  taught  at  an  early  period  of  Itfe; 
that  children  should  be  brought  up  i  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'  The 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  taught  has 
likewise  with  great  plainness  been  suggested ; 
that  it  should  be  done  in  so  lively  and  famil- 
iar a  manner  as  to  make  religion  amiable, 
and  her  ways  to  appear,  what  they  really  are, 
*  ways  of  pleasantness.'  And  a  slight  sketch 
has  been  given  of  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
by  which  her  amiableness  would  more  clearly 
appear.  But  this,  being  a  subject  of  such 
vast  importance,  compared  with  which  every 
other  subject  sinks  into  nothing ;  it  seems 
not  sufficient  to  speak  on  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  in  detaehtil  parts,  hut 
it  is  of  importance  to  point  out,  though  in  a 
brief  and  imperfect  manner,  the  mutual  de- 
pendance  of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and 
the  influence  which  these  doctrines  have  up* 
on  the  heart  and  life,  so  that  the  duties  of 
Christianity  may  be  seen  to  grow  out  of  its 
doctr>nes  :  by  which  it  will  appear  that 
Christian  virtue  differs  essentially  from  pa- 
gan :  it  is  of  a  quite  different  kind;  the 
plant  itself  is  different,  it  comes  from  a  dif- 
ferent root,  and  grows  in  a  different  soil. 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  bumbling  doctrine 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which 
was  followed  from  the  corruption  of  our  first 
parents,  makes  way  for  the  bright  display  of 
redeeming  love.  How  from  the  abasing 
thought  that  'we  are  all  as  sheep  going 
astray,  every  one  in  his  own  way ;'  that  none 
can  return  to  the  shepherd  of  our  souls, 4  ex- 
cept the  Father  draw  him:'  that  'the  nat- 
ural man  cannot  receive  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually  discern- 
ed r1  how  from  this  humiliating  view  of  tlie 
helplessness,  as  well  as  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  animating 
doctrine,  the  offer  of  divine  assistance.  Bo 
that,  though -human  nature  will  appear  from 
this  view  in  a  deeply  degraded  state,  and 
consequently  all  have  cause  for  humility,  yet 
not  one  has  cause  for  despair :  the  disease  in- 
deed is  dreadful,  but  a  poysician  is  at  band, 
both  able  and  willing  to  save  us :  though  we 
are  naturally  without  4  strength,  our  help  is 
laid  upon  one  that  is  mighty.'  If  the  gospel 
discover  to  us  our  lapsed  state,  it  discovers 
also  the  means  of  our  restoration  to  the  di- 
vine image  and  favour.  It  not  only  discov- 
ers but  impresses  this  image;  it  not  only 
gives  us  the  description,  but  the  attainment 
of  this  favour;  and  while  the  word  of  God 
suggests  the  remedy,  his  spirit  applies  it 

We  should  observe  then,  that  the  doctrines 
of  our  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with 
a  beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into  one 
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piece.  We  should  get  such  a  view  of  their 
reciprocal  dependence  as  to  be  persuaded 
that  without  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  corrup- 
tions we  can  never  seriously  believe  in  a 
Saviour,  because  the  substantial  and  accep- 
table belief  in  Him  most  always  arise  from 
the  conviction  of  our  want  of  Him;  that 
without  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  Holy  Spir- 
it can  alone  restore  our  fallen  nature,  repair 
the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image  of  God 
upon  the  heart,  we  never  shall  be  brought  to 
serious  humble  prayer  for  repentance  and 
restoration  ;  and  that,  without  this  repen- 
tance, there  is  no  salvation  :  for  though 
Christ  has  died  for  us,  and  consequently  to 
him  alone  we  must  look  as  a  Saviour,  yet  he 
has  himself  declared  that  he  will  save  none 
but  true  penitents. 

On  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption. 

To  come  now  to  a  more  particular  state- 
ment of  these  doctrines.  When  an  impor- 
tant edifice  is  about  to  be  erected,  a  wise 
builder  will  dig  deep,  and  look  well  to  the 
foundations ;  knowing  that  without  this  the 
fabric  will  not  be  likely  to  stand.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  religion,  out  of  which 
the  whole  structure  may  be  said  to  arise,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  foil  of  man 
from  his  original  state  of  righteousness ;  and 
the  corruption  and  helplessness  of  human  na- 
ture, which  are  the  consequences  of  this  foil, 
and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  every  one 
born  into  the  world  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  es- 
pecially of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiar- 
ly disposed  to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose, 
unamiable,  and  gloomy  idea-  They  are  apt 
to  accuse  those  who  are  more  strict  and  seri- 
ous, of  unnecessary  severity,  and  to  suspect 
them  of  thinking  unjustly  ill  of  mankind. 
Some  of  the  reasons  which  prejudice  the  in- 
experienced against  the  doctrine  in  question 
appear  to  be  the  following : 

Young  persons  themselves  have  seen  little 
of  the  world.  (  In  pleasurable  society  the 
world  puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance  ; 
and  that  softness  and  urbanity  which  prevail, 
particularly  amongst  persons  of  fashion,  are 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  more  than  they  are 
really  worth.  The  opposition*  to  this  doc- 
trine in  the  young,  arises  partly  from  ingen- 
uousness of  heart,  partly  rrora  a  habit  of  in- 
dulging themselves  in  favourable  supposi- 
tions respecting  the  world,  rather  than  of 
pursuing  truth,  which  is  always  the  grand 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  partly  from  the 
popularity  of  the  tenet,  thai  every  body  ie  so 
wonderfully  good  ! 

This  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still 
deeper  foundation,  which  is  their  not  having 
a  right  standard  of  moral  good  and  evil  them* 
selves,  in  consequence  of  their  already  par- 
taking of  the  very  corruption  which  is  spo- 
ken of,  and  which,  in  perverting  the  will, 
darkens  the  understanding  also;  they  are 
therefore  apt  to  have  no  very  strict  sense  of 
duty,  or  of  the  necessity  of  ,a  right  and  reli- 
gious motive  to  every  act 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not 


know  themselves.  Not  having  yet  beat 
much  exposed  to  temptation,  owing  io 
the  prudent  restraints  in  which  they  safe 
been  kept,  they  little  suspect  to  what  length 
in  vice  they  are  liable  to  be  transported,  nor 
bow  for  others  actually  are  carried  who  vt 
set  free  from  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  tfe< 
causes  of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to 
Observe  on  what  strong  grounds  the  doctnat 
itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  tlr 
truth :  the  history  of  the  world  being  m  fori 
little  else  than  the  history  of  the  crioao' 
the  human  race.  Even  though  the  annals  a 
remote  ages  lie  so  involved  in  obscurity,  tb 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  attaches  itself  fe 
many  of  the  events  recorded,  yet  this  one 
melancholy  truth  is  always  clear,  that  nws 
of  the  miseries  which  have  been  broogaf  sp 
on  mankind,  have  proceeded  from  thn  gen- 
eral depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  famishes  abun- 
dant proof  of  this  truth      In  a  world  foroei 
on  the  deceitful  theory  of  those  who  assert  tte 
innocence  and  dignity  of  man,  almost  afl  tie 
professions,  since  they  would  have  been  ren- 
dered useless  by  such  a  state  of  mooceace. 
would  not  have  existed.      Without  sin  we 
may  fairly  presume  there  would  have  ben 
no  sickness ;  so  that  every  medical  proies- 
sor  is  a  standing  evidence  of  this  sad  tnro. 
Sin  not  only  brought  sickness  but  death  into 
the  world ;  consequently  every  funeral  ytt 
sents  a  more  irrefragable  argument  tbn  * 
thousand  sermons.    Had  man  persevered  ■ 
his  original  integrity,  there  could  bare  bees 
no  litigation,  for  there  would  be  uocoatestt 
about  property  in  a  world  where  none  would 
be  inclined  to  attack  it.      Professors  of  »*♦ 
therefore,  from  the  attorney  who  prowcot* 
for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  who  defenrt « 
criminal,  or  the  judge  who  condemn*  w»t 
loudly  confirm  the  doctrine.    Every  rotorr 
by  sea  or  land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice 
with  humiliation,  for  conquest  itself  MP* 
terrible,  though  splendid  attestation  to  tl* 
truth  of  the  fall  of  man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrioe,^ 
universally  more  or  less  on  the  princip^* 
Why  do  we  all  secure  our  booses  *» 
bolts,  and  bars,  and  locks ?  Do  *ettW 
these  steps  to  defend  our  Kv es  or  pwp«V 
from  any  particular  fear;  from  any  so5p«c*» 
of  this  neighbour,  or  that  servant,  or  tw  «*• 
er  invader  ?  No— It  u  from  a  Pf***^ 
victionof  the  common  deprarity;  ***■ . 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  drew 
impending  evil  arising  from  the  sense 
general  corruption.  Ire  not  pritons .  w* 
and  laws  enacted  on  the. same  practicaJ  pru> 

ciple  ?  j^-oiUi 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  m^*EJ 
part  of  our  species.  Why  in  tne  n^J 
transaction  of  business  is  nothing  <J**~j  > 
without  bonds,  receipts,  and  oot« [«  **r 
why  does  not  a  perfect  confidence  »  ""J. 
nity  of  human  nature  abolish  all  »«*  *Jllc 
rkies  ;  if  not  -between  enemies,  or  p^v 
indifferent  to  each  other,  yet  at  W**£ 
friends  and  kindred,  and  the  most  bo**" 
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tie  connexions  ?  why,  but  because  of  that 
iniversal  suspicion  between  man  and  man, 
rhicbf  by  all  we  see,  and  near,  and -feel,  is 
tecome  interwoven   with  our  very  make  ? 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  individual 
ospicioo,  nay,  though  we  have  the  strongest 
tersanal  confidence,  yet  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  for  its 
>asis.    *  I  will  take  a  receipt,  though  it  were 
rom  my  brother,'  is  the  established  voice  of 
nan  kind ;  or  as  1  have  heard  it  more  artful- 
y  put,  by  a  fallacy  of  which  the  very  dis- 
guise discovers  the  principle,  4  Think  every 
nan  honest,  but  deal  with  him  as  if  yon  knew 
iim  to  be  otherwise.'      And  as  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  presumed,  would 
not  have  bled  for  the  sustenance  of  roan,  so 
their  parchments  would  not  have  been  want- 
ed as  instruments  of  his  security  against  his 
fellow  man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  these,  besides  implying  it  almost  con- 
tinually, expressly  assert  it ;  and  that  in  in- 
itaoces  too  numerous  to  be  all  of  them  brought 
forward  here.  Of  these  may  I  be  allowed  to 
produce  a  few ;  4God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  roan  was  great,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  biB  heart  was  only  evil 
continually.-" '  God  looked  upon  the  earth, 
and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  fieth  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.  And  it 
repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  hie  heart.*  j 
This  ib  a  pictureof  mankind  before  the  flood, 
and  the  doctrine  receives  additional  confirm- 
ation in  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
times  which  followed  after  that  tremendous 
judgment  had  taken  place  The  Psalms 
abound  in  lamentations  on  the  depravity  of 
man.  *  They  are  all  gone  aside ;  there  is 
none  that  doetb  rood,  no  not  one.'—'  In  thy 
sight,'  says  David,  addressing  the  Most  High, 

*  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.'  Job,  in 
his  usual  lofty  strain  of  interrogation,  asks, 

*  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean,  and 
he  that  is  born  of  a  woman  that  he  should 
be  righteous  ?  Behold  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  His  sight,  how  much  more  abomina- 
ble and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water.' f 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  this  cor 
ruption  as  arising  only  from  occasional 
temptation,  or  from  mere  extrinsic  causes. 
The  wise  man  tells  us,  that  '  foolishness  is 
bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;'  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah  assures  us, '  the  heart  is  deceit- 
ful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked :' 

*  Bishop  Butler  distinctly  declares  this  troth  to 
be  evident,  from  experience  as  well  as  Revelation, 
1  that  this  world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  Ruin ,-"  and 
?*e  will  hazard  much  who  ventures  to  assert  that 
Butler  defended  Christianity  upon  principles  un- 
consonant to  reaten^  philosophy^  OT  eouna  experi- 
ence. 

+  Genesis  vi. 

t  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  faults  of  the  most 
eminent  saints  arc  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  to  add 
fresh  confirmation  to  this  doctrine.  If  Abraham, 
Moses,  Nosh,  Elijah,  David,  and  Peter  sinned*, 
who  shall  we  presume  to  say,  has  escaped  the  unj- 
rrsal  taint 9 


and  David  plainly  states  the  doctrine :  *  Be- 
hold, I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me.'  Can  language 
be  more  explicit  ? 

The  New  Testament  corroborates  the  Old. 
Our  Lord's  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take 
the  doctrine  for  granted :  *  Thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that 
be  of  man;9  clearly  intimating,  that  the 
ways  of  man  are  opposite  to  the  ways  of  God. 
And  our  Saviour,  in  that  affecting  discourse 
to  his  disciples,  observes  to  them  that,  as 
they  were  by  bis  grace  made  different  from 
others,  therefore  they  must  expect  to  be  ba- 
ted by  those  who  were  so  unlike  them.  And 
it  should  be  particularly  observed,  as  anoth- 
er proof  that  the  world  is  wicked,  that  our 
Lord  considered  '  the  world9  as  opposed  to 
him  and  to  his  disciples.  4  If  je  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own ;  bat  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  bateth  you.1*  St.  John,  writing 
to  his  christian  church,  states  the  same  truth : 
( We  know  that  we  are  of 'God,  and  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.' 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  state* 
is  likewise  represented  as  in  a  state  of  guilt* 
and  under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  Gad. 
'  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.' 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the 
heathen  who  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  will 
not  assuredly  be  judged  by  it,  the  Saviour's 
answer  to  such  curious  inquirers  concerning 
the  state  of  others  is,  ( Strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate.9  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  God,  who  will  *  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,'  will  judge  all  men  accord* 
ing  to  their  opportunities.  The  heathen,  to 
whom  he  has  not  sent  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
will  probably  not  be  judged  by  the  Gospel. 
But  with  whatever  merer  he  may  judge  those 
who,  living  in  a  land  or  darkness,  are  with- 
out knowledge  of  his  revealed  law,  our  bu- 
siness is  not  with  them,  but  with  ourselves. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  mercy 
he  will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  chris- 
tian country,  abounding  with  means  and  or- 
dinances, where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in 


its 
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purity ;  it  is  our  business  to  inquire  how 
will  deal  with  those  who  shut  their  eyes 
to  its  beams,  who  close  their  ears  to  its  truths. 
For  an  unbeliever  who  has  passed  his  life  in 
the  meridian  of  Scripture  light,  or  for  an 
outward  but  unfruitful  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  know  not  what  hope  the  Gospel 
holds  out. 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  again  thus 
described :  --'  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity ' 
against  God !  lawful  thought !)  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  Goo,  neither  indeed 
can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh 
cannot  please  God. '  What  the  apostle  means 
by  being  in  the  JU*h>  is  evident  bv  what  fol- 
lows ;  for  speaking  of  those  wnose  hearts 
were  changed  by  divine  grace,  be  says,  *  Bat 
ye  are  no*  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit,  if  so 
•be  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  ;'  that 
is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  state : 

*  John,  it.  IP. 
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the  change  thai  has  passed  on  your  minds  by 
the  influence  oi  the  Spirit  of  God  is  so  great, 
that  your  state  may  properly  be  called  '  be 
ing  in  the  spirit.7  It  may  be  further  observ- 
ed that  the  same  apostle,  writing  to  the 
churches  of  G alalia,  tells  them,  that  the  nat- 
ural corruption  of  the  human  heart  is  con- 
tinually opposing  the  spirit  of  holiness  which 
influences  the  regenerate.  The  flesh  lust- 
eth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh;  and  these  are  contrary  to  each 
other:'  which  passage  by  the  way,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  proves  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  proves  the  necessity  of  divine  in- 
fluences. And  the  apostle,  with  respect  to 
himself,  freely  confesses  and  deeply  laments 
the  workings  of  this  corrupt  principle :  *  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?' 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  op- 
posed this  doctrine,  that  the  same  Scriptures 
which  speak  of  mankind  as  being  sinners, 
apeak  of  some  as  being  righteous  ;  and  hence 
they  would  argue,  that  though  this  depravity 
of  human  nature  may  be  general,  yet  it  can- 
not be  universal*  This  objection,  when  ex- 
amined, serves  only  like  all  other  objections 
against  the  truth,  to  establish  that  which  it 
was  intended  so  destroy.  For  what  do  the 
Scriptures  assert  respecting  the  righteous  ? 
That  there  are  some  whose  principles,  views 
and  conduct,  are  so  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  from  what  theirs  themselves 
once  were,  that  these  persons  are  honoured 
.with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  *  sons  of  God.' 
Bat  no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that 
even  these  are  sinless;  on  the  contrary  their 
faults  are  frequently  mentioned  ;  and  persons 
of  this  class  are  moreover  represented  as 
those  on  whom  a  great  change  has  passed : 
as  having  been  formerly  *  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  ;'  but  as  *  being  now  called  out  of 
darkness  into  light ;'  as  • translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son ;'  as  '  having 
passed  from  death  to  life.'  And  St.  Paul  put 
this  matter  past  all  doubt,  by  expressly  as- 
serting, that  '■they  were  all  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath  even  as  others.1 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  certain  persons, 
who  oppose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and 
who  also  seem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought  there 
were  many  sinless  people  in  the  world,  how 
they  expect  that  such  sinless  people  will  be 
saved  ?  (though  indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent 
person  being  saved  involves  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  of  which  those  who  use 
the  expression  do  not  seem  to  be  aware ;  it 
is  talking  of  curing  a  man  already  in  health.) 
» Undoubtedly,9  such  will  say,  '  they  will  be 
received  into  those  abodes  of  bliss  prepared 
for  the  righteous.'  But  be  it  remembered, 
there  is  but  one  way  to  these  blissful  abodes, 
and  that  is,  through  Jesus  Chri3t :  4  For  there 
is  none  other  name  given  among  men  where- 
by we  must  be  saved.'  If  we  ask  whom  did 
Christ  come  to  save  ?  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners .-— 4  His  name  was  called  Jesus,  be- 
cause he  came  to  save  his  people  from  their 
sins.*  When  St.  John  was  favoured  with  a 
heavenlv  vision,  he  tells  us.  that  he  beheld 


*  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  cenld  no» 
ber,  of  ail  nations,  aod  kindred,  and  people. 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throe*,  are* 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes : 
that  one  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants  iofanaeJ 
him  who  they  were : —  These  are  they  attr 
come  out  of  great  tribulation .  aod  have  wash- 
ed their  robes,  and  made  them  white  m  rt* 
blood  of  the  Lamb  -,  therefore  are  they  b** 
fore  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  drc* 
and  night  in  his  Temple;  and  He  thai  aittrU 
on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them  ;  the* 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  acr 
more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat ;  for  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  mid* 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shell  lead 
them  to  living  fountains  of  waters,  end  Gee* 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.* 

We  may  gather  from  this  description  whs* 
these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once  were  - 
they  were  sinful  creatures  :  their  robes 
were  not  spotless :  '  They  had  washed  them, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  fee 
Lamb.'  They  are  likewise  generally  repre- 
sented as  having  been  once  a  suffering  peo- 
ple :  they  came  out  of  great  tribefatioa, — 
They  are  described  as  having  overcome  t&e 
great  tempter  of  mankind, '  by  the  blood  <i 
the  Lamb  :'*  as  they  who  '  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth  :'  as  *  redeemed  fan 
among  men.'f  And  their  employment  in  t** 
regions  of  bliss  is  a  farther  confirmation  of 
the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating.— 
4  The  great  multitude,'  &c.  &e  we  are  toM, 

*  stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation 
to  our  God,  who  sitteih  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb !'  Here  we  see  they  ascribe 
their  salvation  to  Christ,  and  conseqnentrr 
their  present  happiness  to  his  atoning'  bkw*£ 
And  in  another  of  their  celestial  anthem*. 
they  say  in  like  manner  :  '  Thou  wast  shun, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  peo- 
ple, and  nation.' J 

By  all  this  it  is  evident  that  men  of  any 
other  description  than  redeemed  sinners  imK 
gain  admitance  to  heaven  some  other  way 
than  that  which  the  Scriptures  point  cot": 
and  also  that  when  they  shall  arrive  there, 
so  different  will  be  their  employment*  thai 
they  must  have  an  anthem  peculiar  to  tbeaa 
selves. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  *  the  casting: 
down  of  high  imaginations,'  and  to  promote 
humility,  than  this  reflection,  that  heaven  b 
always  in  Scripture  pointed  oat  not  as  the 
reward  of  the  innocent,  but  as  the  hope  of 
the  penitent.  This,  while  it  is  calculated  to 
'  exclude  boasting,'  the  temper  the  most  op- 
posite to  the  Gospel,  is  yet  the  most  suited  to 
afford  comfort ;  for  were  heaven  promised 
as  the  reward  of  innocence,  who  could  attain 
to  it  ?  but  being  as  it  is  the  promised  portion 
of  faith  and  repentance,  purchased  for  us  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  offered  to  even 
penitent  believer,  who  is  compelled  to  ous* 

it? 
It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doctrine 

*  Rev.  xii.  14.        t  Rev.  xiv.  4 
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of  our  corruption  produces  many  ill  effects, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  discouraged.— 
That  it  does  not  produce  those  ill  effects, 
when  Dot  misunderstood  or  partially  repre- 
sented, we  shall  attempt  to  show  :  at  the 
same  time  let  it  be  observed,  if  it  be  really 
true  we  must  not  reject  it  on  account  of  any 
of  these  supposed  ill  consequences.  Truth 
may  often  be  attended  with  disagreeable  ef- 
fects, but  if  it  be  truth  it  must  still  be  pursu- 
ed. If  for  instance,  treason  should  exist  in  a 
country,  every  one  knows  the  disagreeable 
effects  which  will  follow  such  a  conviction ; 
but  our  not  believing  such  treason  to  exist, 
will  not  prevent  such  effect  following  it :  on 
the  contrary,  our  believing  it  may  prevent 
the  fetal  consequences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  debases 
and  degrades  human  nature,  and  that  finding 
fault  with  the  building  is  only  another  way  of 
finding  fault  with  the  architect  To  the  first 
part  of  this  objection  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  man  be  really  a  corrupt,  fallen  being, 
it  is  proper  to  represent  him  as  such  :  the 
fault  then  lies  in  the  won,  and  not  in  thed*- 
irine,  which  only  states  the  truth  As  to  the 
inference  which  is  supposed  to  follow,  name- 
ly, that  it  throws  the  fault  upon  the  Creator, 
it  proceeds  upon  the  false  supposition  that 
man's  present  corrupt  state  is  the  state  in 
which  be  was  originally  created :  the  con- 
trary of  which  is  the  truth.  *  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  hath  found  out  many  in- 
ventions/ 

It  is  like w be  objected,  that  as  this  doc- 
trine must  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of  man- 
kind, it  must  consequently  produce  ill-will, 
hatred  and  suspicion.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  it  gives  us  no  worse  an  opin- 
ion of  other  men  than  it  gives  us  of  our- 
selves ;  and  such  views  of  ourselves  have  a 
very  salutary  effect,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  humility  ;  and  humil- 
ity is  not  likely  to  produce  ill-will  to  others, 
*  for  only  from  pride  cometh  contention  :' 
and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  us  of  mankind, 
it  represents  us  as  fellow-sufferers;  and 
6  u  rely  the  consideration  that  we  are  compan- 
ions in  misery  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
hatred.  The  truth  is,  these  effects,  where 
taey  have  actually  followed,  have  followed 
from  a  false  and  partial  view  of  the  subject* 

Old  persons  who  have  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  who  have  little  religion,  are  apt 
to  be  strong  in  their  belief  of  man's  actual 
corruption ;  but  not  taking  it  up  on  christian 
grounds,  this  belief  in  them  shows  itself  in  a 
narrow  and  malignant  temper  ;  in  unchari- 
table judgment  and  harsh  opinions,  in  indi- 
vidual suspicion,  and  in  too  general  a  dispo- 
sition to  hatred. 

Suspicion  and  hatred  also  are  the  uses  to 
which  Rochefaucault  and  the  other  French 
philosophers  have  converted  this  doctrine : 
their  acute  minds  intuitively  found  the  cor- 
ruption of  man,  and  they  saw  it  without  its 
concomitant  and  correcting  doctrine ;  they 
allowed  man  to  be  a  depraved  creature,  but 
disallowed  his  high  original :  they  found  him 
in  a  low  state,  but  did  not  conceive  of  him  as 
having  fallen  from  a  better,    They  repre- 
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sent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than  an  apostate  ;' 
not  taking  into  the  account  that  his  present 
degraded  nature  and  depraved  faculties  are 
not  his  original  state  :  that  he  is  not  such  as 
he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  but 
such  as  he  has  been  made  by  sin-  Nor  do 
they  know  that  he  has  not  even  now  lost  all 
remains  of  his  primitive  dignity,  all  traces  of 
his  divine  original,  but  is  still  capable  of  a 
restoration  more  glorious 

Than  is  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  know  from  what  iheyfeel, 
all  the  evil  to  which  man  is  inclined ;  but 
they  do  not  know,  for  they  have  not  felt,  all 
the  good  of  which  he  is  capable  by  the  su- 
perinduction  of  the  divine  principle  :  thus 
they  asperse  human  nature  instead  of  repre- 
senting it  fairly,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  they 
who  calumniate  the  great  Creator. 

The  doctrine  of  corruption  is  likewise  ac- 
cused of  being  a  gloomy,  discouraging  doc- 
trine, and  an  enemy  to  joy  and  comfort— 
Now  suppose  this  objection  true  in  its  fullest 
extent.  Is  it  any  way  unreasonable  that  a 
being  fallen  into  a  slate  of  sin,  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God,  should  feel  ttri- 
ously  alarmed  at  being  in  such  a  state  ?  Is 
the  condemned  criminal  blamed  because  he 
is  not  merry  ?  And  would  it  be  esteemed  a 
kind  action  to  persuade. him  that  he  is  not 
condemned  in  order  to  make  him  so  ? 

But  this  charge  is  not  true  in  the  sense 
intended  by  those  who  brinjr  it  forward.-— 
Those  who  believe  this  doctrine  are  not  the 
most  gloomy  people.  When,  indeed,  any 
one  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
brought  to  view  his  state  as  it  really  is,  a 
state  of  guilt  and  danger,  it  is  natural  that 
fear  should  be  excited  in  his  mind,  but  it  is 
such  a  fear  as  i'npeh  him  to  'flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come;'  it  is  such  a  fear  as  moved 
Noah  to  '  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his 
house.*  Such  an  one  wilt  likewise  feel  jot> 
raw  ;  not  however  %  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
which  worketh  death,'  but  that  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance.  Such  an  one  is 
said  to  be  driven  to  despair  by  this  doctrine ; 
but  it  is  the  despair  of  bis  own  ability  to 
save  himself;  it  is  that  wholesome  despair 
of  his  own  merits  produced  by  conviction 
and  humility  which  drives  him  to  seek  a  bet- 
ter refuge ;  and  such  an  one  is  in  a  proper 
state  to  receive  the  glorious  doctrine  we  are 
next  about  to  contemplate,  namely, 

That  god  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  rtb  only  begotten  bon,  that 

WHOSOEVER    BELTEVED  ON  HTM  SHOULD  HOT 
PERISH,  BUT  HAVE  EVERLASTING  LIFE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  last  import* 
ance  to  form  just  views,  for  as  it  is  the  only 
doctrine  which  can  keep  the  humble  peni- 
tent from  despair,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  false  views  of  it  do 
not  lead  us  to  presumption.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand it  rightly,  we  must  not  fill  our  minds 
with  our  own  reasoniogs  upon  it,  which  is 
the  way  in  which  some  good  people  have 
been  misled,  but  we  must  betake  ourselves 
to  the  Scriptures,  wherein  we  shall  find  the 
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doctrine  slated  so  plainly  as  to  show  that  the 
mistakes  have  not  arisen  from  a  want  of 
clearness  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a  desire 
to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notions. 
While  it  has  been  totally  rejected  by  some, 
it  has  been  so  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly 
to  retain  any  resembtaoce  to  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  redemption.  We  are  told  in  the 
beautiful  passage  last  quoted  the  source— the 
love  of  God  to  a  lost  world  ;— uAo  the  Re 
deemer  was — the  Son  of  God ;-— the  end  for 
which  this  plan  was  formed  and  executed— 
'  that  whosoever  believed  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  haveeverla&ting  life.* — *  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  1  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked.' — '  He  would  have  all 
men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.'—4  He  would  not  have  any  per- 
ish, but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.' 
There  is  nothing  surely  in  all  this  to  pro- 
mote gloominess.  On  the  contrary,  if  kind- 
ness and  mercy  have  a  tendency  to  win  and 
warm  the  heart,  here  is  every  incentive  to 
joy  and  cheerfulness.  Christianity  looks 
kindly  towards  all,  and  with  peculiar  tender- 
ness on  such  as,  from  humbling  views  of 
their  own  nn worthiness,  might  be  led  to  fan- 
cy themselves  excluded: — we  are  expressly 
told,  that  *  Christ  died  for  all  .-'— that  '  he 
tasted  death  for  every  man  ;' — that  *  he  died 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  wor/d.*  Accord- 
ingly he  has  commanded  that  his  gospel 
should  be  *  preached  to  every  creature ;' 
which  is  in  effect  declaring,  that  not  a  sin- 
gle human  being  is  excluded  :  for  to  preach 
the  gospel  is  to  offer  a  Saviour :— and  the 
•Saviour  in  the  plainest  langnage  oners  him- 
self to  all,— declaring  to  '  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,' — '  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved.1  It 
is  therefore  an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one 
will  perish  for  the  want  of  a  Saviour,  but  for 
rejecting  him.  That  none  are  excluded  who 
do  not  exclude  themselves,  as  many  unhap- 
pily do,  who  *  reject  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves,  and  so  receive  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain ' 

But  to  suppose  that  because  Christ  has 
died  for  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,9  the 
whole  world  will  therefore  be  savett,  is  a  most 
fatal  mistake.  In  the  same  book  which  tells 
us  that  *  Christ  died  for  all,1  we  have  like- 
wise this  awful  admonition ;  *  Strait  is  the 
gate,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it ;'  which, 
whether  it  be  understood  of  the  immediate 
reception  of  the  gospel,  or  of  the  final  use 
which  was  too, likely  to  be  made  of  it,  gives 
do  encouragement  to  hope  that  all  will  be 
qualified  to  partake  of  its  promises.  And 
whilst  it  declares  that ( there  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  the  name  of 
Jesus;1  it  likewise  declares 

THAT  *  WITHOUT  HOLINESS    NO   MAN  SHALL 
SJSE  THE  LORD.' 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  tome,  in 
their  zeal  to  defend  the  gospel  doctrines  of 
free  grace,  have  materially  injured  the  gos- 
pel doctrine  of  holiness  .*  stating  that  Christ 
hasdcme  all  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  there  is 
arothtog  left  for  ut  to  do.— But  do  the  Scrip- 
tOTe*  told  out  this  language  ?— « Come,  for 


all  things  are  ready,*  is  the  gospel  call  -,  i| 
which  we  may  observe,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  it  tells  us  that '  all  things  are  read?,'  k 
nevertheless  tells  us  that  we  must %  cmt: 
Food  being  provided  for  us  will  not  ba«tt 
us  except  we  partake  of  it  It  will  not  &"il 
us  that '  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  far 
us,'  unless  '  we  keep  the  feast.'— We  m»: 
make  vie  of  '  the  fountain  which  if  opened 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness/  if  we  would  tx 
purified.  '  All,  indeed,  who  are  athirtt  art 
invited  to  take  of  the  waters  of  life  freelj .' 
but  if  we  feel  no  «  thirst ;'  if  we  do  m! 
drink,  their  saving  qualities  are  of  do  arai 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  tb» 
in  the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  worldly  and 
fashionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  seetariaa 
Antinomianism  :  there  lamentably  pitvafr 
in  the  world  an  unwarranted  assurance  «' 
salvation,  founded  on  a  slight,  varoe,  tad 
general  confidence  in  what  Christ  naa  dose 
and  suffered  for  us,  as  if  the  great  object  sf 
his  doinjr  and  suffering  had  been  to  emaaei- 
pate  us  from  all  obligations  to  duty  and  obe- 
dience ;  and  as  it,  because  he  died  for  sa- 
ners,  we  might  therefore  safely  and  comfort- 
ablv  goon  to  live  in  sin,  contenting  ourseJies 
with  now  and  then  a  transient,  formal  w 
unmeaning  avowal  of  our  unworthiness,  ear 
obligation,  and    the    all -sufficiency  of  hit 
atonement.    By  the  discharge  of  this  <pnt< 
rent,  of  which  all  the  cost  consists  to  ac- 
knowledgment, the  sensual,  the  worldly,  ami 
the  vain  hope  to  find   a  refuge  in  bea?«, 
when   driven  from   the  enjoyments  ofrta 
world.    But  this  cheap  and  indolent  Car* 
tianitv  is  no  where  taught  in  the  Bible,  y* 
faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  hzji  P™* 
sional  faith,  but  tlial  faith  which  *  produce* 
obedience,1    that   faitb  which  *  worketh  by 
love/  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  hi- 
guage  is—-'  Strive  that  yon  may * enter  m 
4  So  run  that  vou  may  obtain  /—  *  So  fe« 
that  you  may  fay  hold  on  eternal  life  r'-tnat 
faith  which  directs  us  '  not  to  be  weary  a 
well-doing  /—which  says,  '  work  oot  j*« 
own  salvation  :'— never    forgetting  at  the 
same  time,  *  that  it  is  God  wok*  worsea 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do/    The  coo|™£ 
doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  w 
Redeemer ;  •  And  his  name  shall  be  cjiira 
'  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  jm 
their  sins/  not  in  their  sins.— Are  those i  nw 
supplies  of  grace  which  the  g»pd<w*< 
are  those  abundant  aids  of  the  *f^*S™ 
it  promises,  tendered  to  the  * foM/W -'rf* 
God  will  have  all  his  gifts  improved.   w«j 
must  be  used,  or  it  wfll  be  withdrawn,    m 
Almighty  thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  db  m 
grace  to  declare,  that « those  only  ww>  f™ 
commandments  have  right  to  the  ^?l™\ 
And  the  scriptures  represent  it  as  w*°f£ 
atory  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  to  follow  _w 
example  in  well-doing     The  only  «*■■ 
is,    that  we  must  not  work  in  «£rj 
strength,  nor  bring  in  our  c^*721* 
works  as  if  in  aid  of  the  repp***  deficW 
of  His  merits.  .    .^ 

For  we  must  not  to  onraeer-cav^^ 
that  because  Christ  has  'iwdeenied  w  "T 
the  curse  of  the  law/  we  are  therefor*  wi 
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•ut  a  \'aw.    In  acknowledging  Christ  as  aisistance,  since  otherwise  there  would  be  no 


leliverer,  we  mast  not  forget  that  he  is  a 
aw-givcr  too,  and  that  we  are  expressly 
omnnanded  'to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ:'  if 
ve  wish  to  know  what  his  laws  are,  we  must 
search  the  Scriptures/  especially  the  New 
Testament ;  there  we  shall  find  him  declar- 
es 

THE  ABSOLUTS  NECESSITY  OF  A  CHANGE  OF 
HEART  AND  LIFE. 


occasion  to  caution  us  no*  to  do  it.  Tho 
scriptures  have  illustrated  this  in  terms 
which  are  familiar  indeed,  bnt  which  are 
therefore  only  the  more  condescending  and 
endearing.  '  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open 
the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  be  with  me.'  Observe,  it  is 
not  said,  if  any  man  will  not  listen  to  me,  I 
will  force  open  the  door.  Bat  if  we  refuse 
admittance  to  suoh  a  guest,  we  must  abide  by 
the  consequences. 
The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine  assistance 


Our  Saviour  says,  that  *  except  a  man  be 
torn  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
>od  :'  that  it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging  . 

ais  authority,  calling  him  •  Lord,  Lord/  that  »  tne  more  to  b?  P*»d»  not  only  on  account 

—  '  of  our  own  helplessness,  but  from  the  addi- 
tional consideration  of  the  powerful  adver- 
sary with  whom  the  Christian  has  to  con- 
tend: an  article  of  our  faith  by  the  way, 
which   is   growing    into  general  disrepute 


vill  avail  any  thing,  except  we  do  what  He 
commands :  that  any  thing  short  of  this  is 
ike  a  roan  building  his  house  upon  the  sands, 
.vhich,  when  the  storms  come  on,  will  cer- 
ainly  fall.  In  like  manner  the  apostles  are 
continually  enforcing  the  necessity  of  this 
change,  winch  they  describe  under  the  vari- 
es names  of  *  the  new  man  ;'* — * the  new 
creature  ;'f— -•  a  transformation  into  the  im- 
ige  of  God;'}-—*  a  participation  of  the  di- 
rine  nature. '$  Nor  is  this  change  represen- 
ed  as  consisting  merely  in  a  change  of  reli- 
rious  opinions,  not  even  in  being  delivered 
>ver  from  a  worse  to  a  better  system  of  doc- 
trine, nor  in  exchanging  gross  sins  for  those 
which  are  more  sober  and  reputable :  nor  in 
renouncing  the  sins  of  youth,  and  assuming 
those  of  a  quieter  period  of  life ;  nor  in  leav- 
ing off  evil  practices  because  men  are  grown 
tired  of  them,  or  find  they  injure  their  cred- 
it, health,  or  fortune;  nor  does  it  consist  in 
itioffensivenesa  and  obliging  manners,  nor 
indeed  in  any  merely  outward  reformation. 

But  the  change  consists  in  *  being  renew- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  our  minds;'  in  being  *  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  ;'  in 
being  *  called  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
vellous ligfht.'  And  the  whole  of  this  great 
change,  its  beginning,  progress,  and  final 
accomplishment  (for  it  is  represented  as  a 
gradual  change)  is  ascribed  to 

THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  utter 
liability  to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set 
tue  higher  value  on  those  gracious  aids  which 
are  held  out  to  us.  We  are  taught  that  *  we 
are  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.'  And 
when  we  are  told  that  *  if  we  live  after  the 
flesh,  we  shall  die,'  we  are  at  the  same  time 
reminded,  that  it  is  '  through  the  spirit  that 
1  we  must  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body.' 
We  are  likewise  cautioned  that  we  *  grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;' ( that  we  quench 
not  the  Spirit.'  Bj  all  which  expressions, 
and  many  other  of  like  imports,  we  are  taught 
that,  while  we  are  to  ascribe  with  humble 
gratitude  every  good  thought,  word,  and 
work,  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
are  not  to  look  on  such  influence  as  super- 
seding oar  own  exertions ;  and  it  is  too  plain 
that  we  may  reject  the  gracious  offers  of  as- 

•  Epheaians,  iv.  24.    f  Gallatians,  vi  15.  \  3  Co- 
"inthjans,  jif.     {£  Peter,  i.  4. 


among  the  politer  class  of  society.  Nay, 
there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attached  to  the 
very  suggestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it  were 
exploded  by  general  agreement,  on  full  proof 
of  its  being  an  absolute  absurdity,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlight- 
enad  age.  And  it  requires  no  small  neat- 
ness of  expression  and  periphrastic  ingenu- 
ity to  get  the  very  mention  tolerated ;— I 
mean 

THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  EXIST- 
ENCE AND  POWER  OF  OUR  GREAT  SPIRIT- 
UAL ENEMY. 

This  is  considered  by  the  fashionable  scep- 
tic as  a  vulgar  invention,  which  ought  to  be 
banished  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and 
ghosts,  and  witchcraft : — by  the  fashionable 
Christian,  as  an  ingenious  allegory,  but  not 
as  a  literal  truth ;  and  by  almost  all,  as  a 
doctrine  which,  when  it  happens  to  be  intro- 
duced at  church,  has  at  least  nothing  to  do 
with  the  jteuf,  but  is  by  common  consent 
made  over  to  the  aisle* ,  if  indeed  it  must  be 
retained  at  all. 

May  I,  with  great  humility  and  respect, 
presume  to  suggest  to  our  divines  that  (bey 
would  do  well  not  to  lend  their  countenance 
to  these  modish  curtailments  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  nor  to  shun  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine  whenever  it  consists  with  their  sub- 
ject to  bring  it  forward  I  A  truth  which  is 
seldom  brought  before  the  eye,  impercepti- 
bly grows  less  and  less  important ;  and  if  it 
be  an  unpleasiog  truth,  we  grow  more  and 
more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
its  intrusion  becomes  offensive,  and  we 
learn  in  the  end  to  renounce  what  we  at 
first  only  neglected.  Because  some  coarse 
and  ranting  enthusiasts  have  been  fond  of 
using  tremendous  terms  and  awful  denuncia- 
tions with  a  violence  and  frequency,  which 
might  make  it  seem  to  be  a  gratification  to 
them  to  denounce  judgments  and  anticipate 
torments,  can  their  coarseness  or  vulgarity 
make  a  true  doctrine  false,  or  an  important 
one  trifling  ?  If  such  preachers  have  given 
offence  by  their  uncouth  manner  of  manag- 
ing an  awful  doctrine,  that  indeed  furnishes 
a  caution  to  treat  the  subject  more  discreet* 
ly,  but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoiding  tb^e) 
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doctrine.  For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of  sijrht 
because  it  has  been  absurdly  handled  or  ill- 
defended,  might  in  time  be  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son for  keeping  back,  one  by  one,  every  doc- 
trine of  oar  holy  church ;  for  which  or  them 
has  not  occasionally  had  imprudent  advocates 
or  weak  champions  ? 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  not  only  interwoven  by  allusion, 
implication,  or  direct  assertion  throughout 
the  whole  scripture,  "but  that  it  stands  prom- 
inently personified  ai  the  opening  of  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament.  The 
devil's  temptation  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he 
is  not  represented  figuratively,  but  visibly 
and  palpably,  stands  exactly  on  the  same 
ground  of  authority  with  other  events  which 
are  received  without  repugnance.  And  it 
may  not  be  an  unuseful  observation  to  re- 
mark, that  the  very  refusing  to  believe  in  an 
evil  spirit,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  his 
own  suggestions ;  for  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  illusion  than  to  believe  ourselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  illusions,  nor  a  more 
alarming  temptation  than  to  fancy  that  we 
are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  cloud  raised  by  this  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainly 
that  our  ble&ed  Saviour  having  himself'  been 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  deliver 
those  who  are  tempted.' 

To  return. — From  this  imperfect  sketch 
we  may  see  how  suitable  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  to  fallen  man !  How  exactly  it 
meets  every  want !  No  one  needs  now  per- 
ish because  he  is  a  sinner,  provided  he  be 
willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  Tor  *  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ;'    and 

*  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  forgiveness 
of  sin.'  Which  passage,  be  it  observed, 
may  be  considered  as  pointing  out  to  us  the 
order  in  which  lie  bestows  his  blessings  ;  he 
gives  first  repentance,    and  then  forgive- 

fUMS. 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every 
other ;  that  there  is  a  wholeness,  an  integri- 
ty, a  completeness  in  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, that  a  few  natural,  pleasing  qualities, 
not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Gospel,  are  but 
as  beautiful  fragments,  or  well-turned  sin- 
gle limbs,  which  for  want  of  that  beauty 
which  arises  from  the  proportion  of  parts, 
for  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  members 
with  the  living  head,  are  of  little  compara- 
tive excellence.  There  may  be  amiable 
qualities  which  are  not  Christian  graces ; 
and  the  apostle,  after  enumerating  every  sep- 
arate article  of  attack  or  defence  with  which 
a  Christian  warrior  is  to  be  accoutred,  sums 
up  the  matter  typ  directing  that  we  put  on 

*  the  whole  armour  of  God.'     And  this  com- 
pleteness is  insisted  on  by  all  the  apostles. 
One  prays  that  his  converts  may  ( stand  per- 
fect and  complete  in  the  whole  will  of  God  ;' 

another  enjoins  that  they  •  he  perfect  anden- 
tirey  wanting  nothing.' 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  ex- 
pected any  convert  to  be  without  faults  ; 
they  knew  too  well  the  constitution  of  the 


human  heart  to  form  so  unfounded  an  expec- 
tation.   But  Christians  must  have  no  unit 
in  their  principle  ;   their  views  must  be  cor- 
rect, their  proposed  at  heme  must  be  feck- 
less; their  intention  must  be  single:    their 
standard  must  be  lofty  ;  their  abject  must  be 
right ;  their  (  mark  must  be  the  high  calling 
of  God  in   Christ  Jesus/ — There  roust  be 
no  allowed  evil,  no  warranted  defection,  no 
tolerated  impurity,  no  habitual  irregularity. 
Though  they  do  not  rise  as  high  as  they  ought 
nor  as  they  wish,  in  the  scale  of  perfection, 
yet  the  scale  itself  must  be  correct,  and  the 
desire  of  ascending  perpetual  ;      counting 
nothing  done  while  any  thing1  remains  nit- 
done.     Every  grace  must  be  kept  in  exer- 
cise ;  conquests  once  made  over  an  evil  pro- 
pensity must  not  only  be  maintained  but  ex- 
tended     And  in  truth  Christianity  so  com- 
prizes contrary,    and  as  it  maybe  thooght 
irreconcileable    excellencies,     that     those 
which  seem  so  incompatible  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble by  nature  of  being  inmates  of  the  same 
breast,  are  almost  necessarily  involved  m  tLe 
Christian  character. 

For  instance;  Christianity  requires  that 
our  faith  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that 
our  love  be  both  ardent  and  lasting ;  that  oar 

Satience  be  not  only  heroic  but  gentle;  she 
emands  dauntless  zeal  and  genuine  humility ; 
active  services  and  'complete  self- ren  one  ra- 
tion ;  high  attainments  in  goodness,  with 
deep  consciousness  of  defect;  courage  m 
reproving,  and  meekness  in  bearing  reproof, 
a  quick  preception  of  what  is  sinful ;  with  a 
willingness  to  forgive  the  offender ;  active 
virtue  ready  to  do  all,  and  passive  virtue 
ready  to  bear  all.  We  must  stretch  every 
faculty  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  jet 
bring  every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him  r 
while  we  aim  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  every 
Christian  grace,  we  roust  account  ourselves 
unprofitable  servants :  we  must  strive  for  the 
crown,  yet  receive  it  as  a/rt/),  and  then  lay  it 
at  our  master'6  feet :  while  we  are  busily 
trading  in  the  world  with  our  Lord's  talents, 
we  must  '  commune  with  oar  hearts,  and  be 
still :'  while  we  strive  to  practise  the  purest 
disinterestedness,  we  must  be  contented 
though  we  meet  with  selfishness  in  return  ; 
and  while  laying  out  our  lives  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  we  must  submit  to  reproach  with- 
out murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
resentment  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all 
these  services,  Christianity  bestows  not  only 
the  precepts,  but  the  power ;  she  does  what 
the  great  poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  reason 
could  not  do,  ' she  lends  us  arms  as  well  as 
rules.' 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the 
timid,  but  the  humble  and  the  well-disposed, 
should  demand  with  fear  and  trembling. 
4  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?*  Revela- 
tion makes  its  own  reviving  answer,  *  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.' 

Tt  will  be  well  here  to  distinguish  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  Christian  professors, 
one  of  which  affect  to  speak  of  ChratiaaUr 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  with 
little  reference  to  their  influence  on  life  and 
manners ;  while  the  other  consider  it  a*  ev 
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i biting  a  scene  of  human  duties  indepen- 
ent  on  its  doctrines.  For  though  the  latter 
ort  may  admit  the  doctrines,  vet  they  con- 
em  plate"  them  as  a  separate  and  disconnect- 
d  set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an  influen- 
zal principle  of  action.  In  violation  of  that 
cautifnl  harmony  which  subsists  in  every 
art  of  Scripture  between  practice  and  be- 
icf,  the  religious  world  furnishes  two  sorts  of 
eople  who  seem  to  enlist  themselves,  as  if 
a  opposition,  under  the  banner  of  Saint 
>aul  and  Saint  James ;  as  if  those  two  great 
hampions  of  the  Christian  cause  had  fought 
;>r  two  masters.  Those  who  affect  respect- 
ively to  be  the  disciples  of  each,  treat  faith 
.nd  works  as  if  they  were  opposite  interests, 
□stead  of  inseparable  points.  Nay,  they  go 
arther,  and  set  Saint  Paul  at  variance  with 
nmself. 

Now  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  point,  let 
is  refer  to  the  apostle  in  question,  who  him- 
elf  definitely  settles  the  dispute.  The  apos- 
olic  order  and  method  in  this  respect  de- 
erve9  notice  and  imitation  :  for  it  is  obser- 
able  that  the  earlier  parts  of 'most  of  the 
•pistles  abound  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ty,  while  those  latter  chapters,  which  wind 
ip  the  subject,  exhibit  all  the  duties  which 
rrow  out  of  them,  as  the  natural  and  neces- 
ary  productions  of  such  a  living  root.*  But 
his  alternate  mention  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
ice,  which  seemed  likely  to  unit*,  has  on  the 
•ontrary  formed  a  sort  of  line  of  separation 
between  these  two  orders  of  believers,  and 
introduced  a  broken  and  mutilated  system. 
Those  who  would  make  Christianity  consist 
»f  doctrines  only,  dwell  for  instance,  on  the 
irst  eleven  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
tomans,  as  containing  exclusively  the  sum 
m<J  substance  of  the  gospel  While  the 
nere  moralists,  who  wish  to  strip  Christiani- 
y  of  her  lofty  and  appropriate  attributes, 
ielight  to  dwell  on  the  twelfth  chapter,  which 
s  a  table  of  duties,  as  exclusively  as  if  the 
•receding  chapters  made  no  part  of  the  ea- 
red Canon.  But  Saint  Paul  himself,  who 
vas  at  least  as  sound  a  theologian  as  any  of 
lis  commentators,  settles  the  matter  another 
vay,  by  making  the  duties  of  the  twelfth 
-row  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  antecedent 
leverii  just  as  any  other  consequence  grows 
ut  of  its  cause.  And  as  if  he  suspected  that 
he  indivisible  union  between  them  might 
>ossib)v  be  overlooked,  he  links  the  two  dis- 
inct  divisions  together  by  a  logical  '  therc- 
3re,*  with  which  the  twelfth  begins : — -  I  be- 
eech  yon  therefore*1  (that  is,  as  the  effect  of 
U  I  have  been  inculcating,)  '  that  you  pre- 
ent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  accepta- 
ble to  God,'  &c.  and  then  goes  on  to  enforce 
o  them,  as  a  consequence  of  what  he  had 
een  oreaching,  the  practice  of  every  chria- 
lan  virtue.  This  combined  view  of  the  sub- 
let seems  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  the  only 
leans  of  preventing  the  substitution  of  Pa* 

*  This  is  the  language  of  our  church,  as  may  be 
r^en  in  her  12th  article ;  viz. 

Good  works  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true 
nd  lively  faith ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively 
nth  may  be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  discern- 
<\  bv  its  fruit. 


gan  morality  for  Christian  holiness  :  and,  ou 
the  other,  of  securing  the  leading  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  from  the  dreadful  dan- 
ger of  Antinomian  licentiousnes ;  every  hu- 
man obligation  being  thus  grafted  on  the  liv- 
ing stock  of  a  divine  principle. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
On  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  Prayer, 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a  top- 
ic which  has  ocen  exhausted  by  "the  ablest 
pens.  But  as  a  work  of  this  nature  seems  to 
require  that  so  important  a  subject  should 
not  be  overlooked,  it  is  intended  to  notice  in 
a  slight  manner  a  few  of  those  many  difficul- 
ties and  popular  objections  which  are  brought 
forward  against  the  use  and  efficacy  of  pray- 
er, even  by  those  who  would  be  unwilling  to 
be  suspected  of  impiety  and  unbelief. 

There  is  a  class  of  objectors  who  strange- 
ly profess  to  withhold  homage  from  the  Most 
High,  not  out  of  contempt  but  reverence. 
They  affect  to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as 
derogatory  from  the  omniscience  of  God,  as- 
serting that  it  looks  as  if  we  thought  he  stood 
in  need  of  being  informed  of  our  wants;  and 
as  derogatory  from  his  goodness,  as  implying 
that  he  needs  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  enough  for  such  poor  frail 
beings  as  we  are  to  know,  that  God  himself 
does  not  consider  prayer  as  derogatory  either 
to  his  wisdom  or  goodness  ?  And  shall  we 
erect  ourselves  into  judges  of  what  is  con- 
sistent with  the*  attributes  of  Him  before 
whom  angels  fall  prostrate  with  self-abase- 
ment ?  Will  he  thank  such  defenders  of  his 
attributes,  who,  while  they  profess  to  reve- 
rence, scruple  not  to  disobey  him  ?  It  ought 
rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  prayer,  that  we  are  addressing  a 
Being,  who  knows  our  wants  better  than' we 
can  express  them,  and  whose  preventing 
goodness  is  always  ready  to  relieve  them. 
Prayer  seems  to  unite  the  different  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  :  for  if  he  is  indeed  the  God 
that  heareth  prayer,  that  is  the  best  reason 
why  '  to  him  all  flesh  should  come.9 

ft  is  objected  by  another  class,  and  on  the 
specious  grouud  of  humility  too,  though  we 
do  not  always  find  the  objector  himself  quite 
as  humble  as  his  pica  would  be  thought,  that 
it  is  arrogant  in  such  insignificant  beings  as 
we  are  to  presume  to  lay  our  petty  necessi- 
ties before  the  Great  and  Glorious  God,  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  condescend  to  the 
multitude  of  trifling  and  even  interfering 
requests  which  are  brought  before  him  by 
his  creatures.  These  and  such  like  objec- 
tions arise  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Great  Creator.  It  seems  as  if  those 
who  make  them  considered  the  Most  High 
as  *  such  an  one  as  themselves  ;'  a  Being, 
who  can  perform  a  certain  given  quantity  of 
business,  but  who  would  be  overpowered 
with  an  additional  quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is 
it  not  considering  tbe  Almighty  in  the  light, 
not  of  an  infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  man, 
of  a  minister,  or  a  king,  who,  while  he  sti- 
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perintenJs  public  and  nation  concerns,  is 
obliged  to  neglect  small  and  individual  peti- 
tions,  because  his  hand9  being-  full  he  cannot 
spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which  suf- 
fice for  every  thing:  ?  They  do  not  consider 
him  as  that  infinitely  glorious  being1,  who 
while  he  beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in 
heuven  and  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  as 
attentive  to  the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute, 
as  present  to  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the 
prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these  forlorn  creatures 
were  individually  the  object  of  his  undivided 
attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers, 
and,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  profaneuess, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his 
burden,  by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a 
portion  as  may  be  more  easily  managed, 
seem  to  have  no  adequate  conception  01  his 
attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him 
as  easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as 
infinite  power  does  of  all  performance  ;  that 
he  is  a  Being  in  whose  plans  complexity 
makes  no  difficulty,  variety  no  obstruction, 
and  multiplicity  no  confusion  ;  that  to  ubi- 
quity distance  docs  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity 
space  is  annihilated  ;  that  past,  present,  and 
future,  are  discerned  more  accurately  at  one 
glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  dav,  than  a  single  moment  of 
time  or  a  single  point  of  space  can  be  by 
ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  found- 
ed on  the  supposed  interference  (that  is  ir- 
reconcilableness)  of  one  man's  petitions  with 
those  of  another,  this  answer  seems  to  sug- 
gest itself:  first,  that  we  must  take  care 
that  when  we  ask,  we  do  not  *  ask  amiss  ;' 
that  for  instance,  we  ask  chiefly,  and  in  an 
unqualified  manner,  only  for  spiritual  bles- 
sings to  ourselves  and  others  ;  and  in  doing 
this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  interfere 
with  that  of  another,  because  no  proportion 
of  sanctity  or  virtue  implored  by  one  ob- 
structs the  same  attainments  in  another. 
Next  in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior 
blessings,  we  must  qualify  our  petition,  even 
though  it  should  extend  to  deliverance  from 
the  severest  pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself, 
according  to  that  example  of  our  Saviour  : 
<  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me.  Nevertheless*  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done.'  By  thus  qualifying  our 
pra\er,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an  act  of 
resignation  to  God :  we  profess  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfere  with  his  benevolent  plan, 
and  yet  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  the 
blessing  so  far  as  it  ia  consistent  with  it. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  this  objection  to 
prayer  is  so  strongly  felt,  is  the  too  great 
disposition  to  pray  for  merely  temporal  and 
worldly  blessings,  and  to  desire  them  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  not  submitting  to 
be  without  them,  even  though  the  granting 
them  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  general 
plan  of  Providence. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answer- 
ed, the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God 


is  immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  net 
change  Him :  that  events  themselves  bra* 
settled  in  a  fixed  and  unalterable  coarse,  *&d 
bound  in  a  fatal  necessity,  it  is  tfbUy  to  think 
that  we  can  disturb  the  established  lawi  c' 
the  universe,  or  interrupt  the  coarse  of 
Providence  by  our  prayers :  and  that  it  u 
absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  decrees  cam  be 
reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  track- 
less field  of  fate  and  free  will,   from  which 
pursuit  I  am  kept  back  equally  by  the  nvrf 
profound  ignorance  and  the  most  invrocibk 
dislike,  I  would  only  observe,  that  these  ob- 
jections apply  equally  to  all  human  actions  z\ 
well  as  to  prayer     It  may  therefore  with  ua 
same  propriety  be  urged,  that  906311;  God  it 
immutable  and  his  decrees  unalterable*  there* 
fore  our  actions  can  produce  no  change  ia 
Him  or  in  our  own  state.     Weak  as  well  as 
impious  reasoning!    It  may  be  questional 
whether  even  the  modern  French  and  Ger* 
man  philosophers  may  not  be  prevailed  apoa 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  the? 
might  make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes.  The 
truth  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  discoverable  without 
any  depth  of  learning)  all  these  objection* 
are  the  offspring  of  pride.    Poor,  short-sight- 
ed man  cannot  reconcile  the  omniscience  and 
decrees  of  God  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer ; 
and  because  he  cannot  reconcile  them,  he 
modestly  concludes  they  are  irreooncfleabfc. 
How  much  more  wisdom,  as  well  at  happi- 
ness, results  from  an  humble  Christian  spirit ! 
Such  a  plain  practical  text  as,  '  Draw  near 
unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near  unto  yon/ 
carries  more  consolation,  more  true  know- 
ledge of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  *  tomes 
of  casuistry,'  which  have  puzzled  the  world 
ever  since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by 
its  original  propounders. 

And  as  tne  plain  man  only  got  up  and 
walked,  to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  us 
motion,  in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  ia 
an  elaborate  theory  denied  it :  so  the  plain 
Christian,  when  he  is  borne  down  with  the 
assurance  tbat  there  is  no  efficacy  ia  prayer, 
requires  no  better  argument  to  repel  the  as- 
sertion, than  the  good  he  finds  in  prayer  it- 
self. 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
God,  do  not  so  mucb  affect  him  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself:  *  If  I  regard  ini- 
quity in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear 
me/  For  the  chief  doubt  and"  difficulty  of  a 
real  Christian  consists,  not  so  much  in  a  dis- 
trust of  God's  ability  and  willingness  to  an- 
swer the  prayer  of  the  upright,  as  in  a  dis- 
trust of  his  own  uprightness,  as  ia  a  doubt 
whether  he  himself  belongs  to  tbat  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to  whom  the  promises  are 
made,  and  of  the  quality  ot  the  prayer  which 
he  offers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fate  maintain  a 
sullen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a 
hopeless  silence,  but  let  the  child  of  a  com- 
passionate Almighty  Father  supplicate  His 
mercies  with  a  humble  confidence,  inspired 
by  the  assurance,  that  *  the  very  hairs  of  hi* 
head  are  numbered.1    Let  him  take  comfort 
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n  that  individual  and  minute  attention,  with- 
out which  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground, 
lh  well  as  io  that  heart-cheering-  promise ; 
hat,  as  ( the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
igrhteous,'  so  are  4  his  ears  open  to  their 
> ravers.'  And  as  a  pious  bishop  has  observ- 
ed, v  Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were  hedged  in 
nd  inclosed  the  Lord's  prayer  with  these 
wo  great  fences  of  our  faith,  God's  wilting- 
\csx   and  bis  power  to  help  us  :'  the  preface 

0  it  assures  us  of  the  one,  which  by  calling 
J  od  by  the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father,' 
nti  mates  bis  readineee  to  help  his  children  : 
tnd  the  animating  conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the 
tttrwtrS  rescues  ns  from  every  unbelieving 
ioubt  of  his  ability  to  help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
^rayer  is  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable, 
he  medium  of  connexion  between  God  and 

is  rational  creatures  :  the  means  appointed 
him  to  drawdown  bis  blessings  upon  us. 

lie  Christian  knows  that  prayer  is  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  uniting  two  ideas,  one  of 
he  highest  magnificence,  the  other  of  the 
nost  profound  lowliness,  within  the  compass 
)f  imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  link  of 
communication  between  *  -the  bigb  and  lofty 
Ine  who  inhabitetb  eternity,*  and  that  heart 
)f  the  '  contrite  in  which  he    delights  to 

1  well.'  He  knows  that  this  inexplicable 
mion  between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so  es- 
cntially  different,  can  only  be  maintained  by 
>  rarer ;  that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret 

bain  which  unites  time  with  eternity,  earth 
vitb  heaven,  man  with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observ- 
ed, cannot  explain  why  it  is  so  ;  but  while 
tefrel*  the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the 
earned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  post- 
>one  prayer  till  be  can  produce  a  chain  of 
reasoning  on  the  manner  in  which  he  derives 
renefit  from  it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating 
ill  be  can  give  a  scientific  lecture  on  the  na- 
ure  of  digestion ;  he  is  contented  with 
mowing  that  his  meat  has  nourished  bim; 
iod  be  leaves  to  the  philosopher,  who  may 
:  noose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he  has  elaborated 
lis  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim.    The 

hristian  feels  better  than  he  is  able  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual  life 
:an  no  more  be  carried  on  without  habitual 
>raver,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  without 
requent  bodily  nourishment.  He  feels  ren- 
ovation and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of 
he  appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the 
me  case  as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that  the 
icalth  of  his  soul  can  no  more  be  sustained, 
ind  its  powers  kept  in  continued  vigour,  by 
he  prnyert  of  a  distant  day,  than  his  body 
jy  the  aliment  of  a  distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in 
juestion,  far  more  constraining  to  the  true 
>eliever  than  all  others  that  can  be  named  ; 
nore  imperious  than  any  argument  on  its 
itility,  than  any  convictions  of  its  efficacy, 
kven  than  any  experience  of  its  consola- 
ioos.  Prayer  i$  the  command  of  God ;  tbe 
>lain,  positive,  repeated  injunction  of  the 
If  ost  High,  who  declares,  'He  will  tee  in- 
luired  of.'  This  is  enough  to  secure  the 
-^odience  of  the  Christian,  eren  though  a 


promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attached  to 
the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to  our  un- 
speakRble  comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
tne  precept :  *  Ji*k,  aud  ye  shall  receive-r- 
Seeh,  and  ye  shall  find — Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you*  This  is  encourage- 
ment enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  As  to 
the  mrmnet  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  coin- 
cide with  the  general  scheme  of  God's  plan 
io  the  government  of  human  affairs  ;  now 
God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
our  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  exam- 
ine, his  precise  and  immediate  duty  Wing  to 
pray,  and  not  to  examine ;  and  probably  this 
being- among  the ( secret  things  which  belong* 
to  God,'  and  not  to  us,  it  will  lie  hidden 
among  those  numberless  mysteries  which  we 
shall  not  fully  understand  till  faith  be  lost  in 
sight 

In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  the  hum* 
ble  believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  is  doing  right }  it  is  enough  for 
him  to  be  assured  in  that  word  of  Go$ 
*  which  cannot  lie,'  of  numberless  actual 
instances  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  obtain* 
ing  blessings  and  averting  calamities,  both 
national  and  individual :  it  is  enough  for  bim 
to  be  convinced  experimentally,  by  that  in- 
ternal evidence,  which  is  perhaps  paramount 
to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  he  himself 
has  received  from  prayer  when  all  other 
comforts  have  failed  :— and  above  all  to  end 
with  the  same  motive  with  which  we  began, 
the  only  motive  indeed  which  he  requires 
for  the  performance  of  any  duty— it  is  mo- 
tive enough  for  him— that  thut  saith  the 
Lord.  For  when  a  serious  Christian  has 
once  got  a  plain  unequivocal  command  from 
his  Maker  on  any  point,  he  never  suspends 
his  obedience  while  he  is'  amusing  himself 
with  looking  about  for  subordinate  motive* 
of  action.  Instead  of  curiously  analysing 
the  nature  of  the  duty,  he  considers  how  be 
shall  best  fulfil  it :  for  on  these  points  at  least 
it  may  be  said  without  controversy  that  *  the 
ignorant  (and  here  who  is  not  ignorant  ?) 
have  nothing  lo  do  with  the  law  but  la  obey  it.' 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
verting* any  of  the  premises,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  consequences  on  the  admis* 
sion  of  them,  who  neither  denying  the  duty 
nor  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  onto  live 
either  in  the  irregular  observance  or  the  to- 
tal neglect  of  it,  as  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or 
business,  or  humour,  may  happen  to  predom* 
inate;  and  who  by  living  almost  without 
prayer,  may  be  sai '  '  to  live  almost  without 
God  in  the  world.'  To  such  we  can  only 
say,  that  they  little  know  what  they  lose.— 
The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will  look 
upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they 
either  neglect  or  despise.  *0  that  they 
were  wise  !  that  they  understood  this  !  that 
they  would  consider  their  latter  end  !' 

There  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be 
feared  having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  pray- 
er, yet  not  having  been  well  grounded  id 
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those  principles  of  faith  and  repentance  on 
which  genuine  prayer  is  built,  have  by  de- 
grees totally  discontinued  it.  '  Tbey  do  nor 
find,'  say  they,  '  that  their  affairs  prosper  the 
better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhaps  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  before  they 
dropped  (he  practice,  and  so  had  no  encour- 
agement to  goon.'  They  do  not  know  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  tbey  do  not 
know  bow  much  worse  their  affairs  might 
have  gone  on,  hail  they  discontinued  it  soon- 
er, or  how  their  prayers  helped  to  retard 
their  ruin.  Or  they  do  not  know  that  per- 
haps '  they  asked  amiss,'  or  that  if  they  bad 
obtained  what  they  asked,  they  might  have 
been  far  more  unhappy.  For  a  true  believer 
never  *  restrains  prayer'  because  he  is  not 
certain  he  obtains  every  individual  request ; 
for  be  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  compassion 
to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great  mercy 
withholds  what  we  desire,  and  often  disap- 
points bis  most  favoured  children  by  giving 
them,  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he  knows 
is  really  good  for  them.  The  fro  ward  child, 
as  a  pious  prelate4'  observes,  cries  for  the 
shining  blade,  which  the  tender  parent  with- 
holds, knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  tried  faith.  Of  this  holy  persever- 
ance Job  was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and 
disappointment  rather  stimulated  than  stop- 
ped At*  prayers.  Though  in  a  vehement 
strain  of  passionate  eloquence  he  exclaims, 
'  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard  ; 
1  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no  judgment.'  yet 
so  persuaded  was  he,  notwithstanding,  of  the 
duty  of  continuing  this  holy  importunity, 
that  he  persisted  against  all  human  hope,  till 
ho  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of  unsha- 
ken faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  break 
out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  k  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.9 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consid 
erable  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the 
objections  which  we  have  stated  against  the 
use  of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  reject- 
ing, that  they  are  exact  and  regular  in  the 
performance  of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  up  on  as 
low  ground  as  is  consistent  with  their  ideas 
of  their  own  safety ;  who  while  they  consid- 
er prayer  as  an  indispensable  form,  believe 
nothing  of  that  change  of  heart  and  of  those 
holy  tempers  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce ?  Many  who  yet  adhere  scrupulously 
to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are  strongly 
inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy  who 
adopt  the  true  scriptural  views  of  prayer. 
Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may  be  so  wrested  as 
to  be  made  to  speak  almost  any  language  in 
support  of  almost  any  opinion,  these  persons 
lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out 
in  their  own  slight  views  of  this  duty  ;  and 
they  profess  to  borrow  from  thence  the 
ground  of  that  censure  which  they  cast  on 
the  more  serious  Christians.  Among  the 
many  passages  which  have  been  made  to 
convey  a  meaning  foreign  to  their  original 

*  Biehop  Hall. 


,  none  have  been  seized  upon  wrx 
more  avidity  bv  such  persons  than  the  pois- 
ed censures  of  our  Saviour  oo  those  *  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers;'  as  weU 
as  on  those  '  who  use  vain  repetitions,  ati 
think  they  shall  be  beard  for  much  speak- 
ing.' Now  the  things  here  id  tended  to  t* 
reproved,  were  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  to- 
gether with  the  error  of  all  those  who  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  their  prayers,  whilr 
they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the  one  or  tuc 
folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour  uw 
meant  those  severe  reprehensions  sboald 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pioos  Cam 
tians,  to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  iittJ* 
constitu  te  the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  spe- 
cimens on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  tht 
Publican  ;  full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spir- 
it of  contrition  and  self-abaseineot   which  is 
the  very  principle  and  soul  of  prayer.    And 
this  specimen  perhaps  is  the  best  model  far 
that  sudden  lifting  up  of  the  heart,  which  va 
call  ejaculation.     But  I  doubt,    in  general, 
whether  those  few  hasty  words  to  which  these 
frugal  petitioners  would  stint  the  scanty  de- 
votions of  others  and  themselves,  will  be  al- 
ways found  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the  bum- 
ble penitent,  who<  being  a  sinner,  has  much 
to  confess  ;    who,,  hoping  he  is  a  pardoned 
sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.     Such  an 
one  perhaps  cannot  always  pour  out  the  full- 
ness of  his  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridg- 
ments    Even  the  sincerest  Christian,  when 
he  wishes  to  find  his  heart  warm,   has  often 
to  lament  its  coldness.    Though  he  feel  that 
he  has  received  much,   and  has  therefore 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  yet  be  is  not  aide 
at  once  to  bring  his  wayward  spirit  into  such 
a  posture  as  shall  fit  it  for  the  solemn  holi- 
ness t  for  such  an  one  has  not  merely  bis 
form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has  his  tempers  to  re- 
duce to  order ;    his  affections  to  excite,  and 
his  peace  to  make.     His  thoughts  may  be  re- 
alizing the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  on  the 
idol  Baal,    *  they  may   be  gone  a  journey,' 
and  must  be  recalled ;   his  heart  perhaps 
'  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked.'    A  devout 
supplicant  too  will  labour  to  affect  and  warm 
his  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gra- 
cious attributes  of  God,  in  imitation  of  the 
holy  men  of  old     Like  Jehotophat,  he  will 
sometimes  enumerate   *  the  power,  and  the 
might,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Most  High,'  in 
order  to  stir  up  the  sentiments  of  awe,  and 
gratitude,  and  love,  and  humility  in  his  own 
soul  *    He  will  labour  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  dilated  with 
the  expression  of  the  same  holy  affections. 
'  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.1      A  heart  thus  animated,   thus 
warmed    with  divine  love,    cannot  always 
scrupulously  limit. itself  to  the  mere  oiwmert 
of  prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak.    It  cannot  coo* 
tent  itself  with  merely  spreading  out  its  own 
necessities,  but  expands  in  contemplating 
the  perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  is  ad* 

*  2  Chron.  xv.  5.  6 
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ressing  them.  The  humble  supplicant, 
nough  be  be  no  longer  governed  by  a  love  of 
lie  world,  yet  grieves  to  find  that  he  cannot 
rtally  exclude  it  from  his  thoughts.  Though 
e  has  on  the  whole  a  deep  sense  of  his  own 
rants,  and  of  the  abundant  provision  which 
»  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ;  yet  when  he 
lost  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those  strong 
lotives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas !  even 
Uen  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldlioess,  bis  in- 
iHijibitity,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
;ie  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which 
re  even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from 
us  Redeemer  The  best  Christian  is  but 
oo  liable,  during"  the  temptations  of  the  day, 
o  be  ensnared  by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
he  pride  of  life/  and  is  not  always  brought 
/ithout  effort  to  reflect  that  he  is  but  dust 
rid  ashes.  How  can  even  good  persons, 
rho  are  just  come  perhaps  from  listening  to 
he  flattery  of  their  fellow-worms,  acknow- 
e.lge  before  God,  without  any  preparation  of 
he  heart,  that  they  are  miserable  sinners  ? 
They  require  a  little  time,  to  impress  on  their 
iwn  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  confession 
>f  sin  they  are  making- to  him,  without  which 
>revity  and  not  length  might  constitute  hy- 
pocrisy. Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in 
M-ayer  grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from 
vhtcb  others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advan- 
■M  Christian  to  be  exempt.  Such  wander- 
i'^s  that,  as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it 
votild  exceedingly  humble  a  good  man, 
:<>uld  he,  after  he  had  prayed,  be  made  to  see 
ms  prayers  written  down,  with  exact  inter- 
in  eations  of  all  the  vain  and  impertinent 
bought*  which  had  thrust  themselves  in 
imongst  them.  So  that  such  an  one  will  in- 
Iced,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these  distrac- 
kms,  feel  deep  occasion  with  the  prophet  to 
•sk  forgiveness  for  *the  iniquity  of  his  holy 
hin^  :>-  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  hu- 
miliation every  night,  had  be  to  lament  the 
?ins  of  his  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition    as 

Lord  help  my  unbelief,'  if  the  supplicant  be 

n  so  happy  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  dart- 

•d  up  with  such  strong  faith  that  his  very 

>oul  mounts  with  the  petition,  may  suffice  to 

J  raw  down  a  blessing  which  may  be  withheld 

mm  the  more  prolix  petitioner :  yet,  if  by 

grayer   we  do  not  mean  a  mere  form  of 

.vords,  whether  they  be  long  or  short;  if  the 

rue  definition  of  prayer  be,  that  it  is  the  de 

rire  of  the  heart ;  if  it  be  that  secret  com- 

7) union  between  God  and  the  soul,  which  is 

he  very  breath  and  being  of  religion;  then 

9  the  Scripture  bo  far  from  suggesting  that 

hort  measure  of  which  it  is  accused,  that 

t  expressly  says,   (Pray  without  ceasing' 

— *  Pray  evermore'— '  I  will  that  men  pray 

i very  where'— '  continue  instant  in  prayer.' 

If  such  *  repetitions'  as  these  objectors  re- 
probate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened. 
>r  protract  affections  already  excited  (for 
vain  repetitions'  are  such  as  awaken  or  ex- 
press no  new  desire,  and  serve  no  religious 
>ur pose) then  are  'repetitions'  not  to  be  con- 
Icmned.  And  that  our  Saviour  did  not  give 
he  warning  against  *  long  prayers  and  repe- 
i  lions'  in  tne  sense  these  objections  allege, 


is  evident  from  his  own.  practice ;  for  once 
we  are  told  fc  he  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God.'  And  again,  in  the  most  awful  cri- 
sis of  his  life,  H  is  expressly  said,  *  He  pray- 
ed the  third  time,  using"  the  same  worcfo.'*. 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by 
beiog  called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered 
in  prayer.  Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  di- 
vine promises,  if  they  were  not  kept  alive  by 
this  stated  intercourse  with  God,  woulii 
wither  and  die.  Prayer  is  also  one  great 
source  and  chief  e  neon  rage r  of  holiness.  ( If 
I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will 
not  hear  me.' 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of 
fighting  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive 
the  blessings  we  pray  tor,  in  case  we  should 
attain  them  ;  and  of  fortifying  and  disposing 
it  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  case  it 
should  be  his  pleasure  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  should  be  so  far  from  keep-' 
ing  us  from  prayer,  through  a  false  plea  of 
unworthiness,  that  the  hmmility  growing  on 
this  very  consciousness  is  the  truest  and 
strongest  incentive  to  prayer.  There  is,  for 
our  example  and  encouragement,  a  beautiful 
union  of  faith  and  humility  in  the  prodigal 
— '  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee,  and  am  no  more  to  be  called  thy  son.' 
This,  as  it  might  seem  to  imply  hopelessness 
of  pardon,  might  be  supposed  to  promote  un- 
willingness to  ask  it ;  but  the  heart-broken' 
penitent  drew  the  direct  contrary  conclusion* 
— 4 1  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father !' 

Prayer,  to  make  it  accepted,  requires  nei- 
ther genius,  eloquence,  nor  language ;  but 
sorrow  for  sin,  faith  and  humility.  It  is  the 
cry  of  distress,  the  sense  of  want,  the  abase- 
ment of  contrition,  the  energy  of  gratitude. 
It  is  not  an  elaborate  string  of  well  arranged 
periods  nor  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  nor  an 
effort  of  the  memory  ;  but  the  devout  breath- 
ing of  a  soul  struck  with  a  sense  pf  its  own 
misery,  and  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him 
whom  it  is  addressing;  experimentally  con- 
vinced of  its  own  emptiness,  and  of  the 
abundant  fulness  of  God.  It  is  the  complete 
renunciation  of  self,  and  the  entire  depend- 
ence on  another.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  beggar 
who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  sinner  who 
would  be  pardoned.  It  has  nothing  to  offer 
but  sin  and  sorrow  ;  nothing  to  ask  but  for- 
giveness and  acceptance ;  nothing  to  plead 
but  the  promises  or  the  Gospel  in  the  death 
of  Christ.  It  never  seeks  to  obtain  its  ob- 
ject by  diminishing  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by 
exalting  the  merit  of  the  Saviour. 

But  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand 
the  affections  as  well  as  to  sanctify  them ;  the 
benevolent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  com- 
mend himself  alone  to  the  divine  favour. 
The  heart  which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God 
will  overflow  with  love  to  its  neighbour.  All 
that  are  near  to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring 
near  to  God  Ho  will  present  the  whole  hu- 
man race  as  objects  of  divine  compassion, 
hut  especially  the  faithful  followers  of  Jesua 
Christ.  Religion  makes  a  man  so  liberal  of 
soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to  restrict  any 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  44. 
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lation  of  this  holy  commerce ;  than  Che  com- 
fort of  believing,  while  he  is  praying  for  Ins 
Christian  friends,  that  he  is  also  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers  for  him. 
Some  are  for  cod  fining1  their  ~ 


tiling,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to  himself: 
be  therefore  spiritualizes  the  social  affec- 
tions, by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer :  for  he  knows,  that  petitioning  for 
others  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercis- 
ing and  enlarging  our  own  love  and  charity,  only  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of 
even  if  it  were  not  to  draw  down  those  bles-  merit  were  entitled  to  onr  prayers.  Merit ! 
sings  which  are  promised  to  those  for  whom  who  has  it?  Desert!  who  can  plead  it  ?  is 
we  ask  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  produce .  the  sight  of  God,  1  mean.  Who  shall  brief 
any  of  the  numberless  instances  with  which  his  own  piety,  or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the 
Scripture  abounds,  on  the  efficacy  of  inter- '  way  of  claim,  before  a  being  of  such  trans- 
cession  ;  in  which  God  bas  proved  the  truth  '  cendent  holiness,  that  *  the  bearens  are  ast 
of  his  own  assurance,  that '  his  ear  was  open  ;  clean  in  his  sight?  And  if  we  wait  for  per- 
to  their  cry.'  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  >  feet  holiness  as  a  preliminary  to  prayer,  who* 
observations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to  him '  shall  such  erring  creatures  pray  of  all  tor 
who  offers  it.  When  we  pray  for  the  object  Him  c  who  chargeth  the  angels  with  fbDr!' 
of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,'  In  closing  this  little  work  with  the  subject 
aod  exalts  love  into  religion :  when  we  pray  !  of  intercessory  prayer,  may  the  author  be 
for  those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  inter-  .  allowed  to  avail  nerself  of  the  feeling-  it  sag- 
course,  it  smootlis  down  the  swellings  of  en-  •  gests  to  her  own  heart  ?  And  while  she  ear- 
vy,  and  bids  the  tumults  of  anger  and  ambi-  j  nestly  implores  that  Being,  who  can  make 
tion  subside :  when  we  pray  for  our  country, '  the  meanest  of  bis  creatures  instrumental  ts 
it  sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray  for ;  his  glory,  to  bless  this  humble  attempt  to 
those  in  authority,  it  adds  a  divine  motive  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  may  she, 
human  obedience :  when  we  pray  for  our  i  without  presumption,  entreat  that  this  work 
enemies,  it  softens  the  savageness  of  war, :  of  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal ;  sod 
and  molifies  hatred  into  tenderness,  and  re- ;  that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  pat 
sentment  into  sorrow.  And  we  can  only  \  up  a  petition  for  her,  that  in  the  great  day  ts 
learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human  nature,  I  which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  net  be 
of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  us,  i  found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to  j  herself  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  ream- 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When  •  mended  what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  ? 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  <  In  that  awful  day  of  everlasting  decision, 
same  Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  ;  may  both  the  reader  and  the  writer  be  par- 
reciprocal  intercession  delightfully  realizes  doned  and  accepted,  *  not  for  any  work*  of 
that  beautiful  idea  of  *  the  communion  of  I  righteousness  which  they  ha*ve  done,'  bat 
saints.1  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  j  through  the  merits  of  the  Gbjcat 
more  enriches  the  Christian  than  the  circu-  j  sob. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

OR  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

The  fear  of  God  begins  with  the  Heart,  and  purifies  and  rectifies  it ;  and  from  the  Heart,  that  recti- 
fied, grows  a  conformity  in  the  Life,  the  Words,  and  the  Actions.— &tr  Matthew  Ha&tt  QmUmpWwu 

PREFACE. 

An  eminent  professor  of  our  own  time  modestly  declared  that  he  taught  chemistry  in  order  that  he 
*  might  learn  it.    The  writer  of  the  following  pages  might,  with  far  more  justice,  offer  a  atmilsr  declara- 
tion, as  an  apology  for  so  repeatedly  treating  on  the  important  topics  of  religion  and  morals. 
Abashed  by  the  equitable  precept, 

Let  thoM  taaeh  otfon  wbo  tbwawlwt  —otl«— 

■he  is  aware,  how  fairly  she  is  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to  aak,  in  the  searching  words  of  as 
eminent  old  prelate,  *  They  that  speak  thus  and  advise  thus,  do  they  do  thus  ?*  She  can  defend  her- 
self in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  same  venerable  drrine,  wbkh  imme- 
diately follow : — '  O  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Yet  although  it  be  but  little  that  is  attained,  the  very 
aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it.  It  is  better  to  have  such  thoughts  and  desire* 
than  altogether  to  give  them  up ;  and  the  very  desire,  if  it  be  serious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  chass* 
the  habitude  of  the  soul  and  life,  that  it  is  not  to  be  despised.* 

The  world  does  not  require  so  ranch  to  be  informed  as  reminded.  A  rsssembrancer  may  be  sfanevt 
as  useful  as  an  instructor ;  if  his  office  be  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  less  necessary.  The  mas  wbon 
employment  it  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  ntxutBtn  that  thou  ist  woutai,  h»d 
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His  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  doe  impression,  might  have  produced  a  more  salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  impassioned  orations  of  his  immortal  assailant — 

wbm  rgtfadtM  oleqwoeo 
Shook  th*  tmaal  tod  fobaiatd  orcr  Grate*, 
To  Maotdon  and  ArtunrxM'  throo*. 

While  the  orator  boldly  strove  to  check  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injustice  of  the  king,  the  simple 
Herald,  barely  reminded  him,  bow  short  would  be  the  reign  of  injustice,  how  inevitable  and  how  near 
was  the  final  period  of  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  monarch,  that  while  the 
thunders  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his  own  appointment. 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  practical.  Contend- 
ing  solely  for  those  indispensable  points,  which,  by  involving  present  duty,  involve  future  happiness, 
the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  controverted  topics ;  has  shunnea  what- 
ever mi^ht  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit. 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to  be  mode- 
rate. Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics !  Those  who  endeavour 
to  steer  clear  or*  all  extremes  in  either,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  It  is  rather  a  hard- 
ship  for  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  moderation  in  think- 
ing, and  of  candour  in  judging,  that,  when  these  dispositions  are  brought  into  action,  tyey  frequently 
incur  a  harsher  censure  than  the  errors  which  it  was  tneir  chief  aim  to  avoid. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  object  is  human  applause,  it  might  answer 
best  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at  least,  it  might  in 
that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  this  dislike  of  the  opposite  class  alone  to  contend  against ; 
while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  escape  the  disapprobation  of  both. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case : — The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  may  at  once  be  cen- 
sured by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  relaxed : — too  much  attached  to  opin- 
ions, and  too  indifferent  about  them ; — as  having  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  Christianity  by  labouring 
to  establish  its  peculiar  doctrines ; — as  having  broken  down  its  enclosures  by  not  confining  herself  to 
doctrines  exclusively ; — as  having  considered  morality  of  too  little  importance ; — as  having  raised  it  to 
an  undue  elevation, — as  having  made  practice  every  thing ; — as  having  made  it  nothing. — 

While  a  catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  being  latitudinanan  in  one  party,  it  really  w  so  in  another.  In 
one,  h  exhibits  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grand  but  correct  scale ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the 
offspring  of  that  indifference,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearly  the  same  value,  indemnifies  itself 
for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishing  a  self-complacent  notion  of  general 
benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  adopting  a  display  of 
that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  opposed  to  religious  strictness,  sacrifices  true  piety  to  false 
candour. 

Christianity  may  be  said  to  suffer  between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by  which  she 
sniffers  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  divine  character,  and  specu- 
latively adopts  the  faggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intolerance ;  or  by  that  indiscriminate  candour, 
that  conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  of  her  appropriate  attributes,  reduces  her  to  some- 
thing scarcely  worth  contending  fbr ;  to  something  which,  instead  of  making  her  the  religion  of  Christ, 
generalizes  her  into  any  religion  which  may  choose  to  adopt  her. — The  one  distorts  her  lovely  linea- 
ments into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graceful  figure  into  gloomy  shadow ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her 
over  with  colours  not  her  own,  renders  nor  form  indistinct,  and  obliterates  her  features.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, she  excites  little  affection ;  in  the  latter  she  is  not  recognised. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  must  die  soon,  to  Christians  who 
must  die  certainly.  She  trusts  that  she  shall  not  be  accused  of  erecting  herself  into  a  censor,  but  be 
considered  as  one  who  writes  with  a  real  consciousness  that  she  is  far  from  having  reached  the  attain- 
ments she  suggests ;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of  holding  out  a  standard  too  likely  to 
discredit  her  own  practice.  She  writes  not  with  the  assumption  of  superiority,  but  with  a  deep  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  caution  others.  She  wishes  to  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  the  language  of  sympathy,  rather  than  of  dictation ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  doc- 
ument. So  far  from  fancying  herself  exempt  from  the  evils  on  which  she  has  animadverted,  her  very 
feeling  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  in  their  delineation.  Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  de- 
ficiencies, which  might  be  urged  as  a  disqualification,  has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers 

to  others If  the  patient  cannot  lay  down  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reigning  disease,  much  less  effect  the 

cure ;  yet  from  the  symptoms  common  to  the  same  malady,  he  who  labours  under  it  may  suggest  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  it.  He  may  treat  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  substitute 
experience,  in  default  of  skill :  he  may  insist  on  the  value  of  the  remedy  he  has  neglected,  as  well  as 
recommend  that  from  which  he  has  found  benefit. 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  exhaust- 
ed, by  persons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  humility  ;  by  able  profes- 
sional instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  invigorated  with  all  the  powers  of 
argument. 


why  the  *  better*  is  not  regarded  ?    Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction  which  but  too  often  supersede 
merit.    A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  degree  of  attention  to  an  object,  not  paid  to 
it  when  clad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has  been  accustomed. 

The  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  aud  most  enlightened  friends* — *  Where  is  the 
world  into  which  we  wese  born  ?*  Death  has  broken  most  of  those  connexions  which  made  the  honour 
and  the  happiness  of  her  youthful  days.  Fresh  links  however  have  continued  to  attach  her  to  society. 
She  is  singularly  happy  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiable  young  persons,  who 
may  peruse,  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommended  to  them  by  the  warmth  of 
their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer.  Is  there  not  something  in  per- 
sonal knowledge,  something  in  the  feelings  of  endeared  acquaintance,  which  by  that  hidden  assecia- 

*  Dr.  Johnoc. 
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t:«»n,  tvhencc  *»o  much  of  o»jrmHh\lrv>d  pleumro  is  drrived,  if  it  does  not  imparl  neir  force loori!:1-: 
miy  excite  n  new  inter- st  in  considering  truths  which  are  known?      Her  concern  for  these  ti: ■_ 
persons  extends  beyond  th»-  trnnpicnt  period  of  present  intercourse.     It  would  shed  a  raj  of  bn?v  >- 
«mi  her  parting  hour,  if  she  could  hope  that  any  caution  h«'re  holdout,  any  principle  here  s<v  t - 
any  habit  here  recommended,  mi^ht  be  of  use  to  anv  one  of  them;  when  the  hand  which  now  ;  l 
llic  pen,  can  bo  no  loiitj.-r  exerted  111  their  service.     *Th»s  would  Up  remembering  their  friend  in  *> 
which  would  e\  i:i<  e  lh<-  hi^!i«»t  nllc.ctiou  in  them,  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  oobfr- 
7:.tr!'f/  H—J,  Mr.nk  Ut%  1CH1. 
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I'll    r.ML    l.\7LW.\C£   OF   TIIF.    lU.LIUIOS    OF   THE   I1LAHT   ON*   Tll£  tONDL'CT   OF  TBI  UFt. 


CHAT.    I. 

Christianity  an  internal  principle. 

Christianity  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  di- 
vine original.  it  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  its  gracious  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up 
thither.  Its  Author  is  God.  It  was  foretold 
from  the  beginning,  by  prophecies  which 
grew  clearer  and  brighter  as  they  approach- 
ed the  period  of  their  accomplishment.  It 
was  confirmed  by  miracles  which  continued 
till  the  religion  they  illus: rated  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  rati  tied  by  the  blood  of  it? 
author.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime, 
consistent.  Its  precepts  just  and  holy.  Its 
worship  is  spiritual.  I  :s  services  reasonable, 
and  rendered  practicable  by  offers  of  divine 
aid  to  human  weakness  It  is  sanctioned  by 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
everlasting  misery  to  the  disobedient.  It  had 
no  collusion  with  power,  for  power  sought  to 
crush  it.  It  could  not  be  in  any  league  with 
the  world,  for  it  set  out  bv  declaring  itself  the 
enemy  of  the  world.  It  reprobated  its  max- 
ims, it  showed  the  vanity  of  its  glories,  the 
danger  of  its  riches,  the  emptiness  of  its  pleas- 
ures. 

Christianity,  thoHgh  the  most  perfect  rule 
of  life  that  ever  was  devised,  is  far  from  be- 
ing barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consis- 
ting of  a  mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  suf 
ficed  for  man  in  a  st.ite  of  innocence.  Hut 
man  who  has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be 
saved  by  a  rule  which  he  has  violated  What 
consolation  could  he  find  in  the  perusal  of 
statutes,  every  one  of  which,  bringing  a  fresh 
conviction  of  his  guilt,  brings  a  fresh  assu- 
rance of  his  condemnation.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish  rules  for 
the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  to  hold 
out  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty.  It 
does  not  proceed  upon  a  supposition  but  a 
fact;  not  upon  what  might  have  suited  man 
in  a  state  of  purity,  but  upon  what  is  suita- 
ble to  him  in  the  exigences  of  his  fallen 
state. 

This  religion  does  not  consist  in  an  exter- 
nal conformity  to  practices  which,  though 
right  in  themselves,  may  be  adopted  from 
human  motives,  and  to  answer  secular  pur- 
poses. It  it  not  a  religion  of  forms,  and 
modes,  and  decencies.  It  is  being  trans- 
formed  into  the  image  of  God.  It  is  being 
like-minded  with  Christ.  It  is  considering 
him  as  our  sane  tiri  cat  ion,  as  well  as  our  re- 


It  is  desiring  earnestly  to  surrender  our  c 
to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  hi*  sp ".:. 
our  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart  *r--; 
the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  necessary,  tto 
represent  to  be  not  so  much  ao  old  prince 
improved,  as  a  new  one  create!;  doI<-1.  - 
out  of  the  former  character,  but  infused  x- 
ihc  new  one.  This  change  is  there  eir'-- 
ed  in  great  varieties  of  language,  sod  u:  • 
different  figures  of  speech.  lUbeiogof- 
quently  described,  or  figuratively  inti-p-^r: 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  volume  of  iu:- 
ration,  entitles  the  doctrine  itself  to  rever- 
ence, and  ought  to  shield  from  obloquv  .  " 
obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  sonc.m 
conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  poiQt  :; 
the  aualogy  between  natural  and  spin' ^ 
things.  1  be  same  spirit  which  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  moved  upon  the  face  of  ik 
waters,  operates  on  the  human  character  !o 
produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  lite- _  B' 
this  operation  the  affections  an4  faculty  n 
the  man  receive  a  new  impulse — hi*  d;,r* 
understanding  is  illuminated,  bisrebei-  * 
will  is  subdued,  his  irregular  desires  are  rec- 
tified, his  judgment  is  informed,  his  inac- 
tion is  chastised,  his  inclinations  a*  sanrii- 
fied  ;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  w 
their  true  and  adequate  end.  Heaven  be- 
comes the  object  of  bis  hopes,  an  elerni* 
separation  from  God  the  object  of  his  w* 
His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted  iota  iw 
love  of  God.  The  lower  faculties  are  prey- 
ed into  the  new  service.  The  senses  bare  a 
higher  direction.  The  whole  internal  frame 
and  constitution  receive  a  nobler  bent  ti 
intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a  s*'r 
aim  ;  his  aspirations  a  loftier  flip :  j»| 
vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object:  ■' 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home ;  his  ap- 
pointed heart  a  certain  refuge.  The  iiw-» 
no  longer  a  worshipper  of  the  world,  isjlr^j 
gling  to  become  its  conqueror.  Our  a jes.  * 
Redeemer,    in  overcoming  the  world, 


queathed  us  his  command  to^OTercome^ 
example  without  the  offer  of  a  power  M^ 


also;  but  as  he  did  not  give  the  C^"KW 


without  the  example,  so  he  did  v^J?™ 
example  witha 
the  command. 


Genuine  religion  demands  not  h*1*^ 
external  profession  of  our  allegiance  iov  ^ 
but  an  inward  devotedness  of  °ur5Cir*n[ , 
his  service.    It  is  not  a  recognition 


ftlliu    aa   um      obiiviiiivbuvii,    bo    itch     as  UUI       IC      «■»*»     Wi  » IVGi  XV      1.1      UVl     o     •—  ~v      .     .      -  r»'W 

demption.    It  is  endeavouring  to  live  to  him  dedication.    It  puts  the  Christian  uw 
here  that  we  mav  live  with  nim  hereafter.  I  state  of  things,  a  new  condition  oi 
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1 1  raises  him  above  the  world  while  he  lives 
xo  it.    It  disperses  the  illusion  of  sense,  by 
opening  his  eyes  to  realities  in  the  place  of 
those  shadows  which  he  has  been  pursuing. 
It  presents  this  world  as  a  scene  of  whose 
original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened  and  disor- 
dered, Man  as  a  dependant  creature,  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which 
sin  has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness 
and  happiness.    Any  religion  short  of  this, 
any  at  least,  which  has  not  this  for'  its  end 
and  object,   is  not  that  religion  which  the 
Oospel  has  presented  to  us,  which  our  Re- 
deemer came  down  on  earth  to  teach  us  by 
his  precepts,  to  illustrate  by  his  example,  to 
confirm  by  his  death,  and  to  consummate  by 
his  resurrection. 

If  Christianity  do  not  always  produce 
these  happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  repre- 
sented, it  has  always  a  tendency  to  produce 
them.  If  we  do  not  see  the  progress  to  be 
such  as  the  Gospel  annexes  to  the  transform- 
ing power  of  true  religion,  it  is  not  owing  to 
any  defect  in  the  principle,  but  to  the  re- 
mains of  sin  in  the  heart ;  to  the  imperfectly 
subdued  corruptions  of  the  Christian.  •  Those 
who  are  very  sincere  are  still  very  imperfect. 
They  evidence  their  sincerity  by  acknowled- 

Eing  the  lowness  of  their  attainments,  by 
imenting  the  remainder  of  their  corrup- 
tions. Many  an  humble  Christian  whom  the 
world  reproaches  with  being  extravagant 
in  his  zeal,  whom  it  ridicules  for  being  en- 
thusiastic in  his  aims,  and  rigid  in  his  prac- 
tice, is  inwardly  mourning  on  the  very  con- 
trary ground.  He  would  bear  their  censure 
more  cheerfully,  but  that  he  feels  hi*  danger 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  is  secretly 
abasing  himself  before  his  Maker  for  not 
carrying  far  enough  that  principle  which  he 
is  accused  of  carrying  too  far.  The  fault 
which  others  find  in  him  is  excess.  The 
fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  deficiency.  He 
is,  alas !  too  commonly  right.  His  enemies 
speak  of  him  as  they*  bear.  He  judges  of 
himself  as  he  feels.  But  though  humbled  to 
the  dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthioess,  he  is  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might.*  *  He  has,'  says 
the  venerable  Hooker,  4  a  Shepherd  full  of 
kindness,  full  of  care,  and  full  of  power  ' 
His  prayer  is  not  for  reward  but  pardon. 
His  plea  is  not  merit  but  mercy;  but  then 
it  is  mercy  made  sure  to  him  by  the  promise 
of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believers. 

The  mistake  of  many  in  religion  appears 
to  be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  begin- 
ning. They  do  not  lay  their  foundation  in 
the  persuasion  that  man  is  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  alienation  from  God  They  consid- 
er him  rather  as  an  imperfect  than  a  fallen 
creature.  They  allow  that  he  requires  to  be 
improved,  but  deny  that  he  requires  a  tho- 
rough renovation  of  heart. 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be 
grafted  on  any  other  stock  than  the  apostacy 
of  man.  The  design  to  reinstate  beings  who 
have  not  fallen ;  to  propose  a  restoration 
without  a  previous  loss,  a  cure  where  there 
was  no  radical  disease,  is  altogether  an  in- 
congruity which  would  seem  too  palpable  to 


require  confutation,  did  we  not  so  frequently 
see  the  doctrine  of  redemption  maintained 
by  those  who  deny  that  man  was  in  a  state  to 
require  such,  a  "redemption  But  would 
Christ  have  been  sent '  to  preach  deliverance 
tj  the  captive '  if  there  had  been  no  captivi- 
ty ;  and  *  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  were  bound  '  had  there  been  no  prison, 
had  man  been  in  no  bondage  ? 

We  are  aware  that  many  consider  the 
doctrine  in  question  as  a  bold  charge  against 
our  Creator.  But  may  we  not  venture  to 
ask,  Is  it  not  a  bolder  charge  against  God's 
goodness  to  presume  that  he  had  made  beings 
originally  wicked  ;  and  against  God's  vera- 
city to  believe,  that  having  made  such  beings 
he  pronounced  them  '  good  ?'  Is  not  that 
doctrine  more  reasonable  which  is  expressed 
or  implied  fn  every  part  of  Scripture,  that 
the  moral  corruption  of  our  first  parent  has 
been  entailed  on  his  whole  posterity  ;  that 
from  this  corruption  (though  only  punishable 
for  their  actual  offences)  they  are  no  more 
exempt  than  from  natural  death  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  think  falsely  of 
our  nature  ;  we  must  humble  but  not  de- 
grade it.     Our  original  brightness  is  obscur- 


ed, but  not  extinguished.  If  we  consider 
ourselves  in  our  natural  state,  our  estimation 
cannot  be  too  low  :  when  we  reflect  at  what 
a  price  we  have  been  bought,  we  can  hardly 
overrate  ourselves  in  the  view   of  immortal- 

ity. 

If,  indeed,  the  Almighty  had  left  us  to  the 
consequences  of  our  natural  state,  we  might, 
with  more  colour  of  reason,  have  mutinied 
against  his  justice.  But  when  we  see  how 
graciously  he  has  turned  our  very  lapse  into 
an  occasion  of  improving  our  condition ; 
how  from  this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance 
us  to  a  greater  good  than  we  had  lost ;  how 
that  life  which  was  forfeited  may  be  restor- 
ed ;  how  by  grafting  the  redemption  of  man 
on  the  very  circumstance  of  his  fall,  he  has 
raised  him  to  ihe capacity  of  a  higher  condi- 
tion than  that  which  he  has  forfeited,  and  to 
a  happinrss  superior  to  that  from  which  he 
fell— VV  hat  an  impression  does  this  give  us 
of  the  immeasurable  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometimes 
misunderstood,  and  not  seldom  misrepresent- 
ed. It  has  been  described  as  an  unproduc- 
tive theory,  and  ridiculed  as  a  fanciful  ex- 
travagance. For  the  sake  of  distinction  it 
is  here  called.  The  religvm  of  the  Heart.— 
There  it  subsists  as  the  fountain  of  spiritual 
life  ;  thence  it  sends  forth,  as  from  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  its  existence,  supplies  of  life  and 
warmth  through  the  whole  frame  ;  there  is 
the  soul  of  virtue ;  there  is  the  vital  princi- 
ple which  animates  the  whole  being  of  a 
Christian. 

This  religion  has  been  the  support  and 
consolation  of  the  pious  believer  in  all  ages 
of  the  church.  That  it  has  been  perverted 
both  by  the  cloistered  and  the  unentered 
mystic,  not  merely  to  promote  abstraction  of 
mind,  but  inactivity  of  life,  makes  nothing 
against  the  principle  itself.    What  doctrine 
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of  the  New  Testament  has  not  been  made  to  i  let  us  examine  our  minds,  and  faithfully  fbl~ 
speak  the  language  of  its  injudicious  advo-  [  low  up  our  convictions ;  let  n*  inquire 
cate,  and  turned  into  arms  against  -some  ■  whether  God  has  really  been  warning  id  tfce 
other  doctrines  which  it  was  never  meant  to  {  accomplishment  of  his  promises,  or  whether 
oppose  ?  we  have  not  been  sadly  deficient  in  yiekfu^ 

Cut  if  it  has  been  carried  to  a  blamable  to  those  suggestions  of  conscience  which  are 
excess  by  the  pious  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  the  motions  of  his  spirit  ?  Whether  we  bare 
also  been  adopted  by  the  less  innocent  fanat-  not  neglected  to  implore  the  suds  of  tfcs: 
ic,  and  abused  to  the  most  pernicious  purpo- ,  spirit ;  whether  we  have  not,  in  various  ru- 
ses. His  extravagance  has  furnished  to  the ;  stances,  resisted  them  ?  Let  us  ask  ours^lra 
enemies  of  internal  religion,  arguments  or*  — have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly  Father 
rather  invectives,  against  the  sound  and  so- t  with  humble  dependence  for  the  supplies  u 
ber  exercises  of  genuine  piety.  They  seize  his  grace  ?  or  have  we  prayed  for  these  bks- 
every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if  it  were  J  sings  only  as  a  form,  and  having-  acquitted 
criminal,  as  the  foe  of  morality  ;  ridiculous  ourselves  of  the  form,  do  we  continue  to  hit 
as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound  mind ;,  as  if  we  had  not  so  prayed  ?  Having-  repeat* 
mischievous,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue,  and  edly  implored  his  direction,  do  we  endeavour 
destructive  as  the  bane  of  public  utility.        :  to  submit  ourselves  to  its  guidance  ?  Having 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well  found-  i  prayed  that  his  will  may  be  done,  do  wenev- 
ed,  then  were  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the !  er  stoutly  set  up  our  own  will  in  contradic- 
Christian    church — then  were  Home,  and  tion  to  his  ? 

Porteus,  and  Beveridge ;  then  were  Hooker,  If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promised  sup- 
and  Taylor,  and  Herbert ;  Hopkins,  Leigh- .  port  and  comfort,  the  failure  mast  rest  some- 
ton,  and  Usher ;  Howe,  and  Baxter ;  Rid-  where  :  it  lies  between  him  who  has  pronus- 
ley.  Jewel,  and  Hooper  ;  then  were  Chrys- '  ed,  and  him  to  whom  the  promise  was  made, 
ostome  and  Augustine,  the  reformers  and  There  is  no  other  alternative  ;  would  it  not 
the  fathers ;  then  were  the  goodly  fellowship  be  blasphemy  to  transfer  the  failure  to  God  * 
of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noble  army '  Let  us  not,  then,  rest  till  we  have  cleared  up 
of  martyrs  ;  then  were  the  glorious  compa- ,  the  difficulty.  The  spirits  sink  and  the  faith 
ny  of  tne  apostles  ;  then  was  the  disciple  I  fails,  if,  after  a  continued  round  of  reading 
whom  Jesus  loved  ;  then  was  Jesus  himself  and  prayer :  after  having  for  years  conform* 
— 1  shudder  at  the  amplication— dry  specula- '  ed  to  the  letter  of  the  command  ;  after  bar- 
tists,  frantic  enthusiasts,  enemies  to  virtue,  ing  scrupulously  brought  in  our  tale  of  out- 
and  subverters  of  the  public  weal.  :  ward  duties,  we  find  ourselves  just  where  we 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject  were  at  setting  out. 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  com-  We  complain  justly  of  our  own  weakness, 
passionated.  Their  belief  that  no  such  prin-  and  truly  plead  our  inability  as  a  reason  why 
ciple  exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  effectual-  •  we  cannot  serve  God  as  we  ought.  This  in- 
ly prevent  its  existing  in  themselvess,  at  firmity,  its  nature,  and  its  measure,  God 
least,  while  they  make  their  own  state  the  :  knows  far  more  exactly  than  we  know  it ; 
measure  of  their  general  judgment.  Not  yet  he  knows  that,  with  the  help  which  be  of- 
being  sensible  of  their  required  dispositions  fers  us,  we  can  both  love  and  obey  him,  orbs 
in  their  own  hearts,  they  establish  this  as  a  never  would  have  made  it  the  qualification 


case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.  Their  '  strengthen  the  things  that  remain1— *  ye  will 
hearts  will  be  barred  against  any  influ-  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life'— 
ence  in  the  power  of  which  they  do  not  be- '  had  not  all  these  precepts  a  definite  mean- 
lieve  They  will  not  desire  it,  they  will  not  ing,  had  not  all  these  oeen  practicable  du- 
pray  for  it,  except  in  the  Liturgy,  where  it  is '  ties. 

the  decided  language :  They  will  not  addict  j  Can  we  suppose  that  the  omniscient  God 
themselves  to  those. pious  exercises  to  which »  would  have  given  these  unqualified  corn- 


it  invites  them,  exercises  which  it  ever  loves 
and  cherishes.  Thus  they  expect  the  end, 
but  avoid  the  way  which  leads  to  it ;  they 
indulge  the  hope  of  glory,  while  they  neglect 
or  pervert  the  means  of  grace.  But  let  not 
the  formal  religionist,  who  has  probably  never 
sought,  and  therefore  never  obtained,  any 
sense  of  the  spiritual  mercies  of  God,  con- 
clude that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such  state. 
His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no  more 
proof  that  no  such  state  exists,  than  it  is  a 
proof,  that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  genial 
climate  have  no  existence,  because  the  in- 
habitants of  the  frozen  zone  never  felt  them. 
Where  our  own  heart  and  experience  do 
not  illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as 
to  afford  us  some  evidence  of  their  reality, 


mands  to  powerless,  incapable,  unimpressi- 
ble  beings  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  be  would 
paralyse  his  creatures,  and  then  condemn 
them  for  not  being  able  to  move  ?  He  knows, 
it  is  true,  our  natural  impotence,  but  he 
knows,  because  he  confers,  our  superindu- 
ced strength.  There  is  scarcely  a  command 
in  the  whole  Scripture  which  has  not  either 
immediately,  or  in  some  other  partj  a  corres- 
ponding prayer,  and  a  corresponding  prom- 
ise. If  it  says  in  one  place  *  get  thee  a  new 
heart,' — it  says  in  another  '  a  new  heart  will 
I  give  thee;'— -and  in  a  third  'make  me  a 
clean  heart !'  For  it  is  worth  observing  that 
a  diligent  inquirer  may  trace  every  where 
this  threefold  union.  If  God  commands  by 
Saint  Paul,  ( let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mor- 
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al  body,'  he  promises  by  the  same  apostle, ' «  quench  not,'  *  resist  not.'  The  Bible  nev- 
sm  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you  ;' —  er  warns  us  against  imaginary  evil,  nor 
/bile  to  complete  the  tripartite  agreement,  courts  us  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  we 
te  makes  David  pray  that  his  '  sins  may  not  refuse  to  yield  to  its  guidance,  if  we  reject 
tave  dominion  over  him.'  its  directions  ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle 

The  saints  of  old,  so  far  from  setting  up  persuasions,  for  such  they  are,  and  not  arbi- 
»n  the  stock  of  their  own  independent  vir-  trary  compulsions,  we  shall  never  attain  to 
ue,  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  that  peace  and  liberty  which  are  the  privi- 
>ut  what  was  imparted,  of  any  strength  but  lege,  the  promised  reward  of  sincere  Chris- 
vhat  was  communicated  to  them  from  above. '  tians. 

lear  their  importunate  petitions !— 4  O  send  '  In  speaking  of  that  peace  which  passeth 
urth  thy  light  and  thy  truth.'— -Mark  their ;  understanding,  wc  allude  not  to  those  illu- 
•rateful  declarations  !— '  The  Lord  is  my  mi  nations  Mid  raptures,  which,  if  God  has 
trength  and  my  salvation  '.'—Observe  their  ■  in  some  instances  bestowed  them,  he  has  no 
:ordial  acknowledgements !— v  Bless  the  where  pledged  himself  to  bestow ;  but  of 
jord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that  ib  within  me  !  that  rational  yet  elevated  hope  which  flows 
>less  his  holy  name  !'  '  I  from  an  assured  persuasion  of  the  paternal 

—       -  -  ■  ■*         *         *  ~  *  *"iat  l  se- 

assured 
life 

lal  revelation  ;  which  have  little  reference  ;  and  power  of  religion  which  are  the  privi- 
o  it ;  which  set  themselves  above  it ;  it  is  lege  of  those  '  who  abide  under  the  shadow 
lowever  that  powerful  agency  which  sane-  of  the  Almighty  ;'  of  those  who  -  know  in 
ifies  all  means,  renders  all  external  revela- ;  whom  they  have  believed  ;'  of  those  *who 
ion  effectual.  Notwithstanding  that  all  the  !  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit ;' 
ruths  of  religion,  all  the  doctrines  of  salva-  j  of  those  4  who  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is 
ion  are  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures, '  invisible.' 

hese  very  scriptures  require  the  influence';  Many  faults  may  be  committed  where  there 
>f  that  spirit  which  dictated  tbera  to  produce  j  is  nevertheless  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God. 
ta  influential  faith.  This  Spirit,  by  enJight-  j  May  infirmities  are  consistent  with  a  cordial 
juing  the  mind,  converts  the  rational  per- ;  love  of  our  Redeemer.  Faith  may  be  sin- 
uasion,  brings  the  intellectual  conviction  of  j  cere  where  it  is  not  strong.  But  be  who 
livine  truth  conveyed  in  the  New  Testa-  lean  conscientiously  say  that  he  seeks  the  fa- 
nent,  into  an  operative  principle.  A  man  j  vour  of  God  above  every  earthly  good ;  that 
rom  reading,  examining,  and  inquiring,  j  he  delights  in  his  service  incomparably  more 
nay  attain  to  such  a  reasonable  assurance  '  than  in  any  other  gratification ;  that  to  obey 
>f  the  truth  of  revelation  as  will  remove  all  t  him  here  and  to  enjoy  his  presence  hereafter 
ioubts  from  his  own  mind,  and  even  enable  '  is  the  prevailing  desire  of  his  heart ;  that  his 
lim  to  refute  the  objections  of  others  ;  but  j  chief  sorrow  is  that  he  loves  him  no  more  and 
his  bare  intellectual  faith  alone  will  not  op- ;  serves  him  no  better,  such  a  man  requires  no 
»rate  against  his  corrupt  affections,  will  not ,  evidence  that  his  heart  is  changed,  and  his 
rure  his  besetting  sin,  will  not  conquer  his  •  sins  forgiven. 

ebellious  will,  and  may  not  therefore  be  an  i  For  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  does 
'fficaciouB  principle.  A  mere  historical '  not  consist  in  mere  feeling  which  may  de- 
aitb,  the  mere  evidence  of  facts  with  the  jceive,  nor  in  frames  which  can  be  only  occa- 
oundest  reasonings  and  deductions  from  sional;  but  in  a  settled,  calm  conviction  that 
Uem,  may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill !  God  and  eternal  things  have  the  predomin- 
um  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  !  ance  in  his  heart  ^  in  a  clear  perception  that 
An  habitual  reference  to  that  Spirit  which  they  have,  though  with  much  alloy  of  infir- 
inimates  the  real  Christian  is  so  far  from  ex-  j  mity,  the  supreme,  if  not  undisturbed  posses- 
eluding,  that  it  strengthens  the  truth  of  rev- !  sion  of  his  mind ;  in  an  experimental  per- 
flation, but  never  contradicts  it.  The  word  i  suasion  that  his  chief  remaining  sorrow  is, 
)f  God  is  always  in  unison  with  his  spirit ;  <  that  he  does  not  surrender  himself  with  so 
lis  spirit  is  never  in  opposition  to  bis  word,  j  complete  an  acquiescence  as  be  ought  to  his 
ndeed  that  this  influence  is  not  an  imagina- 1  convictions.  These  Abatements,  though  suf- 
■y  thing,  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  ficient  to  keep  us  humble,  are  not  powerful 
Scripture.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  tread-  !  enough  to  make  us  happy. 
ng  on  dangerous,  because  disputed  ground ;  The  true  measure  then  to  be  taken  of  our 
or  among  the  fashionable  curtailments  of  state  is  from  a  perceptible  change  in  our  de- 
taripture  doctrines,  there  is  not  one  truth  sires,  tastes,  and  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  of 
rhich  has  been  lopped  from  the  modern  '  progress,  however  small,  in  holiness  of  heart 
treed  with  a  more  unsparing  hand ;  not  one,  and  life.  This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of 
he  defence  of  which  excites  more  suspicion  judging,  for  if  mere  feelings  were  allowed  to 
gainst  its  advocates.  But  if  it  had  been  a  be  the  criterion,  the  presumptuous  world 
nere  phantom,  should  we  with  such  jealous  '  would  be  inflated  with  spiritual  pride  from 
teratioo  have  been  cautioned  against  neg-  the  persuasion  of  enjoying  them;  while  the 
ecting  or  opposing  it  ?  If  the  noly  Spint  humble,  from  their  very  humility,  might  be 


oald  not  be  *  grieved,'  might  not  be  *  quench 
d,'  were  not  likely  to  be  •  resisted  ;f  that 
ery  spirit  which  proclaimed'  the  prohibi- 
ts would  never  have  said  '  grieve  not,* 


as  unreasonably  depressed  at  wanting  such 
evidences. 

The  recognition  of  this  divine  aid  then, 
involves  no  presumption,  raises  no  illusion, 
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causes  no  inflation ;  it  is  sober  in  its  princi- 
ple and  rational  in  its  exercise.  In  establish 
ing  the  law  of  God  it  does  not  reverse  the 
law  of  nature,  for  it  leaves  us  in  fu|l  posses- 
sion of  those  natural,  faculties  which  it  im- 
proves and  sanctifies ;  and  so  far  from  infla- 
ming the  imagination,  its  proper  tendency  is 
to  subdue  and  regulate  it. 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments 
is  a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state 
inost  unwisely  coveted.  The  probable  way 
to  be  safe  hereafter,  is  not  to  be  presumptu- 
ous now  If  God  graciously  vouchsafe  us 
inward  consolation,  it  is  only  to  animate  us 
to  farther  progress.  It  is  given  us  -for  sup- 
port in  our  way,  and  not  for  settled  mainten 
ance  in  our  present  condition.  If  the  prom- 
ises are  our  aliment,  the  commandments  are 
our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Christian  ought 
to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order  to  carry 
bim  through  his  business.  If  he  so  supinely 
rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and  indo- 
lent, he  mijrht  become  not  only  unwilling 
but  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon 
cordials,  which  only  serve  to  inflame  without 
strengthening.  Even  without  these  sup- 
ports, which  we  are  more  ready  to  desire 
than  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  to  obtain, 
there  is  an  inward  peace  in  an  humble  trust 
in  God,  and  in  a  simple  reliance  on  his  word ; 
there  is  a  repose  ot  spirit,  a  freedom  from 
solicitude  in  a  lowly  confidence  in  him,  for 
which  the  world  lias  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  state  which  we 
have  been  describing,  is  not  the  dream  of 
the  enthusiast ;  it  is  not  the  reverie  of  'the 
visionary,  wbo  renounces  prescribed  duties 
for  fanciful  speculations,  and  embraces  shad- 
ows for  realities ;  but  it  is  that  sober  earnest 
of  Heaven,  that  reasonable  anticipation  of 
eternal  felicity,  which  God  is    graciously 

1>leased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor  arbitran- 
y,  but  to  all  who  diUigently  seek  his  face, 
to  all  to  whom  his  service  is  freedom,  his  will 
a  law,  bis  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a  guide ; 
to  all  who  love  him  unfeignedly,  to  all  who 
devote  themselves  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all 
who  with  deep  self-abasement,  yet  with  fil- 
ial confidence,  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  his  throne,  saying,  Lord,  lift  thou  up 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us  and  we 
stall  be  safe. 


CHAP.  II. 

Christianity  a  practiced  principle* 

If  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  life, 
the  root  from  which  we  derive  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vi- 
tality ;  then  the  best  evidence  we  can  give 
that  we  have  received  something  of  this  prin- 
ciple, is  an  unreserved  dedication  of  our- 
selves to  the  actual  promotion  of  bis  glory. 
No  man  ought  to  flatter  himself  that  be  is  in 
the  favour  of  God,  whose  life  is  not  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God.  Will  it  not 
be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  such  a  con- 


secration, that  he  be  more  zealons  of  guoo 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing-  the  prin- 
ciple, on  which  he  performs  them,  do  dk 
even  pretend  to  be  actuated  by  any  such 
motive ? 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  ur 
man  to  Heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  winrj 
Occupies  the  mind,  without  filling-  the  bear, 
may  obstruct,  but  cannot  advance  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  If  these  notions  are  false,  tbet 
are  most  pernicious  ;  if  true  and  not  opera- 
tive, they  aggravate  guilt;  if  unknportic' 
though  not  unjust,  they  occupy  the  place 
which  belongs  to  nobler  objects,  and  sank  tbr 
mind  below  its  proper  level ;  »ub*titutm- 
the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  left  to- 
done,  in* the  place  of  those  which  ought  to 
be  done;  and  causing* the  grand  easeotiafc 
not  to  be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  b  w. 
that  which  Christ  came  to  teach    n«mlrwii 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practi- 
cal principles.  The  word  or  God  was  not 
written,  the  Son  of  God  was  not  incarnate, 
the  spirit  of  God  was  not  given,  only  that 
Christians  might  obtain  right  views,  and  pos- 
sess just  notions.  Religion  is  something  mora 
than  mere  correctness  of  intellect,  iastnes* 
of  conception,  and  exactness  of  judgment. 
It  is  a  life  giving  principle.  It  must  be  infu- 
sed into  the  habit,  as  well  as  govern  the  as- 
derstanding ;  it  must  regulate  the  will  as  well 
as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not  only  cast  the 
opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the  heart  into  a 
new  mould.  It  is  a  transforming'  as  well  as  3 
penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the  taste, 
gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and  togeth- 
er with  a  new  heart,  produces  a  new  life. 

Christianity  enjoins  the  same  temper,  tic 
same  spirit,  the  same  dispositions,  on  all  its 
real  professors.  The  act,  the  performance, 
must  depend  on  circumstances  which  do  not 
depend  on  us.  The  power  of  doing  good  is 
withheld  from  many,  from  whom,  however, 
the  reward  will  not  be  withheld.  If  the  ex- 
ternal act  constituted  the  whole  value  of 
Christian  virtue,  then  must  the  Author  of  all 
good  be  himself  the  author  of  injustice,  by 
putting-  it  out  of  the  power  of  multitudes  to 
fulfil  his  own  commands.  In  principles,  in 
tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endeav* 
ours,  consist  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
duty. 

Nor  must  we  fondly  attach  ourselves  to 
the  practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or 
value  ourselves  exclusively  on  some  favour- 
ite quality  ;  nor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up 
in  the  performance  of  some  individual  ac- 
tions, as  if  they  formed  the  sum  of  Christian 
duty.  But  we  must  embrace  the  whole  law 
of  God  in  all  its  aspects,  bearings  and  rela- 
tions. We  must  bring  no  fancies,  no  par- 
tialities, no  prejudices,  no  exclusive  choice 
or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it  as 
we  find  it,  and  obey  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  additioo, 
curtailment*  or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  ay 
a  single  action  really  had,  or  apparently 
good ;  if  so,  Peter's  denial  would  reader 
him  the  object  of  our  execration,  while  ve 
should  have  judged  favourably  of  the  prr- 
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*ieiri  economy  of  Judas.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  latter,  who  does  not  know  t  while  the 
other  became  a  glorious  martyr  to  that  mas- 
ter whom,  in  a  moment  of  infirmity,  he  had 
denied. 

A  piety  altogether  spiritual,  disconnected 
with  all  outward  circumstances ;  a  religion 
rjf  pure  meditation  and  abstracted  devotion, 
was  not  made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect 
a  creature  as  man.  There  hare,  indeed, 
been  a  few  sublime  spirits,- not  *  touched  but 
rapt,'  who,  totally  cut  off  from  the  world, 
seem  almost  to  have  literally  soared  above 
tiits  terrene  region,  who  almost  appear  to 
iave  stolen  the  fire  of  the  Seraphim,  and  to 
tave  had  no  business  on  earth,  but  to  keep 
ilive  the  celestial  flame.  They  would,  how 
2ver,  have  approximated  more  nearly  to  the 
example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  only,  perfect  model,  had  they 
combined  a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the 
ictive  duties  aod  benefices  of  life  with  their 
ugh  devotional  attainments. 

But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imita- 
ing,  let  us  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious 
srror  of  these  sublimated  spirits.  Their 
lumber  is  small.  Their  example  is  not 
matching.  Their  etherial  fire  is  not  likely, 
jy  spreading,  to  inflame  the  world.  The 
vorld  will  take  due  care  not  to  come  in  con- 
act  with  it,  while  its  distant  light  and 
rarmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  unuse 
ul  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but 
o operative  beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw 
•ur  notions,  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not 
riake  a  religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to 
he  general  state  of  the  world,  but  for  the 
rorld  at  large  ;  for  beings  active,  busy,  rest- 
ess  ;  whose  activity  he,  by  his  word,  diverts 
a  to  its  proper  channels  ;  whose  busy  spirit 
s  there  directed  to  the  common  good  ; 
hose  restlessness,  indicating  the  unsatisfac- 
>riness  of  all  they  find  on  earth,  he  poiuts  to 
higher  destination.  Were  total  seclusion 
ml  abstraction  designed  to  have  been  the 
eneral  state  of  the  world,  God  would  have 
iven  man  other  laws,  other  rules,  other 
iculties,  and  other  employments. 
There  is  a  class  of  visionary  but  piom' 
Titers  who  seem  to  shoot  as  far  beyond  the 
tark,  as  mere  moralists  fall  short  of  it.— 
Ten  of  low  views  and  gross  minds  may  be 
lid  to  be  wise  below  what  is  written,  while 
iose  of  too  subtle  refinement  are  wise  above 
.  The  one  grovel  in  the  dust  from  the  in- 
rtness  of  their  intellectual  faculties  ;  while 
ie  others  are  lost  in  the  clouds  by  stretching 
iem  beyond  their  appointed  limits.  The 
ne  build  spiritual  castles  in  the  air,  instead 
f  erecting  them  on  the  'holy  ground'  of 
sripture  ;  the  other  lay  their  foundation  in 
e  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Hock  of 
ires.  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  is 
jually  unsound. 

God  is  the  fountain  from  which,  all  the 
reams  of  .goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  from 
iiich  all  the  rays  of  blessedness  diverge.— 
11  our  actions  are,  therefore,  only  good,  as 
ey  hare  a  reference  to  Him  :  the  streams 
List  revert  back  to  their  fountain,  the  rays 
:ist  converge  again  to  their  centre. 


tr 


If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle, 
this  powerful  spring  will  actuate  all  the 
movements  of  the  rational  machine.  The 
essence  of  religion  does  not  so  much  consist 
in  actions  as  affections.  Though  right  ac- 
tions, therefore,  as  from  an  excess  of  courtesy 
they  are  commonly  termed,  may  be  per- 
formed where  there  are  no  right  affections ; 
yet  are  they  a  mere  carcass ;  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  of  the  sub- 
stance of  virtue  But  neither  can  affections 
substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  pro- 
ducing right  actions  ;  for  never  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  not 
life  and  vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act 
when  the  occasion  presents  itself,  and  a  right 
action  which  does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound 
principle,  will  neither  of  them  have  any 
place  in  the  account  of  real  goodness.  A 
good  inclination  will  be  contrary  to  sin,  but  a 
mere  inclination  will  not  subdue  sin. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  ev- 
ery right  action  and  feeling,  so  it  is  the  only 
principle  which  necessarily  involves  the  love 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  As  man  we  do  not 
love  man.  There  is  a  love  of  partiality  but 
not  of  benevolence ;  of  sensibility  but  not 
of  philanthropy  ;  of  friends  and  favourites, 
of  parties  ana  societies,  but  not  of  man  col- 
lectively. It  is  true  we  may,  and  do,  with- 
out this  principle,  relieve  his  distresses,  but 
we  dq  not  bear  with  his  faults.    We  may 

C remote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  forgive 
is  offences  ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anxious 
for  his  immortal  interests.  We  could  not 
see  him  want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see 
him  sin  without  emotion.  We  could  not 
hear  of  a  beggar  perishing  at  our  door  with- 
out horror,  but  we  can,  without  concern, 
witness  an  acquaintance  dying  without  re- 
pentance. Is  it  not  strange  that  we  must 
participate  something  of  the  divine  nature, 
before  we  can  really  love  the  human?  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  insensibility  to  sin, 
rather  than  want  of  benevolence  to  mankind, 
that  makes  us  naturally  pity  their  temporal 
and  be  careless  of  their  spiritual  wants  ;  but 
docs  not  this  very  insensibility  proceed  from 
the  want  of  love  to  God  ? 

As  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predomi- 
nating disposition,  which  are  the  true  measure 
of  virtue,  incidental  good  actions  are  no 
certain  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  heart ; 
for  who  is  there,  who  does  not  occasionally 
do  them  ?  Having  made  some  progress  in 
attaining  this  disposition,  we  must  not  sit 
down  satisfied  with  propensities  and  inclina- 
tions to  virtuous  actions,  while  we  rest  short 
of  their  actual  exercise.  If  the  principle 
be  that  of  sound  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert.  While  we  shall  never  do  good  with 
any  great  effect,  till  we  labour  to  be  conr 
formed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  image  of 
God  ;  we  shall  best  evince  our  having  ob- 
tained something  of  that  conformity,  oy  a 
course  of  steady  and  active  obedience  to 
God. 

Every  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
he  is  sent  into  this  world  to  act  a  part  in  it 
And  though  one  may  have  a  more  splendid, 
and  another  a  more  obscure  part  assigned 
him,  yet  the  actor  of  each  is  equally,  is  aw- 
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fully  accountable.  Though  God  ie  not  a  hard, 
be  is  an  exact  master.  His  service,  though 
not  a  severe,  is  a  reasonable  service     He 


accurately  proportions  his  requisitions  to  bis 
gifts.  If  he.  does  not  expect  that  one  talent 
slioaW  be  as  productive  as  five,  yet  to  a  sin- 
gle talent  a  proportionable  responsibility  is 
annexed. 

He  who  has  said '  Give  me  thy  heart,'  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less ;  be  will  not  accept 
the  praying*  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  char- 
ity as  substitutes. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober, 
and  charitable  than .  other  men,  though  he 
will  not  rest  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobrie- 
ty, or  charity.  He  will  perform  the  duties 
they  enjoin,  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as 
instances  of  devout  obedience,  as  evidences 
of  a  heart  devoted  to  God. 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repea- 
ted, are  sanctified  or  unhallowed  according 
to  the  principle,  which  dictates  them ;  and 
will  be  accepted  or  rejected  accordingly. 
This  principle  kept  in  due  exercise,  becomes 
a  habit,  and  every  act  strengthens  the  incli- 
nation, adding  vigour  to  the  principle  and 
pleasure  to  the  performance. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  Christiana, 
till  religion  become  our  animating  motive, 
our  predominating  principle  and  pursuit,  as 
much  as  worldly  things  are  the  predomina- 
ting motive,  principle,  and  pursuit  of  world- 
ly men. 

New  converts,  it  is  said,  are  most  zealous, 
but  they  are  not  always  the  most  persevering 
If  their  tempers  are  warm ;  ana  they  have 
only  been  touched  on  the  side  of  their  pas* 
ftions,  they  start  eagerly,  march  rapidly,  and 
are  full  of  confidence  in  their  own  strength. 
Tbcy  too  often  judge  others  with  little  chari- 
ty, and  themselves  with  little  humility. 
While  they  accuse  those  who  move  steadily 
of  standing  still,  they  fancy  their  own  course 
will  never  be  slackened.  If  their  conver- 
sion be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing  its  nov- 
elty, loses  its  power.  Their  speed  declines. 
Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  motion  become 
not  retrograde.  Those  who  are  truly  sin- 
cere, will  commonly  be  persevering.  If  their 
speed  is  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.  As 
tliey  know  their  own  heart  more,  they  discov- 
er its  deceitfulness,  and  learn  to  distrust 
themselves.  As  they  become  more  humble 
in  spirit,  they  become  more  charitable  in 
judging  As  they  grow  more  firm  in  princi- 
ple they  grow  more  exact  in  conduct. 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religious  life  may 
indeed  lose  their  prominence  because  they 
are  become  more  indented.  If  they  are  not 
embossed  it  is  because  tbey  are  burnt  in. 
Where  there  is  uniformity  and  consistency 
in  the  whole  character,  there  will  be  little 
relief  in  an  individual  action.  A  good  deed 
will  be  less  striking  in  an  established  Chris- 
tian than  a  deed  less  good  in  one  who  has 
been  previously  careless ;  good  actions  be- 
ing his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary  prac- 
tice. Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking, 
may  fear  that  he  is  declining :  but  his  quiet 
ana  confirmed  course  is  a  surer  evidence 


than  the  more  early  starts  ef  charity,  orfci 
of  piety*  which  may  nave  draws  nsfett- 
tention,  and  obtained  more  apptaats. 

Again ;— We  should  cultivate  nan  ano- 
ously,  because  the  work  is  so  dtfficaH.  ttae 
graces  which  are  most  opposite  tooif  ratrnil 
temper;  the  value  of  our  good  oaaJitie& 
pending  much  on  their  being  predated  br 
the  victory  over  some  natural  wraag  proa* 
sity.  The  implantation  of  a  firtaea  the 
eradication  of  a  vice.  It  would  east  oseou 
more  to  keep  down  a  rising  punas  than  id 
do  a  brilliant  dead.  It  will  try  anoneratit 
to  keep  back  a  sparkling  but  corrupt  tbotrfc. 
which  bis  wit  had  suggested  bat  watch  Rk 
gion  checks,  than  it  would  to  give  i  tap 
sum  in  charity.  A  real  Christian  beine 
deeply  sensible  of  the  worthlesmea  of  nj 
actions  which  do  not  spring  from  the  gw- 
ine  fountain,  will  aim  at  such  an  fanM 
conformity  Ho  the  divine  image,  that  to  per- 
form all  acta  of  justice,  charity,  tad** 
temperance,  and  every  kindred  virtue,  aw 
become  the  temper,  the  habitual,  the  ahifog 
state  of  his  heart ;  that  like  natnnl  straw 
they  may  flow  spontaneously  from  the  lira? 
source. 

Practical  Christianity  men, »  thetflal 
operation  of  Christian  principles,  ft  is  lynf 
on  the  watch  for  occasions  to  exemplify  d*®; 
It  is  'exercising  ourselves  unto  Gates* 
A  Christian  cannot  tell  in  themorwaj,vw 
opportunities  he  may  haveof  ooiaggood^ 
ing  the  day ;  but  if  he  be  a  real  Christa* 
he  can  tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his  bean 
open,  his  mind  prepared,  his  affection*  «m 
to  do  whatever  may  occur  in  the  way  rfo**J 
He  will,  as  it  were,  stand  in  tbewaytor^ 
ceive  the  orders  of  providence.  Dang  P™ 
is  his  vocation.  Nor  does  the  y«n*artaj 
bind  himself  by  firmer  articles  to  fl»  nnt 
performance  of  his  master's  work,  tfasn  tw 
indentured  Christian  to  the  active  serncM 
that  Divine  master,  who  himself  *  went  iw 
doing  good.'  He  rejects  no  duty  whk* icoWJ 
within  the  sphere  of  his  calling,  dot  **s » 
think  the  work  he  is  employed  in  •pf0* 
if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  Hn  btroK 
well  acquitted  himself  of  a  good  aetKfl,  ■  « 
far  from  furnishing  him  with  an  «<**" 
avoiding  the  next,  that  it  is  a  new  res**  w 
his  embarking  in  it    He  toeksnet  at « 


embarking ...  ._  .—  —  . 
work  which  be  has  accompli^;  hot  - 
that  which  he  has  to  do.  Hisviewi«»«- 
ways  prospective.  Hk  cliaritiw  arei^ 
rv  limited  by  bis  power.  Hiswulkoo*" 
limits.  His  fortune  may  have  toon*-  «* 
benevolence  has  none.  He  is,  «  ***£ 
desire,  the  benefactor  of  m*f£"S- 
man.  His  heart  is  open  to  all  jto&***r' 
to  the  household  of  faith  it  overflows,  wj* 
the  heart  is  large,  however  smaH  *f  «"£ 
a  thousand  ways  of  doing  gooa  *®  "  Z. 
vented.  Christian  charity  »*fff*^ 
ger  of  means.    Christian  riM***«g 

sff* 


tirely  accomplishes  the  purao* J1  " 
vowites  of  fortune  in  th«  *«*  of  V* 
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otning,  it  allows  of  no  encroachment  on  its 
efinition.  Superfluities  it  will  lop,  vanities 
t  will  cut  off.  The  deviser  of  liberal  things 
rill  find  means  of  effecting  them,  which  to 
he  indolent  appear  incredible,  to  the  covet- 
ous impossible*  Christian  beneficence  takes 
i  large  sweep.  That  circumference  cannot 
►e  small  of  which  God  is  the  centre.  Nor 
toes  religious  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
till  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
priog  <ii  the  world.  Money  may  fail,  but 
>enevotance  will  be  going  on.  If  be  cannot 
elieve  want,  be  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He 
nay  warn  the  inexperienced,  he  may  in- 
truct  the  ignorant,  he  mav  confirm  the 
loubting.  The  Christian  will  find  out  the 
cheapest  way  of  being  good  as  well  as  of  doing 
rood.  If  he  cannot  give  money,  he  may  ex- 
ercise a  more  difficult  virtue  {  he  may  for- 
give injuries.  Forgiveness  is  the  economy 
>f  the  heart.  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheap- 
er to  pardon  than  to  resent.  Forgiveness 
aves  the  expense  of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred, 
he  waste  or  spirits.  It  also  puts  the  soul  in- 
o  a  frame,  which  makes  the  practice  of  oth- 
»r  virtues  easy.  The  achievement  of  a  hard 
luty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  difficulties.  If 
rreat  occasions  do  not  arise,  he  will  thank- 
ul  ly  seize  on  small  ones*  If  he  cannot  glori- 
fy God  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that  he 
jae  always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some 
;vil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propen- 
sity to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to 
straighten.  He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
employment,  while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery 
in  the  world ;  he  will  never  be  idle,  while 
there  is  a  distress  to  he  relieved  in  another, 
ir  a  corruption  to  be  cured  in  his  own  heart 
Wehaveemployments  assigned  to  us  for  eve* 
i- v  circumstance  in  life.  When  we  are  alone, 
if  e  have  our  thoughts  to  watch ;  in  the  fam- 
ily, our  tempers ;  in  company,  our  tongues. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  good- 
ness and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  merciful  over  all 
lis  works ;  who  distributes  common  bless- 
ings without*  distinction ;  who  bestows  the 
necessary  refreshments  of  life,  the  shining 
sun  and  the  refreshing  shower,  without  wait 
log,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  for  personal  merit, 
or  attachment  or  gratitude ;  who  does  not 
look  out  for  desert*  but  want  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  his  favours  \  who  does  not  afflict  wil- 
tingly,  who  delights  in  the  happiness,  and  de- 
sires the  salvation  of  all  his  children ;  who 
dispenses  his  daily  munificence  and  bears 
with  our  daily  offences;  who  in  return  for 
our  violation  of  his  laws,  supplies  our  neces- 
sities 5  who  waits  patiently  tor  our  repent- 
ance) and  even  solicits  as  to  have  mercy  on 
our  own  souls ! 

What  a  model  for  our  bumble  imitation  is 
tliat  Divine  person  who  was  clothed  with  our 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us,  that  the 
pattern  being  brought  near  might  be  ren- 
dered more  engaging,  the  conformity  be 
made  more  practicable;  whose  whole  life 
was  one  unbroken  series  of  universal  chari- 
ty ;  who  in  his  complicated  bounties  never 
forgot  that  man  is  compounded  both  of  soul 
and  body ;  who  after  teaching  the  multitude, 


fed  them ;  who  repulsed  none  for  being  ig- 
norant ;  was  impatient  with. none  for  being 
dull ;  despised  none  for  being  contemned  by 
the  world ;  rejected  none  for  being  sinners  ; 
who  encouraged  those  whose  importunity 
others  censured  ;  who  in  healing  sicknesses 
converted  souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  for- 
gave injuries ! 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere 
Christian,  to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the 
morning  by  his  actions  during  the  day.  He 
will  try  to  make  his  conduct  a  practical  ex- 
position of  the  divine  prayer  which  made  a 
part  of  them.  He  will  desire  to  hallow  the 
name  of  God,  to  promote  the  enlargement 
and  'the  coming'  of  the  'kingdom'  of  Christ 
He  will  endeavour  to  do  and  to  suffer  his 
whole  will ;  '  to  forgive'  as  he  himself  trusts 
that  he  is  forgiven.  He  will  resolve  to  avoid 
that  •  temptation1  into  which  he  had  been 
praying  *  not  to  be  led ;'  and  he  will  labour 
to  shun  the  *  evil*  from  which  he  had  been 
begging  to  be  ( delivered.'  He  thus  makes 
his  prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of 
bis  religion ;  and  labours  to  render  his  con- 
duct as  spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  com- 
mentary and  the  text  are  of  reciprocal  ap- 
plication. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  left  us  a  per- 
feet  model  for  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he 
has  left  a  model  no  less  perfect  for  our  prac- 
tice in  his  sermon.  This  Divine  exposition 
has  been  sometimes  misunderstood.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  supplement  to  a  defective 
law,  as  the  restoration  of  the  purity  of  a  per- 
fect law  from  the  corrupt  interpretations  of 
its  blind  expounders.  These  persons  had 
ceased  to  consider  it  as  forbidding  the  princi- 
ple of  sin*  and  as  only  forbidding  the  act. 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning* 
spreads  it  out  in  its  due  extent,  shows  the 
largeness  of  its  dimensions  and  the  spirit  of 
its  institution.  He  unfolds  all  its  motions, 
tendencies  and  relations.  Not  contenting 
himself,  as  human  legislators  are  obliged  to 
do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  act  which  is  inju- 
rious to  others,  but  the  inward  temper  which 
is  prejudicial  to  himself. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance, 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel has  a  reference  to  practical  goodness* 
than  is  exhibited  by  St.  Paul  in  that  magni- 
ficent picture  of  the  resurrection,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  our  church 
has  happily  selected,  for  the  consolation  of 
survivers  at  the  last  closing  scene  of  mortal- 
ity After  an  inference  as  triumphant  as  it  is 
logical,  that  because '  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall 
rise  also ;'  after  the  most  philosophical  illustra- 
tratioo  of  the  raising  of  the  body  from  the 
dust,  by  the  process  of  grain  sown  in  the  earth, 
and  by  the  springing  up  into  a  new  mode  of 
existence ;  after  describing  the  subjugation  of 
all  things  to  the  Redeemer,  and  his  laying 
down  the  mediatorial  kingdom ;  after  sketch- 
ing with  aseraph's  pencil,  the  relative  glories 
of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies  ;  after 
exhausting  the  grandest  images  of  created  na- 
ture, and  the  dissolution  of  nature  itself; — 
after  such  a  display  of  the  solemnities  of  the 
great  day,  as  makes  this  world,  and  all  its 
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concerns  shrink  into  nothing :  in  such  a 
moment,  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit  might 
be  supposed  too  highly  wrought  for  precept 
and  admonition,  the  apostle,  wound  up  as  he 
was,  by  the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  the 
immediate  view  of  the  glorified  state — the 
last  trumpet  sounding — the  change  from 
mortal  to  immortality  effected  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye — the  sting  of  death  drawn  out 
—victory  snatched  from  the  grave— then, 
by  a  turn  as  surprising  as  it  is  beautiful,  he 
draws  a  conclusion  as  unexpectedly  practical 
as  his  premises  were  grand  and  awful : 
'  There/ore,  my  beloved  brethren,  "be  ye 
steadfast,  unmoveable ;  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.1  Then  at  once,  by 
another  quick  transition,  resorting  from  the 
duty  to  the  reward,  and  winding  up  the 
whole  with  an  argument  as  powerful,  as  his 
rhetoric  bad  been  sublime,  be  adds—-4  Foras- 
much as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.' 


CHAP.  III. 
Mistakes  in  Religion. 

To  point  out  with  precision  all  the  mistakes 
which  e^ist  in  the  present  day,  on  the  awful 
subject  of  religion,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  small  work.  No  mention 
therefore  is  intended  to  be  made  of  the  opin- 
ions or  the  practice  of  any  particular  body 
of  people  ;  nor  will  any  notice  be  taken  of 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  numerous 
sects  and  parties  which  have  risen  up  among 
us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, to  hazard  some  slight  remarks  on  a 
few  of  those  common  classes  of  characters, 
whi^h  belong  more  or  less  to  most  general 

bodies. 

There  are,  among  many  others,  three  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  religious  professors.  The  re- 
ligion of  one  consists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of 
what  they  themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  at- 
tendance on  public  worship,  and  a  general 
decency  of  behaviour  In  their  views  of 
religion,  they  are  not  a  little  apprehensive  of 
excess,  not  perceiving  that  their  danger  lies 
on  the  other  side.  They  are  far  from  re- 
jecting faith  or  morals,  but  are  somewhat 
afraid  of  believing  too  much,  and  a  little 
scrupulous  about  doing  too  much,  lest  the 
former  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the 
latter  of  singularity.  These  Christians  con- 
sider religion  as  a  point,  which  they,  by  their 
regular  observances,  having  attained,  there 
is  nothing  further  required  but  to  maintain 
the  point  they  have  reached,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  observances.  They  are  there- 
fore satisfied  to  remain  stationary,  consider- 
ing that  whoever  has  obtained  hts  end,  is  of 
course  saved  the  labour  of  pursuit ;  he  is  to 
keep  his  ground  without  troubling  himself  in 
searching  after  imaginary  perfection. 

These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and 
supererogation  in  their  obedience.  This 
kind  of  fear  however  is  always  superfluous, 
but  most  especially  in  those  who  are  troub- 


led with  the  apprehension*  They  are  aft  u> 
weigh  in  the  nicely  poised  scales  of  acrsn- 
lous  exactness,  the  duties  which  must  of  bari 
necessity  be  done,  and  those  which  wished 
much  risk  may  be  left  undone  ;  compmd- 
ingf  for  a  larger  indulgence  by  the  rekfi- 
quishment  of  a  smaller ;  giving-  up,  thronffc 
fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  they  are 
less  inclined,  and  snatching  doabtingly,  a»  & 
equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  The 
gratification  in  both  cases  being  perhapi 
such  as  a  manly  mind  would  hardly  think 
worth  contending  for,  eren  were  religioa 
out  of  the  question.  Nothing  bat  love  Xm 
God  can  conquer  love  of  the  world.  Oat 
grain  of  that  divine  principle  would  make 
the  scale  of  self-indulgence  kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing-  so  orach  a 
enthusiasm.  Yet  if  to  look  for  effects  wita 
out  their  predisposing  causes ;  to  depend  for 
heaven  on  that  to  which  heaven  was  never 
promised,  be  features  of  enthusiasm,  the* 
are  they  themselves  enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  hsre 
already  described  in  the  two  preceding' chap- 
ters. It  consists  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its 
Maker ;  inwardly  changed  in  its  temper  tad 
disposition,  vet  deeply  sensible  of  its  renam- 
ing infirmities ;  continually  aspiring  howev- 
er to  higher  improvements  in  faith,  hope  and 
charity,  and  thinking  that  *  the  greatest « 
these  is  charity. '  These,  by  tbeformer  class, 
are  reckoned  enthusiasts,  but  they  are  to 
fact,  if  Christianity  be  true,  acting  on  tie 
only  rational  principles.  If  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  if  its  promkei 
have  any  meaning,  these  Christians  are 
building  on  no  false  ground.  They  hope 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  Ood,  obedi- 
ence to  his  laws,  compliance  with  his  will, 
trust  in  his  word,  are  through  the  efficacy  of 
the  eternal  spirit,  real  evidences,  became 
they  are  vital  acts  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  .  If  they  profess  not  to  place  their 
reliance  on  works,  they  are  however  more 
zealous  in  performing  them  than  the  others, 
who  professing  to  depend  on  their  good  deedi 
for  salvation,  are  not  always  diligent  in  se- 
curing it  by  the  very  means  which  they  them- 
selves establish  to  be  alone  effectual. 

There  is  a  third  class— the  high  flown  pro- 
fessor,   who    looks   down   from  the  giddy 
heights  of  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other 
two,  abhors  the  one,  and  despises  the  other, 
concludes  that  the  one  is  lost,  and  the  other 
in  a  (air  way  to  be  so.    Though  perhaps  not 
living  himself  in  any  course  of  unmorahtv, 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  such  doc- 
trines, be  does  not  hesitate  to  imply  in  his 
discourse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish,  and  good 
works  superfluous  if  not  dangerous.     He 
does  not  consider  that  though  the  Gospel  is 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  sinners,  yet  it 
no  where  promises  pardon  to\  those  who  con- 
tinue to  live  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against 
God,  and  of  disobedience  to  his  laws.    He 
forgets  to  insist  to  others  that  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance even  to  believe  that  sin  is  an  en) 
(which  however  they  do  not  always  believe) 
while  they  persist  to  live  in  it ;  that  to  know 
every  thing  of  doty  except  the  doing  kf » to 
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irtend  God  with  an  aggravation  from  which 
qnoraoce  itself  is  exempt.  It  is  not  giving 
>urselves  up  to  Chritt  in  a  nameless,  inexpli- 
cable way,  which  will  avail  as.  God  loves 
tn  humble,  not  an  audacious  faith.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  blood  of  Christ  redeems  us  from 
10,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul, 
s  to  suppose  an  impossibility  ;  to  maintain 
hat  it  is  effectual  for  the  salvation,  and  not 
or  the  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  is  to  sup- 
3ose  that  it  acts  like  an  amulet,  an  incanta- 
tion, a  talisman,  which  is  to  produce  its  ef- 
fect by  operating  on  the  imagination,  and  not 
in  the  disease. 

The  religion  which  mixes  with  human  pas- 
sions, and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
•tronger  blaze  than  that  light  which  is  from 
ibove,  which  sheds  a  steady  and  lasting 
9  Tightness  on  the  path,  and-  communicates  a 
sober  but  desirable  warmth  to  the  heart 
[t  is  equable  and  constant ;  while  the  other, 
ike  culinary  fire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is 
extinguished  the  sooner  from  the  fierceness 
>f  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 
passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out 
•yy  its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  out 
by  some  other  passion.  The  dominion  of  vi- 
olent passions  is  short.  They  dispossess  each 
?ther.  When  religion  has  had  its  day,  it 
;ives  way  to  the  next  usurper.  Its  empire 
s  no  more  solid  than  it  is  lasting,  when  prin- 
ciple and  reason  do  not  fix  it  on  the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pru 
lence  as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion. 
Their  antipodes,  the  flaming  professors,  be- 
ieve  a  burning  zeal  to  be  the  exclusive 
rrace.  They  revere  saint  Paul's  collocation 
if  the  three  Christian  graces,  and  think  that 
.he  greatest  of  these  \sfaith.  Though  even 
n  respect  of  this  grace,  their  conduct  and 
conversation  too  often  give  us  reason  to  la- 
nent  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind  its  genu 
ne  and  distinctive  properties.  Their  faith 
n stead  of  working  by  love,  seems  to  be 
id  opted  from  a  notion  that  it  leaves  the 
Jhristian  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because 
t  is  its  nature  to  lead  him  to  do  more  and 
>etter  than  other  men. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  which 
s  directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is 
prong  also.  If  each  opponent  would  only 
tarter  half  bis  favourite  quality  with  the  fa- 
ourite  quality  of  the  other,  both  parties 
you  Id  approach  nearer  to  the  truth.  They 
[tight  even  furnish  a  complete  Christian  be- 
tveen  them,  that  is,  provided  the  zeal  of  the 
ne  was  sincere,  and  the  prudence  pf  the 
ther  honest.  But  the  misfortune  is,  each  is 
s  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quality  he 
rants,  because  his  adversary  has  it,  as  be  is 
roud  of  possessing  that  of  which  the  other 
i  destitute,  and  because  be  is  destitute  of  it. 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it 
)  commonly  thought  that  there  is  something 
j  unintelligible,  absurd,  and  fanatical  in  the 
;rm  conversion,  that  those  who  employ  it 
in  no  small  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the 
dicule  it  excites.  It  is  seldom  used  but  lu- 
crously,  or  in  contempt  This  arises  part- 
from  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  the  cen- 1 


surer,  but  perhaps  as  much  from  the  impru- 
dence and  enthubiasin  of  those,  who  have  ab- 
surdly cou fined  it  to  real  or  supposed  instan- 
ces ot  sudden  or  miraculous  changes  from 
profligacy  to  piety.  Hut  surely,  with  rea- 
sonable people,  wc  run  no  risk  in  asserting 
that  he,  who  being  awakened  by  any  of  those 
various  methods  which  the  Almighty  uses  to 
bring  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self ;  who  seeing  the  corruptions  that  are  in 
the  world,  and  feeling  tho^e  with  which  his 
heart  abounds,  is  brought,  whether  gradual- 
ly or  rapidly  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
to  a  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  from  a 
life,  not  only  of  gross  vice,  but  of  worldli- 
ness  and  vanity,  to  a  life  of  progressive  pie- 
ty ;  whose  humility  keps  pace  with  his  pro- 
gress ;  who,  though  his  attainments  are  ad- 
vancing, is  so  far  from  counting  himself  to 
have  attained,  that  he  presses  onward  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change 
in  his  conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  his  heart— such  a  one  is  surely  '  as 
sincerely  converted,  and  the  effect  is  as  much 
produced  by  the  same  divine  energy,  as  if 
some  instantaneous  revolution  in  his  charac- 
ter had  given  it  a  miraculous  appearance. 
The  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  the  same  now 
as  when  David  called  them,  (  a  law  convert- 
ing the  soul,  aud  giving  light  to  the  eyes.' 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  and  com- 
prehensi\  e  definition  of  the  change  for  which 
we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  both  the 
illumination  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  change  of 
character  which  consists  in  turning  from  the 
world  to  God,  however  the  term  may  offend, 
there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  thing.  Now, 
as  it  is  noi  for  the  term  which  we  contend, 
but  for  the  principle  conveyed  by  it ;  so  it  is 
the  principle  and  not  the  term,  which  is  the 
real  ground  of  objection;  though  ft  is  a  lit- 
tle inconsistent  that  many  who  would  sneer 
at  the  idea  of  conversion,  would  vet  take  it 
extremely  ill  if  it  were  suspected  that  their 
hearts  were  not  turned  to  God. 

Reformation,  a  term  against  which  no  ob- 
jection is  ever  made,  would,  if  words  contin- 
ued to  retain  their  primitive  signification, 
convey  the  same  idea.  For  it  is  plain  that  to 
reform  means  to  make  anew.  In  the  pres- 
ent use,  however,  it  does  not  convey  the 
same  meaning  in  the  same  extent,  nor  indeed 
docs  it  imply  the  operation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Many  are  reformed  on  human  mo- 
tives, many  are  partially  reformed  ;  but  only 
those  who,  as  our  great  poet  says,  arc  *  re- 
formed altogether,'  are  converted.  There 
is  no  complete  reformation  in  the  conduct 
effected  without  a  revolution  in  the  heart. 
Ceasing  from  some  sins  ;  retaining  others  in 
a  less  degree ;  or  adopting  such  as  are  mere- 
ly creditable ;  or  flying  from  one  sin  to  an- 
other; or  ceasing  from  the  external  act 
without  any  internal  change  of  disposition, 
is  not  Christian  reformation.  The  new  prin- 
ciple must  abolish  the  old  habit ;  the  rooted 
inclination  must  be  subdued  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  opposite  one.    The  natural  bias 
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must  be  changed.  Tbe  actual  offence  will 
no  more  be  pardoned  than  cured,  if  the  in- 
ward corruption  be  "not  eradicated.  To  be 
'  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ*  must 
follow  k  the  death  unto  sin.'  There  cannot 
be  new  aims  and  ends  where  there  is  not  a 
uew  principle  to  produce  them.  We  shall 
not  choose  a  new  path  until  a  light  from 
heaven  direct  our  choice  and  *  guide  our 
feet*  We  shall  not  *  run  tbe  way  of  God's 
commandments,'  till  God  himself  enlarge 
our  heart. 

We  do  not,  however,  insist  that  the  change 
required  is  such  as  precludes  the  possibility 
of  falling  into  sin  ;  out  it  is  a  change  which 
fixes  in  the  soul  such  a  disposition  as  shall 
make  sin  a  burden,  as  shall  make  the  desire 
of  pleasing  God  the  governing  desire  of  a 
man's  heart;  as  shall  make  him  hate  the  evil 
which  he  does ;  as  shall  make  the  lowness  of 
bit  attainments  the  subject  of  his  deepest 
sorrow.  A  Christian  has  hopes  and  fears, 
cares  and  temptations,  inclinations  and  de- 
sires, as  well  as  other  men  God  in  chang- 
ing the  heart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas- 
sions. Were  that  the  case,  the  christian  life 
would  cease  to  be  a  warfare. 

We  are  often  deceived  by  that  partial  im 
provement  which  appears  in  the  victory  over 
some  one  bad  quality.  But  we  must  not  mis- 
take the  removal  of  a  symptom  for  a  radical 
cure  of  the  disease.  An  occasional  remedy 
might  remove  an  accidental  sickness,  but 
it  requires  a. general  regimen  to  renovate 
the  diseased  constitution. 

It  is  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of 
Ihe  unchanged  heart,  that  from  youth  to  ad- 
vanced years,  there  is  no  other  revolution  in 
tbe  character  but  such  as  increase  both  the 
number  and  quality  of  its  defects  :  that  the 
levity,  vanity,  and  self- sufficiency  of  the 
young  man  is  carried  into  advanced  life,  and 
only  meet,  and  mix  with  the  defects  of  a 
mature  period  :  that,  instead  of  crying  out 
with  the  royal  prophet, 4  O  remember  not  my 
old  sins,'  he  is  inflaming,  his  reckoning  by 
new  ones :  that  age,  protracting  all  the  faults 
of  youth,  furnishes  its  own  contingent  of  vi- 
ces :  that  sloth,  suspicion,  and  covotousness, 
swell  the  account  which  religion  has  not 
been  called  in  to  cancel:  that  the  world, 
though  it  has  lost  tbe  power  to  delight,  has 
yet  Tost  nothing  of  its  power  to  enslave. 
Instead  of  improving  in  candour  by  the  in- 
ward sense  of  its  own  defects,  that  very  con- 
sciousness makes  him  less  tolerant  of  the  de- 
fects of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of  their 
apparent  virtues.  His  charity  in  a  warmer 
season  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  re- 
turn of  gratitude  for  which  it  was  partly  per- 
formed, and  having  never  flowed  from  the 
genuine  spring,  is  dried  up.  His  friendships 
having  been  formed  on  worldly  principles,  or 
interest,  or  ambition,  or  convivial  hilarity, 
fail  him.  One  must  make  some  sacrifices  to 
the  world,  is  tbe  prevailing  language  of  the 
nominal  Christian-  *  What  wifl  tbe  world 
pay  you  for  your  sacrifices  V  replies  the  real 
Christian,  Though  he  finds  that  the  world 
is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  nothing  of  what  is 
promised,  for  it  cannot  bestow  what  it  does 


not  ponnesft  happiness :  jet  be  continues  to 
cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  a*  if  it  fa**) 
never  disappointed  him.  Were  we  called. 
upon  to  name  the  object  under  tbe  sob  which 
excites  the  deepest  commiseration  i»  U* 
heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  iodide* 
in  itself  the  most  affecting  congruitiet,  which 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  real  hu- 
man misery,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say, 
anirrcligiuu*  old  age.  The  mere  debility 
of  declining  years,  even  the  hoprl«snc« 
of  decrepitude,  in  the  pious,  though  they  ex- 
cite sympathy,  yet  it  is  tbe  sympathy  el  ten- 
derness unmixed  with  distress.  We  take  and 
give  comfort,  from  the  cheering  perseanos 
that  tbe  exhausted  body  will  soon  Geese  to 
clog  its  immortal  companion ;  Ibex  tbe  dun 
and  failing  eyes  will  soon  open  on  a  world  of 
glory  Dare  we  paint  the  rererse  of  the 
picture  ?  Dare  we  suffer  the  imagination  to 
dwell  on  the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  im- 
piety ?  Dare  we  figure  to  ourselves  that  tbe 
weakness,  tbe  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are 
now  commiserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are 
happiness,  compared  with  the  ontteraMe 
perspective  ? 

There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulbng  tbe  con- 
science by  entertaining  diminishing  thoughts 
of  sins  long  since  committed.     We  persuade 
ourselves  to  forget  them,  and  we  therefore 
i  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not 


Wed  by  God.  But  though 
ishes  objects  to  the  eye  of  tbe  beholder,  it 
does  not  actually  lessen  them.  Their  real 
magnitude  remains  the  same.  Deliver  us, 
merciful  God !  from  the  delusion  of  believ- 
ing that  secret  sins,  of  which  the  world  has 
no  cognizance,  early  sins,  which  tbe  world 
has  forgotten,  but  which  are  known  to  *  Hun 
with  whom  we  hare  to  do,'  become  by  secre- 
cy and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
'  Are  not  these  things  noted  in  thy  book . 
Perhaps  if  we  remember  them.  God  may  for- 
get them,  especially  if  our  remembrance  be 
such  as  to  induce  a  sound  repentance.  If 
we  remember  them  not,  He  assuredly  will. 
Tbe  holy  contrition  which  should  acoosapaar 
this  remembrance,  while  it  will  net  abate 
our  humble  trust  in  our  compassionate  Re- 
deemer, will  keep  our  conscience  tender,  and 
our  heart  watchful. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently 
much  kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevo- 
lence and  generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even 
pretend  to  be  religions.  These  qualities  of- 
ten flow  from  constitutional  feeling,  natural 
softness  of  temper,  and  warm  affections ;  of- 
ten from  an  elegant  education,  that  best  hu- 
man sweetener,  and  polisher  of  social  life. 
We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we  exclaim, 
1  what  a  fine  soil  would  such  dispositions  af- 
ford to  plant  religion  in  V  Well  bred  per- 
sons are  accustomed  to  respect  all  tbe  deco- 
rums of  society,  to  connect  inseparably  the 
ideas  of  personal  comfort  with  public  esteem, 
of  generosity  with  credit,  of  order  with  re- 
spectability. They  have,  a  keen  sense  of  die* 
honour,  and  are  careful  to  avoid  every  tb»j 
that  may  bring  the  shadow  of  discredit  oa 
their  name.  Public  opinion  is  the  breath  by 
which  tbev  live,  the  standard  by  which  thrr 
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c(;  of  course  they  would  not  lower  by 
toss  misconduct,  that  standard  on  which 
heir  happiness  depends.  They  have  been 
aught  to  respect  themselves ;  this  they  can 
io  with  more  security  while  they  can  retain, 
•n  this  half-way  principle,  the  respect  of  oth- 
ers. 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  to- 
rardn  religion,  we  continue  to  see  it  in  that 
ame  low  degree  which  we  have  always  ob- 
erved.  It  is  dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes 
»o  shoots.  Though  it  gives  some  signs  of 
i  fe,  it  does  not  grow.  By  a  tame  and  spir- 
tless  round,  or  rather  by  this  fixed  and  im- 
moveable position,  we  rob  ourselves  of  that 
mc  reward  of  peace  and  joy  which  attends 
n  ao  humble  consciousness  of  progress ;  on 
he  feeling-  of  difficulties  conquered ;  on  a 
ense  of  the  divine  favour.  That  religion 
rhich  is  profitable,  is  commonly  perceptible. 
vothiDff  supports  a  traveller  in  his  Christian 
oursc like  tne  conviction  that  he  is  getting 
n ;  like  looking  back  on  the  country  he  has 
assed  ;  and,  above  all,  like  the  sense  of  that 
protection  which  has  hitherto  carried  him 
n,  and  of  that  grace  which  has  promised  to 
up  port  him  to  the  end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart 
?  still  directed  upward.  True  religion  is  of 
n  aspiring  nature,  continually  tending  to- 
wards that  heaven  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
lated. Its  top  is  hiffh  because  its  root  is 
eep.  It  is  watered  by  a  perennial  foun- 
ain  ;  in  its  most  flourishing  state  it  is  always 
apable  of  further  growth.  Real  goodness 
roves  itself  to  be  such  by  a  continual  desire 
?  be  better  No  virtue  on  earth  is  ever  in 
complete  state.  Whatever  stage  of  reli- 
ion  any  man  has  attained,  if  he  be  satisfied 
j  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  call  that 
lan  religious.  The  Gospel  seems  to  consid- 
r  the  highest  degree  of  goodness  as  the 
west  with  which  a  Christian  ou^ht  to  sit 
own  satisfied.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be 
rmhed  in  any  Christian  grace,  because 
iere  is  not  one  which  may  not  be  carried 
irtherthanwe  have  carried  it.  This  pro- 
lotes  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  us 
utnble  as  to  our  present  stage,  and  of  stim- 
lating  us  to  something  higher  which  we 
iav  hope  to  attain. 

That  superficial  thing,  which  by  mere 
?ople  of  tne  world  is  dignified  by  the  appel- 
Ltion  of  religion,  though  it  brings  just  that 
r?gree  of  credit  which  makes  part  of  the 
stem  of  worldly  Christians ;  neither  brings 
>mfort  for  this  world,  nor  security  for  the 
pxt.  Outward  observances,  indispensable 
» they  are,  are  not  religion.  They  are  the 
:cessory,  but  not  the  principal ;  they  are 
nportant  aids  and  adjuncts,  but  not  the 
ing  itself;  they  are  its  aliment  but  not  its 
Te,  the  fiiel  but  not  the  flame,  the  scaffold- 
ig  bat  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
ore  subsist  merely  by  them,  than  it  can 
ibsist  without  them.  They  are  divinely 
^pointed,  and  miut  be  conscientiously  ob- 
rved  ;  but  observed  as  a  means  to  pro- 
ote  an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  them- 
Ives. 
The  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 


where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to 
the  form,  the  cold  compliment  of  ceremonial 
attendance,  without  the  animating  principle, 
as  it  will  not  bring  peace  to  our  own  mind, 
so  neither  will  it  satisfy  a  jealous  God.  That 
God  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart,  *  who  trieth 
the  reins  and  searcheth  the  spirits,'  will  not 
be  satisfied  that  we  make  him  little  more 
than  a  nominal  deity,  while  the  world  is  the 
real  object  of  our  worship.  Such  persons 
seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  ofper- 
formance  ;  all  they  want  is  the  soul.  They 
are  constant  in  their  devotions,  bnt  the  heart, 
which  even  the  heathens  esteemed  the  best 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  away.  They 
read  the.  Scriptures,  but  rest  in  the  letter, 
instead  of  trying  themselves  by  its  spirit. — 
They  consider  it  as  an  enjoined  task,  but  not 
as  the  quick  and  powerful  instrument  put 
into  their  hands  for  the  critical  dissection  of 
*  piercing  and  dividing  asunder  the  soul  and 
spirit  ;'  not  as  the  penetrating  ( discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'—* 
These  well-intentioned  persons  seem  to 
spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time  in 
religious  exercises,  and  yet  complain  that 
they  make  little  progress.  They  almost 
seem  to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not 
keep  his  word  with  them,  and  manifest  that 
religion  to  them  is  not  ( pleasantness,'  nor 
her  *  paths  peace.' 

Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  would  von  not 
do  better  to  examine  than  to  complain  ?  to 
inquire  whether  you  do,  indeed,  possess  a 
heart  which,  notwithstanding  its  imperfec- 
tions, is  sincerely  devoted  to  God  ?  He  who 
does  not  desire  to  be  perfect,  is  not  sincere. 
Would  you  not  do  well  to  convince  your* 
selves  that  God  is  not  unfaithful  ?  that  his 
promises  do  not  fail  ?  that  his  goodness  is  not 
slackened?  May  you  not  be  entertaining 
some  secret  infidelity,  practising  some  latent 
disobedience,  withholding  some  part  of  your 
heart,  Deflecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  sob* 
tracting  something  from  that  devotedneas,  to 
which  a  Christian  should  engage  himself, 
and  to  which  the  promises  of  God  are  an- 
nexed ?  Do  you  indulge  no  propensities  con* 
trary  to  his  will  ?  Do  you  never  resist  the 
dictates  of  his  spirit  ?  never  shut  your  eyes 
to  its  illumination,  nor  jour  heart  to  its  in* 
fluences  ?  Do  you  not  indulge  some  cher- 
ished sin  which  obscures  the  light  of  grace, 
some  practice  which  obstructs  the  growth  of 
virtue,  some  distrust  which  chills  the  warmtft 
of  love  ?  The  discovery  will  repay  the 
search,  and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scrutiny, 
let  not  the  detection  discourage  but  stimu- 
late. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religion  in 
earnest,  especially  if  you  have  actually 
adopted  its  customary  forms,  rest  not  in  such 
low  attainments  as  will  afford  neither  pres- 
ent peace  nor  future  happiness.  To  know 
Christianity  only  in  its  external  forms,  and 
its  internal  dissatisfactions,  its  superficial  ap- 
pearances without,  and  its  disquieting  appre- 
nensiens  within  ;  to  be  desirous  of  standing 
well  with  the  world  as  a  Christian,  yet  to  be 
unsupported  by  a  well-founded  Christian 
hope ;  to  depend  for  happiness  on  the  opinion 
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of  men,  instead  of  the  favour  of  God  ;  to  go 
on  dragging-  through  the  mere  exercises  of 
piety,  without  deriving  from  them  real 
strength  or  solid  peace  ;  to  live  in  the  dread 
of  bein^  called  ao  enthusiast,  by  outwardly 
exceeding  id  religion,  and  in  secret  con- 
sciousness of  falling  short  of  it ;  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  world's  view  of  Christianity, 
rather  than  to  aspire  to  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  is  a  state,  not  of 
pleasure  but  of  penalty,  not  of  conquest  but 
of  hopeless  conflict,  uot  of  ingenuous  love 
but  or  tormenting  fear.  It  is  knowing  reli 
gion  only  as  the  captive  in  a  foreign  land 
knows  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  prisoner 
He  hears  from  the  cheerful  natives  of  its 
beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant  of  every 
thing  beyond  his  own  gloomy  limits.  He 
bears  of  others  as  free  and  happy,  yet  feels 
nothing  himself  but  the  rigours  of  incarcera- 
tion. 

The  Christian  character  is  little  under- 
stood by  the  votaries  of  the  world ;  if  it 
were,  they  would  be  struck  with  its  grand- 
eur. It  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  meanness 
and  pusillanimity,  that  abject  spirit  and  those 
narrow  views,  which  those  who  know  it  not 
ascribe  to  it 

A  Christian  lives  at  the  height  of  his  be- 
ing ;  not  only  at  the  top  of  his  spiritual,  but 
of  his  intellectual  life.  He  alone  lives  in 
the  foil  exercise  of  his  rational  powers  Re- 
ligion ennobles  his  reason  while  it  enlarges  it 

Let,  then,  your  soul  act  up  to  its  high  des- 
tination; let  not  that  which  was  made  to  soar 
to  heaven,  grovel  in  the  dust.  Let  it  not 
live  so  much  below  itself.  You  wonder  it  is 
not  more  fixed,  when  it  is  perpetually  rest- 
ing on  things  which  are  not  fixed  themselves. 
In  the  rest  of  a  Christian  there  is  stability. 
Nothing  can  shake  his  confidence  but  sin. 
Outward  attack  and  troubles  rather  fix  than 
unsettle  him,  as  tempests  from  without  only 
serve  to  root  the  oak  faster,  while  an  inward 
canker  will  gradually  rot  and  decay  it 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes  among 
the  multitude  which  might  have  been  point- 
ed oat ;  but  these  are  noticed  as  being  of 
common  and  every  day  occurrence.  The 
ineffectiveness  of  such  a  religion  will  be  ob- 
vious. 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity 
into  a  mere  conformity  to  religious  usa- 
ges, must  always  fail  of  substantial  effects. 
If  sin  be  seated  in  the  heart,  if  that  be  its 
home,  that  is  the  place  in  which  it  must  be 
combat  ted.  It  is  in  vain  to  attack  it  in  the 
suburbs,  when  it  is  lodged  in  the  centre. 
Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that  enemy 
which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  religion 
of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhaps 
be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  If  they  are  ex- 
pelled from  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat 
to  their  citadel.  If  they  do  not  appear  in 
grosser  forms,  prohibited  by  the  decalogue, 
still  they  will  exist.  The  shape  may  be  al- 
tered, but  the  principle  will  remain.  They 
will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modification  of  the 
same  sins,  equally  forbidden  by  the  divine 
expositor.    He  who  dares  not  be  revengeful.' 


wifl  be  unforgiving.  He  who  venture*  m-i 
to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit.  H~ 
who  has  not  courage  to  forfeit  heaves  by 
profligacy,  will  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  It 
oy  unprofitableness. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  ex- 
ternal privilege  or  performance  on  the  uc* 
hand,  nor  a  presumptuous  confidence  th»: 
our  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,  on 
the  other,  which  can  afford  a  reasonable 
ground  of  safely,  but  it  is  endeavouring  t-i 
keep  all  the  commandments  of  God;  it  tc 
living  to  him  who  died  for  us  ;  it  is  being' 
conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  redeemeJ 
by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue  ;  this 
is  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower  mo- 
tive will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  sorb 
an  unsanctified  morality  God  will  not  accept. 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Christ  ha» 
died  for  us,  that  he  has  conquered  sin,  tri- 
umphed over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
overcome  the  world,  while  any  sin  retains  hi 
unresisted  dominion  in  our  hearU,  while  the 
world  is  our  idol,  while  our  fostered  corrup- 
tions cause  us  to  prefer  darkness  to  light. 
We  must  not  persuade  ourselves  tliat  we  are 
reconciled  to  God  while  our  rebellious  hearts 
are  not  reconciled  to  goodness. 

It  is  not  casting  a  set  of  opinions  into  2 
mould,  and  a  set  of  duties  into  a  system, 
which  constitutes  the  christian  religion. 
The  circumference  must  have  a  centre,  the 
body  must  have  a  soul,  the  performances 
must  have  a  principle.  Outward  observan- 
ces were  wisely  constituted  to  rouse  our  for- 
getfulness,  to  awaken  our  secular  spirits,  to 
call  back  our  negligent  hearts ;  but  it  was 
never  intended  that  we  should  stop  short  in 
the  use  of  them.  They  were  designed  to  ex- 
cite holy  thoughts,  to  quicken  us  to  holy 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  as  equivalents  fin- 
either  But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God 
in  a  multitude  of  exterior  acts,  than  to  starve 
on  interior  corruption 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  prin- 
ciple, that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directs 
a  man  in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits, 
to  God  as  his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consis- 
tency to  his  conduct  or  tranquility  to  his  soul. 
This  state  once  attained,  he  will  not  waste 
all  his  thoughts  and  designs  upon  the  world  ; 
he  will  not  lavish  all  his  affections  on  so  poor 
a  thing  as  his  own  advancement-  He  will 
desire  to  devote  all  to  the  only  object  worthy 
of  them,  to  God.  Our  Saviour  has  taken 
care  to  provide  that  our  ideas  of  glorifying 
him,  may  not  run  out  into  fanciful  chimeras 
or   subtle  inventions,   by  simply  stating— 

(  HEREIN  IS    MT  FATHER  GLORIFIED,    THAT 

ye  bear  much  fruit.'  This,  he  goes  on  to 
inform  us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being 
of  the  number  of  his  people,  by  adding— 'so 
shall  ye  be  my  disciples.1 


CHAP.  IV. 

Periodical  Religion* 

'We  deceive  ourselves  not  a  little  when  we 
fancy  that  what  is  emphatically  called  f> 
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%corld,  is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  sit- 
uation. The  world  is  every  where.  It  is  a 
nature  as  well  as  a  place ;  a  principle  as  well 
as  a ( local  habitation  and  a  name.'  Though 
the  principle  and  the  nature  flourish  most  in 
those  haunts  which  are  their  congenial  soil, 
yet  we  aire  too  ready,  when  we  withdraw 
from  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it  home,  to 
lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natural 
heart  is  both  its  temple  and  its  worshipper. 

But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  worid, 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  which  he 
may  have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  accomplish  the  grand  design 
of  uniting  the  interests  of  heaven  and  earth. 
This  experiment,  which  has  been  more  as- 
siduously and  more  frequently  tried  than  that 
of  the  philosopher  for  the  grand  hermetiG 
secret,  has  been  tried  with  about  the  same 
degree  of  success.  The  most  laborious  pro- 
cess of  the  spiritual  chemist  to  reconcile  reli- 
gion with  the  world,  has  never  yet  been  com- 
petent to  make  the  contending  principles 
coalesce. 

But  to  drop  metaphor. — Religion  was  nev- 
er yet  thoroughly  relinquished  by  a  heart 
full  of  the  world.  The  world  in  return  can- 
not be  completely  enjoyed  where  there  is 
iust  religion  enough  to  disturb  its  false  peace. 
1  n  such  minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each 
other's  enjoyments. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  for 
hypocrisy,  but  too  transient  to  be  profitable ; 
too  superficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  unpro- 
tl  uctive  to  proceed  from  it.  It  is  slight,  but 
not  false.  It  has  discernment  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish sin,  but  not  firmness  enough  to  op- 
pose it ;  compunction  sufficient  to  soften  the 
heart,  but  not  vigour  sufficient  to  reform  it. 
It  laments  when  it  does  wrong,  and  performs 
all  the  functions  of  repentance  of  sin  except 
forsaking  it.  It  has  every  thing  of  devotion 
except  the  stability,  and  gives  every  thing  to 
religion  except  the  heart.  This  is  a  religion 
of  times, events,  and  circumstances;  it  is 
brought  into  play  by  accidents,  and  dwindles 
away  with  the  occasion  which  called  it  out. 
Festivals  and  fasts  which  occur  but  seldom, 
are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  be- 
cause they  occur  but  seldom ;  while  the 
srreat  festival  which  comes  every  weejs, 
comes  too  often  to  be  so  respectfully  treated. 
The  piety  of  these  people  comes  out  much 
in  sickness,  but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  re- 
covery approaches.  If  they  die,  they  are 
placed  by  their  admirers  in  the  Saints'  cal 
endar ;  if  they  recover,  they  go  back  into 
the  world  they  had  renounced,  and  again 
suspend  their  amendment  as  often  as  Death 
suspends  his  blow* 

There  is  another  class  whose  views  are 
still  lower,  who  yet  cannot  40  far  shake  off 
religion  as  to  be  easy  without  retaining  its 
brief  and  stated  forms,  and  who  contrive  to 
mix  up  these  forms  with  a  faith  of  a  piece 
with  their  practice.  They  blend  their  in- 
consistent works  with  a  vague  and  unwar- 
ranted reliance  on  what  the  Saviour  has  done 
for  them,  and  thus  patch  up  a  merit,  and  a 
propitiation  of  their  own— running  the  hau- 
\rd  of  incurring  the  danger  of  punishment 
Vol.  I. 


by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a  scheme  to 
avert  it  by  their  creed.  Religion  never  in- 
terferes with  their  pleasures  except  by  the 
compliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus- 
pension. Having  got  through  these  period- 
ical acts  of  devotion,  they  return  to  the  same 
scenes  of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they 
had  quitted  for  the  temporary  duty  :  forget- 
ting that  it  was  the  very  end  of  those  acts  of 
devotion  to  cure  the  vanity  and  to  correct 
the  idleness..  Had  the  periodical  obser- 
vance answered  its  true  design,  it  would 
have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure  instead 
of  giving  them  a  dispensation  for  its  indul- 
gence. Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  its  true 
end,  it  would  have  set  the  heart  and  life  at 
work  on  all  (hose  pursuits  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  promote.  But  their  project  has 
more  ingenuity .  By  the  stated  minutes  they 
give  to  religion,  they  cheaply  purchase  a 
protection  for  the  misemployment  of  the 
rest  of  their  lime.  They  make  these  peri- 
odical devotions  a  kind  of  spiritual  insur- 
ance office,  which  is  to  make  up  to  the  ad- 
venturers in  pleasure,  any  loss  or  damage 
which  they  may  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre- 
sumed equivalents  for  anew  heart  and  a  new 
life,  that  God  declares  by  the  prophet,  that 
he  is  *  weary.'  Though  of  his  own  express 
appointment,  they  become  *  an  abomination' 
to  nim,  as  soon  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rested 
in  for  the  thing  signified.  We  Christians 
have  our  '  new  moons  and  our  sacrifices'  un- 
der other  names  and  other  shapes  ;  of  which 
sacrifices,  that  is,  of  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  offered,  the  Almighty  has  said,  i  I  cat  • 
not  away  with  them,  they  are  iniquity.' 

Now  is  this  superficial  devotion  that ( giv- 
ing up  ourselves  not  with  our  lips  only,  but 
with  our  lives,'  to  pur  Maker,  to  which  we 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves,  at  least  once  a 
week  ?  Is  consecrating  an  hour  or  two  to 
public  worship  on  the  Sunday  morning,  ma- 
king the  Sabbath  *  a  delight r  Is  desecra- 
ting the  rest  of  the  day,  by  *  doing  our  own, 
ways,  finding  our  own  pleasure,  speaking  pur 
own  words,'  making  it ( honourable  ?*    ' 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  sermon,  these 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and 
terror,  of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of 
judgment  Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with 
the  solemn  sounds.  They  confess  the  awful 
realities  by  the  impression  they  make  on  their 
own  feelings.  The  sermon  ends,  and  with  it 
the  serious  reflections  it  excited.  While 
they  listen  to  these  things,  especially  if  the 
preacher  be  alarming,  they  are  all  in  all  to 
them.  They  return  to  the  world— and  these 
things  are  as  if  they  were  not ;  as  if  they  had 
never  been  ?  as  if  their  reality  lasted  only 
while  they  were  preached ;  as  if  their  exis- 
tence depended  only  on  their  being  beard  ; 
as  if  truth  were  no  longer  truth  than  while  it 
solicited  their  notice ;  as  if  there  were  as  lit- 
tle stability  in  religion  itself  as  in  their  at- 
tention to  it.  As  soon  as  their  minds  are 
disengaged  from  the  question,  one  would 
think  that  death  and  judgment  were  an  in- 
vention, that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted 
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from  existence,  that  eternity  ceased  to  be 
eternity,  in  the  long  intervals  in  which  they 
cease  to  be  the  object  of  their  consideration. 
This  is  the  natural  effect  of  what  wc  ven- 
ture to  denominate  ptrindiaU  religion.    1 1  is 
a  transient  homage  kept  totally  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of 
its  being  made  the  prelude  and  the  principle 
of  a  course  of  pious  practice ;  instead  of  our 
weaving  our  devotions  and  our  actions  into 
one  uniform  tissue  by  doing  all  in  one  spirit 
and  to  one  end      When  worshippers  of  this 
description  pray  for  *  a  clean  heart  and  a 
right  spirit;'  when  they  beg  of  God  to  'turn 
away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,'  is 
it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become,  that  they 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  become  as  good 
as  tbey  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be  sorry 
to  be  as  penitent  a9  they  profess  to  desire  ? 
But  alas :  they  are,  in  little  danger  of  being 
taken  at  their  word;  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  their  petitions  will  not  be  heard 
or  answered,  for  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  sin 
will  obtain  no  pardon,  while  we  retain  the 
sin  in  hope  that  the  prayer  will  be  accepted 
without  the  renunciation. 

The  most  solemn  office  of  our  Religion,  the 
sacred  memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Author, 
the  blessed  injunction  and  tender  testimony 
of  his  dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  bum- 
ble believer,  the  gracious  appointment  for 
strengthening  bis  faith,  quickening  his  re- 
pentance, awakening  his  gratitude  and  kin- 
dling bis  charity,  is  too  often  resorted  to  on 
the  same  erroneous  principle*  He  who  ven- 
tures to  live  without  the  use  of  this  holy  in- 
stitution, lives  in  a  slate  of  disobedience  to 
the  last  appointment  of  his  Redeemer.  He 
who  rests  in  it  as  a  means  for  supplying  the 
place  of  habitual  piety,  totally  mistakes  its 
design,  and  is  fatally  deceiving  bis  own  soul. 
This  awful  solemnity  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
rarely  frequented  even  by  this  class  of  Chris- 
tians without  a  desire  of  approaching  it  with 
the  pious  feelings  above  described.  But  if 
they  carry  them  to  the  altar,  are  they  equally 
anxious  to  carry  them  away  from  it ;  are 
they  anxious  to  maintain  them  after  it  ?  Does 
the  rite  so  seriously  approached  commonly 
leave  any  vestige  of  seriousness  behind  it  ? 
Are  they  careful  to  perpetuate  the  feelings 
they  were  so  desirous  to  excite  ?  Do  they 
strive  to  make  them  produce  solid  and  sub- 
stantial effects?  Would  that  this  inconstancy 
of  mind  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  class  of 
characters  under  consideration !  Let  the 
-reader,  however  sincere  in  his  desires,  let 
the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the  le- 
vity of  others,  seriously  ask  their  own  hearts 
if  they  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the 
inconsistency  tbey  are  so  forward  to  blame. 
If  tbey  do  not  find  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  themselves. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during  this 
sacred  solemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  dura- 
ble improvement  after  it.  If  there  are,  as 
we  are  willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as 
to  violate  the  act,  except  those  who  impious- 
ly use  it  only  as  *  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,1 
tuereareloo  few  who  make  it  lastingly  be- 


neficial. Few  so  thoughtless  as  not  loaf. 
p roach  it  with  resolutions  of  amendmes: ; 
few  comparatively  who  carry  those  insola- 
tions into  effect  Fear  operates  in  the  pre- 
vious instance.  Why  should  not  lore  ope* 
rate  in  that  which  is  subsequent  ? 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  w'ui 
a  periodical  repentance.    This  species  of  re- 
pentance is  adopted  with  no  small  mental  re- 
servation.   It  is  partial  and  disconnected. 
These  fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken 
parcels  of  penitence — while  a  succession  oi 
worldly    pursuits   is   not  only    resorted  to 
but  is  intended  to  be  resorted   to,  durisg 
the    whole  of  the  intervening    spaces,   s 
uot  that  sorrow  which  the  Almighty  has  pro- 
mised to  accept.    To  render  it  pleasing  u 
God  and  efficacious  to  ourselves,  there  mu< 
be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an  entirene* 
in  the  whole  web  of  life.    There  must  be  a- 
i ntegral  repentance*     A  quarterly  cootritiot 
in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  sacred  *ra- 
sons  will  not  wipe  out  the  daily  offences,  the 
hourly  negligences  of  the  whole  sinful  rear. 
Sins  half  forsaken  through  fear,  and  half  re- 
tained through  partially  resisted   temptatjefi 
and  partially  adopted  resolution,  make  dp 
but  an  unprofitable  piety. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  professors  there  is  * 
perpetual  conflict  between  fear  and  inches- 
Hon.  In  conversation  you  will  generally 
find  them  Very  warm  in  the  cause  of  religica . 
but  it  is  religion  as  opposed  to  in  fidelity,  not 
as  opposed  to  worloiy  mindedness.  Tic? 
defend  the  worship  of  God  but  desire  to  be 
excused  from  his  service.  Their  heart  is  the 
slave  of  the  world,  but  their  blindness  bidet 
from  them  the  turpitude  of  that  world.  The; 
commend  piety  but  dread  its  requisition*. 
They  allow  that  repentance  is  necessarv*  bnt 
then  how  easy  is  it  to  find  reasons  for  defer* 
ring  a  necessary  evil  ?  Who  will  hastily  adort 
a  painful  measure  which  be  can  find  a  credit- 
able pretence  for  evading?  They  censure 
whatever  is  ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding 
only  part  of  it,  the  part  tbey  retain  robs  thcia 
of  the  benefits  of  their  partial  renunciation. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom 
of  the  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary 
acts  of  devotion  at  the  return  of  those  festi- 
vals so  happily  calculated  to  excite  devotion- 
al feelings.  Extraordinary  repentance  of 
sin  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  season*  that 
record  those  grand  events  which  sin  oc- 
casioned. But  the  church  never  intended 
that  these  more  stated  and  strict  self-examin- 
ations should  preclude  our  habitual  self-in- 
spection. It  never  intended  its  holy  offices 
to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it.  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety, 
but  it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for 
neglecting  to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the 
next  return  should  again  kindle  the  dying 
embers.  It  meant  that  every  such  season 
should  gladden  the  heart  of  the  Christian  a! 
its  approach,  and  not'  discbarge  him  from 
duty  at  its  departure.  It  meant  to  light™ 
his  conscience  of  the  burden  of  sin,  not  to  en- 
courage him  to  begin  a  new  score,  agaio  to 
be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  festival.    If 
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ntended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
lever,  and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  his 
>ost.  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  these  di- 
inely  appointed  helps,  we  are  the  worse, 
f  we  use  them  as  a  discharge  from  that  dili- 
gence which  they  were  intended  to  promote, 
re  convert  oar  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from 
•tir  not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the 
•eneral  habit  of  our  lives  Till  our  religion 
>ecome  an  inward  principle  and  not  an  et- 
ernal act,  we  shall  not  receive  that  benefit 
rom  her  forms,  however  excellent,  which 
hey  are  calculated  to  convey.  It  is  to  those 
rho  possess  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that  her 
urmsareso  valuable.  To  them,  the  form 
x cites  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  animates  the 
arm.  Till  religion  become  the  desire  of 
mr  hearts,  it  will  not  become  the  business  of 
>ur  lives.  We  are  far  from  meaning  that  it 
s  to  be  its  actual  occupation  ;  but  that  every 
tortion,  every  habit,  every  act  of  life  is  to  be 
miniated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  by  its  prin- 
iple,  governed  by  its  power.       t 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature,  and  our  ne- 
cssary  commerce  with  the  world,  naturally 
ill  our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and 
leas,  over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  tit- 
le control.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case 
v hen  in  our  better  hours  we  attempt  to  give 
►urselves  up  to  serious  reflection.  How 
rcany  intrusions  of  worldly  thoughts,  how 
nany  impertinent  imaginations,  not  only  ir- 
e levant,  but  uncalled  and  unwelcome, 
rrowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  scarce- 
y  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  efforts, 
low  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
hat  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to  worldly 
mrsuits,  which  yields  itself  up  to  them, 
chose  opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  un- 
ler  their  allowed  influence! 

If,  as  we  have  before  observed,  religion 
•onsists  in  a  netv  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it 
vill  become  not  our  occasional  act,  but  our 
ibiiling  disposition,  proving  its  settled  exist- 
•nee  in  the  mind  by  its  habitually  disposing 
mr  thoughts  and  actions,  our  devotions  and 
iur  practice  to  a  conformity  to  each  other 
ind  to  Itself. 

Let  Us  not  consider  a  spirit  of  world  I  in  ess 
is  a  little  infirmity,  as  a  natural,  and  there- 
ore  a  pardonable  weakness ;  as  a  trifling 
»rror  which  will  be  overlooked  for  the  sake 
>f  our  many  good  qualities.  It  is  in  fact  the 
••.senceof  our  other  faults;  the  temper  that 
tands  between  us  and  our  salvation;  the 
pirit  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
pirit  of  God.  Individual  sins  may  more 
•asily  be  cured,  but  this  is  the  principle  of 
til  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit  where 
t  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through  the 
rhole  character,  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
ay  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
is  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
» lings  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of 
*ternity,  so  satisfied  with  ourselves,  so  im- 
patient of  serious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to 
hat  vain  and  frivolous  intercourse  which  ex- 
Hides  intellect  almost  as  much  as  piety  from 
mr  general  conversation. 

ft  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable 


actions  alone  which  require  watching/ for 
they  seldom  occur.  They  do  not  form  the 
habit  of  life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  im- 
pprtance  of  our  example  to  others.  It  is  to 
our  ordinary  behaviour ;  it  is  to  our  deport- 
ment in  common  life  ;  it  is  to  our  prevailing 
turn  of  mind  in  general  intercourse,  by 
which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt  those  with 
whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  conduct  in 
social  life  which  will  help  to  diffuse  a  spir^ 
of  piety  or  a  distaste  to  it.  If  we  have  muc'S' 
influence,  this  is  the  place  in  which  particu- 
larly to  exert  it.  If  we  have  little,  we  have 
still  enough  to  infect  the  temper  and  lower 
the  tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of 
the  divine  nature,  the  slightest  reflection  on 
this  elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us 
to  maintain  its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life.  We  should  not  so  much  in- 
quire whether  we  are  transgressing  any  ac- 
tual prohibition  ;  whether  any  standing  law 
is  pointed  against  us ;  as  whether  We  are 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter ;  whether  we  are  acting  suitably  to 
our  profession  ;  whether  more  exactness  in 
the  common  occurrences  of  the  day,  more 
correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  be- 
ing obvious  and  intelligible,  might  not  almost 
insensibly  produce  important  effects. 

The  most  insignificant  people  must  not 
through  indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue 
their  own  influence.  Most  persons  have  a 
little  circle  of  which  they  are  a  sort  of  cen- 
tre. Its  smallness  may  lessen  their  quantity 
of  good,  but  does  not  diminish  the  duty  of 
using  that  little  influence  wisely*  Where 
is  the  human  being  so  inconsiderable  but 
that  he  may  in  some  shape  benefit  others, 
either  by  calling  their  virtues  into  exercise, 
or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself?  But  we  are  humble  just  in  the 
wrong  place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our 
talents  or  splendid  qualities  is  in  question, 
we  are  not  backward  in  the  display  When 
a  little  self-denial  is  to  be  exercised,  when  a 
little  good  might  be  effected  by  our  exam* 
pie,  by  our  discreet  management  in  compa- 
ny, by  giving  a  better  turn  to  conversation, 
then  at  once  we  grow  wickedly  modest — 
'  Such  an  insignificant  creature  as  I  am  can 
do  no  good,*—*  Had  1  higher  rank  or  bright- 
er talents,  then  indeed  my  influence  might 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose.'— Thus  under 
the  mask  of  diffidence,  we  justify  our  indo- 
lence; and  let  slip  those  lesser  occasions  of 
promoting  religion  which  if  we  all  improved, 
how  much  might  the  condition  of  society  be 
raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrogation,  «What~ 
must  we  be  always  talking  about  religion  ?* 
must  have  the  hackneyed  answer— Far  from 
it.  Talking  about  religion  ia  not  being  re- 
ligious. But  we  may  bring  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion into  company,  and  keep  it  in  perpetual 
operation  when  we  do  not  professedly  make 
it  our  subject.  Wc  may  be  constantly  ad- 
vancing its  interests,  we  may  without  effort 
or  affectation  be  giving  an  exfrnpie  of  can- 
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dour,  of  moderation,  of  humility,  of  forbear- 
ance. We  may  employ  our  influence  by 
correcting  falsehood,  by  checking1  levity,  by 
discouraging-  calumny,  by  vindicating  mis- 
represented merit,  by  countenancing  every 
thing1  which  has  a  rood  tendency—in  short, 
by  throwing  our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or 
small,  into  the  right  scale. 


4 


CHAP.  V. 
Prayer, 


Prayer  is  the  application  of  want  to  him 
who  oniycan  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to 
him  who  alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  ur- 
gency of  poverty,  the  prostration  of  humili- 
ty, the  fervency  of  penitence,  the  confidence 
of  trust.  It  is  not  eloquence,  but  earnest- 
ness :  not  the  definition  of  helplessness,  bnt 
the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figures  of  speech,  bnt 
compunction  of  soul.  It  is  the  *  Lord  save 
us  or  we  perish1  of  drowning  Peter ;  the  cry 
of  faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of 
created  beings ;  confession  the  natural 
language  of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the 
fipootaneous  expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prayer  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conception  of 
the  mind  nor  a  mere  effort  of  the  intellect, 
nor  an  act  of  the  memory  ;  but  an  elevation 
of  the  soul  towards  its  maker ;  a  pressing 
sense  of  our  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  a 
consciousness  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of 
bis  readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of 
his  willingness  to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  sen- 
ses j  nor  an  effect  wrought  by  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  a  determination  of  the  will,  an  ef- 
fusion of  the  heart. 

Prayer  is  tbe  guide  to  self-knowledge  by 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins  in  order 
to  pray  against  them  ;  a  motive  to  vigilance, 
by  teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins 
which,  through  self-examination,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  detect. 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  tbe  understanding 
and  of  the  heart.  The  understanding  must 
apply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  divine 
perfections,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to 
tbe  adoration  of  them.  It  would  not  be  a 
-reasonable  service,  if  the  mind  was. excluded. 
It  ihnst  be  rational  worship,  or  the  human 
worshipper  would  not  bring  to  the  service 
the  distinguished  faculty  of  his  nature, 
which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spiritual  wor- 
ship ;  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive  quali- 
ty to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him,  who  has 
declared  that  He  will  be  worshipped  'in 
spirit  and  in  truth.' 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  power- 
ful means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing 
in  holiness.  It  is  above  all  right,  as 
every  thing  is,  which  has  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  the  command  of  God,  and  tbe  ex- 
ample of  Christ. 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the 
ordinations  of  God  ;  a  perfect  congruity  in- 
the  whole  scheme  of  bis  dispensations.  If 
man  were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  pray- 


er as  the  gospel  enjoins  would  not  sv 
been  necessary.  Had  not  prayer  bees  u 
important  means  for  curing  those  com;- 
tions,  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  wootist 
have  ordered  it*  He  would  not  hare  *■> 
hibited  every  thing  which  tends  to  «4e» 
and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed.  *; 
would  be  have  commanded  every  thing  u* 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  fax, 
bad  not  their  existence  been  fatal  ?ny% 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  fe 
economy  and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed,  objection  to  the  we  * 
prayer  that  it  is  offending  the  ojnoiscieH» 
of  God  to  suppose  he  requires  wfonmJioa  * 
our  wants,    out  no  objection  can  be  nor 
futile.    We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  '•: 
our  wants,  but  to  express  our  sense  of  & 
wants  which  be  already  knows.    As  be  ^ 
not  so  much  made  his  promise  to  our  ■«*• 
sities,  as  to  our  requests,  it  is  reasonable  rja: 
our  requests  should  be  made  before  we  as 
hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  rebereL 
God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want  th: 
they  shall « have,'  but  to  those  who  *  ask' 
nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall' £*} 
but  to  those  who '  seek-!    So  lax  thereto 
from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  van 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  prtyer,  if  0 
in  fiict  the  true  ground  for  our  applicatwa* 
Were  he  not  knowledge  itself;  our  informa- 
tion would  be  of  as  little  use,  as  oor  applica- 
tion would  be,  were  he  not  goodness  itsetf> 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  pray- 
er while  we  remain  ignorant  of  oar  ova  na- 
ture, of  tbe  nature  of  God  as  revealed  « 
Scripture,  of  our  relation  to  him  sod  de- 
pendence on  him.  If  therefore  we  do  o* 
live  in  the  daily  study  of  the  holy  scriptu* 
we  shall  want  the  highest  motives  to  this  du- 
ty and  the  best  helps  for  perfornuog  ij:fl 
we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  motives,  aadtbc 
inestimable  value  of  these  helps,  will  render 
argument  unnecessary  and  exhortanfli  ** 
pernuous. 

One  cause  therefore  of  the  dulnest  of  na»? 
Christians  in  prayer,  is,  tbeirsh^tsooswrt; 
ance  with  the  sacred  volume.  They  s*^ 
periodically,  they  read  it  occasionally,  v*j 
are  contented  to  know  it  nistoricalr/tloMO' 
sider  it  superficially,  bnt  tbey  ^°^,a^m 
our  to  get  their  minds  imbued  with  »&'£? 
If  they  store  their  memory  with  ito  «** 
they  do  not  impress  their  hearts  wi"  £ 
truths.    They  do  not  reran!  it  as  tbe  notn- 


ment  on  which  their  spiritual  life  sad  fJJ»» 
depend.  They  do  not  pray  over  it ;  they™ 
not  consider  all  its  doctrines  as  of  prsco»i 
application ;  they  do  not  cultivate  tbsi«F - 
itual  discernment  which  »^.^J?Se, 
them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its  P'JTJJ 
and  its  denunciations  to  their  **"JL 
case.  They  do  not  apply  it  as  sb  nnerw 
line  to  ascertain  their  own  reethaie  or  *» 
quity 


In  our  retirements,  we  too  °^I"jjJ. 

■»?. 

is  to  be  feared,  in  corrupt  teW**** .  JJL 
m  reins  to  ouri W»*£ 


iu  uur  reureDieoii,    we  w*  •».— - 

away  our  precious  moments,  P|0,n5"    ;» 
cued  from  tbe  world,  in  trirnlt  ff^jjitf 


we  must  give  tbe  reins  to  our  una£B'^" 
let  ns  send  this  excursive  faculty  »  ^ 
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*mang  great  and  noble  objects.  Let  it 
itretcb  forward  under  the  sanction  of  faith 
2nd  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatening^  which  will  soon  be 
realized  in  the  eternal  world.  These  are 
topics  which  under  the  safe  and  sober  guid- 
ance of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  specu- 
lations and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
same  Scripture  while  it  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  domin- 
ion of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
teach  it  that  its  boldest  excursions  must  fell 
infinitely  short  of  the  astonishing  realities  of 
a  future  state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep 
sense  of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  ex- 
clusively the  object  of  our  prayers.  While 
we  keep,  with  a  self-abasing  eye,  our  own 
corruptions  in  view,  let  us  look  with  equal 
intentness  on  that  mercy,  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers  be  all  humili- 
ation, but  let  them  not  be  all  complaint.-*— 
When  men  indulge  no  other  thought  but 
that  they  are  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of  par- 
don hardens  them  into  disloyalty.  Let  tnem 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  subject.  If  we  contem- 
plate his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel, 
then,  though  our  humility  will  increase,  our 
despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this  as  in 
human  instances  will  create  affection.  *  We 
love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.' 

Let  us  then  always  keep  our  unworthiness 
in  view  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need  of 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never 
plead  it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw 
nigh  to  him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The 
best  men  are  unworthy  for  their  own  Bakes  ; 
the  worst  on  repentance  will  be  accepted  for 
his  sake  and  through  his  merits. 

In  prayer  then,  the  perfections  of  God, 
and  especially  his  mercies  in  our  redemp- 
tion, should  occupy  our  thoughts  as  much  as 
our  sins ;  our  obligation  to  him  as  much  as 
our  departures  from  him.  We  should  keep 
up  in  our  hearts  a  constant  sense  of  our  own 
weakness,  not  with  a  design  to  discourage 
the  mind  and  depress  the  spirits  ;  but  with  a 
view  to  drive  us  out  of  ourselves,  in  search 
of  the  divine  assistance.  We  should  contem* 
plate  our  infirmity  in  order  to  draw  us  to 
look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  that  power 
from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for  in  our- 
selves. We  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  his 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it 
teaches  men  to  despair.  The  Cham  is  just 
in  one  sense  as  to  the  fact,  but  false  in  the 
sense  intended.  It  teaches  us  to  despair  in- 
deed of  ourselves,  while  it  inculcates  that 
faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is  the  true  anti- 
dote to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the  doubt- 
ing spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  presumptu- 
ous. The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  for- 
sake them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous 
man  is  equally  right  in  the  doctrine,  but 


wrong  in  applying  it.  He  takes  that  com- 
fort to  himself  which  was  meant  for  another 
class  of  characters.  The  mal-appropriation 
of  Scripture  promises  and  threatenings,  is 
the  cause  of  much  error  and  delusion. 

Though  some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fal- 
len into  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracti- 
cable disinterestedness,  asserting  that  God  is 
to  be  loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an 
absolute  renunciation  of  any  view  of  advan- 


happiness, 

the  law  of  our  requests.  Though  we  are  to 
desire  the  glory  of  God  supremely ;  though 
this  ought  to  be  our  grand  actuating  princi- 
ple, yet  he  has  graciously  permitted,  com- 
manded, invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  happi- 
ness to  this  primary  object  The  Bible  ex- 
hibits not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  insepara- 
ble combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us 
from  the  danger  of  unnaturally  renouncing 
our  own  benefit  for  the  promotion  of  God's 
glory,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other, 
from  seeking  any  happiness  independent  of 
bun,  and  underived  from  him.  In  enjoining 
us  to  love  him  supremely,  he  has  connected 
an  unspeakable  blessing  with  a  paramount 
duty,  trie  highest  privilege  with  the  most  pos- 
itive command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian 
to  be  assured*  that  '  the  high  and  lolly  one 
which  inhabiteth  eternity,'  condescends  at 
the  same  time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the 
contrite ;— in  his  heart !  •  To  know  that  God 
is  the  God  of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even 
invited  to  take  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To 
close  with  God's  offers,  to  accept  bis  invita- 
tions* to  receive  God  as  his  portion,  must 
surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, than  separating  our  happiness  from  his 
glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests  from  his 
goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his  per- 
fections, and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of 
our  own  bones.  The  declarations  of  inspir- 
ed writers  are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  heavenly  hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  far  from  interfering,  are  connected 
with  each  other.  We  know  but  of  one  an- 
them composed  and  sung  by  angels,  and  this 
most  harmoniously  combines  ( the  glory  of 
God  in  the  highest  with  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men.9 

'  The  beauty  of  Scripture,'  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  •  consists  in  pronouns.' 
This  God  is  our  God— God,  even  our  own 
God,  shall  bless  us.  How  delightful  the  ap- 
propriation! To  glorify  him  as  being  in 
himself  consummate  excellence,  and  to  love 
him  from  the  feeling  that  this  excellence  h? 
directed  to  our  felicity !  Here  modesty  would 
be  ingratitude;  disinterestedness  rebellion* 
It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from  Him,  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it  would 
be  dissolving  the  connexion  which  he  has 
condescended  to  establish  between  himself 
and  his  creatures. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture saints  make  this  union  the  chief  ground 
of  their  grateful  exultation — *  Jfy  strength' 
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— •  my  rock'— *  my  fortress'—'  my  deliverer  V 
Again-t-*  Let  the  God  of  my  salvation  be  ex- 
alted!' Now  takeaway  the  pronoun  and 
substitute  the  article  the,  how  comparatively 
<?old  is  the  impression  !  The  consummation 
of  the  joy  arises  from  the  peculiarity,  the  in 
timaoy,  the  endearment  or  the  relation 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  as 
4  the  God  of  all  them  that  trust  in  him/  All 
general  blessings,  will  he  sav,  all  providen- 
tial mercies,  are  mine  individually,  are  mine 
as  completely  as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  en- 
joyment. Life,  light,  the  earth  and  heavens, 
the  sun  and  stars,  whatever  sustains  the 
body,  and  recreates  the  spirits !  My  obliga- 
tion is  as  great  as  if  the  mercy  had  been 
made  purely  for  me.  As  great  ?  nay,  it  is 
greater— it  is  augmented  by  a  sense  of  the 
millions  who  participate  in  the  blessing.  The 
same  enlargement  of  the  personal  obligation 
holds  good,  nay  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies 
of  redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  onlv  me. 
That  he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  of  ail  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,'  is 
diffusion  without  abatement;  it  is  general 
participation  without  individual  diminution— 
Kach  has  all. 

In  adoring  tlte  providence  of  God,  we  are 
apt  to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of 
course,  wbile  we  too  much  overlook  long, 
habitual  and  uninterrupted   mercies.     But 
common  mercies,  if  less  striking-,  are  more 
valuable,  both  because  we  have  tnem  always, 
fend  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  because 
others  share  them.    The  ordinary  blessings 
of  life  are  overlooked  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized—because 
they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed.    They 
are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and  when 
once  they  are  withdrawn  we  begin  to  find 
that  they  are  also  most  essentia)  to  our  com- 
fort   Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing 
like  its  removal;  whereas  it  was  its  contin- 
uance which  should  have  taught  us  its  value. 
We  require  novelties  to  awaken  our  grati- 
tude, not  considering  that  it  is  the  duration 
of  mercies  which  enhances  their  value.  We 
want  fresh  excitements.     We  consider  mer- 
cies long  enjoyed  as  things  of  course,  as 
things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of  presump- 
tive claim  ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to  with- 
draw what  he  had  once  bestowed :  as  if  he 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once 
been  pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shone  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a 
less  stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that 
the  hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and 
marked  out  his  progress  through  them,  once 
said  by  bis  servant,  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  up- 
on Gibeon.'  That  he  has  gone  on  in  his 
strength,  driving  his  uninterrupted  career, 
and  (  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,* 
for  six  thousand  years,  is  a  more  astonishing 
exhibition  of  Omnipotence  than  that  he 
should  have  been  once  suspended  by  the  hand 
which  set  him  in  motion.  That  the  ordinan- 
ces of  heaven,  that  the  established  laws  of 


nature,  should  have  been  for  onedav  m:«r- 
rupted  to  serve  a  particular  occasion.  Is  j  !•-« 
real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  subrficL- 
blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  inultitait  i. 
ages  they  should  have  pursued  their  apoore* 
ed  course,  for  the  comfort  of  the  wlwle<v> 
tern: 

For  ever  singing  as  ihey  shine 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  dtvioe. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  u 
be  set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  (aa 
his  prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  G<4 
in  promising  to  '  give  those  who  delight  a 
him  the  desire  of  their  heart,'  coald  aeter 
mean  temporal  things  ;  for  these  the?  mi§L; 
desire  improperly  as  to  the  object,  and  inor- 
dinately as  to  the  degree.  The  promise  re- 
lates principally  to  spiritual  blessings.  He 
not  only  gives  us  these  mercies,  but  the  Terr 
desire  to  obtain  them  is  also  his  gift.  Here 
our  prayer  requires  no  qualifying,  no  condi- 
tioning, no  limitation.  We  cannot  err  a 
our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the  object « 
it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree,  noleeit 
were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or  to 
please  him  too  much. 

We  should  pray  for  worldly  comforts,  asi 
fopa  blessing  on  our  earthly  plans,  tboogfc 
lawful  in  themselves,  conditionally,  and  with 
a  reservation :  because  after  baring  been 
earnest  in  our  requests  for  them,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  when  we  come  to  the  petition '  thy 
will  be  done,1  w  may  in  these  very  words 
be  praying  that  our  previous  peunoos  oaj 
not  be  granted.  In  this  brief  request  con- 
sists the  vital. principle,  the  essential  spirit  of 
prayer.  God  shows  his  munificence  in  en- 
couraging us  to  ask  most  earnestly  for  the 
greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the  small- 
er'shall  be  added  unto  us.'  We  therein* 
acknowledge  his  liberality  most  when  *e 
request  the  highest  favours.  He  msBifeM* 
his  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  felhen  °J 
chiefly  delighting  to  confer  those  spiritual 
gifts,  which  they  less  solicitously  desire  w 
their  children  than  those  worldif  advanta- 
ges on  which  God  sets  so  little  value. 

Nothing  short  of  a  sincere  devotednea  to 
God,  can  enable  us  to  maintain  as  eojtiaJtty 
of  mind,  under  unequal  circumstance!.  We 
murmur  that  we  have  not  the  things  we  a* 
amiss,  not  knowing  that  they  are  witnMjj 
by  the  same  mercy  bv  which  the  thing*  U»| 
are  good  for  us  are  granted.    Things  g«* 
in  themselves  may  not  be  good  for  us.   A 
resigned  spirit  is  the  proper  disposition  to 
prepare  us  for  receiving  mercies,  or  for  wr- 
ing them  denied.    Resignation  of  tool ,|trc 
the  allegiance  of  a  good  subject,  is  alwaj* 
in  readiness,  though  not  in  action :  whereat 
an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of  *»*?J"J 
always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the  will « 
the  sovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  w 
subject.    This  seditious  principle  is  the  in- 
fallible characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mine- 
A  sincere  love  of  God  will  wake  °*5d 
ful  when  our  supplications  are  granted,  an 
patient  and  cheerful  when  they  are  owe* 
He  who  feels  his  heart  rise  agiM JW™ 
vine  dispensation,  ought  not  to  rwttiu  ft?  «• 
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ious  meditation  and  earnest  prayer  it  be 
noulded  into  submission.  A  habit  of  ac- 
jinescence  in  the  will  of  God,  will  so  operate 
►a  the  faculties  of  bis  mind,  that  even  his 
udgment  will  embrace  the  conviction.,  that 
That  he  once  so  ardently  desired,  would  not 
lave  been  that  good  thing,  which  his  blind- 
less  had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  make 
lim  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the 
nany  instances  in  which  if  his  importunity 
iad  prevailed,  the  thing  which  ignorance  re- 
quested, and  wisdom  denied,  would  have  in- 
jured his  misery.  Every  fresh  disappoint- 
ment will  teach  bim  to  distrust  himself,  and 
to  confide  in  God.  Experience  will  instruct 
lum  that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of  hear- 
ing  our  requests  than  that  of  granting  them 
I  lappy  for  us  that  he  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed knows  which  is  best,  and  acts  upon 
that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  good  the  supplicating  voic«, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice  ; 

Implore  bis  aid,  in  hie  decisions  rest, 

Secure  whatever  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  pri- 
vate devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own 
particular  sins.  '  Prayer  against  sin  in  gen- 
oral  is  too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual 
case.  We  must  bring  it  home  to  our  own 
heart,  else  ^  we  may  be  confessing  another 
man's  sins  and  overlooking  our  own.  If  we 
have  any  predominant  fault,  we  should  pray 
more  especially  against  that  fault  Ii  we 
pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we  particular- 
ly stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on  our  own 
deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls  be- 
come deeply  affected  with  our  want  of  it. 
Our  prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not, 
us  was  before  observed,  for  the  information 
of  inuaite  wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of 
our  own  dull  affections.  And  as  the  recapit- 
ulation of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense 
of  our  dependence,  the  enlarging  on  our  es- 
pecial mercies  will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense 
of  gratitude  While  indiscriminate  peti- 
tions, confessions,  and  thanksgivings  leave 
the  mind  to  wander  in  indefinite  devotion 
and  unaffecting  generalities,  without  person- 
ality and  without  appropriation.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  we  except  those  grand  univer- 
sal points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  inter- 
est, and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  in 
prayer,  the  Gospel  is  abundantly  explicit. 
God  perhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  per 
severe  in  asking  He  may  require  importu- 
nity for  our  own  sakes,  that  the  frequency 
and  urgency  of  the  petition  may  bring  our 
hearts  into  that  frame  to  which  he  will  be  fa- 
vourable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a 
frame  of  waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our 
prayers,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we 
have  obtained  it.  This  is  that  *  preparation 
of  the  heart9  which  would  always  keep  us  in 
n  posture  for  duty.  If  we  desert  the  duty 
necause  an  immediate  blessing  does  not  visw 
■My  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we  do  not  serve 
(Jod  out  of  conscience,  but  selfishness :  that 


we  grudge  expending  on  him  that  service 
which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  interest. 
Though  be  grant  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  templed  to  withdraw  our  applicant 
tion. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of 
the  remark  of  a  certain  political  wit,  w\*o 
apologized  for  his  late  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment, by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of 
soldiers  were  Uraggtng  a  volunteer  to  his  du- 
ty. How  many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not 
being  in  time !  How  many  apologies  for 
brevity !  How  many  evasions  for  neglect  $ 
How  unwilling,  too  often,  are  we  to  come 
into  the  divine  presence,  bow  reluctant  to 
remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which  are  least 
valuable  for  business,  which  are  least  season- 
able for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to  re* 
ligion.  Our  energies  which  were  so  exert* 
ed  in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are 
sunk  as  we  approach  the  divine  presence; 
Our  hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  some 
frivolous  conversation,  become  cold  and  in- 
animate, as  if  it  were  the  natural  property 
of  devotion  to  freeze  the  affections.  Our  an- 
imal spirits,  which  so  readily  performed  their 
functions  before,  now  slacken  their  vigour, 
and  lose  their  vivacity.  The  sluggish  body 
sympathizes  with  the  unwilling  mind,  and 
each  promotes  the  deadness  of  the  other ; 
both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the  call  of  do- 
ty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing  it« 
As  prayer  requires  all  the  energies  of  the 
compound  being  of  man,  so  we  too  often  fe*i 
as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body,  soul 
and  spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us 
for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned 
to  religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray, 
examine  into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  con- 
viction over  and  over  again  ;  but  assume 
that  those  doctrines  are  true,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  already  proved.  From  a  gen- 
eral and  fixed  impression  of  these  principles, 
will  result  a  taste,  a  disposedness,  a  love,  so 
iutimate,'that  the  convictions  of  the  under- 
standing will  become  the  affections  of  the 
heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  funda- 
mental truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over 
thpm  fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in 
the  heart,  will  be  more  productive  of  faith 
and  holiness,  than  to  labour  after  variety, 
ingenuity  or  elegance.  The  indulgence  of 
imagination  will  rather  distract  than  edirV. 
Searching  after  ingenious  thoughts  will  rath* 
or  divert  the  attention  from  God  to  ourselves, 
than  promote  fixedness  of  thought,  single- 
ness of  intention,  and  devotedncsa  of  spirits 
Whatever  is  subtile  and  refined,  is  in  dan* 
ger  of  being"  unscriptural.  If  we  do  not 
guard  the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  wander  in 
quest  of  novelties.  It  will  learn  to  set  more 
value  on  original  thoughts  than  devout  affec- 
tions. It  is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast 
down  imaginations  which  gratify  the  natu- 
ral activity  of  the  mind,  while  they  leave  tine 
heart  unbumbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  pres> 
ent  business  of  the  present  moment  j   we 
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should  keep  Hie  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetu- 
al dependence ;  we  should  entertain  no  long 
views,  '  Now  is  the  accepted  time.*— *  To- 
day we  mast  hear  his  rotee.'— *  Give  ns  Utia 
day  oar  daily  bread.'  The  manna  will  not 
keep  till  to-morrow :  to  morrow  will  have 
its  own  wants,  and  most  have  its  own  peti- 
tions. To-morrow  we  must  seek  the  bread 
of  heaven  afresh. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our 
devotions  with  unfurnished  minds.  We 
should  be  always  laying  in  materials  for  pray- 
er,' by  a  diligent  course  of  serious  reading, 
by  treasuring  up  in  our  minds  the  most  im- 
portant truths.  If  we  rush  into  the  divine 
presence  with  a  vacant,  or  ignorant,  or  un- 
prepared mind,  with  a  heart  full  of  the  world ; 
ns  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or  qualification 
for  the  work  we  are  about  to  engage  in,  so 
we  cannot  expect  that  our  petitions  will  be 
heard  or  granted.  There  m ust  be  some  con- 
gruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds 
and  the  business  in  which  they  are  employed, 
if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived,  both  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When 
from  some  external  cause  the  heart  is  glad, 
the  spirits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the 
tongue  voluble,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  elo- 
quence is  the  result ;  with  this  we  are  pleas- 
ed, and  this  ready  flow  we  are  willing  to  im- 
pose on  ourselves  for  piety. 

On  the  other  band,  when  the  mind  is  de- 
jected ;  the  animal  spirits  low ;  the  thoughts 
confused ;  when  apposite  words  do  not  readi- 
ly present  themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse 
our  hearts  of  want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our 
weakness,  and  to  mourn  that  because  we 
have  had  no  pleasure  in  praying,  our  prayers 
hare,  therefore,  not  ascended  to  the  throne 
of  mercy.  In  both  cases  we  perhaps  judge 
ourselves  unfairly.  These  unready  accents, 
these  faltering'  praises,  these  ill  expressed  pe- 
titions, may  find  more  acceptance  than  the 
florid  talk  with  which  we  were  bo  well  satis- 
fied :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be,  of 
shining  thoughts,  floating  on  the  fancy,  elo- 
quent words  dwelling  only  on  the  lips :  the 
former  was  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart, 
abased  by  the  feeling  of  its  own  un worthiness, 
and  awed  by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  and 
heart-searching  God.  The  heart  is  dissatis- 
fied with  its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions, 
which,  with  all  their  imperfections,  infinite 
goodness  may  perhaps  bear  with  favour.* 
We  may  not  only  be  elated  with  the  fluency, 
but  even  with  the  fervency  of  our  prayers. 
Vanity  may  grow  out  of  the  very  act  of  re- 
nouncing it,  and  we  may  begin  to  feel  proud 
at  having  humbled  ourselves  so  eloquently. 

*  Of  this  sort  of  repetitions,  our  admirable 
church  liturgy  has  been  accused  as  a  fault ;  but  this 
defect,  if  it  be  one,  happily  accommodates  itself  to 
our  infirmities.  Where  is  the  favoured  being  whose 
attention  never  wanders,  whose  heart  accompanies 
his  lips  in  every  sentence?  I«  there  no  absence  of 
mind  in  the  petitioner,  no  wandering  of  the 
thoughts,  no  inconstancy  of  the  heart  ?  which 
these  repetitions  ore  wiseiy  calculated  to  correct, 
t,o  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  back  the  Gray- 
ed affections. 


There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  ijwriu 
prayer  equally  distinct  from  that  faahu  tad 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  arene»r 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  sad  from  that 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  jut  be 
never  the  worse.  There  is  a  simple,  k& 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  siipplm: 
is  so  filled  and  occupied  with  a  sensed  to- 
own  dependence,  and  of  the  importances 
the  things  for  which  he  asks,  and  so  peno- 
ded  of  the  power  and  grace  of  God  throogfe 
Christ  to  rive  him  these  things,  that  whin  It 
is  engaged  in  it,  he  does  not  merely  iioagiae. 
but  feels  assured  that  God  is  nigh  to  hun  c 
a  reconciled  Father,  so  that  every  bonis 
and  doubt  are'  taken  off  from  bis  mind.  *  H« 
knows,'  as  St  John  expresses  it,  *tbat  fce 
has  the  petitions  he  desired  of  God,1  and  fees 
the  truth  of  that  promise,  '  while  they  ire 
vet  speaking  I  will  hear.'  This  is  the  per- 
fection of  prayer. 


C*UP,  VI. 
Culiwotion  of  a  Devotional  Spirit. 

To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  tbifij? 
are  especially  necessary — habitually  to  crfa- 
vate  the  disposition,  and  habitually  to  avoid 
whatever  is  unfavourable  to  it.  Freqottt 
retirement  and  recollection  are  iiwfapen* 
ble,  together  with  such  a  general  course* 
reading,  as  if  it  do  not  actually  prooaotetkr 
spirit  we  are  endeavouring  to  maintaio,OTl 
never  be  hostile  to  it.  We  should  avoid* 
much  as  in  us  lies  all  such  society,  all  «** 
amusements,  as  excite  tempers  WB**xLB 
the  daily  business  of  a  Christian  to  soMoe, 
and  all  those  feelings  which  it  is  Mb  constant 
duty  to  suppress. 

And  here  may  we  venture  to  observe,  tint 
if  some  things  which  are  apparently  innocent, 
and  do  not  assume  an  alarming  afPecV? 
bear  a  dangerous  character;  things  wwca 
the  generality  of  decorous  people  affirm*  (w* 
truly  we  know  not)  to  be  safe  for  them ;  J« 
if  we  find  that  these  things  stir  up  w  us  im- 
proper propensities;  if  the?  awaken  tboogjw 
which  ought  not  to  be  excited ;  if  ttef  a** 
our  love  for  religious  exercises,  or  infrtnf*  on 
our  time  for  performing  them ;  if  they  maw 
spiritual  concerns  appear  insipid  •  "JJ? 
wind  our  heart  a  little  moreabout  to  worw 
in  short,  if  we  have  formerly  found  uiem  w- 
juriotls  to  our  own  souls,  then  let  no  «: 
pie  or  persuasion,  no  belief  of  their  auegw 
innocence,  no  plea  of  their  1*^^*2: 
tempt  ns  to  indulge  in  them.    It  w£%Z 
tie  to  our  security  what  they  are  to [•»«»■ 
Our  business  is  with  —-jJ^K 
sponsibikty  is  on  our  owrt  D^*~ 
cannot  know   the  side  on  **»JrJZ 
assailable.    Let  our  own  wh^lr]^a 
ment  determine  our  opinion ;  W j°" 
experience  decide  for  our  own  c***1^ 
In  speaking  of  books,  we  cannot^ 
noticing  that  very  prevalent  sort  oi  n*-  •* 
which  is  little  less  productive  of  «fj ,  » 
less  prejudicial  to  moral  and  a***,* 
provement,  than  that  which  carries 
formidable  appearance.    We  cannot  con 
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otir  censure  to  those  more  corrupt  writings 
which  deprave  the  heart,  debauch  the  inm- 
"■  j  nation,  and  poison  i he  principles.    Of  these 
the  turpitude  is  so  obvious,  Uiat  no  caution 
on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  necessa- 
ry.    But  if  justice  forbids  us  to  confound  the 
insipid  with  the  mischievous,  the  id)e  with 
the  vicious,  and  the  frivolous  with  the  profli- 
gate, still  we  can  only  admit  of  shades,  deep 
Miad.es  we  allow,  of  difference.    These  works, 
if  comparatively  harmless,  yet  debase  the 
t4*te,  slacken  the  intellectual  nerve,  let  down 
t  lie  understanding,  set  the  fancy  loose,  and 
-end  it  gadding;  among  low  and  mean  objects. 
Yliey  not  only  run  away  with  the  timo  which 
should  be  given  to  better  things,  but  gradu- 
ally destroy  all  taste  for  belter  things.     They 
sink  the  mind  to  their  own  standard,  and 
;;ive  it  a  sluggish  reluctance,  we  had  almost 
baid,  a  moral  incapacity  for    every  thing 
:»bove  their  level.    The  mind,  by  long  habit 
of  stooping,  loses  its  erectness,  and  yields  to 
its  degradation.     It  becomes  so  low  and  nar- 
row by  the  littleness  of  the  things  which  en- 
rage it,  that  it  requires  a  painful  effort  to  lift 
itself  high  enough,  or  to  open  itself  wide 
enough  to  embrace  great  and  noble  objects. 
Trie  appetite  is  vitiated.    Excess,  instead  of 
producing  a  surfeit,  by  weakening  thediges- 
»  ion,  ooly  induces  a  loathing  for  stronger 
nourishment.      The  faculties  which  might 
-tave  been  expanding  in  works  of  science,  or 
soaring  in  the  contemplation  of  genius,  be- 
come satis6ed  with  the  impertinences  of  the 
most  ordinary  fiction,  lose  their  relish  for  the 
>e  verity  of  truth,  the  elegance  of  taste,  and 
ute  soberness  of  religion.     Lulled  in  the  tor- 
uor  of  repose,  the  intellect  doses,  and  enjoys 
>o  its  waking  dream, 

AH  the  wild  trash  of  sleep,  without  the  reat. 
In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  pas- 
Mons,  it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even 
nine  devotional  works.  Yet  such  as  morely 
kindle  warm  feelings,  are  not  always  the  sa- 
fest. Let  us  rather  prefer  those,  which, 
while  they  tend  to  raise  a  devotional  spirit,  < 
awaken  the  affections  without  disordering  i 
i  hem  ;  which  while  they  elevate  the  desires, 
purify  them,  which  show  us  our  own  nature, 
.»nd  lay  open  its  corruptions.  Such  as  show 
us  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  deceitfulness  of 
«>ur  hearts,  the  feebleness  of  our  beat  resolu- 
1  ions ;  such  as  teach  as  to  pall  off  the  mask 
from  the  fairest  appearances,  and  discover 
every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking  evil 
would  conceal  itself;  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  real- 
ly are ;  such  as  co-operating  with  our  interi- 
or feeling,  and  showing  as  oar  natural  state, 
point  out  onr  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer, 
load  us  to  seek  to  him  for  pardon  from  a  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  other  refuge,  no  oth- 
vt  salvation.  Let  as  be  conrersant  with 
vuch  writings  as  teach  us  that  while  wc  long 
to  obtain  the  remission  of  our  transgressions, 
w e  must  not  desire  the  remission  of  our  dti- 
?  ies.  Let  ns  seek  for  such  a  Saviour  as  will 
nut  only  deliver  us  from  the  punishment  of 
in,  but  from  its  dominion  also. 
And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  end 
f  prayer  is  not  answered  when  the  prayer  is 
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finished.  We  should  regard  prayer  as  a 
means  to  a  farther  end.  The  act  oi  prayer  i* 
not  sufficient,  we  must  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
prayer.  And  though  when  the  actual  devo- 
tion is  over,  we  cannot,  amid  the  distractions 
of  company  andbueincss,  always  bethinking 
of  heavenly  things :  yet  the  desire,  the  frame, 
the  propensity,  the  willingness  to  return  to 
them  we  must,  however  dillicult,  endeavour 
to  maintain. 

The  proper  temper  for  prayer  should  prer 
cede  the  act.  Tho  disposition  should  be 
wrought  in  the  nund  before  the  exercise  i$ 
begun.  To  bring  a  proud  temper  to  an  huuir 
hie  prayer,  a  luxurious  habit  to  a  self-deny- 
ing prayer,  or  a  worldly  disposition  to  a 
spiritually-minded  prayer,  is  a  positive  ano- 
maly. A  habit  is  more  powerful  than  an  act, 
and  a  previously  indulged  temper  during  the 
day  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  fully  coun- 
teracted by  the  exercise  of  a  few  minutes  de- 
votion at  night. 

Prayer  is  designed  for  a  perpetual  reno- 
vation of  the  motives  to  virtue  ;  if  therefore 
the  cause  is  not  followed  by  its  consequence, 
a  consequence  inevitable  but  for  the  impedi- 
ments we  bring  to  it,  we  rob  our  nature  of 
its  highest  privilege,  and  run  the  danger  of 
incurring  a  penalty  where  we  are  looking 
for  a  blobbing. 

That  the  habitual  tendency  of  the  life 
should  be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  pray* 
er,  is  naturally  suggested  to  us  by  our  bless- 
ed Redeemer  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount. 
He  announced  the  precepts  of  holiness,  and 
their  corresponding  beatitudes  ;  he  gave  the 
spiritual  exposition  of  the  law,  the  directions 
for  alma-giving,  the  exhortation  to  love  our 
enemies,  nay  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the 
whole  Decalogue,  previous  to  his  delivering 
his  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern  for  ours. 
Let  us  learn  from  litis  that  the  preparation 
of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all,  those  pur- 
suits which  we  may  safely  beg  of  God  to 
bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  tempta- 
tions into  which  we  pray  not  to  be  led. 

If  God  be  the  centre  to  which  our  heart* 
are  tending,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet 
in  him.  With  tnis  point  in  view  there  will 
be  a  harmony  between  our  prayers  and  onr 
practice,  a  consistency'  between  devotion 
and  conduct,  which  will  make  every  part 
tern  to  this  one  end,  bear  upon  this  one 
point  For  the  beauty  of  the  christian 
scheme  consists  not  in  parts  (however  good 
in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate  views, 
and  lead  to  different  ends ;  b«t  it  arises  from 
its  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected 
plan, *  compacted  of  that  which  every  joint 
supplied*,'  and  of  which  aU  the  parts  termi- 
nate in  this  one  grand  ultimate  point. 

The  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  be- 
fore observed,  is  not  merelv  to  make  us  de- 
vout while  we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  tbattts 
odonr  may  be  diffused  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  of  the  day,  enter  into  all  its 
occupations,  duties  and  tempers.  Nor  must 
its  results  be  partial,  or  limited  to  easy  and 
pleasant  duties,  bat  extend  to  such  as  are 
less  alhirrag.  When  we  pray,  for  instances 
for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  be  render r 
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ed  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of  sof- 
tening our  spirit,  and  cooling  oar  resent- 
ment toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  en- 
mity, the  true  spirit  of  prayer  will  pot  as 
upon  endeavouring  to  cure  the  fault  which 
lias  excited  it.  If  we  do  not  deserve  it,  it 
will  put  us  on  striving  for  a  placable  temper, 
and  we  shall  endeavour  not  to  let  slip  so  fa- 
vourable an  occasion  of  cultivating  it. 
There  is  no  such  softener  of  animosity,  no 
such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  afiayer 
of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray  with- 
out ceasing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  con- 
tinual course  of  actual  prayer.  But  while 
it  more  directly  enjoins  us  to  embrace  all 
proper  occasions  of  performing  this  sacred 
duty,  or  rattier  of  claiming  this  valuable 
privilege,  so  it  plainly  implies  that  we  should 
try  to  keep  up  constantly  that  sense  of  the 
divine  presence  which  shall  maintain  the 
disposition  In  order  to  this,  we  should  in- 
ure our  minds  to  reflection  ;  we  should  en- 
courage serious  thoughts.  A  good  thought 
barely  passing  through  the  mind  will  make 
little  impression  on  it.  We  must  arrest  it, 
constrain  it  to  remain  with  us,  expand,  am- 
plify, and  as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It 
must  be  distinctly  unfolded,  and  carefully 
examined,  or  it  will  leave  no  precise  idea  ; 
it  must  be  fixed  and  incorporated,  or  it  will 
produce  no  practical  effect  We  must  not 
dismiss  it  till  it  has  left  some  trace  on  the 
mind,  till  it  has  made  some  impression  on 
the  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the  reins  to 
a  loose  ungoverned  fancy,  at  other  times  ;  if 
we  abandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  thoughts ; 
if  we  fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we 
cherish  sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  can  they  expect  that  none  of  these  ima- 
ges will  intrude,  that  none  of  these  impres- 
sions wilt  be  revived,  but  that  '  the  temple 
into  which  foul  things'  have  been  invited, 
will  be  cleansed  at  a  given  moment ;  that 
worldly  tlioughts  will  recede  and  give  place 
at  once  to  pure  and  holy  thoughts  ?  Will  that 
Spirit  grieved  by  impurity,  or  resisted  by 
levity,  return  with  his  warm  beams  and 
cheering  influences,  to  the  contaminated 
mansion  from  which  he  has  been  driven  out  ? 
Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entrance  into  a 
heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  withdraw 
himself?  We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  our 
closets,  change  our  natures  as  we  do  our 
clothes.  The  disposition  we  carry  thither 
will  be  likely  to  remain  with  us.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  a  new  temper  will 
meet  ns  at  the  door.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  spirit  we  bring  tbither  will  be  cher- 
ished and  improved.  It  is  not  easy,  rather 
it  is  not  possible,  to  graft  genuine  devotion 
on  a  life  of  an  opposite  tendency  ;  nor  can 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  for  a  few  sta- 
ted moments,  in  that  God  whom  we  have 
not  been  serving  during  the  day.  We  may 
indeed  to  quiet  our  conscience,  take  up  the 
employment  of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up 
the  state  of  mind  which  will  make  the  em- 
ployment beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  the 
prayer  acceptable  to  God,  if  all  the  previous 


day  we  have  been  careless  of  outwUw,  isi 
unmindful  of  our  Maker.  Tkaj  wifi  it* 
pray  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  worii 
who  do  not  live  differently. 

What  a  contradiction  sa  it  to  hnest  the 
weakness,  the  misery,  and  thecomiptio»<* 
our  nature,  in  our  devotions,  sad  tbea  ti 
rush  into  a  life,  though  not  perhaps  of  net, 
yet  of  indulgences,  calculated  to  increase 
that  weakness,  to  inflame  those  oorraptiaa, 
and  to  lead  to  that  misery !  There  is  alter 
no  meaning  to  our  prayers,  or  no  serais 
our  conduct.  In  the  one  we  mock  God,  b 
the  other  we  deceive  ourselves. 

Will  not  be  who  keeps  up  an  habitual  * 
tercourse  with  his  Maker,  who  is  virihnta 
thought,  self-denying  in  action,  who  itrirs 
to  keep  his  heart  from  wrong  desires,  ia 
mind  from  vain  imaginations,  and  his  Up 
from  idle  words,  bring  a  more  prepared  sp- 
rit, a  more  collected  mind,  be  more  engaged, 
more  penetrated,  more  present  to  the  occa- 
sion ?  Will  he  not  feel  more  delight  in  &s 
devout  exercise,  reap  more  benefit  from  it, 
than  he  who  lives  at  random,  prays  from  ess- 
torn,  and  who,  though  he  dareanot  iDteratt 
the  form,  is  a  stranger  to  its  spirit?  k  0  Gad 
my  heart  is  ready,'  cannot  be  lawfully  site- 
eel  by  him  who  is  no  more  prepared* 

We  speak  not  here  to  the  self-suffic*^ 
formalist,  or  the  careless  profligate.   Among 
those  whom  we  now  take  the  liberty  to* 
dress,  are  to  be  found,  especially  id  the  high- 
er class  of  females,   the  amiable  and  then- 
teresting,  and  in  many  respects  die  rirtorto 
and  correct;    Characters  so  engaging,  » 
evidently  made  for  better  things,  so  capable 
of  reaching  hiffh  degrees  of  excefleoce,* 
formed  to  give  the  tone  to  christian  practice, 
as  well  as  to  fashion  ;  so  calculated  to  gij* » 
beautiful  impression  on  that  religion  w*» 
they  profess  without   sufficiently  adono?. 
which  they  believe  without  (airly  «^£ 
ing ;  that  we  cannot  forbear  taking  •J**' 
interest  in  their  welfare ;  we  cannot  fortew 
breathing  a  fervent  prayer  that  they  may  j* 
reach  the  elevation  for  which  they  we*  in- 
tended ;  that  they  mav  hold  out  a  wufor*  *™ 
consistent  pattern,  of  *  whatsoever  tbu#»y 
pure,  honest,  just,  lovely,  andofgoodrepon- 
This  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  intimate  can  «£ 
be  done  by  thinking  o»  thksi  T*J*  ' 
Things  can  only  influence  our  ****£ 
they  engage  our  attention.    ^0B""iX 
a  confirmed  habit  of  serious  t^W"  ff° ' 
correct  that  inconsideration,  wbicn  w*  » 
willing  to  hope,  more  than  want  of  iffljopj 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  incoDSsta*/  * 
are  lamenting.  ,        .  j;«. 

If,  as  it  is  generally  allowed,  the  p«sto» 
culty  of  our  spiritual  life  is  to  "Wj^ 
ture  predominate  over  the  P1*8*!:'  g. 
not  by  the  conduct  we  are  t^egxwuBj|-/y, 

Sravate  what  it  is  in  our  power  to^ djg»  ' 
liscalcnlationof  the  relative  value  ot  ^ 
is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  oor 
life.  We  estimate  them  in  **  * r^„. 
portion  to  their  value,  as  weU  as  to  ^^ 
ration :  we  lavish  earnest  aoo  ^ 
thoughts  on  things  so  trifling*  that  wsj^ 
serve  little  regard,  so  Brief,  to*l  w  ™ 
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with  the  using,' while  we  bestow  only  slight 
attention  on  thing's  of  infinite  worth,  only 
transient  thoughts  on  things  of  eternal  dura* 
tion. 

Those  who  are  so  for  conscientious  as  not 
to  intermit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and 
who  yet  allow  themselves  at  the  same  time  to 
go  on  in  a  course  of  amusements,  which  ex- 
cite a  directly  opposite  spirit,  are  inconceiv- 
ably augmenting  their  own  difficulties. — 
They  are  eagerly  heaping  up  fuel  in  the  day, 
on  the  fire  which  they  intend  to  extinguish 
in  the  evening  ;  they  are  voluntarily  adding 
to  the  temptations,  against  which  they  mean 
to  request  grace  to  struggle.  To  acknow- 
ledge at  the  same  time,  that  we  find  it  hard 
to  serve  God  as  we  ought,  and  yet  to  be  sys- 
tematically indulging  habits,  which  must 
naturally  increase  the  difficulty,  makes  our 
characters  almost  ridiculous,  while  it  renders 
our  duty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult  by 
those  very  indulgences  with  which  we  think 
to  cheer  and  refresh  it,  the  determined  Chris- 
tian becomes  his  own  pioneer ;  he  makes  his 
path  easy  by  voluntarily  clearing  it  of  the 
obstacles  which  impede  his  progress. 

These  habitual  indulgences  seem  a  contra- 
diction to  that  obvious  law,  that  one  virtue 
always  involves  another ;  for  we  cannot  la- 
bour after  any  grace,  that  of  prayer  for  in- 
stance, without  resisting  whatever  is  oppo- 
site to  it.  If  then  welatnent,  that  it  is  so 
hard  to  serve  God,  let  us  not  by  our  conduct 
furnish  arguments  against  ourselves  ;  for,  as 
if  the  difficulty  were  not  great  enough  in  it- 
self, we  are  continually  heaping  up  moun- 
tains in  our  way,  by  indulging  in  such  pur- 
suits and  passions,  as  make  a  small  labour  an 
insurmountable  one. 

But  we  may  often  judge  better  of  our 
state  by  the  result,  than  by  the  act  of  pray- 
er. Chir  very  defects,  our  coldness,  dead- 
ness,  wanderings,  may  leave  more  contrition 
on  the  soul  than  the  happiest  turn  of  thought. 
The  feeling  of  our  wants,  the  confession  of 
our  sins,  the  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence, the  renunciation  of  ourselves,  the  sup- 
plication for  mercy,  the  application  to  *  the 
fountain  opened  for  sin,'  the  cordial  entreaty 
for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  relinquishment 
of  our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedi- 
ence, petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be 
directed  and  sanctified;  these  are  the  sub- 
jects in  which  the  supplicant  should  be  enga- 
ged, by  which  bis  thoughts  should  be  absorb- 
ed. Can  they  be  so  absorbed,  if  many  of 
the  intervening  hours  are  passed  in  pursuits 
of  a  totally  different  complexion ;  pursuits 
which  raise  the  passions  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  allay  ?  Will  the  cherished  vanities  go 
at  our  bidding  ?  Will  the  required  disposi- 
tions come  at  our  calling  ?  Do  we  find  our 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequi- 
ous in  the  other  concerns  of  life  ?  If  not, 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  their  obsequi- 
ousness in  this  grand  concern.  We  should 
therefore  endeavour  to  believe  as  we  pray, 
to  think  as  we  pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray,  and 
to  act  as  we  pray.  Prayer  must  not  be  a 
solitary,  independent  exercise  ;  but  an  exer- 


cise interwoven  with  many,  and  inseparably 
connected  with  that  golden  chain  of  Chris- 
tian duties,  of  which,  when  so  connected,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  links.       ' 

Business  however  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  duties  must 
be  performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises. 
Even  relaxation  must  have  its  interval,  only 
let  us  be  careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the 
one  do  not  destroy  the  effect  of  the  other ; 
that  our  pleasures  do  not  encroach  on  the 
time  or  deaden  the  spirit  of  our  devotions  : 
let  us  be  careful  that  our  cares,  occupations, 
and  amusements  may  be  always  such  that 
we  may  not  be  afraid  to  implore  the  divine 
blessing  on  them ;  this  is  the  criterion  of 
their  safety  and  of  our  duty.  Let  us  en- 
deavour that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continually 
growing  sentiment  and  feeling,  of  loving, 
serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  its  pre- 
dominant station  in  the  heart. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live 
in  the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be, 
that  our  blessed  Redeemer  after  having  giv- 
en both  the  example  and  the  command, 
while  on  earth,  condescends  still  to  be  our 
unceasing  intercessor  in  heaven.  Can  we 
ever  cease  petitioning  for  ourselves,  when 
we  believe  that  he  never  ceases  interceding 
for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  onhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however 
is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinu- 
ing it,  that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument 
for  perseverance.  That  which  was  at  first  a 
form,  will  become  a  pleasure ;  that  which 
was  a  burden  will  become  a  privilege  ;  that 
which  we  impose  upon  ourselves  as  a  medi- 
cine, will  become  necessary  as  an  aliment, 
and  desirable  as  a  gratification.  That  which 
is  now  short  and  superficial,  will  become  co- 
pious and  solid.  The  chariot  wheel  is  warm- 
ed by  its  own  motion.  Use  will  make  that 
easy  which  was  at  first  painful.  That  which 
is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be  rendered 
pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the  per- 
formance, we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
sion. When  a  man  recovering  from  sick- 
ness attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discontin- 
ue the  exercise  because  he  feels  himself 
weak,  nor  even  because  the  effort  is  painful. 
He  rather  redoubles  his  exertion.  It  is  from 
his  perseverance  that  he  looks  for.  strength. 
An  additional  turn  every  day  diminishes  his 
repugnance,  augments  his  vigour,  improves 
his  spirits.  That  effort  which  was  submitted 
to  because  it  was  salutary,  is  continued  be* 
cause  the  feeling  of  renovated  strength  ren.- 
ders  it  delightful. 


chap.  vn. 

The  lave  of  God. 

Our  love  to  God  arises  ont  of  want  God's 
love  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Our  indigence 
draws  us  to  that  power  which  can  relieve, 
and  to  that  goodtaegm  which  cstn  bices'  us.— 
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His  overflowing  love  delights  to  make  us 
partakers  of  the  bounties  he  graciously  im- 

Karts,  not  only  in  the  gifts  of  his  providence, 
ut  in  the  richer  communications  of  his 
grace-  We  can  only  be  said  to  love  God 
when  wo  endeavour  to  glorify  him,  when  we 
desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
study  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

W  e  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the 
love  of  God  to  us.  We  are  too  little  suspi- 
cious of  our  own  want  of  love  to  him.  Yet 
if  wc  examine  the  case  by  evidence,  as  we 
should  examine  any  common  question,  what 
real  instances  can  we  produce  of  our  love  to 
him  ?'  What  imaginable  instance  can  we  not 
produce  of  his  love  to  us  ?  If  neglect,  forget- 
fulness,  ingratitude,  disobedience,  coldness 
in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our  duty,  be 
evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evidences. 
but  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of 
mercies  that  makes  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of 
his  love  to  \ia\  these  he  has  given  us  in  hand ; 
if  life  eternal,  if  blessedness  that  knows  no 
measure  and  no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these 
he  has  given  us  in  promise — to  the  Christian 
wc  had  almost  said,  ho  has  given  them  in  pos- 
session. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a 
master  whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom 
we  are  compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think 
his  requisitions  hard,  and  his  commands  un- 
reasonable ;  under  whose  eye  we  know  that 
we  continually  live,  though  his  presence  is 
not  only  undeltghtful  but  formidable. 

Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God 
whether  he  love  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  al- 
ways in  bis  Eight,  whether  he  delight  him  or 
not ;  and  to  a  heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  spirit 
of  any  liberality,  nothing  is  so  grating  as 
constrained  obedience.  To  love  God,  to 
serve  him  because  we  love  him,  is  therefore 
no  less  our  highest  happiness,  than  our  most 
bounden  duty-  Love  makes  all  labour  light. 
We  serve  with  alacrity,  where  we  love  with 
cordiality. 

Where  the  heart  is  devoted  to  an  object, 
we  require  not  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of 
our  obligations  to  obey  him ;  tbey  present 
themselves  spontaneously,  we  fulfil  them 
readily,  I  had  almost  said,  involuntarily  ;  we 
think  not  so  much  of  the  service  as  of  the 
object.  The  principle  which  soggets  the 
work  inspires  the  pleasure;  to  neglect  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  our  feelings.  The 
performance  is  the  gratification.  The  omis- 
sion is  not  more  a  pain  to  the  conscience, 
than  a  wound  to  the  affections.  The  implan- 
tation of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtuous 
practice  and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of 
God,  we  may  be  always  employed  in  his  ser- 
vice. There  must  be  intervals  of  our  com- 
munion with  him,  but  there  must  be  no  in- 
termission of  our  attachment  to  him.  The 
tender  father  who  labours  for  his  children, 
does  not  always  employ  his  thoughts  about 
them ;  he  cannot  be  always  conversing  with 
them,  or  concerning  them,  yet  he  is  always 
engaged  in  promoting  their  interests.  His 
affectum  for  them  is  an  inwoven  principle,  of 


which  be  gives  the  most  unequivocal  ei :  - 
dence,  by  the  assiduousness  of  his  application 
in  their  service. 

'  Thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,'  is  the  primary  law  of  our  re- 
ligion. Yet  how  apt  are  we  to  complain  tlut 
we  cannot  lore  God,  that  we  cannot  maintain 
a  devout  intercourse  with  htm  Bat  would 
God,  who  is  all  justice,  hare  commanded 
that  of  which  he  knew  we  were  incapable? 
Would  he  who  is  all  mercy  have  made  oar 
eternal  happiness  to  depend  on  aomethTc* 
which  he  knew  was  out  of  our  power  to  per- 
form, capriciously  disqualifying  us  for  the  du- 
ty he  had  prescribed  ?  Would  he  have  given 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capacity * 
This  would  be  to  charge  omniscience  witL 
folly,  and  infinite  goodness  with  injustice;— 
no,  when  be  made  duty  and  happiness  insep- 
arable, he  neither  made  our  duty  impracti- 
cable, nor  our  happiness  unattainable.  But 
we  are  continually  flying  to  false  refuge*, 
clinging  to  false  holds,  resting  on  false  sup- 
ports :  as  they  are  uncertain  they  disappoint 
us,  as  they  are  weak  they  fail  us ;  but  a? 
they  are  numerous,  when  one  foils  another 
presents  itself.  Till  they  slip  from  under  us, 
we  never  suspect  how  much  we  rested  upon 
them.  Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  these  false  dependencies  and  suc- 
cessive privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed. 
a  striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and 
spiritual  life  ;  the  weakness  and  helplessness 
of  the  Christian  resemble  those  of  the  infant ; 
neither  of  them  becomes  strong,  vigorous, 
and  full  grown  at  once,  but  through  a  long 
and  often  painful  course.  This  keeps  up  a 
sense  of  depend ance,  and  accustoms  us  to 
lean  on  the  hand  which  fosters  us.  There  is 
in  both  conditions,  an  imperceptible  chain 
of  depending  events,  by  which  we  are  car- 
ried on  insensibly  to  the  vigour  of  maturity. 
The  operation  which  is  not  always  obvious, 
is  always  progressive.  By  attempting  to 
walk  alone  we  discover  our  weakness,  the 
experience  of  that  weakness  humbles  us,  and 
every  fall  drives  us  back  to  the  sustaining 
hand,  whose  assistance  we  vainly  flattered 
ourselves  we  no  longer  needed. 

In  some  halcyon  moments  we  are  willing 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  religion  has  made 
an  entire  conquest  over  oar  heart ;  that  we 
have  renounced  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
have  conquered  our  attachment  to  'earthly 
things.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  nothing 
can  now  again  obstruct  our  entire  submis- 
sion. But  we  know  not  what  spirit  we  are 
of.  We  say  this  in  the  calm  of  repose  ami 
in  the  stillness  of  the  passions :  when  our 
path  is  smooth,  our  prospect  smiKng,  danger 
distant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  hare 
many  comforts  and  no  trials.  Suddenly, 
some  loss,  some  disappointment,  some  priva* 
tion  tears  off  the  mask,  reveals  us  to  our- 
selves. We  at  once  discover  that  though 
the  smaller  fibres  and  lesser  roots  which 
fasten  us  down  to  earth  may  have  been  lorn- 
ened  by  preceding  storms.  Vet  our  substan- 
tial hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tap-root 
isMidt  cut,  we  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the  soil. 
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and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
make  us  lei  go  our  hold.  i 

It  might  be  useful  vo  cultivate  the  habit  of ! 
stating1  our  own  case  as  strongly  to  ourselves 
as  if  it  were  the  case  of  soother  ;  to  express 
in  so  many  words,  thoughts  which  are  not 
apt  to  assume  any  specific  or  palpable  form  ; 
thoughts  which  we  avoid  shaping  into  lan- 
guage, but  slur  over,  generalize,  soften,  and 
do  away.  How  indignant,  for  instance, 
should  we  feel,  though  we  ourselves  make 
the  complaint,  to  be  told  by  others,  that  we 
do  not  love  our  Maker  and  Preserver.  But 
let  us  put  the  question  fairly  to  ourselves 
T>o  we  really  love  biin  ?  Do  we  love  him 
with  a  supreme,  nay  even  with  an  equal  af- 
fection ?  Is  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no 
reputation,  no  pleasure,  no  society,  no  pos- 
session which  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  ?  It 
is  easy  to  affirm  in  a  general  way  that  there 
is  not.  But  let  us  particularize,  individual- 
ize the  question— brin^  it  home  to  our  own 
hearts  in  some  actual  instance,  in  some  tan- 
gible shape.  Let  us  commune  with  our  own 
consciences,  with  our  own  feelings,  with 
our  own  experience  ;  let  us  question  point- 
edly and  answer  honestly  Let  us  not  be 
more  ashamed  to  detect  the  fault,  than  to 
have  been  guilty  of  it. 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result. 
Let  the  friend,  child,  reputation,  possession, 
pleasure  be  endangered,  but  especially  let  it 
oe  taken  away  by  some  stroke  of  Provi- 
dence. The  scales  fell  from  our  eyes ;  we 
see,  we  feel,  we  acknowledge,  with  broken- 
ness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our  loss  but  for 
our  sin,  that  though  we  did  love  God,  yet  we 
loved  him  not  superlatively,  and  that  we 
loved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  resumed, 
still  more  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  Us  to 
repentance.  By  the  operation  of  his  grace 
the  resumption  of  the  gift  brings  back  the 
heart  to  the  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his 
spirit  takes  possession  of  the  temple  from 
which  the  idol  is  driven  out.  God  is  rein- 
stated in  his  rights,  and  becomes  the  supreme 
and  undisputed  Lord  of  our  reverential  af- 
fection. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  our  proper 
enjoyment  of  every  earthly  blessing  which 
fj^od  bestows  on  us : — a  thankful  reflection 
on  the  goodness  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  un worthiness  of  the  receiver,  and  a 
Fober  recollection  of  the  precarious  tenure 
l>y  which  we  hold  it.  The  first  would  make 
us  grateful,  the  second  humble,  the  last  mod- 
erate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  favours 
in  this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude 
were  to  be  confined  to  the  appointed  days  of 
public  thanksgiving,  how  rarely  in  common 
society  do  we  hear  any  recognition  of  Om 
nipotence  even  on  those  striking  and  heart- 
rejoicing  occasions,  when,  *with  his  own 
rierht  hand .  and  with  his  glorious  arm  he  has 
rotten  himself  the  victory !'  Let  us  never 
ietract  from  the  merit  of  our  valiant  leaders, 
>ut  rather  honour  them  the  more  for  this 
uatit  testation  of  divine  power  in  their  fa- 
^ur ;    but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  him 


4  who  teacheth  their  hands  to  wur,  and  their 
fingers  to  fight.'      Let  us  never  forget  that 
4  He  is  the  Kock,  that  his  work  is  perfect, ' 
and  all  his  ways  are  judgment.' 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their 
want  of  affiance  in  God,  hut  that  *  he  is  not 
in  all  their  ttioughts,'  by  their  appearing  to 
leave  him  entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by 
projecting  their  affairs  without  any  reference 
to  him,  by  setting  out  on  the  stock  of  their 
own  unassisted  wisdom,  contriving  and  act- 
ing independently  of  God ;  expecting  pros- 
perity in  the  event,  without  seeking  hts  di- 
rection in  the  outset,  and  taking  to  them- 
selves the  whole  honour  of  the  success  with- 
out any  recognition  of  his  hand  !  do  they 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  what  Sophocles 
makes  his  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  *  Let 
other  men  expect  to  conquer  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour 
without  them. 

The  Christian  will  rather  rejoice  to  as- 
cribe tlie  glory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same 
hand  to  which  our  own  manly  queen  gladly 
ascribed  her  signal  victory.  When  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  impiously  termed  in- 
vincible, her  enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the 
value  of  her  agency,  alleged  that  the  victo- 
ry was  not  owing  to  her,  but  to  God  who 
had  raised  the  storm,  she  heroically  declared 
that  the  visible  interference  of  God  in  her 
favour,  was  that  part  of  the  success  from 
which  she  derived  the  truest  honour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  dav  arise, 
which  not  only  call  on  us  to  trust  in  God, 
but  which  furnish  us  with  suitable  occasion 
of  vindicating,  if  I  may  presume  to  use  the 
expression,  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  government  of  human 
affairs ;  yet  there  is  no  duty  which  we  per* 
form  with  less  alacrity.  Strange,  that  we 
should  treat  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
with  less  confidence  than  we  exercise  toward* 
each  other !  That  we  should  vindicate  the 
honour  of  a  common  acquaintance  with  more 
zeal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Maker  and 
Preserver ! 

If  we  hear  a  friend  accused  of  any  act  of 
injustice,  though  we  cannot  bring  any  posi- 
tive proof  why  he  should  be  acquitted  of 
this  specific  charge,  yet  we  resent  the  inju- 
ry offered  to  his  character ;  we  clear  him  of 
the  individual  allegation  on  the  ground  of  bis 
general  conduct,  inferring  that  from  the  nu- 
merous instances  we  can  prodnce  of  his  rec- 
titude on  other  occasions,  he  cannot  be  tjf»il* 
ty  of  the  alleged  injustice.  We  reason  from 
analogy,  and  in  general  we  reason  fairly. 
But  when  we  presume  to  jud^e  of  the  Most 
High,  instead  of  vindicating  his  rectitude  on 
the  same  grounds,  under  a  providence  seem- 
ingly severe ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  friend,  to  the  thousand  instances 
we  have  formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness ;  in- 
stead of  giving  God  the  same  credit  we  give 
to  his  erring  creature,  and  inferring  from' 
his  past  goodness,  that  the  present  inexpli- 
cable dispensation  must  be  consistent,  though 
we  canont  explain  how,  with  his  general 
character,  we  mutinously  accuse  him  of  in- 

*  Ajar. 
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consistency,  nay  of  injustice  We  admit 
virtually  toe  roost  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  a  clue  has  revelation  furnished 
to  the  intricate  labyrinth  which  seems  to  in- 
volve the  conduct  which  we  impiously  ques- 
tion J  It  unrols  the  volume  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, lavs  open  the  mysterious  map  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  throws  a  bright  light  on  the 
darkest  dispensations,  vindicates  the  inequal- 
ity of  appearances,  and  points  to  that  blessed 
region,  where  to  all  who  have  truly  loved 
and  served  God,  every  apparent  wrong  shall 
be  approved  to  have  been  unimpeachably 
right,  every  affliction  a  mercy,  and  the  se- 
verest trials  the  choicest  blessings. 

So  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory  of 
God  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
which,  could  we  discern  aright,  would  dis- 
play it  That  train  of  second  causes,  which 
he  has  so  marvellously  disposed,  obstructs 
our  view  of  himself.  We  are  so  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  immediate  effect,  that  our 
short  tight  penetrates  not  to  the  firsi  cause. 
To  see  him  as  he  is,  is  reserved  to  be  the  hap- 
piness of  a  better  world.  We  shall  then  in- 
deed *  admire  him  in  bis  saints,  and  in  all 
them  that  believe ;'  we  shall  see  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  those  whose  bliss  is  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  dispised,  and 
oppressed.  We  shall  see  why  the 4  ungodly 
were*  in  such  prosperity.'  Let  ns  give  God 
credit  here  for  what  we  shall  then  fully  know » 
let  us  adore  now,  what  we  shall  understand 
hereafter. 

They  who  take  up  religion  on  a  false 
ground  will  never  adhere  to  it.  If  they  adopt 
it  merely  for  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it 
brings,  they  will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find 
their  adherence  to  it  will  bring  them  into  dif- 
ficulty, distress,  or  discredit  It  seldom  an- 
swers therefore  to  attempt  making  proselytes 
by  hanging  out  false  colours.  The  Christian 
•  endures  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.'  He 
who  adopts  religion,  for  the  sake  of  immedi- 
ate enjoyment,  will  not  do  a  virtuous  action 
that  is  disagreeable  to  himself;  nor  resist  a 
temptation  that  is  alluring,  present  pleasure 
being  bis  motive.  There  is  no  sure  basis  for 
virtue  but  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  bright  reversion  for  which  that  love 
is  pledged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  of  piety  become  rough  and  thorny,  we 
shall  stray  into  pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar 
advantages.  In  the  transaction  of  all  world- 
ly affairs,  there  are  many  and  great  difficul- 
ties. There  may  be  several  ways  out  of 
whieh  to  choose.  Men  of  the  first  under- 
standing are  not  always  certain  which  of 
these  ways  is  the  best.  Persons  of  the  deep- 
est penetration  are  full  of  doubt  and  perplex- 
ity ;  their  minds  are  undecided  bow  to  act, 
lest  while  they  pursue  one  road,  they  may  be 
neglecting  another  which  might  better  have 
conducted  them  to  their  proposed  end. 

In  religion  the  case  is  different,  and,  in  this 
respect,  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  have  but 
one  object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  is 
nut  one  way  of  attaining  it.  Where  there 
is  but  one  end,  it  prevents  all  possibility  of 


choosing  wrong ;— where  there  is  bst  tee 
road,  it  taken  away  all  perplexity  at  to  the  ■ 
course  of  pursuit  That  we  so  often  wtsfcr 
wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  from  any  want  of 
plainness  in  the  path,  bat  from  tbepertwie- 
ness  of  our  will  in  not  choosing  it,  fraa 
the  indolence  ot  our  minds  in  not  fbUowiif  & 
up. 

In  our  attachments  to  earthly  things,  era 
the  most  innocent,  there  is  always  a  dinger 
of  excess ;  but  from  this  danger  we  tie  here 
perfectly  exempt  for  there  w  no  possibility 
of  excess  in  our  love  to  that  Being  who  tad 
demanded  the  whole  heart.  This  perempto- 
ry requisition  cuts  off  all  debate  Had  God 
required  only  a  portion,  even  were  it  a  lire* 
portion,  we  might  be  puzzled  in  settling  the 
quantum.  We  might  be  plotting  how  Urf« 
a  part  we  might  venture  to  keep  back  with- 
out absolutely  forfeiting  our  safety;  *• 
might  be  haggling  for  deductions,  bargaining 
for  abatements,  and  be  perpetually  compro- 
mising with  our  Maker.  But  the  mjuDctxn 
is  entire,  the  command  is  definitive,  the  por- 
tion is  unequivocal.  Though  it  b  to  com- 
pressed in  the  expression,  yet  it  is  so  explo- 
sive and  ample,  in  the  measure :  it  ii  ap  dis- 
tinct a  claim,  so  imperative  a  requisition  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  strength; 
all  the  affections  of  the  heart  and  soul :  that 
there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  for  litigv 
tion  ;  no  place  for  any  thing  hut  absolute  on- 
reserved  compliance.     * 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  infi- 
nite We  must  therefore  white  we  keep  ost 
hearts  bumble,  keep  our  aims  high  Our 
highest  services  indeed  are  but  finite,  imper- 
fect. But  as  God  is  unlimited  in  goodness, 
he  should  have  our  unlimited  love.  Tb6^ 
we  can  offer  is  poor,  but  let  us  not  ritbhwa 
that  best.  He  deserves  incomparably  nw* 
than  we  have  to  give.  Let  us  not  give  biro 
less  than  all.  If  he  has  ennobled  oar  cor- 
rupt nature  with  spiritual  affections,  let  o* 
not  refuse  their  noblest  aspirations,  to  their 
noblest  object.  Let  him  not  heboid  us  w 
prodigally  lavishing  our  affections  on  the 
meanest  of  his  bounties,  as  to  have  nothing 
left  for  himself.  As  the  standard  of  ererr 
thing  in  religion  is  hiffh,  let  u*  endeavour Jo 
act  in  it  with  the  highest  intention  of  miod, 
with  the  largest  use  of  our  faculties.  1** Bl 
obey  him  with  the  most  intense  love,  aa«rt 
him  with  the  most  fervent  gratitude.  i^rn* 
4  praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  £«*£ 
ness.1  Let  us  serve  him  with  all  the  strength 
of  our  capacity,  with  all  the  devotion  of  °Br 
will. 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  added  to  oar 
natural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  desires  w 
a  higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  ac- 
tivity. We  shall  best  prove  its  doming 
over  us  by  desiring  to  exert  ourselves  in  u» 
cause  of  heaven  with  the  same  energy  *** 
which  we  once  exerted  ourselves  in  the  ca«J 
of  the  world.  The  world  was  toolittlej tow 
our  whole  capacity  Scaliger  lanlcntfll!T 
much  was  lost  because  so  fine  a  poet  as] t »' * 
dian,  in  his  choice  of  a  subject,  wanted m\ 
ter  worthy  of  his  talent ;  but  it » the  fr  w* 
of  the  Christian  to  have  chpsfen  a  theme  v 
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v,  hich  all  the  powers  of  his  heart  and  of  bis 
understanding  will  be  found  inadequate.  It 
is  the  glory  of  religion  to  supply  an  object 
worthy  of  tbe  entire  consecration  of  every 
power,  faculty  and  affection  of  an  immateri- 
al, immortal  being. 


char  vra. 

The  Hand  of  6od  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  daily  circumstances  of  life. 

If  we  would  indeed  lore  God,  let  us ;  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  him.'  The  word  of 
inspiration  has  assured  us  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  cbe  at  peace.'  As  we  cannot 
love  an  unknown  God,  so  neither  can  we 
know  him,  or  even  approach  toward 'that 
knowledge,  but  on  the  terms  which  he  him- 
self holds  out  to  us ;  neither  will  be  save  us 
but  in  the  method  which  he  has  himself  pre- 
scribed. His  very  perfections,  the  just  ob- 
jects of  our  adoration,  all  stand  in  tbe  way  of 
creatures  so  guilty.  His  justice  is  the  flaming 
sword  which  excludes  us  from  the  Paradise  we 
Lave  forfeited  His  purity  is  so  opposed  to  our 
corruptions,  his  omnipotence  to  our  infirmity, 
Ins  wisdom  to  our  folly,  that  had  we  not  to 

Elead  tbe  great  propitiation,  those  very  attri- 
ules  whidhare  now  our  trust,  would  be  our 
terror.  Tbe  most  opposite  images  of  human 
conception,  the  widest  extremes  of  human 
lauguage,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  God  is  to  us  in  our  natural  state, 
-and  what  he  is  under  the  christian  dispen- 
sation. The '  consuming  fire'  is  transformed 
iuto  essential  love. 

But  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection,  so  we  cannot  love  him  with  that 
pure  flame,  which  animates  glorified  spirits. 
But  there  is  a  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  him,  an  initial  love  of  him,  for  which 
he  has  furnished  us  with  means  by  his  works, 
by  his  word,  and  by  bis  spirit.  £ven  in  this 
weak  and  barren  soil  some  germs  will  shoot. 
Fome  blossoms  will  open,  of  that  celestial 
plant,  which,  watered  by  the  dews  of  heaven, 
aod  ripened  by  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  will, 
in  a  more  genial  clime,  expand  into  the  full- 
ness of  perfection,  and  bear  immortal  fruits 
in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,  who 
laments  that  he  wants  that  fervor  in  his  love 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  apparent  in 
more  ardent  characters,  may  take  comfort, 
if  he  find  tbe  same  indifference  respecting 
ii  is  worldly  attachments.  But  if  his  affections 
are  intense  towards  the  perishable  things  of 
earth,  whilo  they  are  dead  to  such  as  are 
spiritual,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  is  destitute 
of  passions,  but  ooly  that  they  are  not  direct- 
ed to  the  proper  object  If,  however,  he  love 
God  with  that  measure  of  feeling  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him,  he  will  not  be  punish- 
ed or  rewarded,  because  the  stock  is  greater 
or  smaller  than  that  of  some  other  of  his  fel- 
low  creatures. 

In  those  intervals  when  our  sense  of  di- 
vine things  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not 
-rire  way  to  distrust,  but  warm  our  hearts 


with  the  recollection  of  our  best  momenta. 
Our  motives  to  love  and  gratitude  are  not 
now  diminished,  but  our  ^spiritual  frame  is 
lower,  our  natural  spirits  are  weaker. 
Where  there  is  languor  there  will  be  dis- 
couragements. But  we  must  not  desist. 
1  Faint  yet  pursuing,'  must  be  tbe  Christian* 
motto. 

There  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we.  dare  ap- 
ply so  arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  ef- 
forts) in  persevering  under  depression  and 
discomfort,  than  in  the  happiest  flow  of  de* 
votioo,  when  tbe  tide  of  health  and  spirits 
runs  high.  Where  there  is  less  gratification 
there  is  more  disinterestedness.  Weonght 
to  consider  it  as  a  cheering  evidence,  that 
our  lore  may  be  equally  pure  though  it 
is  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  persist 
in  serving  our  heavenly  father  with  the 
same  constancy,  though  it  may  please  kirn 
to  withdraw  from  us  the  same  contokv 
tions.  Perseverance  may  bring  as  to  the 
very  dispositions  tbe  absence  of  which  we 
are  lamenting— •*  O  tarry  tbou  the  Lord's 
leisure,  be  strong  and  be  shall  comfort  thy 
heart' 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are 
religious,  because  we  know  something  of  re* 
ligion.  We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the 
pious  sentiments  we  read,  and  we  talk  as  if 
the  thoughts  of  other  men's  beads  were  really 
the  feelings  of  our  own  hearts.  But  piety 
has  not  its  seat  in  the  memory,  but  in  the  af* 
fections,  for  which  however  the  meraorv  is 
an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad  substi- 
tute. Instead  of  an  undue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  psalmist's  beau* 
tiful  effusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep  self- 
abasement  at  the  reflection,  that  however 
our  case  may  sometimes  resemble  bis,  yet 
how  inapplicable  to  our  hearts  are  the  ar- 
dent expressions  of  his  repentance,  the  over- 
flowing of  bis  gratitude,  the  depth  of  his 
submission,  the  entireoess  of  bis  self-dedica- 
tion, tbe  fervour  of  his  love.  But  he  who 
indeed  can  once  say  with  him, (  Thou  art  my 
portion,'  will,  luxe  mm,  surrender  himself  un- 
reservedly to  bis  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  softer  our 
faith,  any  more  than  our  love,  to  be  depressed 
or  elevated,  by  mistaking  for  its  own  opera* 
tions,  the  ramolings  of  a  busy  imagination. 
The  steady  principle  of  faith  must  not  look; 
for  its  character  to  the  vagaries  of  a  mutable 
and  fantastic  fancy — La  JbUe  de  la  JKatson, 
as  she  has  been  well  denominated.  Faith 
which  has  once  fixed  her  foot  on  the  immuta- 
ble Rock  of  Ages,  fastened  her  firm  eye  on 
tbe  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her  triumphant 
hand  to  seize  the  promised  crown,  wiU  not 
suffer  her  stability  to  depend  on  this,  ever* 
shifting  faculty ;  she  will  not  be  driven  to 
despair  by  the  blackest  shades  of  its  pencil, 
nor  be  betrayed  into  a  careless  security,  by 
its  most  flattering  and  vivid  colours. 

One  cause  of  tbe  fluctuations  of  onr  faith 
is,  that  we  are  too  ready  to,  judge  tbe  Al- 
mighty by  our  own  low  standard*  We  judge 
him  not  by  his  own  declarations  of  what  be 
is,  and  what  he  will  do,  but  by  onr  own 
feelings   and  practices.    We  ourselves  are 
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toe  little  disposed  to  forgive  those  who  hare 
offended  us  We  therefore  conclude  that 
God  cannot  pardon  our  offences.  We  sus- 
pect him  to  be  implacable,  because  ire  are 
apt  to  bo  so,  and  we  are  unwilling1  to  believe 
that  he  can  pass  by  injuries,  because  we  find 
it  so  bard  to  do  it.  ^  ben  we  do  forgive,  it 
is  grudgingly  and  superficially ;  we  there- 
fore infer  that  God  cannot  forgive  freely  and 
fully.  We  make  a  hypocritical  distinction 
between  forgiving  and  forgetting  injuries. 
God  clears  away  the  score  when  he  grants 
the  pardon,  lie  does  not  only  say,  *  thy 
sins  and  thy  iniquities  will  I  forgive,'  but 
>  1  will  remember  no  more.' 

We  are  disposed  to  urge  the  smallness  of 
our  offences,  as  a  plea  for  their  forgiveness  ; 
whereas  God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of 
his  own  mercy,  has  taught  us  to  allege  a  plea 
directly  contrary — 'Lord,  pardon  my  ini- 
quity, for  it  is  great.'  To  natural  reason 
this  argument  of  David  is  most  extraordina- 
ry. But  while  he  felt  that  the  greatness  of 
bis  own  iniquity  left  him  no  resource,  but 
in  the  meroy  of  God,  he  felt  that  God's  mer- 
cy was  greater  even  than  his  own  sin.  W  hat 
a  large,  what  a  magnificent  idea  does  it  give 
us  of  the  divine  power  and  goodness,  that 
the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the  small- 
ness ef  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  for  par* 
don,  pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
compassion! 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  'seek  God.'  We  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irk- 
some to  corrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this 
knowledge,  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  distant 
lands,  than  to  seek  him  within  our  own  hearts. 
Our  own  heart  is  the  true  terra  incogntiia ; 
a  land  mere  foreign  and  unknown  to  us,  than 
the  regions  of  the  polar  circle.  Yet  that 
heart  is  the  place,  in  which  an  acquaintance 
with  God  must  be  sought.  It  is  there  we 
must  worship  him,  if  we  would  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas !  tlio  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a 
Christian.  If  business  and  pleasure  are  the 
natural  element  of  the  generality— a  dreary 
vacuity,  sloth  and  insensibility,  too  often 
worse  than  both,  disincline,  disqualify  too 
many  Christians  for  the  pursuit. 

I  hare  observed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
others  observe,  that  a  common  beggar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  of  a 
church-yard,  if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of 
rain,  though  the  church  doors  stand  inviting- 
ly open,  than  take  shelter  within  it,  while 
divine  service  is  performing.  It  is  a  less  an- 
noyance to  him  to  be  drenched  with  the 
atom,  than  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  a 
shelter  and  a  seat,  if  be  must  enjoy  thetn  at 
the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the  sermon. 

While  we  condemn  the  beggar,  let  us  look 
into  our  own  hearts;  happy  if  we  cannot 
there  detect  somewhat  of  the  same  indolence, 
indisposedness,  and  distaste  to  serious  things ! 
Happy,  if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefer  not 
only  our  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I 
had  almost  said,  our  very  pains,  and  vexa- 
4  ions,  and  inconveniences,  to  communing 


with  our  Maker !  Happy,  if  we  hid  oct  w-. 
er  be  absorbed  in  onr  petty  cares,  soil  lrJi* 
disturbances,  provided  wecao  cantrweu* 
make  them  the  means  of  occapjis?  w 
thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds,  and  dron; 
them  away  from  that  devout  intercut*. 
which  demands  the  liveliest  exercise  our 
rational  powers,  the  highest  elevation  oi  •*> 
spiritual  affections  1  Is  it  not  to  be  appris- 
ed, that  the  dread  of  being  drives  to  Uj&  :> 
ored  intercourse,  is  one  grand  cause  of  ifca 
activity  and  restlessness,  which  sefc  ti» 
world  in  such  perpetual  motion  ? 

Though  we  are  ready  to  express  a geafifj 
sense  of  our  confidence  in  Almighlv  gow- 
ness,  yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we  asna 
to  the  expression  ?  What  practical  erideocr< 
have  we  to  produce,  that  we  reallj  dotnM 
him  ?  Does  this  trust  deliver  us  from  irorUl) 
anxiety  ?  Does  it  exonerate  us  from  ttesaoc 
perturbation  of  spirits,  which  those  avian; 
who  make  no  such  profession  ?  Does  it  re- 
lieve the  mind  from  doubt  and  distrust?  D« 
it  tranquillize  the  troubled  heart,  does  it  re- 
gulate its  disorders,  and  compose  its  flocm* 
tions?  Does  it  sooth  us  under  irritate*' 
Does  it  support  us  under  trials  ?  Does  it  for- 
tify us  against  temptations  ?  Doss  it  led «» 
to  repose  a  full  confidence  in  that  Beits 
whom  we  profess  to  trust  ?  Does  it  produce 
in  us,  *  that  work  of  righteousness,  wbirJu* 
peace,'  that,  effect  of  righteousness,  whrcu* 
4  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever  ?  Do  ** 
commit  ourselves  and  our  concerns  to  G*i 
in  word,  or  in  reality  r"  Does  this  implicit  re- 
liance simplify  our  desires?  Does  it  isd** 
us  to  credit  the  testimony  of  his  wort  «m 
t  be  promises  of  his  Gospel  ?  Do  w*  w*  *  * 
entertain  some  secret  suspicions  of  sh  &*>>• 
fulness  and  truth  in  our  hearts,  whan  weper* 
suade  others  and  try  to  persuade  oursw« 
that  we  unreservedly  trust  fawn  ? 

In  the  preceding  chanter  we  endeavor* 
to  illustrate  our  want  oflove  to  God,  by011 
not  being  as  forward  to  vimikaU  the  din* 
conduct  as  to  justify  that  of  an  aeqoart»«* 
The  same  illustration  mav  express  oar  reac- 
tance to  iruH  in  God.  If  a  tried  fried  «j- 
gage  to  do  us  a  kindness,  though  he  maj  ■* 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  partes" 
manner  in  which  he  intends  to  do  Hi  •*  *' 
pose  on  his  word.  Assured  of  the  **"£ 
are  neither  very  inquisitive  about  tha  *»»* 
nor  the  detail.  But  do  we  treat  our  Alin^ 
friend  with  the  same  liberal  coofidea*^ 
we  not  murmuring  because  we  cans*  «* 
all  the  process  of  his  administration,  sod  M* 
low  his  movements  step  by  ttep?  *j°™ 
wait  the  development  of  his  plan.  «»««"T, 
surance  that  the  issue  will  be  ultimately  gj£ 
Do  we  trust  that  be  is  as  abflodantir  *'f* 
asable,  to  do  more  for  us  thanwe  can  **» 
think,  if  by  our  suspicion*  wo  do  not  onw 
him,  if  by  our  infidelity  we  do  not  «•**■ 
him  ?  In  short,  do  we  not  think  oarselrcs  «• 
terly  undone,  when  we  have  oerrbat  rw 
dencetotrtutto? 

Wo  are  perhaps  ready  enough  iosewj*; 
ledge  God  in  our  mercies,  nay,  ***!,; 
him  in  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  ufc  ," 
some  of  these  common  mercies,  as  i« » brs- 
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lay,  a  refreshing  shower,  a  delightful  scene- 
ry, a  kind  of  sensitive  pleasure,  an  hilarity  of 
ipirits,  a  sort  of  animal  enjoyment,  though  of 
i  refined  nature,  mixes  itsel  with  our  devo- 
lonal  feelings ;  and  though  we  confess  and 
id  ore  the  bountiful  Giver,  we  do  it  with  a 
it  tie  mixture  of  self-complacency,  and  of 
iuman  gratification,  which  he  pardons  and 
iccepts. 

But  we  mast  look  for  him  in  scenes  less 
mi  mating,  we  most  acknowledge  him  on 
occasions  less  exhilarating,  less  sensibly  gra- 
ifying.  It  is  not  only  in  his  promises  that 
Grod  manifests  his  mercy.  His  threatening^ 
ire  proofs  of  the  same  compassionate  love, 
lie  threatens,  not  to  punish,  but  by  the  wani- 
ng, to  snatch  from  the  punishment. 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  band,  not 
>nly  in  the  awful  visitations  of  life,  not  only 
n  the  severer  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
:>ut  in  vexations  so  trivial  that  we  should  he- 
titate  to  suspect  that  they  are  providential 
ippointments,  did  we  not  know  that  our  daily 
tfe  is  made  up  of  unimportant  circumstan- 
ces rather  than  of  great  events.  As  they  are, 
however,  of  sufficient  importance  to  exer- 
cise the  Christian  tempers  and  affections, 
ve  may  trace  the  hand  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
lser in  those  daily  little  disappointments  and 
lourly  vexations,  which  occur  even  in  the 
nost  prosperous  state,  and  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  condition  of  humanity.— 
ft  e  must  trace  that,  same  beneficent  hand, 
;ecretly  at  work  for  our  purification,  pur 
correction,  our  weaning  from  life ;  in  the 
mperfections  and  disagreeableness  of  those 
ivho  may  be  about  us ;  in  the  perverseness 
)f  those  with  whom  we  transact  business, 
ind  in  those  interruptions  which  break  in 
m  on  r  favourite  engagements. 

We  are  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  our 
nnocent  delights,  or  we  are  too  fond  of  our 
leisure,  of  our  learned,  even  of  our  religious 
leisure.  But  while  we  say  it  is  good  for  us 
o  be  here,  the  divine  vision  is  withdrawn, 
md  we  are  compelled  to  come  down  from 
the  mount  Or,  perhaps,  we  do  not  improve 
jur  retirement  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
ivas  granted,  and  to  which  we  had  resolved 
to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is  broken  in  upon 
to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its  value.  Or 
pee  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisure,  a  pride 
n  our  books ;  perhaps  we  feel  proud  of  the 
£ood  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  medi- 
tating to  write,  or  preparing  to  do.  A  check 
a  necessary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way  almost 
imperceptible.  The  hand  that  gives  it  is 
unseen,  is  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same 
gracious  hand  which  directs  the  more  impor- 
tant events  of  life  An  importunate  appli- 
cation, a  disqualifying,  though  not  severe  in- 
lisposition,  a  family  avocation,  a  letter  im- 
portant to  the  writer,  but  unseasonable  to 
us,  breaks  in  on  oar  projected  privacy  ; 
3alla  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination,  to  a 
renunciation  of  our  own  will.  These  inces- 
sant trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may 
be  more  salutary  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest 
passage  we  had  intended  to  read,  or  the  sub- 
limest  sentiment  we  had  fancied  we  should 
write* 
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Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great 
mortifications,  as  a  certain  class  of  pious 
writers  recommend,  let  us  cheerfully  bear, 
and  diligently  improve  these  inferior  trials 
which  God  prepares  for  us.  Submission  to 
a  cross  which  he  inflicts,  to  a  disappointment 
which  he  sends,  to  a  contradiction  of  our 
self-love,  which  he  appoints,  is  a  far  better 
exercise  than  great  penances  of  our  own 
choosing  'Perpetual  conquests  over  impa- 
tience, ill-temper,  and  self-will,  indicate  a 
better  spirit  than  any  self-imposed  mortifica- 
tions. We  may  traverse  oceans,  and  scale 
mountains  on  uncommanded  pilgrimages, 
without  pleasing  God  ;  we  may  please  him 
without  any  other  exertion  than  by  crossing 
our  own  will. 

Perhaps  you  had  been  busying  your  ima- 
gination with  some  projected  scheme,  not 
only  lawful,  but  laudable.  The  design  was 
radically  good,  but  the  supposed  value  of 
your  own  agency,  might  too  much  interfere, 
might  a  little  tajnt  the  purity  of  your  best 
intentions.  The  motives  were  so  mixed  that 
it  was  difficult  to  separate  them.  Sudden 
sickness  obstructed  the  design.  You  natur- 
ally lament  the  failure,  not  perceiving  that, 
however  good  the  work  might  be  for  others, 
the  sickness  was  better  for  yourself.  An  act 
of  charity  was  in  your  intention,  but  God 
saw  that  your  soul  required  the  exercise  of  a 
more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
signation, that  the  patience,  acquiescence, 
and  contrition  of  a  sick  bed,  were  more  ne- 
cessary for  you.  He  accepts  the  meditated 
work  as  far  as  it  was  designed  for  his  glory, 
but  he  calls  his  servant  to  other  duties,  which 
were  more  salutary  for  him,  and  of  which 
the  master  was  the  better  judge.  He  sets 
aside  his  work,  and  orders  him  to  wait;  the 
more  difficult  part  of  his  task.  As  far  as 
your  motive  was  pure,  you  will  receive  the 
reward  of  your  unperformed  charity,  though 
not  the  gratification  of  the  performance.  If 
it  was  not  pure,  you  are  rescued  from  the 
danger  attending  a  right  action  performed 
on  a  worldly  principle.  You  may  be  the 
better  Christian  though  one  good  deed  is 
subtracted  from  your  catalogue. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  you 
had  perhaps  attracted  the  public  esteem.— 
An  animal  activity  had  partly  stimulated 
your  exertions.  The  love  of  reputation  be- 
gins to  mix  itself  with  your  better  motives. 
You  do  not,  it  is  presumed,  act  entirely  or 
chiefly  for  human  applause ;  but  you  are  too 
sensible  to  it.  It  is  a  delicious  poison  which 
begins  to  infuse  itself  into  ydur  purest  cup. 
You  acknowledge  indeed  the  sublimity  of 
higher  motives,  but  do  you  never  feel  that, 
separated  from  this  accompaniment  of  self, 
they  would  be  too  abstracted,  too  specula- 
tive, and  might  become  too  little  productive 
both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  gratification  ? 
You  begin  to  feel  the  human  incentive  ne- 
cessary, and  your  spirits  would  flag  if  it  were, 
withdrawn. 

This  sensibility  to  praise  would  gradually 
tarnish  the  purity  of  your  best  actions.  He 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifully  snatches  you  from  the  perils  of 
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prosperity.  Malice  is  awakened.  Your 
most  meritorious  actions  are  ascribed  to  the 
most  corrupt  motives.  Tou  are  attacked 
just  where  your  character  is  least  vulnera- 
ble. The  enemies  whom  your  success  rais- 
ed up,  are  raised  up  by  God,  less  to  punish 
than  to  save  you.  We  are  far  from  meaning* 
that  he  can  ever  be  the  author  of  evil ;  he 
does  not  excite  or  approve  the  calumny,  but 
he  uses  your  calumniators  as  instruments  of 
your  purification.  Your  fame  was  too  dear 
to  you.  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God  re- 
quires it  It  must  be  offered  up.  You 
would  gladly  compound  for  any,  for  every 
other  offering',  but  this  is  the  offering  he 
chooses  :  and  while  he  graciously  continues 
to  employ  you  for  bis  glory,  he  thus  teaches 
you  to  renounce  your  own.  He  sends  this 
"trial  as  a  test,  by  which  you  are  to  try  your- 
self. He  thus  instructs  you  not  to  abandon 
your  Christian  exertions,  but  to  elevate  the 
principle  which  inspired  them,  to  defecate  it 
from  all  impure  admixtures. 

By  thus  stripping  the  most  engaging  em- 
ployments of  this  dangerous  delight,  by  in- 
fusing some  drops  of  salutary  bitterness  into 
our  sweetest  draught,  by  some  of  these  ill- 
tasted  but  wholesome  mercies,  he  graciously 
compels  us  to  return  to  himself.  By  taking 
away  the  stays  by  which  we  are  perpetually 
propping  up  our  frail  delights,  they  fall  to  the 
ground.  We  are  as  it  were  driven  back  to 
Him,  who  condescends  to  receive  us,  after 
we  have  tried  every  thing  else,  and  after  ev- 
ery thing  else  has  failed  us,  and  though  he 
koows  we  should  not  have  returned  to  him  if 
every  thing  else  had  not  failed  us.  He  makes 
us  feel  our  weakness,  that  we  may  have  re- 
course to  his  strength ;  he  makes  us  sensible 
of  our  hitherto  unperceived  sins,  that  we 
may  take  refuge  in  htB  everlasting  compas- 
sion. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Christianity  Universal  in  it*  Requisitions. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  6ee  people  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  most  awful  injunctions,  and  e- 
mancipate  themselves  from  some  of  the  most 
solemn  requisitions  of  Scripture,  by  affecting 
to  believe  that  they  do  not  apply  to  them. 
They  consider  them  as  belonging  exclusive- 
ly to  the  first  age  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  were  immediately 
addressed  ;  consequently  the  necessity  to  ob- 
serve them  does  not  extend  to  persons  under 
an  established  Christianity,  to  hereditary 
Chritians. 

These  exceptions  are  particularly  applied 
to  some  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly 
and  repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  The 
reasoners  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves 
that  it  was  only  the  Ephesians  '  who  are  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins' — that  it  was  only  the 
Galatians  who  are  enjoined  '  not  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh'— that  it  was  only  the  Phillip- 
pians  who  were  (  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.1  They  shelter  themselves  under  the 
comfortable  assurances  of  a  geographical  se- 1 
curity.    As  they  know  that  they  are  neither  | 


Ephesians,  Galatians,  nor  PhiHipptaas,  they 
have  of  "Course  little  or  nothing  U>  do  with 
the  reproofs,  expostulations,  or  tbreatniafs 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  cm- 
verts  among  those  people.  They  console 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  it  was  oak 
these  pagans  who  k  walked  according  to  toe 
course  of  this  world'  —who  were  *  stranger* 
from  the  covenants  of  promise* — and  whs 
were  '  without  God  in  the  world.9   . 

But  these  self-satisfied  critics  would  do 
well  to  learn  that  not  only  *  circumcision  «r 
uncircumcision,' — but  baptism  or  no  bap- 
tism *  availeth  nothing,9  (I  mean  as  a  mere 
form) *  bui  a  new  creature.'  *  An  irreligious 
professor  of  Christianity  is  as  mnch  *  a  stran- 
ger and  foreigner,  as  a  heathen  ;  he  is  do 
4  more  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  saints*,*  and  of 
the  household  of  God  than  a  Coioeiaa  or 
Galatian  was,  before  the  christian  dispensa- 
tion had  reached  them. 

But  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostles 
preached  had,  before  their  conversion,  no 
vices  to  which  we  are  not  liable,  they  had 
certainly  difficulties  afterwards  from  which 
we  are  happily  exempt    There  were  indeed 
differences  between  them  and  us  in  external 
situation,  in  local  circumstances,  references 
which  we  ought  certainly  to  take  into  the  ac- 
count in  perusing  the  epistles.     We  allow 
that  they  were  immediately,  but  we  do  not 
allow  that  they  were  exclusively,  applicable 
to  them.    It  would  have  been  too  limited  an 
object  for  inspiration  to  have  confined  its  in- 
structions to  any  one  period,  when  its  pur- 
pose was  the  conversion  and  instruction  of 
the  whole  unborn  world     That  these  con- 
verts were  miraculously  *  called  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospeP — 
that  they  were  changed  from  gross  blindness 
to  a  rapid  illumination — that  the  embracing 
the  new  faith  exposed  them  to  perescatam* 
reproach  and  ignominy — that  the  few  bad  to 
struggle  against  the  world— that  laws,  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  which  support  our  faith 
opposed    theirs — these    are    distinctions  of 
which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight :  nor  should 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  disadvanta- 
ges lay  on  their  side  in  this  antecedent  con- 
dition, but  that  also  all  the  superiority  lies 
on  ours  in  that  which  is  subsequent. 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  external 
state  of  the  Church  might  differ,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  for  any  difference  in  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  individual  Christian.  On 
whatever  high  principles  of  devotedness  to 
God  and  love  to  man  they  were  called  to  act, 
we  are  called  to  act  on  precisely  the  same. 
If  their  faith  was  called  to  more  painful  ex- 
ertions, if  their  self-denial  to  harder  sacri- 
fices, if  their  renunciation  of  earthly  things 
to  severer  trials,  let  us  thankfully  remember 
this  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the  first 
introduction  of  a  religion  which  bad  to  com- 
bat with  the  pride,  prejudices  and  enmity  of 
corrupt  nature,  invested  with  temporal  pow- 
er : — That  the  hostile  party  would  not  fail  to 
perceive  hew  much  the  new  religion  oppo- 
sed itself  to  their  corruptions,  and  that  it  was 
introducing  a  spirit  which  was  in  direct  an4 
avowed  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
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But  while  we  arc  deeply  thankful  for  the  ■  The  universality  of  its  requisitions  is  one 
diminished  difficulties  of  an  established  faith, !  of  its  most  distinguishing-  characteristics.  In 
let  us  never  forget  that  Christianity  allows  of ;  the  pagan  world  it  seemed  sufficient  that  n 
no  diminution  in  the  temper,  of  no  abate- 1  few  exalted  spirits,  a  few  fine  geniuses  should 
irant  in  the  Spirit,  which  constituted  a  Chris-  soar  to  a  vast  superiority  above  the  mass; 


tian  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church. 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  same  religion 
now  as  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  upon 
earth.     The  spirit  of  the  world  is  exactly  the 


but  it  was  never  expected  that  the  mob  of 
Rorrie  or  Athens,  should  aspire  to  any  reli- 
gious seotiments  or  feelings  in  common  with 
Socrates  or  Epictetus.     1  say  religious  senti- 


same  now  as  it  was  then.     And  if  the  most !  ments,  because  in  matters  of  tasle  the  dis 


eminent  ot  the  apostles,  under  the  immedi- 
ate guidance  of  inspiration  were  driven  to 
lament  their  conflicts  with  their  own  corrupt 


Unctions  were  less  stnking,  for  the  mob  of 
Athens  were  compe.ent  critics  in  the  drama- 
tic art,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  most  stu« 


nature,  the  power  of  temptation,  combining  pid  and  degrading  idolatry.  As  to  those  of 
with  their  natural  propensities  to  evil,  bow  '  a  higher  class,  while  no  subject  in  science, 
can  we  expect  that  a  lower  faith,  a  slacken-  arts  or  learning  was  too  lofty  or  too  abstruse 


ed  zeal,  an  abated  diligence,  and  an  inferior 
holiness  will  be  accepted  in  us?  Believers 
then  were  not  called  to  higher  degrees  of  pu- 
rity, to  a  more  elevated  devotion  to  a  deep- 
er humility,  to  greater  rectitude,  patience 
and  sincerity  than  they  are  called  to  in  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  The  promises  are  not 
limited  to  the  period  in  which  they  were 
made,  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  is  not  confined  to 
those  on  whom  it  was  first  poured  out.  It 
was  expressly  declared  by  St.  Peter  on  its 
first  effusion,  to  be  promised  not  ouly  '  to 
them  and  their  children,  but  to  all  who  were 
afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  their 
God  should  call ' 

If  then  the  same  salvation  be  now  offered 
a*  was  offered  at  first,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it 
must  be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  ?  And 
as  the  same  Gospel  retains  the  same  authori- 
ty in  all  ages,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same 
universality  among  all  ranks.  Christianity 
has  no  by-laws,  no  particular  exemptions, 
no  individual  immunities.  That  there  is  no 
appropriate  way  of  attaining  salvation  for  a 
prince  or  a  philosopher,  is  probably  one 
reason  why  greatness  and  wisdom  have  so  of- 
ten rejected  it.  But  if  rank  cannot  plead  its 
privileges,  genius  cannot  claim  its  distinc- 
tions.- That  Christianity  does  not  owe  its 
success  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophis- 
try of  the  schools,  but  that  God  intended  by 
it 4  to  make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,' 
actually  explains  why  k  the  disputers  of  this 
world'  have  always  been  its  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infi- 
nite God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion 


for  their  acquisition,  no  object  in  nature  was 
too  low,  no  conception  of  a  depraved  imagin- 
ation was  too  impure  for  their  worship.  W  hile 
the  civil  and  political  wisdom  of  the  Romans 
was  carried  to  such  perfection  that  their  code 
of  laws  has  still  a  place  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened countries,  their  deplorably  gross  super- 
stitions, rank  them  in  point  of  religion  with 
the  savages  of  Africa.  It  shows  how  little  a 
way  that  reason,  which  manifested  itself  with 
such  unrivalled  vigour  in  their  poets,  orators 
and  historians,  as  to  make  them  still  models 
to  ours,  could  £0  in  what  related  to  religion, 
when  these  polished  people,  in  the  objects  of 
their  worship,  are  only  on  a  par  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Otaheite. 

It  furnishes  the  most  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
that  it  was  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very 
country,  in  which  knowledge  and  taste  has 
attained  their  utmost  perfection,  when  the 
porch  and  the  academy  had  given  laws  to  hu- 
man intellect,  that  atheism  first  assumed  a 
shape,  and  established  itself  into  a  school  of 
philosophy.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
mental  powers  were  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled  as  an  in- 
fallible truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the  sen- 
ses were  the  highest  natural  light  <jf  mankind* 
It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome 
that  this  atheistical  philosophy  was  trans- 
planted thither,  and  that  one  of  her  most  el- 
egant poets  adopted  it*  and  rendered  popular 
by  the  bewitching  graces  of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  na- 
tions stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
There  is  but  one  '  gate,'  and  that  a  '  strait' !  light  of  Revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark 


ono ;  but  one  '  way,'  and  that  a '  narrow*  one ; 
there  is  but  one  salvation,  and  that  a  common 
one.  The  Gospel  enjoins  the  same  princi- 
ples of  love  and  obedience  on  all  of  every 
condition ;  offers  the  same  aids  under  the 
same  exigencies;  the  same  supports  under 
all  trials ;'  the  same  pardon  to  all  penitents ; 
the  same  Saviour  to  all  believers;  the  same 
rewards  to  all  who  '  endure  to  the  end.' 
The  temptations  of  one  condition  and  the 
trials  of  another  may  call  for  the  exercise  of 
different  qualities,  for  the  performance  of  dif- 
ferent duties,  but  the  same  personal  holiness 
is  cujoined  on  all.  External  acts  of  virtue 
may  be  promoted  by  some  circumstances, 
and  impeded  by  others,  but  the  graces  of  in- 
ward piety  are  of  universal  force,  are  of  eter- 
nal obligationv 


and  stupid  corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apos- 
tles had  their  earliest  missions.  One  of  St. 
Pauls  first  and  noblest  expositions  of  Chris- 
tian truth  was  made  before  the  most  august 
deliberative  assembly  in  the  world,  though, 
by  the  way,  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than 
one  member  of  the  areopagus  was  converted. 
In  Rome,  some  of  the  apostle's  earliest  con- 
verts belonged  to  the  imperial  palace.  It 
was  to  the  metropolis  of  cultivated  Italy,  it 
was  to  the  '  regions  of  Achaia,'  to  the  opu- 
lent and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  un- 
civilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles 
were  addressed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood 
by  those  who  professed  it ;  it  was  full  of  ob 
scurity  till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the 
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Gospel.  Not  only  natural  religion  remained 
to  be  clearly  comprehended,  but  reason  it- 
self remained  to  be  carried  to  its  highest  pitch 
in  the  countries  where  Revelation  is  profess- 
ed. Natural  Religion  could  not  see  itself  by 
its  own  light,  Reason  could  not  extricate  it- 
self from  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  ignorance 
in  which  false  religion  had  involved  the 
world.  Grace  has  raised  Nature.  Revela- 
tion has  given  a  lift  to  Reason,  and  taught  her 
to  despise  the  follies  and  corruptions  which 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now 
delivered  from  darkness,  it  was  the  helping 
band  of  Revelation  which  raised  her  from 
the  rubbish  in  which  she  lav  buried. 

Christianity  has  not  only  given  us  right 
conceptions  of  God,  of  his  holiness,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  will  be  worshipped ;  it  has 
Hot  only  given  us  principles  to  promote  our 
happiness  here,  and  to  insure  it  hereafter ; 
bat  it  has  really  taught  us  what  a  proud  phi- 
losophy arrogates  to  itself,  the  right  use  of 
reason  It  has  given  us  those  principles  of 
examining  and  judging,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  determine  on  the  absurdity  of  false 
religions.  '  For  to  what  else  can  it  be  ascri- 
bed/ says  the  sagacious  bishop  Sherlock, 
*  that  in  every  nation  that  names  the  name 
of  Christ,  even  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  follies,  to  which  others  are 
still,  for  want  of  the  same  help,  held  in  sub 
jection  ?' 

Allowing  however  that  Plato  and  Antoni- 
us  seemed  to  have  been  taught  of  heaven, 
yet  the  object  for  which  we  contend  is,  that 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  vulgar.  While 
a  faint  ray  shone  on  the  page  of  philosophy, 
the  people  were  involved  in  darkness  which 
might  be  felt.  The  million  were  left  to  live 
without  knowledge,  and  to  die  without  hope. 
For  what  knowledge  or  what  hope  would  be 
acquired  from  the  preposterous,  tnough  amu- 
sing, and  in  many  respects  elegant  mytholo- 
gy, which  they  might  pick  up  in  their  poets, 
the  belief  of  which  seemed  to  be  confined 
to  the  populace. 

But  there  was  no  common  principle  of 
hope  or  fear,  of  faith  or  practice  ;  no  motive 
of  consolation,  no  bond  of  charity,  no  com- 
munion of  everlasting  interest,  no  reversion- 
ary equality  between  the  wise  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  master  and  the  slave,  the  Greek 
and  the  barbarian.  * 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
general  application.  Christianity  happily 
accommodated  itself  to  the  common  exi- 
gence. It  furnished  an  adequate  supply  to 
the  universal  want  Instead  of  perpetual 
but  unexpiating  sacrifices  to  appease  imagi- 
nary deities, 

Gods,  such  as  guilt  makes  welcome, 

it  presents  *  one  oblation  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.9 
It  presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals 
growing  out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doc- 
trines ;  one  perfect  rule  of  practice,  de- 
pending on  one  principle  of  faith  ;  it  offers 
grace  to  direct  the  one  and  to  assist  the  oth- 
er.   It  encircles  the  whole  sphere  of  duty 


with  the  broad  and  golden  zone  of  coalesces 
charity,  stamped  with  the  inscription  *  anew 
commandment  give  I  unto  yon,  that  too  tore 
one  another.'  Christianity,  instead  of  de- 
stroying the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  this 
universal  precept,  furnishes  new  fences  to 
its  order,  additional  security  to  its  repose, 
and  fresh  strength  to  its  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  produc- 
tive of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction 
of  k  doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  shoals 
do  unto  us,9  uniformly  observed,  the  whole 
frame  of  society  would  be  cemented  sad 
consolidated  into  one  indissoluble  bond  en 
universal  brotherhood.  This  divinely 
acted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of  rasa 
charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  abort,  of 
all  social  virtue.  That  it  does  not  prodooe 
these  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any 
defect  in  the  principle,' but  in  our  corrupt 
nature,  which  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly 
obeys  it  If  it  were  conscientioasly  adopted, 
and  substantially  acted  upon,  received  in 
its  very  spirit,  and  obeyed  from  the  rrotfud 
of  the  heart,  human  laws  might  be  abroga- 
ted, courts  of  justice  abolished,  and  treaties 
of  morality  burnt ;  war  would  be  no  lungi  i 
an  art,  nor  military  tactics  a  science.  We 
should  suffer  long  and  be  kind,  and  so  far 
from  •  seeking  that  which  is  another's,'  we 
should  not  even  '  seek  our  own.' 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be 
alarmed.*— Their  craft  is  in  no  danger.  The 
world  does  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine 
principle  which  would  injure  their  profes- 
sions; and  till  this  only  revolution  which 
good  men  desire  actually  takes  place,  oar 
fortunes  will  not  be  secure  without  the  exer- 
tion? of  the  one,  nor  our  lives  without  the 
protection  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtues  have  their  appropriate  place 
and  rank  in  Scripture*  They  are  introdu- 
ced as  individually  beautiful  and  as  recipro- 
cally connected,  like  the  graces  in  the  my- 
thologic  dance.  But  perhaps  no  Christian 
grace  ever  sat  to  the  hand  of  a  more  consum- 
mate master  than  Charity.  Her  incompara- 
ble painter,  St.  Paul,  has  drawn  her  at  rail 
length  in  all  her  fair  proportions.  Every  at- 
titude is  full  of  grace,  every  lineament  of 
beauty.  The  whole  delineation  is  perfect 
and  entire,  wanting  nothing! 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  piece  with- 
out blushing  at  bis  own  want  of  likeness  to 
it  ?  Yet  if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  in- 
duce a  cordial  desire  of  resemblance,  the 
humiliation  will  be  salutary.  Perhaps  a 
more  frequent  contemplation  of  this  exquis- 
ite figure,  accompanied  with  earnest  endeav- 
ours for  a  growing  resemblance,  would  grad- 
ually lead  us,  not  barely  to  admire  the  por- 
trait, but  would  at  length  assimilate  us  to  the 
divine  original. 


CHAP.  X. 

Christian  Holiness* 

*   C  HRisTi  an itt  then,  as  we  have  attempted 
to  show  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibit* 
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no  different  standards  of  goodness  applicable 
to  different  stations  or  characters.  No  one 
can  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  degree,  and 
plead  his  exemption  for  aiming-  do  higher. 
No  one  can  be  secure  in  anv  state  of  piety 
below  that  state  which  would  not  have  been  I 
enjoined  on  all,  bad  not  all  been  entitled  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it. 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  eye, 
though  they  mav  fail  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments, will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  arc 
low.  The  striking  inferiority  will  excite 
compunction  ;  compunction  will  stimulate 
them  to  press  on,  which  those  never  do,  who, 
losing  sight  of  their  standard,  are  satisfied 
with  the  height  they  have  reached. 

He  is  not  like  to  be  the  object  of  God's 
favour,  who  takes  his  determined  stand  on 
the  very  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  perfec- 
tion ;  who  does  not  even  aspire  above  it ; 
whose  aim  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  to  please 
God  as  to  escape  punishment.  Many  how- 
ever will  doubtless  be  accepted,  though  their 
progress  has  been  small ;  their  difficulties 
may  have  been  great,  their  natural  capacity 
weak,  their  temptation  strong,  and  their  in- 
struction defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  furnished  injunc- 
tions but  motives  to  holiness  ;  not  only  mo- 
tives, but  examples  and  authorities.  *  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect'  (according  to  your  meas- 
ure and  degree,) 4  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect.'  And  what  savs  the  Old 
Testament?  It  accords  with  the  New — 4  Be 
ye  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  vour God  am  holy.' 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himself, 
not  given  exclusively  to  Moses,  to  the  leader 
and  legislator,  or  to  a  few  distinguished  offi- 
cers, or  to  a  selection  of  eminent  men,  but 
to  an  immense  body  of  people,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  host  of  Israel ;  to  men  of 
all  ranks,  professions,  capacities  and  charac- 
ters, to  the  minister  of  religion,  and  to  the 
uninstructed,  to  enlightened  rulers  and  to 
feeble  women.  •  God.'  says  an  excellent 
writer,*  *  had  antecedently  given  to  his  peo- 
ple particular  laws,  suited  to  their  several 
exigencies  and  various  conditions  ;  but  the 
command  to  be  holy  was  a  general  (might  he 
not  have  said  a  universal)  law.' 

*  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  gods?  Who  is  like  unto  thee  glorious  in 
holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  V 
This  is  perhaps  the  sublimest  apostrophe  of 
praise  (rendered  more  striking  by  its  inter- 
rogatory form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have 
recorded.  It  makes  a  part  of  the  first  song 
of  erratulation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
treasury  of  sacred  poetry.  This  epithet  of 
haty  is  more  frequently  affixed  to  the  name 
of  God  than  any  other.  His  mighty  name 
is  less  often  invoked,  than  his  holy  name 
To  offend  against  this  attribute  is  represent- 
ed as  more  heinous  than  to  oppose  any  other. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  impiety  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch  is  not  described  by  his 
hostility  against  the  great,  the  Almighty  God. 
but  it  is  made  an  aggravation  of  his  crime 
that  he  bad  committed  it  against  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel. 

*  Sauriii. 


When  God  condescended  to  give  a  pledge 
for  the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  swears 
by  his  holiness,  as  if  it  were  the  distinguish- 
ing quality  which  was  more  especially  bind- 
ing. It  seems  connected  and  interwoven 
with  all  the  divine  perfections.  Which  of 
his  excellences  can  we  contemplate  as  sepa- 
rated from  this?  Is  not  his  justice  stamped 
with  sanctity  ?  It  is  free  from  any  tincture 
of  vindictiveness,  and  is  therefore  a  holy 
justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the  partial- 
ity or  favouritism,  or  capricious  fondness  of 
human  kiudness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
holiness  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mer- 
cies than  of  his  punishments-  If  his  holi- 
ness in  his  severities  to  us  wanted  a  justifica- 
tion, there  cannot  be  at  once  a  more  substan- 
tial and  more  splendid  illustration  of  it  than 
the  noble  passage  already  quoted,  for  he  is 
called  *  glorious  in  holiness'  immediately  af- 
ter he  had  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  name, 
by  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  army  of 
Pharaoh. 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  consequence 
growing  out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  right- 
eous God  loveth  righteousness,'  that  be  will 
of  course  require  in  his  creatures  a  desire  to 
imitate  as  well  as  to  adore  that  attribute  by 
which  He  himself  loves  to  be  distinguished  ? 
We  cannot"  indeed,  like  God,  be  essentially 
holy.  In  an  infinite  being  it  is  a  substance, 
in  a  created  being  it  is  only  an  accident: 
God  is  the  essence  of  holiness,  but  we  can 
have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good  thing; 
but  what  we  derive  from  him— It  is  his  pre- 
rogative, but  our  privilege. 

If  God  loves  holiness  because  it  is  bis  im- 
age, he  must  consequently  hate  sin  because 
it  defaces  his  image.  If  he  glorifies  bis  own 
mercy  and  goodness  in  rewarding  virtue,  be' 
no  less  vindicates  the  honour  of  bis  -  holiness 
in  the  punishment  of  vice.  A  perfect  God 
can  no  more  approve  of  sin  in  his  creatures 
than  he  can  commit  it  himself.  He  may  for* 
give  sin  on  his  own  conditions,  but  there  are 
no  conditions  on  which  he  can  be  reconciled 
to  it.  The  infinite  goodness  of  God  may  de- 
light in  the  beneficial  purposes  to  which  his 
infinite  wisdom  has  made  the  sins  of  his  crea- 
tures subservient,  but  sin  itself  will  always 
be  abhorrent  to  bis  nature.  His  wisdom 
may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  bis  indig- 
nation at  the  offence  cannot  be  diminished* 
He  loves  man,  for  he  cannot  but  love  his 
own  work;  he  hates  sin,  for  that  was  man's 
own  invention,  and  no  part  of  the  work 
which  God  had  made  Even  in  the  imper- 
fect administration  of  human  laws  impunity 
of  crimes  would  be  construed  into  approba- 
tion of  them.* 

The  law  of  holiness  then,  is  a  law  binding 
on  all  persons  without  distinction,  not  limit- 
ed to  the  period  nor  to  the  people  to  whom  it 
was  given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole 
Jewish  dispensation,  and  extends  with  wider 
demands  and  higher  sanctions  to  every  Chris- 
tian, of  every  denomination,  of  every  age, 
and  every  country. 

A  more  sublime  motive  cannot  be  assign- 
ed why  we  should  be  holy,  than  because 

*  See  Charnock  on  the  Attributes. 
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4  the  Lord  our  God  is  holy.'  Men  of  the 
world  have  no  object  iou  lo  the  terms  virtue, 
morality,  integrity,  rectitude  ;  but  they  as- 
sociate something  overacted,  not  to  say  hy- 
pocritical, with  the  term  holiness,  and  nei- 
ther use  it  in  a  good  sense  when  applied  to 
others,  nor  would  wish  to  have  it  applied  to 
themselves  ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a  little 
suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  puri- 
tans and  enthusiasts. 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  is  surely 
rescued  from  -very  injurious,  association,  it 
we  consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  i 
Most  High.     We  do  not  presume  to  apply  | 
the  terms  virtue,  probity,  morality,  to  God  ; 
but  we  ascribe   holiness  to  him  because  he 
first  ascribed  it  to  himself  as  the  aggregate 
and  consummation  of  all  his  perfections.        j 
Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as   man  then,  j 
ridicule  the  amplication  of  this  term  tooth- 1 
crs,  or  be  ashamed  of  it  himself?    There  is  a  j 
cause  indeed  which  should  make  him  asham- 
ed of   the  appropriation  ;    that  of  not  de- 
serving it.    This  comprehensive  appellation 
includes  all  the  christian  graces ;  all  the  vir- 
tues in  their  just  proportion,  order  and  har* 
lnony  ;  in  alt  their  bearings,  relations,  and 
dependencies.     And  as  in  God  glory  and  ho- 
liness are  united,  so  the  apostle  combines 
4  sanctification  and  honour'  as  the  glory  of 
man. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  holiness  of  God 
may  be  found  in  his  works,  to  those  who 
view  them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  They  arc 
more  plainly  visible  in  his  providences;  but 
it  is  in  his  word  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for 
the  manifestations  of  his  holiness.  He  is 
every  where  described  as  perfectly  holy  in 
himself,  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  by  his 
creatures,  and,  though  with  an  interval  im- 
measurable, as  imitable  by  them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemption  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sancti- 
fication. As  an  admirable  writer  has  'ob- 
served, •  If  the  blood  of  Christ  reconcile  us 
to  the  justice  of  God,  the  spirit  of  Christ  is 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  holiness  of  God*' — 
When  we  are  told  -therefore  that  Christ  is 
made  unto  us  *  righteousness,'  we  are  in  the 
same  place  taught  that  he  is  made  unto  us 
sanctification  ;  that  is,  he  is  both  justi  fie  rand 
sanctifier.  In  vain  shall  we  deceive  our- 
selves by  resting  on  his  sacrifice,  while  we 
neglect  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  God  are  not  represented  as  singing 
hallelujahs  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to 
his  mercy,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as 
with  a  glory,  encircles  all  the  rest.  They 
perpetually  cry,  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
of  Hosts ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  an- 
gels which  adore  him  for  his  holiuess  are  the 
ministers  of  his  justice.  Those  pure  intelli- 
gences perceive,  no  doubt,  that  this  union  of 
attributes  constitutes  the  divine  perfection. 

This  infinitely  blessed  Being  then,  to  whom 
angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness, 
has  commanded  us  to  be  holy.  To  be  holy 
because  God  is  holy,  is  both  an  argument 
and  a  command.     An  argument  founded  on 


i  the  perfections  of  God,  and  a  corams*!  ic 
imitate  him.  This  command  is  gins  to 
creatures,  fallen  indeed,  but  to  wfaoca  Goi 
graciously  promises  strength  for  the  rota- 
tion. If  in  God  holiness  implies  an  aggre- 
gate of  perfections ;  in  man,  even  in  hub* 
degree,  it  is  an  incorporation  of  the  Cars- 
tiau  graces. 

The  holiness  of  God  indeed  is  confined  by 
no  limitation ;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  nfr 
perfect.  Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extead 
our  little  sphere.  Let  our  desires  be  larae, 
though  our  capacities  are  contracted.  Let 
our  aims  be  lofty,  though  our  attaiasaeca 
are  low.  Let  us  be  solicitous  that  no  day 
pass  without  some  augmentation  of  oar  bcu- 
ness,  some  added  height  in  our  aspirauees, 
some  wider  expansion  in  the  compass  of  ocr 
virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  son* 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  somethiD* 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene 
with  progress  ;  something  that  shall  inspire 
an  humble  hope  that  we  are  rather  less  nail 
for  heaven  to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded 
that  he  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  use, 
drew  it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progress; 
not  to  produce  a  given  number  of  strokes, 
but  to  forward  his  work,  to  complete  his  &• 
sign.  The  Christian,  like  the  painter,  does 
not  draw  his  lines  at  random  ;  be  has  a  moid 
to  imitate,  as  well  as  an  outline  to  fill.  Eve- 
ry touch  conforms  him  more  and  more  to  the 
great  original.  He  who  has  transfused  mast 
of  the  life  of  God  into  his  soul,  has  copied  it 
most  successfully. 

*  To  seek  happiness,1  says  one  of  the  fa- 
thers, *  is  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  it 
that  happiness.'  Our  very  happiness  there- 
fore is  not  our  independent  property ;  it 
flows  from  that  eternal  mind  which  is  the 
source  and  sum  of  happiness.  In  vain  we 
look  for  felicity  in  all  around  us.  It  can  on- 
ly be  found  in  that  original  fountain,  whence 
we,  and  all  we  are  and  have,  are  derived. — 
Where  then  is  the  imaginary  wise  man  of  the 
school  of  Zeno  f  what  is  tbe  perfection  of 
virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle.9  They  have 
no  existence  but  in  the  romance  of  philoso- 
phy. Happiness  must  be  imperfect  in  an 
imperfect  state.  Religion,  it  is  true,  is  ini- 
tial happiness,  and  points  to  its  perfection  : 
but  as  the  best  men  possess  it  but  imperfect- 
ly, they  cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Nothing 
can  confer  completeness  which  "is  itself  in- 
complete. '  With  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  tbe 
fountain  of  life,  and  in  Thy  light*  only  we 
shall  see  light.'* 

Whatever  shall  still  remain  wanting  in  our 
attainments,  and  much  will  still  remain,  let 
this  last,  greatest,  highest  considerauon  sum* 
ulate  our  languid  exertions,  that  God  has 
negatively  promised  the  beatific  vision.  the 
enjoyment  of  his  presence,  to  this  attain- 
ment, by  specifically  proclaiming,  that  with* 
out  holiness  no  man  shall  see  his  tace.  To 
know  God  is  the  rudiments  of  that  eternal 
life  which  will  hereafter  be  perfected  by  see* 
ing  him.     As  there  is  no  stronger  reason 

*  See  Leighton  on  Happiness. 
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by  we  must  not  look  for  perfect  happiness 
irk  this  life,  than  because  there  is  no  perfect 


dora— his  ascription  is  '  to  the  only  wite  God.' 
Another  in  triumphant  strains  overflows  with 


i*olines3i  so  the  nearer  advances  we  make  to   transport  at  the  consideration  of  the  altri- 
t-he  one,  the  greater  progress  we  shall  make  j  bute  on  which  we  have  been  descanting : 


•towards  the  other  ;  we  must  cultivate  here 
those  tendencies  and  tempers  which  must  be 
carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier  clime. — 
But  as  holiness  is  the  concomitant  of  happi- 
ness, so  must  it  be  its  precursor.  As  sin  has 
destroyed  our  happiness,  so  sin  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  our  happiness  can  be  restored. 
Our  nature  muBt  be  renovated  before  our  fe- 


4  O  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  Thee,  there  is 
none  holy  as  the  Lord.' — '  Sing  praises  unto 
the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his,  and  give,  thanks 
unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of  his  holiness.' 
The  prophets  And  apostles  were  not  deter- 
red from  pouring"  out  the  overflowings  of 
their  fervent  spirits,  they  were  not  restrain- 
ed from  celebrating  the  perfections  of  their 


I icity  can  be  established.  This  is  according  Creator,  through  the  cold-hearted  fear  of 
to  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  ?s  agreeable  being  reckoned  enthusiasts.  The  saints  of 
to  the  law  and  will  of  God  Let  us  then  <  old  were  not  prevented  from  breathing  out 
carefully  look  to  the  subduing  in  our  inmost :  their  rapturous  bosannahs  to  the  King  of 


hearts  all  those  dispositions  that  are  unlike 
Ood  ;  all  those  actions,  thoughts  and  tenden- 
cies that  are  contrary  to  God. 

Independently  therefore  of  all  the  other 


saints,  through  the  coward  dread  of  being 
branded  as  fanatical.,  The  conceptions  of 
their  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  the  glo- 
rious constellation  of  the  Divine  attributes  : 


motives  to  holiness  which  religion  suggests,  j  and  the  affections  of  their  hearts  warming 
independently  of  the  fear  of  punishment ; \  with  the  thought,  that  those  attributes  were 
independently  even  of  the  hope  of  glory,  let !  all  concentrated  in  mercy — they  display  a 
us  be  holy  from  this  ennobling-,  elevating ,  sublime  oblivion  of  themselves— they  forget 
motive,  because  the  Lord  our  God  is  holy. <— '  every  thing  but  God.     Their  own  wants 


And  when  our  virtue  flags,  let  it  be  renova- 
ted by  this  imperative  injunction,  backed  by 
this  irresistible  argument.    The  motive  for 


dwindled  to  a  point.  Their  own  concerns, 
nay  the  universe  itself,  shrink  into  nothing* 
They  seem  absorbed  in  the  effulgence  of  De- 


imitation,  and  the  Being  to  be  imitated,  seem  |  ity,  lost  in  the  radiant  beams  of  infinite  glo 
almost  to  identify  us  with  infinity.  It  is  a  ry, 
connexion  which  endears,  an  assimilation 
which  dignifies,  a  resemblance  which  ele- 
vates. The  apostle  has  added  to  the  prophet 
an  assurance  which  makes  the  crown  and 
consummation  of  the  promise,  *  that  though 
wc  know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we 
know  that  when  be  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.1 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowing  ex- 
pressions, and  admiring  strains,  do  the  Scrip- 
ture worthies  delight  to  represent  God ;  not 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  comparatively  small  faults  and  vir- 
tues. 

The  *  Fishers  of  Men,'  as  if  exclusively 
bent  on  catching  the  greater  sinners,  often 
make  the  interstices-o?  the  moral  net  so  wide, 
that  it  cannot  retain  those  of  more  ordinary 
size,    which   everv  where    abound.    Their 


only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  but  to  draught  might  be  more  abundant,  were  net 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  own  trans-  the  meshes  so  large  that  the  smaller  sort, 
cendant  perfections  !  They  expatiate,  they  aided  by  their  own  lubricity,  escape  the  toils 
amplify,  they  dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  I  and  slip  through.  Happy  to  find  themselves 
on  the  adorable  theme  ;  they  ransack  Ian-  not  bulky  enough  to  be  entangled,  they 
guage,  they  exhaust  all  the  expressions  of1  plunge  back  again  into  their  native  element, 
praise,  and  wonder,  and  admiration  ;  all  the  •  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they  may  safely 
images  of  astonishment  and  delight,  to  laud  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  they  are  in  dan* 
and  magnify  his  glorious  name.  They  praise '  ger  of  being  caught, 
him,  they  bless  him,  they  worship  him,  they  It  is  of  more  importance  than  we  are 
glorify  him,  they  give  thanks  to  him  for  his '  aware,  or  are  willing  to  allow,  that  we 
great  glory,  saying  *  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord :  take  care  diligently  to  practise  the  smaller 


Uod  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
the  majesty  of  thy  glory 


virtues,  avoid  scrupulously  the  lesser  sins, 
and  bear  patiently  inferior  trials  ;  for  the  sin 


They  glorify  Him  relatively  to  themselves  '  of  habitually  yielding,  or  the  grace  of  babitu- 
— •!  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord  my  strength  ally  resisting1  in  comparatively  small  points, 
— My  help  cometh  of  God— The  Lord  him-  j  tends  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  produce 
self  is  the  portion  of  my  inheritance.'  At  that  vigour  or  that  debility  of  mind  on  which 
another  time  soaring  with  a  noble  disinterest-  !  hangs  victory  or  defeat, 
edness,  and  quite  losing  sight  of  self  and  all  -  Conscience  is  moral  sensation.  It  is  the 
created  glories,  they  adore  him  for  his  own  :  hasty  perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  pe- 
incomtnunicable  excellences.  « Be  thou  ex- '  remptory  decision  of  the  mind  to  adopt  the 
alted,  O  God,  in  thine  own  strength.9 — ' Oh  one  or  avoid  the  other.    Providence  has  fur- 


the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God.'  Then  bursting  to 
a  rapture  of  adoration,  and  burning  with  a 
more  intense  flame,  they  cluster  his  attri- 
butes— '  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
visible, he  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and 
Aver.'    One  is  lost  in  admiration  of  bis  wis- 


nished  the  body  with  senses,  and  the  soul 
with. conscience,  as  aimi  by  which  to  shrink 
from  the  approach  of  danger  ;  as  a  prompt 
feeling  to  supply  the  deductions  of  reasoning ; 
as  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  precede  a  train 
of  reflections  for  which  the  suddenness  and 
surprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time.    An 
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enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly  alive 
by  a  continual  attention  to  its  admonitions, 
would  especially  preserve  us  from  those 
smaller  sins,  and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser 
duties  which  we  are  falsely  apt  to  think  are 
too  insignificant  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
religion,  too  trivial  to  be  weighed  by  the 
standard  of  Scripture. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of  recti- 
tude, light  and  sudden  as  the  flash  from 
heaven,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of 
the  spirit,  we  intuitively  reject  what  is 
wrong  before  we  have  time  to  examine  why 
it  is  wrong; ,  and  seize  on  what  is  right  before 
we  have  lime  to  examine  why  it  is  right. 
Should  we  not  then  be  careful  how  we  ex- 
tinguish this  sacred  spark  ?  Will  any  thing 
be  more  likely  to  extinguish  it  than  to  neg- 
lect its  hourly  momentos  to  perform  the 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  faults,  i 
which,  as  they  in  a  good  measure  make  up  j 
the  sum  of  human  life,  will  naturally  fix  and 
determine  our  character,  that  creature  of 
habits  ?  Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance 
of  it,  incline  or  indispose  us  for  those  more 
important  duties  of  which  these  smaller  ones 
are  connecting  links  ? 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  from 
wildness,  confusion,  disorganization.  The 
discord  of  the  passions  is  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing different  views,  conflicting  aims,  and  op- 
posite ends.  The  rebellious  vices  have  no 
common  head  ;  each  is  all  to  itself.  They 
promote  their  own  operations  by  disturbing 
those  of  others,  but  in  disturbing  they  do  not 
destroy  them.  Though  they  are  all  of  one 
family,  they  live  on  no  friendly  terms. 
Profligacy  hates  covetousness  as  much  as  if 
it  were  a  virtue.  The  life  of  every  sin  is  a 
life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite.  Like  the 
fabled  brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions 
spring  up,  armed  against  each  other,  but 
they  fail  to  complete  the  resemblance  for 
they  do  not  effect  their  mutual  destruction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graces 
could  not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  vir- 
tues are  the  threads  and  filaments  which 
gently  but  firmly  tie  them  together.  There 
is  an  attractive  power  in  goodness  which 
draws  each  part  to  the  other  This  concord 
of  the  virtues  is  derived  from  their  having 
one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet.  In 
vice  there  is  a  strong  repulsion.  Though 
bad  men  seek  each  other,  they  do  not  love 
each  other.  Each  seeks  the  other  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  purposes,  while  he  hates 
him  by  whom  his  purposes  are  promoted. 

The  lesser  qualities  of  the  human  charac- 
ter are  like  the  lower  people  in  a  county  ; 
they  are  numerically,  if  not  individually  im- 
portant. If  well  regulated  they  become 
valuable  from  that  very  circumstance  of 
numbers,  which,  under  a  negligent  adminis- 
tration, renders  them  formidable.  The 
peace  of  the  individual  mind  and  of  the  na- 
tion, is  materially  affected  by  the  discipline 
in  which  these  inferior  orders  are  maintained, 
fiaxity  and  neglect  in  both  cases  are  subver- 
sive of  all  good  government. 

But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  glance  from 


earth  to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beauty  tf  (be 
lesser  virtues  may  be  still  better  ittatntal 
bv  that  long  and  luminous  track  madeie  of 
minute  and  almost  imperceptible  stars,  vtocb 
though  separately  too  inconsiderable  toil- 
tract  attention,  yet  from  their  number  asi 
confluence,  form  that  soft  and  shining  stream 
of  light  every  where  discernible,  and  wteti 
always  corresponds  to  the  same  fixed  stss, 
as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concoeutati 
great  ones.— Without  pursuing  the  roetapter 
to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Galaxy  was  the 
road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  mat 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  saj  that 
Christians  will  make  their  way  thither  more 
pleasant  by  the  consistent  practice  of  the 
minuter  virtues  ? 

Every  Christian  should  consider  retigios 
as  a  fort  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  Tbe 
meanest  soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patrol- 
ism  to  valour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  tbe 
glory  of  the  contest  depended  oo  his  nagte 
arm.  But  he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  well 
as  his  courage  into  action.  He  strenarasb 
defends  every  pass  he  is  appointed  to  rami, 
without  inquiring  whether  it  be  great  or 
small.  Thei  e  is  not  any  defect  in  rengioo  or 
morals  so  little  as  to  be  of  no  consequence. 
Worldly  things  may  be  little  because  their 
aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Things  are  great 
or  small,  not  according  to  their  osteowWe 
importance,  but  according  to  tbe  magnitude 
of  their  object,  and  .the  importance  of  their 
consequences. 

The  acquisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtafl 
being,  as  has  been  before  observed,  an  seta* 
al  conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles 
our  moral  strength.  The  spiritual  eneny 
has  one  object  less,  and  tbe  conqueror  ooe 
virtue  more. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  things,  w€ 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.  How  can  we  ex* 
pect  people  to  believe  that  we  are  in  etn< 
est  in  great  points,  when  they  see  that  we 
cannot  withstand  a  trivial  temptation.  a- 
gainst  which  resistance  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  ?  At  a  distance  they  bear 
with  respect  our  general  characters.  Th*y 
become  domesticated  with  us,  and  dncorer 
the  same  failings,  littleness,  and  bad  temper*, 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  wiu 
in  the  most  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  or  his  letters  to  a  learned 
foreigner  who  had  visited  him,  could  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  consciousness  that 
in  that  visit 'he  had  been  found  equal  to  his 
reputation,  and  had  supported  in  prime 
conversation  his  high  character  as  an  author; 
shall  not  the  Christian  be  equally  anxious  to 
support  the  credit  of  holy  profession,  by  »t 
betraying  in  familiar  life  any  temper  incon- 
sistent with  religion  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  respect  on  great 
occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  order  by 
knowing  that  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon  ot 
It  is  easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  our  aigftfr 
in  a '  Symposiack,  or  an  academical  djo°*| 
but  to  labour  to  maintain  it  in  tbe  r**8** 
of  domestic  privacy  requires  more  watco* 
fulness,  and  is  no  less  the  duty,  than  it  wi 
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>e  the  habitual  practice,  of  the  consistent )  on  our  minds  that  we  scarcely  apologize  for 


Jhristian. 

Our  neglect  of  inferior  duties  is  particu- 
ariy  injurious  to  the  minds  of  our  depend  aDU 
ind  servants.  If  they  see  us  *  weak  and  in- 
irm  of  purpose,'  peevish,  irresolute,  capri 


it.  But  who  can  assure  us,  that  had  not  the 
assistance  we  bad  resolved  to  give  to  one 
friend  under  distress,  or  the  advice  to  anoth- 
er under  temptation,  to-day,  been  delayed, 
and  from  mere  sloth  and  indolence  been  put 


:ious,  passionate,  or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily   off  till  to-morrow,  it  might  not  Lave  preserv- 


ronduct,  which  comes  under  their  immediate 
observation,  and  which  comes  also  within 
heir  power  of  judgiog,  they  will  not  give  us 
iredit  for  those  higher  qualities  which  we 
nay  possess,  and  those  superior  duties  which 
ve  may  be  more  careful  to  fulfil.  Neither 
heir  capacity  nor  their  opportunities,  may 
mable  them  to  judge  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
be  head  ;  but  there  will  be  obvious  and 
lecisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of 
he  state  and  temper  of  the  heart.  Our  great- 
er qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while 
>ur  lesser  .but  incessant  faults  do  them  much 
njury.  Seeing  us  so  defective  in  the  daily 
course  of  domestic  conduct,  though  they  will 
►bey  us  because  they  are  obliged  to  it,  they 
will  neither  love  nor  esteem  us  enough  to  be 
nfluenced  by  our  advice,  nor  to  be  govern- 
ed by  our  instructions,  on  those  great  points 
vhich  every  conscientious  head  of  a  family 
v ill  be  careral  to  inculcate  on  all  about  him. 
it  demands  no  less  circumspection  to  be  a 
Christian  than  to  be  a  *  herot  to  one's  valet 
le  cbambre.' 

In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself, 
he  Christian  knows  of  no  small  faults.  He 
considers  all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatev- 
er be  their  magnitude,  as  an  offence  against 
lis  Maker.  Nothing  that  offends  him  can 
>e  insignificant.  Nothing  that  contributes 
o  fasten  on  ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be 
rifting.  Faults  which  we  are  accustomed 
o  consider  as  small  are  repeated  without 
compunction.  The  habit  of  committing  them 
s  confirmed  by  the  repetition.  Frequency 
-enders  us  at  first  indifferent,  then  insensible, 
rhe  hopelessness  attending  a  long  indulged 
uistom  generates  carelessness,  till  for  want 
if  exercise  the  power  of  resistance  is  first 
weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  point  of 
new  in  which  the  subject  may  be  consider- 
ed. Do  small  faults,  continually  repeated, 
ilways  retain  their  originally  diminutive- 
less?  Is  any  axiom  more  established  than 
hat  all  evil  is  of  a  progressive  nature  ?  Is  a 
jad  temper  which  is  never  repressed,  no 
vorse  after  years  of  indulgence,  than  when 
we  at  first  pave  the  reins  to  it?  Does  that 
jvhich  we  first  allowed  ourselves  under  the 
lame  of  harmless,  levity  on  serious  subjects, 
lever  proceed  to  nrofaneness  ?  Does  what 
nras  once  admired  as  proper  spirit,  never 
rrow  into  pride,  never  swell  into  insolence  ? 
Does  the  habit  of  incorrect  narrative,  or 
oose  talking,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never 
ead  to  falsehood,  never  settle  in  deceit  ?  Be- 
fore we  positively  determine  that  small  faults 
ire  innocent,  we  must  undertake  to  prove 
bat  they  shall  never  outgrow  their  primitive 
dimensions ;  we  must  ascertain  that  the  in- 
ant  shall  never  become  a  giant 

Procrastmation  is  reckoned  among  the 
nost  venial  of  our  faults,  and  sits  so  lightly 
Vol.  F.  f>0 


ed  the  fortunes  of  the  one,  or  saved  the  soul 
of  the  other  ? 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  perform  duties ; 
we  must  perform  them  at  the  right  time. — 
We  must  do  the  duty  of  every  day  in  its  own 
season.  Every  day  has  its  own  imperious 
duties ;  we  must  not  depend  upon  to-day  for 
fulfilling  those  which  we  neglected  yester- 
day, for  to-day  might  not  have  been  granted 
us.  To-morrow  will  be  equally  peremptory 
in  its  demands;  and  the  succeeding  day,  if 
we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  ready  with  its  pro- 
per claims. 

Indecision,  though  it  is  not  so  often  caused 
by  reflection  as  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may 
be  as  mischievous ;  for  if  we  spend  too  much 
time  in  balancing  probabilities,  the  period 
for  action  is  lost.  While  we  are  ruminating 
on  difficulties  which  may  never  occur,  recon- 
ciling differences  which  perhaps  do  not  exist, 
and  poising  in  opposite  scales  tilings  of  nearly 
the  same  weight,  the  opportunity  is  lost  of 
producing  that  good,  which  a  firm  and  man- 
ly decision  would  have  effected. 

Idleness,  though  itself  '  the  most  unper- 
forming  of  all  the  vices,'  is  however  the  pass 
through  which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  on 
which  they  all  act.  Though  supremely  pas- 
sive itself,  it  lends  a  willing  hand  to  aft  evil, 
practical  as  well  as  speculative.  It  is  the 
abettor  of  every  sin  whoever  commits  it,  the 
receiver  of  all  booty,  whoever  is  the  thief. 
If  it  does  nothing  itself,  it  connives  at  all  the 
mischief  that  is  done  by  others. 

Vanity  is  exceedingly  misplaced  when 
ranked  as  she  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue 
of  small  faults.  It  is  under  her  character  of' 
harm  1  ess ness  that  she  does  all  her  mischief. 
She  is  indeed  often  found  in  the  society  of 
great  virtues.  She  does  not  follow  in  the 
train,  but  mixes  herself  with  the  company, 
Jind  by  mixing  roars  it.  The  use  our  spirit- 
ual enemy  makes  of  her  is  a  master  stroke* 
When  he  cannot  prevent  us  from  doing  right 
actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  purpose  al- 
most as  well  '  by  making  us  vain  or  them.! 
When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of  our 
benevolence,  be  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
selves by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
cannot  rob  others  of  the  good  effect  of  the 
deed,  he  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the 
doer  of  his  reward. 

(  Peevishness  is  another  of  the  minor  mise- 
ries. Human  life,  though  sufficiently  unhap- 
py, cannot  contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so 
often  as  the  passionate  and  the  peevish  can 
supply  impatience.  To  commit  our  reason 
and  temper  to  the  mercy  of  every  acquaint- 
ance, and  of  every  servant,  is  not  making 
the  wisest  use  of  tbem.  If  we  recollect  that 
violence  and  peevishness  are  the  common 
resource  of  those  whose  knowledge  b  small,! 
and  whose  arguments  are  weak,  our  very 
pride  might  lead  us.to  subdue  our  passion,  i? 
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we  had  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to. 
Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of  insignifi- 
cance. People  who  feel  their  character  to 
he  slight,  hope  to  give  It  weight  by  inflation  : 
But  tlie  blown  bladder  at  its  fullest  distention 
is  atill  empty.  Sluggish  characters,  above 
all,  have  no  right  to  be  passionate.  They 
should  be  contented  with  their  own  congen- 
ial faults.  Dulness  however  has  its  impetu- 
osities and  its  fluctuations  as  well  as  genius. 
It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  Bceotia  that  the 
Euripus  exhibits  its  unparalleled  restlessness 
and  agitation. 

Trifling  is  ranked  among  the  venial  faults. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  us  in 
order  to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  we  tri- 
fle away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal 
life,  on  which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have 
Jajd  hold,  then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin. 
A  life  devoted  to  trifles  not  only  takes  away 
the  inclination,  bat  the  capacity  for  higher 
pursuits.  The  truths  of  Christianity  have 
scarcely  more  influence  on  a  frivolous  than 
on  a  profligate  character.  If  the  mind  be  so 
absorbed,  not  merely  with  what  is  vicious, 
but  with  what  is  useless,  as  to  be  thoroughly 
disinclined  to  the  activities  of  a  life  of  piety, 
it  matters  little  what  the  cause  is  which  so 
disinclines  it.  If  these  habits  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argues  alow 
state  of  mind ;  that  a  being  who  has  an  eter- 
nity at  stake  can  abandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  life  cannot 
oe  secured  without  habitual  watchfulness, 
how  is  it  to  be  secured  by  habitual  careless- 
ness? It  will  afloat  little  comfort  to  the  tri- 
fle r,  when  at  the  last  reckoning  he  gives  in 
his  long  negative  catalogue,  that  the  more 
ostensible  offender  was  worse  employed. 
The  trifler  will  not  be  weighed  in  the  scale 
with  the  profligate,  but  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of 
rode  of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  they  set- 
tle both  the  laws  and  the  chronology.  They 
fix  *  the  climacterics  of  the  mind  ;'*  deter- 
mine at  what  period  such  a  vice  may  be 
adopted  without  discredit,  at  what  age  one 
bad  habit  may  give  way  to  aootber  more  in 
character.  Having  settled  it  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  that  to  a  certain  age  certain  faults 
are  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as  if  they 
thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practise  on  ourselves  the 
gross  imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing, 
much  less  any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended 
to  any  state  or  any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresisti- 
ble at  any.  We  may  accustom  ourselves  to 
talk  of  vanity  and  extravagance  as  belong- 
ing to  the  young  ;  and  avarice  and  peevish- 
ness to  the  old,  till  the  next.  6tep  will  be  that 
we  shall  think  ourselves  justified  in  adopting 
them.  Whoever  is  eager  to  find  excuses  for 
vice  and  folly,  will  feel  his  own  backward- 
ness to  practise  them  much  diminished. 

C'eat  le  prcmur  pa*  qui  cmtte.  It  is  only 
to  make  out  an  imaginary  necessity,  and 
titen  we  easily  fall  into  fh<>  necessity  we  have 
imagined.      Providence  has  established  no 

*  Dr.  Johnson 


such  association.    There  is,  it  is  tree,  mart 
danger  of  certain  faults  under  cerise  cir- 
cumstances;   and  some    temptsuoM  in 
stronger  at  some  periods  :    but  it  a  a  mot' 
that  they  are  not  irresistible  beoaaie  sii  4o 
not  fall  into  them.     The  evil  is  in  oandfcs, 
who  mitigate  the  discredit  by  the  samoad 
necessity.    The  prediction,  like  the  ana* 
of  the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead 
of  foretelling  it.    But  there  is  no  auppoaun 
can  be  made  of  a  bad  case  which  will  jsstifr 
the  making  it  our  own :    Nor  will  geneial 
positions  ever  serve  for  individual  apologia. 
— Who  has  not  known  persons  who,  Iboogb 
they  retain  the  sound  health  and  vigow  a 
active  life,  sink  prematurely  into  sloth  aid 
inactivity,  solely  on  the  ground  that  tbe* 
dispositions  are  fancied  to  be  unavoidably  «- 
cident  to  advancing  years.     They  demwd 
t>te  indulgence  before  they  feel  the  innnntfy. 
Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismission  fan  duty 
before  the  discbarge  is  issued  out  by  Provi- 
dence.   N  o.— Let  us  endeavour  to  meet  tbe 
evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  periodi  of 
life  with  submission,  but  it  is  an  offence  to 
their  divine  dispenser  to  forestall  then. 

But  we  have  still  a  saving  clause  for  our- 
selves, whether  tbe  evil  be  of  a  great*'  *r 
lesser  magnitude.  If  the  fault  be  great,  ve 
lament  the  inability  to  resist  it »  if  asnll 
we  deny  tbe  importance  of  so  doing, »« 
plead  that  we  cannot  withstand  s  great 
temptation,  and  that  a  small  one  is  aotwortb 
withstanding.  But  if  the  temptation  or  tbe 
fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on  account 
of  that  very  magnitude ;  if  small,  thegirirf 
it  up  can  cost  but  little  ;  and  the  conscies- 
tious  habit  of  conquering  the  less  will  coster 
considerable  strength  towards  snbdoiog  4* 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  ■pleadid  charac- 
ter, which,  winding  itself  up  occasional!*  to 
certain  shining  actions,  thinks  itself  wj 
justified  in  breaking  loose  from  the  abacus 
of  restraint  in  smaller  things :  it  nukes  no 
scruple  to  indemnify  itself  for  these  popoli/ 
deeds  by  indulgences  which,  though  allow. 
are  far  from  innocent.  It  thus  secores  to  it- 
self praise  and  popularity  by  what  a  nre  to 
gain  it,  and  immunity  from  censure  in  in- 
dulging the  favourite  fault,  practically  ei- 
claiming,  *  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ? 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  •!,  n»f 
we  not  Bay,  of  all  our  sins  ?  We  think  more 
of  signalizing  than  of  saving  oortebea.  >>« 
overlook  the  hourly  occasions  wWchoccaroi 
serving,  of  obliging,  of  comforting  the* 
around  us,  while  we  sometimes,  wt  »»•»'• 
linglv  perform  an  act  of  notorious  generosity. 
Thelwbit,  however,  in  the  tomWC**yf^ 
ter  indicates  the  disposition  and  beet  of t£ 
mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of  splendor.  Tw 
apostle  does  not  say  whatsoever  grtnl  tts*j 
ye  do,  but  « whatsoever  things  yedo,  *'; 
to  the  glory  of  God.'  Actions  are  less we** 
ed  by  their  bulk  than  their  motive.  *w* 
are  less  measured  by  their  ^J**.  il 
their  principle.  The  racer  proceeds  u>  >  * 
course  more  effectually  by  a  steady  aw** 
ened  pace,  than  by  starts  of  violent  bu'  "• 
equal  exertion. 
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That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
wo  hare  elsewhere  spoken,*  that  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bo- 
som, to  which  every  man  can  always  resort, 
'  all  things  that  we  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  too,  do  ye  also  unto  them  :'— This  law, 
if  faithfully  obeyed,  operating  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  all  the  disorders  of  self-lore, 
would,  by  throwing  its  partiality  into  the  right 
scale,  establish  the  right  exercise  of  all  the 
smaller  virtues.  Its  strict  observance  would 
not  only  pat  a  stop  to  all  injustice,  but  to  all 
unkindness  :  not  only  to  oppressive  acts,  but 
to  unfeeling  language.  Even  haughty  looks 
and  supercilious  gestures  would  be  ban- 
ished from  the  face  of  society,  did  we  ask  our- 
selves how  we  should  like  to  receive  what  we 
are  sot  ashamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morally  transmute  place,  per- 
son, and  circumstance  with  those  of  our 
brother,  we  shall  never  treat  him  with  the 
tenderness  this  gracious  law  enjoins.  Small 
rirtues  and  small  offences  are  only  so  by 
comparison.  To  treat  a  fellow-creature  with 
harsh  language,  is  not  indeed  a  crime  like 
robbiQg  him  of  his  estate  or  destroying  his 
reputation.  They  are,  howerer,  all  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  family. — They  are  the 
same  in  quality  though  not  in  degree.  All 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  magni- 
tude, from  the  same  fountain;  all  are  indica- 
tions of  a  departure  from  that  principle  which 
is  included  in  the  law  of  love.  The  conse- 
quences they  involve  are  not  less  certain  ; 
though  they  are  less  important. 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  religious 
people  often  differ  so  little  from  others  in 
small  trials  ts,  that  instead  of  bringing  reli- 
gion to  their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexations, 
they  either  leave  the  disturbance  to  prey  up- 
on their  minds,  or  apply  to  false  reliefs  for 
its  removal.  Those  who  are  rendered  unhap- 
py by  frivolous  troubles,  seek  comfort  in 
frivolous  enjoyments.  But  we  should  apply 
the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  trials,  as  to 
great  ones  ;  for  as  small  disquietudes  spring 
from  the  same  cause  as  great  trials,  namely, 
the  uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  of  hu- 
man life,  so  they  require  the  same  remedy. 
Meeting  common  cares  with  a  right  spirit 
would  impart  a  smoothness  to  the  temper,  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  to  the  heart,  which 
would  mightily  break  the  force  of  heavier 
trials. 

You  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  great 
evils.— Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ap- 
ply to  it  in  the  less  ?  Is  it  that  you  think  the 
instrument  greater  than  the  occasion  de- 
mands ?  It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one 
will  not  produce  the  effect,  or  if  it  produce 
it  in  the  wrong  way  ;  for  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  putting  an  evil  out  of  sight  without 
curing  it  You  would  apply  to  religion  on 
•he  loss  of  your  child — apply  to  it  on  the  loss 
of  ynur  temper.  Throw  in  this  wholesome 
tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waters.  As  no 
calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity to  mitigrate,  so  none  is  too  small  to  ex- 
perience its  beneficial  results.    Our  bebav- 

*  Chapter  ix. 


iour  under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life 
forms  a  characteristic  distinction  between 
different  classes  of  Christians.  The  least 
advanced,  resort  to  religion  on  great  occa- 
sions ;  the  deeper  proficient  resorts  to  it  on 
all.  What  makes  it  appear  of  so  little  com- 
parative value  is,  that  the  medicine  prepared 
by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by  instead 
of  being  taken.  The  patient  thinks  not  of 
it  but  in  extreme  cases.  A  remedy,  hower- 
er potent,  not  applied,  can  produce  no  effect. 
But  he  who  has  adopted  one  fixed  principle 
for  the  government  of  his  life,  will  try  to 
keep  it  in  perpetual  exercise.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  human  evils  and  of 
their  remedy,  would  check  that  spirit  of  com- 
plaint which  so  much  abounds,  and  which 
often  makes  so  little  difference  between  peo- 
ple professing  religion  and  those  who  profess 
it  not 

If  the  duties  in  question  are  not  great, 
they  become  important  by  the  constant  de- 
mand that  is  made  for  them.  They  hare 
been  called  ( the  small  coin  of  human  life,' 
and  on  their  perpetual  and  unobstructed  cir- 
culation depends  much  of  the  comfort,  as 
well  as  convenience  of  its  transactions. 
They  make  up  in  frequency  what  they  want 
in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called  to 
carry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis- 
tant lands  ?  But  which  of  u«  is  not  called  ev- 
ery day  to  adorn  those  doctrines,  by  gentle- 
ness in  our  own  carriage,  by  kindness  and 
forbearance  to  all  about  us  ? 

In  performing  the  unostensible  duties, 
there  is  no  incentive  from  vanity.  No  lovo 
of  fame  inspires  that  virtue,  of  which  fame 
will  never  hear.  There  can  be  but  one  mo- 
tive, and  that  the  purest,  for  the  exercise  of 
virtues,  the  report  of  which  will  never  reach 
beyond  the  little  circle  whose  happiness  they 
promote.  They  do  not  fill  the  world  with  our 
renown,  but  they  fill  our  own  family  with 
comfort,  and  if  they  have  the  love  of  God 
for  their  principle,  they  will  have  his  favour 
for  their  reward. 

Io  this  enumeration  of  faults,  we  include 
not  sins  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  sur- 
prise, to  which  even  the  most  sincere  Chris- 
tians are  but  too  liable.  What  are  here  ad- 
verted to  are  allowed,  habitual,  and  unresist- 
ed faults:  Habitual,  because  unresisted, 
and  allowed  from  the  notion  that  they  are 
too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  resistance. 
Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed  through 
surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that  is  no 
reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
without  their  uses  :  the^  renew  the  salutary 
conviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  lit- 
tle in  our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of 
dependence,  promote  watchfulness,  deepen 
humility  and  quicken  repentance. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entan- 
gle the  conscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by 
groundless  apprehensions.  We  have  a  mer- 
ciful father,  not  a  hard  master  to  deal  with. 
We  must  not  harrass  our  minds  with  a  sus- 
picious dread,  as  if  by  a  needless  rigour  the 
Almighty  were  laying  snares  to  entrap  us, 
nor  be  terrified  with  imaginary  fears,  as  if  he* 
were  on  the  watch  to  punUh  every  cajual 
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error! — To  be  immutable  and  impeccable 
belongs  not  to  humanity.  He,  wljo  made  us, 
best  knows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
compassionate  High  Priest  will  bear  with 
much  iqfirmitj,  will  pardon  much  involunta- 
ry weakness. 

But  knowing,  as  every  man  must  know 
who  looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difficulties 
be  has  from  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tern- 
pers,  in  serving*  God  faithfully,  and  still  how- 
ever earnestly  desirous  of  serving  him,  is  it 
not  to  be  lamented  that  he  is  not  more  soli- 
citous to  remove  his  hindrances  by  trying 
to  avoid  those  inferior  sins,  and  resisting 
those  lesser  temptations,  and  practising  those 
smaller  virtues,  the  neglect  of  which  ob- 
structs his  way,  and  keeps  him  back  in  the 
performance  of  higher  duties.  Instead  of 
little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty, 
self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  soften 
grievances,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  the 
private  drill  which  (rains  for  public  service. 

If,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the 

Srinciple  is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are 
ourly  furnished  with  occasions  of  showing 
our  piety  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  un- 
observed actions  of  life  are  performed.  The 
sacrifices  may  be  too  little  to  be  observed 
except  by  Him  to  whom  they  are  offered. 
But  small  solicitudes,  and  demonstrations  of 
attachment,  scarcely  perceptible  to  any  eve 
but  his  for  whom  they  were  made,  bear  the 
true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  thev  are 
the  infallible  marks  of  affection  to  our  fellow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of 
which  is  every  where  implied  in  the  gospel, 
God,  as  it  were,  seems  "contriving  to  render 
the  great  ones  easy  to  us.  He  makes  the 
light  yoke  of  Christ  still  lighter,  not  by 
abridging  duty,  but  by  increasing  its  facility 
through  its  familiarity.  These  little  habits 
at  once  indicate  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  and 
improve  it. 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his 
own  bosom,  whether  small  faults  wilfully 
persisted  in,  may  not  in  time,  not  onlv  iim 
the  light  of  conscience,  but  extinguish  the 
spirit  of  grace ;  whether  the  power  of  resist- 
ance against  great  sins  may  not  be  finally 
withdrawn  as  a  just  punishment  for  having 
neglected  to  exert  it  against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  the 
first  objects  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when 
we  open  tjiem  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be 
that  tremendous  book,  in  which,  tog-ether 
with  our  great  and  actual  sins,  maybe  re- 
corded in  no  less  prominent  characters,  the 
ample  page  of  omissions,  of  neglected  op- 
portunities, and  even  of  fruitless  good  inten- 
tions, of  which  indolence,  indecision,  thought- 
lessness, vanity,  trifling  and  procrastination 
concurred  to  frustrate  the  execution. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Self- Examination. 


In  this  stage  of  general  inquiry,  every ,  W1MMW  TO  WUu*uw.  <*«  ~u, ^  ^ 

Kind  of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable.  ( be  observed  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  » 


In  almost  every  sort  of  knowledge  there  i«  i 
competition  for  superiority.  InteUectaal  at- 
tainments are  never  to  be  ondemtad. 
Learning  is  the  best  human  thing.  All 
knowledge  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  fp»,  and 
as  long  as  it  lasts.  But  bow  short  is  the  f* 
riod  before  4  tongues  shall  cease,  and  koor- 
ledge  shall  vanish  away  !' 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishononrabieto 
be  ignorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  life 
and  literature,  to  taste  and  science,  sad  001 
feel  ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  oar  qm 
hearts  ? 

To  have  a  flourishing'  estate  and  a  mind  in 
disorder ;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a 
steward  and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker: 
to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  loss  or 
gain  in  our  business,  and  to  remain  utterly 
ignorant  whether  our  spiritual  concerns  are 
improving  or  declining*;  to  be  cautions  in  a* 
certaining  at  the  end  of  every  year,*  how 
much  we  have  increased  or  diminished  oor 
fortune,  and  to  be  careless  whether  ire  bare 
incurred  profit  or  loss  in  faith  and  holiness,  a 
a  wretched  miscalculation  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  things.  To  bestow  our  atten- 
tion on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  <wr 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment. 

That  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner, 
Dr.  Barrow,  has  remarked  that  •  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar excellency  of  human  nature,  and  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  inferior creatum 
more  than  bare  reason  itself,  that  be  can  re- 
flect upon  all  that  is  done  within  him.  can 
discern  the  tendencies  of  his  soul,  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  purposes.' 

This  distinguishing  faculty  of  self-inspec- 
tion would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man, 
if  it  had  not  been  intended  that  it  should  be 
in  habitual  operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  be- 
fore observed,  as  much  a  common  law  01 
prudence,  to  look  well  to  our  spiritual  as  to 
our  worldly  possessions.  We  have  appetites 
to  control,  imaginations  to  restrain,  tempers 
to  regulate,  passions  to  subdue;  and  bow 
can  this  internal  work  be  effected,  how  can 
our  thoughts  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  bow 
can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to  the  affections, 
how  can  » the  little  state  of  man'  be  P1**^ 
ed  from  continual  insurrection,  how  can  this 
restraining  power  be  maintained. if  tliM [ca- 
pacity of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of  in- 
specting be  not  kept  in  regular  exercise- 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  wiu 
become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  attaroteo 
rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introver- 
sion, is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon 
the  soul.  On  an  unremitted  vigilance  orer 
its  interior  motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  01 
action,  those  prolific  principles  of  vice  an 
virtue,  will  depend  both  the  formation  w 
the  growth  of  our  moral  and  religious  ciiaj- 
acter.  A  superficial  glance  is  pot  en°u,»° 
for  a  thing  so  deep,  an  unsteady  view  w"1  D^ 
suffice  for  a  thing  so  wavering,  n°r  a/rasa 
look  for  a  thing  so  deceitful  as  the  human 
heart.  A  partial  inspection  on  any  one  u« 
will  not  be  enough  for  an  abject  wbicb  raw 
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cause  it  is  always  shifting  its  positions,  al- 
ways changing  its  appearances* 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct 
but  our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faults  but  our 
prejudices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  our 
judgments.    Our  actions  themselves  will  be 
obvious  enough;  it  is  our  intentions  which 
require  the  scrutiny.      These  we  should  fol- 
low up  to  their  remotest  springs,  set  utinize 
to  their  deepest  recesses,  trace  through  their 
most  perplexing  windings.      And  lest  we 
should!,  in  our  pusruit,  wauderin  uncertainty 
and  blindness,  let  us  make  use  of  that  gui- 
ding clue  which  the  Almighty  has  furnished 
by  his  word  and  by  his  spirit,  for  conducting 
us  through  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrinth. 
*  What  I  know  not,  teach  thou  me,'  should 
be  our  constant  petition  in  all  our  researches. 
Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
abate  much  of  the  self-complacency  with 
which  we  swallow  the   flattery  of  others. 
Flattery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  him- 
self.     If  we  examined  our  motives  keenly, 
we  should  frequently  blush  at  the  praises  our 
actions,  receive.    Let  us  then  conscientious- 
ly inquire  not  only  what  we  do,  but  whence 
and  why  we  do  it,  from  what  motive  and  to 
what  end. 

Self-inspection  is  the  only  means  to  pre- 
serve us  from  self-conceit.  We  could  not 
surely  so  very  extravagantly  value  a  being 
whom  we  ourselves  should  not  only  see,  but 
feel  to  be  so  full  of  faults  Self-acquaintance 
will  give  us  a  far  more  deep  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  own  errors  than  we  can 
possibly  nave,  with  all  the  inquisitiveness  of 
an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  errors  of  others. 
We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  them  without 
knowing  their  motives.  v  e  are  no  less 
eager  to  vindicate  ourselves,  though  we  can- 
not be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus 
two  virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act, 
humility  and  candour ;  an  impartial  review 
of  our  own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest 
way  to  make  us  tender  and  compassionate  to 
those  of  others. 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  our 
own  judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  of- 
ten forms  such  false  estimates,  is  90  captiva- 
ted with  trifles,  so  elated  with  petty  success- 
es, so  dejected  with  little  disappointments. 
When  we  hear  others  commend  our  charity 
which  we  know  is  so  cold ;  when  others  extol 
our  piety  which  we  feel  to  be  so  dead  ;  when 
they  applaud  the  energies  of  our  faith,  which 
we  must  know  to  be  so  faint  and  feeble,  we 
cannot  possibly  be  so  intoxicated  with  the 
applauses  which  never  would  have  been  giv- 
en, had  the  applauder  known  us  as  we  know, 
or  ought  to  know  ourselves.  If  we  contra- 
dict him,  it  maybe  only  to  draw  on  ourselves 
the  imputation  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility, 
which  perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have 
ascribed  to  us  as  that  which  we  have  been 
renouncing.  If  we  keep  a  sharp  look  out, 
we  should  not  be  proud  of  praises  which  can- 
not apply  to  us,  but  should  rather  grieve  at 
the  involuntary  fraud  of  imposing  on  others, 
by  tacitly  accepting  a  character  to  which  we 
have  so  little  real  pretension .  To  be  delight- 
ed at  finding  that  people  think  so  mucji  bet- 


ter of  us  than  we  are  conscious  of  deserving, 
is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  our 
own  deceit. 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more 
forbearing  and  forgiving,  shall  bef ter  endure 
the  harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  us, 
when  we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  us 
nearly  coincides  with  our  own  real  though 
unacknowledged  sentiments.  There  is  much 
less  injury  incurred  by  others  thinking  too  ill 
of  us,  than  in  our  thinking  too  well  of  our- 
selves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random, 
is  not  the  life  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an 
immortal,  least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  be- 
ing To  pray  occasionally,  without  a  delib- 
erate course  of  prayer;  10  be  generous 
without  proportioning  our  means  to  our  ex- 
penditure ;  to  be  liberal  without  a  principle ; 
to  let  the  mind  float  on  the  current  of  public 
opinion  ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of  events,  tor  the 
probable  occurrence  of  which  we  have 
made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hour  liable 
to  death  without  any  habitual  preparation  for 
it ;  to  carr>  within  us  a  principle  which  we 
believe  will  exist  through  all  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity,  and  yet  to  make  little  inqui- 
ry whether  that  eternity  is  likely  to  be  happy 
or  miserable — all  this  is  an  inconsiderateness 
which,  if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  would  bid  fair  to  ruin  a  man's  reputa- 
tion for  common  sense  :  yet  of  this  infatua- 
tion he  who  lives  without  self-examination  is 
absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
vacillating  creatures  we  are,  than  the  diffi- 
culty we  nod  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the 
very  self- scrutiny  we  had  deliberate^  re- 
solved on.  Like  the  worthless  Roman  em- 
peror we  retire  to  our  closet  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  serious  occupation,  but  mi£ht 
now  and  then  be  surprised,  if  not  in  catching 
flies,  yet  in  pursuits  nearly  as  contemptible. 
Some  trifle  whi<  Ii  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes  itself  on  the 
moments  dedicated  to  serious  thought ;  re- 
collection is  interrupted  ;  the  whole  chain  of 
reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered  links 
canuot  again  be  united.  And  so  inconsist- 
ent are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  Dot  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting 
the  very  employment  in  which  we  had  just 
before  made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want 
of  this  home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  our  inability  to  meet  even 
the  ordinary  trials  of  life  with  cheerfulness  ; 
indeed  by  this  neglect  we  confirm  that  ina- 
bility. Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have 
an  indefinite  notion  that  we  have  but  a  loose 
hold  on  the  things  of  this  world,  and  of  the 
world  itself  But  let  some  accident  take 
away,  not  the  world,  but  some  trifle  on  which 
we  thought  we  set  no  value  while  we  possess- 
ed it,  and  we  find  to  our  astonishment  that 
we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but  even  this 
trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight  grasp  — 
Such  detections  of  our  self-ignorance,  if  they 
do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to  hum- 
ble us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examina- 
tion which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to 
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blind.  A  person  who  baa  left  off  some  noto- 
rious vice,  who  has  softened  some  shades  of 
a  glaring  sin  or  substituted  some  outward 
forms  in  the  place  of  open  irreligion,  looks 
on  this  change  of  character  with  pleasure  — 
He  compares  himself  with  what  he  was,  and 
views  the  alteration  with  self  complacency. 
He  deceives  himself  by  taking  his  standard 
from  his  former  conduct,  or  from  the  charac- 
ter of  still  worse  men.  instead  of  taking  it 
from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scripture,  lie 
looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  former  life,  and  being  more  asha- 
med of  what  is  disreputable  than  grieved  at 
what  is  vicious,  be  is,  in  this  state  of  shallow 
reformation,  more  in  danger  in  proportion  as 
lie  is  more  in  credit.  He  is  not  aware  that 
it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less  that  will 
carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart  is  still 
glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  from  God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearts  at  all,  we 
are  naturally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we 
think  we  have  been  acting  right.  Here  in* 
spection  gratifies  self-love.  We  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  directing  our  attention  to 
an  object,  when  that  object  presents  us  with 
pleasing  images.  But  it  is  a  painful  effort  to 
compel  the  mind  to  turn  in  on  itself,  when 
the  view  only  presents  subjects  for  regret 
and  remorse.  This  painful  duty  however 
must  be  performed,  and  will  be  more  saluta 
ry  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  pleasant— Let 
us  establish  it  ioto  a  habit  -to  ruminate  on 
our  faults.  With  the  recollection  of  our 
virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate -them, 
be  recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those 
parts  of  our  character  which  will  best  bear 
it,  and  which  consequently  least  need  it :  at 
those  parts  which  afford  most  self-gratula* 
tion.  If  a  covetous  man,  for  instance,  ex- 
amines himself,  instead  of  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  peccant  part,  he  applies  the  probe 
where  he  knows  it  will  not  go  very  deep ;  he 
turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  sobriety  of 
which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the  source. 
Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passion,  fondly 
rests  upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which  he 
considers  as  a  fair  commutation  for  some  fa- 
vourite vice,  that  would  cost  him  more  to  re- 
nounce than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  loo  much  disposed  to.  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases 
and  deceives  us,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  uoon 
that  part  which  we  do  not  choose  to  see.  be- 
cause we  are  resolved  not  to  quit.  Self-love 
always  holds  a  screen  between  the  superficial 
self-examiner  and  his  faults  The  nominal 
Christian  wraps  himself  up  in  forms  which 
he  makes  himself  believe  are  Religion.  He 
exults  in  what  he  does,  overlooks  what  he 
ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspects  that  what  is 
done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so 
we  generally  take  care  that  it  shall  be  that 
side  which  shall  confirm  some  old  prejudices. 
While  we  will  not  take  pains  to  correct 
those  prejudices  and  to  rectify  our  judgment, 
test  it  should  oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite 


opinion,  we  are  yet  as  eager  to  judge,  sai  ai 
forward  to  decide,  as  if  we  were  foSj  oseai 
ed  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  sound  jsdr- 
ment  may  be  made,  and  a  just  deassa 
formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  wt 
observe  a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice. 
as  well  in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  onfaat* 
ry  transactions ;  whether  we  are  exact  a 
our  measures  of  commendation  and  oeasue ; 
whether  we  do  not  bestow  extravagant  praise 
where  simple  approbation  aloae  is  daei 
whether  we  do  not  withhold  cxmmiesdattoi 
where,  if  given,  it  would  support  modesty 
and  encourage  merit ;  whether  what  de» 
serves  only  a  slight  censure  as  imprudent 
we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  or* 
dinary  merit,  in  the  hope  of  seeming  to  oop- 
selves  the  reputation  of  oandovr,  that  w 
may  on  other  occasions,  with  less  swncioo, 
depreciate  established  excellence,  we  ex- 
tol the  first  because  we  fancy  that  it  can 
come  into  no  competition  with  us,  and  w 
derogate  from  the  last  because  itobruoiy 
eclipses  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  ceascm* 
tiously  upright  in  our  estimation  of  benete; 
whether  when  we  have  a  favour  to  ass,  we 
do  not  depreciate  its  value,  when  wehnveoa 
to  grant  we  do  not  aggravate  it. 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it.  It  is  only  by  knowing  tin 
heart  that  we  can  reform  the  life.  Any  cart- 
less  observer  indeed,  when  bis  watcb  goe» 
wrong,  may  see  that  it  does  so,  by  casting  ai 
eye  on  the  dial  plate  ;  but  it  is  only  the  ar- 
tist who  takes  it  to  pieces  and  exaoMaeitre- 
ry  spring  and  every  wheel  separately,  tw 
who,  by  ascertaining  the  precise  >CMIfV* 
the  irregularity,  can  set  the  machine  right, 
and  restore  the  obstructed  movements. 

The  illusions  of  intellectual  vision  w«M 
be  materially  corrected  by  a  close  habit  of 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts. 
We  fill  much  too  large  a  space  in  oar  ova 
imaginations ;  we  fancy  we  take  sp  wore 
room  in  the  world  than  Providence  assigns 
to  an  individual  who  has  to  divide  D**j°fl 
ment  with  so  many  millions,  who  are  all  of 
equal  importance  in  their  own  eyes;  and 
who,  like  us,  are  elbowing  others  to  maJr* 
room  for  themselves.  Just  as  in  the  natural 
world,  where  every  particle  of  matter  wouw 
stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  iw  pl*^' " ,c 
were  not  ke?»t  in  order  bv  surroundnig  pi* 
tides;  the  pressure  of  other  parti  rcdncrt 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  **** 
it  would  escape,  if  it  were  not  tbss  pre**d 
and  acted  upon  on  all  sides.  The  0°"*:!**" 
tious  practise  we  have  been  Tt&mmeMl(%* 
would  greatly  assist  in  reducing  ns  tooor 
proper  dimensions,  and  in  limiting  i»  loon* 
proper  place.  We  should  be  sattMHVw'Jj 
we  could  see  our  real  diminutiveeeM.jJOjj 
the  speck  we  actually  occupy.  When  an* 
we  learn  from  our  own  feelings  of  bo*  fflW* 
consequence  every  man  is  to  hinself  ? 

Nor  must  the  examination  be  occa**041' 
but  regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  af- 
rears,  but  settle  our  accounts  frequent 
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Little  articles  will  run  up  to  a  targe  amount, 
if  they  are  not  cleared  off      Even  our  inno- 
cent days,  as  we  may  choose  to  call  them, 
will  not  have  passed  without  furnishing  their 
contingent — our  deadness  in  devotion-— our 
eagerness  for  human  applause— our  care  to 
conceal  our  faults   rather  than  to  correct 
them— our  negligent  performance  of  some 
relative  duty— our  imprudence  in  conversa- 
tion, especially  at  table— our  mconsideration 
—our  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  permitted 
indigencies— -let  us  keep  these— let  us  keep 
all  our  numerous  items  in  small  sums.     Let 
us  examine  them  while  the  particulars  are 
fresh  in  our  memory  ;    otherwise,  however 
we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  lesser  evils 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  greater,  we  may 
find  when  we  come  to  settle  the  grand  ac- 
count that  tbey  will  not  be  the  less  remem- 
bered for  not  having  been  recorded. 

And  let  it  be  one  subject  of  our  frequent 
inquiry,  whether  since  we  last  scrutinized 
our  hearts,  our  secular  affairs,  or  our  eter- 
nal concerns  have  had  the  predominance 
there  We  do  not  mean  which  of  them  has 
occupied  moat  of  our  time,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  which  must,  necessarily,  to  the  gene- 
rality, be  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  the  pres- 
ent fife  ;  but  on  which  our  affections  have 
been  most  bent;  and  especially  how  we 
have  conducted  ourselves  when  there  has 
arisen  a  competition  between  the  interests  of 
both. 

That  general  burst  of  sins  which  so  fre- 
quently rushes  in  on  the  consciences  of  the 
dying,  would  be  much  moderated  by  previ 
otis  habitant  self-examination.  It  will  not 
do  to  repent  in  the  lump.  The  sorrow  must 
be  pj  circumstantial  as  the  sin.  Indefinite 
repentance  is  no  repentance.  And  it  is  one 
grand  use  of  self-inquiry,  to  remind  us,  that 
all  unforsaken  sins  are  unrepented  sins. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  substantial 
comfort  attending"  a  minute  self-inspection, 
that  when  he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted, 
and  more  victories  over  temptation  obtained, 
be  has  a  solid  evidence  of  his  advancement, 
which  well  repays  his  trouble. 

The  faithful  searcher  into  his  own  heart, 
that  '  chamber  of  imagery/  feels  himself 
in  the  situation  of  the  prophet,*  who  being 
conducted  in  vision  from  one  idol  to  another, 
the  spirit  at  sight  of  each,  repeatedly  ex- 
claims, '  here  is  another'abomination  !*  The 
prophet  being  commanded  to  dig  deeper,  the 
further  he  penetrated  the  more  evils  he  fonnd, 
while  the  spirit  continued  to  cry  oat,  *  1  will 
show  thee  yet  more  abomination.1 

Self-examination  by  detecting  self-love, 
self  denial  by  weakening  its  power,  self-gov- 
ernment by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns  the 
temper  of  the  soul  from  its  natural  bias,  con- 
trols the  disorderly  appetite,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  meas 
ure  restores  to  the  man  that  dominion  over 
himself  which  God  at  first  gave  him  over  the 
inferior  creatures.  Desires,  passions,  and 
appetites  are  brought  to  move  somewhat 
more  in  their  appointed  order ;  subjects  not 


tyrants.  What  the  stoics  vainly  pretended 
to,  Christianity  effects.  It  restores  man  to 
a  dominion  over  his  own  will,  and  in  a  good 
measure  enthrones  him  in  that  empire  which 
he  bad  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the 
awful  world  within ;  not  indeed  with  self- 
complacency,  but  with  the  control  of  a  sove- 
reign ;  he  still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to 
indulge  security,  he  therefore  continues  his 
inspection  with  viligance,  but  without  per- 
turbation. He  continues  to  experience  a 
remainder  of  insubordination  and  disorder, 
but  this  rather  solicits  to  a  stricter  govern- 
ment than  drives  him  to  relax  his  dicrpline. 

This  self-inspection  somewhat  resembles 
the  correction  of  a  literary  performance. 
After  many  and  careful  revisals,  though  some 
grosser  faults  may  be  done  away ;  though 
the  errors  are  neither  quite  so  numerous, 
nor  so  glaring  as  at  first,  yet  the  critic  per- 
petually perceives  faults  which  he  had  not 
perceived  before ;  negligencies  appear  which 
he  bad  overlooked,  and  even  defects  start 
up  which  had  passed  on  him  for  beauties. 
He  finds  much  to  amend,  and  even  to  ex- 
punge, in  what  he  had  before  admired. 
When  by  rigorous  castigation  the  most  ac- 
knowledged faults  are  corrected,  his  critical 
aoumen,  improved  by  exercise,  and  a  more 
habitnal  acquaintance  with  his  subjects,  still 
detect  and  will  forever  detect,  new  imper- 
fections. But  he  neither  throws  aside  his 
work,  nor  remits  his  criticism,  which  if  it  do 
not  make  the  work  perfect,  will  at  least 
make  the  author  humble.  Conscious  that 
if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was,  it  is  still  at 
an  immeasureable  distance  from  the  required 
excellence. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  we  should  go  on 
repeating  periodically,  «Try  me,  O  God,' 
while  we  are  yet  neglecting  to  try  ourselves  > 
Is  there  not  something  more  like  defiance 
than  devotion  to  invite  the  inspection  of  Om- 
niscience to  that  heart  which  we  ourselves 
neglect  to  inspect  ?  How  can  a  Christian 
solemnly  cry  out  to  the  Almighty,  *  seek  the 
ground  of  my  heart,  prove  me  and  examine 
my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  ways 
of  wickedness  in  me,'  while  he  himself  neg- 
lects to '  examine  his  heart,'  is  afraid  of  *  pro- 
ving his  thoughts,1  and  dreads  to  inquire  if 
there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedness'  in  himself, 
knowing  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  lead  to 
the  expulsion. 

In  our  self-inquisition  let  us  fortify  our  vir- 
tue by  a  rigorous  exactness  in  calling  things 
by  their  proper  names.  Self-love  is  partic- 
ularly ingenious  in  inventing  disguises  of 
this  kind.  Let  us  lay  them  open,  strip  them 
bare,  face  them,  and  give  them  as  little  quar- 
ter as  if  they  were  the  faults  of  another.—* 
Let  us  not  call  wounded  pride  delicacy.— 
Self-love  is  made  up  of  soft  and  sickly  sen- 
sibilities. Not  that  sensibility  which  melts 
at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that  which  can- 
not endure  the  least  suffering  itself.  It  is 
alive  in  every  pore  where  self  is  concerned. 
A  touch  is  a  wound.  It  is  careless  in  inflict- 
ing pain,  but  exquisitely  awake  in  feeling  if. 
Tt  defends  itself  before  it  is  attacked,  re- 
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venges  affronts  before  tbey  are  offered,  and 
resents  as  an  insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an 
imperfection. 


isnment  at  finding'  that  we  are  not  perfect— 
This  sense  of  our  sins  should  make  as  Gam- 
ble but  not  desperate.     It  should  teach  ra  to 


In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us  |  distrust  every  thing  in. ourselves,  and  to  bope 
not  be  contented  to  examine  our  vices,  let  us  j  for  every  thing  from  God.    Tlie  more  we  lay 
examine .  our  virtues  also,    *  those  smaller  open  the  wounds  which  sin   has   made,  tfei 
faults.1      Let  us  scrutinize  to  the  bottom 
those  qualities  and  actions  which  have  more 
particularly   obtained    public  estimation  — 
Let  us  inquire  if  they  were  genuine  in  the 
principle,  simple  in  the  intention,  honest  in 
the  prosecution.    Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  in 
some  admired  instances  our  generosity  had  I  livered  in  the  catalogue  of  bra  own  virtaei 


more  earnestly  shall  we  seek  the  remedy 
which  Christianity  has  provided. 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge, 
we  are  glancing  about  us  for  grounds  of  sett- 
exultation  !  We  almost  resemble  the  phan- 
see,  who  with  so  much  self-complacency  6e- 


no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  charity  no  taint  of 
ostentation  ?  Whether,  when  we  did  such 
a  right  action  which  brought  us  credit,  we 
should  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we 
foreseen  that  it  would  incur  censure  Do 
we  never  deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking  a 
constitutional  indifference  of  temper  for 
Christian  moderation  ?  Do  we  never  con 
strue  our  love  of  ease  into  deadness  of  the 
world  ?  Our  animal  activity  into  Christian, 
zeal  ?  Do  we  never  mistake  our  obstinacy 
for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  our  sel- 
fishness for  feeling,  our  love  of  controversy 
for  the  love  of  God,  our  indolence  of  tem- 
per for  superiority  to  human  applause  ? — 
When  we  have  stripped  our  good  qualities 
bare ;  when  we  have  made  all  due  deduc- 
tions for  natural  temper,  easiness  of  disposi- 
tion, self-interest;  desire  of  admiration  ;  of 
every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  illegiti- 
mate motive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  ac- 
count, and  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  how 
little  there  will  remain.  Pride  may  impose 
itself  upon  us,  even  in  the  shape  of  repent- 
ance. The  humble  Christian  is-  grieved  at 
his  faults,  the  proud  man  is  angry  at  them. — 
He  is  indignant  when  he  discovers*  he  has 
done  wrong,  not  so  much  because  his  sin  of- 
fends God,  as  because  it  has  let  him  see  that 
he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  he  had  tried  to 
make  himself  believe. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  excite  us  to  the 
humbling  of  our  pride,  than  to  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  good  actions ;  the  former  i9 
more  difficult  as  it  is  less  pleasant  That 
very  pride  will  of  itself  stimulate  to  the  per- 
formance of  many  things  that  are  laudable* 
These  performances  will  reproduce  pride, 
as  they  were  produced  by  it  ;  whereas  hu- 
mility has  no  outward  stimulus.  Divine 
grace  alone  produces  it.  It  is  so  far  from 
being  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  that  it  is 
not  humility,  till  it  has  laid  the  desire  of  fame 
in  the  dust 

If  an  actual  virtue  consists,  as  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the 
dominion  over  the  contrary  vice,  humility  is 
the  conquest  over  pride,  charity  over  selfish- 
ness; not  only  a  victory  over  the  natural 
temper,  but  a  substitution  of  the  opposite 
quality  This  proves  that  all  virtue  is  found- 
ed in  self-denial,  self-denial  in  self-know- 
ledge, and  self-knowledge  in  self-examina- 
tion. Pride  so  insinuates  itself  in  all  we  do, 
and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  humili- 
ty has  not  seldom  its  origin  in  pride  That 
very  impatience  which  we  feel  at  the  percep- 
tion of  our  faults  is  produced  by  the  aston- 


and  other  men's  sins,  and,  like  the  Tartars, 
who  think  they  possess  the  qualities  of  thus* 
they  murder,  fancied  that  the  sins  of  wines 
he  accused  the  publican  would  swell  tfcs 
am  >unt  of  his  own  good  deeds.  lake  him 
we  take  a  few  items  from  memory,  and  a  far 
more  from  imagination.  Instead  of  putting 
down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised,  we 
are  looking  round  on  oar  good  works  for 
buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  excuse  oar- 
selves  from  the  imputation  of  many  faults  by 
alleging  that  they  are  common,  and  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  ourselves.  This  is  one  of 
the  weakest  of  our  deceits  Faults  are  not 
less  personally  ours  because  others  commit 
them.  There  is  divisibility  in  sin  as  well  at 
in  matter.  Is  it  any  diminution  of  our  error 
that  others  are  guilty  of  the  same  ? 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrious  princi- 
ple, has  generally  two  concerns  in  band  at 
the  same  time     It  is  as  busy  in  concealing 
our  own  defects  as  in  detecting  those  of 
others,  especially  those  of  the  wise  and  good. 
We  might  indeed  direct  its  activity  m  the 
latter  instance  to  our  own  advantage,  far  if 
the  faults  of  good  men  are  injurious  to  them- 
selves, they  might  be  rendered  profitable  to 
us,  if  we  were  careful  to  convert  them  to 
their  true  use.    But  instead  of  turning  then 
into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own  watch- 
fulness, we  employ  them  mischievously  in 
two  ways.     We  lessen  our  respect  for  pious 
characters  when  we  see  the  infirmities  wine* 
are  blended  with  their  fine  qualities,  and  we 
turn  their  failings  into  a  justification  of  our 
own,  which  arenot  like  theirs,  overshadowed 
with  virtues.     To  admire  the  excellences  of 
others  without  imitating  them  is  fruitless  ad- 
miration ;  to  condemn  their  errors  without 
avoiding  them  is  un  profitable  censoriousnes. 
When  we  are  compelled  by  our  conscience 
to  acknowledge  and   regret  anv  fault  we 
have  recently  committed,  thtB  fault  so  presses 
upon  our  recollection,  that  we  seem  to  forget 
th»t  we  have  any  other.     This  single  efror 
fills  our  mind,  and  we  look  at  it  as  through  a 
telescope,  which,  while  it  shows  an  object, 
confines  the  sight  to  that  one  object  exclu- 
sively.   Others  indeed  are  more  effectually 
shut  out,  than  if  we  were  not  examining 
this.    Thus  while  the  object  in  question  ii 
magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  dida  >: 
exist. 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kind  of 
system  not  to  profit  by  any  tiling  without  us, 
and  not  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  wiA 
any  thing  within  us.    Though  we  ire  per- 
petually remarking  on  the  defects  of  otberf. 
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yet  when  does  the  remark  lead  us  to  study 
and  to  root  out  the  6ame  defects  in  our  own 
hearts  ?  We  are  almost  every  day  hearing 
of  the  death  of  others,  but  does  it  induce  us 
to  reflect  on  death  as  a  thing  in  which  we 
hare  an  individual  concern  ?  We  consider 
the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  seldom 
apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  others 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure, 
but  how  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  one 
for  our  own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  for 
our  own  preparation  ?* 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  philoso- 
phy. In  every  science  the  diligent  professor 
is  always  afraid  there  may  be  some  secret 
which  be  has  not  yet  attained,  some  occult 
principle  which  would  reward  the  labour  of 
'  discovery,  something  even  which  the  assidu- 
ous and  intelligent  have  actually  found  out, 
but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  his  pursuit. 
And  shall  the  Christian  stop  short  in  bis  scru- 
tiny, shall  be  not  examine  and  inquire  till 
he  lavs  bold  on  the  very  heart  and  core  of 
religion  ? 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be 
the  prevailing  study,  and  exoerimcutal  re- 
ligion be  branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusi- 
asm, the  cant  of  a  hollow  profession  ?  Shall 
we  never  labour  to  establish  the  distinction 
between  appearance  and  reality,  between 
studying  religion  critically  and  embracing  it 
pratically,  between  haviug  our  conduct  cred- 
itable and  our  hearts  sanctified  ?  Shall  we 
not  aspire  to  do  the  best  tilings  from  the 
highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments  ?  Why  should  we  remain 
in  the  vestibule  when  toe  sanctuary  is  open  ? 
Why  should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the 
outer  courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enier 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  ? 

Natural  reason  is  oot  likely  to  furnish  ar- 
guments sufficiently  cogent,  nor  motives  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  drive  us  to  a  close  self- 
inspection.  Our  corruptions  foster  I  his  ig- 
norance. To  this  they  owe  their  undispu- 
ted possession  of  our  hearts.  No  principle 
short  of  Christianity  is  strong  enough  to 
impel  us  to  a  study  so  disagreeable  as  that  of 
our  faults.  Of  Christianity,  humility  is  the 
prime  grace,  and  this  grace  can  never  take 
root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  lives  in  ig- 
norance of  itself.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
greatness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do 
not  know  the  imperfections  of  our  virtues, 
the  fallability  of  our  best  resolutions,  the  in- 
firmity of  our  purest  purposes,  we  cannot 
be  humble  ;  if  we  are  not  humble,  we  can- 
not be  Christians. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end 
to  this  vigilance  ?  Is  there  no  assigned  pc 
riod  when  this  self-denial  may  become  un- 
necessary ?  No  given  point  when  we  may 
be  emancipated  from  this  vexatious  self- in- 
spection ?  Is  the  matured  Christian  to  be 
a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  as  the  novice  ? 
The  true  answer  is — we  may  cease  to  watch 

*  For  thii  hint,  and  a  few  others  on  the  same 
subject,  the  author  i«  indebted  to  that  excellent 
<  hristian  moralist,  M~  Nicole. 
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when  our  spiritual  enemy  ceases  to  assail. 
We  may  be  off  our  guard  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  temptation  without  We  may 
cease  our  self-denial  when  there  is  no  more 
corruption  within.  We  may  give  the  reins 
to  our  imagination  when  we  are  sure  .its 
tendencies  will  be  towards  heaven.  We 
may  dismiss  repentance  when  sin  is  abolish- 
ed We  may  indulge  selfishness  when  we 
can  do  it  without  danger  to  our  souls.  We 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer  nee<J 
the  favour  of  God.  We  may  cease  to  praise 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracious  to  us. — 
To  discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period 
short  of  this,  will  be  to  defeat  all  the  virtues 
we  have  practised  on  earth,  to  put  to  hazard 
all  our  hopes  of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

fl  The  idol  Self,'  says  an  excellent  old  di- 
vine,* '  has  made  more  desolation  among 
men  than  ever  was  made  in  those  places 
where  idols  were  served  by  human  sacrifices. 
It  has  preyed  more  fiercely  on  humau  lives, 
than  Moloch  or  the  Minotaur.' 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvious,  but 
it  is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry, 
than  to  set  up  self  in  opposition  to  God.  fo 
devote  ourselves  to  this  service  is  as  perfect 
slavery  as  the  service  of  God  is  perfect  free- 
dom. If  we  cannot  imitate  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  his  death,  we  are  called  upon  to 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  will. 
Even  the  Son  of  God  declared  ( I  came  not 
to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  who 
sent  me.'  This  was  his  grand  lesson,  this 
was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self-will  is  the  ever  flowing  fountain  of  all 
the  evil  tempers  which  deform  our  hearts,  of 
all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and 
disorder  society ;  the  root  of  bitterness  on 
which  all  its  corrupt  fruits  grow.  We  set  up 
our  own  understanding  against  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  our  own  passions  against  the 
will  of  God.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise period  when  sensuality  ceased  to  govern 
in  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  pride 
in  the  intellectual,  that  period  would  form 
the  most  memorable  era  of  the  Christian  life; 
from  that  moment  he  begins  a  new  date  of 
liberty  and  happiness  ;  from  that  stage  he 
sets  out  on  a  new  career  of  peace,  liberty, 
and  virtue. 

Self-love  is  a  Proteus  of  all  shapes,  shades, 
and  complexions.  It  has  the  power  of  dila- 
tion and  contraction  as  best  serves  the  occa- 
sion There  is  no  crevice  so  small  through 
which  its  subtle  essence  cannot  force  its  way, 
no  space  so  ample  that  it  cannot  stretch  it- 
self to  fill— It  is  of  all  degrees  of  refine- 
ment, so  coarse  and  hungry  as  to  gorge  itself 
with  the  grossest  adulation  ;  so  fastidious  as 
to  require  a  homage  as  refined  as  itself ;  so 
artful  af  to  elude  the  detection  of^ordinary 
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observers;  so  specious  as  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  very  heart  in  which  it  reigns 
paramount :  jet,  though  so  extravagant  in 
its  appetites,  it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
imposes,  a  delicacy  which  veils  its  deformity, 
an  artificial  character  which  keeps  its  real 
one  ont  of  sight. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  self-love  as  if  it 
were  only  a  symptom,  whereas  it  is  the  dis- 
temper itself;  a  malignant  distemper  which 
has  possession  of  the  moral  constitution,  of 
which  malady  every  part  of  the  system  par- 
ticipates. In  direct  opposition  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  touch  of  the  fabled  king, 
which  converted  the  basest  materials  into 
gold,  this  corrupting  principle  pollutes,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  it,  whatever  is  in  it- 
self great  and  noble. 

Self-love  is  the  centre  of  the  unrenewed 
heart.  This  stirring  principle,  as  has  been 
observed,  serves  indeed 

The  virtuous  mind  to  wake  ; 

but  it  disturbs  it  from  its  slumber  to  ends  and 
purposes  directly  opposite  to  those  assigned 
to  it  by  our  incomparable  bard.*  Self-love 
is  by  no  means  *  the  small  pebble  which  stirs 
the  peaceful  lake.'  It  is  rather  the  pent-up 
wind  within,  which  causes  the  earthquake ; 
it  is  the  tempest  which  agitates  the  sleeping 
ocean.  Had  the  image  been  as  just  as  its 
clothing  is  beautiful ;  or  rather  had  Jtfir. 
Pope  been  as  sound  a  theologian  as  he  was  an 
exquisite  poet,  the  allusion  in  his  hands  might 
have  conveyed  a  sounder  meaning  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  elegance.  This  might 
have  been  effected  by  only  substituting  the 
effect  for  the  cause  ;  that  is,  by  making  be- 
nevolence the  principle  instead  of  the  con- 
sequence, and  i>y  discarding  self-love  from 
its  central  situation  in  the  construction  of  the 
metaphor. 

But  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  prince- 
ly robes,  he  knew  that  his  own  splendid  pow- 
ers could  at  any  time  transform  meanness 
into  majesty,  and  deformity  into  beauty. 

After  all  however,  le  vrcti  t$t  It  teal  beau. 
Had  he  not  blindly  adopted  the  misleading* 
system  of  the  noble  sceptic,  *  bis  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,*  he  might  have  trans- 
ferred the  shining  attributes  of  the  base-born 
thing  which  be  has  dressed  out  with  so  many 
graces,  to  the  legitimate  claimant—benevo- 
lence ;  of  which  self-love  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing, as  he  represents,  the  moving  spring,  that 
they  are  both  working  in  a  course  of  inces- 
sant counteraction,  the  spirit  striving  against 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against  the  spirit. 

To  Christian  benevolence  all  the  happy 
effects  attributed  to  self-love  might  hare  been 
fairly  traced.  It  was  only  to  dislodge  the 
idol  and  make  the  love  of  God  the  centre, 
and  the  poet's  delightful  numbers  might  have 
conveyed  truths  worthy  of  so  perfect  a  ve- 
hicle. *  This  centre  moved/  does  indeed 
extend  its  pervading  influence  in  the  very 
manner  ascribed  to  the  opposite  principle ; 
does  indeed  spread  from  its  throne  in  the  in- 
dividual breast,  to  all  those  successive  cir- 
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|  cles,  c  wide  and  more  wide,*  ef  which  the 
poet  makes  self-love  the  first  merer.* 

The  apostle  James  appears  to  hare  bees 
of  a  different  opinion  froth  the  ethic  hard ; 
he  speaks  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  pesofe 
stirred  the  lake  a  little  too  roughly .  lie  us- 
ees this  mischievous  principle  frees  its  btrth 
to  the  largest  extent  of  its  malign  influence. 
—The  question,  *  whence  come  wars  sod 
fightings  among  you,'  he  answers  by  anoth- 
er question  ;— l  Come  they  not  hessee,  era 
of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  mmmben? 

The  same  pervading  spirit  which  create 
hostility  between  nations,  creates  asrunwity 
among  neighbours,  and  discord  m  fomihes. 
It  is  the  same  principle  which,  having  in  tbf 
beginning  made  '  Cain  the  first  male  child.' 
a  morderer  in  his  father's  boose,  has  bees 
ever  since  in  perpetual  operation;  has  sees 
transmitted  in  one  unbroken  line  of  succes- 
sion, through  that  long  chain  of  crimes  « 
which  history  is  composed,  to  the  present  tri- 
umphant spoiler  of  Europe.— In  cnltivatei 
societies,  laws  repress,  by  punishing,  the  overt 
act  in  private  individuals,  but  no  one  this? 
but  the  Christian  religion  has  ever  bees  de- 
vised to  cleanse  the  spring. 

*  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  sad 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  ?  This 
proposition,  this  interrogation,  we  rend  with 
complacency,  and  both  the  aphorism  and  the 

Suestion  being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we 
link  it  would  not  be  decent  to  controvert 
it.  We  read  it  however  with  a  secret  reserv- 
ation, that  it  is  only  the  heart  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  is  meant,  and  we  rarek 
make  the  application  which  the  Scripture 
intended.  Each  hopes  that  there  is  one  heart 
which  may  escape  tne  charge,  and  be  makes 
the  single  exception  in  favour  of  his  own. 
But  if  the  exception  which  every  one  makes 
were  true,  there  would  not  be  a  deceitful  or 
wicked  heart  in  the  world 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
self-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practice  com*** 
in  question  we  are  as  blindfolded  as  if  our 
happiness  depended  on  our  ignorance.  To 
lay  bold  on  a  religious  truth,  and  lb  maintain 
our  hold,  is  no  easy  matter.  Our  under- 
standings are  not  more  ready  to  receive  than 
our  affections  to  lose  it.  We  like  to  have  an 
intellectual  knowledge  of  divine  things,  but 
to  cultivate  a  spiritual  acquaintance  with 
them  cannot  be  effected  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
We  can  even  more  readily  force  ourselves  to 
believe  that  which  has  no  affinity  with  our 
understanding,  than  we  can  bring  ourselves 

*  Self-love  thus  pushed  to  social,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wsko, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  roov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  wiU  ajnbnce. 
Hip  country  next*  and  next  all  fcumaa  race. 

The  author  hopes  to  be  forgiven  for  these  rr- 
marks  :  she  has  hazarded  them  for  the  sake  of  her 
more  youthful  readers.— She  has  not  forgotten  the 
time  when,  in  the  admiration  of  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, she  never  suspected  that  the  principle  *< 
these  finished  verses  vros  lest  exca^lesl  than  tw. 
poelrv. 
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fo  choose  that  which  has  no  interest  in  our 
will,   no  correspondence  with  oar  passions. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  is,  to  en* 
deavour  to  conquer  this  antipathy  to  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  against  whien  the  human 
heart  so  sturdily  holds  out.  The  learned  take 
incredible  pains  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge*   The  philosopher  cheerfully  consumes 
the  midnight  oil  in  his  laborious  pursuits;  he 
willingly  sacrifices  food  and  rest  to  conquer 
a  difficulty  in  science.    Here  the  labour  is 
pleasant,  the  fatigue  is  grateful,  the  very  dif- 
ficulty is  not  without  its  charms.    Why  do 
we  feel  so  differently  in  our  religious  pur- 
suits?   Because  in  the  most  operose  human 
studies,  there  is  no  contradiction  -of  self, 
there  is  no  opposition  to  the  will,  there  is  no 
combat  of  the  affections.    If  the  passions  are 
at  all  implicated,  if  self-lore  is  at  all  con- 
cerned, it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  gratification 
than  of  opposition. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mechanical 
Christianity.  There  are  good  imitations  of 
religion,  so  well  executed  and  so  resembling, 
as  not  only  to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the 
artist.  Self-love  in  its  various  artifices  to 
deceive  us  to  our  ruin,  sometimes  makes  use 
of  a  means,  which*  if  properly  used,  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  that  can  be  devised  to 
preserve  us  from  its  influence— the  perusal  of 
pious  books. 

But  these  very  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant,  the  indoleot,  and  the  self  satisfied, 
produce  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that 
which  they  were  intended  to  produce,  and 
which  they  actually  do  produce  on  minds 
prepared  for  the  perusal.  They  inflate  where 
they  were  intended  to  humble.    As  some 
hypochondriacs,  who  amuse  their  melancholy 
hours  with  consulting  indiscriminately  every 
medical  book  which  (alls  in  their  way,  fancy 
they  find  their  own  case  in  every  page,  their 
own  ailment  in  the  ailment  of  every  pa- 
tient, till  they  believe  they  actually  feel  eve- 
ry pain  of  which  they  read,  though  the  work 
treats  of  cases  diametrically  opposite  to  their 
own:— so  the   religious  valetudinarian,  as 
unreasonably  elated  as  the  others  are  depres- 
sed, reads  books  descriptive  of  a  highly  reli- 
gious state,  with  the  same  unhappy  self-ap- 
plication.   He  feels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a 
watch  that  has  no  movements  in  common 
with  it,  yet  he  fancies  that  they  go  exactly 
alike.    He  dwells  with  dehght  on  symptoms, 
not  one  of  which  belongs  to  him,  and  flatters 
himself  with  their  supposed  agreement.    He 
observes  in  those  books  what  are  the  signs 
of  grace,  and  he  observes  them  with  com- 
plete self-application;  be   traces  what  are 
the  evidences  of  bein*  in  God's  favour,  and 
those  evidences  he  finds  in  himself. 

Self-ignorance  appropriates  truths  faithful- 
ly stated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The  pre- 
sumption of  the  novice  arrogates  to  itself  the 
experience  of  the  advanced  Christian.  He 
is  persuaded  that  it  is  bis  own  case,  and  seizes 
on  the  consolations  which  Wong  only  to  tlte 
most  elevated  piety.  Self-knowledge  woeld 
correct  the  judgment  It  would  teach  us  to 
use  the  pattern  held  oat  as  an  original  to 
copy,  instead  of  leading  us  to  fancy  that  we 


are  already  wrought  into  the  assimilation. 
It  would  teach  us  when  we  read  the  history 
of  an  established  Christian,  to  labour  after 
a  conformity  to  it,  instead  of  mistaking  it  for 
the  delineation  of  our  own  character. 

Human  prudence,  daily  experience,  self- 
love,  all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  all 
motives  combined  do  not  teach  us  to  distrust 
ourselves;  we  confide  unreservedly  in  our 
own  heart,  though  as  a  guide  k  misleads,  as 
a  counsellor  it  betrays.  Jt  is  both  party 
and  judge*  As  the  one,  it  blinds  through  ig- 
norance, as  the  other,  it  acquits  through  par- 
tiality. 

Though  we  value  ourselves  upon  our  dis- 
cretion in  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in  oth- 
ers, yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend, 
any  neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has 
deceived  as  so  often  as  we  have  deceived  our- 
selves. If  any  acquaintance  betray  us,  we 
take  warning,  are  on  the  watch,  and  are 
careful  not  to  trust  him  again.  But  however 
frequently  the  bosom  traitor  deceive  and  mis* 
lean,  no  snob  determined  stand  is  made 
against  his  treachery :  we  lie  as  open  to  his 
next  assault  as  if  be  had  never  betrayed 
us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  past  delusion  to  guard  against  the  fu- 
ture. 

Yet  if  another  deceive  us,  it  is  only  in 
matters  respecting  this  world;  but  we  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  things  of  eternal  moment. 
The  treachery  of  others  can  only  affect  our 
fortune  or  our  fame,  or  at  worst  our  peace ; 
but  the  internal  traitor  may  mislead  us  to  our 
everlasting  destruction.  We  are  too  much 
disposed  to  suspect  others  who  probably  have 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  in- 
jure us,  but  we  seldom  suspect  our  own  heart 
though  it  possesses  and  employs  both.  We 
ought  however  fairly  to  distinguish  between 
the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypocrisy  of  self- 
love.  Those  who  content  themselves  with 
talking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  implied  the 
praotioe,  and  who  expect  to  be  thourbt  good, 
because  they  commend  goodness,  only  propa- 
gate the  deceit  which  has  misled  thetnsel? es, 
whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  even  believe 
herself.  She  has  deeper  motives;  she  has 
designs  to  answer,  competitions  to  promote, 
projects  to  effect  But  mere  vanity  can  sub- 
sist on  the  thin  air  of  the  admiration  she  so- 
licits, without  intending  to  get  any  thing  by 
it  She  is  gratuitous  in  her  loquacity ;  for 
she  is  ready  to  display  her  own  merit  to  those 
who  have  nothing  to  give  in  return,  whose 
applause  brings  no  profit,  and  whose  censure 
no  disgrace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  judge  of 
things  not  according  to  the  opinion  of  others 
in  cases  foreign  to  ourselves ;  cases  on  which 
we  have  no  correct  means  of  determining; 
hot  we  do  it  in  things  which  relate  immedi- 
ately to  ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  but 
the  opinion  of  others  our  standard  in  points 
which  others  cannot  know,  and  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  be  ignorant.  We  are  as  fond 
of  ibe  applauses  even  of  the  upper  gallery  as 
the  dramatic  poet  Like  him  we  affect  to 
despise  the  mob  considered  as  individual 
judges,  yet  as  a  mass,  we  covet  their  ap- 
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plause.  Like  him  we  feel  strengthened  by 
the  number  of  voices  in  our  favour,  and  are 
leas  anxious  about  the  goodness  of  the  work, 
than  the  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Suc- 
cess is  merit  in  the  eye  of  both. 

But  even  though  we  may  put  more  refine- 
ment into  our  self-love,  it  is  self-love  still. 
No  subtlety  of  reasoning,  no  elegance  of 
taste,  though  it  may  disguise  the  radical  prin- 
ciple, can  destroy  it.  We  are  still  too  much 
in  love  with  flattery,  even  though  we  may 
profess  to  despise  tnat  praise  which  depends 
on  the  acclamations  of  the  vulgar.  But  if 
we  are  over  anxious  for  the  admiration  of  the 
better  born  and  the  better  bred,  this  by  no 
means  proves  that  we  are  not  vain ;  it  only 
proves  that  our  vanity  has  a. better  taste. 
Our  appetite  is  not  coarse  enough  perhaps  to 
rehab  that  popularity  which  ordinary  ambi- 
tion covets,  but  do  we  never  feed  in  secret 
on  the  applauses  of  more  distinguished  judg- 
es ?  Is  not  their  having  extolled  our  merit  a 
confirmation  of  our  discernment,  and  the 
chief  ground  of  our  high  opinion  of  theirs? 

But  if  any  circumstance  arise  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
which  thny  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
general  character  remain  unimpeachable, 
and  their  general  conduct  as  meritorious  as 
when  we  most  admired  them,  do  we  not  be- 
gin to  judge  them  unfavourably  ?  Do  we  not 
begin  to  question  their  claim  to  that  discern- 
ment which  we  had  ascribed  to  them,  to  sus- 
pect the  soundness  of  their  judgment  which 
we  had  so  loudly  commended  ?  It  is  well 
if  we  do  not  entertain  some  doubt  of  the 
rectitude  of  their  principles,  as  we  pro- 
bably do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship. 
We  do  not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
prejudice,  which  misrepresentation,  which 
party  may  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind. 
8UU  less  dees  it  enter  into  our  calculation 
that  we  may  actually  have  deserved  their 
disapprobation,  that  something  in  our  con- 
duct may  have  incurred  the  change  in 
theirs. 

It  is  no  low  attainment  to  detect  this  lurk- 
ing injustice  in  our  hearts,  to  strive  against 
it,  to  pray  against  it,  and  especially  to  con- 
quer it.  We  may  reckon  that  we  have  ac- 
quired a  sound  principle  of  integrity  when 
prejudice  no  longer  blinds  our  judgment,  nor 
resentment  biasses  our  justice ;  when  we  do 
not  make  our  opinion  of  another  depend  on 
the  opinion  which  we  conceive  he  entertains 
of  us.  We  must  keep  a  just  measure,  and 
hold  an  even  balance  in  judging  of  ourselves 
as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have  no  false 
estimate  which  shall  incline  to  condemnation 
without,  or  to  partiality  within.  The  ex- 
amining principle  must  be  kept  sound,  or 
our  determination  will  not  be  exact.  It  must 
be  at  once  a  testimony  of  our  rectitude,  and 
an  incentive  to  it. 

In  order  to  improve  this  principle,  we 
should  make  it  a  test  of  our  sincerity  to 
search  out  and  to  commend  the  good  quali- 
ties of  those  who  do  not  like  us.  But  this 
must  be  done  without  affectation,  and  with- 
out insincerity.  We  must  practice  no  false 
candour.    If  we  are  not  on  our  guard  we 


i  may  be  laying- out  for  the  praise  of  generoe- 
ty,  while  we  are  only  exercising  a  simpkaci 
of  justice.  These  refinements  of  see-tax 
arc  the  dangers  only  of  spirits  of  the  bigte 
order;  but  to  such  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhao^ 
ble.  If  people  ertol  us,  we  feel  o*r  good 
opinion  of  ourselves  confirmed.  If  they  fl^ 
like  us,  we  do  not  think  the  worse  of  our- 
selves, but  of  them ;  it  is  not  toe  who  wast 
merit  but  they  who  want  penetration.  If  we 
cannot  refuse  them  discernment,  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  are  not  so  much  insensi- 
ble to  our  worth  as  envious  of  it.  There  b 
no  shift,  stratagem,  or  device  which  we  do 
not  employ  to  make  us  stand  well  with  our- 
selves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  our  own  char* 
acter  unfairly  in  two  ways ;  by  referring  to 
some  one  signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  sues 
acts  were  the  common  habit  of  our  lives,  and 
by  treating  our  habitual  faults,  not  as  com- 
mon habits,  but  occasional  failures.  There 
is  scarcely  any  fault  in  another  which  offend: 
us  more  than  Vanity,  though  perhaps  there  is 
none  that  really  injures  us  so  Kttle.  We 
have  no  patience  that  another  should  be  a* 
full  of  self-love  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  be; 
so  full  of  himself  as  to  have  little  leisure  to 
attend  to  us.  We  are  particularly  quick 
sighted  to  the  smallest  of  his  imperfections 
which  interferes  with  our  self-esteem,  whik 
we  are  lenient  to  his  more  grave  offences, 
which  by  not  coming  in  contact  with  our  van- 
ity, do  not  shock  our  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  tore  our- 
selves so  much  better  than  we  love  any  other 
person,  yet  there  is  hardly  one,  however  lit- 
tle we  value  him,  that  we  had  not  rather  be 
alone  with,  that  we  had  not  rather  convene 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  close 
quarters  with,  than  ourselves  f  Scarcely  one 
whose  private  history,  whose  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, actions,  and  motives  we  had  not  rather 
pry  into  than  our  own.  Do  we  not  use  every 
art  and  contrivance  to  avoid  getting  at  the 
truth  of  our  own  character.9  Do  we  not  en- 
deavour to  keep  ourselves  ignorant  of  what 
every  one  else  knows  respecting  our  faults, 
and  do  we  not  account  that  man  our  enemy, 
who  takes  on  himself  the  best  office  of  a 
friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  our  real  state 
and  condition  ? 

The  little  satisfaction  people  find  when 
they  faithfully  look  within,  makes  them  fly 
more  eagerly  to  things  without.  Early  prac- 
tice and  long  habit  might  conquer  the  repug- 
nance to  look  at  home,  and  the  fondness  tor 
looking  abroad.  Familiarity  often  makes 
us  pleased  with  the  society  which,  while 
strangers,  we  dreaded.  Intimacy  with  our- 
selves might  produce  a  similar  effect* 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  just 
knowledge  of  our  own  character,  could  we 
ascertain  the  teal  opinion  of  others  respect- 
ing us ;  but  that  opinion  being,  except  in  a 
moment  of  resentment,  carefully  kept  from 
us  by  our  own  precautions,  profits  us  no- 
thing. We  do  not  choose  to  (enow  their  se- 
cret sentiments,  because  we  do  not  choose 
to  be  cured  of  our  error;  because  we  *k>re 
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darkness  rather  than  light ;'  because  we  con- 
ceive that  in  parting  with  our  vanity,  we 
should  part  with  the  only  comfort  we  have, 
that  of  being  ignorant  of  our  own  faults. 

Self-  knowledge  would  materially  contribute 
to  our  happiness,  by  curing  us  of  that  self-suf- 
ficiency which  is  continually  exposing  us  to 
mortifications.  The  hourly  rubs  and  vexa- 
tions which  pride  undergoes,  is  far  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  short  intoxication  of 
pleasure' which  it  snatches. 

The  enemy  within  is  always  in  a  confede- 
racy with  the  enemy  without,  whether  that 
enemy  be  the  world  or  the  devil.  The  do 
tnestic  foe  accommodates  itself  to  their  allure- 
ments, flatters  our  weaknesses,  throws  a  veil 
over  our  vices,  tarnishes  our  good  deeds, 
gilds  oar  bad  ones,  hoodwinks  our  judgment, 
and  works  hard  to  conceal  our  internal 
sprints  of  action.   • 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imitating  what- 
ever the  world  admires,  even  though  it  should 
be  the  Christian  virtues.  It  leads  us  from 
our  regard  to  reputation  to  avoid  all  vices, 
not  only  which  would  bring  punishment  but 
discredit  by  the  commission.  It  can  even 
assume  the  zeal  and  copy  the  activity  or 
Christian  charity.  It  communicates  to  our 
conduct  those  properties  and  graces,  mani- 
fested in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  actu- 
ated by  a  sounder  motive.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  object  of  the 
one  is  to  please  God,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  man. 

Self-love  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others 
by  its  own,  is  aware  that  nothing  excites  so 
much  odium  as  its  own  character  would  do, 
if  nakedly  exhibited  We  feel,  by  our 
own  disgust  at  its  exhibition  in  others,  how 
much  disgust  we  ourselves  should  excite  did 
we-  not  invest  it  with  the  soft  garb  of  gentle 
manners  and  polished  address.  When  there- 
fore we  would  not  condescend  *  to  take  the 
lowest  place,  to  think  others  better  than 
ourselves,  to  be  courteous  and  pitiful,'  on  the 
true  scripture  ground,  politeness  steps  in  as 
the  acciaented  substitute  of  humility,  and 
the  counterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by 
those  who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
jewel. 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mind,  which 
will  often  restrain  a  well-bred  man  from  sor- 
did pleasures  and  frross  voluptuousness.  He 
will  be  led  by  his  good  taste  perhaps  not 
only  to  abhor  the  excesses  of  vice,  but  to  ad- 
mire the  theory  of  virtue.  But  it  is  only  the 
crapule  of  vice  which  he  will  abhor.  Ex 
quisite  gratifications,  sober  luxury,  incessant 
but  not  unmeasured  enjoyment,  form  the 
principle  of  his  plan  of  life,  and  if  he  observe 
a  temperance  in  his  pleasures,  it  is  only  be- 
cause excess  would  take  off  the  edge,  destroy 
the  zest,  and  abridge  the  gratification.  By 
resisting  gross  vices  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he  has  made 
all  the  sacrifices  which  self-denial  imposes. 
Inwardly  satisfied,  he  compares  himself  with 
those  who  have  sunk  into  coarser  indulgen- 
ces, enjoys  his  own  superiority  in  health, 
credit  and  unimpaired  faculties,  and  tri- 
umphs in  the  dignity  of  his  own  character. 


There  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allow- 
ed, a  sort  of  religious  self-deceit,  an  affection 
of  humility  which  is  in  reality  full  of  life, 
which  resolves  all  importance  into  what  con- 
cerns self,  which  only  looks  at  things  as 
they  refer  to  life.  This  religious  vanity  op- 
erates in  two  ways : — We  not  only  fly  out  at 
the  imputation  of  the  smallest  individual 
fault,  while  at  the  same  time  we  affect  to 
charge  ourselves  with  more  corruption  than 
is  attributed  to  us ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
while  we  are  lamenting  our  general  want  of 
all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  particle  that 
is  disputed.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  ques- 
tion always  happens  to-  be  the  very  one  to 
which  we  mt/rt  lay  claim,  however  deficient 
in  others.— Thus,  while  renouncing  the  pre- 
tensions to  every  virtue,  *  we  depreciate  our- 
selves into  all '  We  had  rather  talk  even  of 
our  faults  than  not  occupy  the  fore-ground  of 
the  canvass. 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  telling  our 
faults,  but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them ;  in 
hearing  them  patiently  and  even  thankfully ; 
in  correcting  ourselves  when  told ;  in  not 
hating  those  who  tell  us  of  them.  If  we  were 
little  in  our  own  eyes,  and  felt  our  real  insig- 
nificance, we  should  avoid  false  humility  as 
much  as  mere  obvious  vanity  ;  but  we  sel- 
dom dwell  on  our  faults  except  in  a  general 
way,  and  rarely  on  those  of  which  we  are  re- 
ally guilty  We  do  it  in  the  hope  of  being 
contradicted,  and  thus  of  being  confirmed  in 
the  secret  good  opinion  we  entertain  of  our- 
selves. It  is  not  enough  that  we  inveigh 
against  ourselves,  we  must  in  a  manner  for- 
get ourselves  This  oblivion  of  self  from  a 
pure  principle,  would  go  further  towards  our 
advancement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the 
most  splendid  actions  performed  on  the  oppo- 
site rround. 

That  self-knowledge  which  teaches  us  hu- 
mility, teaches  us  compassion  also.  The  sick 
pity  the  sick.  They  sympathize  with  the 
disorder  of  which  they  reel  the  symptoms  in 
themselves.  Self-knowledge  also  checks  in- 
justice by  establishing  the  equitable  princi- 
ple of  showing  the  kindness  we  expect  to 
receive;  it  represses  ambition  by  convin- 
cing us  how  little  we  are  entitled  to  superi- 
ority ;  it  renders  adversity  profitable  by  let- 
ting us  see  how  much  we  deserve  it ;  it 
makes  prosperity  safe,  by  directing  our 
hearts  to  rim  who  confers  it,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  as  the  consequence  of  our  own 
desert. 

We  even  carry  our  self-importance  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  God.  When  prostrate 
there  we  are  not  required,  it  is  true,  to  for- 
get ourselves,  but  we  are  required  to  remem- 
ber rim.  We  have  indeed  much  sin  to  la- 
ment, but  we  have  also  much  mercy  to 
adore.  We  have  much  to  ask,  but  we  have 
likewise  much  to  acknowledge.  Tet  our  in- 
finite obligations  to  God  do  not  fill  our  hearts 
half  as  much  as  a  petty  uneasiness  of  our 
own ;  nor  his  infinite  perfections  as  much  as 
our  own  smallest  want. 

The  great,  the  only  effectual  antidote  to 
self-love,  is  to  get  the  tore  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbour  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart.     Yet 
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let  us  ever  bear  m  mind  that  dependance  on 
oar  fellow  creatures  is  as  carefully  to  be 
avoided  as  lore  of  them  is  to  be  cultivated. 
There  is  none  but  God  on  whom  the  princi- 
ples of  love  and  dependence  form  but  one 
dutv. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  the  conduct  of  Christians  in  their  inter' 
course  with  the  irreligious. 

The  combination  of  integrity  with  discre- 
tion is  the  precise  point  at  which  a  serious 
Christian  must  aim  in  his  intercourse,  and 
especially  in  his  debates  on  religion,  with 
men  of  the  opposite  description.  He  must 
consider  himself  as  not  only  having  his  own 
reputation  but  the  honour  of  religion  in  his 
keeping.  While  he  must  on  the  one  hand 
4  set  his  face  as  a  flint*  against  any  thing  that 
may  be  construed  into  compromise  or  eva- 
sion, into  denying  or  concealing  any  chris- 
tian truth,  or  shrinking  from  any  command- 
ed duty,  in  order  to  conciliate  favour;  he 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  scrupulously 
careful  never  to  maintain  a  christian  doc- 
trine with  an  unchristian  temper.  In  en- 
deavouring to  convince  he  must  be  cautious 
not  needlessly  to  irritate.  He  roust  distin- 
guish between  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
pride  of  his  own  character,  and  never  be 
pertinaciously  supporting  the  one,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  is  only  maintaining  the  oth- 
er. The  dislike  thus  excited  against  the  dis- 
putant is  at  once  transferred  to  the  principle, 
and  the  adversary's  unfavourable  opinion  of 
religion  is  augmented  by  the  faults  of  its 
champion.  At  the  same  time,  the  intemper- 
ate champion  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  be 
of  any  further  service  to  the  man  whom  his 
offensive  manners  have  disgusted. 

A  serious  Christian,  it  is  true,  feels  an  hon- 
est indignation  at  hearing  those  truths  on 
which  his  everlasting  hopes  depend,  lightly 
treated.  He  cannot  but  feel  his  heart  rise 
at  the  affront  offered  to  his  Maker.  But  in- 
stead of  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  reviler's  head,  he  will  raise  a  secret  sup- 
plication to  the  God  of  heaven  in  his  favour, 
which,  if  it  change  not  the  heart  of  his  oppo- 
nent! will  not  only  tranquillize  bis  own,  but 
soften  it  towards  bis  adversary ;  for  we  can- 
not easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we  pray. 

He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of 
Christianity,  should  be  particularly  aware  of 
fancying  that  his  being  religious  will  atone 
for  his  being  disagreeable ;  that  his  ortho- 
doxy will  justify  his  uncharitableness,  or  his 
zeal  make  up  for  his  indiscretion.  He  must 
not  persuade  himself  tKat  he  has  been  serving 
God,  when  he  has  only  been  gratifying  his 
own  resentment,  when  he  has  actually  by  a 
fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause  which  he 
might  perhaps  have  advanced  by  temperate 
argument  and  persuasive  mildness.  Even  a 
judicious  silence  under  great  provocation  is, 
in  a  warm  temper,  real  forbearance/  And 
though  *to  keep  silence  from  good  words1 
may  be  pain  and  grief,  yet  the  pain  and  grief 


must  behorne,  and  the  silence  most  be  ob- 
served. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  reht^anisu 
glory  in  the  attacks  which  their  own  indis- 
cretion has  invited.  With  more  vanity  una 
truth  they  apply  the  strong  and  fll-chowa 
term  of  persecution,  to  the  sneers  and  ridi- 
cule which  some  impropriety  of  manner  or 
some  inadvertency  of  their  own  baa  occasis*- 
ed.  Now  and  then  it  is  to  be  feared  the  cea- 
sure  may  be  deserved,  and  the  high  profatsr 
may  possibly  be  but  an  indifferent  morafaL 
Even  a  good  man,  a  point  we  are  net  safi- 
ciently  ready  to  concede,  may  have  ben 
blameabte  in  some  instance  on  which  his  cea- 
surers  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
On  these  occasions  bow  forcibly  does  the 
pointed  caution  recur,  which  was  implied  by 
the  divine  moralist  on  the  mount,  and  enfor- 
ced by  the  apostle  Peter,  to  distinguish  for 
whose  sake  we  are  calumniated. 

By  the  way,  this  sharp  look-oat  of  worldly 
men  on  the  professors,  of  religion,  m  not  with- 
out very  important  uses,  whale  it  serves  to 
promote  circumspection  in  the  real  Christian, 
the  detection  to  which  it  leads  in  the  case  of 
the  hollow  professor,  forms  a  broad  and  use- 
ful line  of  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
characters  so  essentially  distinct,  and  yet  so 
frequently,  so  unjustly,  and  so  malevolently 
confounded. 

The  world  believes,  or  at  least  affects  to 
believe,  that  the  correct  and  elegant  minded 
religious  man  is  blind  to  those  errors  and  in- 
firmities, that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that 
propensity  to  diverge  from  the  straight  line 
of  prudence,  which  is  disccernible  m  some 
pious  but  ill-judging  men,  and  which  dehght 
and  gratify  the  enemies  of  true  piety,  as  fur- 
nishing them  with  so  plausible  a  gronnd  for 
censure.  But  if  the  more  judicious  and  bet- 
ter informed  Christian  bears  with  these  in- 
firmities, it  is  not  that  he  does  not  clearly 
perceive  and  entirely  condemn  them.  But 
ne  bears  with  what  be  disapproves  far  the 
sake  of  the  zeal,  the  sincerity,  the  general 
usefulness  of  these  defective  characters: 
these  good  qualities  are  totally  overlooked 
by  thecensorer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to 
aggravate  the  failings  which  Christian  char- 
ity laments  without  extenuating.  It  bears 
with  them  from  the  belief  that  impropriety  is 
less  mischievous  than  carelessness,  a  bad 
judgment  than  a  bad  heart,  and  some  little 
excesses  of  zeal  than  gross  immorality  or  to- 
tal indifference 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  truth  itself 
offends,  though  unassociated  with  any  .thing 
that  is  displeasing.  This  furnishes  an  impor- 
tant rule  not  to  add  to  the  unavoidable  offence, 
by  mixing  the  faults  of  our  own  character 
with  the  cause  we  support;  because  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  enemy  will  take  care  nev- 
er to  separate  them.  He  will  always  volun- 
tarily maintain  the  pernicious  association  w 
his  own  mind.  He  will  never  think  or  speak 
of  religion,  without  connecting  with  it  the 
real  or  imputed  bad  qualities  of  all  the  reli- 
gious men  he  knows  or  has  heard  of 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  troth  anneces* 
sari ly  increase  the  number  of  her  enemit*. 
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1  jet  her  not  have  at  once  to  sustain  the  as- 
saults to  which  her  divine  character  inevita- 
bly subjects  her,  and  the  obloquy  to  which 
the  infirmities  and  foibles  of  her  injudicious, 
end  if  there  any  such,  her  unworthy  cham- 
pions expose  her. 

But  we  sometimes  justify  our  rash  violence 
under  colour  that  our  correct  piety  cannot 
endure  the  faults  of  others.     The  pharisees, 
overflowing    with    wickedness    themselves, 
made  the  exactness  of  their  own  virtue  a  pre* 
tence  for  looking  with  horror  on  the  publi- 
cans, whom  our  Saviour  regarded  with  com- 
passionate tenderness,  while  he  reprobated 
with  keen  severity  the  sins,  and  especially 
the  censoriousness  of  their  accusers.  *  Chan- 
ty,' says  an  admirable  French  writer,  *  is 
that  law  which  Jesus  Christ  came  down,  to 
"bring  into  the  world,  to  repair  the  divisions 
which  sin  has  introduced  into  it :  to  be  the 
proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  roan  with  God, 
by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  the  divine 
law  ;  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  by  subju- 
gating his  passions  to  his  reason  ;  and  in  fine 
to  reconcile  him  to  all  mankind,  by  curing 
him  of  the  desire  to  domineer  over  them.9 

But  we  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  become 
the  instruments  of  God  in  promoting  the 
spiritual  good  of  any  one,  if  we  stop  up  the 
avenue  to  his  heart  by  violence  or  impru 
denoe.  We  not  only  pot  it  out  of  our  power 
to  do  good  to  all  whom  we  disgust,  but  are 
-«ve  not  liable  to  some  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  all  the  good  we  might  have  done 
them,  had  we  not  forfeited  our  influence  by 
our  indiscretion  ?  What  we  do  not  to  others, 
rn  relieving  their  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily 
wants,  Christ  will  punish  as  not  having  been 
done  to  himself.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  our  own  reputation  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  tnat  of  religion,  that  we 
should  be  tender  of  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
other. 

The  modes  of  doing  good  in  society  are 
various.  We  should  sharpen  our  discern- 
ment to  discover  them ;  and  our  zeal  to  put 
them  in  practice.  If  we  cannot  open  man's 
eyes  to  the  truth  of  religion  by  our  argu^ 
meats,  we  may  perhaps  open  them  to  its 
beauty  by  our  moderation.  Though  he  may 
dislike  Christianity  in  itself,  he  may,  from 
admiring  the  forbearance  of  the  Christian, 
be  at  last  led  to  admire  the  principle  from 
which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto  refused 
to  listen  to  the  written  evidences  of  religion, 
the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a  new 
evidence  of  so  engaging  a  kind,  tnat  his  heart 
may  be  opened  by  the  sweetness  of  the  one 
to  the  varieties  of  the  other.  He  will  at  least 
be  brought  to  allow  that  that  religion  cannot 
be  very  bad,  thefruits  of  which  are  so  amia- 
ble. The  conduct  of  the  disciple  may  in 
time  bring  him  to  the  feet  of  the  master.  A 
new  combination  may  be  formed  in  his  mmd. 
He  may  begin  to  see  what  he  had  supposed 
antipathies  reconciled,  to  unite  two  things 
which  be  thought  as  impossible  to  be  brought 
together  as  the  two  poles— he  may  begin  to 
couple  candour  with  Christianity. 

But  if  the  mild  advocate  iail  to  convince, 
lie  may  persuade ;  even  if  he  fail  to  persuade, 


he  will  as  least  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  ad- 
versary such  favourable  impressions,  as  may 
induce  him  to  inquire  farther.  He  may  be 
able  to  employ  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
more  effectual  purpose,  the  credit  which  his 
forbearance  will  have  obtained  for  him  : 
whereas  uncharitable  vehemence  would  pro* 
babty  have  forever  shut  the  ears  and  closed 
the  heart  of  bis  opponent  against  any  further 
intercourse. 

But  if  the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be 
so  happy  as  to  produce  any  considerable  ef- 
fect on  the  mind  of  his  antagonist,  he  is  in 
any  case  promoting  the  interests  of  bis  own 
soul ;  he  is  at  least  imitating  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  saints  ;  he  is  cultivating  that 
*  meek  and  quiet  spirit'  o(  which  his  blessed 
master  gave  at  once  the  rule,  the  injunction, 
and  the  praise 

If  *  all  bitterness,  and  clamour,  and  mal- 
ice, and  evil  speaking,'  are  expressly  forbid- 
en  in  ordinary  cases,  surely  the  prohibition 
must  more  peculiarly  apply  to  the  case  of 
religious  controversialists.     Suppose   Vol- 
taire and  Hume  bad  been  left  to  take  their 
measure  of  our  religion  (as  one  would  really 
suppose  they  had)  from  the  defences  of  Chris- 
tianity by   their  very  able   contemporary, 
bishop  Warburton. — When   they   saw  this 
Goliah  in  talents  and  learning,  dealing  a- 
bout  his  ponderous  blows,  attacking  with 
the  same  powerful  weapons,  not  the  enemies 
only,  but  the  friends  of  Christianity,  who 
happened  to  see  some  points  in  a  different 
light  from  himself;  not  meeting  them  as  his 
opponents,  but  pouncing  on    them  as   his 
prey ;  not  seeking  to  defend  himself,  but 
tearing  them  to  peioes ;    waging  offensive 
war ;  delighting  in  unprovoked  hostility— 
when  they  saw  him  thus  advocate  the  christ- 
ian cause,  with  a  spirit  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  Christianity,  would  they  not  exulting- 
ly  exclaim,  in  different  opposition  to  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  apostolic  age, '  See  how  these 
Christians  hate  one  another !'    Whereas  bad 
his  vast  powers  of  mind  and  astonishing  com- 
pass of  knowledge  been  sanctified  by  the 
angelic  meekness  of  archbishop  Leighton, 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge, if  Christianity  be  false,  it  is  after  all  so 
amiable  that  it  deserves  to  be  true.    Might 
they  not  have  applied  to  these  two  prelates 
what  was  said  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  *  fun 
prouve  la  Re.'igion,  V autre  la faU  aimer,* 

If  we  studiously  contrive  how  to  furnish 
the  most  complete  triumph  to  infidels,  con- 
tentious theology  would  be  our  best  contri- 
vance. They  enjoy  the  wounds  the  combat- 
ants inflict  on  each  other,  not  so  much  from 
the  personal  injury  which  either  might  sus- 
tain, as  from  the  conviction  that  every  at- 
tack, however  it  may  terminate,  weakens  the 
common  cause.  In  all  engagements  with  a 
foreign  foe,  they  know  that  Christianity  mutt 
come  off  triumphantly.  All  their  hopes  are 
founded  on  a  civil  war. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  should  be  main- 
tained towards  the  irreligious,  how  much 
more  by  the  professors  of  religion  towards 
each  other.  As  it  is  a  lamentable  instance 
of  human  infirmity  that  there  is  often  much 
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hostility  carried  on  by  pood  men,  who  pro- 
fess the  same  faith  ;  so  it  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  litigious  nature  of  man  that  this  spirit 
is  less  excited  by  broad  distinctions,  (such  as 
conscience  ought  not  to  reconcile)  than  by 
shades  of  opinion,' shades  so  few  and  light, 
that  the  world  would  not  know  they  existed 
at  all,  if  by  their  animosities  the  disputants 
were  not  so  impatient  to  inform  it. 

While  we  should  never  withhold  a  clear 
and  honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of 
our  religion,  let  us  discreetly  avoid  dwelling 
on  inconsiderable  distinctions,  on  which,  as 
they  do  not  affect  the  essentials  either  of 
faith  or  practice,  we  may  allow  another  to 
maintain  his  opinion,  while  we  steadily  bold 
fast  our  own.     But  in  religious  as  in  military 
warfare,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  hostility 
were  great  in  proportion  to  the  littleness  of 
the    point   contested.       We  all   remember 
when  two  great  nations  were  on  the  point  of 
being  involved  in  war  for  a  spot  of  ground* 
in  another  hemisphere,  so  little  known  that 
the  very  name  had  scarcely  reached  us  ;  so 
inconsiderable  that  its  possession  would  have 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  either.     In 
civil  too,  as  well  as  in  national  and  theologi- 
cal disputes,  there  is  often' most  stress  laid  on 
the  most  indifferent  things.     Why  would  the 
Spanish  government  some  years  ago  so  little 
consult  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  as  near- 
ly to  produce  an  insurrection,  by  issuing  an 
edict  for  them  to  relinquish  the  ancient  na- 
tional dress  ?    Why  was  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  the  lives  of  the  subjects  put  to 
hazard  for  a  cloak  and  a  jerkin  ?    For  the 
obstinate  people  made  as  firm  a  stand  against 
this  trifling  requisition,  as  they  could  have 
made  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  if  they  had  been  so  happy 
as  to  possesseither— a  stand  as  firm  as  they 
are  now  nobly  making  in  defence  of  their 
country  and  their  independence. 

Without  invidiously  enumerating  any  of 
the  narrowing  names  which  split  Christianity 
in  pieces,  and  which  so  unhappily  drive  the 
subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  inter- 
minable war,  and  range  them  into  so  many 
hostile  bands,  not  against  the  common  ene- 
my, but  against  each  other  ;  we  cannot  for- 
bear regretting  that  less  temper  is  preserved 
among  these  near  neighbours  in  local  situa- 
tion and  in  Christian  truth,  than  if  the  attack 
of  either  were  levelled  at  Jews,  Turks,  or 
Infidels. 

Is  this  that  catholic  spirit  which  embraces 
with  the  love  of  charity,  though  not  of  ap- 
probation, the  whole  offspring  of  our  com- 
mon Father — which  in  the  arms  of  its  large 
affection,  without  vindicating  their  faults  or 
adopting  their  opinions, ( takes  every  crea- 
tine in  of  every  kind,'  and  which  like  its 
gracious  Author,  *  would  not  that  any  thing 
should  perish  ?' 

The  preference  of  remote  to  approxima- 
ting opinions  is,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  religious  world.  The  author  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
though  so  passionate    an    admirer  of  the 
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rophet  of  Arabia  as  to  raise  a  sttsfscaofi 

is  own  [slamism  ;  though  so  rapturao*  an 
eulogist  of  the  apostate  Julian  as  to  race  s 
suspicion  of  his  own  polytheism,  vet  within 
inconsistency  not  uncommon  to  unbelief,  k* 
treats  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  veneres: 
Aibanasius,  with  more  respect  than  be  shcr* 
to  the  '  scanty  creed'  of  a  con tem porarv  phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  whose  coin7  sad 
comfortless  doctrines  were  much  less  remt- 
ved  from  his  own. 

Might  not  the  twelve  monsters  which  era 
the  incredible  strength  and  labour  of  Her- 
cules found  so  hard  to  subdue,  be  interpreted 
as  an  ingenious  allegory,  by  which  were 
meant  twelve  popular  prejudices.'  But 
though  the  hero  went  forth  armed  pretenn- 
ta rally,  the  goddess  of  Wisdom  herself  fur- 
nishing him  with  his  helmet,  and  the  god  of 
eloquence  with  his  arrows,  yet  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  he  conquered  the  rtligiotu  prejudi- 
ces, not  of  the  world,  but  even  of  Argos  and 
Mycenae  ;  at  least  they  were  not  among  ht3 
earlier  conquests;  they  were  not  seneots 
which  an  infani  hand  could  strangle-  Tt*er 
were  more  probably  the  fruitful  hydra,  whici 
lost  nothing  by  losing  a  head,  a  new  bead  al- 
ways starting  up  to  supply  the  incessant  de- 
capitation. But  though  he  slew  the  animal 
at  last,  might  not  its  envenomed  gore  in  winch 
his  arrows  were  dipped  be  the  perennial 
fountain  in  which  persecuting  bigotry,  bans 
intolerance,  and  polemical  acrimony,  hare 
continued  to  dip  their  pens  ! 

It  is  a  delicate  point  to  hit  upon,  neither  to 
vindicate  the  (ruth  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as 
to  excite  a  prejudice  against  it,  nor  to  make 
any  concessions  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
popularity.  '  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
lietb  in  you  live  peaceably  with  all  men,'  can 
no  more  mean  that  we  should  exercise  that 
false  candour  which  conciliates  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sincerity,  than  that  we  should  de- 
fend truth  with  so  intolerant  a  spirit,  as  to 
injure  the  cause  by  discrediting  the  advo- 
cate. 

As  the  apostle  beautifully  obtests  his  breth- 
ren, not  by  the  power  and  dignity,  but  4  by 
the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,*  so 
every  Christian  should  adorn  his  doctrine  by 
the  same  endearing  qualities,  evincing  by 
the  brightness  of  the  polish,  the  solidity  of 
the  substance.  But  be  will  carefully  avoid 
adopting  the  externa]  appearance  of  these 
amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  lor  piety, 
when  they  are  only  its  ornaments.  Conde- 
scending manners  may  be  one  of  the  num- 
berless modifications  of  selfishness,  and  rep- 
utation is  thus  often  obtained,  where  it  is  not 
fairlv  earned.  Carefully  to  examine  whether 
be  please  others,  for  their  good  to  edification, 
or  in  order  to  gain  praise  and  popularity,  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  a  Christian. 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  blind  for 
not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  for  not  ac- 
knowledging their  blindness  We  ourselves 
perhaps  were  once  as  blind  ;  nappy  if  we 
are  not  still  as  proud.  If  not  in  this  instance, 
in  others  perhaps  they  might  have  made  more 
of  our  advantages  than  we  hare  done;  we, 
under  their  circumstances,  might  tiave  been 
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tf.ore  perversely  wrong  than  they  are,  had 
^%ve  not  been  treated  by  the  enlightened  with 
more  patient  tenderness  than  we  are  disposed 
to  exercise  towards  them.  Tyre  and  Sid  on, 
ve  are  assured  by  Truth  itself,  would  have 
repented,  bad  they  enjoyed  the  privileges 
^vhich  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  threw  away. 
Purely  we  may  do  that  for  the  love  of  God, 
ii nd  fur  the  love  of  our  opponent's  soul,  which 
%v ell- bred  meu  do  through  a  regard  to  polite- 
ness. Why  should  a  Christian  be  more 
ready  to  offend  against  the  rule  of  charity 
than  a  gentleman  against  the  rule  of  deco- 
rum ?  Candour  in  judging  is  like  disinter- 
ested ness  in  acting  ;  both  are  statutes  of  the 
royal  law. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  right  which  men 
feel  they  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  .  With 
this  right  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  part  than 
even  with  the  opinion  itself.  If  oar  object 
be  the  real  good  of  our  opponent ;  if  it  be 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  con- 
test for  victory,  we  shall  remember  this. 
We  shall  consider  what  a  value  we  put  upon 
our  own  opinion  :  why  should  his,  though  a 
false  one,  be  less  dear  to  him,  if  he  believes 
it  true?  This  consideration  will  teach  us 
not  to  expect  too  much  at  first.  It  will  teach 
us  the  prudence  of  seeking  some  general 
point,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  agree.  This 
will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  differ  from 
him  for  the  sake  of  differing' ;  which  con- 
ciliating spirit  of  ours  may  bring  him  to  a 
temper  to  listen  to  arguments  on  topics 
where  our  disagreement  is  wider 

In  disputing,  for  instance,  with  those  who 
wholly  reject  the  divine  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  we  can  gain  nothing  by  quoting 
them,  and  insisting  vehemently  on  the  proof 
which  is  to  be  drawn  from  them,  in  support 
of  the  point  in  debate :  their  unquestiona- 
ble truth  availing  nothing  with  those  who 
do  not  allow  it.  But  if  we  take  some  com- 
mon ground,  on  which  both  the  parties  can 
stand,  and  reason  from  the  analogies  of  natu- 
ral religion,  and  the  way  in  which  God  pro- 
ceeds in  the  known  and  acknowledged  course 
of  his  providence,  to  the  way  iu  which  he 
deals  with  us,  and  has  declared  he  will  deal 
with  us,  as  the  God  revealed  in  the  Bible  ; 
our  opponent  may  be  struck  with  the  simi- 
larity and  be  put  upon  a  track  of  considera- 
tion, and  be  brought  to  a  temper  in  consider- 
ing which  may  terminate  in  the  happiest 
manner.  He  may  be  brought  at  length  to 
be  less  averse  from  listening  to  us,  on  those 
"rounds  and  principles  of  which  probably 
he  might  otherwise  never  have  seen  the 
value. 

Where  a  disputant  of  another  description 
cannot  endure  what  he  sneeringly  calls  the 
strictness  of  evangelical  religion,  he  will 
have  no  objection  to  acknowledge  the  mo- 
mentous truths  of  man's  responsibility  to  his 
Maker,  of  the  Omniscience,  omnipresence, 
majesty  and  purity  of  God.  Strive  then  to 
meet  him  on  these  grounds,  and  respectfully 
inquire  if  he  can  sincerely  affirm  that  he  is 
acting  up  to  the  truths  he  acknowledges  ? — 
Tf  he  is  living  in  all  respects  as  an  accounta- 
ble being  ought  to  live  r— -If  he  is  reallv  con- 
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scious  oC  acting  as  a  being  ought  to  act,  who 
knows  that  he  is  continually  acting  under  the 
eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  ?  You  will  find 
he  cannot  stand  on  these  grounds.  Either  bo 
must  be  contented  to  receive  the  truth  as  re- 
vealed in  the  gospel,  or  be  convicted  of  in- 
consistency, or  self-deceit,  or  hypocrisy, 
you  will  at  least  dnve  him  off  his  own  ground 
which  he  will  find  untenable,  if  you  cannot 
bring  him  over  to  yours.  But  while  the  ene- 
my is  effecting  his  retreat,  do  not  you  cut  off 
the  means  of  his  return  ? 

Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it 
is  knowledge,  rather  than  as  it  is  principle. 
They  like  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of 
pursuit ;  as  it  enlarges  their  view  of  things, 
as  it  opens  to  them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry  ; 
a  fresh  source  of  discovery,  an  additional 
topic  of  critical  investigation.  They  con- 
sider it  rather  as  extending  the  limits  of  their 
research,  than  as  a  means  of  ennobling  their 
affections.  It  furnishes  their  understanding 
with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which  they  are  ea- 
ger to  draw,  not  so  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect.  They 
consider  it  as  a  thesis  on  which  to  raise  inter- 
esting discussion,  rather  than  as  premises 
from  which  to  draw  practical  conclusions  ; 
as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  rather  than  as  a 
rule  of  life. 

There  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of 
sacred  subjects  given  us  by  these  persons, 
which  according  to  our  conception,  is  not 
only  mistaken  but  pernicious.  We  refer  to 
their  treatment  of  religion  as  a  mere  science 
devested  of  its  practical  application,  and  ta- 
ken rather  as  a  code  of  philosophical  specu- 
lations than  of  active  principles.  To  ex- 
plain our  meaning,  we  might  perhaps  ven- 
ture to  except  against  the  choice  of  topics 
almost  exclusively  made  by  these  writers. 

After  they  have  spent  half  a  life  upon  the 
evidences,  the  mere  vestibule,  so  necessary, 
we  allow,  to  be  passed  into  the  temple  of 
Christianity,  we  accompany  them  into  their 
edifice,  and  find  it  composed  of  materials 
but  too  coincident  with  their  former  taste* 
Questions  of  criticism,  of  grammar,  of  histo- 
ry, of  metaphysics,  of  mathematics,  and  of 
all  the  sciences  meet  us,  in  the  very  place  of 
that  which  saint  Paul  tells  us  '  is  the  end  of 
all,' — that  is,  *  Charity  out  of  a  pure  heart, 
and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  un- 
feigned, from  which1  he  adds,  *  some  having 
swerved,  have  turned  aside  to  vain  jang- 
ling '* 

We  are  very  far  from  applying  the  latter 
term  to  all  scientific  discussions  in  religion, 
of  which  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  deny 
the  use,  or  question  the  necessity.  Our  main 
objection  lies  1 9  the  preponderance  given  to 
such  topics  by  our  controversialists  in  their 
divinity,  and  to  the  spirit  too  often  manifes- 
ted in  their  discussions.  A  preponderance 
it  is  which  makes  us  sometimes  fear  they 

*  Sec  1  Tim.  i,  5,  6,  also  verse  4,  in  which  the 
a|M>Btle  hints  at  certain  *  fables  and  endless  gene- 
alofrien,  which  minister  questions  rather  than  god- 
ly edifying  which  is  by  faith.*  We  dare  not  say 
how  closely  this  description  applies  to  some  mod- 
"  crn  controvert ist*  in  theolopv. 
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consider  these  things  rather  as  religion  it- 
self, than  as  helps  to  understand  it,  as  the 
substitutes,  not  the  allies  of  devotion.  At 
the  same  time,  a  cold  and  philosophical  spir- 
it, often  studiously  maintained,  seems  to  con- 
firm the  suspicion,  that  religion  with  them  is 
not  accidentally,  but  essentially,  and  solely 
an  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  a  field  for  the 
display  of  intellectual  prowess — as  if  the 
salvation  of  souls  were  a  thing  by  the  by. 

These  prize  fighters  in  theology  remind 
us  of  the  philosophers  of  other  schools :  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  reading  Newton  against 
Des  Cartes,  or  the  theory  of  caloric  in  oppo- 
sition to  phlogiston.  '  Nous  le  regardons,' 
says  the  eloquent  Saurin  upon  some  religious 
subject,  »  pour  la  phi  part,  dela  meme  mani- 
ere,  doot  on  envisage  les  ide'es  d'un  ancien 
pbilosophesur  legouvernement.'— The  prac- 
tical part  of  religion  in  shor^is  forgotten,  is 
lost  in  its  theories  ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all, 
a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  employed  to  defend  or  illustrate  its  posi- 
tions. 

This  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond 
the  foregoing  causes,  to  another  nearly  allied 
to  them — the  habit  of  treating  religion  as  a 
science  capable  of  demonstration.  On  a 
subject  evidently  admitting  but  of  moral  evi- 
dence, we  lament  to  see  questions  dogmati- 
cally proved,  instead  of  being  temperately 
argued.  Nay  we  could  almost  smile  at  the 
sizht  of  some  intricate  and  barren  novelty  in 
religion,  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  one  ingenious  theorist,  who  draws  upon 
himself  instantly  a  hundred  confutations  of 
every  position  he  maintains.  The  ulterior 
stages  of  the  debate  are  often  such  as  might 
*  make  angels  weep.'  And  when  we  remem- 
ber that  even  in  the  most  important  ques- 
tions, involving  eternal  interests,  4  probabil- 
ity is  the  very  guide  of  life,'*  we  could  most 
devoutly  wish,  that  on  subjects,  to  say  the 
least,  not  ( generally  necessary  to  salvation,' 
infallibility  were  not  the  claim  of  the  dispu- 
tant, or  personal  animosity  the  condition  of 
his  failure. 

Such  speculatiBts  who  are  more  anxious  to 
make  proselytes  to  an  opinion,  than  converts 
to  a  principle,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  con- 
vince an  opponent,  as  the  Christian  who  is 
known  to  act  up  to  his  convictions,  and  whose 
genuine  piety  will  put  life  and  heart  into  his 
reasonings.  The  opponent  probably  knows 
already  all  the  ingenious  arguments  which 
books  supply.  Ingenuity  therefore,  if  be  be 
a  candid  man,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  touch 
him,  as  that  '  godly  sincerity'  which  he  can- 
not but  perceive  the  heart  of  his  antagonist 
is  dictating  to  his  li  pa.  There  is  a  simple  en- 
ergy in  pure  Christian  truth  which  a  facti- 
tious principle  imitates  in  vain."  The  *  know- 
ledge which  puffeth  op'  will  make  few  prac- 
tical converts  unaccompanied  with  the 
•charity  which  edifieth.' 

To  remove  prejudices,  then,  is  the  bound- 
en  duty  of  a  Christian,  but  he  must  take  care 
not  to  remove  them  by  conceding  what  in- 
tegrity forbids  him  to  concede.    He  must 

"    *  Batier'*  Bftroduction  rt>  *  The  Analogy.' 


not  wound  his  conscience  to  save  his  credit. 
If  an  iH  bred  roughness  disgusts  aaoOer,  a 
dishonest  complaisance  undoes  linns* If  He 
must  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  recep- 
tion of  truth,  but  the  truth  itself  ho  nut  sot 
adulterate.  In  clearing  away  the  impedi- 
ment, he  must  secure  the  principle- 

If  his  own  reputation  be  attacked*  be  must 
defend  it  by  every  lawful  means ;  nor  will 
he  sacrifice  the  valuable  possession  to  anv 
demand  but  that  of  conscience,  to  any  call 
but  the  imperative  call  of  duty*  If  hss  good 
name  be  put  in  competition  with  any  other 
earthly  good,  he  will  preserve  it,  however 
dear  may  be  the  good  be  relinquishes ;  but, 
if  the  competition  lie  between  his  reputation 
and  his  conscience,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  sacrifice,  costly  as  it  is.  A  fad- 
ing man  struggles  for  his  fame  as  for  his  life, 
but  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  parts  with  it,  for 
he  knows  that  it  is  not  the  life  of  his  soaL 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  mast  not  be 
over  anxious  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  must 
be  careful  to  preserve  it  from  any  unjust  im- 
putation. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
has  set  us  an  admirable  example  in  both  re- 
spects, and  we  should  never  consider  him  in 
one  point  of  view,  without  recollecting  his 
conduct  in  the  other.  So  profound  is  bis  hu- 
mility that  be  declares  himself  *  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints.'  Not  content  with  this 
comparative  depreciation,  he  nrocJaisos  has 
actual  corruptions.  '  In  me,  tnal  sft|  m  my 
flesh,  there  is  no  good  thing.1  Yet  taw  deep 
self-abasement  did  not  prevent  him  from  as- 
serting his  own  calumniated  worth,  from  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  behind  the  very 
4  chiefest  of  the  apostles ;'■  again—*  As  the 
truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  man  shall  stop 
roe  of  this  boasting,1  &c  He  then  enumer- 
ates, with  a  manly  dignity,  tempered  with  a 
noble  modesty,  a  multitude  of  instances  of 
his  unparalleled  sufferings  and  his  unrivalled 
zeal. 

Where  only  his  own  personal  feelings  were 
in  question,  how  self-abasing,  how  setf-anai- 
hilating !  But  where  the  unjust  imputation 
involved  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  credit 
of  religion  *  what  carefulness  is  wrought  in 
him,  yea  what  clearing  of  himself;  yea  what 
vehement  desire ;  yea  what  seal  V 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  promises  annexed 
to  the  beatitudes,  we  should  be  cautious  of 
applying  to  ourselves  promises  which  do  not 
belonr  to  us,  particularly  that  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  hat  beatitude.  When  our 
fame  is  attacked*  let  us  carefully  inquire,  if 
we  are  *  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake,' 
or  for  our  own  faults ;  let  us  examine,  wheth- 
er we  may  not  deserve  the  censures  we  have 
incurred.  Even  if  we  are  suaeiing  in  the 
cause  of  God,  may  we  not  have  brought  dis- 
credit on  that  holy  cause  by  our  imprudence 
our  obstinacy,  our  vanity;  by  our  zeal  with- 
out knowledge,  and  our  earnestness  without 
temper  ?  Let  us  inquire,  whether  onr  reve- 
lers nave  not  some  foundation  for  the  charge  ? 
Whether  we  have  not  sought  oar  own  glory 
more  than  that  of  God  ?  Whether  we  are  aot 
more  disappointed  at  missing  tbM  revenue  of 
praise,  which  we;  thought  -evr  good  -work* 
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were  entitled  to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the 
wound  religion  may  have  sustained?  Wheth- 
er, though  our  views  were  right  on  the  whole, 
their  purity  was  not  much  alloyed  by  human 
mi  xtures  ?  W  hetber,  neglecting  to  count  the 
cost,  we  did  not  expect  unmixed  approbation, 
uninterrupted  success,  and  a  full  tide  of  pros- 
perity and  applause,  totally  forgetting  the 
reproaches  received,  and  the  obloquy  sus- 
tained by  *  the  Man  of  Sorrows.* 

If  we  can  on  an  impartial  review,  acquit 
ourselves  as  to  the  general  purity  of  our  mo- 
tives, the  general  integrity  of  our  conduct, 
the  unfeigned  sincerity  of  our  endeavours, 
then  we  may  indeed,  though  with  deep  hu- 
mility, take  to  ourselves  the  comfort  or  this 
divine  beatitude.  When  we  really  find,  that 
men  only  speak  evil  of  us  for  At*  sake  in 
whose  cause  we  have  laboured,  however  that 
labour  may  have  been  mingled  with  imper- 
fection, we  may  indeed  '  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad.'  Submission  may  be  elevated 
into  gratitude,  and  forgiveness  into  love. 


CHAR  XV. 

On  Ike  propriety  tf  introducing  Religion  in 
general  conversation. 

Mat  we  be  allowed  to  introduce  here  an 
opinion  warmly  maintained  in  the  world, 
and  which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
rales  for  the  management  of  religious  debate 
recommended  in  the  preceding  chapter  ?  It 
is,  that  the  subject  of  religion  ought  on  no 
occasion  to  be  introduced  in  mixed  compa- 
ny ;  that  the  diversity  of  sentiment  upon  it 
is  bo  great,  and  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
tenderest  feelings  of  our  minds,  as  to  be  lia- 
ble to  lead  to  heat  and  contention.     Finally, 
that  it  is  too  grave  and  solemn  a  topic  to  be 
mixed  in  the  miscellaneous  circle  of  social 
discourse,  much  less  in  the  festive  effusions 
of  convivial  cheerfulness.    Now,  in  answer 
to  these  allegations,  we  must  at  least  insist, 
that  should  religion,  on  other  grounds,  be 
found  entitled  to  social  discussion ,  the  last 
observation,  if  true,  would  prove  convivial 
cheerfulness  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  religion,  rather  than  religion  in- 
admissible into  cheerful  parties.     And  it  is 
certainly  a  retort  difficult  of  evasion,  that 
where  to  introduce  Religion  herself  is  to 
endanger  her  honour,  there  she  rather  suf- 
fers in  reputation  by  the  presence  of  her 
friend.    The  man  endeared  by  conviction  to 
his  religion  will  never  bear  to  be  long,  much 
has  to  be  statedly  separated  from  the  object 
of  his  affections :  and  he  whose  seal  once  de- 
termined him  '  to  know  nothing'  amongst 
his  associates,  'but  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,'  never  could  have  dreamt  of  a  la- 
titude of  interpretation,  which  would  admit 
a  Christian  into  scenes  where  every  thing 
but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  might  be 
recognised  with  credit 

These  principles  appear  so  plain  and  in- 
controvertible, that  the  question  seems  rather 
to  call  for  a  different  statement,  viz.  Why 
"religion  should  not  be  deemed  admissible  in- 
1b  every  «ocMtneetmg  amd^Vienolv-cteclein 


which  a  Christian  himself  would  choose  to 
be  found  ?  That  it  is  too  weighty  and  impor- 
tant a  subject  for  discussion,  is  an  argument, 
which,  standing  alone,  assumes  the  gross  ab- 
surdity that  either  men  never  talk  of  that 
which  most  nearly  interests  them,  or  that 
when  they  do,  tbey  talk  improperly.  They 
will  not,  it  is  true,  introduce  a  private  con- 
cern, however  important,  in  which  no  one  is 
interested  but  themselves.  But  in  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  who  is  not  interested  ?  Or 
where  will  topics  be  found  more  universal  in 
their  application  to  all  times,  persons,  places 
and  circumstances,  as  well  as  more  important, 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  mankind  ? 

Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in 
point  of  gravity,  or  in  the  respect  of  man-* 
kind,  by  frequent  discussion.  We  never  ob- 
served men  grow  indifferent  to  their  health, 
their  affairs,  their  friends,  their  country,  in 
proportion  as  these  were  made  the  subjects  of 
their  familiar  discourse.  On  the  contrary, 
oblivion  has  been  noticed  as  the  offspring  of 
silence.  The  man  who  never  mentions  his 
friend  is,  we  think,  in  general  most  likely  to 
forget  him.  And  far  from  deeming  the  naire 
of  one,  greater  than  any  earthly  friend  '  ta- 
ken in  vain,'  when  mentioned  discreetly  in 
conversation,  we  generally  find  bim  most  re- 
membered and  respected  in  secret,  by  those 
whose  memories  are  occasionally  refreshed 
by  a  reference  to  his  word  and  authority  in 
public.  *  Familiarity,'  indeed,  we  have  been 
told,  'produces  contempt;'  a  truism,  on 
which  we  are  convinced  many  persons,  hon- 
estly, though  blindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and 
even  systematic  reserve  on  religious  sub- 
jects. But 4  familiarity1  in  our  mind  has  re- 
ference rather  to  the  manner,  than  to  the  act, 
of  introducing  religion.  To  us  it  is  synony- 
mous with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial  repeti- 
tion of  serious  remarks,  evidently  4  to  no 
profit,'  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  per- 
sons familiarized,  rather  by  educatoin  than 
feeling,  to  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  refer  it  to  a  still 
more  criminal  habit,  which,  to  their  dis- 
grace, some  professors  of  religionr  share  with 
the  profane,  of  raising  a  laugh  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  religious  observatioo  or  even  a 
Scriptural  quotation.  *  To  court  a  grin  when 
we  should  woo  a  soul,'  is  surely  an  abuse  of 
religion,  as  well  ir»  the  parlour  as  the  pulpit. 
Nor  has  the  senate  itself  been  always  exempt 
from  this  impropriety.  Dr.  Johnson  has  long, 
since  pronounced  a  jest  drawn  from  the  Bi- 
ble, the  vulgarest  because  the  easiest  of  all 
jests. — And  for  from  perverting  religious  to- 
pics to  such  a  purpose  himself,  a  feeling 
Christian  would  not  often  be  found,  where 
such  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of 
offering  a  pious  sentiment  in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religious  ques- 
tions are  often  productive  of  dispute  and  al- 
tercation, is  a  fact,  which  though  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, must  yet  m  a  degree  be  admitted. 
Tms  circumstance  may  in  some  measure  ac- 
count for  the  singular  reception  which  a  re- 
ligion* remarkfeeften  observed  to  meet  with 
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in  the  world.  It  is  carious  to  notice  the 
surprise  and  alarm  which,  on  such  occasions, 
will  frequently  pervade  the  party  present 
The  remark  is  received  as  a  stranger  guest, 
of  which  no  one  knows  the  quality  or  inten- 
tions. And,  like  a  species  of  intellectual' 
foundling,  it  is  cast  upon  the  company  with- 
out a  friend  to  foster  its  infancy,  or  to  own 
any  acquaintance  with  the  parent.  A  fear 
of  consequences  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  feeling  is — *  VVe  know  not  into  what  it 
may  grow :  it  is  therefore  safer  to  stifle  it  in 
the  birth.*  This,  if  not  the  avowed,  is  the 
implied  sentiment 

But  is  not  this  delicacy,  this  mauvaiae  horde  > 
so  peculiar  perhaps  to  our  countrymen  on 
religious  subjects,  the  very  cause  which  ope- 
rates so  unfavourably  upon  that  effect  which 
it  labours  to  obviate  ?  Is  not  the  very  infre- 
qnency  of  moral  or  religious  observations,  a 
sufficient  account  to  be  given  both  of  the 
perplexity  and  the  irritation  said  to  he  con- 
sequent upon  their  introduction  ?  And  were 
not  religion  (we  mean  such  religious  topics 
as  may  legitimately  arise  in  mixed  society,) 
banished  so  much  as  it  is  from  conversation, 
might  not  its  occasional  recurrence  become 
by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as  interest- 
ing, certainly  as  instructive,  and  after  all  as 
safe,  as  '  a  close  committee  oo  the  weather,' 
or  any  other  of  the  authorized  topics  which 
are  about  as  productive  of  amusement  as  of 
instruction  ?  People  act  as  if  religion  were 
to  be  regarded  at  a  distance ;  as  if  even  a 
respectful  ignorance  were  to  be  preferred  to 
a  more  familiar  approach.  This  reserve, 
however,  does  not  give  an  air  of  respect,  so 
much  as  of  mystery,  to  religion.  An  able 
writer*  has  observed, ( that  was  esteemed  the 
most  sacred  part  of  Pagan  devotion  which 
was  the  most  impure,  and  the  only  thing  that 
was  commendable  in  it  is,  that  it  was  kept  a 
great  mystery.'  He  approves  of  nothing  in 
this  religion  but  the  modesty  of  withdraw- 
ing itself  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. — But 
Christianity  requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in 
any  such  mysterious  recesses.  She  does  not, 
like  the  Eastern  monarchs,  owe  her  dignity 
to  her  concealment.  She  is,  on  the  contra- 
ry, most  honoured  where  most  known,  and 
most  revered  where  most  clearly  visible. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  hints  rather  than  ar- 
gument belong  to  our  present  undertaking. 
In  this  view,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if 
we  offer  a  few  general  .observations,  upon 
the  different  occasions  on  which  a  well  reg- 
ulated mind  would  be  solicitous  to  introduce 
religion  into  social  discourse.  The  person 
possessed  of  such  a  mind,  would  be  mainly 
anxious,  in  a  society  of  Christians,  that 
something  should  appear  indicative  of  their 

I  Profession  •  He  would  accordingly  feel  a 
trong  desire  to  effect  it,  when  he  plainly  per- 
ceived his  company  engaged  on  no  other  to- 
pic either  innocently  entertaining,  or  ration- 
ally instructive.  The  desire,  however,  would 
by  no  means  cloud  his  brow,  give  an  air  of 
impatience  -  to  his  countenance,  or  render 
him  inattentive  to  the  general  tone  and  tem- 

V 
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per  of  the  circle.  On  the  contrary,  b* 
would  endeavour  to  feel  additional  interest  in 
his  neighbour's  suggestions,  in  proportion  as 
he  hoped  in  turn  to  attract  notice  to  his  own. 
He  would  show  long  forbearance  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  conscientious  toleration  Is 
the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  design,  fee 
would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  unreasona- 
ble allusion  .to  serious  subjects  ;  a  raulioa 
requiring  the  nicest  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation, most  particularly  where  be  felt  the 
sentiments  or  the  zeal  of  his  company  to  b* 
not  congenial  with  his  own.  His  would  be 
the  spirit  of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  doe* 
not  even  approach  his  native  snore  withou* 
carefully  watching  the  winds,  and  sounding 
the  channels ;  knowing  well  that  a  tempo- 
rary delay,  even  on  an  unfriendly  element, 
is  preferable  to  a  hasty  landing  his  company* 
on  shore  indeed,  but  upon  the  point  of  a 
rock. 

Happily  for  our  present  purpose,  the  day* 
we    live    in,  afford  circumstances   both  of 
foreign  and  domestic  occurrence,  of  every 
possible  variety  of  colour  and  connection, 
so  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  mind  unfurnished 
with  a  store  of  progressive  remasks  by  which 
the  most  instructive  truths  may  be  approach- 
ed through  the  most  obvious  topics.     And  a 
prudent  mind  will  study   to  make  its  ap- 
proaches to  such  an  ultimate  object,  progres- 
sive ;  it  will  know  also  where  to  stop,  rather 
indeed  out  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  manly  avowal  of  its  sentiments. 
avoiding  as  well  what  is  canting  in  utterance 
as  technical  in  language,  it  will  make  them 
at  once  appear  not  the  ebullition  of  an  ill  ed- 
ucated imagination,  but  the  result  of  a  long 
exercised  understanding. 

Nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  at- 
tention or  secure  respect  to  your  remarks, 
than  the  good  taste  in  which  they  are  de- 
livered. On  common  topics,  we  reckon  him 
the  most  elegant  speaker  whose  pronuncia- 
tion and  accent  are  so  free  from  all  peculiar- 
ities, that  it  cannot  be  determined  to  what 
place  he  owes  his  birth.  A  polished  critic 
of  Rome  accuses  one  of  the  finest  of  her 
historians  of  provinciality.  This  is  a  fault 
obvious  to  less  enlightened  critics,  since  the 
Attic  herb-woman  could  detect  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  a  great  philosopher.  Why 
must  religion  have  her  JPalavimty  ?  Why 
must  the  Christian  adopt  the  quaintness  of  a 
party,  or  a  scholar  the  idiom  of  the  illiterate  r 
Why  should  a  valuable  truth  be  combined 
with  a  vulgar  or  fanatical  expression  ?  If 
either  would  offend  when  separate,  how  in- 
evitable must  they  disgust  when  the  one  is 
mistakfngly  intended  to  set  off  the  other. 
Surely  this  is  not  enchasing  our  4  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver.' 

We  must  not  close  this  part  of  our  subject 
without  alluding  to  another,  and  still  more 
delicate  introduction  of  religion,  in  the  way 
of  reproof.  Here  is  indeed  a  point  in  reli- 
gious conduct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  boldness 
to  make  any  reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed, 
is  that  casuist,  who  would  lay  down  general 
rules  on  a  subject  where  the  consciences  of 
men  seem  to  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  • 
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and  feeble  too  often  will  be  is  justest  rules, 
where  the  feelings  of  timidity  or  delicacy 
nub  in  with  a  force  which  sweeps  down 
many  a  land-mark  erected  for  its  own  go  id 
ance,  even  by  conscience  itself. 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perhaps  re- 
spect, is  due  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  decis- 
ion, to  those  feelings  which,  after  the  utmost 
self  regulation  of  mind,  are  found  to  be  ir- 
resistible. ,  And  certainly  the  habits  and 
modes  of  address  attached  to  refined  society, 
are  such  as  to  place  personal  observations 
on  a  very  different  footing  to  that  on  which 
they  stand  by  nature  A  frown,  even  a  cold 
and  disapproving  look,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action 
of  a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may 
have  never  before  encountered  from  his  flat- 
terers or  convivial  companions.  A  vehe- 
ment censure  in  his  case  might  inflame  his 
resentment  without  amending  his  fault. — 
Whether  the  attempt  be  to  correct  a.  vice  or 
rectify  an  error,  one  object  should  ever  be 
steadily  kept  in  view — to  conciliate  rather 
than  to  contend,  to  inform  but  not  to  insult, 
"to  evince  that  we  assume,  not  the  character 
of  a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
friend  ;  that  we  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at 
heart,  and  that  to  reprove  is  so  far  from  a 
gratification,  that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves, 
the  effort  of  conscience,  not  the  effect  of 
choice. 

The  feelings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to  be 
admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously 
consulted.  The  admonition,  if  necessarily 
strong,  explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be 
•  friendly,  temperate,  and  well  bred  An  of- 
fence, even  though  publicly  committed,  is 
generally  best  reproved,  in  private,  perhaps 
in  writing.  Age,  superiority  of  station, 
previous  acquaintance,  above  all,  that  sa- 
cred profession  to  which  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion is  happily  made  a  personal  concern, 
are  circumstances  which  especially  call  for, 
and  sanction  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  he  must  surely  be  unworthy  his  Chris- 
tian vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously 
use  any  influence  or  authority  which  he  might 
chance  to  possess,  in  discountenancing  or 
rectifying  the  delinquency  be  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  after  the 
closest  reflection  and  longest  discussion, 
often  forced  into  the  general  conclusion, 
that  *  a  good  heart  is  the  best  casuist.' — 
And  doubtless  where  true  Christian  benev- 
olence towards  man  meets  in  the  same  mind 
with  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  a 
way  will  be  found,  let  us  rather  say  will  be 
opened,  for  the  right  exercise  of  this,  as  of 
every  virtuous  disposition. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  have  so 
often  insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the 
ground  work,  the  indispensable  requisite  for 
every  Christian  virtue;  that  without  the 
habitual  exercise  of  this  principle,  we  shall 
never  be  followers  of  him  *  who  pleased  not 
himself. '  And  when  we  are  called  by  con- 
science to  the  largest  use  of  it  in  practice, 
we  most  arm  ourselves  with  the  highest  con- 
siderations for  the  trial ;  we  roust  consider 


him,  who  (through  bis  faithful  reproofs) '  en- 
dured the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself.*  And  when  even  from  Moses  we 
hear  the  truly  evangelical  precept,  (  thou 
sbalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  brother,  and 
not  suffer  sin  upon  him  ;'  we  must  duly 
weigh  how  strongly  its  performance  is  en- 
forced upon  ourselves,  by  the  conduct  of 
one  greater  than  Moses,  who  expressly  '  suf- 
fered for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  footsteps.1 


CHAP.  XVI. 
Christian  Watchfulness. 

Or  all  the  motives  to  vigilance  and  self- 
discipline  which  Christianity  presents,  there 
is  not  one  more   powerful  than  the  danger, 
from  which  even  religious  persons  are  not 
I  exempt,  of  slackening  in  zeal  and  declining 
in  piety.     Would  we  could  affirm,  that  cold- 
ness in  religion  is  confined  to  the  irreligious ! 
If  it  be  melancholy  to  observe  an  absence  of 
Christianity  where  no  profession  of  it  was 
ever  made,  it  is  far  more  grievous  to  mark 
|  its  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
I  only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.      We  feel  on 
'  the  comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of 
I  compassion  with  which  we  contemplate  the 
pecuniary  distresses  of  those  who  have  been 
always  indigent,  and  of  those  who  have  fal- 
len into  want  from  a  state  of  opulence.    Our 
concern  differs  not   only  in  degree  but  in 
kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awa- 
kening calls  to  watchfulness,  to  humility  and 
self-inspection,  which  religion  can  make  to 
him  *  who  thinketh  be  standetb  ;'  which  it 
can  make  to  him  who.  sensible  of  his  own 
weakness,  ought  to  feel  the  necessity  '  of 
strengthening  the  things  which  remain  that 
are  ready  to  die.' 

If  there  is  not  any  one  circumstance  which 
ought  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Chris- 
tian, than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  lan- 
guid and  indifferent,  after  having  made  not 
only  a  profession  but  a  progress,  so  there  is 
not  a  more  reasonable  motive  of  triumph  to 
the  profane,  not  one  cause  which  excites  in 
him  a  more  plausible  ground  of  suspicion, 
either  that  there  never  was  any  truth  in  the 
profession  of  the  person  in  question,  or  which 
is  a  more  fatal,  and,  to  such  a  mind,  a  more 
natural  conclusion — that  there  is  no  truth  in 
religion  itself  At  best,  he  will  be  persua-  * 
ded  that  this  can  only  be  a  faint  and  feeble 

Crinciple,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon  ex- 
austed,  and  which  is  by  no  means  found 
sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  on  its  votary 
throughout  his  course.  He  is  assured  that 
piety  is  only  an  outer  garment,  put  on  for 
show  or  convenience,  and  that  when  it  ceases 
to  be  wanted  for  either  it  is  laid  aside.  In 
these  unhappy  instances  the  evil  seldom  cea- 
ses with  him  who  causes  it.  The  inference 
becomes  general,  that  all  religious  men  are 
equally  nnsound  or  equally  deluded,  only 
that  some  are  more  prudent,  or  more  fortu- 
nate, or  greater  hypocrites  than  others.    Af- 
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falling-  away  of  one  promising  char- 
ie  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
and  the  detection  of  others  pronoun- 
e  infallible. 

e  seems  to  be  this  marked  distinction 
liferent  opinions  which  religious  and 
men   entertain   respecting  human 
ion.      The  candid  (  nristian  is  con- 
o  believe  it,  as  an  indisputable  gen- 
th,  while  he  is  backward  to  suspect 
kedness  of  the  individual,  nor  does 
7  himself  to  give  full  credit  to  partic- 
tances  without  proof.     The  man  of 
Id,  on  the  contrary,  who  denies  the 
principle  is  extremely  prone  to  sus- 
»  individual :  Thus  his  knowledge  of 
d  not  only  furnishes  a  proof,  but  out- 
ie  truth  of  the  doctrine  :    though  he 
t  as  a  proposition   of  Scripture,  he 
•  to  establish  it  as  a  fact  of  exped- 
ite probability  is,  that  the  man  by  his 
re  from  the  principles  with  which  he 
id  to  set  out,  so  much  gratifies  the 
.less,  and  grieves  the  serious  mind, 
ras  a  sound  and  genuine  Christian, 
gion  was  perhaps  taken  up  on  some 
ilal  circumstance,  built  on  some  false 
,  produced  by  some  evanescent  cause; 
ugh  it  cannot  be  fairly  pronounced 
intended   by  his  forward    profession 
minent  zeal,  to  deceive  others,  it  is 
e  that  he  himself  was  deceived.  Per- 
had  made  too  sure  of  himself.    His 
rofession  was  probably  rather  bold 
sotatiouB  ;    be  had  imprudently  fixed 
d  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  not  ea- 
mable,   and  from  which  a  descent 
be  but  too  observable.      While  he 
he  never  could  be  too  secure  of  his 
ength,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  too 
his  on  the  infirmities  of  others,  espe- 
'  those  whom  he  had  apparently  out- 
,  and  who,  though  they  had  started 
,  he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  race. 
;  it  not  be  a  safer  course,  if  in  the 
f  the  Christian  life,  a  modest  and 
'usting  humility  were  to  impose  a 
ry  restraint  on  the  forwardness  of 
profession?  A  little  knowledge  of 
an  heart,  a  little  suspicion  of  the 
ness  of  his  own,    would  not   only 
i  the  intemperance  of  an  itl-under- 
ll,  should  the  warm  convert  be- 
established  Christian,  but  would 
credit  of  religion,  which  will  re- 
esh  wound,  in  the  possible  event  of 
ion  from  her  standard, 
f  the  most  distinguished  Christians 
antry  began  their  religious  career 
graceful  humility.     They  would 
*  their  change  of  character,  and 
tion  of  new  principles,  and  a  new 
be  blazoned  abroad,  as  the  affec- 
&1  of  their    confidential    friends 
e  advised,  till  the  principles  they 
ad  were  established,  and  worked 
of  piety ;    till  time  and  experi- 
vinced  that  the  grace  of  God  had 
estowed  on  them  in  vain.    Their 
roved  to  be  such  at   might  have 


been  inferred  from  the  modestv  of  thai  cut-    ( 
set.    They  have  gone  on  with  a  penmr- 
ance  which  difficulties  hftve  only  coatriaeei     I 
to  strengthen,  and  experience  to  cafe;     ' 
and  will,  through  divine  aid,  doubtte* :« 
on,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfca 
day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  convex 
Perhaps  religion  was  only,  as  we  have  fasted  < 
elsewhere,  one  pursuit  among  many  wfcc. 
he  had  taken  up  when  other  pursuits  failed 
and  which  be  now  lays  down,  because  t- 
faith  not  being  rooted  and  grounded,  ftibil* 
so  ;— or  the  temptations  arising- from  wfefc- 
out  might  concur  with  the  failure  within. 
If  vanity  be  his  infirmity,  he  will  shrink  frwa 
the  pointed  disapprobation  of  his  superior*. 
If  the  love  of  novelty  be  his  besetting  weak- 
ness, the  very  peculiarity  and  strictness  e( 
religion,  the  very  marked  departure  frootse 
4  gay  and  primrose  path*  in  which  be  had  be- 
fore been  accustomed  to  walk,  which  fart 
attracted,  now  repels  him.  The  attention 
which  his  early  deviation  from  the  maaners 
of  the  world  drew  upon  him,  and  which  once 
flattered,  now  disgusts  him.  The  vert  oppo- 
sition which  once  animated,  now  cools  bun. 
He  is  discouraged  at  the  near  view,  mbdoed 
by  the  required  practice,  of  that  Christen 
self-denial  which,  as  a  speculation,  bad  ap- 
peared so  delightful.  Perhaps  bis  fancy  bad 
been  fired  by  some  act  of  Christian  heroism, 
which  he  felt  an  ambition  to  imitate :  a  feel- 
ing which  tales  of  martial  prowess,  or  deeds 
of  chivalry,  something  that,  promising  ce- 
lebrity and  exciting  emulation,  bad  often 
kindled  before.  The  troth  is,  rehgtoo  bad 
only  taken  hold  of  his  imagination,  fab  heart 
had  been  left  out  of  the  question. 

Or  he  had  in  the  twilight  of  hn  first  awa- 
kening, seen  religion  only  as  something  to  be 
believed -he  now  finds  that  much  is  to  be 
done  in  the  new  life,  and  much  which  was 
habitual  to  the  old  one,  left  undone.  Above 
all  he  did  not  reckon  on  the  cosbistmcy 
which  the  Christian  life  demands.  Ware 
affections  rendered  the  practice  of  wm* 
right  actions  eaBy  to  him  ;  nut  he  did  not  in- 
clude in  his  faulty  and  imperfect  scheme,  (fee 
self-denial,  the  perseverance,  the  renouncing 
of  his  own  will  and  his  own  way,  the  evil  re- 
port, as  well  as  the  good  report,  towhfen  *t- 
ery  man  pledges  himself,  when  he  enlists  vo- 
der the  banner  of  Christ  The  cross  which 
it  was  easy  to  venerate,  be  finds  it  oard  to 
bear. 

Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  he  was 
in  affliction,  and  he  is  now  bappv ;— when 
he  was  in  bad  circumstances,  and  be  ky* 
grown  affluent.  Or  it  might  be  assumed  * 
something  wanting  to  his  recommendation  °> 
that  party  or  project  by  which  he  wished  to 
make  his  way  ;  as  something  that  wow 
better  enable  him  to  carry  certain  poion 
which  he  had  in  view ;  something  that,  with 
the  new  acquaintance  he  wished  to  cuWrtt^ 
might  obliterate  certain  defects,  in  his  former 
conduct,  and  white- wash  a  somewhat  win*1 
reputation. 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  aiwatij' 
it  may  be  he  1s  inirotmdeahr  temfttW* 
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ft « tied  by  blandishments,  allured  by  pleas-  1 
\<rcs,  which  be  never  expected  WQufd  arise 
to  weaken  his  resolutions.    These  new  en- 
<  Uantraeutsmake  it  not  so  easy  to  be  pious, 
as  when  he  had  little  to  lose  and  every  thing  | 
10  desire,  as  when  the  world  wore  a  frowning, 
rind  religion  an  inviting  aspect.     Or  be  is 
perhaps  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  transfer- 
red from  a  sober  and  humble  society,  where 
to  be   religious  was  honourable,  to  a  more 
fashionable  set  of  associates,  where,  as  the 
disclosure  of  his  piety  would  add  nothing  to 
Lis  credit,  he  set  out  with  taking  pains  to 
conceal  it,  till  it  has  fallen  into  that  gradual 
oblivion,  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  its  being  kept  out  of  sight. 

But  we  proceed  to  a  far  more  interesting 
and  important  character.    The  one  indeed 
whom  we  have  been  slightly  sketching,  may 
by  his  inconstancy  do  much  harm  ;  the  one 
on  which  we  are  about  to  animadvert,  might 
by  his  consistency  and   perseverance  effect 
essential  good.    Even  the  sincere,  and  to  all 
appearance,  the  established  Christian,  espe- 
cially if  his  situation  in  life  be  easy,  and  his 
course  smooth  and  prosperous,  had  need  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  own  heart.    For  such 
a  one  it  will  not  be  sufficient  that  he  keep 
his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in  it     In- 
deed it  will  be  a  sure  proof  that  he  has  gone 
hack,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  various 
are  the  causes  which  may  possibly  occasion 
in  even  good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline 
in  piety.  A  decline  scarcely  perceptible  at 
first,  but  which  becomes  more  visible  in  its 
subsequent  stages.  W  hen  therefore  we  sus- 
pect our  hearts  of  any  declension  in  piety. 
we  should  not  compare  ourselves  with  what 
we  wet  •  in  the  preceding  week  or  month, 
but  what  we  were  at  the  supposed  height  of 
our  character.  Though  the  alteration  was 
not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing 
its  distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote 
slates  are  brought  into  contrast,  the  change 
will  be  strikingly  obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the 
indiscreet  forming  of  some  worldly  connex- 
ion, especially  that  of  marriage.  In  this  con- 
nexion, for  union  it  cannot  be  called,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  irreligious  more  fre- 
quently draw  away  the  religious  to  their  side, 
than  that  the  contrary  takes  place  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance easily  accounted  for  by  those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  human  heart. 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian 
may  be  led  by  a  strong  affection  which  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  virtue,  into  a  fond  desire 
of  establishing  his  children  advantageously 
in  the  world,  into  methods  which  if  not  abso- 
lutely incorrect,  are  yet  ambiguous  at  the 
best  In  order  to  raise  those  whom  he  laves 
to  a  station  above  their  level,  he  may  be 
tempted,  while  self-deceit  will  teach  him  to 
sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  to  make 
seme  little  sacrifices  of  principle,  some  little 
abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  for  which, 
in  the  abstract,  no  man  would  more  strenu- 
ously contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  general 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  are 


most  susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  af- 
fections ;  of  course  the  very  tenderness  of 
the  heart  lays  such  characters  peculiarly 
open  to  a  danger,  to  which  the  unfeeling  ana* 
the  obdurate  are  less  exposed. 

If  the  person  in  question  be  of  the  sacred 
order,  no  small  danger  may  arise  from  his 
living  under  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but 
rich  and  bountiful  patron.  It  is  nis  duty  to 
make  religion  appear  amiable  in  his  eyes- 
He  ought  to  conciliate  his  good  will  by  every 
means  whicb  rectitude  can  sanction.  But 
though  his  very  piety  will  stimulate  his  dis- 
cretion in  the  adoption  of  those  means,  he 
will  take  care  never  to  let  his  discretion  in- 
trench on  his  integrity. 

If  he  be  under  obligations  to  him,  he  roar 
be  in  danger  of  testifying  his  gratitude,  and 
furthering  his  hopes  by  some*  electioneering 
manoeuvres,  and  by  too  much  electioneering 
society-  He  may,  unawares,  be  tempted  to 
too  much  conformity  to  his  friend's  habits,  too 
much  conviviality  in  his  society.  And  when 
he  witnesses  so  much  kindness  and  urbanity 
in  his  manners,  possibly  so  much  usefulness 
and  benevolence  in  his  life,  he  may  be  even 
tempted  to  suspect  that  he  himself  may  be 
wrong ;  to  accuse  himself  of  being  some- 
what churlish  in  his  own  temper,  a  little  too 
austere  in  his  habits,  and  rather  bard  in  his 
judgmenf  of  a  man  so  amiable.  He  will  be 
still  more  likely  to  fall  into  this  error  if  he 
expects  a  favour  than  if  he  has  obtained  it ; 
for  though  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  we  daily  see  how  much  keen- 
er are  the  feelings  which  are  excited  by  hope 
than  those  which  are  raised  by  gratitude.— 
The  favour  which  has  been  already  confer- 
red, excites  a  temperate,  that  which  we  are 
looking  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

These  relaxing  feelings  and  these  softened 
dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of 
the  table,  and  the  bewitching  splendor  of  the 
apartment ;  by  the  soft  accommodations 
which  opulence  exhibits ;  and  the  desires 
which  they  are  too  apt  to  awaken  in  the  de- 
pendant, may,  not  impossibly,  lead  by  de- 
grees, to  a  criminal  timidity  in  maintaining 
the  purity  of  his  own  principles,  in  support- 
ing the  strictness  of  his  own  practice.  He 
mav  gradually  lose  somewhat  of  the  dignity 
of  his  professional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  his 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to 
forfeit  the  independence  of  his  mind ;  and  in 
order  to  magnify  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to 
magnify  his  office. 

Even  here,  from  an  increasing  remissness 
in  self-examination,  he  mav  deceive  himself 
by  persisting  to  believe— for  the  films  are 
now  growing  thick  over  his  spiritual  sight— 
that  his  motives  are  defensible.  Were  not 
bis  discernment  labouring  under  a  tempora- 
ry blindness,  be  would  reprobate  the  char- 
acter which  interested  views  have  insensibly 
drawn  him  in  to  act.  He  would  be  as  much 
astonished  to  be  told  that  his  character  was 
become  his  own,  as  was  the  royal  offender, 
when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the  prophet 
pronounced  the  heart-appalling  words, 
'  Thou  art  the  man.' 

Still  he  continues  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
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reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the 
faults  of  his  friend,  is  not  because  he  has  a 
more  lucrative  situation  in  view,  but  because 
he  may,  by  a  slight  temporary  concession, 
and  a  short  suspension  of  a  severity  which  he 
begins  to  fancy  he  has  cai  ried  too  far,  se- 
cure for  his  future  life  a  more  extensive  field 
of  usefulness,  in  the  benefice  which  is  hang- 
ing over  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time,  hope  and  expectation  so 
fill  his  mind,  that  he  insensibly  grows  cold  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  positive  duties.  He 
begins  to  lament  that  in  his  present  situation 
he  can  make  but  few  converts,  that  he  sees 
but  small  eiTectsof  his  labours,  not  perceiv- 
ing that  God  may  have  withdraw. i  his  bless- 
ing from  a  ministry  which  is  exercised  on 
such  questionable  grounds.  With  his  new 
expectations  he  continues  to  blend  his  old 
ideas.    He  feasts  his  imagination  with  the 

Srospect  of  a  more  fruitful  harvest  on  an  un- 
oown,  and  perhaps  an  unbroken  soil — as  if 
human  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the 
same  every  where;  as  if  the  labourer  were 
accountable  for  the  abundance  of  his  crop, 
and  not  solely  for  bis  own  assiduity ;  as  if 
actual  duty,  faithfully  performed,  even  in 
this  circumscribed  sphere  in  which  God  has 
cast  our  lot,  is  not  more  acceptable  to  him, 
than  theories  of  the  most  extensile  good, 
than  distant  speculations  and  improbable 
projects,  for  the  benefit  even  of  a  whole  dis- 
trict; while,  in  the  indulgence  of  these  airy 
schemes,  our  own  specific  and  appointed 
work  lies  neglected,  or  is  performed  without 
energy  and  without  attention. 

Self-love  so  naturally  infatuates  the  judg- 
ment, that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we 
look  too  far,  and  yet  do  not  look  far  enough. 
We  look  too  far  when  passing  over  the  actual 
duties  of  the  immediate  scene,  we  form  long 
connected  trains  of  future  projects,  and  in- 
dulge our  thoughts  in  such  as  are  most  re- 
mote, and  perhaps  least  probable.  And  we 
do  not  look  far  enough  when  the  prospective 
mind  does  not  shoot  beyond  all  these  little 
earthly  distances,  to  that  state,  falsely  called 
remote,  whither  all  our  steps  are  not  the  less 
tending,  because  our  eyes  are  confined  to 
the  home  scenes.  But  while  the  preca- 
riousness  of  our  duration  ought  to  set  limits 
to  our  designs,  it  should  furnish  incitements 
to  our  application  Distant  projects  are  too 
apt  to  slacken  present  industry ;.  while  the 
magnitude  of  schemes,  probably  impractica- 
ble, may  render  our  actual  exertions  cold 
and  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  the 
last  to  censure  any  of  those  fair  and  honour- 
able means  of  improving  his  condition,  which 
every  man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes 
to  himself,  and  to  his  family.  Saints  as  well 
as  sinners  have  in  common,  what  a  great 
genius  calls,  '  certain  inconvenient  appetites 
of  eating  and  drinking ;'  which  while  we  are 
in  the  body  must  be  complied  with.  It  would 
be  a  great  hardship  on  good  men.  to  be  deni- 
ed any  innocent  means  of  fair  gratification. 
It  would  he  a  peculiar  injustice  that  the  most 
diligent  labourer  should  be  esteemed  the  least 
worthy  of  his  hire,  the  least  fit  to  rise  in  his 
profession. 


The  more  serious  clergyman  has  aba  tit 
same  warm  aifection  for  his  children  with  ujs 
less  scrupulous  brother,  and  consents*']? 
the  same  laudable  desire  for  their  cmni >> 
ble  establishment ;  only  in  bis  plans  f  /  it- 
advancement  he  should  neither  entertain  am- 
bitious views  nor  prosecute  any  %iew-»  eva 
the  best,    by  methods  not  consonant  to  i.: 
strictness  of  his  avowed  principles.    Prt;>*«- 
sing  to   k  seek  first   the  kingdom  of  God  -J 
his  righteousness,1  he  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
empt from  an  over  anxious  solicitude  tba 
those  who  profess  it  less  zealoualy      Aid- 
ing a  more  determined   confidence  tint  \\ 
other  things  will,  as  far  as  they  are  ab*oi  ,?'- 
ly  necess  .ry,  4  be  added  unto  him,'  hesh<v~', 
as  it  is  obvious  he   commonly  does,  mann~*. 
practically,  a  more  implicit  trust,  confidior 
in  the  gracious  and  cheering  promise,  thac 
promise  expressed  both  negatively  and  posi- 
tively, as  if  to  comfort  with  a  double  confir- 
mation, that  God  who  is  c  both  his  lijbt  unJ 
defence,  who  will  give  grace  and  worship, 
will  also  withhold  no  good  thing  from  lieu 
that  live  a  godly  life  * 

It  is  one  of  the  trials  of  faith  appended  i" 
the  sacred  office,  that  its  ministers,  like  tie 
fa:  her  of  the  faithful,  are  liable  to  go  out, 
*  not  knowing  whither  they  go ;'  and  this  no; 
only  at  their  first  entrance  into  their  profes- 
sion, but  through  life ;  an  inconvenience  to 
which  no  other  profession  is  necessarily  lia- 
ble ;  a  trial  which  is  not  perhaps  fairly  esti- 
mated. 

This  remark  will  naturally  raiseahn^b 
among  those  who  at  once  hold  the  fimcti'jn 
in  contempt,  deride  its  ministers,  and  tbiot 
their  well-earned  remuneration  lavishly  and 
even  unnecessarily  bestowed.  They  will 
probably  exclaim  with  as  much  complacen- 
cy in  their  ridicule,  as  if  it  were  really  the 
test  of  truth—*  A  great  cause  of  cotnmisse- 
ration  truly,  to  be  transferred  from  a  starr- 
ing curacy  to  a  plentiful  benefice,  or  from 
the  vulgar  society  of  a  country  parish,  to  be 
a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent  town !' 

We  are  far  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate 
the  exchange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to 
a  state  of  independence,  from  a  life  of  penn- 
ry  to  comfort,  or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an 
affluent  provision.  -  But  does  the  ironical  re- 
marker  rate  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the 
heart  at  nothing  ?  If  he  insists  that  money 
is  that  chief  good  of  which  ancient  philoso- 
phy say6  so  much,  we  beg  leave  to  insist  that 
it  fs  not  the  only  goo  .  We  are  above  ibe 
affectation  of  pretending  to  condole  witb  any 
man  on  his  exaltation,  but  there  are  feelings 
which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility,  rendered 
more  acute  by  an  elegant  education,  valoes 
more  intimately  than  silver  or  goM. 

Is  it  absolutely  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comforts,  to  break  up  his  local  attachments, 
to  have  new  connexions  to  form,  and  that 
frequently  at  an  advanced  period  of  life? 
Connexions,  perhaps  less  valuable  than  those 
he  is  quitting?  Is  it  nothing  for  a  faithful 
minister  to  be  separated  from  an  affectionate 
people,  a  people  not  only  whose  frieodshipt 
but  whose  progress  has  constituted  bis  happi- 
ness here,  as  it  will  make  his  joy  and  crown 
!  of  rejoicing  hereafter  ? 
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Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by 
their  affections  as  well  as  by  their  circum- 
stances :  to  a  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  char- 
acter, a  change  however  advantageous,  may 
be  rather  an  exile  than  a  promotion.     While 
he  gratefully  accept  the  good*  he  receives  it 
'with  an  edifying  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  best  human  things.    These 
considerations  .we  confess  add  the  additional 
feelings  of  kindness  to  their  persons,  and  of 
sympathy  with  their  vicissitudes,  to  our  re- 
spect and  veneration  for  their  holy  office. 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarious 
tenor  of  their  situation  presents  an  instruc- 
tive emblem  of  the  uncertain  condition  of  hu- 
man life,  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the  world 
itself.  Their  liableness  to  a  sudden  removal, 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  being  more  es- 
pecially reminded  of  the  necessity  and  duty 
of  keeping  ,in  a  continual  posture  of  prepara- 
tion, having  ( their  loins  girded,  their  shoes 
on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in  their  hand.' 
They  have  also  the  same  promises  which 
supported  the  Israelites  in  the  desert — The 
same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
may  still  cheer  the  true  servants  of  God  un- 
der all  difficulties.—4  Fear  not — I  am  thy 
shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.' 

But  there  are  perils  on  the  rirht  hand  and 
on  the  left.     It  is  not  among  the  least,  that 
though  a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have 
tasted  with  trembling  caution  of  the  delicious 
cup  of  applause,  he  may  gradually  grow,  as 
thirst  is  increased   by  indulgence,  to  drink 
too  deeply  ot  the  enchanted  chalice.    The 
dangers  arising  from  any  thing  that  is  good, 
are  formidable,  because  unsuspected.     And 
such  are  the  perils  of  popularity,  that  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  tne  victorious  gen- 
eral, who  has  conquered  a  kingdom,  or  the 
sagacious  statesman  who  has  preserved  it, 
is   almost  in  less  danger  of  being  spoilt  by 
acclamation  than  the  popular  preacher  ;  be- 
cause their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but 
once,  his  is  perpetual      Theirs  is  only  on  a 
day  of  triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs 
every  week ;  we  mean  the  admiration  be  ex- 
cites. Every  fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh 
motive  to  humiliation  ;  he  who  feels  his  dan- 
ger will  vigilantly  guard  against  swallowing 
too  greedily  the  indiscriminate,  and  often 
undistinguishing  plaudits  which  his  doctrines 
or  his  manner,  his  talent  or  his  voice,  may 
equally  procure  for  him. 

If  he  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  he 
may  be  brought  to  humour  his  audience,  and 
his  audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous 
emulation,  till  they  will  scarcely  endure 
truth  itself  from  any  other  lips.  Nay.  he 
may  imperceptibly  be  led  not  to  be  always 
satisfied  with  the  attention  and  improvement 
of  his  hearers,  unless  the  attention  be  sweet- 
ened bv  flattery,  and  the  improvement  fol- 
lowed by  exclusive  attachment. 

The  spirit  of  exclusive  fondness  generates 
a  spirit  of  controversy.  Some  of  the  follow- 
ers will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in 
Christianity.  They  will  be  more  busied  in 
opposing  Paul  to  Apollos,  than  looking  into 
*  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith  ;' 
than  m  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
Vol.  r. 


ance.  Religious  gossip  may  assume  the 
place  of  religion  itself.  A  party  spirit  is  thus 
generated,  and  Christianity  may  Begin  to  be 
considered  as  a  thing  to  be  discussed  and 
disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about,  rath- 
er than  as  the  productive  principle  of  vir- 
tuous conduct.  * 

VV  e  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  af- 
fectionate attachment  to  the  minister  who 
has  faithfully  laboured  for  our  edification;  but 
the  author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  manner 
adopted  by  some  injudicious  adherents,  es- 
pecially of  her  own  sex,  which  seems  rather 
to  erect  their  favourite  into  the  head  of  a 
sect,  than  to  reverence  him  as  the  pastor  of 
a  flock.  This  mode  of  evincing  an  attach- 
ment, amiable  in  itself,  is  doubtless  as  dis- 
tressing to  the  delicacy  of  the  minister  as  it 
is  unfavourable  to  religion,  to  which  it  is  apt 
to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more 
immediately  on  the  cause  of  declension  in 
piety,  in  some  persons  who  formerly  exhib- 
ited evident  marks  of  that  seriousness  in 
their  lives  which  they  continue  to  inculcate 
from  the  pulpit.  If  such  has  been  sometimes 
(we  hope  it  has  been  very  rarely)  the  case, 
may  it  not  be  partly  ascribed  to  an  unhappy 
notion  that  the  same  exactness  in  his  private 
devotion,  the  same  watchfulness  in  his  daily 
conduct,  is  not  equally  necessary  in  the  ad- 
vanced progress  as  in  the  first  stages  of  a  re- 
ligious course?  He  does  not  desist  from 
warning  his  hearers  of  the  continual  neces- 
sity of  these  things,  but  is  he  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  the  necessity  to  him- 
self? May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  iuc  u  I  cation  without  the  practice  ?  It  is  , 
not  probable  indeed  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
establish  himself  as  an  exempt  case,  but  he 
slides  from  indolence  into  the  exemption,  as 
if  its  avoidance  were  not  so  necessary  for 
him  as  for  others. 

Even  the  very  sacredness  of  his  profession 
is  not  without  a  snare.  He  may  repeat  the 
holy  offices  so  often  that  he  may  be  in  dan- 
ger on  the  one  hand,  of  sinking  into  the  no- 
tion that  it  is  a  mere  profession,  or  on  the 
other,  of  so  resting  in  it  as  to  make  it  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  that  strict  personal  re- 
ligion with  which  he  set  out :  He  may  at 
least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional,  without 
the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  danger — 
we  advert  only  to  its  possibility— that  his 
very  exactness  in  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function,  may  lead  to  a  little  justification  of 
bis  remissness  in  secret  duties."  His  zealous 
exposition  of  the  scriptures  to  others  may 
satisfy  him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead 
to  a  practical  application  of  them  to  him- 
self. 

But  God,  by  requiring  exemplary  dili- 
gence in  the  devotion  of  his  appointed  ser- 
vants, would  keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily 
sense  of  their  dependance  on  him.  If  he 
does  not  continually  teach  by  his  spirit  those 
who  teach  others,  they  have  little  reason  to 
expect  success,  and  that  spirit  will  not  be 

*  This  polemic  tattle  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  that  species  of  religious  coAV«rta- 
tion  recommended  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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1  given  where  it  is  not  sought;  or,  which  is 
an  awful  consideration,  may  be  withdrawn, 
where  it  bad  been  given  and  not  unproved  as 
it  might  have  been. 

Should  this  unhappily  ever  be  the  case,  it 
would  almost  reduce  the  minister  of  Christ 
to  a  mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which 
knowledge  was  barely  to  pass,  like  the  an- 
cient oracles  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
information  but  to  convey  it  Perhaps  the 
public  success  of  the  best  men  has  been, 
under  God,  principally  owiog  to  this,  that 
their  faithful  ministration  in  the  temple  has 
been  uniformly  preceded  and  followed  by 
petitions  in  the  closet ;  that  the  truths  im- 
planted in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
from  having  been  watered  by  the  tears  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observation 
on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject ;  in 
this  superficial  treatment  of  which,  it  is  the 
thing  in  the  world  the  most  remote  from  the 
writer's  wish,  to  give  the  slightest  offence  to 
any  pious  member  of  an  order  which  possess- 
es her  highest  veneration.  If  the  indefatiga- 
ble labourer  in  his  great  Master's  vineyard, 
has,  as  must  often  be  the  case,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  finding  that  his  labours  have  (ailed  of 
producing  their  desired  effect,  in  some  in 
stance,  where  his  warmest  hopes  had  been 
excited  ; — if  he  feels  that  he  nas  not  bene- 
fitted others  as  he  had  earnestly  desired,  this 
is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit  himself, 
and  is  perhaps  permitted  for  that  very  end. 
Where  hit  usefulness   has  been  obviously 

great,  the  true  Christian  will  be  humbled  by 
le  recollection  that  he  is  only  an  instru- 
ment. Where  it  has  been  less,  the  defeat  of 
his  hopes  offers  the  best  occasion,  which  he 
will  not  (ail  to  use  for  improving  his  humility 
Thus  he  may  always  be  assured  that  good 
has  been  done  somewhere,  so  that  in  any  case 
his  labour  will  not  have  been  vain  id  the 
.Lord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
True  and  False  Zeal. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of 
cultivating  that  self-knowledge  which  we 
have  elsewhere  recommended,  to  discover 
what  is  the  real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  which 
are  the  strongest  tendencies  of  our  charac- 
ter ;  to  discover  where  our  disposition  re- 
quires restraint,  and  where  we  may  be  safe- 
ly trusted  with  some  liberty  of  indulgence. 
If  the  temper  be  fervid,  and  that  fervour  be 
happily  directed  to  religion,  the  most  con- 
summate prudence  will  be  requisite  to  re- 
strain its  excesses  without  freezing  its  ener- 
gies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  diffidence 
be  the  natural  propensity,  wevahall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  coldness  and  inactivity 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unre- 
sisting a  compliance  with  the  requisitions, 
or  too  easy  a  conformity  with  the  nabits  of 
others,  it  will  therefore  be  an  evident 
proof  i>f  Christian  self-government,  when  the 


man  of  too  ardent  zeal  restrains  Us  outward 
expression  where  it  would  be  unseasonable, 
or  unsafe ;  while  it  will  evince  the  same 
Christian  self-denial  in  the  fearful  and  dif- 
fident character,  to  burst  the  fetters  of  tim- 
idity, where  duty  requires  a  holy  boldness  ; 
and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  lose  all  lesser 
fears  in  the  fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
Christian  to  get  his  understanding  and  his 
conscience  thoroughly  enlightened  ;  to  take 
an  exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  Christianity,  but  of 
his  own  character ;  to  discover,  in  order  ft* 
correct,  the  defects  in  his  judgment,  and  to 
ascertain  the  deficiencies  even  of  his  best 
qualities.  Through  ignorance  in  these  res- 
pects, though  be  may  really  be  following  op 
some  good  tendency,  though  he  is  even  per- 
suaded that  he  is  not  wrong  either  in  his  mo- 
tive or  bis  object,  he  may  yet  be  wrong  in 
the  measure,  wrong  in  trie  mode,  wrong  in 
the  application,  though  right  in  the  princi- 
ple He  must  therefore  watch  with  a  sus- 
picious eye  over  his  better  Qualities,  and 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and 
excess. 

His  zeal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  a  great  character,  (hat 
quality,  without  which  no  great  eminence 
either  secular  or  religious  has  ever  been  at- 
tained ;  which  is  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  excellence  in  arts  and  arms,  in  learning 
and  piety ;  that  principle  without  which  no 
man  will  be  able  to  reach  the  perfection  of 
his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  to  aim  at  that 
perfection,  will  yet  hardly  foil  to  mislead  the 
animated  Christian,  if  his  knowledge  of  what 
is  right  and  iust,  if  his  judgment  in  the  ap- 
plication of  that  knowledge  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  principle  itself. 

Zeal,  indeed,  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
virtue  as  the  principle  which  gives  life  and  col- 
ouring, as  the  spirit  which  gives  grace  and  be- 
nignity, as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
and  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling 
which  exalts  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and 
sheds  a  lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  vir- 
tue ;  which,  embellishing  every  image  of  the 
mind  with  its  glowing  tints,  animates  every 
quality  of  the  heart  with  its  invigorating  mo- 
tion. It  may  be  said  of  zeal  among  the  vir- 
tues as  of  memory  among  the  (acuities,  that 
though  it  singly  never  made  a  great  man,  yet 
no  man  has  ever  made  himself  conspicuously 
great  where  it  has  been  wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  concur  before 
we  can  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  zeal 
be  really  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those  who  are 
contending  for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  he 
in  the  situation  of  the  two  knights,  who  meet- 
ing on  a  cross  road,  were  on  the  point  of 
fighting  about  the  colour  of  a  cross  which 
was  suspended  between  them.  One  insisted 
it  was  j£old  ;  the  other  maintained  it  was  sil- 
ver. The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  passenger,  who  desired  them  to 
change  their  positions.  Both  crossed  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  found  the  cross  was  gold 
on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other.  Each 
acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  right. 
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It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  good 
or  an  evil.  The  man  who  feels  himself  cheer- 
ed by  its  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is 
a.  benefit,  bat  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt 
down  will  give  another  verdict.  Not  only 
the  cause,  therefore,  in  which  zeal  is  exert- 
ed must  be  good,  but  the  principle  itself  must 
be  under  due  regulation :  or,  like  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  traveller  who  gets  into  a  wrong 
road,  it  will  only  carry  him  so  much  the  fur- 
ther out  of  his  way ;  or  if  he  be  in  the  right 
road,  it  will,  through  inattention,  carry  him 
involuntarily  beyond  his  destined  point. — 
That  degree  of  motion  is  equally  misleading, 
which  detains  us  short  of  our  end,  or  which 
pushes  us  beyond  it 

The  apostle  suggests  a  useful  precaution  by 
expressly  asserting  that  it  is  4  in  a  good  cause,' 
that  we  •  must  be  zealously  affected ;'  which 
implies  this  further  truth,  that  where  the 
cause  is  not  good,  the  mischief  is  proportion 
ed  to  the  zeal.  But  lest  we  should  carry  our 
limitations  of  the  quality  to  any  restriction  of 
the  seasons  for  exercising  it,  he  takes  care 
to  animate  us  to  its  perpetual  exercise,  by 
adding  that  we  must  be  always  so  affected. 

If  the  injustice,  the  intolerance  and  perse- 
cation,  with  which  a  misguided  zeal  has  so 
often  afflicted  the  church  of  Christ,  in  its 
more  early  periods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplo- 
rable evil ;  yet  the  overruling  wisdom  of 
Providence  educing  good  from  evil,  made 
the  very  calamities  wliich  false  zeal  occa- 
sioned, the  instruments  of  producing  that 
true  and  lively  zeal  to  which  we  owe  the 
glorious  band  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
those  brightest  ornamentB  of  the  best  periods 
of  the  church.  This  effect,  though  a  clear 
vindication  of  that  divine  goodness  which 
suffers  evil,  is  no  apology  for  him  who  per- 
petrates it. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  ope- 
rations of  true  and  false  zeal,  which  though 
apparently  only  different  modifications  of  the 
same  quality,  are,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact, repugnant,  and  even  destructive  to  each 
other.  There  is  no  attribute  of  the  human 
mind  where  the  different  effects  of  the  same 
principle  have  such  a  total  opposition :  for 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  same  principle  un- 
der another  direction,  which  actuates  the  ty- 
rant in  dragging  the  martyr  to  the  stake,  en- 
ables the  martyr  to  embrace  it? 

As  a  striking  proof  that  the  necessity  for 
caution  is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observ- 
ed that  the  Holy  Scriptures  record  more  in- 
stances of  a  bad  zeal  than  of  a  good  one. 
This  furnishes  the  most  authoritative  argu- 
ment for  regulating  this  impetuous  principle, 
and  for  governing  it  by  all  those  restrictions 
which  a  feeling  so  calculated  for  good  and  so 
capable  of  evil  4emands. 

It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious 
character,  which  produced  the  massacre  on 
the  day  of  St  Bartholomew ; — a  day  to  which 
the  mournful  strains  of  Job  have  been  so 
well  applied.-*-*  Let  that  day  perish.  Let  it 
not  be  joined  to  the  days  of  the  year.  Let 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain  it.' — 
It  was  a  zeal  the  most  bloody,  combined  with 
a  perfidy  the  most  detestable,  which  inflam- 


ed the  execrable  Florentine,*  when,  having 
on  this  occasion  invited  so  many  illustrious 
protestants  to  Paris  under  the  alluring  mask 
of  a  public  festivity,  she  contrived  to  involve 
her  guest,  the  pious  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
the  venerable  Coligni  in  the  general  mass  of 
undistinguished  destruction.  The  royal  and 
pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  with  the  sin, 
converted  it  into  a  triumph. — Medals  were 
struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  no  par- 
allel even  in  the  annals  of  Pagan  persecu- 
tion. 

Even  glory  did  not  content  the  pernicious 
plotters  of  this  direful  tragedy.  Devotion 
was  called  in  to  be 

The  crown  and  consummation  of  their  crime. 

The  blackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to 
sanctify  the  foulest  murder.  The  iniquity 
could  not  be  complete  without  solemnly 
thanking  God  for  its  success.  The  pope 
and  cardinals  proceeded  to  St  Mark's 
church,  where  they  praised  the  Almighty  for 
so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A  solemn 
jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mumme- 
ry.— This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  the  zeal  of  murder,  as  thanking 
God  for  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse 
than  the  commission  itself.  A  wicked  piety 
is  still  more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act. 
God  is  less  offended  by  the  sin  itself  than  by 
the  thank-offering  of  its  perpetrators,  ft 
looks  like  a  black  attempt  to  involve  the 
Creator  in  the  crime,  f 

It  was  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  his 
age,  revoke  the  tolerating  edict  which  might 
have  drawn  down  a  blessing  on  his  kingdom. 
One  species  of  crime  was  called  on,  in  his 
days  of  blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another 

committed  in  his  days  of  mad  ambition. 

But  the  expiation  was  even  more  intolerable 
than  the  offence.  The  havoc  made  by  the 
sword  of  civil  persecution  was  a  miserable 
atonement  for  the  blood  which  unjust  ag- 
gression had  shed  in  foreign  wars. 

It  was  this  impious  and  cruel  zeal  which 
inspired  the  monk  Dominick,  in  erecting  the 
most  infernal  tribunal  which  ever  inventive 
bigotry  projected  to  dishonour  the  Christian 
name,  and  with  which  pertinacious  barbarity 
has  continued  for  above  six  centuries,  to  af- 
flict the  human  race. 

For  a  complete  contrast  to  this  pernicious 
zeal  we  need  not,  blessed  be  God,  travel 
back  into  remote  history,  nor  abroad  into 
distant  realms.  This  happy  land  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  can  furnish  a  countless  cat- 
alogue of  instances  of  a  pure,  a  wise,  and  a 
well  directed  zeal.  Not  to  swell  the  list,  we 
will  only  mention  that  it  has  in  our  own  age, 
produced  the  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society,  and  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  Three  as  noble,  and  which  will, 
we  trust,  be  as  lasting  monuments  as  ever 

*  Catherine  de  Medici. ,  .* 

f  See  Thaanui  for  a  most  affecting  and  exact  ac  • 
count  of  this  dire  Ail  massacre. 
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national  virtue  erected  to  true  piety.  These 
are  institutions  which  bear  the  genuine  stamp 
of  Christianity,  not  originating  in  party, 
founded  in  disinterestedness,  and  compre- 
hending- the  best  interests  of  almost  the 
whole  habitable  globe,—4  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy.' 

Why  we  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  zeal 
from  a  certain  cla>s  of  religious  characters, 
is  partly  owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a 
notion,  that  its  acquired  exertions  relate  to 
the  care  of  other  people's  salvation  rather 
than  to  their  own  ;  and  indeed  the  casual 
prying  into  a  neighbour's  house,  though 
much  more  entertaining,  is  not  near  so  trou- 
blesome as  the  constant  inspection  of  one's 
own.  It  is  observable  that  the  outcry  against 
zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on  nearly 
the  same  ground,  as  the  clamour  in  its  favour 
by  these  professors  of  religion.  The  former 
suspect  that  the  zeal  of  the  religionist  evap- 
orates in  censuring  their  impiety,  and  in  ea 
gerness  for  their  conversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  themselves.  This  supposed  anx- 
iety they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof 
of  their  resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit 
by  it 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  exist,  re 
spec  ting  zeal.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
indicate  a  want  of  charity,  and  the  two  prin- 
ciples are  accused  of  maintaining  separate 
interests.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  charity  is  the  firm  associate  of  that  zeal 
of  which  it  is  suspected  to  be  the  enemy. — 
Indeed,  this  is  so  infallible  a  criterion  by 
which  to  try  its  sincerity,  that  we  should  be 
apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy  of  the  zeal 
which  is  unaccompanied  by  this  fair  ally. 

Another  opinion  equally  erroneous  is  not 
a  little  prevalent— that  where  there  is  much 
zeal  there  is  little  or  no  prudence.  Now  a 
sound  and  sober  zeal  is  not  such  an  idiot  as 
to  neglect  to  provide  for  its  own  success ; 
and  would  that  success  be  provided  for,  with- 
out employing  for  its  accomplishment,  every 
precaution  which  prudence  can  suggest  ? — 
True  zeal,  therefore,  will  be  as  discreet  as  it 
is  fervent,  well  knowing  that  its  warmest  ef- 
forts will  be  neither  effectual,  nor  lasting, 
without  those  provisions  which  discretion 
alone  can  make.  No  quality  is  ever  possess- 
ed in  perfection  where  its  opposite  is  want- 
ing ;  zeal  is  not  Christian  fervour,  but  ani- 
mal heat,  if  not  associated  with  charity  and 
prudence. 

Zeal  indeed,  like  other  good  things,  is  fre- 
quently calumniated  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood ;  and  it  may  sometimes  deserve  cen- 
sure, as  being  the  effervescence  of  that  weak 
but  well  meaning  mind  which  will  defeat  the 
efforts  not  only  of  this,  but  of  every  other 
good  propensity. 

That  most  valuable  faculty  therefore  of  in- 
tellectual man,  the  judgment,  the  enlighten- 
ed, impartial,  unbiassed  judgment,  must  be 
kept  in  perpetual  activity,  not  only  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  cause  be  good,  but  to 
determine  also  the  degree  of  its  importance 
in  any  given  case,  that  we  may  not  blindly 
assign  an  undue  value  to  an  inferior  good : 
fet  want  of  this  discrimination  we  may  be 


fighting  a  windmill,  when  we  fancy  we  are 
attacking  a  fort  We  must  prove  not  only 
whether  the  thing  contended  for  be  right,  tmt 
whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  in  our  ea- 
gerness to  attain  this  subordinate  good  we 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglecting,  thingi 
of  more  real  consequence.  Whether  the 
value  we  assign  to  it  may  not  be  even  ima- 
ginary. 

Above  all,  we  should  examine  whether  we 
do  not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it  hap- 
pens to  tall  in  with  our  own  humour,  or  our 
own  party,  more  than  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic worth  ;  whether  we  do  not  wish  to 
distinguish  ourselves  by  our  pertinacity,  and 
to  append  ourselves  to  the  party  rather  than 
to  the  principle  ;  and  thus,  as  popularity  is 
often  gained  by  the  worst  part  of  a  man's 
character,  whether  we  do  not  principally 
persist  from  the  hope  of  becoming  popular. 
The  favourite  adage  that  iejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandetle,  might  serve  as  an  appropriate 
motto  to  one  half  of  the  contentions  which 
divide  and  distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  mere  cir- 
cumstantials, for  ceremonies  different  in 
themselves,  for  distinctions  rather  than  dif- 
ferences, has  unhappily  assisted  in  causing 
irreparable  separations  and  dissentions  in  the 
Christian  world,  even  where  the  champions 
on  both  sides  were  great  and  good  men. — 
j  Many  of  the  points  which  have  been  the 
I  sources  of  altercation  were  not  worth  insist- 
ing upon,  where  the  opponents  agreed  in  the 
grand  fundamentals  of  faith  and  practice. 

But  to  consider  zeal  as  a  general  question, 
as  a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He 
whose  piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  likely  to 
be  the  most  zealous  But  though  zeal  is  an 
indication,  and  even  a  concomitant  of  sin- 
cerity, a  burning  zeal  is  sometimes  seen 
where  the  sincerity  is  somewhat  questiona- 

For  where  zeal  is  generated  by  ignorance 
it  is  commonly  fostered  by  self-wilL  That 
which  we  have  embraced  through  false  judg- 
ment we  maintain  through  false  honour.— 
Pride  is  generally  called  in  to  nurse  the  off- 
spring of  error.  It  is  from  this  confederacy 
that  we  frequently  see  those  who  are  per- 
versely zealous  for  points  which  can  add 
nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, 
whether  they  are  rejected  or  retained,  cold 
and  indifferent  about  the  great  things  which 
involve  the  salvation  of  man. 

Though  all  momentous  truths,  all  indispen- 
sable duties,  are.  in  the  luminous  volume  of 
inspiration,  made  so  obvious  that  those  may 
read  who  run ;  the  contested  matters  are  not 
ooly  so  comparatively  little  as  to  be  by  no 
means  worthy  of  the  heat  they  excite,  but 
are  rendered  so  doubtful,  not  in  themselves, 
but  by  the  opposite  systems  built  on  them, 
that  he  who  fights  for  them  is  not  always  sure 
whether  be  be  right  or  hot :  and  if  be  carry 
his  point  he  can  make  no  moral  use  of  bis 
victory.  This  indeed  is  not  bis  concern.  It 
is  enough  that  he  has  conouered.  The  im- 
portance of  the  object  having  never  depend- 
ed on  its  worth,  but  on  the  opinion  of  hit 
right  to  maintain  that  worth. 
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The  Gospel  Assigns  very  different  degrees 
of  importance  to  allowed  practices  and  com- 
manded duties.  It  by  no  means  censures 
those  who  were  rigorous  in  their  payment  of 
the  most  inconsiderable  tythes ;  out  seeing 
tli is  duty  was  not  only  put  in  competition 
with,  but  preferred  before,  the  most  impor- 
tant duties,  even  judgment,  merc\  and  faith, 
the  flagrant  hypocrisy  was  pointedly  censur- 
ed by  MEEKNESS  itself. 

This  opposition  of  a  scrupulous  exactness 
in  pacing  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry 
herbs,  to  the  neglect  of  the  three  cardinal 
Christian  virtues,  exhibits  as  com,  lete  and 
instructive  a  specimen  of  that  frivolous  and 
false  zeal  which,  evaporating  in  trifles,  wholly 
overlooks  those  grand  points  on  which  hangs 
eternal  life,  as  can  be  conceived 

This  passage  serves  to  corroborate  a  strik- 
ing fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture 
any  precept  enforced,  which  has  not  some 
actual  exemplification  attached  to  it.  The 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  o* 
inestimable  value,  were  it  only  on  this  single 
ground,  that  the  appended  truths  and  princi- 
ples so  abundantly  scattered  through  them, 
are  in  general  so  happily  illustrated  by  them. 
They  are  not  dry  aphorisms  and  cold  propo- 
sitions, which  stand  singly,  and  disconnected, 
but  truths  suggested  by  the  event,  but  pre- 
cepts growing  out  of  the  occasion.  The  re- 
collection of  the  principles  recalls  to  the 
mind  the  instructive  story  which  they  enrich, 
while  the  remembrance  of  the  circumstance 
impresses  the  sentiment  upon  the  heart.  Thus 
the  doctrine,  like  a  precious  gem,  is  at  once 
preserved  and  embellished  by  the  narrative 
being  made  a  frame  in  which  to  enshrine  it. 

True  zeal  will  first  exercise  itself  in  earn- 
est desires,  in  increasing  ardour  to  obtain 
higher  degrees  of  illumination  in  our  own 
minds;  in  fervent  prayer  that  this  growing 
light  may  operate  to  the  improvement  of  our 
practice,  that  the  influences  of  divine  grace 
may  become  more  outwardly  perceptible  by 
the  increasing  correctness  of  our  habits ;  that 
every  holy  affection  may  be  followed  by  its 
correspondent  act,  whether  of  obedience  or 
of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of  suffering. 

But  the  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlighten- 
ed zeal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible 
in  our  discourse  with  those  to  whom  we  may 
have  a  probability  of  being  useful.  But 
though  we  should  not  confine  the  exercise  of 
our  zeal  to  our  conversation,  nor  our  atten- 
tion to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  others, 
yet  this,  when  not  done  with  a  bustling  kind 
of  interference,  and  offensive  forwardness,  is 
proper  and  useful.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  ef- 
fect of  zeal  to  appear  where  it  exits,  as  a  fire 
which  really  burns  will  not  be  prevented 
from  emitting  both  light  and  heat ;  yet  we 
should  labour  principally  to  keep  up  in  our 
own  minds  the  pious  feelings  which  religion 
has  excited  there.  The  brightest  flame  will 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  alive. 
Pure  zeal  will  cherish  every  holy  affection, 
and  by  increasing  every  pious  disposition  will 
animate  us  to  every  duty.  It  will  add  new 
force  to  our  hatred  of  sin,  fresh  contrition  to 


our  repentance,  additional  vigour  to  our  reso- 
lutions, and  will  impart  augmented  energy  to 
every  virtue.  It  will  give  life  to  our  devo- 
tions, and  spirit  to  all  our  actions. 

vV  hen  a  true  zeal  has  fixed  these  right  af- 
fections in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  princi- 
ple will,  as  we  have  already  observed,  make 
us  earnest  to  excite  them  in  others.  No  good 
man  wishes  to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none 
ever  wished  others  to  go  thither  without 
earnestly  endeavouring  10  awaken  right  af- 
fections in  them.  That  will  be  a  false  zeal 
which  does  not  begin  with  the  regulation  of 
our  own  hearts  That  will  be  an  illiberal 
zeal  which  stops  where  ii  begins.  A  true 
zeal  will  extend  itsel  through  the  whole 
sphere  of  its  possessor's  influence.  C  hristian 
zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  will  begin  at 
home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must 
end  there. 

But  that  we  must  not  confine  our  zeal  to 
mere  conversation  is  not  only  implied  but 
expressed  in  Scripture.  The  apostle  does 
not  exhort  us  to  be  zealous  only  of  good 
word*  but  of  good  works.  True  zeal  ever 
produces  true  benevolence.  It  would  extend 
the  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  to 
the  whole  human  race.  It  will  consequent- 
ly stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  influence  to  the 
extension  of  religion,  to  the  advancement  of 
every  well  concerted  and  well  conducted 
plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  hu- 
man happiness,  and  more  especially  to  pro- 
mote the  eternal  interests  ol  human  kind. 

But  if  we  do  not  first  strennously  labour 
for  our  own  illumination,  how  shall  we  pre- 
sume to  enlighten  others !  It  is  a  dangerous 
presumption,  to  busy  ourselves  in  improving 
others,  before  we  have  diligently  sought  onr 
own  improvement.  Yet  it  is  a  vanity  not 
uncommon  that  the  first  feelings,  be  they 
true  or  false,  which  resemble  devotion,  the 
first  faint  ray  of  knowledge  which  has  imper- 
fectly dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw  minds 
an  eager  impatience  to  communicate  to  oth- 
ers what  they  themselves  have  not  yet  attain- 
ed. Hence  the  novel  swarms  of  uninstruct- 
ed  instructors,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  learn.  The  act  previous  to  the  im- 
parting knowledge  should  seem  to  be  that  of 
acquiring  it.  Nothing  would  so  effectually 
check  an  irregular,  and  improve  a  temperate 
zeal,  as  the  personal  discipline,  the  self  ac- 
quaintance we  have  so  repeatedly  recom- 
mended ■ 

True  Christian  zeal  will  always  be  known 
by  its  distinguishing  and  inseparable  proper- 
ties. It  will  be  warm  indeed,  not  from  tem- 
perament but  principle.  It  will  be  humble, 
or  it  will  not  be  Ckrintian  zeal. — It  will  re- 
strain its  impetuosity  that  it  may  the  more 
effectual  I y  promote  its  object. — It  will  be 
temperate,  softening  what  is  strong  in  the 
act  by  gentleness  in  the  manner.  It  will  be 
tolerating,  willing  to  grant  what  it  would  it- 
self desire.— It  will  be  forbearing,  in  the 
hope  that  the  offence  it  censures  may  be  oc- 
casional failing,  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
—It  will  be  candid,  making  a  tender  allow- 
ance for  those  imperfections  which  beings, 
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fallible  themselves,  ought  to  expect  from  hu- 
man infirmity. — It  will  be  reasonable— em- 
ploying fair  argument  and  affectionate  re- 
monstrance, instead  of  irritating  by  the  adop- 
tion of  violence,  instead  of  mortifying  by  the 
assumption  of  superiority. 

He,  who  in  private  society  allows  himself 
in  violent  anger,  or  unhallowed  bitterness, 
or  acrimonious  railing,  in  reprehending  the 
faults  of  another,  might,  did  his  power  keep 
pace  with  his  inclination,  have  recourse  to 
other  weapons.  He  would  probably  banish 
and  burn,  confiscate  and  imprison,  and  think 
then  as  be  thinks  now,  that  he  is  doing  God 
service* 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
clearer  sight,  a  tighter  rem,  a  stricter  watch- 
fulness than  another,  seal  is  that  quality. 
The  heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  eleva 
tion ;  where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security. 
The  prudence  with  which  it  is  exercised  is 
the  surest  evidence  of  its  integriy ;  for  if  in- 
temperate, it  not  only  raises  enemies  to  our- 
selves but  to  God.  It  augments  the  natural 
enmity  to  religion  instead  of  increasing  her 
friends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended  with 
benevolence,  if  sweetened  bv  kindness,  if 
evinced  to  be  honest  by  its  influence  on  your 
own  conduct,  and  gentle  by  its  effect  on  your 
manners,  it  may  lead  your  irreligious  ac- 
quaintance to  inquire  more  closely  in  what 
consists  the  distinction  between  them  and 
you.  Tou  will  already  by  this  mildness  have 
won  their  affections.  Your  next  step  may 
be  to  gain  over  their  judgment  They  may 
be  led  to  examine  what  solid  grounds  of  dif- 
ference subsists  between  you  and  them 
What  substantial  reason  you  have  for  not  go- 
ing their  lengths.  What  sound  argument 
they  can  offer  for  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all, 
where  do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this 
inflammatory  distemper?  Should  not  the 
prevalence,  or  at  least  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
ease be  ascertained  previous  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy  ?  That  it  exists  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  though  it  roust  be  confessed 
that  among  the  higher  ranks  it  has  not  hith- 
erto spread  very  widely;  nor  is  its  progress 
likely  to  be  very  alarming,  or  its  effects  very 
malignant.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  ev- 
ery rank  indeed,  coldness  and  indifference, 
carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  diseases  far  more  dif- 
ficult of  cure ;  diseases  not  more  dangerous 
to  the  patient  than  distressing  to  the  physi 
cian,  who  generally  finds  it  more  difficult  to 
raise  a  sluggish  habit  than  to  lower  an  occa- 
sional heat  The  imprudently  zealous  man, 
if  he  be  sincere,  may,  b  v  a  discreet  regi- 
men, be  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  sani- 
ty;  but  to  rouse  from  a  state  of  morbid  indif- 
ference, to  brace  from  a  total  relaxation  of 
the  system,  must  be  the  immediate  work  of 
the  great  Physician  of  souls ;  of  him  who  can 
effect  even  this,  by  his  spirit  accompanying 
this  powerful  word,  *  Awake  thou  that  sleep- 
est,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light.' 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Intcnribility  to  Eternal  Things. 

Insensibility  to  eternal  things,  in  being* 
who  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
is  a  madness  which  would  be  reckoned 
among  prodiges,  if  it  were  not  so  common. 
It  would  be  altogether  incredible,  if  the  num- 
berless instances  we  Uave  of  it  were  only  re- 
lated, and  not  witnessed,  were  only  heard  o£ 
and  not  experienced. 

If  we  had  a  certain  prospect  of  a  great  es- 
tate, and  a  splendid  mansion  which  we  knew 
must  be  ours  in  a  few  days ;  and  not  only 
ours  as  a  bequest,  but  an  inheritance ;  not 
only  as  a  possession,  but  a  perpetuity  ;  if,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  rented,  on  a  precanoes 
lease,  a  paltry  cottage  in  bad  repair,  ready 
to  fall,  and  from  which  we  knew  we  most  at 
all  events  soon  be  turned  out,  depending  on 
the  proprietor's  will,  whether  the  ejectment 
mignt  not  be  the  next  minute ;  would  it  ar- 
gue wisdom  or  even  common  sense,  totally 
to  overlook  our  near  and  noble  reversion, 
and  to  be  so  fondly  attached  to  our  falling 
tenement,  as  to  spend  great  part  of  oar  time 
and  thoughts  in  supporting  its  ruins  by  props, 
and  concealing  its  decays  by  decorations  ? 
To  be  so  absorbed  in  the  little  sordid  pleas- 
ures of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  the  delights  of  the  mansion, 
where  such  treasures  are  laid  up  for  us,  and 
on  the  possession  of  which  we  mlly  reckon 
in  spite  of  our  neglect, — this  is  an  excess  of 
inconsideralion,  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
credited. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  acknowledged 
uncertainty  of  life  drives  worldly  men  to 
make  sure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it, 
except  their  eternal  concerns.  It  leads  them 
to  be  regular  in  their  accounts,  and  exa  t  in 
their  bargains.  They  are  afraid  of  risking 
ever  so  little  property,  on  so  precarious  a 
tenure  as  life,  without  ensuring  a  reversion. 
There  are  even  some  who  speculate  on  the 
uncertainty  of  life  as  a  trade.  Strange,  that 
this  accurate  calculation  of  the  duration  of 
life  should  not  involve  a  serious  attention  to 
its  end !  Strange,  that  the  critical  annuitant 
should  totally  overlook  his  perpetuity ! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  risk 
a  fraction  of  property,  equal  care  should  not 
be  taken  to  risk  eternal  salvation ! 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  characters, 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the  world 
calls  wicked :  we  are  not  supposing  their 
wealth  obtained  by  injustice,  or  increased  by 
oppression.  We  are  only  supposing  a  soul 
drawn  aside  from  God,  by  the  alluring  baits 
of  a  world,  which,  like  the  treacherous  love 
of  Atalanta,  causes  him  to  lose  the  victoryby 
throwing  golden  apples  in  his  way.  The 
shining  baits  are  obtained,  but  the  race  is 
lost! 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  cast,  business 
may  be  as  formidable  au  enemy  as  pleasure 
is  to  those  of  a  lighter  turn  :  Business  has  so 
sober  an  air  that  it  looks  like  virtue,  and  vir- 
tuous it  certainly  is,  when  carried  on  in.  a 
proper  spirit,   with  due  moderation,  and  in 
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the  fear  of  God:  To  have  a  lawful  employ- 
ment, and  to  pursue  it  with  diligence,  is  not 
only  right  ana  honourable  in  itself,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  preservatives  from  tempta- 
tion* 

When  a  man  pleads  in  his  favour,  the  dili- 
gence business  demands,  the  self -denying 
{>ractices  it  imposes,  the  patience,  the  regu 
arity,  the  industry  indispensable  to  its  suc- 
cess; when  he  argues  that  these  are  habits 
of  virtue,  that  they  are  a  daily  discipline  to 
the  moral  man ;  and  that  the  world  could 
not  subsist  without  business,  he  argues  just- 
ly ; — but  when  he  forgets  his  interests  in  the 
eternal  world,  when  he  neglects  to  lay  up  a 
treasure  in  heaven,  in  order  that  he  may  aug- 
ment a  store  which  he  does  not  want,  and, 
perhaps,  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses  to 
purposes  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcula- 
tor, of  the  relative  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  being 
opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  off 
spring  of  the  whole  progeny  of  sin.  The 
man  of  business  comparing  himself  with  the 
man  of  dissipation,  feels  a  fair  and  natural 
consciousness  of  his  own  value,  and  of  the 
superiority  of  his  own  pursuits.  But  it  is 
by  comparison  that  we  deceive  ourselves  to 
our  rum.  Business,  whether  professional, 
commercial,  or  political,  endangers  minds  of 
a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down  on 
pleasure  as  beneath  a  thinking  being.  But 
if  business  absorb  the  affections,  if  it  swallow 
up  time,  to  the  neglect  o  eternity ;  if  it 
generate  a  worldly  spirit ;  if  it  cherisfi  covet- 
ousness  ;  if  it  engage  the  mind  in  long  views, 
and  ambitious  pursuits,  it  may  be  as  danger- 
ous, as  its  more  inconsiderate  frivolous  rival. 
The  grand  evil  of  both  lies  in  the  alienation 
of  the  heart  from  God.  Nay,  in  one  re- 
spect, the  danger  is  greater  to  him  who  is  the 
best  employed.  The  man  of  pleasure,  bow- 
ever  thoughtless,  can  never  make  himself 
believe  that  he  is  doing  right.  The  man 
plunged  in  the  serious  bustle  of  business, 
cannot  easily  persuade  himself  that  he  may 
be  doing  wrong. 

Commutation,  compensation  and  substitu- 
tion, are  the  grand  engines  wich  worldly 
religion  incessantly  keeps  in  play.  Her' 8 
is  a  life  of  barter,  a  state  of  spiritual  traffic, 
so  much  indulgence  for  so  many  good  works. 
The  implication  is, '  we  have  a  rigorous  mas- 
ter,1 and  it  is  but  fair  to  indemnify  ourselves 
for  the  severity  of  bis  requisitions;  just  as  an 
overworked  servant  steals  a  holyday. — 
4  These  persons,'  says  an  eminent  writer,  f 
*  maintain  a  tneum  and  tuum  with  heaven  it- 
self.' They  set  bounds  to  God's  prerogative, 
lest  it  should  too  much  encroach  on  man's 
privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we 
invite  people  to  embrace  religion  on  the 
mere  mercenary  ground  of  present  pleasure, 

*  That  accurate  judge  of  human  life,  Dr.  John- 
son, has  often  been  heard  by  the  writer  of  these 
pages  to  observe,  that  it  was  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune which  could  befall  a  man  to  have  been  bred  to 
no  profession,  and  pathetically  to  regret  that  this 
m is  fortune  was  his  own. 

t  The  learned  and  pious  John  Smith. 


they  will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find  them- 
selves disappointed.  Men-  are  too  ready  to 
clamour  for  the  pleasures  of  piety,  before 
they  have,  1  dare  not  say  entitled  themselves 
to  them,  but  put  themselves  into  the  way  of 
receiving  them.  We  should  be  angry  at  that 
servant,  who  made  the  receiving  of  his  wa- 
ges a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  his 
work.  This  is  not  meant  to  establish  the 
merit  of  the  works,  but  the  necessity  of  our 
seeking  that  transforming  and  purifying 
change  which  characterizes  the  real  Chris- 
tian :  instead  of  complaining  that  we  do  not 
possess  those  consolations,  which  can  be  con- 
sequent only  on  such  a  mutation  of  the  mind. 

But  if  men  consider  this  world  on  the  true 
scripture  ground,  as  a  state  of  probation  ;  if 
they  consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happi- 
ness indeed,  but  of  which  the  consummation 
is  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Chris- 
tian hope  will  frupi  ort  them ;  the  Christian 
faith  will  strengthen  them  They  will  serve 
diligently,  wait  patiently,  love  cordially, 
obey  faithfully,  and  be  steadfast  under  all  tri- 
als, sustained  by  the  cheering  promise  held 
out  to  him  -  who  endures  to  the  end.* 

There  are  certain  characters  who  seem  to 
have  a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this 
scale  thev  keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees 
and  to  rise  above  the  highest  they  are  not 
ambitious,  forgetful  that  roe  same  principle 
which  operates  in  the  greater,  operates  also 
in  the  less.  A  life  of  incessant  gratification 
does  not  alarm  the  conscience,  yet  it  is 
equally  unfavourable  to  religion,  equally  de- 
structive of  its  principle,  equally  opposite  to 
its  spirit,  with  more  obvious  vices. 

These  are  the  habits  which,  by  relaxing 
the  mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particular- 
ly foster  indifference  to  our  spiritual  state 
and  insensibility  to  the  things  of  eternity. 
A  life  of  voluptuousness,  if  it  be  not  a  life  of 
actual  sin,  is  a  disqualification  for  holiness, 
for  happiness,  for  heaven.  It  not  only  alien- 
ates the  heart  from  God,  but  lays  it  open  to 
every  temptation  to  which  natural  temper 
may  invite,  or  incidental  circumstances  al- 
lure. The  worst  passions  lie  dormant  in 
hearts  given  up  to  selfish  indulgences,  al- 
ways ready  to  start  into  action  as  occasion 
calls 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into 
each  other's  hands:  they  are  reciprocally 
cause  and  effect  The  looseness  of  the  prin- 
ciple confirms  the  carelessness  of  the  con- 
duct, while  the  negligent  conduct  in  its  own 
vindication  shelters  itself  under  the  supposed 
security  of  unbelief.  The  instance  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus,  striking- 
ly illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoever  doubts  that  a  life  of  sensuality  is 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity 
to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others ;  who- 
ever doubts  that  boundless  expense  and 
magnificence,  the  means  of  procuring  which 
were  wrung  from  the  robbery  and  murder  of 
a  lacerated  world,  may  not  be  associated 
with  that  robbery  and  murder,— let  him  turn 
to  the  gorgeous  festivities  and  unparalleled 
pageantries  of  Versailles  and  Saint  Cloud.— 
There  the  Imperial  Harlequin,  from  acting 
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the  deepest  and  tbe  longest  tragedy  that  ever 
drew  tears  of  blood  from  an  audience  com- 
posed of  the  whole  civilized  globe,  by  a  sud- 
den stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  shifts  the 
scene  of  ths  most  prepostrous  pantomime  :— 

Where  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  wo, 

gloomily  contemplates  the  incongruous  spec- 
tacle, sees  the  records  of  the  Tyburn  Chron- 
icle embellished  with  the  wanton  splendours 
of  the  Arabian  tables;  beholds 

Perverse  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things  ; 

beholds  tyranny  with  his  painted  vizor  of 
patriotism,  and  polygamy  with  her  Janus 
face  of  political  conscience  and  counterfeit 
affection  fill  tbe  fore  ground  ;  while  scepter- 
ed  parasites,  and  pinchbeck  potentates, 
tricked  on  with  the  shining  spoils  of  plunder- 
ed empires,  and  decked  with  the  pilfered 
crowns  of  deposited  and  exiled  monarcbs, 
fill  and  empty  the  changing  scene,  with  *  ex- 
its and  with  entrances,'  as  fleeting  and  un- 
substantial as  tbe  progeny  of  Banquo, — be- 
holds inventive  but  fruitless  art,  solicitously 
decorate  the  ample  stage  to  conceal  the 
stains  of  blood— stains  as  indelible  as  those 
which  the  ambitious  wife  of  tbe  irresolute 
thane  vainly  strove  to  wash  from  her  pollu- 
ted hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping  delirium 
she  continued  to  cry, 

Still  here's  the  smell  of  blood ; 

Tbe  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  it. 

But  to  return  to  the   general  question 
Let  us  not  inquire  whether  these  unfeeling 
tempers  and  selfish  habits  offend  society,  and 
discredit  us  with  the  world  ;    but  whether 
they  feed  our  corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  pos- 
ture unfavourable  to  all  interior  improve- 
ment ;  whether  they  offend  God  and  endan 
ger  tbe  soul ;    whether  the  gratification  of 
self  is  tbe  life  which  the  Redeemer  taught  or 
lived ;  whether  sensuality  is  a  suitable  prep- 
aration for  that  state  where  God  himself, 
who  is  a  spirit,  will  constitute  all  tbe  happi- 
ness of  spiritual  beings. 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dangers  The  intellectual  vices, 
the  spiritual  offences  may  destroy  the  soul 
without  much  injuring  the  credit.  These 
have  not,  like  voluptuousness,  their  seasons 
of  alteration  and  repose.  Here  the  princi- 
ple is  in  continual  operation  Envy  has  no 
interval.  Ambition  never  cools.  Pride 
never  sleeps.  The  principle  at  least  is  al- 
ways awake.  An  intemperate  man  is  some- 
times sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  bum- 
ble. Where  vanity  reigns,  she  reiirns  al- 
ways. These  interior  sins  are  more  difficult 
of  extirpation,  they  are  less  easy  of  detec- 
tion, more  hard  to  come  at ;  and,  as  the  cit- 
adel holds  out  after  the  outworks  are  taken 
these  sins  of  the  heart  are  the  latest  conquer- 
ed in  the  moral  warfare. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the 
worldly  and  tbe  religious  man.  It  is  alarm 
enough  for  the  Christian  that  he  feels  any 
propensities  to  vice.  Against  these  propen- 
sities he  watches,  strives  and  prays:  and 
though  he  is  thankful  for  the  victory  when 


he  ha*  resisted  the  temptation,  he  can  feet  so 

elation  of  heart  while  conscious  of  inward 
dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine  grace 
enables  him  to  keep  from  breaking  oat  in  a 
flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sin- 
ning :  he  feels  that  though  repentance  is  nvt 
a  Saviour,  yet  that  there  can  oe  no  salvatkm 
where  there  is  no  repentance.  Above  ali, 
he  knows  that  the  promise  of  remission  of 
sin  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  tbe  only  solid 
ground  of  comfort.  However  correct  his 
present  life  may  be,  tbe  weight  of  past  offen- 
ces  would  hang  so  heavy  on  his  conscience, 
that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his  Re- 
deemer, despair  of  pardon  for  the  past  would 
leave  him  hopeless.  He  would  continue  to 
sin,  as  an  extravagant  bankrupt  who  can 
get  qo  acquittal,  would  continue  to  be  ex- 
travagant, because  no  present  frugality  could 
redeem  his  former  debts. 

It  is  sometimes  pleaded  that  the  labour  at- 
tached to  persons  in  high  public  stations  and 
important  employments,  by  leaving  them  no 
time,  furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
omission  of  their  religious  duties.  These 
apologies  are  never  offered  for  any  such  neg- 
lect in  the  poor  man,  though  to  him  every 
day  brings  the  inevitable  return  of  his  twelve 
hour's  labour,  without  intermission  and  with- 
out mitigation. 

But  surely  the  more  important  tbe  sta- 
tion, the  higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, the  more  imperious  is  tbe  call  for  reli- 
gion, not  only  in  the  way  of  example,  but 
even  in  the  way  of  success ;  if  it  be  indeed 
granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  divine 
influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  God  has  a 
blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinary  man 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requires  that 
aid,  how  urgent  is  his  necessity  who  has  to 
govern  millions !  What  an  awful  idea*  could 
we  even  suppose  it  realized,  that  the  weight 
of  a  nation  might  rest  on  the  head  of  him 
whose  heart  looks  not  up  for  a  higher  sup- 
port ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  not 
to  statesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of 
a  monarch  who  has  never  made  the  cares  at- 
tendant on  a  king,  an  excuse  for  neglecting 
his  duty  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  orator, 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounce  in  them- 
selves that  wisdom  and  strength,  to  which 
they  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
looking  up.  The  man  of  station  or  of  gen- 
ius, when  invited  to  the  self-denying  duties 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  he  who  has  *  great 
possessions.9  goes  away  *  sorrowing.* 

But  to  know  that  they  must  end,  stamps 
vanity  on  all  the  glories  of  life ;  to  know  that 
they  must  en )  soon,  stamps  infatuation,  not 
only  on  him  who  sacrifices  his  conscience 
for  their  acquisition,  but  on  biro  who,  though 
upright  in  tbe  discharge  of  his  duties,  dis- 
charges them  without  any  reference  to  God. 
— Would  the  conqueror  or  the  orator  reflect 
when  the  '  laurel  crown  is  placed  on  hit 
brow,  bow  soon  it  will  be  followed  by  the 
cypress  wreath/  it  would  lower  the  delirium 
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of  ambilioo ;  it  would  cool  the  intoxication 
of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, prevalent  among  men  of  the  world, 
"which,  by  soothing  the  conscience,  prevents 
self-inquiry.  That  the  holy  Scriptures  con- 
tain the  will  of  God,  they  do  not  question  ; 
that  they  contain  the  best  system  of  morals, 
thev  frequently  assert :  but  that  they  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  correct  no- 
tion of  the  doctrines  those  Scriptures  involve. 
The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonement  made 
hy  Christ,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
— these  they  consider  as  the  metaphysical 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  much 
importance  to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self- 
flattery,  they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea 
of  acceptableness  with  their  Maker,  as  a 
state  to  be  attained  without  the  humility, 
faith,  and  newness  of  life  which  they  require, 
and  which  are  indeed  their  proper  concomit- 
ants. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  secular 
concerns,  decent  but  unawakened,  listens 
with  a  kind  of  respectful  insensibility,  to  the 
overtures  of  religion.  He  considers  the 
church  as  venerable  from  her  antiquity,  and 
important  from  her  connexion  with  the  state. 
No  one  is  more  alive  to  her  political,  nor 
more  dead  to  her  spiritual  importance.  He 
is  anxious  for  her  existence,  out  indifferent 
to  her  doctrines.  These  he  considers  as  a 
general  matter  in  which  he  has  no  individual 
concern.  He  considers  religious  observan- 
ces as  something  decorous  but  unreal ;  as  a 
grave  custom  made  respectable  by  public 
usage,  and  long  prescription.  He  admits 
that  the  poor,  who  have  httle  to  enjoy,  and 
the  idle  who  have  little  to  do,  cannot  do  bets 
ter  than  make  over  to  God  that  time  which 
cannot  be  turned  to  a  more  profitable  ac- 
count. Religion,  he  thinks,  may  properly 
enough  employ  leisure,  and  occupy  old  age- 
But  though  both  advance  towards  himself 
with  no  imperceptible  step,  he  is  still  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the 
leisure  is  sufficient,  or  the  age  enough  ad- 
vanced. It  recedes  as  the  destined  season 
approaches.  He  continues  to  intend  moving, 
but  be  continues  to  stand  still. 

Compare  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the  an- 
imation of  the  days  of  business,  you  would 
not  think  it  was  the  same  man.  The  one 
are  to  be  got  over,  the  others  are  enjoyed. 
He  goes  from  the  dull  decencies,  the  shad- 
owy forms— for  such  they  are  to  him,  of  pub- 
lic worship,  to  the  solid  realities  of  his  world- 
ly concerns,  to  the  cheerful  activities  of  se- 
cular life.  These  he  considers  as  bounden, 
almost  as  exclusive  duties.  The  others  in- 
deed may  not  be  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
are  right.  The  world  is  his  element.  Here 
he  breathes  freely  his  native  air.  Here  he  is 
substantially  engaged.  Here  his  whole  mind 
is  alive,  his  understanding  broad  awake,  all 
his  energies  are  in  full  play ;  his  mnid  is  all 
alacrity ;  his  faculties  are  employed,  his  ca- 
pacities are  filled ;  here  they  nave  an  object 
worthy  of  their  widest  expansion.  Here  his 
desires  and  affections  are  absorbed.  The 
faint  impression  of  the  Sunday^  sermon 
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fades  away,  to  be  as  faintly  revived  on  the 
Sunday  following,  again  to  fade  in  the  suc- 
ceeding week.  To  the  sermon  he  brings  a 
formal  ceremonious  attendance ;  to  the  world 
he  brings  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind, 
and  strength.  To  the  one  he  resorts  in  con- 
formity to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
resort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no 
sanction,  no  invitation,  no  argument.  His 
will  is  of  the  party.  His  passions  are  volun- 
teers. The  invisible  tilings  of  heaven  are 
clouded  in  shadow,  are  lost  in  distance.  The 
world  is  lord  of  the  ascendant  Riches,  hon- 
ours, power  fill  his  mind  with  brilliant  ima- 
ges. They  are  present,  they  are  certain, 
they  are  tangible.  They  assume  form  and 
bulk.  In  these  therefore  he  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  in  the  others  he  may.  The  eager- 
ness of  competition,  the  struggle  for  superi- 
ority, tfee  perturbations  of  ambition,  fill  his 
mind  with  an  emotion,  his  soul  with  an  agi- 
tation, his  affections  with  an  interest,  which, 
though  very  unlike  happiness,  he  yet  flatters 
himself  is  the  road  to  it.  This  fictitious 
pleasure,  this  tumultuous  feeling,  produces 
at  least  that  negative  satisfaction  of  which  be 
is  constantly  in  search— it  keeps  him  from 
himself. 

Even  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no 
success  to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait,  the 
mere  occupation,  the  crowd  of  objects,  the 
succession  of  engagements,  the  mingling 
pursuits,  the  very  tumult  and  hurry  have 
their  gratifications.  The  bustle  gives  false 
peace  by  leaving  no  leisure  for  reflection. 
He  lays  nis  conscience  asleep  with  the, *  flat- 
tering unction,  of  good  intentions.  He  com- 
forts himself  with  the  credible  pretence  of 
want  of  time,  and  the  vague  resolution  of 
giving  up  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the 
vigorous  season  of  which  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his 
Maker,  life  wears  away,  its  close  draws  near 
— and  even  the  poor  commutation  which  was 
promised  is  not  made.  The  assijrned  hour  of 
retreat  either  never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  ar- 
rive, sloth  and  sensuality  are  resorted  to,  as 
the  fair  reward  of  a  life  of  labour  and  anxi- 
ety ;  and  whether  be  dies  in  the  protracted' 
fiursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
uxuries  it  has  earned,  he  dies  in  the  tram- 
mels of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  cordially  desire  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly 
tempers,  it  is  because  we  do  not  believe  in 
the  condemnation  annexed  to  their  indul- 
gence. We  may  indeed  believe  it  as  we  be- 
lieve any  other  general  proposition,  or  any 
indifferent  fact ;  but  not  as  a  truth  in  which 
we  have  a  personal  concern ;  not  as  a  dan- 
ger which  nas  any  reference  to  «*.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal way,  by  thinking  so  much  more 
about  the  most  frivolous  concern  in  which 
we  are  assured  we  have  an  interest,  than 
about  this  most  important  of  all  concerns. 

Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of 
tranquilizing  the  mind,  as  it  professes  to  do, 
is,  when  a  thoughtful  moment  occurs,  a  freak 
subject  of  uneasiness ; '  because  it  adds  to  our 
penl  the  horror  of  not  knowing  it.    If  shot- 
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ting  our  eyes  to  a  danger  would  prevent  it, ! 
to  shut  them  would  not  only  be  a  happiness  \ 
bat  a  duty  ;  bat  to  barter  eternal  safety  for 
momentary  ease,  is  a  wretched  comprom- 
ise. To  produce  tbis  delusion,  mere  incon- 
sideration  is  as  efficient  a  cause  as  the  most 
prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do  not 
value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what 
is  present,  that  it  has  no  room  to,  admit  a 
thought  of  what  is  to  come.  Not  only  we 
do  not  give  that  attention  to  a  never-dying 
soul  which  prudent  men  give  to  a  common 
transaction,  but  we  do  not  even  think  it 
worth  the  care  which  inconsiderate  men  give 
to  an  inconsiderable  one.  We  complain 
that  life  is  short,  and  yet  throw  away  the 
best  part  of  it,  only  making  over  to  religion 
that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothing  else ; 
life  would  be  long  enough  if  we  assigned  its 
best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Say  not  that  the  requisitions  of  religion  are 
severe,  ask  rather  if  they  are  necessary.  If 
a  thing  must  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal 
misery  will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is 
fruitless  to  inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  ea- 
sy. Inquire  only  whether  it  be  indispensa- 
ble, whether  it  be  commanded,  whether  it 
be  practicable.  It  is  a  well  known  axiom 
in  science,  that  difficulties  are  of  no  weight 
against  demonstrations.  The  duty  on  which 
our  eternal  state  depends,  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  debated,  but  done.  The  duty  which  is  too 
imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about, 
but  performed.  To  sin  on  quietly,  because 
you  do  not  intend  to  sin  always,  is  to  live 
on  a  reversion  which  will  probably  never  be 
yours. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  religion  drives  men 
to  despair ;  when  it  only  teaches  them  by  a 
salutary  fear  to  avoid  destruction.  The  fear 
of  God  differs  from  all  other  fear,  for  it  is  ac- 
companied with  trust,  and  confidence,  and 
love.  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  al- 
way/  is  no  paradox  to  him  who  entertains 
this  holy  fear.  It  sets  him  above  the  fear  of 
ordinary  troubles.  It  fills  his  heart.  He  is 
not  discomposed  with  those  inferior  appre- 
liensions  which  unsettle  the  soul  and  unhinge 
the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is  oc- 
cupied with  one  grand  concern,  and  is  there- 
fore less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  great- 
er than  all  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the 
world  ? 

If  despair  then  prevent  your  return,  add 
not  to  your  list  of  offences  that  of  doubting  of 
the  forgiveness  which  is  sincerely  implored. 
You  have  already  wronged  God  in  his  holi- 
ness, wrong  him  not  in  his  mercy.  Tou 
may  offend  him  more  by  despairing  of  his 
pardon  than  by  all  the  sins  which  have  made 
that  pardon  necessary.  Repentance,  if  one 
may  venture  the  bold  remark,  almost  dis- 
arms God  of  the  power  to  punish.  Hear  his 
style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  myself  ;— 
•The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious*  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in| 


goodness  and  truth,  keeping  metcj  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity,  transsrressnan  and 
sin,  and  that  wfll  by  no  means  clear  tLegaflty' 
— that  is,  those  who  by  onrepenied  gaitt 
exclude  themselves  from  the  offered  mercy. 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  prac- 
tical infidelity,  keep  you  back,  yet,  as  reason- 
able beings,  ask  yourselves  a  few  short  ques- 
tions ;  '  For  what  end  was  1  sent  into  the 
world  ?  Is  roy  soul  immortal  ?  Am  I  really 
placed  here  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  is  this  span 
my  all  ?  Is  there  an  eternal  state  ?  If  there 
be,  will  the  use  I  make  of  this  life  deckle  on 
my  condition  in  that  f  I  know  that  there  is 
death,  but  is  there  a  judgment  ?'— 

Rest  not  till  you  have  cleared  op,  I  do  not 
say  your  own  evidences  for  heaven  ;— you 
have  much  to  do  before  you  arrive  at  that 
stage— but  whether  there  be  any  heaven? 
Ask  yourself  whether  Christianity  is  net  im- 
portant enough  to  deserve  being;  inquired 
into  ?  Whether  eternal  life  is  not  too  ratea- 
ble to  be  entirely  overlooked  ?  Whether 
eternal  destruction,  if  a  reality,  is  not  worth 
avoiding  ? — If  you  make  these  interrogations 
sincerely,  you  will  make  them  practically. 
They  will  lead  you  to  examine  your  own 
personal  interest  in  these  things.  Evil? 
which  are  ruining  us  for  want  of  attention  to 
them,  lessen,  from  the  moment  our  attention 
to  them  begins.  True  or  false,  the  question 
is  worth  settling.  Vibrate  them  no  longer 
between  doubt  and  certainty.  If  the  evi- 
dence be  inadmissible,  reject  it.  But  if  you 
can  once  ascertain  these  cardinal  point*, 
then  throw  away  your  time  if  yon  eon,  then 
trifle  with  eternity  if  you  dare.* 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  characters  of  the 
Omnipotent  that  *  he  is  strong  and  patient' 
It  is  a  standing  evidence  of  his  patience  that 
(  he  is  provoked  every  day.'  How  beauti- 
fully do  these  characters  reflect  lustre  on 
each  other.  If  he  were  not  strong,  his  pa- 
tience would  want  its  distinguishing  perfec- 
tion. If  he  were  not  patient,  bis  strength 
would  instantly  crush  those  who  provoke 
him,  not  sometimes,  but  often ;  not  every 
year,  but k  every  day.* 

Oh  you,  who  have  a  long  space  given  yon 
for  repentance;  confess  that  the  forbear- 
ance of  God,  when  viewed  as  coupled  with 
his  strength,  is  his  most  astonishing  attribute! 
Think  of  the  companions  of  yoor  early  life : 
if  not  your  associates  in  actual  vice,  if  not 
your  confederates  in  guilty  pleasure$,yet  the 
sharers  of  your  thoughtless  meetings,  of  your 

*  An  awakening  coll  to  public  and  individual 
feelings  has  been  recently  made,  by  an  observation 
of  an  eloquent  speaker  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  remarked  that  himself  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Yorkshire,  then  sitting  on  a  committee 
appointed  on  occasion  of  a  great  national  calami- 
ty, were  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  similar  occasion  twenty-two  years 
ago  !  The  call  is  the  more  alarming,  because  the 
mortality  did  not  arise  from  some  extraordinary 
cause,  which  might  not  again  occur,  hot  was  ia 
the  common  course  of  human  things.  Such  a 
proportion  of  deaths  is  perpetually  taking  plate, 
out  the  very  frequency  which  ought  to  excite  ?t- 
tention  prevent*  it,  till  it  iff  thus  forced  on  oir  no- 
tice. 
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convivial  revelry,  of  your  worldly  schemes, 
or  jour  ambitious  projects — think  bow  many 
of  them  have  been  cut  off,  perhaps  without 
warning-,  probably  without  repentance.— 
T'hey  have  been  represented  to  their  Judge  ; 
tfvdr  doom,  whatever  it  be,  is  irreversibly 
fixed ;  yours  is  mercifully  suspended. — 
Adore  the  mercy  :  embrace  the  suspension. 
Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permitted 
to  come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  could  be 
allowed  another  period  of  trial,  how  would 
they  spend  their  restored  life  !  Flow  cordial 
would  be  their  penitence,  how  intense  their 
devotion,  how  profound  their  humility,  how 
holy  their  actions !  Think  then  that  you 
have  still  in  your  power  that  for  which  they 
would  give  millions  of  worlds.  (  Hell,'  says 
a  pious  writer, *  is  truth  seen  too  late.' 

In  almost  every  mind  there  sometimes 
float  indefinite  and  general  purposes  of  re- 
pentance. The  operation  of  these  purposes 
is  often  repelled  by  a  real,  though  disavowed 
scepticism.  •  Because  sentence  is  not  exe- 
cuted speedily ,'  they  suspect  it  has  never 
been  pronounced.  They  therefore  think 
they  may  safely  continue  to  defer  their  in- 
tended but  unshapen  purpose.— Though  they 
sometimes  visit  the  sick  beds  of  others; 
though  they  see  how  much  disease  disquali- 
fies for  all  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inca- 
pacity, to  this  moment  of  disqualification  do 
they  continue  to  defer  this  tremendously  im- 
portant concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  condescen- 
sion does  it  convey,  that  '  the  goodness  of 
God  leadeth  to  repentance  V  ft  does  not 
barely  invite,  but  it  conducts.  Every  warn- 
ing: i*  more  or  less  an  invitation ;  every  visi- 
tation is  a  lighter  stroke  to  avert  a  heavier 
blow.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  hea- 
then world  understood  portents  and  prodigies, 
and  on  this  interpretation  of  them  they  acted. 
Any  alarming  warning,  whether  rational  or 
superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  temples, 
their  sacrifices,  their  expiations.  Does  our 
clearer  light  always  carry  us  farther?  Does 
it  in  these  instances,  always  carry  us  as  far 
as  natural  conscience  carried  them  ? 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  at 
length  arrives ;  but  he  will  not  believe  his 
danger.  Even  if  he  fearfully  glance  round 
for  an  intimation  of  it  in  every  surrounding 
face,  every  face,  it  is  too  probable,  is  in  a 
league  to  deceive  him.  What  a  noble  op- 
portunity is  now  offered  to  the  Christian  phy- 
sician to  show  a  kindness  as  far  superiour  to 
any  he  has  ever  shown,  as  the  concerns  of 
the  soul  are  superior  to  those  of  the  body  ! 
Oh  let  him  not  fear  prudently  to  reveal  a 
truth  for  which  the  patient  may  bless  him  in 
eternity  !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  for  a  little 
while  the  existence  of  the  perishing  body,  he 
robs  the  never-dying  soul  of  its  last  chance 
of  pardon  ?  Does  not  the  concern  for  the  im- 
mortal part  united  with  his  care  of  the  af- 
fiicted  body,  bring  the  medical  professor  to  a 
nearer  imitation  than  any  other  supposable 
situation  can  do,  of  that  Divine  Physician, 
who  never  healed  the  one  without  raani/est- 
iug  a  tender  concern  for  the  other  ? 


But  the  deceit  is  short,  is  fruitless.  The 
amazed  spirit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Who 
shall  speak  its  terror  and  dismay  ?  Then  he 
cries  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  '  What 
capacity  has  a  diseased  man,  what  time  has 
a  dying  man,  what  disposition  has  a  sinful 
man  to  acquire  good  principles,  to  unlearn 
false  notions,  to  renounce  bad  practices,  to 
establish  right  habits,  to  begin  to  love  God, 
to  begin  to  hate  sin  ?  How  is  the  stupendous 
concern  of  salvation  to  be  worked  out  by  a , 
mind  incompetent  to  the  roost  ordinary  con- 
cerns ?' 

The  infinite  importance  of  what  he  has  to 
do — the  goading  conviction  that  it  must  be 
done— the  utter  inability  of  doing  it — the 
dreadful  combination  in  his  mind  of  both  the 
necessity  and  incapacity — the  despair  of 
crowding  the  concerns  of  an  age  into  a  mo- 
ment— the  impossibility  of  beginning  a  re- 
pentance which  should  have  been  completed 
—of  setting  about  a  peace  which  should  have 
been  concluded— of  suing  for  a  pardon  which 
should  have  been  obtained  ; — all  these  com- 
plicated concerns— without  strength,  with- 
out time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded  me- 
mory, a  disjointed  reason,  a  wounded  spirit, 
undefined  terrors,  remembered  sins,  antici- 
pated punishment,  an  angry  God,  and  ac- 
cusing conscience,  altogether,  intolerablv 
augment  the  sufferings  of  a  body  which 
stands  in  little  need  of  the  insupportable  bur- 
then of  a  distracted  mind  to  aggravate  its 
torments. 

Though  we  pity  the  superstitious  weak- 
ness o(  the  German  emperor  in  acting'  over 
the  anticipated  solemnities  of  bis  own  funer- 
al—that eccentric  act  of  penitence  of  a  great 
but  perverted  mind ;  it  would  be  well  if  we 
were  now  and  then  to  represent  to  our  minds 
while  in  sound  health,  the  solemn  certainties 
of  a  dying  bed ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to 
image  to  ourselves  this  awful  scene,  not  on- 
ly as  inevitable,  but  as  near;  if  we  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  see  things  now,  as  we 
shall  then  wish  we  had  seen  them.  Surely 
the  most  sluggish  insensibility  must  be  rous- 
ed by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid  approach  of 
death,  the  nearness  of  our  unalterable  doom, 
our  instant  transition  to  that  state  of  unut- 
terable bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us.  Such  a 
mental  representation  would  assist  us  in  dis- 
sipating* the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help 
to  realise  what  is  invisible,  and  approximate 
what  we  think  remote.  It  would  disenchant 
us  from  the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask, 
shrink  her  pleasures  into  their  proper  di- 
mensions, her  concerns  into  their  real  value, 
her  enjoyments  into  their  just  compass,  her 
promises  into  nothing. 

Terrible  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  must,  and  that 
at  no  distant  day,  be  met,  spare  not  to  pre- 
sent it  to  your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate 
your  feelings  but  to  arm  your  resolution  ; 
not  to  excite  unprofitable  distress,  but  to 
strengthen  your  faith.  If  it  terrify  you  at 
first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it  every  time. 
Familiarity  will  abate  the  terror.  If  you 
cannot  face  the  image,  how  will  youencotuu 
ter  fhe  reality  * 
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Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  mo*  i 
meat  (who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be 
the  next  ?)  when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude 
our  grasp ;  when  every  earthly  good  shall 
be  to  as  as  if  it  had  never  been,  except  in 
the  remembrance  of  (he  use  we  have  made 
of  it ;  when  our  eyes  shall  close  upon  a  world 
of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world  of  spirits; 
when  there  shall  be  no  relief  for  the  fainting 
body,  and  no  refuge  for  the  parting  soul,  ex* 
oept  that  single  refuge  to  which,  perhaps,  we 
have  never  thought  of  resorting — that  refuge 
which  if  we  have  not  despised  we  have  too 
probably  neglected— the  everlasting  mer- 
cies of  Uod  in  Cb rist  Jesus. 

Reader !  whoever  you  are,  who  have  neg- 
lected to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end  for 
which  you  were  born,  know  that  you  have  a 
personal  interest  in  this  scene.  Turn  not 
away  from  it  in  disdain,  however  feebly  it 
may  have  been  represented.  Ton  may  es- 
cape any  other  enl  of  life,  but  its  end  you 
cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then  its  weighti- 
est concern  to  its  weakest  period.  Begin 
not  the  preparation  when  you  should  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  busi- 
ness which  demands  your  nest  faculties  to 
the  period  of  their  debility,  probably  of  their 
extinction  Leave  not  the  work  which  re- 
quires an  age  to  do,  to  be  done  in  a  moment, 
a  moment  too  which  may  not  be  granted. 
The  alternative  is  tremendous.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  of  being  saved  or  lost.  It  is  no 
light  thing  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 
Happy  Deaths* 

Few  circumstances  contribute  more  fa- 
tally to  confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensi- 
bility to  eternal  things  which  was  consider- 
ed in  the  preceding  chapter,  than  the  boast- 
ful accounts  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  firm 
and  heroic  death-beds  of  popular  but  irreli- 
gious characters.  Many  causes  contribute 
to  these  happy  death*  as  they  are  called. 
The  blind  are  bold,  they  do  not  see  the  pre- 
cipice they  despise.— Or  perhaps  there  is  less 
unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
often  disappointed  them,  or  which  they  have 
sucked  to  the  last  dregs.  They  leave  life 
with  less  reluctance,  feeling  that  they  hare 
exhausted  all  its  gratifications. -Or  it  is  a 
disbelief  of  the  reality  of  the  state  on  which 
they  are  about  to  enter.— Or  it  is  a  desire  to 
be  released  from  excessive  pain,  a  desire 
naturally  felt  by  those  who  calculate  their 
gain,  rather  by  what  they  are  escaping  from, 
than  by  what  they  are  to  receive.— Or  it  is 
equability  of  temper,  or  firmness  of  nerve, 
or  hardness  of  mind. — Or  it  is  the  arrogant 
wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life  confirm  its 
preceding  professions. — Or  it  is  the  vanity 
of  perpetuating;  their  philosophic  character. 
—Or  ir  some  faint  ray  of  light  break  in,  it 
is  the  pride  of  not  retracting  the  sentiments 
which  from  pride  they  hare  maintained  ;— 
The  desire  of  posthumous  renown  among 
their  own  party  ;  the  hope  to  make  their 
disciples  stand  firm  by  their  example ;    the 


ambition  to  give  their  last  possible  blew  to 
revelation—or  perhaps  the  fear  of  expres- 
sing doubts  which  might  beget  a  susfii  inn 
that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  aa  they 
would  have  it  thought.  Above  all,  may  they 
not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long'  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  troth,  bo  given  ap 
to  a  strong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they 
have  so  often  propagated,  and  really  tb  ex- 
pect to  find  in  death  that  eternal  sleep*  with 
which  they  have  affected  to  quiet  their  own 
consciences,  and  hare  really  weakened  the 
faith  of  others  f 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  bat- 
tress  on  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  far 
support,  and  which  they  produce  aa  e  fresh 
triumph.  With  equal  satisfaction  they  col- 
lect stories  of  infirmity,  depression,  and 
want  of  courage  in  the  dying  hoar  of  reb- 
gious  men,  whom  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
timorousness  of  spirit,  profound  hnrnilrty, 
the  sad  remembrance  or  sin,  though  long 
repented  of  and  forgiven,  a  deep  seme  of  the 
awfulness  of  meeting  God  in  judgment  ;— 
whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may  occa- 
sion to  depart  in  trembling  fear ;  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the 
night  of  death,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection. 

it  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  defini- 
tions are  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  various  descriptions  of  persons 
hare  hazarded  much  in  their  definition*  of  a 
happy  death.  A  very  able  and  justly  admir- 
ed writer,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
the  most  valuable  works  en  political  econo- 
my, has  recorded,  as  proofs  of  the  happy 
death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  contemporary, 
that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his  last 
hours  with  Lucian^  a  game  of  taosst,  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon 
and  bis  boat 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with l  one 
of  the  people  called  Christiana,'*  himself  a 
wit  and  philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of 
Christ,  that  the  man  who  could  meet  death 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind, '  might  smile  over 
Babylon  in  ruins,  esteem  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon  an  agreeable  occur- 
rence, and  congratulate  the  hardened  Pha- 
raoh on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea.* 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosopher, 
whose  great  intellectual  powers  it  is  as  im- 
possible not  to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their 
unhappy  misapplication,  has  been  eulogized 
by  his  friend,  as  coming  nearer  than  almost 
any  other  man,  to  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  in  his  life ;  and  has  been  almost  deifi- 
ed for  the  cool  courage  and  heroic  firmness 
with  which  he  met  death.  His  eloquent  pan- 
egyrist, with  as  insidious  an  inuendo  as  has 
erer  been  thrown  out  against  revealed  reli- 
gion, goes  on  to  observe,  that  '  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumstances  acainst 
Christianity,  mat  very  few  of  its  professors 
were  erer  either  so  moral,  so  humane,  or 
could  so  philosophically  govern  their  pas- 
sions, as  the  sceptical  David  Hume.* 


•  Tb«  late  excellent  bishop  Home, 
letters  to  Dr.  Adaro  Smith. 
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Yet  notwithstanding  Ibis  rich  embalming 
of  so  noble  a  compound  of  '  matter  and  mo- 
tion,' we  most  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of 
the  two  thing*  presented  for  our  admiration; 
we  must  either  doubt  the  so  much  boasted 
happiness  of  his  death,  or  the  so  much  extol- 
led humanity  of  his  heart    We  must  be  per- 
mitted to  suspect  the  soundness  of  that  be- 
nevolence, which  led  him  to  devote  bis  latest 
hours  to  prepare,  under  the  label  of  an  E*- 
aatj  on  Suicide,  a  potion  for  posterity,  of  so 
deleterious  a  quality,  that  if  taken  by  the 
patient,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
tie  undertakes  to  prove  it  innocent,  might 
have  gone  near  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the 
whole  human  race.    For  if  all  rational  be- 
ings, according  to  this  posthumous  prescrip- 
tion, are  at  liberty  to  procure  their  own  re- 
lease  from  life,  'under  pain  or  sickness, 
shame  or  poverty,'  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
world  would  be  authorized  to  quk  it  uncall- 
ed !    For  how  many  are  subject  to  the  two 
latter  grievances ;  from  the  two  former  how 
few  are  altogether  exempt  !* 

The  energy  of  that  ambition  which  could 
concentrate  the  last  efforts  of  a  powerful 
mind,  the  last  exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of 
fame,  into  a  project  not  only  for  destroying 
the  souls,  but  for  abridging  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  leaves  at  a  disgraceful  dis- 
tance the  inverted  thirst  of  glory  of  the  man, 
who  to  immortalize  his  own  name,  set  fire  to 
the  Temple  at  Ephesus.  Such  a  burning 
zeal  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of  his  fel- 
low creatures  might  be  philosophy ;  but 
surely  to  authorize  them  to  curtail  their 
moral  existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who 
looks  for  no  other,  must  be  invaluable,  was 
not  philanthropy. 

But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the 
warm  and  glowing  colours  with  which  affec- 
tion decorates  panegyric  ;  the  disciples  of 
the  same  school  have  been  in  general,  anx- 
iously solicitous  to  produce  only  the  more 
creditable  instances  of  invincible  hardness  of 
heart,  while  they  have  laboured  to  cast  an 
impenetrable  veil  over  the  closing  scene  of 
those  among  the  less  inflexible  of  the  frater- 
nity, who  have  exhibited  in  their  departing 
moments,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  indi- 
cations of  distrust,  respecting  the  validity  of 
their  principles : — Principles  which  they  had 
longf  maintained  with  so  much  zeal,  and  dis- 
seminated with  so  much  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  sat- 
ellites to  conceal  the  clouded  setting  of  the 
great  luminary  of  modern  infidelity,  from 
which  so  many  minor  stars  have  filled  their 
little  urns,  and  then  set  up  for  original  lights 


themselves  ;  in  spite  of  the  pains  taken— for 
we  must  drop  metaphor — to  shroud  from  all 
eyes,  except  those  of  the  initiated,  the  terror 
and  dismay  with  which  the  Philosopher  of 
Geneva  met  death,  met  his  summons  to  ap- 
pear before  that  God  whose  providence  he 
had  ridiculed,  that  Saviour  whose  character 
and  offices  he  bad  vilified,— the  secret  was 
betrayed.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken 
by  his  associates  to  bury  in  congenial  dark- 
ness the  agonies  which  in  his  last  hours  con- 
tradicted the  audacious  blasphemies  of  a  la- 
borious life  spent  in  their  propagation,  at 
last,  like  his  great  instigator,  he  believed  and 
trembled. 

Whatever  the  sage  of  Ferney  mijrht  be  in 
the  eyes  of  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of 
Encyclopaedists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of 
Berlin,  of  Revolutionists  in  the  egg  of  his 
own  hatching,  of  full  grown  infidels  of  his 
own  spawning,  of  a  world  into  which  he  had 
been  for  more  than  half  a  century  industri- 
ously infusing  a  venom,  the  effects  of  which 
will  be  long  felt,  the  expiring  philosopher 
was  no  object  of  veneration  to  his  nurse. — 
She  could  have  recorded  *  a  tale  to  harrow  - 
up  the  soul,'  the  horrors  of  which  were  sedu- 
lously attempted  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  for  this  woman  and  a  few  other  nn  bribed 
witnesses,  his  friends  would  probably  have 
endeavoured  to  edify  the  world  with  this  ad- 
dition to  the  brilliant  catalogue  of  happy 
deaths.* 

It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that 
the  works  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Chris- 
tian, by  their  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the 
careless  and  to  convince  the  unbelieving, 
may,  even  for  ages  after  the  excellent  author 
is  entered  into  his  eternal  rest,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  converts  which  they  bring  to 
Christianity,  continue  to  add  increasing 
brightness  to  the  crown  of  the  already  glori- 
fied saint.  If  this  be  true,  how  shall  ima- 
gination presume  to  conceive,  much  less  how 
shall  language  express,  what  must  be  ex- 
pected in  the  contrary  case  ?  How  shall  we 
dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progressive 
torments  which  may  be  ever  heaping  on  the 
heads  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genius,  who 
have  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  promote 
vice  and  infidelity,  continue  with  fatal  suc- 
cess to  make  successive  proselytes  through 


*  Another  part  of  the  Eswy  en  Suicide,  has  this 
passage, — 4  Whenever  pain  or  sorrow  so  far  over- 
come my  patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  life,  I 
may  conclude  that  I  am  recalled  from  my  station 
in  the  plainest  and  most  express  terms.'  And 
again—'  When  I  fall  upon  my  own  sword,  I  re- 
ceive my  death  equally  from  the  hands  of  the  Dei- 
ty, as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a  precipice, 
or  a  fever.'    And  again — *  Where  is  the  crime  of 


*  It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  this  woman,  af- 
ter his  decease,  being  tent  for  to  attend  another 
person  in  dyiug  circumstance*,  anxiously  inquired 
if  the  patient  was  a  gentleman ;  for  that  she  bad 
recently  been  so  dreadfully  terrified  in  witnessing 
the  tlyfnc  horrors  of  Mons.  de  Voltaire,  which 
surpassed  all  description,  that  she  bad  resolved 
never  to  attend  any,  other  person  of  that  sex  unless 
she  could  be  asmircd  that  he  was  not  a  philosopher. 
Voltaire  indeed,  as  he  was  deficient  in  the  moral 
honesty  and  the  other  good  qualities,  which  ob- 
tained for  Mr.  Hume  the  affection  of  his  friends, 
wanted  his  sincerity.  Of  all  his  other  vices,  hy- 
pocrisy was  the  consummation.  While  he  daily 
dishonoured  the  Redeemer  by  the  invention  of  un- 
heard of  blasphemies ;  after  he  had  bound  himself 
by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  rest  till  he  had  exter- 

_.     -.—  -g-^       „uv.u  ^  —«  »..««>  ~.   minated  his  very  name  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 

turning  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  their  natural  he1  was  not  ashamed  to  assist  regularly  at  the  aw- 
rhannrl  ?'  '  fwl  commemoration  of  his  death  at  the  altar '. 
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successive  ages—if  their  works  last  so  long, 
and  thus  accumulate  on  themselves  anguish 
ever  growing,  miseries  ever  multiplying, 
•  without  hope  of  any  mitigation,  without  hope 
of  any  end  ! 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  exhibits 
on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 
known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and 
country,  of  high  rank  and  talents,  and  who 
abl)  filled  a  great  public  situation,  had  un- 
happily in  early  life,  imbibed  principles  and 
habits  analogous  to  these  of  a  notoriously 
profligate  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
a  society,  of  which  (he  very  appellation  it 
delighted  to  distinguish  itself  by,  is 

Offence  and  torture  to  the  sober  ear. 

In  the  near  view  of  death,  at  an  advanced 
age,  deep  remorse  and  terror  took  possession 
of  his  soul ;  but  be  had  no  friend  about  him 
to  whom  he  could  communicate  the  state  of 
bis  mind,  or  from  whom  he  could  derive 
either  counsel  or  consolation.  One  day  in 
the  absence  of  his  attendants,  he  raised  his 
exhausted  body  on  his  dying  bed,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  floor,  where  he  was  found  in 
great  agony  of  spirit,  with  a  prayer  book  in 
his  hand.  This  detection  was  at  once  a  sub- 
ject for  ridicule  and  regret  to  his  colleagues, 
and  he  was  contemptuously  spoken  of  as  a 
pusillanimous  deserter  from  the  good  cause. 
The  phrase  used  by  them  to  express  their 
displeasure  at  his  apostacy  is  too  offensive  to 
find  a  place  here.*  Were  we  called  upon 
to  decide  between  the  two  rival  horrors,  we 
should  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
death  a  less  unhappy  one  than  those  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded. 

Another  well  known  sceptic,  while  in  per- 
fect health,  took  measures  by  a  special  or- 
der, to  guard  against  any  intrusion  in  his  last 
sickness,  by  which  he  might,  even  in  the 
event  of  delirium,  betray  any  doubtful  ap- 
prehension that  there  might  be  any  here- 
after ;  or  in  any  other  way  be  surprised  in 
uttering  expressions  of  terror,  and  thus  ex- 
posing the  state  of  his  mind,  in  case  any 
such  revolution  should  take  place,  which  bis 
heart  whispered  him  might  possibly  happen. 

But  not  only  in  those  happy  deaths  which 
close  a  life  of  avowed  impiety,  is  there  great 
room  for  suspicion,  but  even  in  cases  where 
without  acknowledged  infidelity,  there  has 
been  a  careless  life  :  when  in  such  cases  we 
hear  of  a  sudden  death-bed  revolution,  of 
much  seeming  contrition,  succeeded  by  ex- 
traordinary professions  of  joy  and  triumph, 
we  should  be  very  cautious  of  pronouncing 
on  their  real  state.  Let  us  rather  leave  the 
penitent  of  a  day  to  that  mercy  against 
which  he  has  been  sinning  through  a  whole 
life  These  *  Clinical  Converts,'  to  (borrow 
a  favourite  phrase  of  the  eloquent  bishop 
Taylo»%)  may  indeed  be  true  penitents  ;  but 
how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  ? — 
How  can  we  conclude  that  *  they  are  dead 
unto  sin9  unless  they  be  spared  to  '  live  unto 
righteousness  ?' 

*  The  writer  had  this  anecdote  from  an  acquaint- 
of  the  noble  person  at  the  time  of  his  deith. 


Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide. 
He  to  whose  broad  eye  the  future  and  the 
past  lie  open,  as  he  has  been  their  constant 
witness,  so  will  he  be  their  unerring  judge.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  happy  de<kkiy 
do  pot  even  pretend  that  any  such  change 
appeared  in  the  friends  of  whom  they  make 
not  so  much  the  panegyric  as  the  apotheosis. 
They  would  even  think  repentance  a  dero- 
gation from  the  dignity  of  their  character. — 
They  pronounce  them  to  have  been  good 
enough  as  they  were  ;  insisting"  that  ther 
have  a  demand  for  happiness  upon  God.  ti 
there  be  any  such  Being ;  a  claim  JBpoa 
heaven  if  there  be  any  such  place.  Ther 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  after  a  life 
spent k  without  God  in  the  world,'  without 
evidencing  any  marks  of  a  changed  heart, 
without  even  affecting  any  thing'  like  repent- 
ance, without  intimating  that  there  was  any 
call    for  it,   died  pronouncing    himself 

HAPPY. 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicions  than  a 
happy  dealhy  where  there  has  neither  been 
religion  in  the  life  nor  humility  in  its  close, 
where  its  course  has  been  without  piety,  and 
its  termination  without  repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining 
the  posthumous  renown  to  be  conferred  by 
survives,  of  their  having  died  happily,  pru- 
dently secure  their  own  fame,  and  changing 
both  the  tense  and  the  person  usual  in  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  with  prophetic  confi- 
dence record  on  their  own  sepulchral  mar- 
ble, that  they  shall  die  not  only  *  kappt,* 
but  *  grateful,' — the  prescience  of  phi- 
losophy thus  assuming  as  certain  what  the 
humble  spirit  of  Christianity  only  presumes 
to  hope. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  con- 
signing our  departed  acquaintance  to  certain 
happiness  Affliction,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a 
misleading  feeling  ;  especially  in  minds  natu- 
rally soft,  and  but  slightly  tinctured  with  reli- 
gion The  death  of  a  friend  awakens  the  kind- 
est feelings  of  the  heart.  But  by  exciting  true 
sorrow,  it  often  excites  false  charity  Grief 
naturally  softens  every  fault,  love  as  natural- 
ly heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right  and 
kind  to  consign  error  to  oblivion,  but  not  to 
immortality.  Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the 
dead  as  well  as  to  the  living,  but  not  that  er- 
roneous charity  by  which  truth  is  violated, 
and  undeserved  commendation  lavished  on 
those  whom  truth  could  no  longer  injure. 
To  calumniate  the  dead  is  even  worse  than 

*  The  primitive  church  carried  their  incredulity 
of  the  appearances  of  repentance  so  far  as  to  rf- 
quire  not  only  years  of  sorrow  for  nn,  bat  perse- 
verance in  piety,  before  they  would  admit  offender! 
to  their  communion  ;  and  as  a  test  of  their  sinceri- 
ty, required  the  uniform  practice  of  those  virtues 
most  opposite  to  their  former  vices.  Were  this 
made  the  criterion  now,  we  should  not  so  often 
hear  such  flaming  accounts  of  converts,  so  excit- 
ingly reported,  before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try 
their  stability.  More  especially  we  should  not 
hear  of  so  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed 
converts,  in  whom  the  symptom*  must  frequently 
be  too  equivocal  to  admit  the  positive  decision  or 
hnman  wisdom. 
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to  violate  the  rights  of  sepulture ;  not  to 
vindicate  calamiated  worth,  when  it  can  no 
longer  vindicate  itself,  is  a  crime  next  to  that 
of  attacking  it  ;*  but  on  the  dead,  charity, 
though  well  understood,  is  often  mistakingly 
exercised. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect  the  great- 
est quantity  of  hyperbole — falsehood  might 
be  too  harsh  a  term — in  the  least  given  time 
and  space,  we  should  do  well  to  search  for  it 
in  those  sacred  edifices  expressly  consecra- 
ted to  truth.  There  we  should  see  the  am- 
ple mass  of  canonizing  kiudness  which  fills 
their  mural  decorations,  expressed  in  all 
those  flattering  records  inscribed  by  every 
variety  of  motive  to  every  variety  of  claim. 
In  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to  real  merit 
by  real  sorrow,  we  should  hear  of  tears  which 
were  never  shed,  grief  which  was  never 
felt,  praise  which  was  never  earned  ;  we 
should  see  what  is  raised  by  the  decent  de- 
mands of  connexion,  by  tender,  but  undis- 
cerning  friendship,  by  poetic  licence,  by  el- 
oquent gratitude  for  testamentary  favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct  feel- 
ing in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  certain  characters  during 
their  lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  suppo- 
sed compensation  by  over  estimating  them 
after  their  decease. 

On  account  of  neighbourhood,  affinity, 
long  acquaintance,  or  some  pleasing  quali- 
ties, we  may  have  entertained  a  kindness 
for  many  persons,  of  whose  state  however, 
while  they  lived,  we  could  not  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity,  think  favourably. 
If  their  sickness  has  been  long  and  severe, 
our  compassion  having  been  Kept  by  that 
circumstance  in  a  state  of  continual  excite- 
ment, though  we  lament  their  death,  yet  we 
feel  thankful  that  their  suffering  is  at  an  end. 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,  and  the 
course  of  life  on  which  it  was  framed,  we 
fall  into  all  the  common-place  of  consola- 
tion,— *  God  is  merciful — we  trust  that  they 
are  at  rest — what  a  happy  release  they  have 
had  !'— Nay,  it  is  well  it  we  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  entertain  a  kind  of  vague  belief  that 

*  What  a  generous  instance  of  that  disinterest- 
ed attachment  which  survives  the  grave  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  piously  rescues  his  reputation  from  the 
assaults  of  malignity,  was  given  by  the  late  excel- 
lent bishop  Porte  us,  in  his  animated  defence  of 
archbishop  Seeker  !  May  his  own  fair  fame  never 
stand  in  need  of  any  such  warm  vindication, 
which,  however,  it  could  not  fail  to  find  in  the  bo- 
som of  every  good  man ! — The  fine  talents  of  this 
lamented  prelate,  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  God  gave  them — his  life  directed  to 
those  duties  to  which  his  high  professional  station 
called  him — his  Christian  graces — those  engaging 
manners  which  shed  a  soft  lustre  on  the  firm  fidel- 
ity of  his  friendships — that  kindness  which  was 
ever  flowing  from  his  heart  to  his  lips — the  benig- 
nity and  candour  which  distinguished  not  his  con- 
versation only,  but  his  conduct— these  and  all  those 
amiable  qualities,  that  gentle  temper  and  correct 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  adorned  society,  will 
ever  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  knew  him 
ultimately  ;  and  let  his  friends  remember,  that  to 
imitate  his  virtues,  will  be  the  best  proof  of  their 
remembering  them. 


their  better  qualities  joined  to  their  suffer- 
ings have,  on  the  whole,  ensured  their  feli- 
city. 

Thus  at  once  losing  sight  of  that  word  of 
God  which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets 
on  their  subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of 
their  defective  principles  and  thoughtless 
conduct;  without  any  reasonable  ground 
for  altering  our  opinion,  any  pretence  for 
entertainiug  a  better  hope— we  assume  .that 
they  are  happy.  We  reason  as  if  we  believ- 
ed that  the  suffering  of  the  body  had  pur- 
chased the  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  bad 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  criminal.  We 
seem  to  make  ourselves  easy  on  the  fal- 
sest ground  imaginable,  not  because  we  be- 
lieve their  hearts  were  changed,  but  because 
they  are  now  beyond  all  possibility  of 
change. 

But  surely  the  mere  circumstance  of  death 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  that 
heaven  for  which  we  before  feared  they  were 
unfit.  Far  be  it  from  us,  indeed,  blind  and 
sinful  as  we  are,  to  pass  sentence  upon  them, 
to  pass  sentence  upon  any.  We  dare  not 
venture  to  pronounce  what  may  have  passed 
between  God  and  their  souls,  even  at  the 
last  hour.  We  know  that  infinite  mercy  is 
not  restricted  to  times  or  seasons ;  to  an  ear- 
ly or  a  late  repentance  :  we  know  not  but 
in  that  little  interval  their  peace  was  made, 
their  pardon  granted,  through  the  atoning 
blood,  and  powerful  intercession  of  their 
Redeemer.  Nor  should  we  too  scrupulous- 
ly pry  into  the  state  of  others,  never,  indeed, 
except  to  benefit  them  or  ourselves;  we 
should  rather  imitate  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  at  once  gave  an  admirable  lesson  of 
meekness  and  charitable  judgment,  when  a- 
voiding  an  answer  which  might  have  led  to 
fruitless  discussion,  he  gave  a  reproof  under 
the  shape  of  an  exhortation.— In  reply  to  the 
inquiry, 4  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,'  he 
thus  checked  Vain  curiosity — *  Strive  (you) 
to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate.'  On  another 
occasion,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  corrected 
inquisitiveness,  not  by  an  answer,  but  by  an 
interrogation  and  a  precept-—4  What  is  that 
to  thee  r"  Follow  thou  me. 

But  where  there  is  strong  ground  to  appre- 
hend that  the  contrary  may  have  been  the 
case,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  pe- 
remptorily on  the  safety  of  the  dead.  Be- 
cause if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded that  they  are  entered  upon  a  state  of 
happiness,  it  will  naturally  and  fatally  tempt 
us  to  lower  our  own  standard.  If  we  are 
ready  to  conclude  that  they  are  now  in  a  state 
of  glory  whose  principles  we  believed  to  be 
incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent,  who, 
without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a  pre- 
sumptuous spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  state 
of  mind,  ana  a  course  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  right,  but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
either  that  we  ourselves,  standing  on  so  much 
higher  ground,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state 
of  grace,  or  that  a  much  lower  than  ours 
may  be  a  state  of  safety  ?  And  will  not  such 
a   belief  tend  to  slacken  our  endeavour?, 
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and  to  lower  our  tone,  both  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice? 

By  this  conclusion  we  contradict  the  af- 
fecting' assertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet, 

For  us- they  sicken  and  for  us  they  die. 

For  while-  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving* 
false  comfort  oar  friend  as  to  us  will  have  di- 
ed in  vain.  Instead  of  bis  death  having  ope- 
rated as  a  warning  voice,  to  rouse  us  to  a 
more  animated  piety,  it  will  be  rather  likely 
to  lull  as  into  a  dangerous  security.  If  our 
affection  basso  blinded  our  judgment,  we 
shall  by  a  false  candour  to  another,  sink  into 
a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
feelings  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  per- 
son of  loose  habits,  whom  though  we  love, 
yet  we  feared  to  admonish,  and  that  because 
we  loved  him ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw  his 
danger,  yet  perhaps  we  neglected  to  pray ;  to 
see  him  brought  to  that  ultimate  and  fixed 
state  in  which  admonition  is  impossible,  in 
which  prayer  is  not  only  fruitless,  but  un- 
lawful. 

Another  distressing  circumstance  fre- 
quently occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate 
but  irreligious  parents,  who  though  kind  and 
perhaps  amiable,  have  neither  lived  them- 
selves, nor  educated  their  families  in  chris- 
tian principles,  nor  in  habits  of  christian  pi- 
ety. A  child  at  the  age  of  maturity  dies. 
JJeep  is  the  affliction  of  the  doting  parent 
The  world  is  a  blank.  He  looks  round  for 
comfort  where  be  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  it  among  bis  friends.  He  finds  it 
not  He  looks  up  for  it  where  he  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  seek  it  Neither  his 
heart  nor  bis  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in 
heaven.  Yet  a  paroxysm,  of  what  may  be 
termed  natural  devotion,  gives  to  his  grief  an 
air  of  piety.  The  first  cry  of  anguish  is 
commonly  religious. 

The  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  the  awful  gulf  which  was 
opening  to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil 
temper,  might  have  expired  without  evincing 
any  great  distress,  and  his  happy  death  is  in- 
dustriously proclaimed  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  mourning  parents  have 
only  to  wish  that  their  latter  end  may  be  like 
his.  They  cheat  at  once  their  sorrow  and 
their  souls,  with  the  soothing  notion  that  they 
shall  soon  meet  their  beloved  child  in  Heav- 
en. Of  this  they  persuade  themselves  as 
firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  they  and  the 
object  of  their  grief  had  been  living  in  the 
way  which  leads  thither.  Oh,  for  that  un- 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  friend,  who 
might  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment ! 
When  the  heart  is  softened  by  sorrow,  it 
might  possibly,  if  ever,  be  led  to  its  true 
remedy.  This  would  indeed  be  a  more  une- 
quivocal, because  more  painful  act  of  friend- 
ship  than  pouring  in  the  lulling  opiate  of  false 
consolation,  which  we  are  too  ready  to  ad- 
minister, because  it  saves  our  own  feelings, 
while  it  so  'bs,  without  healing,  those  of  the 
mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend 
conquers  his  timidity.     Alas!  he  is  honestly 


explicit  to  unattending  or  to  offended  can- 
They  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 
But  if  the  mourners  will  not  endure  the 
voice  of  exhortation  now,  while  there  b 
hope,  how  will  they  endure  tbe  sound  of  the 
last  -  trumpet  when  hope  is  at  an  end  *  li 
they  will  not  bear  the  gentle  whisper  o: 
friendship,  how  will  they  bear  tbe  voice  cf 
the  accusing  angel,  the  terrible  sentence  of 
the  incensed  Judge  ?  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  bow  will  they  stand  tbe  being 
made  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even 
to  the  whole  assembled  universe,  to  the 
whole  creation  of  God  ? 

But  instead  of  converting  the  friendly 
warning  to  their  eternal  benefit,  they  are 
probably  wholly  bent  on  their  own  vindica- 
tion. Still  their  character  is  dearer  to  them 
than  their  soul.  *  We  never,'  say  they, 
'  were  any  man's  enemy.'  Yes— you  have 
been  tbe  enemy  of  all  to  whom  you  have 
given  a  bad  example.  Ton  have  especially 
been  the  enemy  to  your  children  in  whom 
you  have  implanted  no  christian  principlei. 
Still  they  insist  with  the  prophet  that  4  there 
is  no  iniquity  in  them  that  can  be  called  ini- 

Suity.'  *  we  have  wronged  no  one,'  say 
bey,  *  we  have  given  to  every  one  his  due. 
We  have  done  our  duty.'  Your  first  duty 
was  to  God.  You  have  robbed  your  Maker 
of  the  service  due  to  him.  You  have  rob- 
bed your  Redeemer  of  tbe  souls  he  died  to 
save.  You  have  robbed  your  own  soul  and 
too  probably  tbe  souls  of  those  whom  you 
have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted 
in  upon  their  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of 
sorrow,  too  frequently  die  away;  they  ex- 
pire before  the  grief  which  kindled  them. 
Thev  resort  again  to  their  old  resource,  the 
world,  which  if  it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sor- 
row, at  least  soon  diverts  it. 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  object 
of  terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only 
as  a  release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it 
under  a  character  which  is  not  its  own.  But 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  at  any  rate,  and  then 
boast  that  we  do  not  fear  the  thing  we  no  not 
think  of  is  not  difficult  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  think  of  it  without  alarm  if  we  do  not  in- 
clude its  consequences.  But  to  him  who  fre- 
quently repeats,  not  mechanically  but  de- 
voutly, *  we  know  that  thou  shalt  come  to 
be  our  Judge,'  death  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

Another  cause  of  these  hmay  death*  is 
that  many  think  salvation  a  slight  tiling,  that 
heaven  is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  merciful 
God  is  easily  pleased,  that  we  are  Christians, 
and  that  mercy  comes  of  course  to  those 
who  have  always  professed  to  believe  thst 
Christ  died  to  purchase  it  for  diem.  This 
notion  of  God  being  more  merciful  than  he 
has  any  where  declared  himself  to  be,  instead 
of  inspiring  them  with  more  gratitude  to 
him,  inspires  more  confidence  in  themselves. 
This  corrupt  faith  generates  a  corrupt  moral- 
ity.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence,  not 
to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  rent  nr* 
on  offending  him  more. 
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People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  made  a 
complete  change  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in 
the  condition  of  man.  Death  is  the  vehicle 
to  another  state  of  being,  put  possesses  no 
power  to  qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  con- 
veying us  to  a  new  world  it  does  not  give  us 
a  new  heart  It  puts  the  unalterable  stamp 
of  decision. on  the  character,  but  does  not 
transform  it  into  a  character  diametrically 
opposite. 

Our  affections  themselves  will  be  rather 
raised  than  altered.  Their  tendencies  will 
be  the  same,  though  their  advancement  will 
be  incomparably  higher.  They  will  be  ex- 
alted in  their  degree,  but  not  changed  in 
their  nature.  They  will  be  purified  from  all 
earthly  mixtures,  cleansed  from  all  human 
pollutions,  the  principle  will  be  cleared  from 
its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  become  an- 
other principle.  He  that  is  unholy  will  not 
be  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not 
have  a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  direct- 
ed more  intensely  to  the  same  object 

Tbev  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  far 
more  m  heaven,  because  they  will  know  bin} 
far  better.  There  he  will  reign  without  a 
competitor.  They  who  served  him  h'^re  in 
sincerity  will  there  serve  him  in  perfection. 
If  '  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,'  let  us 
remember  that  this  purity  is  not  to  be  con- 
tracted after  we  have  been  admitted  to  its  re- 
muneration. The  beatitude  is  pledged  as  a 
reward  for  the  purity,  not  as  a  qualification 
for  it.  Purity  wift  be  sublimated  in  heaven, 
but  will  not  be*  in  to  be  produced  there.  It 
is  to  be  acquired  by  passing  through  the  re- 
finer*!  fire,  here,  not  through  the  penal  and 
expiatory  fire  which  human  ingenuity  devised 
to  purge  offending  man 

From  the  foul  deeds  done  in  his  daye  of  nature. 

The  extricated  spirit  will  be  separated  from 
the  feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to 
sense,  to  self.  We  shall  indeed  find  our- 
selves new,  because  spiritualized  beings; 
but  if  the  cast  of  the  mind  were  not  in  a 
great  measure  the  same,  how  should  we  re- 
tain our  identity  ?  The  soul  will  there  be- 
come that  which  it  here  desired  to  be,  that 
which  it  mourned  because  it  was  so  far  from 
being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  complete 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  here  on- 
ly desired,  which  it  here  only  struggled  to 
obtain. 

Here  our  love  of  spiritual  things  is  super- 
induced, there  it  will  be  our  natural  frame. 
The  impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be 
stamped  deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  different 
impression.  Our  obedience  will  be  more 
voluntary,  because  there  will  be  no  rival 
propensities  to  obstruct  it.  It  will  be  more 
entire,  because  it  will  have  to  struggle  with 
no  counteracting  force. — Here  we  sincerely 
though  imperfecta  love  the  law  of  God,  even 
though  it  controuis  our  perverse  will,  though 
it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  There  our 
love  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  will 
retain  no  perverseness,  and  our  corruptions 
will  be  done  away. 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous 
principle  whon  it  overtakes  w  surrounded 


with  the  prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not 
put  off  till  distress  drives  us  to  it.  Serious- 
ness of  spirit  is  most  acceptable  to  GoiT 
when  danger  is  out  of  sight,  preparations 
for  death  when  death  appears  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  na- 
ture pf  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on 
any  vicissitudes  in  human  circumstances. 
Irreligion,  folly  and  vice,  are  just  as  unrea- 
sonable in  the  meridian  of  life  as  at  the  ap- 
{iroach  of  death.  They  strike  us  different- 
y  but  they  always  retain  their  own  charac- 
ter. Every  argument  against  an  irreligious 
death  is  equally  cogent  against  an  irreligious 
life.  Piety  and  penitence  may  be  quicken- 
ed by  the  near  view  of  death,  but  the  reasons 
for  practising  them  are  not  founded  on  Us 
nearness.  Death  may  stimulate  our  fears 
for  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  furnishes 
no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which  Christianity 
had  not  taught  before.  The  necessity  of  re- 
ligion is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  be  when  we 
are  dying,  ft  may  not  appear  so,  but  the 
reality  of  a  thing  does  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances. Besides,  if  the  necessity  of  being 
religious  depended  on  the  approach  of  death, 
what  moment  of  our  lives  is  there,  in  which 
we  have  any  security  against  it .'  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  same  necessity 
tor  being  religious  subsists  when  we  are  in 
full  health  as  when  we  are  about  to  die. 

We  may  then  fairly  arrive  at  this  conclu- 
sion, that  there  is  no  happy  death  but  that 
which  conducts  to  a  happy  immortality: — 
No  joy  in  putting  off  the  body,  if  we  have 
not  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; — No  con- 
solation in  escaping  from  the  miseries  of 
time,  till  we  have  obtained  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


CHAP.  XX. 
On  the  Suffering*  of  Good  JKen> 

Affliction  is  the  school  in  which  great 
-virtues  are  acquired,  in  which  great  charac- 
ters are  formed  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Gym- 
nassium,  in  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  arc 
(rained  to  robust  exercise,  hardy  exertion, 
and  severe  conflict. 

We  do  not  hear  of  martial  heroes  in  *  the 
calm  and  piping  time  of  peace,'  nor  of  the 
most  eminent  saints  in  the  quiet  and  unmo- 
lested periods  of  ecclesiastical  history.  We 
are  far  from  denying  that  the  principle  of 
courage  in  the  warnor,  or  of  piety  in  the 
saint  continues  to  subsist,  ready  to  be  brought 
into  action  when  perils  beset  the  country  or 
trials  assail  the  church ;  but  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  in  long  periods  of  inaction,  both 
are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Christian,  in  our  comparatively  tran- 
quil day,  is  happily  exempt  from  the  trials 
and  the  terrora  which  the  annals  of  persecu- 
tion record.  Thanks  to  the  establishment 
of  a  pure  Christianity  in  the  church,  thanks 
to  the  infusion  of  the  same  pure  principle 
into  our  laws,  and  to  the  mild  and  tolerating 
spirit  of  both-— a  man  is  so  for  from  being  li- 
able to  rwirn  and  penaltir*  for  hi*  nftnrhmrTr 
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to  his  religion,  that  he  is  protected  in  its  ex- 
ercise ;  and  vrere  certain  existing  statutes 
enforced,  he  would  even  incur  penalties  for 
his  violation  of  religious  duties,  rather  than 
for  his  observance  of  them.* 
•  Yet  still  the  Christian  is  not  exempt  from 
his  individual,  his  appropriate,  his  undefined 
trials.  We  refer  not  merely  to  those  '  cruel 
mocking*,9  which  the  acute  sensibility  of  the 
apostle  led  him  to  rank  in  the  same  cata- 
logue with  bonds,  imprisonments,  exile  and 
martyrdom  itself.  We  allude  not  altogether 
to  those  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  to 
which  the  zealous  Christian  is  peculiarly  lia- 
ble ;  nor  exclusively  to  those  difficulties  to 
which  his  very  adherence  to  the  principles 
he  professes,  must  necessarily  subject  him ; 
nor  entirely  to  those  occasional  sacrifices  of 
credit,  of  advancement,  of  popular  applause, 
to  which  his  refusing  to  sail  with  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  may  compel  him  ;  nor  sole- 
ly to  the  disadvantages  which  under  certain 
circumstances  his  not  preferring  expediency 
to  principle  may  expose  him.  But  the  truly 
good  man  is  not  only  often  called  to  struggle 
with  trials  of  large  dimensions,  with  exigen- 
cies of  obvious  difficulty,  but  to  encounter 
others  which  are  better  understood  than  de- 
fined. 

And  duller  would  he  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rota  iUelf  at  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 

were  he  left  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  peace- 
ful security,  on  the  unwholesome  pastures  of 
rank  prosperity..  The  thick  exhalations 
drawn  up  from  this  gross  soil  render  the  at- 
mosphere so  heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  ascent 
of  piety,  her  flagging  pinions  are  kept  down 
by  the  influence  of  this  moist  vapour ;  she  is 
prevented  from  soaring, 

■ to  live  insphered 

In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth. 

The  pampered  Christian  thus  continually 
gravitating  to  the  earth,  would  have  his  heart 
solely  bent  to 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  religion  gives, 
After  this  mortul  change,  to  her  true  servants. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  no 
events  are  left  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who 
from  their  blindness  would  seldom  fail  to 
choose  amiss.  Were  circumstances  at  our 
own  disposal  we  should  allot  ourselves  no- 
thing but  ease  aod  success,  but  riches  and 
fame,  but  protracted  youth,  perpetual  health, 
unvaried  happiness. 

All  this  as  it  would  not  be  very  unnatural, 
so  perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wrong,  for 
beings  who  were  always  to  live  on  earth. 
But  for  beings  who  are  placed  here  in  a 
state  of  trial  and  not  established  in  their 
final  home,  whose  condition  in  eternity  de- 
pends on  the  use  they  make  of  time,  nothing 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  such  a  pow- 
er, nothing  more  fatal  than  the  consequences 
to  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 


*  We  allude  to  the  laws  against  swearing,  at- 
tending public  worship,  &<?. 


If  a  surgeon  were  to  put  into  the  baud  of  a 
wounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  with 
bow  much  fake  tenderness  would  he  treat 
himself!  How  skin-deep  would  be  the  exa- 
mination, how  slight  the  incision !  The  pa- 
tient would  escape  the  pain,  but  the  woand 
might  prove  mortal.  The  practitioner  there- 
fore wisely  uses  his  instruments  himself.  He 
goes  deep  perhaps,  but  not  deeper  than  the 
case  demands.  The  pain  may  be  acute,  but 
the  life  is  preserved. 

Thus  He  in  whose  hands  we  are,  is  ton 
good,  and  loves  us  too  well  to  trust  us  with 
ourselves.  He  Jcnows  that  we  will  not  con- 
tradict our  own  inclinations,  that  we  will  not 
impose  on  ourselves  any  thing  unpleasant, 
that  we  will  not  inflict  on  ourselves  any  vol- 
untary pain,  however  necessary  the  infec- 
tion, however  salutary  the  effect.  God  gra- 
ciously does  this  for  us  himself,  or  he  knows 
it  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  is  liable  to  toe  same  sorrows 
and  sufferings  with  other  men  :  he  has  no 
where  any  promise  of  immunity  -  from  the 
troubles  of  life,  but  he  has  a  merciful  pro- 
mise of  support  under  them.  He  considers 
them  in  another  view,  be  bears  them  with 
another  spirit,  he  improves  them  to  other 
purposes  than  those  whose  views  are  bound- 
ed by  this  world.  Whatever  may  be  the 
instruments  of  his  sufferings,  whether  sick- 
ness, losses,  calumnies,  persecutions,  he 
knows  that  it  proceeds  from  God;  ail  mean? 
are  his  instruments.  AH  inferior  causes 
operate  by  his  directing  hand. 

We  said  that  a  Christian  is  liable  to  the 
same  sufferings  with  other  men.  Might  we 
not  repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  hi* 
very  Christian  profession  is  often  the  cause 
of  his  sufferings  ?  They  are  the  badge  of  his 
discipleship,  the  evidences  of  his  Father's 
love;  they  are  at  once  the  marks  of  God's 
favour,  and  the  materials  of  bis  own  future 
happiness. 

What  were  the  arguments  of  worldly  ad- 
vantage held  out  through  the  whole  New 
Testament,  to  induce  the  world  to  embrace 
the  religion  it  taught  f  What  was  the  condi- 
tion of  St  Paul's  introduction  to  Christiani- 
ty f  It  was  not — I  will  crown  him  with  hon- 
our and  prosperity,  with  dignity  and  pleas- 
ure, but—- 1  will  show  htm  how  great  things 
be  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.' 

What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ  chief- 
ly taught  in  his  discourses  ?  What  were  the 
graces  he  most  recommended  by  his  exam- 

{>Ie?  Self-denial,  mortification,  patience, 
ong-sufiering,  renouncing  ease  and  pleasure. 
These  are  the  marks  which  have  ever  since 
its  first  appearance,  distinguished  Christiani- 
ty from  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  and  on 
that  account  evidently  prove  its  divine  origin- 
al. Ease,  splendor,  external  prosperity, 
conquest,  made  no  part  of  its  establishment. 
Other  empires  have  been  founded  in  the 
blood  of  the  vanquished, — the  dominion  of 
Christ  was  founded  in  his  own  blood.  Most 
of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  compassion 
pronounced,  have  the  sorrows  of  earth  for 
their  subject,  bat  the  joys  of  heaven  for  thor 
completion. 
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To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almighty,  as  his  own  word  assures  us,  sub- 
verted kingdoms  and  altered  the  face  of  na- 
tions. *  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,' 
(by  his  prophet  Haggai)  '  yet  once,  it  is  a 
little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land ;  and 
I  will  shake  all  nations,,  and  the  desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come.'  Gould  a  religion,  the 
kingdom  of  which  was  to  be  founded  by  such 
awral  means,  be  established,  be  perpetuated, 
without  involving  the  sufferings  of  its  sub- 
jects ? 

If  the  Christian  course  had  been  meant  for 
a  path  of  roses,  would  the  life  of  the  author 
or  Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed 
with  thorns?  4  He  made  for  us/  says  bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  *  a  covenant  of  sufferings, 
his  very  promises  were  sufferings ;  his  re 
wards  were  sufferings,  and  his  arguments  to 
invite  men  to  follow  him  were  only  taken 
from  sufferings  in  this  life,  and  the  reward 
of  sufferings  hereafter.' 

But  if  no  prince  but  the  Prince  of  Peace 
ever  set  out  with  the  proclamation  of  the  re- 
versionary nature  of  his  empire— -if  no  other 
king,  to  allay  avarice  and  check  ambition, 
ever  invited  subjects  by  the  unalluring  de- 
claration that  *  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world'— if  none  other  ever  declared  that  it 
was  not  dignity  or  honours,  valour  or  talents 
that  made  them  '  worthy  of  him,*  but  'tak- 
ing up  the  cross'— if  no  other  ever  made  the 
sorrows  which  would  attend  his  followers  a 
motive  for  their  attachment— yet  no  other 
ever  had  the  goodness  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  his  promise  good,  that  he 
would  jrive  *  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.'  Other 
sovereigns  have  'overcome  the  world'  for 
their  own  ambition,  but  none  besides  ever 
thought  of  making  the  *  tribulation'  which 
should  be  the  effect  of  that  conquest,  a  ground 
for  animating  the  fidelity  of  his  followers— 
ever  thought  of  bidding  them  '  be  of  good 
cheer,1  because  he  had  overcome  the  world 
in  a  sense  which  was  to  make  his  subjects 
lose  all  hope  of  rising  in  it 

The  apostle  to  the  Phillippians  enumera- 
ted it  among  the  honours  and  distinctions 
prepared  for  his  most  favoured  converts,  not 
only  that  *  they  should  believe  in  Christ,'  but 
that  they  should  also  '  suffer  for  him.'  Any 
other  religion  would  have  made  use  of  such 
a  promise  as  an  argument  to  deter,  not  to 
attract.  That  a  religion  should  flourish  the 
more  under  such  discouraging  invitations, 
with  the  threat  of  even-  degrading  circum- 
stances and  absolute  losses,  is  an  unanswer- 
able evidence  that  it  was  of  no  human  ori- 
gin. 

It  is  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  he 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  servants  by 
hardening  them  under  the  cold  and  bracing 
climate  of  adverse  fortune,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  languish  under  the  shining  but  with- 
ering sun  of  unclouded  prosperity.  When 
they  cannot  be  attracted  to  nim  by  gentler 
influences,  he  sends  these  salutary  storms 
and  tempests,  which  purify  while  they  alarm. 
Our  gracious  Father  knows  that  eternity  is 
long  enough  for  his  children  to  be  happy  in. 


The  character  of  Christianity  may  be  seen 
by  the  very  images  of  military  conflict,  un- 
der which  the  Scriptures  so  frequently  exhi- 
bit it  Suffering  is  the  initiation  into  a 
Christian's  calling.  It  is  bis  education  for 
heaven.  Shall  the  scholar  rebel  at  the  dis- 
cipline which  is  to  fit  him  for  his  profession, 
or  the  soldier  at  the  exercise  which  is  to 
qualify  him  for  victory  ? 

But  the  Christian's  trials  do  not  all  spring 
from  without.  He  would  think  them  com- 
paratively easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition 
of  men  to  struggle  against,  or  even  tne  sever- 
er dispensations  of  God  to  sustain.  If  he  has 
a  conflict  with  the  worlds  he  has  a  harder 
conflict  with  sin.  His -bosom  foe  is  his  most 
unyielding  enemy  > 

His  warfare  is  within,  there  unfatigued 

His  fervent  spirit  labours. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  trials  hea- 
vy, which  makes  his  power  of  sustaining  them 
weak,  which  renders  his  conquest  over  them 
slow  and  inconclusive ;  which  too  often  soli- 
cits him  to  oppose  interest  to  duty,  indolence 
to  resistance,  and  self-indulgence  to  victory* 

This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  worldly 
men  more  exclusively  act,  and  the  things  of 
the  world,  and  the  applause  of  the  world,  are 
the  rewards  which  they  propose  to  them- 
selves. These  they  often  attain— with  these 
they  are  satisfied.  They  aim  at  no  higher 
end,  and  of  their  aim  they  are  not  disappoint- 
ed. But  let  not  the  Christian  repine  at  the 
success  of  those  whose  motives  he  rejects, 
whose  practices  he  dares  not  adopt,  whose 
ends  he  deprecates.  If  he  feel  any  disposi- 
tion to  murmur' when  he  sees  the  irreligious 
in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask  himself  if  he 
would  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end — 
if  he  would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  wa- 
ges? He  knows  he  would  not  Let  him 
then  cheerfully  leave  them  to  scramble  for 
the  prizes,  and  jostle  for  the  places,  which 
the  world  temptingly  holds  oat,  but  which 
he  will  not  purchase  at  the  world's  price. 

Consult  the  page  of  history,  and  observe, 
not  only  if  the  best  men  have  been  the  most 
successful,  but  even  if  they  have  not  often 
eminently  failed  in  great  enterprizes,  under- 
taken perhaps  on  the  purest  principles ;  while 
unworthy  instruments  have  been  often  em- 
ployed, not  only  to  produce  dangerous  revo- 
lutions, but  to  brine;  about  events  ultimately 
tending  to  the  public  benefit ;  enterprises  in 
which  good  men  feared  to  engage,  which 
perhaps  they  were  not  competent  to  effect, 
or  in  effecting  which  they  might  have  wound- 
ed their  conscience  and  endangered  their 
souls. 

Good  causes  are  not  always  conducted  by 
good  men.  A  good  cause  may  be  connect- 
ed with  something  that  is  not  good,  with  par- 
ty for  instance.  Party  often  does  that  for 
virtue,  which  virtue  is  not  able  to  do  for  her- 
self; and  thus  the  right  cause  is  promoted 
and  effected  by  some  subordinate,  even  by 
some  wrong  motive.  A  worldly  man,  con- 
necting himself  with  a  religious  cause,  gives 
it  that  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
which  neither  its  own  rectitude,  nor  that  of 
its  religious  supporters,  had  been  able  to  give 
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it.  Nay  the  very  piety  of  its  advocates— for 
worldly  men  always  connect  piet?  with  im- 
prudence—had  brought  the  wisdom,  or  at 
least  the  expediency  of  the  cause  into  suspi- 
cion, and  it  is  at  last  carried  by  a  means  for- 
eign to  itself.  The  character  of  the  cause 
must  be  lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it  mast 
in  a  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  suit 
the  general  taste,  even  to  obtain  the  approba- 
lioaof  that  multitude  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
intended. 

How  long,  as  we  hare  bad  occasion  to  ob- 
serve in  another  connexion,  had  the  world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendous  engine 
which  superstition  and  despotism,  in  dread 
ful  confederation,  ever  contrived  to  force  the 
consciences,  and  torture  the  bodies  of  men; 
where  racks  were  used  for  persuasion,  and 
flames  for  arguments!  The  nest  of  men  for 
ages  have  been  mourning  under  this  dread 
tribunal,  without  being  competent  to  effect 
its  overthrow ;  the  worst  of  men  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  it  with  a  word. — It  is  a 
humiliating  lesson  for  good  men,  when  they 
thus  see  how  entirely  instrumentality  may  be 
separated  from  personal  virtue. 

We  still  fall  into  the  error  of  which  the 
prophet  so  long  ago  complained,  *  we  call 
the  proud  happy,'  and  the  wicked  fortunate, 
and  our  hearts  are  too  apt  to  rise  at  their 
successes.  We  pretend  indeed  that  they 
rise  with  indignation ;  but  is  it  not  to  be  fear- 
ed that  with  this  indignation  is  mixed  a  little 
envy,  a  little  rebellion  against  God  ?  We 
murmur,  though  we  know  that  when  the  in- 
strument has  finished  his  work,  the  divine 
employer  throws  him  by,  cuts  him  off,  lets 
him  perish. 

But  you  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that 
workt  to  accomplish  which  he  has  sacrificed 
every  pripciple  of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy. 
Is  this  a  man  to  be  envied  ?  Is  this  a  pros- 
perity to  be  grudged  ?  Would  you  incur 
the  penalties  of  that  happiness  at  which  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  murmur  ? 

But  is  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
horred by  good  men,  to  offend  God,  to  ruin 
his  own  soul  ?  Do  you  really  consider  a 
tomporarv  success  a  recompense  for  deeds 
which  will  ensure  eternal  wo  to  the  perpe- 
trator ?  Is  the  successful  bad  man  happy  ? 
Of  what  materials  then  is  happiness  made 
up?  Is  it  composed  of  a  disturbed  mind 
and  an  unquiet  conscience  ?  Are  doubt  and 
difficulty,  are  terror  and  apprehension,  are 
distrust  and  suspicion,  felicities  for  which  a 
Christian  would  renounce  his  peace,  would 
displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  ? — 
Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on 
the  vitals  of  successful  wickedness,  and  your 
repinings,  your  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  feel  envy,  will  cease.  Tour  indigna- 
tion will  be  converted  into  compassion,  your 
execrations  into  prayer. 

But  if  he  feel  neither  the  scourge  of  con- 
science nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  him 
the  more.  Pity  him  for  the  very  want  of 
that  addition  to  his  unbappiness :  for  if  he 
added  to  his  miseries  that  of  anticipating  his 
punishment,  he  might  be  led  by  repentance 
lo  avoid  it.    Can  yon  reckon  the  blinding 


bis  eyes  and  the  hardening  bis  heart,  any 
part  of  his  happiness  ?  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, you  practically  adopt,  whenever  yoa 
grudge  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  God, 
by  delaying  the  punishment  of  bad  men,  for 
which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  designs 
of  mercy  of  which  we  know  nothing ; — mer- 
cy perhaps  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  suffering  by  them, 
and  whom  he  intends  by  these  bad  instru- 
ments, to  punish,  and  by  punishing,  eventu- 
ally to  save. 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  prosper- 
ous wickedness  excites  in  certain  minds, 
that  is  almost  more  preposterous  than  envy 
itself,-— and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  feeling 
is  never  raised  unless  both  the 
and  the  prosperity  be  on  a  grand  scale. 

This  sentiment  also  is  founded  in  s 
impiety,  in  the  belief  either  that  God 
not  govern  human  affairs,  or  that  the  mo* 
tives  of  actions  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or 
that  prosperity  is  a  certain  proof  of  his  fa- 
vour, or  that  where  there  is  success  there 
must  be  worth.  These  flatterers  however 
forsake  the  prosperous  with  their  good  for- 
tune ;  their  applause  is  withheld  with  the 
success  which  attracted  it.  As  they  were 
governed  by  events  in  their  admiration,  so 
events  lead  them  to  withdraw  it. 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  taste 
as  well  as  a  bad  principle.  If  ever  wicked- 
ness pretends  to  excite  any  idea  of  sublimi- 
ty, it  must  be,  not  in  its  elevation  but  its  foil. 
If  ever  Cains  Marius  raises  any  such  senti- 
ment, it  is  not  when  he  carried  the  world  be- 
fore him,  it  is  not  in  his  seditions  and  bloody 
triumphs  at  Rome,  but  it  is  when  m  poverty 
and  exile  his  intrepid  look  caused  the  dagger 
to  drop  from  the  band  of  the  executioner;— 
it  is  when  sitting  among  the  venerable  ruins 
of  Carthage  he  enjoined  a  desolation  so  con- 
genial to  his  own — Dionisius,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  arbitrary  power,  raises  our  unmixed 
abhorrence.  We  detest  the  oppressor  of  the 
people  while  be  continued  to  trample  on 
them,  we  execrate  the  monster  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slave.  If  ever  we 
feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  this  subject,  it 
is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  but  with 
the  school-master  of  Corinth. 

But  though  God  mav  be  patient  with  tri- 
umphant wickedness,  he  does  not  wink  or 
connive  at  it.  Between  being  nermitted  and 
supported,  between  being  employed  and  ap- 
proved, the  distance  is  wider  than  we  are 
read  v  to  acknowledge.  Perhaps c  the  inioui- 
ty  or  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  fall.'  God  nas 
always  the  means  of  punishment  as  well  as 
of  pardon  in  his  own  hands.  But  to  punish 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  would  hurl  the 
bolt,  might  break  in  on  a  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence of  wide  extent  and  indefinite  conse- 
quences. '  They  have  drank  their  hemlock,' 
says  a  fine  writer,  *  but  the  poison  does  not 
yet  work.'  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  for  the  delay.  Let  us  not 
be  impatient  to  accomplish  a  sentence  which 
infinite  justice  sees  right  to-  defer ;  it  is  al- 
ways time  enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us 
think  more  of  restraining  our  own  vmdic- 
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tive  tempers,  than  of  precipitating  their  de- 
struction. They  may  yet  repent  of  their 
crimes  they  are  perpetrating.  God  may  still 
by  some  scheme,  intricate,  and  unintelligi- 
ble to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we  think  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  even  of  bis  mercy. 

But  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself 
look  like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder 
on  many  a  bead  under  pretence,  that  those 
on  whom  we  invoke  it  are  God's  enemies, 
when  perhaps  we  invoke  it  because  they  are 
eurs. 

Bnt  though  they  should  go  on  with  a  full 
tide  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  it  not  cure 
our  impatience  tnat  that  end  must  come  ?— 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  must  die,  that 
they  must  come  to  judgment  ?  Which  is  to 
be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
brief  sorrows  hare  a  period,  or  he  who  closes 
a  prosperous  life  and  enters  on  a  miserable 
eternity  ?  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel  be  true,  the  other 
nothing  to  hope  if  they  be  not  false.  The 
work  of  God  must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable, 
bell  an  invention,  before  the  impenitent  sin- 
ner can  be  safe.  Is  that  man  to  be  envied 
whose  security  depends  on  their  falsehood  ? 
Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose  hope  is  found- 
ed on  their  reality  ?  Can  that  state  be  hap- 
piness, which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  ?  Can 
that  state  be  misery  which  consists  in  know- 
ing that  there  is  both  ? 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  be 
inflicted  or  suffered,  sin  is  the  greatest,  and 
of  all  punishments  insensibility  to  sin  is  the 
heaviest  which  the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  in 
this  world  for  the  commission  of  it.  God  so 
far  then  from  approving  a  wicked  man,  be- 
cause he  suffers  him  to  go  on  triumphantly, 
seems  rather  by  allowing  him  to  continue  his 
smooth  and  prosperous  course,  to  have  some 
awful  destiny  in  store  for  him,  which  will  not 

Cnrhaps  be  revealed  till  his  repentance  is  too 
te ;  then  his  knowledge  of  God's  displeas- 
ure, and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  that 
displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  for  mer- 
cy. 

Bnt  without  looking  to  futurity— consult- 
ing only  the  present  condition  of  suffering 
virtue,— if  ire  put  the  inward  consolation 
derived  from  communion  with  God,  the  hum- 
ble confidence  of  prayer,  the  devout  trust  in 
the  divine  protection,  supports  commonly 
reserved  for  the  afflicted  Christian,  and  emi- 
nently bestowed  in  his  greatest  exigence ;  if 
we  pface  these  feelings  in  the  opposite  scale 
with  all  that  unjust  power  ever  bestowed  or 
guilty  wealth  possessed  ;  we  shall  have  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  on  which  side  even 
present  happiness  lies 

With  a  mind  thus  fixed,  with  a  faith  thus 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Chris- 
tian, that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  about  with 
the  things  which  discompose  ordinary  men. 
'  My  fortune,'  may  he  say, *  it  is  true,  is  shat- 
tered ;  but  as  I  made  not '  fine  gold  my  con- 
fidence5 while!  possessed  it, in  losing  it  I 


have  not  lost  myself  I  leaned  not  on  power, 
for  I  knew  its  instability  Had  prosperity 
been  my  dependance,  my  support  being  re- 
moved, I  must  fall.' 

In  the  case  of  the  afflicted  Christian  yon 
lament  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  perse- 
cuted hero, '  tnat  he  suffers  being  innocent. 
But  would  it  extract  the  sting  from  suffering, 
were  guilt  added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds 
to  have  all  sorrow  in  this  and  no  hope  in  the 
next  would  be  indeed  intolerable.  Would 
you  have  him  purchase  a  reprieve  from  suf- 
fering by  sinful  compliances  ?  Think  how 
ease  would  be  destroyed  by  the  price  paid 
for  it !  For  how  short  a  time  he  would  en- 
joy it,  even  if  it  were  not  taught  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  soul ! 

It  would  be  preposterous .  to  say  that  suf- 
fering is  the  recompense  of  virtue,  and  yet 
it  may  with  truth  be  asserted  that  the  capaci- 
ty for  enjoying  the  reward  of  virtue  is  en- 
enlarged  by  suffering,  and  thus  it  becomes 
not  only  the  instrument  of  promoting  virtue, 
but  the  instrument  of  rewarding  it.  Besides, 
God  chooses  for  the  confirmation  of  oar  faith, 
as  well  as  for  the  consummation  of  his  gra- 
cious plans,  to  reserve  in  his  own  hand  this 
most  striking  proof  of  a  future  retribution. 
To  suppose  that  he  cannot  ultimately  recom- 
pense his  virtuous  afflicted  children,  is  to  be- 
lieve him  less  powerful  than  an  earthly  fa- 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  is  to  believe 
him  less  merciful. 

Great  trials  are  oftener  proofs  of  favour 
than  of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will 
suffice  for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  sove- 
reign selects  the  ablest  general  for  the 
most  difficult  service.  And  not  only  does 
the  king  evidence  his  opinion  by  the  selec- 
tion, but  the  soldier  proves  his  attachment 
by  rejoicing  in  the  preference.  His  having4- 
gained  one  victory  is  no  reason  for  bis  being- 
set  aside.  Conquest,  which  qualifies  him 
for  new  attacks,  suggests  a  reason  for  his 
being  again  employed. 

The  sufferings  of  good  men  by  no  means 
contradict  the  promises  that  *  Godliness  has 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,'  nor  that 
promise  *  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.'  They  possess  it  by  the  spirit  in 
which  they  enjoy  its  blessings,  by  the  spirit 
with  which  they  resign  them. 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  facilitate 
salvation  is  another  source  of  consolation. 
Sufferings  also  abate  the  dread  of  death  by 
cheapening  the  price  of  life.  The  affections 
even  of  the  real  Christian  are  too  much 
drawn  downwards.  His  heart  too  fondly 
cleaves  to  the  dust,  though  he  knows  that 
trouble  springs  out  of  it.  How  would  it  be, 
if  he  invariably  possessed  present  enjoy- 
ments, and  if  a  Jong  vista  of  delights  lay  al- 
ways open  before  him  ?  He  bas  a  farther 
comfort  in  his  own  honest  consciousness ;  a 
bright  conviction  that  his  Christian  feeling 
under  trials,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his 
piety  is  sincere.  The  gold  has  been  melted 
down,  and  its  purity  is  ascertained. 

Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afflicted 
Christian  bas  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to 
the  mercy  of  God  *   not  as  a  new  and  trotri- 
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ed,  and  therefore  an  uncertain  resource. 
He  does  not  come  as  an  alien  before  a  strange 
master,  but  as  a  child  Into  the  well  known 
presence  of  a  tender  father.  He  did  not 
put  off  prayer  till  this  pressing  exigence 
He  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort  of  dernier 
retort,  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in  the 
great  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
gently sought  him  in  the  calm  ;  he  had  ad- 
hered to  him,  if  the  phrase  mav  be  allowed, 
before  he  was  driven  to  it  lie  had  sought 
God's  favour  while  be  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  world.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  day  of 
evil  to  seek  the  supreme  Good.  He  did  not 
defer  his  meditations  on  heavenly  things  to 
the  disconsolate  hour  when  earth  has  no- 
thing for  him.  He  can  cheerfully  associate 
religion  with  those  former  days  of  felicity, 
when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  choose,  he  chose  God.  He  not  on- 
ly feels  the  support  derived  from  his  present 
prayers,  but  the  benefit  of  all  those  which 
be  offered  up  in  the  day  of  joy  and  gladness. 
He  will  especially  derive  comfort  from  the 
supplications  be  had  made  for  the  anticipa- 
ted though  unknown  trial  of  the  present 
hour,  and  which  in  such  a  world  of  vicissi- 
tudes, it  was  reasonable  to  expect. 

Let  us  confess,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
circumstances  of  this  changeful  scene,  there 
is  something  infinitely  soothmg  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Christian,  something  inexpressibly 
tranquillizing  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  events,  but  to  submit 
to  them ;  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
revolutions  of  life  but  to  acquiesce  in  them, 
as  the  dispensations  of  eternal  wisdom  ;  that 
he  has  not  to  take  the  management  out  of 
the  hands  of  Providence,  but  submissively  to 
follow  the  divine  leading ;  that  he  has  not  to 
contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  acquiesce  to- 
day ;  not  to  condition  about  events  yet  to 
come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  present 
with  cheerful  resignation.  Let  him  be 
thankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  foreseeing, 
prevent  them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to 
foresee  them,  thankful  for  ignorance  where 
knowledge  would  only  prolong  without  pre- 
venting suffering ;  thankful  for  that  grace 
which  nas  promised  that  our  strength  shall 
be  proportioned  to  our  day,  thankful  that  as 
he  is  not  responsible  for  trials  which  he  has 
not  brought  on  himself,  so  by  the  goodness  of 
God  these  trials  may  be  improved  to  the  no- 
blest purposes.  The  quiet  acquiescence  of 
the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the  will  under 
actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial  great  or 
small,  is  more  acceptable  to  God.  more  indi- 
cative of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  gen- 
eral resolutions  of  firm  acting  and  deep  sub- 
mission under  the  most  trying  unborn  events. 
In  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination 
which  submits  :  in  the  actual  case  it  is  the 
will. 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  there  is 
no  other  way  of  serving  God  but  by  active 
exertions  ;  exertions  which  are  often  made 
because  they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and 
gratify  our  own  inclinations.  Bat  it  is  an 
error  to  imagine  that  God,  by  putting  us  in 
any  supposable  situation,  pnt*  it  out  of  our 


power  to  glorify  him ;  that  be  can  place  m 
under  any  circumstances  which  may  not  be 
turned  to  some  account,  either  for  ourselves 
or  others.  Joseph  in  bis  prison,  under  the 
strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  liberty, 
and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  for  both 
his  own  high  advancement  and  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  Israel.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon, 
not  only  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very 
jaws  of  furious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  Could  prosperity  have  ef- 
fected the  former  ?  Would  not  prosperity 
have  prevented  the  latter  ? 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instan- 
ces ;— It  is  among  the  ordinary,  though 
most  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence, 
that  many  of  his  appointed  servants  who  axe 
not  only  eminently  fitted,  hut  also  most  zeal- 
ously disposed,  to  glorify  their  Redeemer 
by  instructing  and  reforming  their  fellow 
creatures,  are  yet  disqualified  by  disease, 
and  set  aside  from  that  public  duty  of  which 
the  necessity  is  so  obvious,  and  of  which  the 
fruits  were  so  remarkable;  whilst  many 
others  possess  uninterrupted  health  and 
strength,  for  the  exercise  of  those  tactions 
for  which  they  are  little  gifted  and  less  dis- 
posed 

But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He 
is  not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  The 
caviller  would  know  why  it  is  right  The 
suffering  Christian  believes  and  feels  it  to  be 
right.  He  humbly  acknowledges  the  neces- 
sity of  the  affliction  which  his  friends  are  la- 
menting ;  he  feels  the  mercy  of  the  measure 
which  others  are  suspecting  of  injustice. 
With  deep  humility  he  is  persuaded  that  if 
the  affliction  is  not  yet  withdrawn,  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  sent.  The  privation 
is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  sufferer,  and  for  the  reproof 
of  those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  bis 
labours  Perhaps  God  more  especially  thus 
draws  still  •  nearer  to  himself,  him  who  bad 
drawn  so  many  others. 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  tbe 
case,  we  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering 
as  an  indication  of  God's  displeasure,  not  so 
much  against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the 
individual  *sufferer»  Were  this  tbe  case, 
then  would  those  saints  and  martyrs  who 
have  pined  in  exile,  and  groaned  in  dun- 
geons, and  expired  on  scaffolds,  have  been 
the  objects  of  God's  peculiar  wrath  instead 
of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is,  some 
little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  itself 
in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  tbe  account 
a  future  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  haz- 
ard the  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  be 
goes.  We  cannot  give  htm  such  long  credit 
as  the  period  of  human  life.  He  must  every 
moment  be  vindicating  his  character  against 
every  sceptical  cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his 
plans  to  every  shallow  critic,  he  must  antici- 
pate the  knowledge  of  bis  design  before  ft* 
operations  are  completed.  If  we  may  adopt 
a  phrase  in  use  among  the  vulgar,  we  will 
trust  him  no  farther  than  we  can  see  him* 
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.  Thqggh  he  has  said, < judge  nothing  before  the 
time,'  we  judge  instantly,  of  course  rashly, 
and  in  general  falsely.  W  ere  the  brevity  of 
earthly  prosperity  and  suffering,  the  certain- 
ty of  retributive  justice,  and  the  eternity  of 
future  blessedness  perpetually  kept  in  view, 
we  should  have  more  patience  with  God. 

Even  in  judging  fictitious  compositions, 
wq  are  more  just.  During  the  perusal  of  a 
tragedy,  or  any  work  of  invention,  though 
we  feel  for  the  distresses  of  the  personages, 
yet  we  do  not  form  an  ultimate  judgment  of 
the  propriety  or  injustice  of  their  sufferings. 
We  wait  for  the  catastrophe.  We  give  the 
poet  credit  either  that  he  will  extricate  them 
from  their  distresses,  or  eventually  explain 
the  justice  of  them  We  do  not  condemn 
him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for  the  trials 
of  that  scene,  which  the  sufferers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  deserved ;  for  the  sufferings 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
their  own  misconduct.  We  behold  the  tri- 
als of  the  virtuous  with  sympathy,  and  the 
successes  of  the  wicked  with  indignation  ; 
but  we  do  not  pass  our  final  sentence  till  the 
poet  has  passed  his.  We  reserve  our  deci- 
sive judgment  till  the  last  scene  closes,  till 
the  curtain  drops  Shall  we  not  treat  the 
schemes  of  infinite  wisdom  with  as  much 
respect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama  ? 

But  to  borrow  our  illustration  from  reali- 
ties.— In  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers 
do  not  give  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of 
a  trial.  We  wait  patiently  till  all  the  evi- 
dence is  collected,  and  circumstantially  de- 
tailed, and  finally  summed  up.  And— to 
pursue  the  illusion— imperfect  as  human  de 
cisions  may  possibly  be.  fallible  as  we  must 
allow  the  most  deliberate  and  honest  verdict 
must  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the  jus- 
tice of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of  the  judge  ' 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acquit ; 
where  they  remit  judgement,  we  rarely  de- 
nounce it. — It  is  only  infinite  wisdom  on 
whose  purposes  we  cannot  rely  ;  it  is  only 
infinite  mercy  whose  operations  we  can- 
not trust.  It  is  only  '  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth'  who  cannot  do  right.  We.  reverse 
the  order  of  God  by  summoning  Him  at 
our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  we  shall  soon  be 
judged. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate. point 
— the  apparently  unfair  distribution  of  pros- 
perity between  good  and  bad  men.  As  their 
case  is  opposite  in  every  thing— the  one  is 
constantly  'deriving  his  happiness  from  that 
which  is  the  source  of  the  other's  misery,  a 
sense  of  the  divine  omniscience  The  eye 
of  God  is  a  '  pillar  of  light'  to  the  one,  *  and 
a  cloud  and  darkness'  to  the  other.  It  is  no 
less  a  terror  to  him  who  dreads  His  justice, 
than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives  all  his  sup 
port  from  the  awful  thought,    Thou  God 

8 BEST  ! 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can.  we 
want  a  broader  line  of  discrimination  be- 
tween them,  than  their  actual  condition  here, 
independently  of  the  different  portions  re- 
served for  them  hereafter  ?  Is  it  not  distinc- 
tion enough  that  the  one,  though  sad,  is  safe ; 
that  the  other,  though  confident,  is  insecure  ? 


Is  not  the  one  as  far  from  rest  as  he  is  from 
virtue,  as  far  from  the  enjoyment  of  quiet 
as  from  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  far  from 
peace  as  he  is  from  God  ?  Is  it  nothing  that 
every  day  brings  the  Christian  nearer  to  his 
crown,  and  that  the  sinner  is  every  day 
working  his  way  nearer  to  his  ruin  r  The 
hour  of  death,  which  the  one  dreads  as  some- 
thing worse  than  extinction,  is  to  the  other 
the  hour  of  his  nativity,  the  birth-day  of  im- 
mortality. At  the  height  of  his  sufferings, 
the  good  man  knows  that  they  will  soon  ter- 
minate. In  the  zenith  of  bis  success  the 
sinner  has  a  similar  assurance.  But  how 
different  is  the  result  of  the  same  conviction ! 
An  invincible  faith  sustains  the  one,  in  the 
severest  calamities,  while  an  inextinguisha- 
ble dread  gives  the  lie  to  the  proudest  tri- 
umphs of  the  other. 

He  then,  after  all,  is  the  only  happy  man, 
—not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  ap«- 
parently  happy,  but  whom  no  change  of 
worldly  circumstances  can  make  essentially 
miserable ;  whose  peace  depends  not  on  ex 
ternal  events,  but  on  an  internal  support ; 
not  on  that  success  which  is  common  to  all, 
hut  on  that  hope  which  is  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege, on  that  promise  which  is  the  sole  pre- 
rogative of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XXT. 

The  temper  and  conduct  of  Vie  Christian  in 
Sickness  and  in  Death* 

The  pagan  philosophers  have  given  many 
admirable  precepts  both  for  resigning  bless- 
ings and  for  sustaining  misfortunes;  but 
wanting  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  they  excite  much  intellectual 
admiration,  they  produce  little  practical  ef- 
fect. The  stare  which  glittered  in  their  mor- 
al night,  though  bright,  imparted  no  warmth. 
Their  most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death 
had  no  charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We  re- 
ceive no  support  from  their  most  elaborate 
treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of  Him 
who  *  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light' 
Their  consolatory  discussions  could  not  strip 
the  grave  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them  it  was 
not  *  swallowed  up  in  victory.1  To  conceive 
of  the  soul  as  an  immortal  principle,  without 
proposing  a  scheme  for  the  pardon  of  its  sins, 
was  but  cold  consolation.  •  Their  future 
state  was  but  a  happy  guess  :  their  heaven 
but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions, 
we  admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medi- 
cine is  administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
effectual  for  the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  miti- 
gation of  our  disease.  The  beauty  of  the 
sentiment  we  applaud,  but  our  heart  con- 
tinues to  ache.  There  is  no  healing  balm  in 
their  elegant  prescription.  These  four  little 
words,  '  thy  will  be  done,'  contain  a 
charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  than  all  the 
dicipline  of  the  stoic  school !  They  cut  up  a 
long  train  of  clear  but  cold  reasoning,  and 
supersede  whole  volumes  of  argument  on 
fate  and  necessity.  % 
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What  sufferer  ever  derived  any  ease  from 
the  subtle  distinction  of  the  hair-splitting 
casusist,  who  allowed  '  that  pain  was  verv 
troublesome,  but  resolved  never  to  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  an  evil  ?'  There  is  an  equivo- 
cation in  his  manner  of  stating  the  proposi 
tion.  He  does  not  directly  Bay  that  pain  is 
not  an  evil,  bin  by  a  sophistical  turn  profes- 
ses that  philosophy  will  never  confess  it  to  be 
an  evil  But  what  consolation  does  the  suf- 
ferer draw  from  the  quibbling-  nicety  ?— 
1  What  difference  is  there/  as  archbishop 
Tillotson  well  inquires,  *  between  things  be- 
ing troublesome  and  being  evils,  when  all 
the  evil  of  an  affliction  lies  in  the  trouble  it 
creates  to  us  ? 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful 
distinctions.  She  never  pretends  to  insist 
that  pain  if  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more ; 
she  converts  it  into  a  good.  Christianity 
therefore  teaches  a  fortitude  as  much  more 
noble  than  philosophy,  as  meeting  pain  with 
resignation  to  the  hand  that  inflicts  it,  is  more 
heroic  than  denying  it  to  be  an  evil. 

To  submit  on  the  mere  human  ground  that 
there  is  no  alternative,  is  not  resignation  but 
hopelessness.  To  bear  affliction  solely  be- 
cause impatience  will  not  remove  it  is  but 
an  inferior,  though  a  just  reason  for  bearing 
it.  It  savours  rather  of  despair  than  sub- 
mission, when  not  sanctioned  by  a  higher 
principle. — '  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good,'  is  at  once  a  motive  of 
more  powerful  obligation,  than  all  the  docu- 
ments which  philosophy  ever  suggested  ;  a 
firmer  ground  of  support  than  all  the  ener- 
gies that  natural  fortitude  ever  supplied. 

Under  any  visitation,  sickness  for  instance, 
God  permits  us  to  think  the  affliction  *  not 
joyous  but  grievous.1  But  though  he  allows 
us  to  feel,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  re- 
fine There  is  again  a  sort  of  heroism  in 
bearing  up  against  affliction,  which  some 
adopt  on  the  ground  that  it  raises  their  char* 
acter,  aud  confers  dignity  on  their  suffering. 
This  philosophic  firmness  is  far  from  being 
the  temper  which  Christianity  inculcates. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of 
God  to  endure  sufferings,  or  driven  by  a 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to  re- 
nounce its  enjoyments,  we  must  not  endure 
the  one  on  the  low  principle  of  its  being  in- 
evitable, nor,  in  flying  from  the  other,  must 
we  retire  to  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
virtues.  We  must  not,  with  a  sullen  intre- 
pidity, collect  ourselves  into  a  centre  of  our 
own  ;  into  a  cold  apathy  to  all  without,  and  a 
proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  must 
not  contract  our  scattered  faults  into  a  sort 
of  dignified  selfishness  ;  nor  concentrate  our 
feelings  into  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  must 
not  adopt  an  independent  rectitude*  A 
gloomy  stoicism  is  not  Christian  heroism.  A 
melancholy  non-resistance  is  not  Christian 
resignation. 

Nor  must  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our 
outward  self-control  by  secret  murmurings. 
We  may  be  admired  for  our  resolution  in 
this  instance,  as  for  our  generosity  and  dis- 
interestedness in  other  instances ;  but  wc 
deserve  little  commendation  for    whnlevor 


we  give  up,  if  we  do  not  give  op  oar  osjb  in- 
clination. It  is  inward  repining  that  we 
must  endeavour  to  repress  ;  it  is  the  discon- 
tent of  the  heart,  the  unexpressed  bnt  do: 
unfelt  murmur,  against  which  we  most  prav 
for  grace,  and  struggle  for  resistance.  \*  c 
must  not  smother  our  discontents  before  ot It- 
ers, and  feed  on  them  in  private.  It  is  tlie 
hidden  rebellion  of  the  will  we  roost  subdue, 
if  we  would  submit  a6  Christians.  Nor  mmt 
we  justify  our  impatience  by  saying,  that  it' 
our  affliction  did  not  disqualify  us  from  bein? 
useful  to  our  families,  and  active  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  we  could  more  cheerfully  bear 
it.  Let  us  rather  be  assured  that  it  does 
not  disqualify  us  for  that  duty  which  we  mo** 
need,  and  to  wfricb  God  calls  us  by  the  very 
disqualification. 

A  constant  posture  of  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  our  great  spiritual  enemy,  tea  bet- 
ter security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  even 
an  occasional  victory      It  is  also  a  better 

? reparation  for  all  the  occurrences  of  life, 
t  is  not  some  signal  act  of  mortification, 
but  an  habitual  state  of  discipline  which  will 
prepare  us  for  great  trials.  A  soul  ever  on 
the  watch,  fervent  in  prayer,  diligent  in  self- 
inspection,  frequent  in  meditation,  fortified 
against  the  vanities  of  time  by  repeated 
views  of  eternity,  all  the  avenues  to  such  a 
heart  will  be  in  a  good  measure  shut  against 
temptation,  barred  in  a  great  degree  against 
the  tempter.  '  Strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might,'  it  will  be  enabled  to 
resist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thoughts  of  sickness 
will  not  be  new,  for  he  knows  it  is  the  4  con- 
dition of  the  battle  ;'  the  prospect  of  death 
will  not  be  surprising,  for  he  knows  it  is  its 
termination. 

The  period  is  now  come  when  we  must 
summon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  be- 
ing, all  the  resignation  of   the  Christian. 
The  principles  we  have  been  learning  must 
now  he  made  practical.    The  speculations 
we  'have  admired  we  must  now  realize.     AH 
that  we  have  been  studying  was  in  order  to 
furnish  materials-  for  this  grand  exigence,— 
All  the  strength  we  have  been  collecting* 
must  now  he  brought  into  action.    We  must 
now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu- 
ments, all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi- 
vidual supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
religion.     We  must  exemplify  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  others  ;  we  must  embodv 
all  the  resolutions  we  hare  formed  for  our- 
selves ;  we  must  reduce  our  precepts  to  ex- 
perience ;  we  must  pass  from  discourses  on 
submission  to  its  exercise ;    from  disserta- 
tions on  suffering  to  sustaining  it    We  roust 
heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of  our 
better  days-     We  must  recollect  what  we 
have  said  of  the  supports  of  faith  and  hope 
when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour,  when 
our  heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  undis- 
turbed.   Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to 
us  of   mental  strength.    Let  us"  implore  (he 
aid  of  holy  hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  show 
that  religion  is  not  a  beautiful  theory  but  a 
soul-sustaining  truth. 
Endeavour  without  harrassrnff  scrutiny  »■ 
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<Ustre*suig  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  your  sounder  judgment  formerly  ad- 
mitted. The  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the 
hardest  trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the 
confirmed  Christian  the  highest  degree  of  j 
grace  is  commonly  imparted.  Impair  not 
that  faith  on  which  you  rested  when  your 
mind  was  strong,  by  suspecting  its  validity 
now  it  is  weak.  That  which  had  your  full 
assent  in  perfect  health,  which  was  then 
firmly  rooted  in  your  spirit,  and  grounded 
in  your  understanding,  must  not  be  unfixed 
by  the  doubts  of  an  enfeebled  reason  and  the 
scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment.  You 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determine  on  the  rea- 
sonableness of  propositions,  but  you  may 
derive  strong  consolation  from  conclusions 
which  were  once  fully  established  in  your 
mind. 

The  reflecting  Christian  will  consider  the 
natural  evil  of  sickness  as  the  consequence 
and  punishment  of  moral  evil.  He  will 
mourn,  not  only  that  he  suffers  pain,  but  be- 
cause that  pain  is  the  effect  of  sin.  If  man  bad 
not  sinned,  he  would  not  have  suffered.  The 
heaviest  aggravation  of  his  pain  is  to  know 
that  he  has  deserved  it.  But  it  is  a  counter- 
balance to  this  trial  to  know  that  our.  merci- 
ful Father  has  no  pleasure  in  the  sufferings 
of  his  children  ;  that  he  chastens  them  in 
love  ;  that  he  never  inflicts  a  stroke  which 
he  could  safely  spare ;  that  he  inflicts  it  to. 
purify  as  well  as  to  punish,  to  caution  as  well 
as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as  to  chastise. 

What  a  support  in  the  dreary  season  of 
sickness  is  it  to  reflect,  that  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation  was  made  perfect  through  suf- 
ferings ;  that  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall 
also  reign  with  him,  which  implies  also  the 
reverse,  that  if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him, 
we  shall  not  reign  with  hira  ;  that  is,  if  we 
suffer  merely  because  we  cannot  help  it, 
without  reference  to  him,  without  suffering 
for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit.  If  it  be  not 
sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but  little. 
We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  suffered,  as 
in  the  creed  of  too  many,  but  our  meetness 
for  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  be  increased  if 
we  suffer  according  to  his  will  and  after  his 
example. 

He  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by 
the  salutary  affliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look 
back  with  astonishment  on  his  former  false 
estimate  of  worldly  things.  Riches  !  Beauty ' 
Pleasure  !  Genius  !  Fame !— What  are 
they  in  the  eyes  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  ? 

Riches  !  These  are  so  far  from  affording 
bim  a  moment's  ease,  that  it  will  be  well  if 
no  former  misapplication  of  them  aggravate 
his  present  pains.  He  feels  as  if  he  only 
wished  to  five  that  he  might  henceforth  ded- 
icate them  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  given. 

Beauty  !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he 
considers  his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  pallid  countenance.  He  ac- 
knowledges with  the  Psalmist,  that  the  con- 
suming of  beauty  is  '  the  rebuke  with  which 
the  Almighty  corrects  man  for  sin.' 

Genius!    What  bit?  Without  religion, 
genius  is  only  a  lamp  on  the  gate  of  a  palace. 
It  may  serve  to  cast  a  gleam  of  lighten  those 
Vol.  I.  €6 


without,  while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  dark- 
ness. 

Pleasure  I  That  has  not  left  a  trace  be- 
hind it.  ( It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not 
therefore  worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of 
Mortality.'* 

Fa uk  !  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknow- 
ledges the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  how 
he  could  ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  run  after 
a  sound,  to  court  a  breath,  to  pursue  a  shad- 
ow, to  embrace  a  cloud.  Augustus,  asking 
his  friends  as  they  surrounded  his  dying'bed, 
if  he  had  acted  his  part  well,  on  their  an- 
swering in  the  affirmative,  cried  -plaudit e. 
But  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  universe 
would  rather  mock  than  sooth  the  dying 
Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope  of  the 
divine  approbation.  lie  now  rates  at  its 
just  value  that  fame  which  was  so  ofteu 
eclipsed  by  envy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon 
forgotten  in  death.  He  has  no  ambition  left 
but  for  heaven,  where  there  will  be  neither 
envy,  death,  nor  forgetful ness. 

When  capable  of  reflection,  the  sick 
Christian  will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors 
of  his  past  life ;  he  will  humble  himself  for 
them  as  sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repent- 
ed of  them  •  before ;  and  implore  the  divine 
forgiveness  as  fervently  as  if  he  did  not 
believe  they  were  long  since  forgiven.  The 
remembrance  of  his  former  offences  will 
grieve  him,  but  the  humble  hope  that  they 
are  pardoned  will  fill  him  '  with  joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory.' 

Even  in  this  state  of  helplessness  he  may 
improve  his  self-acquaintance.  He  may  de- 
tect new  deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh 
imperfections  in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will 
now  strike  him  with  the  force  of  actual  sins. 
Resignation,  which  he  fancied  was  so  easy 
when  only  the  sufferings  of  others  required 
it,  he  now  finds  to  be  difficult  when  called  on 
to  practise  it  himself.  He  has  sometimes 
wondered  at  their  impatience,  he  is  now 
humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not  only  trv 
to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  suf- 
fers, but  will  recollect  gratefully  those  from 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  which  he 
may  have  formerly  found  less  supportable 
than  bis  present  sufferings. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain  he  feels  there  is 
no  consolation  but  in  humble  acquiescence 
in  the  divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he  can 
pray  but  little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent. 
He  can  articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  but  his 
prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart, 
who  can  interpret  its  language,  who  requires 
not  words  but  affections.  A  pang  endured 
without  a  murmur,  or  only  such  an  involun- 
tary groan  as  nature  extorts,  and  faith  re- 
grets, is  itself  a  prayer. 

If  surrounded  with  all  the  accommoda- 
tions of  affluence,  let  him  compare  his  own 
situation  with  that  of  thousands,  who  proba- 
bly with  greater  merit,  and  under  severer 
trials,  have  not  one  of  his  alleviations.  When 
invited  to  the  distasteful  remedy,  let  him  re- 
flect bow  many  perishing  fellow  creatures 
may  be  pining  for  that  remedy,  to  whom  it 
might  be  restorative,  or  who,  fancying  that 
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it  might  be  so,  suffer  additional  distress  from 
their  inability  to  procure  it. 

In  ttie  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will 
turn  his  few  advantages  to  the  best  account. 
He  will  make  the  most  of  every  short  res- 
pite. He  will  patiently  hear  with  little  dis- 
appointments, little  de'ays,  with  the  awk- 
wardness of  accidental  neglect  of  his  attend- 
ants, and,  thankful  for  general  kindness,  he 
will  accept  good  will  instead  of  perfection 
The  suffering  Christian  will  be  grateful  for 
small  reliefs,  little  alleviations,  short  snatch- 
es of  rest.  To  him,  abated  pain  will  be  posi- 
tive pleasure.  .  The  freer  use  of  limbs  which 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoy- 
ments. Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  health, 

think  lightly  of  these  trivial  comforts.  Let 
him  not  despise  them  as  not  worthy  of  grati- 
tude, or  as  not  capable  of  exciting  it.  He 
may  one  day,  and  that  no  distant  day,  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  of  debility  and 
pain.  May  he  experience  the  mercies  he  now 
'derides,  and  may  he  feel  higher  comforts  o  , 
safe  grounds ! 

The  sufferer  has  perhaps  often  regretted 
that  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  sickness  is 
the  selfishness  it  too  naturally  induces.  The 
temptation  to  this  he  will  resist,  by  not  being 
exacting  and  unreasonable  in  his  requisi- 
tions. Through  his  tenderness  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  add  to 
their  distress  by  any  appearance  of  discon- 
tent. 

What  a  lesson  against  selfishness  have  we 
in  the  conduct  of  our  dying  Redeemer ! — It 
was  while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution,  that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing 
multitude, l  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children.'  It  was  while 
enduring  the  agonies  of  crucifixion  that  he 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  friend,  by  tenderly  com- 
mitting them  to  each  other's  care. — It  was 
while  sustaining  the  pangs  of  dissolution, 
that  he  gave  the  immediate  promise  of  heav- 
en to  the  expiring  criminal. 

The  Christian  will  review,  if  able,  not  on- 
ly the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  his  past  life. 
tf  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken  health, 
he  will  bless  God  for  the  long  period  in  which 
he  has  enjoyed  it.  If  continued  infirmity 
has  been  his  portion,  he  will  feel  grateful 
that  he  has  had  such  a  long  and  gradual 
wealing  from  the  world.  From  either  state 
he  will  extract  consolation.  If  pain  be  new, 
what  a  mercy  to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If 
habitual,  we  bear  more  easily  what  we  have 
borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and 
deliverances;  his  domestic  comforts,  his 
Christian  friendships.     Among  his  mercies, 

his  now  '  purged  eyes'  will  reckon  his  diffi- 
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earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  asmstrn- 
meots  which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his 
present  state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy 
gratitude  to  the  great  Physician,  who  or  a 
divine  chemistry  in  making  up  events,  has 
made  that  one  unpalatable  ingredient,  at  the 
bitterness  of  which  be  once  revolted,  the 
very  means  by  which  all  other  things  hare 
worked  together  for  good ;  bad  they  worked 
separately  they  would  not  have  worked  effi- 
caciously. 

Under  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  as 
compare,  if  the  capacity  of  comparing  be  al- 
lowed us,  our  own  sufferings  with  the  cop 
which  our  Redeemer  drank  for  our  flakes — 
drank  to  avert  the  divine  displeasure  from 
us.  Let  us  pursue  the  comparative  view  of 
our  condition  with  that  of  the  son  of  God. 
He  was  deserted  in  his  most  trying  boor; 
deserted  probably  by  those  whose  limbs, 
sight,  life,  be  had  restored,  whose  souk  he 
had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded  by 
unwearied  friends ;  every  pain  is  mitigated 
by  sympathy,  every  want  not  only  relieved 
but  prevented ;  the  '  asking  eye'  explored ; 
the  inarticulate  sound  understood';  the  ill- 
expressed  wish  antieipated ;  the  but  suspect- 
ed want  supplied.  When  our  souls  are  'ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,'  our  friends  participate 
our  sorrow  ;  when  desired  *  to  watch*  with 
us,  they  watch  not  ( one  bonr,*  but  many, 
not  falling  asleep,  but  both  flesh  and  spirit 
ready  and  willing ;  not  forsaking  us  in  our 
*  agony,'  but  sympathizing  where  they  can- 
not relieve ! 

Besides  this,  we  must  acknowledge  with 
the  penitent  malefactor,  '  we  indeed  sutler 
justly,  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing-  amiss.' 
We  suffer  for  our  offences  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  our  fallen  nature.  He  bore  our 
sins  and  those  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Hence  the  heart  rending  interrogation,  4  Is 
it  nothing  to  you  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  Behold 
and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  nolo  my 
sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith 
the  Lord  bath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his 
fierce  anger.1 

How  cheering  in  this  forlorn  state  to  re- 
flect that  he  not  only  suffered  for  us  then, 
but  is  sympathizing  with  us  now  ;  that  '  in 
all  our  afflictions  he  is  afflicted.'  The  ten- 
derness of  the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value 
to  the  sacrifice,*  while  the  vastness  of  the  sa- 
crifice, endears  the  sympathy  by  ennobling 
it. 

If  the  intellectual  powers  he  mercifully 
preserved,  how  many  virtues  may  now  be 
brought  into  exercise  which  had  either  lain 
dormant,  or  been  considered  as  of  inferior 
worth  in  the  prosperous  day  of  activity.  The 
Christian  temper  indeed  seems  to  he  that 
part  of  religion  which  is  more  peculiarly  to 
be  exercised  on  a  sick  bed.    The  passive 


cutties,  his  sorrows' and  trials.*    A  new  and  virtues,  the  least  brilliant,  but  the  most  diffi- 

heavenly  light  will  be  thrown  on  that  pas-  cult,  are  then  particularly  called  into  action. 

sage,  *  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  af-  To  suffer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the  tedr- 

flicted.'    It  seems  to  him  as  if  hitherto  he  ous  bed  of  languishing,  is   more  trying  tfoaa 

had  only  heard  it  with  the  hearing  of  his  ear,  to  perform  the  most  shining  exploit  on  the 

but  now  his  *  eye  seeth  it.'    If  he  be  a  real  theatre  of  the  world.    The  hero  in  the  field 

Christian,  and  has  had  enemies,  he  will  al-  of  battle  has  the  love  of  fame  as  well  as  pat- 


ways  have  prayed  for  them,  but  now  he  will 
be  thankful  for  them.    He  will  the  more 


riotism  to  support  him.    He  knows  that  the 
witnesses  of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of 
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bis  renown.  The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  di- 
j  vinely  strengthened.  Extraordinary  grace 
is  imparted  for  extraordinary  trials.  His 
pangs  are  exquisite,  but  they  are  short. — 
The  crown  is  in  sight,  it  is  almost  in  pos- 
session. By  faith  4  he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  aud  Je- 
sus standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  But 
to  be  strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in 
a  lone  and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  more  general  use  and  ordinary  appli- 
cation, than  even  the  sublime  heroism  of  the 
martyr.  The  sickness  is  brought  home  to 
our  feelings,  we  see  it  with  our  eyes,  we  ap- 
ply it  to  our  hearts.  Of  the  martyr  we  read, 
indeed,  with  astonishment  Our  faith  is 
strengthened,  and  our  admiration  kindled  ; 
but  we  read  it  without  that  special  approba- 
tion, without  that  peculiar  reference  to  our 
own  circumstances,  which  we  feel  in  cases 
that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With 
the  dying  friend  we  have  not  only  a  feeling 
of  pious  tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  The  certain  conviction 
that  his  case  must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.  Sell  mixes  with  the  social  feel- 
ing, and  the  Christian  death  we  are  contem- 
plating we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a  pro- 
digy, as  propose  for  a  model.  To  the  mar- 
tyr's stake  we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  brought.  To  the  dying  bed  we  must  in- 
evitably come. 

Accommodating  his  state  of  mind  to  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  the  dying  Christian  will 
derive  consolation  in  Any  case,  either  from 
thinking  how  forcibly  a  sudden  sickness 
breaks  the  chain  which  binds  him  to  the 
world,  or  how  gently  a  gradual  decay  unties 
it.  He  will  feel  and  acknowledge  the  neces- 
sity of  all  he  suffers  to  wean  him  from  life. 
He  will  admire  the  divine  goodness  which 
commissions  the  infirmities  of  sickness  tode 
vest  the  world  of  its  enchantments,  and  to 
strip  death  of  some  of  its  most  formidable  ter- 
rors. He  feels  with  how  much  less  reluc 
tance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted  by  suffering 
than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart — 
its  worst  effect  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  en- 
larges bis.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  a- 
round  him  to  defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no 
labour  of  love,  no  deed  of  justice,  no  work 
of  mercy,  to  that  state  of  incapacity  in  which 
be  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  christian  to 
restrain  his  murmurs  !  Murmuring  offends 
God  both  as  it  is  injurious  to  bis  goodness, 
and  as  it  perverts  the  occasion  which  God 
has  now  offered  for  giving  an  example  of  pa- 
tience. Let  us  not  complain  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  sickness,  when  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  opportunity  as  well  as  called 
to  the  duty  of  resignation;  the  duty  indeed 
is  always  oars,  but  the  occasion  is  now  more 
eminently  given.  Let  us  not  say  even  in 
this  depressed  state  that  we  have  nothing  to 
be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be  afforded,  let  us 
acknowledge  the  blessing :  if  wearisome 
nights  be  our  nortion,  let  us  remember  they 
are  *  appointed  to  us.1  Let  us  mitigate  the 
grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  considering 
it  as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life ;  as  the/gift 


of  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  If  we  are  not  able  to  employ  it  to 
either  of  these  purposes,  there  is  a  fresh  oc- 
casion for  exercising  that  resignation  which 
will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  continued,  yet  with  sufferings 
too  intense  for  any  religious  duty,  the  sick 
Christian  may  take  coiniort  that  the  business 
of  life  was  accomplished,  before  the  sickness 
began     He  will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are 
superseded,  if  means  are  at  an  end,  for  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  die.— This  is  the  act 
tor  which  all  acts,  all  other  duties,  all  other 
means,  will  have  been  preparing  him.    He 
who  has  long  been  habituated  to  look  death 
in  the  face,  who  has  often  anticipated  the 
agonies  of  dissolving  nature ;    who  has  ac- 
customed himself  to  pray  for  support  under 
them,  will  now  feel  the  blessed  effect  of  those 
petitions  which  have  long  been  treasured  in 
heaven      To  those  anticipatory  prayers  he 
may  perhaps  now  owe  the  humble  confidence 
of  hope  m  this  inevitable  hour.     Habituated 
to  the  contemplation,  he  will  not,  at  least, 
have  the  dreadful  additions  of  surprise  and 
novelty  to  aggravate  the  trying  scene.     It 
has  long  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  though 
hitherto  it  could  only  operate  with  the  inferi- 
or force  of  a  picture  to  a  reality.     He  will 
not  however  have  so  much  scared  his  im- 
agination by  the  terrors  of  death,  as  invig- 
orated his  spirit  by  looking  beyond  them  to 
the  blessedness  which  follows     Faith  will 
not  so  much  dwell  on  the  opening  grave  as 
shoot  forward  to  the  glories  to  which  it  leads. 
The  hope  of  heaven  will  soften  the  pangs 
which  lie  in  the  way  to  it.    On  heaven  then 
he  will  fix  his  eyes  rather  than  on  the  awful 
intervening  circumstances.      He    will  not 
dwell  on  the  struggle  which  is  for  a  moment, 
but  on  the  crown  which  is  forever.  .  He  will 
endeavour  to  think  less  of  death  than  of  its 
conqueror ;    less  of  the  grave  than  of  its 
spoiler ;  less  of  the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the 
spirit  in  glory ;  less  of  the  darkness  of  his 
closing  day  than  of  the  opening  dawn  of  im- 
mortality.    In  some  brighter  moments,  when 
viewing  his    eternal   redemption    drawing 
nigh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had  already  burst 
its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manumission  had 
actually    taken    place,    he  is  ready    exul- 
tingly  to  exclaim,  k  My  soul  is  escaped,  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered  ' 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  for  recovery,  it 
is  only  that  he  may  glorify  God  by  his  future 
life,  more  than  he  has  done  by  the  past ;  but 
as  he  knows  the  deceitfulnnss  of  his  heart, 
he  is  not  certain  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
and  he  therefore  does  not  wish  to  live.  Yet 
should  he  be  restored*  he  humbly  resolves, 
in  a  better  strength  than  his  own,  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  the  restorer. 

Bat  be  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
life.  Rot  ros  "cottons  are  at  an  end.  His 
prospects  as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also. 
He  commits  himself  unreservedly  to  his 
heavenly  Father.  But  though  secure  of  the 
port,  be  mav  still  dread  the  passage.  The 
Christian  will  rejoice  that  his  rest  is  at  band, 
the  man  may  shudder  at  the  unknown  tran- 
sit. If  faith  is  strong,  nature  is  weak  Nay, 
in  thn  awjfrl  exigence,  strong  faith  is  some* 
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times  rendered  faint  through  the  weakness 
of  nature 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he 
may  rejoice  in  those  blessed  certainties, 
those  glorious  realizations  which  scripture 
affords.  He  may  take  comfort  that  the 
strongest  attestations  given  by  the  apostles 
to  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  state,  were  not 
conjectural.  They,  to  use  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew  and  testified 
what  they  had  seen.  *  1  reckon,'  says  St. 
Paul, '  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed.*  He  said  this 
after  he  had  been  caught  up  in  the  third 
heaven  ;  after  he  had  beheld  the  glories  to 
which  he  alludes.  The  author  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic vision,  having  described  the  ineffa- 
ble glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts 
new  life  and  power  into  his  lescription.— •  I 
John  jato  these  things,  and  heard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  in- 
creases with  our  approach  to  them.  The 
Christian  feels  that  he  is  entering  on  a  state 
where  every  care  will  cease,  every  fear  van- 
ish, every  desire  be  fulfilled,  every  sin  he 
done  away,  every  grace  perfected  :  where 
there  will  be  no  more  temptations  to  resist, 
no  more  passions- to  subdue,  no  more  insensi- 
bility to  mercies,  no  more  deadness  in  ser- 
vice, no  more  wandering  in  prayer,  no  more 
sorrows  to  be  felt  for  himself,  no  tears  to  be 
bited  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
votion will  be  without  languor,  his  love  with 
out  alloy,  his  doubts  certainty,  his  expecta- 
tion enjoyment,  his  nope  fruition.  All  will 
be  perfect,  for  God  will  be  all  in  all 

From  God  he  knows  that  he  shall  derive 
immediately  all  his  happiness.  It  will  no 
longer  pass  through  any  of  those  channels 
which  now  sully  its  purity.  It  will  be  offer- 
ed him  through  no  second  cause  which  may 
fail,  no  intermediate  agent  which  may  de- 
ceive, no  uncertain  medium  which  may  dis- 
appoint. The  felicity  ia  not  only  certain, 
but  perfect, — not  only  perfect,  but  eternal. 

As  he  approaches  the  land  of  realities,  the 
shadows  of  this  earth  cease  to  interest  or 
mislead  him.  The  films  are  removed  from 
his  eyes.  Objects  are  stripped  of  their  false 
lustre.  Nothing  that  is  really  little  any 
longer  looks  great  The  mists  of  vanity  are 
dispersed.  very  thing  which  is  to  have  an 
end  appears  small,  appears  nothing.  Eter- 
nal things  assume  their  proper  magnitude, 
for  he  beholds  them  in  the  true  point  of  vis- 
ion. He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  world,  for 
he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear  ;  it 
has  failed  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans 
not  on  himself,  for  he  has  lonjr  known  his 
weakness.  He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for 
they  can  do  nothing  for  him.  Had  he  no 
better  refuge  he  feels  that  his  sun  would  set 
in  darkness  ;  his  life  close  in  despair. 

But  he  knows  in  whom  be  has  trusted,  and 

therefore  knows  not  what  be  should  fear 

He  looks  upward  with  holy  but  humble  con- 
fidence to  that  great  Shepherd,  who  having 


long  since  conducted  him  into  green  pas- 
tures,— having  by  his  rod  corrected,  and  by 
his  staff  supported  him,  will,  be  numb} 
trusts,  guide  him  through  the  dark  valley  en 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  safely  land  him  on 
the  peaceful  shores  of  everlasting  rest. 


Thefoflowing  l  Thoughts  in  a  place  of  icor- 
ship,  by  a  Female?  are  attributed  to  the 
tame  authoress  as  the  preceding. 

And  here  we  come  and  sit,  time  after  time. 
And  call  it  social  worship ; — Is  it  thus  ? 
Oh  Thou  !  whose  searching,  all-pervading 

eye 
Scans  every  secret  movement  of  the  heart, 
And  sees  us  as  we  are— Why  mourns  my  tool 
On  these  occasions  ? — Why  so  dead  and  coW 
My  best  affections  ?    I  have  found  Tbee  of: 
In  my  more  secret  seasons  -in  the  fields, 
And  in  my  chamber  ;— even  in  the  stir 
Of  outward  occupations  has  my  mind 
Been  drawn  to  Thee,  and  found  Thy  pres- 
ence sweet : 
But  here  I  seek  in  vain,  and  rarely  find 
Thy  ancient  promise  to  the  few  that  wait 
In  singleness  upon  Thee,  reach  to  us. 
Most  sweet  is  it  to  feel  the  unity 
Of  soul -cementing  love  gathering  in  one- 
Flowing  from  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  cloud 
Of  mingled  incense  rising  to  the  Throne 
Of  Love  itself  !    Then  much  of  heaven  is 

felt 
By  minds  drawn  thitherward,  and  closelv 

link'd 
In  the  celestial  union  :  *  tis  in  this 
Sweet  element  alone  that  we  can  live 
To  any  purpose,  or  expect  our  minds 
Clothed  with  that  covering  which  alone  pre- 
pares 
For  social  worship.    Therefore  mourns  my 

soul 
In  secret ;  and  like  one  amidst  the  vast 
And  widely  peopled  earth,  would  seek  to  hide 
Myself  and  sorrows  from  the  motley  crowd 
Of  human  observation.— But,  Oh  Thou  ! 
Whose  bowels  of  compassion  never  fail 
Towards  the  creatures   fashioned   by   thy 

hands- 
Reanimate  the  dead,  and  give  to  those 
Who  never  felt  Thy  presence  In  their  souls, 
Nor  saw  Tby  beauty,  both  to  see  and  feel 
That  Thou  art  lovely,  and  Tby  presence  life  ! 
Restore  the  wanderer,  and  support  the  weak 
With  Thy  sustaining  arm ;  for  strength  is 

Thine  ! 
And  Oh  !  preserve  this  tempest  beaten  bark 
From  sinking  in  the  wave,  whose  swelling 

surge 
Threatens  to  overwhelm.    Forsake  her  not, 
But  be  her  Pilot,  though  no  sun  nor  star 
Appear  amid  the  gloom  ;  for  if  a  ray 
From  thy  all-cheering  presence  light  her 

course, 
She  rides  the  storm  secure,  and  in  doe  time 
Will   reach  her  destined  port,  and  be  at 
Peace. 
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